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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


MISSIONS 


cburch- members,  30  dnv-scholars, 

Blaboulrla  (Alabolela),  a  (own  in  Omcge 
Free  Stale,  South  Africa,  noiih  of  Berea,  and 
tilmost  due  east  uf  Bloemfouteiu.  Mission 
sttition  of  Paris  Evftnjtelical  Society  (I8S9);  1 
mission  III- J-,  5  evangelists,  373  commuiiicflJiis, 
151  scholars. 

nCHcaniij-'s  Island,  an  island  in  the 
month  of  the  Gambia,  ScDegnnibia,  West  Af- 
rica. The  WeJilcyans  founded  a  station  heie  in 
1833,  but  so  miiny  nhite  missionaries  died  on 
account  of  the  climate,  that  in  1B48  it  had  to 
he  left  10  the  charge  of  nalive  piwwhers  from 
Sierre  Leone.  They  have  86  church-niombers, 
a  congregation  of  300,  and  (he  Gospel  of  J[iitthew 
baa  been  translated  into  Wolof.  Engliah,  how- 
ever, is  generally  uudei-stood. 

Maeao,  a  colony  of  Portugal,  on  the  south- 
ca-t  exlreiuity  of  tliuug-shang  Island,  Canton 
province,  (.'hfna,  60  or  70  miles  southeast  of 
Canton,  This  place  was  formerly  the  shipping 
station  for  the  cuolics  sent  to  South  America. 
It  iK  noted  now  principally  for  its  healthf  nlness, 
and  for  the  giiinbling  which  is  thcrecarricd  on. 
Asitiiion  of  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  (Nor(b), 
with  1  missionary  and  wife,  from  which  out- 
stations  in  the  Canton  province  are  worked. 
'llie  work  Is  mainly  among  the  districts  from 
whence  emi^'rants  go  to  the  United  State's  and 

MaoMNHar  VcrskMi.— Tlio  Slacassar  be- 
loniiK  to  the  Jliilaysian  limguagcs.  anil  is  spoken 
in  lb    '  1  lud  of  Celebes.   Av  I        tro  p«l 

of  i(  k,  which  Dr.  Leyden  a  p  m  e<  h 
I  e  I  elp  of  some  learneil  s  1  o  rs  a  neve 
irfnted     la  1840  Dr.   ».  h     M       ?>«,  ot    he 

on  houseat  U(itt*rilniii  m  te  he 
n  1  ftf t  r  having  Htudlcil  the  u  ).  I  n  u 
'  '« I  parts  of  tlie  New  Testa 


New  Testament « 


!  piihllslicd  at  Macati 


IHaccdoiila,  a  section  of  European 
Turkey,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on 
the  south  by  Greece,  on  the  west  by  Albania, 
while  on  the  east  Ihere  are  no  definite  bounda- 
ries to  separate  it  from  Ihe  rest  of  European 
Turkey.  It  is  in  the  main  coincident  with  the 
old  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Tlie  chief  cities 
are  Salouicsi  (Thessalonlca),  Uscup,  and  Mon- 
astir.  The  population  is  chieHy  Bulgarian  and 
Greek,  though  there  are  large  numbers  of  Al- 
banians. JTission  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with  a  station  St  Monastir;  and 
the  Presbyterian  Board  (South),  with  a  station 
at  Salonica.  A  missionary  of  Ihe  Commillee  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Jews  resides  at  Salonica.  (See  Turkey, 
and  Bulgarian  Mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.) 

nacedoniaii-RoumanVersion.— The 
Rouman  or  Roumanian  belongs  to  the  Giteco- 
Lalin  branch  of  the  Asian  family  of  languages, 
and  is  divided  into  two  dialects:  the  one  is  the 
standard  Rouman,  and  is  vernacular  in  Rou- 
maiiia  and  part  of  Transylvania ;  the  olher  is 
the  Macedonian  dialect,  and  is  spoken  by  the 
Roumaos  or  Vlachs,  as  they  are  called,  of 
Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thessaly,  All  former 
efforts  miuie  In  behalf  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  8ociet_y  lo  procure  a  translation  into 
this  dialect  haviug  failed,  the  Society  at  last 
succeeded  in  procuring  Ihe  services  of  Lazar 
Demetriu9,a  teacher  in  the  Roumanian  Academy 
at  Sloanslir,  who  translated  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  into  this  dialect,  which  after  a  careful 
revision  was  printed  under  Ihe  direction  of  Mr. 
Kyriiis,  a  good  Rouman  scholar,  at  Bucharest  in 
1889     The  edition  consisis  of  5,000  copies. 

mil,  South  Ameri<._, 
province  of  Alagoas.  lis 
ba  bor  is  pi'Otectcd  from  the  ocean  by  a  reef  of 
ocks  Popitlalion,  10,000.  Mission  station 
So  em  Baptist  Connection  ;  1  native  pastor. 
llacfitrliui,  a  lows  in  East  Kaffraria,  South 
Afno  ,  iiorthwesl  of  King  William's  Town. 
Mission  station  of  Ihe  Free  Church  ot  Scolland; 
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nackay,  AlexHiirter   n.,  I).  Itliruk, 

AbLTdec-usliirc,  Scotliiiul,  OctoU'r  liitb.  1849; 
■was  a  soil  of  a  miiilslt'r  «f  the  Fcve  I'liuri'h. 
At  three  yeora  of  age  he  rtiid  the  New  Teslii- 
iiieiit;  lit  seven.  Slilton's  "Punidise  Lijst," 
Gibbon's  "  Uecliiic  tind  Fall  of  tliu  Uumnn  Eiit- 
pite,"  and  llobertaou's  "  llistoty  of  tbt-  Uiscov- 


tlieir  ivalkK  to  dcinuustnite  a  ]>ni|Misi(ion  uf 
Euclid,  or  illiuitrBle  the  tiiulious  iif  tbe  heaveuly 
bodies,  or  trace  the  course  of  a  newly  diseovered 
river  of  (he  Dark  Coullneul  with  his  cnne  Id  the 
sand.  lie  listened  with  interest  to  IcttcrH  nud 
coiiveraitiona  of  nicnofoeieuce,  as  Hugh  ililler, 
tjlr  Itoderick  Mtivehisou,  aud  others,  who  wcru 
sonictiiiies  Tisitora  at  the  miiuse,  sometinu's  in 
correspondence  with  his  tullier.  At  eleven  he 
for  a  time  discarded  books,  and  ^ve  himself  to 
the  study  of  engines,  gas-making,  carjieiilrv, 
blaeksmilhiug,  s;iddlery,  etc.  At  thirteen  lie 
ftgniiL  began  to  devour  books,  mid  made  great 
projii'css  m  (he  eliLwics  iiud  matUeinaties.  but  for 
recreation  watched  the  pioeesses  of  |ihologni 
»by  aud  sliip-biiilding.  At  sixteen  bis  inollier'-^ 
death,  and  her  dying  re<|nest  that  he  wi>u]<l 
*'  ainrch  "  the  Scripliires,  deeply  inipa'sveil  him 
At  eighteen  he  entered  the  tr.LUibg-eiilliiM'  lur 
teachers,  aud  was  dUtlngidshed  In  mnnv  dip^iii 
ments  of  study.  He  iift:;r»iiiils  sCu'ilinl  lor 
tliree  years,  at  Kdinbnrgb  University,  applii'il 
mechanics,  engineering,  higher  miithemalies, 
physics,  to  which  he  addeil  one  year  iit  survey- 
ing and  fiirtiticulioti.  Al  twuniy-tVpiir  hi'  wi'iil 
to  Germany  to  aciiuire  thi'  l;i[iL.i.i:ii .  ;iiiil  iImi- 
have  access  to  the  stoivsui'  !■  n  i  !i.i  I'l  I 
He  soon  secnriid  a  posiiiijii  ii        ,■.■  ■  uii  ■ 

iug  e!-lablishnicut  iu  Berlin  :i'  •■'■■-. .'  '. .    mi 

draughtsman-  lU■rehew»^;l  ijii-,mi,ii:u\  :uiiiui^ 
Ihc  ungodly  workmen  in  theiiwiluiiun,  auilwH- 
prepanni;  in  heart  and  jiurixise  to  jio  a^  an 
engineering  missionary  lo  tarry  tlie  gosjii'l  with 
civilizatiou'lo  some  daVk  corner  rif  thi^  hcutlieti 


i  MACKAY,  AI.EZANDER    M. 

were  much  drawn  to  Air.  Muckay,  and  coii- 
stanlly  surroundeii  him.  JIany  were  learii- 
ing  to  read  the  Dible.  anil  the  iSubtmih  bi'piu  to 
be  [lartiallv  ol)serveil  at  t'onrl,  Soini  liotiiiLii 
CalhoUe  tlaehers  i-aiiir,  ,itid  bill,-i!y  i.p|H,s,Kl 

withstiinil  him.     lb'  li.li.  .i  ■  ■!  ■  ..nl .    ii   ili.'  [iviiil 

lives,  thereby  supply iin:  liiMinii  miuiIs.  ile  !■>;- 
pressed  regret  that  »•  nmeli  I'f  bin  time  wii- 
thus  taken  from  religious  teaeliilig.  but  bopcil 
hi«  example  would  be  useful,  lis  labiir  was  so 
iiiiicli  despiseil  bv  the  luntben,  Novembei'  1st. 
18TB,  he  wrote  :  '"  lliiMs  of  people  cotne  every 
duy  for  ins^nietion,  cliicHy  in  rending."  Again 
lie  nteutious  liaving  men  rend  to  biin  whiU'  lie 
works  at  the  lathe  or  forge-  lU-'  jouriml  shows 
Intense  zeal  and  ini'e>=siiut  labor  in  imiking 
known  the  giis]ie1  wilh  ]iniver  and  faith,  hi 
188a  live  converts  Meii'  biipti/.ed.  lunl  in  1H«4 
the  native  church  ciaisisted  of  ffl  nicmlHTs,  in- 
I'huling  tw<i  diLUghlers  and  n  gribd-daiigliter 
of  the  king.  Ihit  in  that  year  .Mlesii  died,  and 
eded  by  his  young  Hon  Shvangii,  \ 


world.     At  I' 


1  Wir, 


e*iHil 


„n  appeal  from  the  Church  .^Ils^. _. 

for  a  [)rai'tical  liii«itiess  man  to  go  to  Mombasii, 
he  ciflei'ed  himt^'if,  but  auotber  person  had  been 
secured.  Later  in  the  year  an  offer  of  a  highly 
liicrnlive  seeiilar  position  wa«  made  him;  biit 
be  declined  it,  that  he  might  be  readv,  when  Ihr 
Lonl  Khoiild  permit  him,  to  ■!<•  to  ibe  liriitlieiK 
Early  the  next  year  lie  wa--  ac(t]iicd  by  llie 
Church  Missionirv  Society;  enibiirkeil  'Ajiiil 
S-lth,  1876.  for  Victoria  ^'yHllJ;a,  reaching  Zanzi- 
bar 3Iay  39th.  In  Novcmlicr,  on  the  mari'li 
tbrougli  Ugogo,  he  was  taken  very  ill,  and 
wa-H  sent  back  by  Dr.  Smith,  but  recovenid  Ijir- 
fore  reaching  the  const.  Instructed  by  the 
secretarv  not  to  return  befrire  the  close  of  tin; 
wiiny  season,  he  construcliHl  23t)  miles  of  i-oiid 
to  Mpwapwa.  In  Novemlicr,  1878,  he  reacbeil 
Vgaudn.  Allnding  to  tbe  kind  treatment  he 
hud  U'ceivcd  from  the  natives,  ho  sins ; 
'■  Wherever  1  linfi  myself  in  Stanley's  Irncli,  I 
find  his  treatment  of  the  natives  has  invariably 
iM.'cn  such  as  lo  win  fnini  them  the  highesi  re- 
spect for  the  fuce  of  a  white  man."  Mr. 
Mackaj  bail  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Swa- 
hili  language,  and  was  able  Immedlntcly  to 
print  portiongot  the  Scriptures,  and  to  rcutland 
explain  them  lo  tlic  king  and  his  iieople.  Miesa 
showed  much  interest  in  (he  truth.     Children 


in.ved  to  be 

II  the  bands  of  h 


and  vacillti' 
citiflycmirii 


lol 


I.,  Her.,  lie  remained  lor 
ii;      and       priming     the 

llic  Chrisliaii  ivfiii-ees  fr. 
tig  the  natives  of  the  disiti 

with  nil  inipirfeet  knowli' 
',  and  working  at  honsc-liiiil 
and  the  <-oiistructlon  of  a  si 
)  navigate  Ibe  lake. 


8th,  18110.  after  I 


llncs.s. 


of  the  Bible." 
of  Hjieke  in  his  journey 
Moiv   lo  civilixiilion    in 
Las  Fallen  on  us  all  is  not 


J.  A.  (J 111 


"Tbe 


rill  Afriiyi  which 
ly  iTpaired,  for  a 
score  o[  us  woiiiu  never  iiiiikc  a  llackiiy-"  Mr, 
Slix;k  ivmnrks:  "Mackay  isidcnlitieil  in  most 
minds  wilh  the  industrial,  material,  and  civili/, 
Ing  side  of  missions.  It  would  imieert  tic  mosl 
unjust  to  think  of  bini  entirely  in  that  asjM'ct. 
A  man  whowa^s  one  day  gr;ip]iliiig  wilh  Mo 
hnmmedaas  in  sircnuoiis  th[Hih>girjil  argitmeni, 
and  preaching  Cbiist,  tluit  He  is  the  Son  of  God; 
who  the  next  day  was  content  lo  sit  for  hours 
teiu'hing  boys  to  reail,  and  explaining  to  lliem 
sim])le  lexts ;  and  who  the  third  day  was  pnli- 
eiitly  iratislating  thelilesseil  words  of  life  iaio 
a  language  thai  liad  no  grainn 
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— sucli  a  man  mas  no  mere  industriai  and  civil- 
iziug  missionary."  The  Sociuty  Ibus  records 
its  estimate  of  Mr.  Maeltay :  "His  talents 
were  of  a  very  high  ordei',  and  he  broiiglit  to 
bear  upou  the  cause  of  tbe  spread  of  Cbristiau' 
ity  and  civilization  in  Africa  not  only  remark- 
ablu  practical  resourcefulness  as  an  accom- 
plished engineer,  but  the  iwwers  of  a  vigorous 
and  cultivated  mind,  and  ;i  devotion  and  perse- 
Teniuce  unsurpiissed  by  any  African  mission- 
ary. Moreover,  lie  look,  a  leading  part  in  tlie 
dii'uct  work  of  the  mission,  teaching  and 
preiicbing  the  Word  of  God;  and  he  utilized  tbe 
knowledge  of  both  cla.'sical  aud  modem  lan- 
guages iu  reducing  llie  veruacular  of  Uganda  to 
writing,  aud  rendering  into  it  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, prayers,  etc." 

IHackenzie,  J.  Kenneth,  91. D.,  a 

medical  missionary  of  tlie  London  Jlissiouary 
Society;  was  lirst  appoiiilwi  to  Huukow;  he 
took  cliarge  of  the  mission  hospital  there  till 
1878,  when  in  the  aiituinn  he  was  transferred 
to  Tientsin.  He  was  called  iu  to  proscribe  for 
the  illness  of  llic  wife  of  the  powerful  Viceroy 
of  Chihii,  Li  Hung  Chang,  niid  his  succbrs  in 
curiug  her  attracted  llie  altenlion  of  the  Vice- 
roy to  his  work.  A  dispensary  was  opened  In 
the  Viceroy's  theatre,  with  a.femalc  department, 
and  large  subscriptions  wei'e  made  by  hiiii  and 
other  high  ofBcers  towards  the  building  of  a 
hospital.  In  1881  the  hospiial,  on  the  promises 
of  the  London  Mission,  was  opened  by  the 
Viceroy,  and  plans  wore  adopted  for  a  medical 
school,  to  which  the  students  formeily  scut  to 
the  United  Stales  of  America  by  the  govern- 
ment were  sent  to  be  trained  as  doctors,  and 
a  thorough  orgaulzntlou  of  a  medical  stnlf  for 
the  Chinese  army  and  navy  was  in  coiii'se  of 
formation.  Amid  his  arduous  duties,  Dr. 
Mackenzie  found  time  to  ptu'sue  evangelistic 
work,  both  among  the  jwur  palieuts  and  those 
"in  Ciesar'a  household,"  for  the  favor  of  the 
Viceroy  secured  him  access  to  many  of  the  high 
officials.  The  work  at  Tientsin  grew  and  en- 
larged, so  that  in  lils  last  report,  1887,  lie  gave 
the  nttmbor  in  aitendunce  at  the  dispensary  as 
13,799,  in-patlcnls  in  the  hospital  591.  aud  9 
■uedictil  students.  He  was  called  suddenly 
away  from  his  work  by  death,  April  1st,  1888. 
He  was  universally  admired  and  beloved  by  his 
associates,  and  was  said  to  be  (he  "most  impor- 
tant man  iu  Tientsin,"  Tlie  London  Missiomiry 
Society  report  speaks  of  him  thus.  "A  skilful 
physician,  he  wasulso,  and  above  n.11,  an  earnest 
evangelist."  A  handsoniesliibof  stone,  bearing 
a  brief  motto  ou  one  side,  and  on  tlie  other  a 
Bhort  bi<tgmphical  sketch,  built  into  the  outer 
wall  of  the  courtyard  of  bis  old  dispensary  at 
Tieulsin,  is  tlie  mark  of  llie  esteem  and  loving 
memory  of  his  college  students  and  some  or 
the  native  Christians  who  knew  aud  loved  falm 

Mucleag,  a  settlement  on  Lake  Alexan- 
drina.  South  Australia;  was  founded  in  1858 
by  the  Scotchman  Tapliu.  who  translated  parts 
Of  the  Bible  into  Narrlujeri,  wrote  a  grammar 
of  tbe  tongue,  and  made  a  carefnl  study  of  33 
native  languages.  Siation  of  the  Hermanns- 
burg  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission. 

niHrmillanpHliia.  town  in  Orissa,  India, 
two  miles  from  Cuitack.  the  capital.  A  sub- 
■tatiou  of  the  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
(eatoblished  1868;,  wotlied  from  Uuttack.    It 
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has  one  chapel,  supplied  by  preachers  from 
Cuttack,  32  church-members,  and  a  Christian 
commiunity  of  115. 

nadajfBSfiar,  an  Island  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  which  varies  in  widtli 
from  23U  to  640  mites.  Its  noi-themmost  point 
is  in  ll''57'30"southhititude.  and  the  southern- 
most is  in  35°  38'  .55 "  south  latitude.  Its  breudlb 
isat  tlie  widest  point  over  7°  of  longitude.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  975  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  350  tL  350  miles.  Its  area  is  about  :m,00O 
English  square  miles.  It  is  the  third  largest 
Island  in  th';  world,  ranking  only  below  Borneo 
and  New  Ouinea. 

Madagascar  has  a  coast-line  of  over  2,000 
miles,  and  ou  the  northwestern,  northern,  aud 
nortlieastc-m  coasts  lliere  aiii  many  gooii  and 
some  cxceileut  harbors;  but  south  of  latitude 
19°  there  are  very  few  roadsteads  where  ji  ves- 
sel can  ride  In  safely,  either  on  the  east  or  west 
coasts.  At  the  north,  Diego  Suarez  Inlet  is  its 
finest  harlwr.  The  ports  best  known  on  the 
cast  toiist  are:  Port  Choiseul  in  Antongil  Bay, 
Ports  Sie.  !&Iarie,  Fenoarivo,  Fotile  Point, 
Tamatavc,  Mahan&ro,  Vatomnndry,  iHohiia. 
Ou  th?  south  are  Fort  Dauphin  and  Iwoor three 
less  important  ports.  On  the  west  the  impor- 
tant harbors  are;  Nosy-VS,  Morondava,  Mnin- 
lirauo,  3Iojanga,  the  largest  port  on  tbe  island; 
HellcvUle,  in  the  Freuch  i^nd  of  N<>sy-Be; 
Bavatoby,  and  Paslndava. 

Surface  aud  PcodifcMons.— The  island 
is  of  Tolcauic  origin,  anl  h  s  manv  e\  net 
volcanoes  aud  some  which  If  n  no  active, 
have  been  so  within  tbe  o  pe  od  Its 
general  structure  includes  h  e  o  to  r  ngea 
of  mountains,  not  parallc  b  ox  end  ng  from 
north  to  soutli,  with  man  sp  rs  these  re  In 
the  central  portions  of  the  and  though  nearer 
to  llie  east  than  the  west  coast  bo  e  of  the 
ranges  exieud  nearly  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
island,  and  others  to  the  southern  coast.  Ankar- 
atra  mountains,  mostly  In  Imerina,  whose  prin- 
cipal summits  rise  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet; 
the  Angilvo  range,  forming  the  water-shed  of  tlie 
Island,  about  70  miles  from  the  east  coast,  and 
200  from  the  west,  having  live  summits  with  an 
elevation  of  8,000  to  7,300  feet;  the  Andringltra 
ranges,  mostly  in  Betsileo,  and  others  farther 
south.  The  mountain  summits,  lofty  as  they 
are,  do  not  in  this  latitude  reach  the  snow-line. 
This  mountainous  region  Is  known  as  the  High- 
land provinces,  and  constitutes  the  finest  portion 
of  Iheisland  in  bealthfulness,  delighlfiil  climate, 

Eroductiveness,  and  tbe  intelligence  of  its  in- 
abitants.  Immediately  below  these  highlands 
is  a  belt  or  perhaps  two  belts  of  forest,  extend- 
ing nearly  around  the  island.  This  forest  belt 
varies  in  altitude  from  1  800  to  4  000  feet 
Portions  of  it  are  d  n  JungI  w  h  the  11  na 
or  climbing  plants  ende  n  t  al  nost  in  pas 
able;  other  jMrtions  a  e  p  k  1  k  "to  w  tl 
stately  and  valuable  timl  e  tre  t  wa  1  the 
south  there  are         en  [  ra  and    I  °e  t 

lands.  The  forest  b  It  a  es  f  om  30  to  50 
miles  in  breadth 

Fromtheforestbeltt  h  asteTtend  th  lit 
toral  or  alluvial  region,  having  a  tlat,  low-Ijing, 
sandy,  and  marshy  soil,  waslied  down  through 
■' '■ '■ —  the  rocks  and  forests,  and  bor- 


ds.    This  litlorarregionTs  from  SOlo  80 


by  a  long  line  of  lagoons 
d  region  Is  from  20  to  80 
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miles  wide  on  f  lie  east  coast,  but  from  40  to  60 
on  the  west  coiiHt.  1[  is  sickl;  aod  hot,  tbe  de- 
caying vugetation  producing  fevers  and  luias- 
tnailc  disenses. 

(%'m[i(e.— Temperate  aud  healiby  in  the  IliglJ- 
laud  pruvinces,  the  teuiperatnre  rarely  iibove 
^°  F.  or  below  40°  F.,  except  in  Ibe  mounluln!, 
wbere  it  siuks  to  33°  lit  nigbt  pi'riia|is  uucc  or 
twice  iu  a  year.  In  ttie  forestbt-ll.  {vn*  livaltlij' 
and  more  moist,  and  at  Ifuies  liol:  in  iLe  more 
open  timl>er  tbc  cliniule  in  delightful.  In  Ihe 
tlltomi  n-gii)ii  (he  hntt  is  iulense,  aud  the;  .Mal- 
agasy fever  prevails,  and  very  often  proveii 
fatal  to  ihi>8C  wbu  are  not  fully  ncclltunted. 

A'atunil  HUtory  and  ProdiicU. — Madagnscar 
fs  remarkiibie  in  its  zoOlngy.  Tbei'e  are  no 
great  beasts  of  prey.  The  letniir  takes  the 
place  of  the  viinuuu  families  (>f  monkeys  aud 
apes;  there  are  several  species  of  aut-i-aters,  two 
or  three  civet  cats:  Ihe  aye-aye,  auuuimal  allied 
to  the  sloih  family,  but  foiiud  nowhere  else; 
and  there  are  several  I'odeuts.  Hepiiles  arc 
numerous,  but,  except  the  crocodile  and  three 
or  four  st>ecies  of  pythons,  are  geuenilly  harm' 
less.  Birils  are  numerous,  aud  many  of  them 
of  beautiful  plumage.  The  birds  of  prey  are 
large  au<l  i)owerfiil7  but  not  abundant:  and  a 
species,  just  become  exliuct.  ihe  tcpyornis,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  largest  bird  on  the 
eaitli.  About  iwu  thirds  of  llic  known  sw'cies 
of  birils  OQ  the  island  are  |>cculiar  to  JUadagiui' 

The  flsli  aie  plentiful,  aud  many  of  them  of 
edible  species.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals 
have  been  introduced,  and  tiitlle  and  sheep  are 
raised  and  exported  in  great  Dunil>ers.  tViid 
dog!!  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  pesl. 

The  flora  of  3Iadngasciir  Is  abimdnnt,  and 
about  TOO  out  of  3,001)  species  arc  pet»i]iar  to 
the  islaail.  Many  oF  them  arc  of  exquisite 
l)ea«ly.  It  w  a  j^Wiiidise  foi'  the  orchids;  more, 
and  more  beautiful  species  bein<r  found  hen' 
than  in  all  oilier  countries.  The  forests  alHiiind 
in  peculiar  and  valuable  timber,  some  of  It  Ihe 
finest  known;  and  caoulcliouc  trees  and  vines, 
tlie  copallree,  the  ssigo-palm,  the  bread-fruit, 
the  ItoHa  palm,  tlie  pepper-tree,  (he  lallow-lree, 
the  t ravel IcrV-t rue,  tlie  pomegranate  and  otiicr 
trees  of  ilie  ('itriis  family,  ihe  lamiirind.  the 
quassia,  the  lace-leuf  siirub,  the  sugar-cane,  (iic 
manioc— an  indigenous  arrow-root,  etc.,  etc., 
are  plentiful  in  the  forests  and  highlands.  3Iost 
of  the  cei'eals  are  largely  cultivated. 

Ethnolof/i/  tiufl  Tribftt  Divisions,— 
I'lie  origin  of  the  M.'ilagHHy  and  their  race  af- 
flnities  wilh  the  other  oiicnlal  nations  have  led 
to  gi'wit  Minirovetsles  among  the  most  emiaeiit 
ethnologists  of  our  century. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  i-iland  were  from  .siane  of  the 
Africiin  rnn'S,  iinfl  most  prnlwiblv  from  sinilh- 
eastein  Africa— Zulus  or  Kafln,  'I'hoiigh  dark, 
they  «;cm  to  have  Ikjcii  negiilos  rather  than 
negHH.-'i.  'Iliuy  were  known  by  the  Malafptsy 
as  Vazimba.  Iiivestigiidons  show  thai  (hey 
were  of  low  slaluie;  their  heads  were  narimv 
and  elongated;  (hey  were  [ihysically  weaker 
(hall  the  invadiufi  triljcs,  hail  tio  knowledge  of 
tlie  use  nf  inm,  iinil  liiiii  befori'  the  su|H-rioi- 
weajions  of  their  adversaries.  A  small  remnant 
of  Ihem  were  still  llvhijr  in  1«43,  and  it  is 
believed  liial  a  few  are  yet  to  1*  found  in  the 
south  west. 

In  regard  to  the  present  Inhabitants  of'ihe 
faland,  kuown  as  the  JIalagasy,  these  facts  are 
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and  Lancashire  do  iu  England;  and  (Jiis  lan- 


dillerence  In  color,  features,  and  hair  among 
(lie  different  tribes:  some  are  of  flue  stature  and 
physique,  but  very  dark,  urilh  curly  or  fri/zly 
black  linir;  their  featitres  are  more'Polj'nchian 
than  negro;  others  are  of  lighter  eomplexion, 
with  straight  or  very  slighdy  curled  hair,  gen- 
erally of  good  height,  and  well-formed,  llie 
Uovas,  who  are  the  ruling  (ribe,  are  generally 
somewhat  below  (he  miildle  stature,  of  a  light- 
olive  c<)mpk'xion,  frequently  fairer  (ban  the 
tinaiiish,  I'ortiigoese,  or  Italians.  Tlietrfaair  is 
black,  but  soft,  fiue,  and  s(niight  or  curling; 
their  eye»  arc  haxel,  (heir  figures  erect,  and 
thoughsmall,  well-proport hated;  Ihehaiidsaud 
fi-ct  small,  aud  (heir  gidt  aud  movements  agile, 
free,  aud  graceful. 

The  thet)ry  »)f  their  origin  which  Is  best  sup- 
ported seems  (o  be  that  these  tribes  are  of  Ma- 
layan or  JIalajo-Polynesian  stock;  that  they 
came  (o  Madagascar  at  different  times,  aud 
probably  not  In  large  numljers  a(  first;  that  the 
flrst  invaders  landed  iiu  (he  south-simtheaat  or 
east  coasts,  and  gradually  ci'owded  IheVazimba 
into  the  interior  or  highland  regions;  that  oilier 
companies  came  later,  and  landed  upon  the 
southern  and  western  coasts,  and  they  also 
forceil  ihe  alMirigines  ovray  from  the  coasts;  that 
these  invaders,  engaging  largely  iu  the  slave- 
(ruile  (bringing  negroes  from  (he  Mozambique 
coast),  and  tniding  with  Arabs.  Fhiruicians, 
and  Syrians,  and  being  of  Iikisc  morals,  became 
gradually  a  mixeil  race,  having  the  physical 
cl] a ract eristics  of  tlic  several  races  thus  com- 
mingled. At  a  period  about  1,000  years  ago,  a 
fresh  imipiion  came  from  .Malaysia,  a  more  In- 
tclligeut  tribe  than  their  predecessors,  aud  flud- 
ing  Ihe  coasts  occiipiul,  pushed  forward  into 
the  Interior,  aud  dnvhig  Ihe  Va/imba  before 
them,  iiossessed  themselves  of  their  lands,  and 

frew  strong  and  great  there.  These  weie  tiie 
lovas,  and  perhajis  also  Ihe  BMsimisArakas,  Ihe 
Bi'tAtiini^'ua,  and  the  tiih3nakaa  of  the  eastern 
const  and  forest  regions.  The  Bctsilco,  who 
[M-cupy  the  province  south  of  Imeritia,  (Jiougli 
'   'fjlligence  and  political  ability  they  strongly 


coni|)lexion,  ami  crisp  or  woolly  hair,  and  with 
a  low  anil  lirtHul  forcheiid  and  Ihick  lips,  re- 
sembling (he  negro  race  more  strongly  than 
anv  other  of  the  Malagasy  tribes.  Yet  their 
latiguage  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Ilovas,  aud  they  take  as  readily  lo  Ihe  arts 
of  civil i nation.  They  were  prolaibly  earlier  Im- 
migrants, and  iH-rhaps  had  Inlemairrled  with 
tlie  Vazimlia  or  the  Moninibiciiio  slaves.  They 
wei-e  divided  into  three  clans,  and  these  were 
often  at  war  with  each  oilier,  and  the  captives 
became  (he  slaves  of  the  captors. 

In  1810  the  principal  tribes  of  Madagascar 
were:  1,  The  SAkaliLva,  divliled  into  the  north- 
ern and  southern  tribes,  oci'iipyfng  the  western 
coast,  and  Including  manv  .smaller  chins;  tlicir 
memU'i's  were  estimated  all,50U,000,  2.  The 
lletsimisarAka.  with  sevend  i-htns,  and  Including 
(be  IJetanimeiiii,  occupving  the  eiiBl  coast,  about 
l,,=10«.(H>ri  more.  3.  The  Sihauaka  and  Tanka- 
riina,  uortlieiist  provinces;  aliuut  .'iOO.IJtJO,  4.  The 
Dam  and  Tatinlaand  some  smaller  tribes,  in  the 
southeast,  ,l')0,fKK).     -"i,  Imeriua,  the  land  of  the 
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Hovas,  then  about  600,000  ;  ami  6.  The  Betsileo, 
1,300,000.     The  last   two   were   the   Iligiiliinil 

Social  and  Hdif/ioiia  Condition 
Imfoi-e    Mlssiotia    were    estaMinhed,— 

Tliougli  discovered  in  medisval  limes,  no  effort 
was  made  by  Euroj>eftns  to  explore  or  colonize 
Hndagasciir  iMI  1306,  wheu  Uie  Pui'luguese, 
tifUT  some  e.xplorallon  in  1540.  uiMiertook  to 
i'[i9l)ive  and  Curietianize  its  ioliabitiuits,  TLey 
iiisde  repeated  efforts  to  tliis  end  in  the  next 
hundred  years,  landiuf  small  coiouies  on  its 
shores,  establisliiLig  tradiug-posts,  from  whence 
ihev  sold  the  people  wlio  came  under  tbeir  power 
(IS  ihives.  These  natives  were  Sakaliivas,  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  the  prey  of  European  slftve- 
duiilt-rs,  and  rnassncreJ  the  Portuguese  colonisis 
and  priests  In  1346,  1S85,  1600,  and  1015.  Tlie 
Euj^lish  and  Dutcli  made  several  allempls  to 
plant  colonies  at  vaiious  points  on  the  coast  <jf 
the  island,  between  159-i  and  1040.  Bothnatious 
weie  ai  tliat  time  eagnged  in  the  slave  trade. 

Ill  1642  (he  French  undertook  to  colonize 
-Madagascar,  and  within  the  next  170  years  they 
ha^i  organized  several  great  companies  or  socie- 
ties, and  planted  many  colonies,  in  which  Laza- 
rist  and  Jesuit  priests  were  always  consi)icu- 
mis  and  often  evil  advisei's.  but  owing  to  their 
mainlenance  of  the  slave-trade,  and  their  treach- 
erous dealings  with  the  natives,  four  or  Ave  of 
these  r^olonies  were  attacked  and  massacred  by 
the  chiefs.  From  their  own  misconduct  and 
till'  deinlly  charui:ler  of  the  climate  on  the 
coast,  the  last  of  these  societies  was  obliged,  in 
1086,  10  surrender  its  charter  and  its  whole 
properiv  to  Louis  XCV.,  King  of  France,  who 
claimi'il,  but  never  exercised,  authority  over  it. 
l-'iir  tliit  ne-vt  thirty  or  thirty-live  years  the 
ii'irthiirn  part  of  the  islaud  was  the  most  for- 
i::]:lalili!  renduKTOus  of  the  pirates,  who  infested 
Hie  Iiidliiu  Uceau  and  bade  detiance  to  ail  the 
Kiiropeiin  powers-  They  treated  the  natives 
well,  and  several  of  the  tribes  were  on  friendly 
l.urius  with  them ;  but  their  rendezvous  was 
dually  broken  up  in  17^.  It  was  not  unlil 
17-)4  that  another  attempt  w;ts  made  by  the 
Freuch  to  plant  a  colony  in  Madagascar,  and 
iliis  was  bn)keD  up  by  a  massacre.  In  ilie  57 
years  which  followed,  occasional  attempts  were 
iiiaili.-  to  establish  trading-posts  at  different 
poinis  on  the  island— at  Fort  Dauphin  in  the 
south,  TaiAiLlave  and  Foule  Point  on  the  east 
coast,  and  Ndsy-B6  and  Ste.  Marie  Islands;  but 
these  were  one  after  another  abandoned,  till,  in 
1811,  the  only  two  remaining  trading- posts. 
Taraalavu  and  Foule  Point,  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men  in  each,  were  surrendere<l  lo  tlie 


li  settlements  and  trading-posts,  maintained 
with  lilfiil  irregularity  from  1642  to  1811,  had 
prafes!<cd  to  liave,  for  one  of  their  objects,  the 
I'onversiOD  of  ttiese  heatiieu  to  Christianity;  they 
liiid  had  at.  all  times  Iloman  Catholic  priests, 
gciicnLlly  Lazarist  or  Jesuit  Fatliers.  at  their 
stations;  but  the  rajiacity  and  licentiousness  of 
llie  olflcials  and  their  men,  and  in  many  cases 
of  (be  priesls  iheuiselves,  had  dutguslcd  the 
.Malagasj,  and  made  them  despise  a  religion  so 
mucli  worse  in  their  sight  tlinn  their  own  idol< 
atry.  In  all  these  160  years  there  Is  no  menti<m 
of  more  than  niie  MalairaMy  convert,  who  had 
iH'cn  taken  to  Fiiini'C.  and  educated  by  Vincent 
<le  I'aul ;  and  lie,  while  actiug  as  a  servant  of 
two  of  the  belligerent  priest-«,  was  sliuu  with 
them  by  his  o«ii  counlrynu^n  In  1603 
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The  social  and  religious  condition  of  these 
tribes  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  most 
deplorable.  Not  only  were  the  different  tiibes 
almost  constantly  al  "war  with  each  other,  for 
tlie  ilouble  purpose  of  obtaining  spoil,  and  of 
securing  captives  who  were  reduced  to  slavery 
and  sold  to  the  slave-sbips  of  the  Ai'abs,  Turks. 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  and  (alas,  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  say  it!)  English,  and 
possiliiy  Americans.  Their  principal  chiefs 
also  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  tlie 
Ai-ab  dhoua,  or  slavers,  from  Zanzibar.  Mozam- 
bic|ue.  and  Sofala.  purchasing  negro  slaves  from 
Hozauibique  and  mm  from  Zaazibar,  and  pay- 
ing for  them  in  rice,  bullocks,  timber,  and  other 
products  of  the  island,  and  often  in  their  own 
countrymen  whom  they  had  enslaved.  As 
might  be  supposed,  the  stat«  of  moraU  was  as 
low  as  it  well  could  be:  polygamy  was  the  rule 
with  the  chiefs  and  nobles ;  chastity  was  un- 
known in  the  towns,  and  little  regarded  in  the 
country.  Many  of  the  large  triltes  were  adroit 
thieves,  cheats,  and  liars.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  lite  Sdkalava  (long  the  ruling  trilie),  the 
Bara.  and  the  Betsileo.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
SAbalava  sold  to  Mr.  Sibree:  "  All  the  Sakalava 
steal;  I  myself  also."  They  were  also  the  most 
treadierous  and  vindictive  of  the  trilies.  Some 
of  the  tribes  were  Industrious  and  skilful,  so  far 
as  their  opportunities  admitted,  in  the  meclian- 
ic  arts ;  others  were  indolent,  averse  lo  work, 
liut  ready  to  steal.  The  coast  tribes  were  gen- 
erally, though  witli  some  exception,  fond  of 
aquatic  pmsuits,  skilful  as  Ushermen,  turtle- 
catchers,  or  rowers,  and  imitated  the  Malays  in 
tlieir  long  and  welMiaudled  proas  or  caiioes 
with  outriggers ;  the  interior  tribes  were  gener- 
ally agriculturists,  when  not  engaged  in  war. 

Their  I'eligious  system  was  not  as  aniflcial  or 
philosophical  as  that  of  many  iieathen  nations 
They  believed  in  a  supreme  being  who  ruled 
overall;  they  also  haa  an  idea  of  subordinate 
deities,  who  ruled  over  certain  places,  persons, 
or  interests.  There  were  no  idol  temples,  few 
idolatrous  pi-ocessions,  no  priestly  class  in  rich 
robes  and  exerting  almost  regal  power,  no  pil- 
grimages, penances,  castes,  no  costly  offerings 
or  sacrifices  (this  at  least  among  the  Hovas. 
though  it  is  said  that  among  some  of  the  coast 
trities.  on  important  occasions,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered),  and  wliile  there  was  some  super- 
stition, and  occasionally  attempts  at  divination, 
there  seems  to  iiave  been  little  tendency  to 
fetichism  or  voodooism,  Mr.  William  Pool 
was  present  when,  at  (he  destruction  of  the  na- 
tional idols  in  1869,  their  chief  idol.  Rak^lim- 
aiiiza.  was  dissected  before  being  burned.  It 
was  of  small  size— a  piece  of  wood  two  or  tiiree 
inches  long,  and  as  large  as  the  middle  linger  of 
a  man's  hand,  wntpped  in  two  thicknesses  of 
scarlet  silk  about  three  feet  long  and  three 
inches  wide,  the  wood  pointed  at  one  end  and 
movaltle  in  tiie  silk,  and  two  silver  chains  about 
thi'ee  inches  in  length  at  either  end  of  the  silk. 
It  was  placed  in  a  small  case  made  of  a  [xirtion 
of  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree  hollowed  out. 
There  was  no  carving  or  ormnuental  work  upon 
it.  Tills  idol  was  the  guardian  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  kingdom;  others,  us  that  protecting 
against  serpents,  that  preserving  the  rice  crop 
from  barm,  etc.,  were  still  more  rude  tiian  that 
already  describeil.  One  of  tile  sovereign's  idols 
was  a  Kinall  (luunllly  of  sand  tied  up  in  a  clotii; 
Hiiotlu'r  was  an  imitation  of  shark's  teeth  in  sil- 
ver; others,  pieces  of  coral  or  bone.     The  wor. 
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hip   of   these   iiicls  wiis   nol   verv  goiieinl   or 

Thove  WIS  lu)  II 

rvL'irui.     ■[•],'-■   Malflpisv   were   lioi   ;i  devout 
■.<:•].]•.'■.  llioy  di.l  not  like  lo  reluiii  (iwl  in  ilieir 

niul  iiiuhiiiif  Imt 

meti.   ill    i.iovidi 

;iiiivvk'(li:.'.      Tliey  pni.l  a  siirt   of  hoiiiiige  ti> 

ligliihiij  -im  his 

ht'iv  dii  iMM'il  ;inci'Rinrx,  Imt  mi«.><l  no  temples 

.r  suilius  to  (hem.     The  iilol-UeeiH-rs.  ivho  1>V 

■usi^iLi,  Mil  the  rauk  imil  iirivilugr'.  of  noblw. 

liiitrlc.    -I'll.'  1 

xeie  iioi  very  iiumei-oiis.  niiil  were  ilislikeii  In- 

Uelwei'it    III.     ■ 

he  |ieo|ite.     Thev  resorteii  lo  liiviimliuii  ul  lli'e 

<,f  i.lmuU.      II'.    ■ 

leimiiid  of  the  rulers,  imd  geiiendly  the  onletil 

ofshm-,  ,uli,.|  : 

•f  ihe  Uingfaii  wus  mluiiiiisieriHi  by  iheiii.  ^  'niis 

—not  iiitri'iiueiiii 

in  a  part  of  a  liiM'lMiiuimi,  with  ninny  cen'oionies 

two  greiil 

Siikidava.- 

imu-ul  iiislnimetil  of  evil  in"  the'h;uiils  of  Uic^'e 
idol-keepers.     Fn>Lii  oue  iliinl  to  one  fourth  of 
llwse  who   Kwk    it   die.1.      Jl   WHS    :,    [.owerful 

aml  til  ha> 

volts,  the  1 

The  yoke 

euieiic  iiOLSOti. 

The  religiod*  svsiem  of  llie  irid.ipisv  e.\erte«i 

!>oI   thi-il^ 

no  iulliien.e  on  if.eir  moral  ni.Uires.  .iiid  indeed 

Dirtde  no  prelenee  iit  liohijr  hi.     It  was  simply 

lii-U  Ihi'v  '■ 

Eiipnosed  to  eon  t'er  iii>i>ti  tliein  leinpoial  beuetils; 

The   1 1  . 

■Bhy  or  for  -what  service  n.i  iheir  ]mrl  does  not 

onkiiou:i 

iippear. 

There  weiT  ii->   ii               .-■■     r.'i   Die  publir 

Kiiu'lM^  l.'i 

ivorshij]  of  ihv  i.l-.         i.   ■  u     1  .  .  -,<iii  i,i  h.iv,. 

liW-lMinlyorui.'iiiir.  'i  :  .1  -.  i   |  'i   ■.. -i  -  nf  iHviiKi- 

nf  Ihi'  Mik, 

Showing  i.fiw/'!"'/! 


'   hituiglit   oi 


of  IN 


'I'his  observiitiee  of  the  i 
live  tlays;  the  sovereiirn  biitlied  publiily  i 
pidacu,  liiid  buch  of  the  pHncipal  rinoil 
their  owu  lionies.  There  was  i.-reitt  feasli 
all  the  eapllut  vilhigL'>,  nianv  thousimi 
Imlloi'ks  beiiiiT  shiln  iilid  their  tle.~h  di-<1i'il 
The  idols  were  carrieil  m  !.rn(is>ion .  all 


like  thjil  of  most  savHgi;  iikHoI! 

to  the  elu-!s  of  iiohles  lAndVi'i 
often,  jierh^jK.  in  the  femuleas 


tliimjrhaonietiini-       |.    i,|.'      .11         ■    .   ■ 

TlK-rewiis  no  ■■' ;  ■i.'i    I   ■■■■  ...■  ■      :.    mi-  ■  I      v 

trilies:  thediTn-r- ■    ■  i     _.|   ■  .   .  ,  ■  ..-,  .1 

Killed    by  berulil-     .i:  I    I  ■■ i    >:\-  .;■      ■  ■■ul 

was  feudal  in  its  i  lianirlei-;  Ibe  ciiief  ami  ihe 
nobles  held  the  IrilK'  in  honrlnare:  they  owned 
hII  the  hmd,  and  the  jieople  as  well;  if  either 
tint  ruler  or  the  iioblex  reipiirwl  any  work  done, 
as  the  enltivulion  of  Ihc  rielils.  thu  preparation 
of  clothing,  or  iiima  ami  ninnilionsof  war,  or 
if  ihey  (lesired  lo  go  to  war  with  a  neigblmrlnE 
tribe,  the  clansmen  were  ealhril  ont  and  n^jniiud 
to  perforin  the  Merviiri.-,  piiiviiling  theuisflvpa 
witli  foiMi  and  clothing,  for  the  lime  rei|uired. 
The  chief  or  nolilcs  wure  only  rei|ni nil  to  for- 
nish  the  iii;cessury  ariiiH.  'Ibis  fon:fil  service 
was  ciillcd/««"W(pwi««,  and  it  exists,  in  ti  moiJi- 
flcd  forui,  to  this  time. 


ishuitia  lo  Giea 
of  (he  depunilen 
there  were  but  ti 
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Tlie  Frfiicli  noit  ik.I  ili^iH.iea,  liowtver,  lo 
givK  up  tlieir  cliiiiiis  <jii  MitiliigiiiiCJir,  iiiul  ii  loug 
coiitrovoi'Ky,  involving  iniicli  litjii-lim'  (Ui  tliu 
pjirt  of  some;  of  i)ie  toasl  cliitfs.  eiisiieii  Tin; 
new  govciuor  of  llie  Jlaurilius,  Sir  Koliert 
FaniifliHr,  was  L-xoctdiugly  lioslilu  to  Iht  bIhvc- 
trade,  of  ^biuli  MiiilHgnscur  had  lii!i;u  ilic  L-Lief 
naU  ill  the  luiliim  Oei-uii;  iiud  lif  siiiigln,  iu 
lliis  Murnindi'r  of  tliii  Fitncli  jwiwit  in  Mmliigiis- 

tlii^vi;.  of  wbicli  tiie  Fn-n<  li  I  mil  U-   i ■ --Icoug 

'■>i   lU.-    Iluvas  ,iud    'Jw  '    ■.,    I        .11.7:    king. 

^L-  I  hf  rf'|.n.^'nl«livf  of  Uk  iinU'^ai-}-"^  by  wliiL-li', 
midur  tt;nuH  fiLvoiiibli;  li>  botli  ]mi'iii.'a.  Lbcslave- 
iJiiili.-  iu  MadHgiiiiatr  sliouUI  lii;  brokuu  iip.  The 
titiii'   was  favoritblL',   for  lliubiiiiii   iiuuilral  Ibc 
bol]]  whieb  tbu  Eugliiili  Goveniinciit  cmild^ve 
bim,  unit  wiw  reiiUy  to  miikc  iiii'go  <;nnce.'sioiis 
to  ol)ti)iu  ii.    Tliuru  wi-n  ntaiiy  dittU'iiliics  iu 
lliu  wiiy  of  the  uegttl  1)11  ion.     Kiidniiiti  nisbedto 
be   r('i'0":ni7^  hs  King  of  )l<ul;lgit<scili',   Vfl  it 
w,.-  o.ifv   hy  reviving  ari.is  and   m«iu-y  by 
m[>:iii^  lit  tins  tfLiity  Ibat  he;  coidd  roiiiiiiur  the 
forndibible  tHhi':^  to  wijii-h  bt'  wilh  uow  jmyiiig 
li-ibiilu.     Hi;  hopiil,  iil-nj.  tbiit  liy  rtilnc-iug  the 
liiiipiiiijio  to  writing,  olin'idiiig  bis  in'oplf.  iind 
giving    his    Kol(lit.'rs    mililiirr    Itistnii'liun.    hi; 
slloiild  be  able  lo  relidii   tin-  iisi'cnduncy  ovur 
the  whole  kluud,  wliicli  lie  wiis  enilenvoring  to 
acauiru.       Sir   Hobfii    FiLniiib:ir  bcdievpil  tbtit 
Railiuiiii  woulii -fiiii  b,r,i.in. -.ovtreigt)  of  JLidii- 
gjisrar.  and   "liil.    Ii.    ki  i".\    tlu'  rniflint'ssaiirt 
treiiebtry  i»f  in  .-    ■■. .    _    .  ■  i.  K   iio  I'L-ltiSmistieil 
tliHt  ihcyoiirij     II  _  ■■.....  ..  I  |i  faiihwiihliiin. 

TlH'  ^reiil  uii|ii  I-  ■!■■  -  'ii^lii  >'<  H'l'i'  were  Ibc 
brtiikiiLg  up  ul  I  Of  >luvi'  i  liide.  Ibi:  securing  of 
lUf  eonmiLTcu  of  tbt  i^lllna  lo  England,  liie 
<'lc-vttiioii  of  Ibefui  siiviigfs  to  (.■ivillzntioii,  cdiica- 
lion,  and  a  bottur  lift;:  and  the  Introihii-tion  of 
(,'brlsliaiilty  among  tt  puople  wholly  given  over 
to  vlcu.  At  lUe  sHiiiu  lime  he  knew  llwi  If 
tliL-i  tri'iiCy  nnx  iiuitle  'with  Itadaina  uloue  it 
wmilil  be  repmliaied  by  siiniL'  or  all  of  Ihe  const 
tribes.  whi>  togel  her  were  jiosKibly  stronger  than 
Itadiinia.  Sb'  ItoK'rl  Fiirijiiliar  xeiit  Captain 
|j'  Sage  and  Jtr.  llivitie  to  Antananarivo,  the 
ilurat^apilal.tonegollatelhe  terms  of  the  treaty; 
and  on  Janiuiry  14lli.  1817,  Captain  Lc  iiage 
took  Ibu  oath  o'f  bhiod  willi  llailaiDn;  ami  the 
tii;aty  iKttwcen  then)  was  tonclndcil  on  Ibe  4lh 
of  February,  in  wliiob  it  was  stipnlateii  that 
Itadania  should  eimw  the  ccBKition  and  extiui;- 
tion  of  the  exporl  slave-trade  tbrtnig-bont  lite 
ixlaod,  I'illiisr  by  Idmself  i>r  luirties  umier  his 
control,  any  aiding  or  abetting  in  such  sale  in 
any  wny  being  ]ninis1ittble  by  the  reduction  of 
the  perwni  or  per.ions  so  olluiuling  lo  slavery 
tb  I' in  selves.  In  eoiislilcnition  of  Ihisconcession 
on  tlie  |)an.  of  Itnilnina,  tlic  coniniiK.sionors  on 
tile  iiart  of  Ibe  Governor  of  .Maiirilins  and  of  Hie 
King  of  Knglaiid  agiverl  ir>  ]iny  to  Itadama 
yejirly  $1.01)0  In  gold,  ¥l,()fl(»  in  silver,  lOU 
tHirrelH  of  powder.  lUU  Knglish  mnskets.  41)11 
uniforms,  a  corapiele  uniform  for  the  king, 
swimls  and  belts,  iwohofHes,  etc.,  etc.  Further 
it  was  Hiipulaleil  that  olUeeiM  nlionld  be  t<cut  for 
theinslnietkn]  of  the  Ma1iigasylrooi»<  in  military 
taeticHi  that  there  should' l)c'  no  iitttu'ks  mnife 
on  tlio  Sultan  of  tilt'  Comoro  Islands;  tliat  the 
language  should  be  redueeil  to  wiiting.  and 
tliat  scUoois  should  be  establislied. 

Sir  Robert  Farqubar  diil  not  deem  It  safe  to 
coiiehide   detiultively   the   treaty  uulll  he  bad 
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i-ed  tlie  aeiiuicstencc  of  ociier  chiefs  who 
'  luirtially  indei>cndentof  lladuma.  Aceoiil- 
»truclc(l  Ills  iigcnt  Sir.  Pye  to  bring 
e,  if  iKissible,  two  younger  brothel's 
oi  liadama.  one  of  tbein  heir-pi-esumiitive.  the 
two  chiefs  of  the  lietsiniisaraka  (one  a  Freucb 
half-breed,  who  called  himself  King  of  I'aina- 
luve),  two  of  the  HOiitberii  chiefs,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Bi^tauim&na,  and  TIadnnia's 
two  chief  ministers,  and  I'ecoticiling  ilicm  with 
Radania,  to  have  tbctreaty  sijrnedandapprovcd 
by  alt.  This  was  accomplishe<l  after  manv 
delays,  October  33d,  1817,  and  Captain  titanfetl 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Pye  signed  on  the  part  of  Sir 
lloliert  Faiquhar;  anil  Mr.  James  liaslle,  iis 
agent,  went  to  Antananarivo  and  continued  to 
Instruct  the  young  princes  and  aid  iu  enfoi-ciug 
the  treaty  for  preventiDg  the  e.vporlatiou  of 
slaves.  Jlany  untoward  ciicuinstnnces,  includ- 
ing the  treachery  of  some  of  the  paities  and 
the  stupidity  of  others,  delayed  the  ratlllcatiou 
of  this  treaty  until  October  lllh.  1820. 

Jlcanwhife,  early  in  1818,  without  wailing 
for  the  llnal  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Lon- 
don MiiasKiXARr  Society  sent  two  missionaries, 
Key.  S.  Bevan  and  U.  Jones,  with  tlielr  families, 
as  their  fir.st  mis-sioiiaries  lo  Ulndagasear,  They 
had  a1lem|)ted  to  plant  a  niissiou  there  in  1811. 
but  their  missionary,  Dr.  Vanderketup,  had  died 
on  bis  way  fi'oiii  the  Cape  of  Hood  Hoije  to 
Srauiltiiis.  Messrs.  Bevan  aud  Jones  reached 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius)  in  Jnlv,  1818,  and  landed 
at  TanialMVe  August  18lh.  leaving  their  fam- 
ilies in  Minirithi.'t.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  collected  together 
a  nunibei'  of  children,  whom  (hey  taught,  and 
made  some  studies  iu  regard  to  the  language. 
About  October  1st  they  levisiled  Port  Louis, 
but  soon  returned  with  their  families.  Soon 
after  landing  <m  the  const,  whei'e  a  station  was 
established  at  Andovoiiuito,  all  were  attacked 
with  the  deadly  Madagascar  fever,  and  before 
two  months  had  imsseil  Mr.  Junes  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  two  families.  In  April  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  his  labors,  but  frequent 
relnpses  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return 
to  Mimritius  in  July.  He  remained  there  for 
fourteen  mnnths,  but  when  the  troubles  n-itb 
liadama  had  been  adjusted  and  Mr.  (lastie  was 
about  to  return  to  AnlananMriyo,  Mr.  Jones 
aeeomiHinied  liiiu,  Sir  Rol>crt  Farqubar  doing 
all  in  his  |>ower  to  secure  for  him  a  favorable 
reception.  He  arrived  there  October  4lb.  18!0. 
King  Radama  welcomed  him  cordially,  and 
jravetbe  fullest  pennission  for  English  Pj'oics- 
laiil  missionaries  to  settle  at  his  capital ;  and  by 
bis  ]ier.sonal  kindness  lo  Mr.  .Tones  showet! 
bis  people  bow  desirous  he  was  that  they  slioiild 
be  msiructed.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1830. 
the  Ilrsl.  sehool  was  opened  at  Antananarivo. 
The  LiiJidon  Missionary  SiM'iely,  awake  lo  their 
great  opportunity,  sent  forward  their  luission- 
aries.  teachers,  aud  artisans  ns  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable, and  very  soon  the  mission  work  was 
actively  prosecuted  in  all  directions.  The  first 
work,  01  course,  was  the  acquiBlti<ni  of  the 
language  and  its  reduction  to  wnting;  then,  in 
their  schools,  the  children  were  taught  the 
written  hingtiftgc,  and  elementary  instruction 
by  means  of  it.  The  missionary  tcachcm  were 
preimring  books  in  the  )la1agasy  liingiuige;  the 
aitisins  were  teaching  the  people  carpentry, 
weiiviiig,  tanning,  and  blacksmith  work;  and  a 
prhiling. press  having  been  sent  out,  aud  fonts 
of  Malagasy  type  cast  in  England,  they  were 
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soun  printiu^  scliuu'.  b'^xjks  !idU  portiotis  t>f  the 
SciijHures,  iiudmstniciiiigibe  yoiiugiiodieacb- 
nbleMulii^isj  buys  iti  tlieiirt  of  print iiit;.  The 
m1ssiuiiant:8  were  tugugcil  in  tmiiKluiiti£  Ihe 
bcriplui^a,  iiQil  [□  iiri'iii.'hiug  tin  »iuu  u»  lliry 
could  wmiiiiandlbcwiigiiHge.  No  misaiouiirii-'B 
ever  workud  htinler.  iinil  uoiie  had  mure  evideut 
mtiulfeslftlioiis  of  the  divlcie  blessiriK  Dii  lllcir 
Itlbors.  Nere^ui'ily.  Ihe  Hi-hools  lielil  a  [iiiiuii- 
neol  piwition  iu  their  work  for  tlie  first  few  yuan*. 
The  king,  Ihoiigb  ecgaged  with  his  army  uud 
his  wur::.  ciR'diiniged  the  inslniction  ik  his 
people  tu  the  uluiust  of  hia  power.  Xeurly 
lOU  schiiols  were  eDtabliEibed  iu  the  ciipiiHl 
sad  Its  vlciuily,  Had  between  4.000  uud  5  000 
pupils  uf  both  sexes  passed  through  them 
liefure  182S.  huving  received  the  elements 
of  u  good  education.  The  iustruciiou  in  the 
uris  uud  tniiles  was  also  milking  great  progress. 
At  first  il  wi^'«  [littleult  tu  overeome  tlie  strong 


to  teneli  Ilii^'e  who  hiid  l>een  the  bond-servuuts 
uf  Hin  and  aililicled  to  tLe  groisesl  vices,  to  be- 
come ti-ni|ier>iti',  ehiiste,  pure,  and  Chrisi-like. 
The  missionarii'S  futmd,  after  itiey  Ui'iiine  able 
to  preueh,  Ihal  it  wus  uucessjiry  1o  tiave  the 
Word  of  God  eli-culated  among 'llie  people  iis 
fur  a«  [HisHible;  and  heuee  Ihey  rediiiibli'il  their 
efforts  lo  tniiislste  the  Scriptiires  qnickly,  buiI 
have  them  printed  auil  eirculuted,  at  llu-  sirne 
time  miiltiph'iug  us  rapidly  us  the}'  eoiiUl  the 
number  of  ituders. 


numbers,  il  was  very  active  in  Chrisliuu  wiirU  : 
anil  tliose  who  uuderyliMHl  the  Malagasy  liingne 
iven'  eT'C'iiiraged    li>  gather  tbe  vuunjr   Ilnvas 


■    for 


V  fullv 


bcller  fur  his  jieople  than  heathenism.  The 
loss  of  !;iicli  a  ruler,  at  sitcb  a  lime,  seemcil  the 
severcHi  blow  whicii  could  be  inflicted  uiHiii  this 
iiifanl  mi<»iou  ;  but  God  made  It  eventually 
themeiLusnf  llie  grcaleKt  gootl.  Railania  had 
selected  Lis  nephew  as  liis  successor,  if  he  left 
no  sou.  but  one  of  his  twelve  wives,  by  no 
means  ibe  favorite  wife,  ciinspired  to  secure  Ihe 
throne  li>  herself,  and  succeeded.  Her  tiuiue 
was  itnbodo,  and  she  was  of  a  family  of  nobles 
of  tbeflrft  rank:  but  she  wasof  violeni  Icmper, 
utterly  unKcnipuloiis  and  bltHidibirKiy,  devoieU 
to  the  worship  of  idolf,  and  given  to  nil  the 
vices  of  (lie  llovHs.  tjhe  nscendetl  the  throne 
as  Itunavilloiia  I.;  and  her  first  oltieial  a<'1  won 
tlie  pulllag  lo  diWli  of  nil  ihe  near  rclalivev  of 
the  bile  king,  and  all  Ilie  ottlecrs  who  hiiil  been 
mo)!t  attaciicd  to  him.  iiiume  of  llicse  Here 
siieared.  but  olliers  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
among  lliem  the  motber  and  sister  of  itadaniu. 
and  the  hiii-bund  of  llie  Inlter,  were  starved  lo 
death.  No  one  was  left  alive:  wlio  could  contest 
Lerchitn  lolheilironc.  .Mr.  Havtie,  the  Brit- 
ish i-fKident  and  warm  friend  of  the  niission- 
sries.  had  died  ul  Antananarivo  in  18-^6  :  but  his 
suece-Nor.  Mr.  Lyidl,  was  onien'd  to  leave  the 
counirv  ul  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  his  family 
n-ere  siibjected  lo  gross  Insults.  The  mission- 
aiic^Hinhbeir  followers  were  naturally  alarmed; 
but  ilmugb  there  woii'  indications  vf  a  coming 
sloi'in  of  perKcclllion,  b  pleased  Uod  that  its 
furvslninld  bc>  averted  for  nearly  seven  years, 
]uiiflli]ii  the  new  ci  in  verts  should  Ik'  gallicred 
into  chiiit'be'^.  uiid  cncoiiniged  and  instructed 
bv  the  nnssjonaries  till  tlicv  could  liear  up 
iigiiinM|ici.ccutL<.naiiddcBtb  '  In  1829, 'S",  and 
■■■'A  lhe.|Mcen  "as  ,;,-,mffi\   in   i 


»l(ci>ded;i.tlierswereforni.>.li..  .  „  ... 
the  cjipilal,  and  two  or  tiu-ee  in  Voniamgo,  a 
district  about  a  day's  jimrnev  to  the  west.  In 
Junuary,  1IJ-J8.  the  tiospel  of  St.  I.iikciii  .Mala- 
nisy  wiiw  put  to  press,  mid  otlier  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  i)riiited  as  rajildlyas  tljpy  could 
be  properly  prcimnxl.  In  the  luitunin  of  lH*i7 
a  permi.-ision  bad  been  received  from  llic  king 
allowing  any  to  be  baptized  who  desired  (o  re- 
ceive that  rite  ;  but  though  none  came,  tliere 
was  evidenee  in  abunilHiKC  tliiit  nmiiv  h]Ld 
almt:doiicd  their  idols,  and  were  s<'(>kini  after 

into 'their  liearls. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  tbe  nii.sii. diaries 
were  beginning  to  feci  cncouragcil  al  Ihe  gfMit 
success  which  wemed  to  be  wltliin  llieir  gnisp, 
that  Kinu'  lladama  dierl,  on  the  2Tlh  of  Julv. 
1838.  Itadania  was  not  a  CUristiiin  :  indeed  (le 
was  u  man  of  many  and  heinous  faults,  and  bis 
death,  al   t!ie  early  age  of  thirty  six,  was  iin- 

jrenre  lint  be  had  many  good  traits  ;  he  was 
pulriotie,  iiixniv,  and  trnthfil!;hc  was  far- 
slL'litcd,  luid  evl-n  his  ambition  M  him  to  de- 
sire tbe  iniprovcnieiit  and  elevation  of  bis  jwo- 
ple.  He  saw  that  u  wfilten  language,  eiliica- 
tion  ami  p-ncnil  intelligence,  the  nroinolicai  of 
industrv.  a.id  n,..v.,w^i,  military  ilis<-ipline 
w„„l<l    MMl„.  tlM.H„-..-M,|,eriorlo,dlud,iaccnt 


.irovcrsy, 
-  French. 

leirwai-sbipsliariliomliardedTnnnilave.Fiade 
liril.  and  I'otnl  Lance,  but  had  been  severely 
|>iils<'dal  Finde  Pohit.  and  llie  French  com- 
uidcr  and  six  waihirs  euplured,  beheaded, 
d  tbeir  heads  i<ut  on  poles  on  the  shore  of  llic 
wn.  Therevolulion  in  France  prevenliHlacoD- 
inuuce  of  the  war  :  but  Queen  IfiLiiavaloua, 
show  her   bnuul  ii  —     '     '         "       '  '  "~ 
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be  lives  of 

I  tri.'kerv, 
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ibl   into 
coast  lh< 
ilan  of  Ssikalava   were  necused   i>f 
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lava   were  necused   i>f  ennifaling 

some  biiitdn^ils,  the  crosses  surrounding  the 
village  ;  and  some  Ihousimds  of  the  peotde. 
whom  Ihey  had  tried  lo  defend,  ncrc  sei/.cd 
and  sold  aa  slaves.  So  grcul  was  the  mgn  of 
terror,  that  the  people  of  Voliilena,  in  the  forest 
iM'lt ,  cKcaiwd  10  the  forests,  and  became  brigiinrls, 
nlundering  nil  who  cami'  that  wav. 
.I'li'-iNg   H- '■•  - -    '    -    '    - 
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tlie  tiid  of  six  moDtlis  after  Radama's  death 
the  tiiisi:ii)iiar[eH  ixetv  peiiiiitlfd  to  resume  their 
luborH,  iiud  ilie  udioohi,  the  tranxlHtioti  of  the 
Scriptincs  and  athtr  bouks,  and  ibeii-  printing 
wL'ut  forward  rapidly ;  the  New  Teatatueut 
traiixlalion  ^rai!  eotii [Meted,  and  soon  after,  by 
the  aid  of  [tie  I}riti»h  and  Foreign  Bible  liiodeiy, 
its  iiriiiting  wax  quiiiiuenced.  Portiotm  of  the 
01(1  Tc'taiiient,  and  iiarlicularly  of  the  Psalms, 
wure  jjrcpart'd  for  tliii  press,  uud  the  translation 
of  the  ivhole  i>f  the  Olil  Teslameut  was  pusbi'd 
fiirwiinl.  Thmiigli  the  childrcti  in  the  schools, 
and  those  who  had  gone  out  from  them,  these 

GitlioiiM  of  the  Scriptnres  were  widely  circu- 
ted  ;  a[id  when  lu  IS^tS  all  tlic  boys  above 
thirlecti  years  of  age  in  the  schools  were  drafted 
Into  Ihe  army,  largo  quanlities  of  these  and 
other  gciod  books  were  widely  tirculated.  In 
lijiKt  nut  less  than  IIi.UUO  copien  of  paHs  of  tlie 
Scriptiii'cs  were  flnlshiil,  and  upwDi-da  of  6,U0U 
of  thuiii  were  sent  out  JMr.  and  Mi's.  Atkinson 
were  sent  liomu  in  July,  lUSJ,  on  the  plea  thai 
Iheir  permit  lu  remain  had  expired,  and  Mr. 
CaulH)i'D  in  ISBii ;  hut  there  were  almnt  a  dozen 
mlsNionaries  and  their  families  left,  and  none  of 
these  were  ordoTedawav'till  1830,  wheuSlessrs, 
in.  Chick,  ami  Kltcblng  were 


and  their  labors  had  beeu  greatly  blessed.  _._ 
inuivc  ciuirch  had  been  formed,  and  no  Mala- 
gasy biul  lieen  ImptiKed  iinlil  1881  ;  but  on  the 
'i'M  of  Jluy  of  tiJtU  year  the  qnecn  issued  a  mes- 
sage, granting  iienuiKsion  for  the  baptism  of 
converts.  Regarding  this  as  the  direct  answer 
to  piiiyer,  tiie  nussioiiaries  proceeiled  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  There  were  ninny  converts, 
and  on  the  :}Uth  of  May.  1»31,  Mr.  Griffiths  bap- 
tized twenty,  and  the  llrst  nallve  church  was 
fornuii.  Haptisins  were  almost  constant,  other 
churches  were  formed ;  mid  in  a  few  months 
there  were  between  one  and  two  thousands  of 
members  of  tliese  churches.  At  the  end  of  six 
inontliH  the  permission  lo  baptize  was  witlldniwu 
in  Ibe  cnsc  of  those  who  were  in  the  government 
service,  and  ii  month  or  two  earlier  the  useof  wine 
at  the  Comniuniou  was  prohibited  to  the  same 
t'lnss.  About  three  months  later,  in  Jamiatr, 
1883,  these  prohibitions  were  exleudetl  to  all  the 
|K>ople.  Before  1888  the  attempt  was  made  to 
divest  the  eiluealion  given  In  the  schools  of  any 
religions  chiiracti'r.  and  those  who  had  been 
bikpll/cil  were  put  hilo  Inferior  [Nlsltions.  The 
qneen  was  procecdiuir  eaiiliously.  but  it  was 
evident  that  a  decidett  reaeiiuuary  policy  had 
coiuinenced.  Liberty  to  pi-each  and  print  still 
remained,  and  great  e.\ertions  were  made  to 
prepare  a  large  number  of  books  for  circulation, 
anil  to  instruct  lliu  increasing  congr^utions 
which  presseii  forward  lo  hear  the  Word  of 
God.  The  Christian  soldiers,  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  the  queen,  had  carried 
their  portions  of  the  Scriptures  with  them,  and 
all  over  the  island  little  groups  were  learning 
lo  read,  meeting  together  for  worslilp,  and 
trusling  in  Christ  for  salvation.  The  more 
pnmiiningof  the  converts  were  seeking  for  in- 
structh>n  to  enable  them  to  preach  Christ  to 
their  countrymen.  In  June,  1884,  the  mission- 
arlcB.  though  looking  forward  to  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  Hlnnn  of  perscc^ution.  were  still 
able  lo  praise  (!orl  that  bo  many  were  savingly 
cotivei'ted  and  1  hat  the  work  waa  going  forward 
with  sucii  power.  In  July,  1834,  the  queen 
forbade  any  native  except  those  in  the  govem- 
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ment  service  to  learn  to  read  or  write  ;  It  was 
evident  that  still  greater  trials  were  in  store  for 
the  Cliristians.  This  and  other  proclamations 
indicated  that  the  wliole  force  of  the  queen's  dis. 
pleasure  was  to  be  visited  on  the  native  Chris- 
tians ;  and  a  few  who,  from  unworthy  motives, 
had  manifested  some  fi'iendship  for  the  Chris- 
tians {though,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  not  one 
of  those  who  had  received  baptism),  began  to 
wlthdniw  from  them,  and  associate  with  the 
heathen  portions  iif  the  community. 

Ratsimanlsa,  who  had  t>een  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  about  this  time  became 
prlme-minisl«r  to  llie  queen,  was  the  chief  per- 
secutor, and  prompted  her  to  greater  cruelties 
llian  even  her  brutal  nature  demanded.  It 
was  clear  to  him  that  If  Clirlstlanity  was  not 
arrested  the  idolatry  of  the  country  would  be 
overturned,  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors 
forgotten;  and  in  Januaiy,  1885,  at  his  instiga- 
tion, a  formal  accusation  was  made  against  the 
Christians,  before  the  cliiof  judges  of  ihellovas, 
and  the  following  charges  were  preferi-ed:  1st, 
They  despise  the  idols;  2d.  They  itre  alwavs 
praying;  3d.  They  will  not  swear,  but  meruly 
attimi;  4th.  Their  women  are  chaste;  Sih.  They 
are  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  their  religion; 
6th.  They  observe  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacred  day. 
It  seems  that  their  enemies  could  allege  nothing 
against  them,  "except  it  were  concerning  the 
law  of  their  Ood." 

The  qneen  formed  the  opinion  that  their  de- 
spising the  idols  of  their  fathers,  and  ceasing 
to  pray  to  the  royal  ancestors  by  whom  the 
kingilom  hud  been  founded,  wouhl  surely  lead 
them  in  time  to  despise  her,  and  ti'eat  her, 
their  living  sovereign,  with  contempt,  resci-ving 
all  their  reverence  and  love  for  the  Lord  Chrisl. 
Thus  jealousy  was  jidded  to  her  hostility  to 
Christianity. 

The  crisis  which  came  so  suddenly  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  following 
incident:  An  influential  chief  appeared  before 
the  qtieen,  and  requested  that  a  bright  and 


predecessors,  by  the  doctrines 
and  how  the  ancient  customs  were  being  de- 
stroyed, and  the  new  faith  whs  spreading  on 
every  hand;  tliat  this  would  soon  lie  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Madagascar  by  the  Euro- 
peans; and  as  he  wouhl  rather  die  than  see  his 
sovereign  and  country  so  disgraced,  he  asked  for 
a  spear  to  pierce  his  heart  before  that  evil  day 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  was  so  affected  with 
grief  and  rage  that  she  remained  silent  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  then  vowed  that  she 
woulil  put  a  stop  to  Christianity  if  it  coal  the 
lifeof  every  Christian  on  the  island.  She  issued 
an  order  on  the  15th  of  February,  1885,  for  a 
grand  kabary  (a  mass-meeting  of  the  people),  to 
assemble  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  March,  on  the 
plain  of  Mahamiialua,  west  of  the  capital,  and 
mat  preparations  were  made  for  the  assembly. 
On  thosamedar(Pebruary  15th).  all  the  "heads 
of  huudreds"  were  assembled  on  the  same  plain, 
where  the  judges  met  them,  and  conveyed  the 
queen's  command  that  they  should  forthwith 
summon  all  who  were  able  to  walk — men,  wom- 
en, children,  and  slaves— to  attend  the  kabary 
to  be  held  that  day  fortnight,  on  the  1st  of 
March.  Nonewereloremam  at  homeinlmerl- 
na  except  one  individual  in  each  house,  to  lake 
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dressied  to  tbe  missionaries,  forbidding  rclisiuus 
woi-sLI".  tlie  lite  of  bapiism,  auU  the  lutaeniljliiig 
of  B  sbciely,  to  her  subjecis.  Tlie  Europuius 
■were  peruiilted  lo  follow  tbeir  owu  Liistoma 
and  religious  practices,  but  lliey  could  out  be 
allowed  to  teatb  ilieni  to  ibe  (lubjccls  of  liaua- 
valoua.  They  would  be  allowed  to  (eacb  such 
arts  and  scieuces  as  would  be  benefltiul  to  ber 
subjects,  but  uotbing  beyond  tbese. 

At  the  great  knbary  of  March  Ist  there  was 
liriiig  of  cannon  and  musketry,  aud  Ibe  suldiei'S 
EurrouDded  the  nuiltilude  to  iospire  tbem  willi 
terror,  and  then  the  principal  judge  addressed 
the  kabiiry.  deliveiinE  a  lou^  message  froni  tbe 
queen,  calling  upon  all  who  nad  beeu  baptized, 
all  who  had  worsiiipped  and  kept  the  SHiibatb, 
or  bad  entered  into  a  Christian  society,  to  I'ome 
forward  and  accuse  tbeniselves.  and  confess 
such  crimes,  under  paiu  of  d(«[h.  Ratsiinant)^ 
repeated  tbe  substiuici-  of  the  queen's  rojal  nics- 
siiKe,  and  some  of  the  head  mcu  replied  lo  it 
wtth  servility.  Others  seemed  reluctant  to 
make  reply:  when  Kainiharo,  one  of  thi'  queen's 
chief  officers,  and  for  Iwenly-flve  years  a  [ii'ime- 
minister,  the  bitterest  of  persecutors,  sind  thai 
unless  the  guilty  ranic  forwai'd  within  n  month 
lo  accuse  themselves,  the  officers  and  judges 
would  cut  off  their  heads.  The  queen  reduced 
the  time  for  eonfes.sion  to  a  week.  About  two 
thousand  confessed,  and  on  the  9tb  of  .March, 
1835.  she  pi-onoimced  sentence  on  them.  Ilie 
twelve  senior  teHchem  were  reduced  in  rank. 
and  four  hundred  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
were  tiegraded.  some  of  them  to  (be  condition 
of  common  soldiers.  Among  the  people,  those 
who  did  not  liold  offices  under  the  government 
were  fined  according  to  tbe  extent  to  which 
they  bud  avowed  tlieti-  attachment  to  Christian- 
ily.  There  were  about  1,600  of  these.  There 
was  no  shedding  of  blond  at  this  time;  butns 
an  answer  to  tbe  earnest  petition  of  the  mission- 
aries and  teachers  to  be  permitted  to  leacli  and 
preach  under  certain  restrictions,  the  queen 
ordered  tliat  any  Malagasy  who  was  seen  in 
company  with  any  of  ilie  missionaries  should 
lie  arrested  and  put  in  ctiains.*  All  portions 
of  tbe  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  were 
ordered  U>  he  given  up,  under  Ihe  severest  pen- 
alties; but  many  were  compiled,  and  gave  com- 
fort to  the  persecuted  ones  in  after  years.  AH 
religious  meetings  were  prohibEl«d,  and  spies 
commissioned  to  hunt  the  Christians  and  their 
forbidden  books. 

In  June  and  August  Messrs.  Cameron,  Free- 
man, Chick,  aud  Kitchine  left  Madagascar  bj 
order  of  tbe  queen,  but  Rev.  Messrs.  D.  Johns 
and  E.  Baker  remained  to  give  what  comfort 
and  help  they  could  to  tlic  little  band  of  failhfiil 
disciples.    They  also  determined  to  complete 


Malagasy  printers  snd  compositors  had  bee 
pelled  lo  leave  tliem,  but  they  toiled  on  till  tbey 
had  completed  both  books,  and  printed  an  edl- 
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lion  of  about  one  Ibousniui  copits,  which  were 
soon  absorbed  by  liie  Chrisiiuiis.  who  concealed 
them,  as  far  as'possible,  from  the  government 
spies.  Probably  llie  larger  part  wens  eventu- 
ally conliscated,  but  a  contdderable  nunilwr 
::aiiie  to  light  after  llanavalona's  death.  Being 
again  ordei-cd  to  leave  tlie  islund.  Messrs,  Johns 
and  Baker  departed  iu  July,  1836,  but  uot  till 
IheT  liail  bid  the  ci>nvcrts  an  uifectionale  fare- 
wefl,  pi'eiu'liing  at  great  risk  in  the  old  cbajiel 
at  Anibatonakaiiga  from  tliu  text,  "Liml,  save 
us!  we  perish."  Hiey  retreated  to  Mauritius, 
but  Mr.  Johns,  at  least,  visitetl  the  Island  more 
than  once,  anil  iu  m40  penetrated  to  the  capital, 
where  he  found  Ut  his  sorrow  that  many  of  the 
disciples  had  beeu  called  to  sufTer  miirtyrdom, 
while  nine  al  the  lime  of  his  visit  were  put  to 
death  at  Amb6hip6tsy.  More  Ilian  two  liunilre<t 
C'bristians  were  scattered  over  Ihe  cmii^lrj-, 
many  of  them  in  chains,  others  biding  fmm 
their  enemies,  but  all  "destitute,  afllicled,  tor- 
mented," yet  full  of  faith  and  trust  In  God, 
"enduring  us  seeing  Uini  who  is  invisible"  to 
mortal  eyes.  Mr.  Johns  made  great  efforts  to 
secure  the  escape  of  sonic  of  these  tii  N6sy  B<^, 
and  thente  to  JIaurltlus.  A  few  did  escape, 
but  tlie  strict  watch  kept  up  by  tbe  queen  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossible  for  tbem  t<i  evade 
her  spies.  In  1B43  Sir.  Johns,  who  had  again 
vi.sited  K6sy-Bt'  on  one  of  these  errands  of 
mercy,  succumlwd  to  tbe  fever,  and  died  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  zeal  for  the  rescue  of  these  ftlatagasj 


clo^^ed  tbe  schools;  proJTibi1e<l  all  religious  meet- 
ings; sent  away  all  the  missionaries;  confiscated 
all  the  portions  of  Scriptures  and  religious  Iwwks 
she  could  find  by  her  spies;  degraded,  fined, 
aud  whipped  the  Christians,  and  threatened 
tbem  with  severer  punishments;  and  yet  the 
miml>cr  of  Christians  was  increasing  every  day, 
and  quietly  but  persistently  all  her  decrees  were 
set  at  naught.  She  determined  upon  severer 
measures,  iiit  she  Iiad  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to 
root  out  C'hristiaiiity  if  she  bad  to  put  every 
Christian  lodcatli. 

Early  in  1836  Rafaravavy,  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  was  accused  of  Clirlstiniiily,  aiui  was  con- 
itemncd  to  death;  but  Ihe  queen,  being  alarmed 
by  a  great  fire  in  tbe  capital,  spared  her  life  but 
fined  nor  heavily. 

The  queen's  bloody  wars  and  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  lives  i>f  her  soldiers,  who  |ierished 
by  lens  of  thousands,  had  led  to  a  famine  and 
to  uprising  in  some  portions  of  Iincrina;  these 
she  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  aud  if  those 
accused  were  Chrisliiins,  there  was  no  mercy 
for  them.  In  the  eight  months  following  Messrs. 
Johns' and  Bakcrsdepartui'c  in  July.  1886, 1,016 
persons  were  put  to  death  in  the  cnpital  on 
various  chargCH,  tiCH)  of  tliem  having  been  de- 


clared guilty  by  the  tnngeim  ordeal,  and  either 
dying  from  the  poison  or  lM;ing  speared,  ■'56 
being  burned  to  death,  and  60  killed  by  criicl- 


otber  means.  That  a  considerable 
number  of  these  were  Christians  was  certain; 
but  tbe  avowed  executions  for  professing  Chris- 
tianity did  not  begin  till  August,  1B3T.  when  a 
prayer-meeting  was  discovered  and  br()ken  up, 
tliose  who  h^  attended  it  arrested  and  pun- 
ished: one  of  these,  a  young  woman  named 
Hasalama,  one  of  the  earliest  cunTerls,  who  had  ' 
been   baptized  by  Mr.  GrifDths,  was  reserved  '. 
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for  tleiitb  l)y  tbe  queen,  Sbe  vas  first  chained 
iu  the  way  to  prudiice  the  utmost  torture,  and 
the  next  moruiug  led  to  the  place  of  exccutiou 
at  Ambihipfttsy,  where,  wliil«  praying  thai  tlie 
Lord  tvoiilil  receive  her  spirit  aud  that  this  Kill 
miglit  nut  bi!  lud  lo  the  cliiirge  of  her  murder- 
ers, she  was  tbrust  through  by  the  fatal  spear, 
and  her  b(Miy  left  lo  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
dogs.  In  1^7  Uafaralahy,  a  young  but  de- 
vote<l  C'lirislian  man,  sufiered  nuirlyrdom  on 
the  same  S|>ot,  and  with  the  sanne  holy  confi- 
dence and  joy.  Tbe  storm  of  persecution  now 
increased  in  vioieuce.  and  a  large  number  of 
Christians  were  apprehended  and  coudemned 
to  death.  Among  the  number  were  six  (four 
men  and  two  women,  one  of  the  lattei'  being 
RBtaravavy.  alrfad.v  mentioned),  who  escaped 
from  the  island  and  reacited  Eugland.  Must 
of  ttxise  who  were  condemneil  suffered  dcnih 
by  the  spear.  Many  weie  sentenced  lo  take 
the  Utngena  ordenl,  and  being  generally  de- 
clared guilty,  were  speared,  if  they  did  not  die 
first  from  the  poison.  Many  were  deprived 
of  their  honors  and  rank,  and  if  in  the 
army,  whatever  their  rank,  were  degraded  to 
the  position  of  common  soldiers.  Heavy  fines 
were  exacted  from  others;  many  were  sold  into 
perpetual  slavery,  and  some  were  sent  to  the 
most  unliealtliy  portions  of  the  coast  to  die 
from  tbu  fatal  marsh  fevers. 

There  were  many  hundreds  of  these  sufferers 
for  Ciirist's  sake,  but  none  of  thcui  turned  back 
to  idols,  or  to  the  vile  life  of  the  heathen;  and 
what  was  espeeially  astonishiug  to  the  queen, 
there  wore  scores  of  adiierents  lo  the  new  fajtli 
for  every  one  whom  she  put  to  death.  The 
persecution  raged  fiercely  in  I8!i9,  1840,  1841, 
and  184S. 

The  years  from  1843  lo  1848  were  marked  by 
a  decided  lull  hi  the  peisecution.  The  qtteen 
was  in  difl3cul1ies  with  both  England  and  Ft'ance, 
and  her  attention  was  diverted  from  the  Chris- 
tians by  the  incidents  of  tlie  war.  In  this  lull 
of  the  persecuting  spirit  the  gospel  made  great 

Eirogress.  The  queen's  son,  Hak6to(aftei'ward 
bulania  11,),  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Chiis- 
tians,  and  itis  said  professed  conversion;  Prince 
Bamonja,  his  cousin,  was  already  an  active 
Christian,  aud  liad  suffered  for  the  faltb,  and 
among  others  of  noble  rank  tbe  son  of  Baiui- 
haro,  tlie  prime-miuister  of  the  queen,  and  (he 
most  violent  persecutor  among  the  Hovas,  had 
joined  the  Christians,  The  native  preachers 
preached  and  baptized  almost  openly  in  the 
suburbs  of   the  capital,  and  very  many  were 


finding  that  her  realm  was  becoming  largely 
Christian  iu  spite  of  her  previous  efforts,  re- 
solved now  to  try  still  severer  means  of  fulfill- 
ing her  vow.  On  the  28lh  of  March  1849 
nineteen  Christians,  all  of  them  of  excellent 
families  and  four  of  tbein  at  least  from  the  high 
est  nobles,  were  condemned  lo  die  for  the  cnme 
of  being  Christians.  Fifteen  were  to  be  h  rled 
over  the  cliffs  at  AmpAmarlnana,  a  perpeiidic 
ular  wall  of  rock  150  feet  high,  and  with  a. 
rocky  ravine  or  ciifion  at  the  bottom.  This  is 
now  known  as  the  Rock  of  HurliiiE  of  Antat  a 
narivo.  The  queen  looked  down  from  her  pal 
ace  windows  and  saw  her  subjects  dashed  to 
pieces  because  they  were  Christians.  Tbe  idols 
were  taken  lo  the  place  of  execution,  and  each 
victim  was  lowered  by  a  rope  a  little  way  tver 
the  precipice,  and  tbe  demand  made,  "'^ill  \oi 
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worship  this  god  ?  or  will  you  cease  to  pray  to 
Christ  ?"  'ITie  answer  in  each  case  was  an  em- 
phatic "No!"  and  the  rope  was  cut,  and  tie 
martyrs,  often  singing  as  they  went,  were 
hurled  down  upon  the  rocks  below.  Only  one 
of  the  condemned  was  spared— a  young  girl 
of  fifteen,  a  relative  aud  favorite  of  the  queen, 
who  finding  her  firm  caused  her  to  be  taken 
away  and  sent  to  a  distant  village  on  the  charge 
that  she  was  insane.  This  noble  girl,  Havlva 
by  name,  lived  to  found  a  large  Christian  church 
in  the  place  where  she  was  exiled,  and  to  bring- 
her  father  and  her  rehitivcs  lo  Christ,  Mr. 
Ellis  saw  her  iu  1863. 

Four  of  the  nineteen  who  were  condemned  to 
death  that  day  were  andrians  or  nobles  of  the 
highest  nnk,  and  as,  by  tbe  Hova  custom,  their 
blood  could  not  be  shed,  the  queen  resolved  lo 
put  them  to  death  by  burning  them  at  tbe  stake. 
Tbe  sentence  was  executed  at  FaravWiitra,  a 
level  summit  of  the  northern  ridge  of  hills  of 
the  city,  just  where  it  begins  to  slope  dowu  to  the 
great  plain.  Of  these  four,  two  were  husband 
and  wife,  the  latter  about  to  become  a  mother. 
They  walked  calmly  lo  the  place  of  execution, 
singing  the  sweet  Malagasy  hymns  which  had 
been  their  joy  in  the  past  and  were  their  solace 
now.  Arrived  at  the  place  they  meekly  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  tw!  fastened  to  the  stakes. 
Amid  a  terrific  storm  of  rain  and  lightning  the 
fires  were  kindled  and  mounted  higher  and 
higher,  but  no  cry  of  pain  proceeded  from  the 
fuueral  pyres,  but  only  songs  of  praise,  and 
these  prayers,  recorded  by  a  faithful  disciple 
who  witnessed  their  martyrdom:  "O  Lord, 
reeeiveourspirits;  for  Thy  love  to  us  has  catised 
this  to  come  to  us;  but,  O  Lord !  lay  not  this 
sin  to  tlie  charge  of  our  rulers, "  The  Christian 
lady  had  I  he  pangs  of  maternity  added  to  the 
terrors  of  the  flame,  but  she  uttered  no  cry  of 
anguish  even  when  the  brutal  executioner  with 
his  spear  thrust  tbe  new-born  babe  back  into 
the  flames.  When  their  bodies  were  cousumed 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  burled  over 
the  cliff  at  AmpAmarinana,  or  such  portions  of 
them  as  had  not  been  devoured  by  the  wild 
dogs,  were  brought  to  Faravohitra  and  burned 
in  the  same  fires  which  had  consumed  the  other 
martyrs. 

This  was  only  the  beginning,  Tbe  queen's 
rage  increased  every  day,  and  she  was  con- 
stantly inventing  some  new  torture.  Her 
prime-minister,  Rainiharo,  .was  equally  fero- 
cious with  his  mistress  as  a  persecutor — both 
had  sons  who  were  converts,  or  at  least  fearless 
advocates  of  the  Christians.  They  resorted  to 
crucifixion,  and  fearing  lest  the  agony  of  this 
form  of  death  should  not  be  sufficient,  when 
iLey  were  nearly  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst 
and  exhaustion,  fires  were  lighted  under  the 
crosstit  and  these  and  the  martyrs  were  con- 
sumed together.  At  FJadSna.  a  plain  adjacent 
to  the  Lapital,  scores  of  victims  were  put  to 
death  by  stoning,  and  the  horrors  of  this  form 
of  death  as  committed  by  Malagasy  bauds  were 
said  to  have  exceeded  all  others.  The  friends 
of  tl  oSe  put  to  death  at  Fiadana  stole  forth  at 
I  if,ht  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of  tiieir  lives 
carried  off  for  inteiment  all  that  could  be  col- 
lected cf  their  remains. 

Every  possible  indignity  was  inflicted  upon 
those  who  were  condemned  to  death.  These 
executions  were  continued  till  hundreds  had 
perished  In  addition  to  those  who  endured 
the  extreme  penalty  of  death  by  these  vorioUB 
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morti's  of  lief 


:ioii,  a  far  larger  number  suf- 
fi'reil  in  oibcr  uiij's,  iind  iii  very  many  dial's 
their  BiilTeriiigs  iL'nniuutfd  in  deiiili  or  la-lplesK- 
iiiss,  Tliirlj~«'Vftj  iircRilH'iK,  witli  Ihelr  wives 
anil  t'aiiiLlii'S,  nvrv  ftamgned  tii  a  life  of  irn.-- 
di'eiiiiible slaven-.  'Ilie  priipcrlv  i>f  thus*.'  who 
wei'e  «)l(i  inui  sbivery,  us  well  us  of  those  who 
were  cxet'uleil.  was  aliowtil  Id  bi-come  Ibe  ]irey 
of  the  rabble,  >vho  were  tints  eiicoiirajwil  To 
become  sjiies.  Over  HXI  were  tlojr^'eil  teri'ibly 
witli  whips,  !iQ<l  then  suntenctHl  to  »i)rk  iu 
chains  for  life.  Many  who  hail  i>ni|H'rlv  were 
lieavllv  liaeiil,  and  Ihe  nobles  wlio  hail  [mires-^eil 
Christianity  weru  iiol  imly  liepilveil  of  ilieir 
riink.  but  were  fuieed  1o  the  liardesi  atid  most 
menial  htbor.  Officers  of  Ihe  armv  were  re- 
duced  lo  tile  ranUi;  uud  eondemned  Ui  severe 
hibor  ill  biilUlIng  a  large  stone  house  us  ii  gov- 
erniiU'iii  faetorv,  and  were  bniiuled  with  Ibu 
woril«  TN'-lii'ili><r'iH'i.—"  Tlial  whieli  is  not  to  be 
imitated."— to  prevent  othera  from  following 
tlieir  esam[)le.  "  Altogether,  in  the  early  spriiig 
of  1849."  says  Ihe  Hev.  E.  Pwut.  one  of  tlie  mis- 
slonaries  of  rhe  London  Missionary  SiK'lety. 
'•  1,900,  aeeoriling  lo  the  lowest  esliniutc,  but 
more  pnibubly  uuwonls  of  2,000.  wei-e  thus 
severely  pnnished  and  tortured  Itecanse  they 
had  either  professed  or  favored  the  religion  of 

This  cruel  persecution  went  on  for  years. 
The  fudges  were  bieessanlly  occupied"  with 
examinations,  and  the  least  act  or  word,  the 
vaguest  wuspieion,  exposed  all.  from  the  liljrhest 
to  the  lowest,  to  be  dragged  before  Ihem.  The 
coimlry  was  s^'oured  in  all  dinttious  by  (lie 
spies  of  tlie  qiieeuoud  tlieiilol-keepers.  Domi- 
ciliary visits  were  of  daily,  often  of  hourly. 
reenrVence,  and  staves— usually  an  iiBeitioiinte 
clftKs  of  the  iiihabilants— watclied  their  owners' 
everj'  movement,  aiid,  for  the  tirst  lime,  found 
Iheni.selves  listened  to  in  a  court  of  jnsiice, 
Kumbers  fled  to  thi'  moimlaias,  or  hid  tliem- 
selves  in  tlie  depllis  of  Ihe  neigliboiin!;  forests, 
eking  out  a  suinty  siibr'i.ftenee,  until  want  aiul 
exposure  put  an  end  to  tlieir  lives.  Others  cou- 
slruded  liiding-plaees  in  their  own  houses,  hi 
their  rice -pit.'*,  and  on  their  own  farms,  and  were 
tlicre  tended  and  supplied  with  food  by  their 
relatives  for  years,  reappearing  long  iifitr  ihey 
had  been  acconiited  <lead. 

The  four  princiiwi!  plaei's  of  execution,  Am- 
bohipotsy,  AinpilniuilnHiia,  Ambillonakflnga, 
and  Faravbhitra.  have,  since  tlie  queen's  death, 
been  made  the  sites  of  four  memorial  churches 
of  stone,  capable  of  seHlinjr  iilvmi  one  Ihonsand 
■worabippera.  The  money  for  erertlng  these 
was  furaialied  by  En sijijii 'friends  of  the  Mala- 
gasy Christians,  but  the  C'liristinns  have  theni- 
selves  erecti;d  excellent  and  commoilIouH 
churches  on  oilier  sites,  where  Ihe  Mood  of  Ihe 
martyrs  was  shed.  All  tiie  tesliinony,  both 
lieathen  and  Chrisiian,  kIiows  ihat  not  only  was 
there  no  recantation  among  these  converts  to 
CbrlBtianity,  many  of  whom  wi're  illiterate  and 
but  recently  bnmght  to  f'hiisl.  biit  that  they 
bore  the  gross  indi^ilties.  and  Ihe  cniel  and 
terrible  deaths  to  which  they  were  aulijected, 
with  tiniet  heroism  and  nn'fallering  trust  in 
God.  "Let  us  go  and  siiihinvihcse  CTirlsifans 
behave;  they  are  said  not  to  tic  afraid  to  die," 
were  the  words  of  some  of  Ihe  [iiincipal  officers 
of  the  royal  houaehohl.  The  same  officers 
said  afterward,  "  We  were  near,  and  saw  all 
that  took  place.  The  Christians  were  not 
afraid,  and  did  not  recant." 
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a  ]>owi'r'in  the  Cliri.stian  religion  which  over- 
came all  mrlhly  opposilion,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tiaiLs  were  Ihf  niosl  Iruly  Inyal  of  nil  the  queen's 
subjects.  Many  felt  and  said:  ■■This  is  the 
linger  of  (JimI:  lliere  must  be  something  divine 


lielief;" 


I   they 


.1    IH'COI      . 

iiig  the  iHTil  lo  which  it 


This  lU'iMcutioii  eiintinued  with  great  fury 
till  ls.Vi,  "hen  tlie  dealh  of  itaiiiiliAro.  the 
prinii-iiiiui.-lir  iwbohad  bwn  even  more  liiller 
m  his  ]ierseculing  spirit  ihan  Iheijnei'n  lierw'lf); 
the  iulliienei'  of  llie  young  priiui>,  whiih  was 
exeried  in  favor  of  ('hrisliaiiily :  am]  of  his 
cousin  Hanionja,  who  w»ri  anaeiive  Chrislliin — 
were  iiistrniiieiilal  in  piiiilneiiii;  i;n'hler  lolera- 
lion.  But  the  iliseoverv  of  n  plot  to  delliioiie 
the  (pimi,  instigated  hi"  a  FR'ncii  advenliirer. 
-  id  malicioiislv  I'hari.i'cl  aurainsi  ilie  ChriMians. 


furii 
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DiMiiig  tills  pi-riod  of  <ompaniliv,.  ,|uiel, 
lli'v.  Willimii  l':ilis.  Foiiign  S.i-reiarv  of  tin 
London  Jlisstonary  S-K-ieiy!  made  three  visits  ii 
Madapisear.  hi  the  lioix'  of  bringing  eomforl  ti 
tlic  .siiUering.  faithful  diseiphs  in  Imerina,  in 
IK.'i:;.  1K.14.  and  1S.V!.  lie  ri'iiilied  Tainulaveiiuil 
other  liiwns  <in  the  east  const  in  IKTiH and  Iti.-.-l, 
and  Aiilanaiinrivo  in  lsr>r>.  A!<aiii  in  Mari'li. 
IMIl.  he 


able  I 


Cbri!.  .  , 
Slalagasy  New  Tolai.i 
to  make  ihe  iie4uaint:ii 
Itakoto  (later  Kaiifima 
a  high  ojiiidon.     He  w 

?le  muri"'ii'ii>'Kn!r'l'i 
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delemLinalioii  lo  stamp  nut  (■|lii^lialli^v,  Ail 
wiK[iceled  persoTis  u.ti  iiii|.iisoiiiil,  anil  dnih- 
kabiirj-siassi'iiiblie'.)  «iie  liild  in  (lie  eily  anil 
its  lieigliboriioiid  to  deiioiiiie<'  tlie  {■hrisliaiis. 
A  few  days  after  Ilie  lirsl  girat  assembly,  twi^n- 
ly-otie  were  stoned  anil  thru  N'hiaded;  many 
others  snlfered  at  Ilie  ■  Hoi-k  of  lliirlinu:''  itnil 
it  was  believed  lliallhis  nas  Ibe  uiosl  fatal  of 
all  the  ]H'rsi>( ■111 ions.  A  l:irf;e  mil  ' 
lenccii  to  the  langena  ordeal,  \i\ 

died,  and  many  ni ore  iiere  |iiil' _ 

reduci'd  'o slaverv.  This ]iei>j-<iii ion  was main- 
taiiiwi  for  msirly-three  yeai-s  Hut  .leliveraneu 
was  now al  hand.  On  the  l.'ilh  of  August,  18(11, 
the  nueen  died.  She  had  reigned  thirty-three 
years,  and  Iwenty-tlve  of  Ilios<>  yearn  bad  been 
marked  by  eniel  persecution  of  ihe  sidnls  of 
GiMl,  and  vain  efforts  to  root  out  Christianity 
from  the  ishiiid.  The  result  had  Iwn  that 
those  vfho  were  jierwciitwl  "  went  everywhere, 
preachinjr  ihe  Word."  Chiisttan  life  had  at- 
tained a  depth.  j«,w.t,  and  realilv  which  would 
have  licen  impossible  in  a  llmV  of  case  and 
prosperity.      All   that  an   absolute  sovereign, 
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tliousauds  liuiJ  been  put  to  dejilh  in  vaiious 
ways.  Yet  tlie  little  company  of  Ijelit-viugmeii 
uad  womeu  left  by  llicir  EdkIIsL  piistoi^s  mid 
teiichei's,  as  sLeej)  wltliout  a  slieplierd,  in  1836, 
]in<l  multiplied  at  least  twenty-fold  in  1861,  and 
had  iittaint'd  to  a  fulness  of  faitli  and  love, 
'tvliicii  brougbt  tbelr  heathun  fellow-countiy- 
men  to  Clirist  more  surely  iLan  any  preaching 
could  do.  They  liad  studied  tbe  Word  of  God 
very  faithfully,  and,  like  Paul,  Ibey  knew  in 
whom  tbey  had  believed.  TUeir  patient  trust 
in  Ood,  tli'eir  forgiving  spirit,  bad  often  melted 
the  iiearts  of  their  persecutors.  Their  purity 
of  lite  and  morals  was  attfiated  by  their  ene- 
mies; tbelr  religion  was  their  only  crime.  On 
tbe  18tb  of  August  the  Prince  HakMo,  tbe  son 
of  Runaviilona  I.,  succeede<l  bis  mother  with  the 
litte  of  Radama  II.  Mr.  Kills  says:  '■  Tbe  sun 
did  not  set  OD  the  day  on  wbicn  Itadama  II. 
bocamt;  King  of  Madagascar  before  be  bad 
pro(^luinied  etjual  protection  to  all  Its  Inhabi- 
tants, and  declared  that  every  man  was  free 
to  worship  God  acconling  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  without  fear  or  danger." 
Prison  doors  were  opened,  the  fetters  were 
knocked  oQ  from  tlie  prisoners,  messengers 
were  dispatch e<l  lo  tbe  remote  and  pestlleoilal 
districts,  to  which  many  of  tbe  Christians  had 
been  biiiiished,  to  save  alive  those  who  had  not 
nlrcady  perished  from  disease  and  exhaustion, 
to  remove  the  heavy  and  cruel  cliains  tbey  had 
worn  so  long,  and  to  set  free  those  who  bad 
been  consigned  to  lioiJC less  slavery.  The  exiles 
hastened  home.  Men  and  women,  wan  and 
-wasted  with  suSering  and  want,  reappeared  in 
the  city,  to  the  astoiiishment  of  tbelr  nelj;hbors, 
wiio  liad  deemed  them  long  since  derid,  and  to 


joicing  everywhere  prevjiiled;  while  even  the 
liealhen,  who  had  sympathized  witli  tlie  Chris- 
tians In  their  sufferings,  now  congratulated 
Ilium  on  their  deliverance. 

Within  a  month  after  the  queen's  decease 
eleven  houses  were  opened  for  the  worship  of 
G<id  in  the  capital  and  great  numbers  in  tbe 
adjacent  country,  and  churches  were  being 
erected  everywhere,  and  filled  Sabbaih  after 
Sjibbalh  with  rejoicing  worshippers.  Within  a 
very  few  years  tbe  memorial  churches  were 
erected,  which  rendered  Antananarivo  famous 
alike  for  its  churches  and  palaces. 

Raditma  II.  Invited  the  missionaries  of  the 
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printing   was  also   actively  resumed,  and  this 
was  of  great  service  to  tlie  king. 

l-iadama  II.  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities,  and 
of  a  kindly  and  amiable  disposition.  He  had. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  mother's  life,  been  very 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Christians,  and 
had  boldly  defended  them,  sometimes  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  life.  He  badneverunitedwiili 
any  of  tbe  churches,  nor  did  be  profess  to  be  a 
Christian  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  though 
he  had  often  said  he  hoped  to  become  one. 
His  earliest  proclamations  were  very  favorable 
to  Cbrlstianlly,  giving  perfect  religious  freedom 
to  all,  and  inviting  religious  teachers  to  come  to 
the  country.  He  also  invited  traders  and  for- 
eigners to  come  to  the  island  and  establish  trade 
there,  lie  also  abolished  all  export  and  import 
duties.  The  immediate  i-esult  of  this  was  that 
tbe  cheap,  vile  rum  of  the  Mauritius  was  poured 
into  tlie  island  iu  immense  quantities,  and  tbe 
great  trade  in  bullocks  and  other  commodities 
was  paid  for  iu  this  horrible  stuff.  Tbe  na- 
tives, especially  of  the  coast  tribes,  who  bad 
previously  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  their  own 
rum,  which  was  more  costly,  now  became  ut- 
terly besotted  and  ruined,  both  in  body  and 
estate.  He  made  many  other  decrees  which 
were  wise  and  good.  He  restored  the  lands 
and  property  to  the  Christians  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  Ills  mother's  orders.  He  dimin- 
■  '     '  ...       ~anompd<ina  or  unre- 
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Kills  reached  the  capital  in  June,  1883.  and 
-was  followed  in  August  by  three  ordained 
ministers,  a  medical  missionary,  a  teacher  and 
a.  printer,  who  were  all  soon  busy  resuming  the 
work  laid  down  in  1830.  Christianity  had  tri- 
umphed. Tlie  3,000  adherents  lo  the  Christian 
cause  who  then  braved  the  rage  of  the  persecut- 
ing <{necit  had  become  a  hc^  of  40.000,  only 
about  one  fifth  of  them  baptized  believers,  but 
all  witnesses  for  Christ,  and  ready  to  suffer  and 
die  for  llim.  In  this  Jubilee  of  deliverance 
many  were  daily  added  to  the  churches  Bacic 
«t  these  were  more  than  100,000  who,  though 
not  believers,  hail  relected  idols  and  were  ready 
to  embi'ace  Christianity.  Provision  was  madeas 
rapidly  as  possible  for  reopening  tiie  schools,  and 
the  king  gave  his  sanction  and  aid,  for  ' 


ill  money.  He  set  free  all  the  captives  of  the 
Betsileo,  Silkalava,  and  other  tribes  which  bis 
mother  had  raided;  and  not  only  restored  their 
pi-opcrty  so  far  as  he  could,  but  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  bad  perished.  He  endeav- 
ored to  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and 
to  secure  for  his  people  the  advantages  of  for- 
eign inven  lions. 

But  with  these  good  laws  and  decrees  be 
made  many  bad  ones,  which  worked  great  In- 
jury to  himself  and  his  country.  He  became 
very  intimate  with  a  wily  and  unscrupulous 
French  adventurer  named  Lambert,  the  same 
one  who  had  conspired  against  his  mother,  who 
led  liiiu  into  intemperance  and  oilier  vices,  that 
bo  might  have  more  power  over  him.  While 
iutoxicated,  the  king  concedal  to  Lambert  over 
one  third  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  Island,  the 
privilege  of  working  all  its  mines,  and  of  con- 
ductinir  manufactures,  and  of  bringing  in  as 
many  Jesuits  as  he  pleased.  These  concessions 
were  all  violations  of  the  long- established 
"customs"  of  the  Hova  rulers,  but  Lambert 
induced  him  to  sign  contracts  for  them,  with- 
out any  compensation.  He  had  also  surround- 
ed himself  with  young  men,  many  of  them 
heathen,  and  of  dissolute  habits,  with  whom 
be  engaged  iu  cross  excesses,  and  who  con- 
troltea  the  appointments  to  offices,  and  really 
governed  the  realm.  These  young  favorites 
were  called  tbe  jl/monwistt.  At  their  prompt- 
ing, and  in  the  interest  of  the  idol-keepers,  he 
promulgated  a  decree  that  all  differences  of 
opinion,  whether  of  Individuals  or  of  villages 
and  towns,  might  be  settled  by  open  battle  be- 
tween the  parlies,  and  that  the  successful  party 
should  not  be  called  to  account  for  any  deaths 
which  might  result.  This  was  really  opening 
tbe  way  to  civil  war,  and  the  wiser  nobles  and 
leadeis  would  not   permit  Ihis  law  to  go  into 
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effect,  nnr  the  M^namaso  to  conlinue  to  rule. 
The  most  powerful  of  the  uobks  went  to  tlie 
king  and.  ou  their  kuces,  begged  liitn  to  revoke 
this  decree  nnd  give  up  the  JlinamiiM).  He 
obsiiuaiclj  refused  to  do  eitlier;  ii  reriiliitioii 
ensued:  tlic  M^namiiso  were  »ecure<l,  iiikI  most 
of  them  put  to  death;  and  the  kiug,  still  I'oii- 
tiuuiug  obstinate,  was  strangled.  No  other 
dealLa  aud  no  riots  eusued,  uud  the  ue.xt  day 
llie  queen,  Rab6do,  was  proclaimed  as  a  coiiKti- 
tutloual  sovereign,  ruling  In  conneclioii  with 
Ihe  body  of  nobles  aud  tlie  heads  of  the  people. 
The  new  queen  was  called  to  tlie  throne  as 
Basoherina.  Tlie  const itullounl  provisions  were 
few  and  simple,  but  very  effective.  These  are 
samples;  I.  "The  sovereign  shall  not  drink 
Bpiilluous  liquors."  2.  "Perfect  freedom  and 
protection  is  guaranteed  (o  nil  foreigners  who 
are  obedient  lo  the  laws  of  the  couulry,"  'A. 
"  Friendly  relatious  are  to  be  muiniaiued  with 
all  other  nations."  4.  ''Protection  and  liberty 
to  worship,  leach,  and  promote  Christianity  are 
secured  to  Ihe  native  Christiausns  well  as  lo  for- 
eigners." S.  "  The  sovereisni  or  any  ofher  per- 
son may  not  sell  to  foreigners  any  lands,  or 
mines,  or  waterfalls."  This  last  was  the  revival 
of  nn  old  law. 

Queen  Itnsoherlna  wasuot  aCliristiau,  but  an 
Idohiter;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  good  sense 
and  integrity,  and  she  carried  out,  fn  iwrftct 
good  faith,  the  agreement  she  had  meue,  and 
even  added  many  favors  to  the  Christians.  ^^Iie 
had  difficulties  at  first  with  the  SilliaHvas  u[ul 
some  of  the  otlier  tribes,  who  would  not  lie- 
lieve  tliai  Kndaiiui  II.  was  dead:  later  she  liail 
troubles  witli  Lambert,  who  iiislstetl  on  liis 
concession,  and  liuvatened  to  cause  the  French 
squadron  to  bonibard  Tamalave  unless  it  was 
yielded.  He  was  finally  (juleled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  (340,000  by  the  Hova  gtweriLmeiil, 
She  was  also  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Jesuit 
priests,  who  were  really  French  spies.  Tliey 
demanded  sites  for  churches,  aud  the  recog- 
nition of  their  schools,  and  were  given  lo  in- 
truding into  the  palace,  and  ndininistertng  their 
ritual  tind  rites,  without  asking  anybody  s  per- 
mission. They  claimed  lo  liave  cnjwned  I{ji- 
ilama  II.,  anil  when  Queen  Itnsoherina  was  dy- 
ing, and  had  been  for  many  hours  unconscious, 
to  have  administered  extreme  unction  and 
ushered  her,  all  unknown  to  lierself,  into  heaven 
as  a  devout  Catholic  queen.  She  found  it 
necessary  lo  deprwe  her  first  ^rime-nunister  for 
iDtemperance,  and  replaced  him  bybishrolher, 
RainilaiarlTony,  who  became  later  (list  hi guinhed 
OS  the  ablest  of  Oriental  statesmen . 

But  in  all  her  relations  with  the  missionaries 
and  Christians  she  was  a  good  and  just  ruler, 
and  during  her  reign  the  churches  prospered, 
and  the  mission  work  went  on  very  satisfac- 
torily. From  18B4  to  1866.  the  Soclely  for  tiie 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  planlcrl  some 
missions  at  Tamatave  and  at  Foide  Point,  but 
owing  to  the  climate  did  not  for  some  time 
meet  with  great  .success,  and  after  Ihe  with- 
drawal of  tlie  Cliun-h  SItssionary  Society 
from  the  coast  in  1874  they  transfei'red  llieir 
headquarters  to  the  capital,  though  siltl  main- 
tninlng  a  mission  at  Tamalave  and  its  vicin- 
ity, and  going  for«-anl  with  the  work  iti  IJet- 
sileo.  They  now  have  a  bishop  at  the  Ga]iltHl. 
The  Church  Aliwionary  ikiciety,  after  many 
misfortunes,  established  a  missi<m  at  Aiidevo- 
rinto,  70  miles  south  of  Tamatave,  and  in  1868 
extended  their  labors  into  the  Hetsilco  province. 
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Tlieir  missions  in  Mndnga scar  were  transferred 
to  the  S.  P.  O.  in  1874.  'i'liere  are  more  than 
10,000  ndhereiils  in  these  combined  mlssloiis, 
and  113  native  preachers  nnd  teachers.  The 
!?oclety  of  Frieiiils,  Inith  of  England  aud  Anu-r- 
icii.  extabltslu'd  schools  and  labored  /ealously 
with  the  mlsslonaiics  of  tlie  Loiidoci  Jlissionury 
Soclely  from  1807,  anil  soon  eslnblishedn  jiriiit- 
ing  establish inent.  They  have  many  schools. 
and  arc  doini;  a  itreat  aud  good  work.  The 
Norwegian  Missioiiiuv  Society  commenced  their 
labius  In  18(!7  at  ifltaiVi.  in  North  Itetsileo. 
Their  work  here  has  U'cn  producli^t'  of  excel- 
lent results.  Thev  had  In  11:188  3:1  slalioiis,  in- 
cluding sevend  aniong  llie  Sjlkalilva  of  the  west 
coast,  cNtubllslied  in  1S74,  but  not  very  success- 
ful: and  three  established  l[i  l»m  among  the 
Tuniila  and  Anosv  of  Ihe  souiheast  ciiast,  which 
arc  pnnuisinir.  ^fliey  have  more  than  ao.lKKl 
adhcitTits,  and  ;104  schools  with  neailv  83.000 
sclioUu-^, 

Ttic  lasl  diivs  of  Quern  itiisnhcrina  were  ilark- 
eni'd  bv  a  coii^pinicv  mid  inMirrolion,  headed 
bytht-V.\prinie-iuiiiistcr.  Haiiiivoiiiua-bitriruu- 
otiy.  to  phice   a  jtiiing  Christian   king  ou  the 

Tliesciieine  failed  Mgiiallv.  and  the  conspirators 
were  arrested  and  jiut  hi  I'lons.  (Jum'u  Itasoher- 
Ina  die.1  April  1st,  ImOs,  Ihi  the  2d  of  April. 
\>*l9f.  ItEinionia.  a  iiiccc  or  ciiisin  of  the  late 
guei'n,  was  iinxlauucd  (juceii  of  Madairnscar 
under  ttie  title  of  ihiimvfilojm  II.  Oij  tiii-^  oc- 
casion, for  the  lirst  lime  in  Ilx' history  of  Miirhi- 
gascar,  no  idols  were  linnighl  truth  tn  L^iit  ilic 
new  queen  as  siie  stood  iH'foic  ilic  imipic  on 
tiie  balcony  of  llic  great  pahi.c.  Tlir  poinilEir 
leailers  of  tiie  Jialagasy  were  shrewd  c^iiEiiigh  lo 
si.'c  Ihal  the  attcnipteil  ivviilutlon  after  tiie  ih'atii 
of  Itadamu  II.  hud  luirtiv  failed  bciiiiise  It  had 
not  gone  far  enough,  a:id  that  if  they  would  re- 
tain their  iHisiiiiiii.  and  make  Jlailagiiscar  a 
real  anil  |ierinarieiit  [louer  among  the  eastern 
nations,  the  refoi'in  must  go  foiivard.  and 
Clirisiianity  must  be  recognised  as  a  real  power 
in  the  state,  and  its  {.riivernmenl  and  [loliey  must 
beelianged  whh  thai  end  in  view.  Theprhne- 
niinisier,  lialnilaiAHvony.  a  man  of  c\1raoiili- 
uary  ability,  who  was  at"the  liciiil  of  this  move- 
ment, was  not,  probably,  at  that  ihue  a  Chris- 
tian, tlioiigh  he  had  been  for  years  n  stiiiient  of 
the  Hcriirturcs.  One  after  anolher,  ciiaiiges 
were  made,  and  it  soon  became  unilerslix)d  that 
Sladaguacar  was  to  be  a  ('hristian  kingdom, 
and  that  lianavalona  II.  was  to  be  the  first 
Ciirislian  queen  of  the  island.  (In  the  Sd  of 
September,  18iJ8,  tlie  coromition  (lilerally  Ihe 
JlKehoi'iiut.w  "ceremony  of  showing"),  tlie  first 
public  0(K;tLsIoii  when  the  sovereign  showed  hei'- 
self  to  the  people,  took  place.  H  wascelebi'aletl 
with  great  jiomp  and  eercmony:  (lie  royal  can. 
opy  was  cmblaHuied  with  Scripluru  texts,  ami 
a  copy  of  the  -Malagasy  Seriptuifs,  elegantly 
iKiund.  was  placed  conspieuouslv  hv  iiei'  si<le 
under  the  cimopy,  and  on  her  ri'lurn'lo  tlie  pal 
ai;e  [iniyeifl  were  <ifrcn'd  by  one  of  the  native 
imstoi's.  The  next  month  the  queen,  the  prime- 
minister,  and  the  houseliold  or  the  pidaco  met 
together  fin'  (jliristlan  worslliti,  nnd  this  prac- 
tice was  maintained  daily  during  lier  wliole 
reign.  On  llic  Ifltli  of  February,  1809,  Hana- 
valotia  II.,  followiiifj  the  example  of  former 
(pieens,  was  mariicd  to  llie  prime- minister, 
llahiilaiiirivOnv.  It  was  in  their  case  a  lovc- 
niiilch;  lie  hail  lieen  convertt^d  since  her  acces- 
sion  to  the  thi-oiie.     Two  days   later,  after  a 
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vt-ry  cariifiil   nod   Ihorough   esaminalion,   the  slaves,  until  the  queen's  Arm  and  gentle  mao- 

queeu  tiud  priiue-minister  were  buntized  and  re-  axemen;  made  l.liem  ashamed.     As  soou  as  pos- 

ceived  into  the  piiliice  church  by  Audridmbfilo,  sible  she  sent  missionaries  and  teachers  among 

one  of  ihc  most  eloquent  aud  duvoied  of  the  tliem.    Eveu  of  her  own  Hova  and  Beisileo, 

native  pastors.     It  was  the  custom  with  each  nearly  2,500,000  in  uutnbtir,  only  150,000  were 

sovereign  of  Madngiiscar  to  erect  M  the  begin-  nomiDally  Christians;  aud  Ibe  rest,  though  Iheir 

ninK  of  the  reign  some  stately  building,  usuitlly  idols  were  burned,  were  liable  to  lapse  into 

II  palace,  in  the  royal  enclosure.     Queen  liana-  idolatry  again  if  tiiey  had  a  determined  leader, 

valona  II.  commenced  llie  erection  of  a  slone  Their  tendencies  in  this  direction  mtist  be  over- 
chiirch  in  the  palace  enclosure  in  July,  1809. 

The  idol-keepers  and  Che  idol -worshippers  of 

Imerina  saw  that  the  power  would  soon  passout  .  . 

of  their  hands,  and  they  were  enraged.    Their  by  their  demands  aud  int_     „..._  ,. 

anger  was  increased  by  the  notice  given  ihent  sion  ot  the  island,  expel  the  Protestants,  and 

tliat  they  were   degraded  from  tlictr  rank  us  establish  the  lioman  Catholic  Church    there, 

nobles,  and  would  tie  compelled  henceforth  to  At  one  time  they  demanded  indemnity  for  a 

render  ihcJjindmpo'iHii  or  forced  government  pretended  loss;  at  another  they  required  an  un- 

servicc.      The  principal   Idol-keei^ers  came  to  conditional  suirender,  giving  her  eight  days  to 

the   palace   and    demanded    that    the    queen  comply  with    their    ultimata,    the  alternative 

should  return  to  the  worship  of  her  ancestors:  being  tlie  bombardment  of  all  her  ports.    After 

when  this  was  refused,  they  declared  that  the  six  or  seven  ycai's  of  such  conduct  the  queen 

idol  had  medicine  that  killed.     The  language  was  driven  intoadefensive  war  withthe  French 

was  treasonable,  and  after  a  hasty  consultation  nation,  aud  through  the  two  years  of  life  which 

a  deputation  of  tlie  chief  ofUcersof  the  govern-  remained  to  her  she  carried  it  on  with  adignlty 

ment    was   sent  lo    Amb&himn[iaral>61a,  tlie  and  patriotism  which  commanded  the  admira- 

place  where  the   uatloual  idols  were  kc|)t,  to  tion  of  other  nations. 

burn  Ihem;  the  queen  replying  meanwhile  to         While  thus  resisting  evil  from  without,  she 

the  idol-keepers  at  the  gale:  "I  will  burn  all  carried  forward  reforms  and  measures  of  Chris- 

the  idols  of  uiy  ancestors;  but  as  to  yours,  they  tian  civlliaition  within  her  own  realm,  which 

are  your  concern."     They  were  burned  on  the  tnmsformed  the   JIalagasy,    in    those    fifteen 

8th  of  Septemher,  1869,  in  the  presence  of  many  years,  into  an   enlightened    Christian   nation, 

wittiessos.    On  the  following  day  ofBcers  were  worthy  to  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of 

despatched  to  destroy  the  royal  idols  In  otlicr  Christendom.     She  established  schools  cvery- 

jmits  of  the  country;  the  people  followed  the  where,  drawing  uixin  the  London  Missionary 

example  of  the  queen,  though  with  many  ap-  Society  and  its  native  pastors  and  teachers  for 

preliensioua  of  evil  and  disaster,  and  the  greater  the  men  fur  the  work;  made  attendance  upon 

part  of  the  iilols  were  destivyeil.  the  schools  compulsory;  establislied  and  pro- 

In  a  few  days  requests  came  from  all  partsot  motcd  normal  scliools,  hl^h-schools,  and  aided 

the  island:    "You  have  destroyeil  our  gods,  the  theological  schools;  built  many  churches, 

and  we  know  not  how  to  worship  according  to  aud  aided  in  the  building  of  otbei's;  fully  or- 

tlie  new  religion;  send  us  teachers."    So  many  ganized   the  goverumetit   in    ten   bureaus,  all 

requestsof  this  sort  came  to  the  prime-minister  subordinate  to   the   prime- minister;  promoted 

that   he  called   the  missionaries  together,  and  agriculture  and  commerce;  cstahli^ed  schools 

uth;r  deliberation  136  teachers  were  sent  out,  of  (raining  and  drill  for  the  army;  codified,  re- 

all  selected  by  the  missionaries  of  the  London  vised,  and  enlarged  the  laws;   abolished  for- 

Missionary  Society;    the  government  released  ever  the  laiiffeiui  ordeal,  and  established  a  iii- 

tlieni  from  the  forced  government  service,  and  "  '  

the  hiission  guaranteed  Iheir  support.  .._ .... .  . 

Thus  was  tlic  flnal  l>1ow  struck  which  in-  also  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace,  i 
sured  the  snpi'einacy  of  Christianity  in  the  were  drawn  from  tlie  be^l  of  the  petty  olHcers 
Islandof  Hadagasciar.  Fiftyyears  befoi'e,  they  of  the  army  and  ttie  most  intelligent  graduates 
were  in  the  darkest  deplhs  of  heathenism;  of  the  schools,  AtK)ve  all  her  other  acts  of  pa- 
lorty  yeai'siwfore,  there  was  not  a  native  Chris-  trlotlsm  were  those  relating  to  slavery.  She, 
tian  among  the  millions  of  the  Malagasy;  now,  by  severe  edicts,  prohibited  the  importation  or 
lliere  were  probably  50,000  cominimicanis,  sale  of  any  slaves  in  Madagascar;  aud  hnding 
l.'50,000  adherents,  many  thousand  scholars  in  these  edicts  evadeil,  she  oi'dered  that  every  Mo- 
tile schools,  and  a  population  ot  at  least  1,500,-  zanibique  (as  the  slaves  from  the  east  coast  of 
000  asking  for  Christian  Instruction.  On  the  Africa  were  called)  should  he  set  free,  and  be 
borders,  among  the  SJlkaiitva,  the  BSra,  the  at  liberty  to  return  to  Afiica  or  remain  on  the 
Betanimena,  thoUetdmisaiTlka,  and  munyof  the  Island.  As  there  were  about  15O,0>00  of  these, 
sntaller  tribes,  and  even  among  the  Betsileo  and  the  cost  of  this  liberation  was  tiorne  by  her  hus- 
AnlsihAuaka,  darkness  yet  reigned,  and  idola-  band  aud  herself  from  their  own  private  foT- 
try.  Ih[>ugh  waning,  was  yet  rife;  but  the  time  tunes.  They  hud  previously  emancipated  all 
was  not  ftir  off  when  Ihcy  too  would  abandon  their  own  personal  slaves.  This  heavy  sacri- 
Iheir  idols  and  come  to  llie  light.  During  her  fice  was  made  for  the  good  of  her  country,  and 
whole  administration  of  fifteen  years  thiswise  lopleaseGod.  Thisroyalesauiplewasfollowed 
Christian  queen  souglit  to  do  that  which  would  by  a  number  ofnoblcsof  the  highest  rank.  In  all 
please  God,  and  make  her  people  an  iutelli-  these  reforms  her  husband,  the  prime-minister, 

fent,  civili/ed  Christian  nation.     She  had  muny  went  hand  in  hand  with  her,  and  many  of  them 

itflculties  to  encounter,  and  serious  ohslacles  could  uol  have  been  accompllghed  without  his 

to  surmount.     The  coast  tribes,  uumliering  at  po       f  I  Infl     n  e.     In  several  of  them,  cspe- 
least  two  thirds  of  the  whole  population,  were        ally   ho      relating  to  the  schools,  the  Jesuits 

still  savages  aud  i<lolai.ers  of  the  worst  sort,  and      ns  p  omp  ed  the  people  lo  disol)ey  the 

liars,   thieves,  bloodthirsty,  and  lustful;    they  new  laws  telling  them  tliat  they  would  make 
persisted   In  making   raids  for  plunder  and        all      h      The  queen,  while  promoting  these 
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refovins,  was  teimcioua  on  one  poiut.     There  tlitir  goods."    TLe   Jesuils  proposed  lo  v.!\\\i 

aii;  no  riiiiiU  nr  Iiigliwu^s  on  iLe  iijliiud,  e.vtvpt  aud  curry   tbelr  goods,  inteudiug  to  pusv  as 

iu  the  large  cirics;  tliewhole  Internal  comnieit.-e  aiurljrs,  liiit  ihi;  queen,  from  her  own  privuit 

of  tlie  Uhiud  is  couducted  tbrougli  bridlu-ixilLs,  purse,  film Isbed  nu   umple  supply   of  beurcrs 

and  nil  biiitleus  nre  ttnn^ported  either  ou  iLe  Hud   provisions,  uud  ub  llie  way  was  long  mid 

slioiiklersof  men,  orilie  bilcksuf  Qiiiiimlg — geu-  duiigenius  (shout  300  milcH),  she  lU'talled  iiii 

entity  niult's.     The  Freuch  ridiculed  the  queeu  escort  of  C'hristiiiQ  solillei's   tu  protect   them, 

mid  tliu  Slidiignsy  govemnieiit  for  this  coiidl-  Kuch  was  her   nndeivlaiidtiig  of  the  lutv    of 

tloQ  ot  things,  insisting  that  It  vas  ahsnrd  tu  Christ.      It    linnlly    secius   iiussible,    but    tjie 

call  uuj  )H.'0|)le  even  half -civilized  who  litid  no  Teeords  of  Ihe  Fiviich  cuinmissioucr  show,  ilint 

roads.    But  the  queen  vria  firm.    There  were  Iliese  Jesuit  inlKsiouiLries  made  bitter  complaint 

incouveiiicnces,  she  ackuiiwlt'dged,  fu  not  hav-  of  Ihe  nianucr  iu  wliich  they  iitid  been  trentiil 

Ing  roads;  Ijut  situated  as  thiy  Tvcre,  with  a  by  Ihe  queen,  ulleged  thai  they  hadl>etu  robbtd 

wllv  enemy  ready  to  take  advantage  of  litem,  bv  the  escort,  and  put  in  a  'cliiiin  against  the 

their  niurslics,   tui-ests,  niouniaius,  and  biidle-  Slalago-sy  Oovernmcnl  fur  itSU.OUU  (which  they 

pullis    wei-e   their    defences  and    safeguards,  eubswiuently  inereascd  lo  lt:iuO.(H)(),  as  a  part  of 

And  so  it  proved  in  the  war  whieb  followed.  tlie  indemnity  in  Iljt45-B6)  for  the  lowies  they 

When  llie  French  comuiissioucr  and  axiiuiral  iiad  sustaiueil.     And  these  Jesuit  niissiotiarles 

made  Iheir  last  demands  upon  tlic  (pieen,  she  immedlalely  aflcr  llie  war  came  iKiek  and  de- 

reeeivcd  1  Lcir  threateuing meKHUgex,  anil  replied  mimdeil  ILeir  seliiiolsand  piiviliMies! 

quietly  thatshecouldnotyleldtothelrdemands;  The  queen's  heallb  had  lieen  lailitrg for  some 

and  then,  like  Uezekinh,  she  laid  their  letters  nionllis,  and  she  liernelf  knetv  ttiat  dealb  was 

before  the  Lord.   Hhekiiew  that  He  was  mighty  approaching,     tihe  had  been,   iluriiig  all  thixe 

tu  save,  and  she  trusted  Him  fully.     Shu  then  Dfteen  yean<.  a  most  devored  ClirisiiaD.     Whal- 

sent  au  emlBissy  to  Kugland,  Fnincc,  Germany,  ever  might  lii'  llie  cnrus  cif  stale,  she  would 

aud  the  United  Slates,  pleading  wilh  France  s|iend  Iwo  or  tlirei-  Ihhus  of  every  rhiy  in  rwid- 

not  to  do  tliis  great  wrong,  andwilh  tlie  other  iiig  Ihe  Striptiircs  aud  in  comniiiiriiin  with  God. 

naljons  to  intervene  and  prevent  il.     Her  em-  Slie   took   no   inipHlant   step   wiilnnn    asking 

bassadors  were  tu'ated  liy  the  French  Govern-  counsel  of  Ihe  Mik-i  Iliirh.     As  she  iL]>|iniueht-il 

ment  wilb  coutempt  Hud  gross  iusults;  l)y  the  death,  her  faith  aud  trust  never  fiilteri'd.     t5he 

Other  nations  wilh  civility  and  some  expressions  declared  that  site  should  ilie  fullv  misting  iu 

of  sympathy,  but  no  active  measures  of  inter-  Jesus  Chrisl  as  lier  Saviour.     After  iiiining  in 

vention.     Franco  was  too  near  and  too  strong,  the  evening  iirayei>.  she  summoned  ihe  prime 

lladaf!::tscar  was  too  far  away  aud  too  weak,  minister,  her  huBliand.  and  her  nieee  who  was 

Our  own  government,  wliicli  had  the  laivesl  to  be  liei'  siieeeKsor.  to  her  side,  and  iissu ring 

commerce  at  stake,  was  pitifully  npnlhetic.  The  them   thai  she  felt  no  anxiety  for  her  beloved 

queen  immediately  took  measures  to  anu  and  country,  churj^d  them   to  ivmember  tliat  her 

Increase   her  mililary   force,  to  bave  them  in-  kingdom  was  resting  u))oii  God.  anil  that  they 

slructed   in   military  tactics  :  and  calling  her  were   lo  continue  as   iKfore  in  nil  tnallers  o*f 

people  together  in  agranrt  katmrv.ora'^sembly,  religion.     She  begged  tliem  lo  remember  that 

sbe    laid   l)efore  ihe   assembled  myriads  the  not  one  foot  of  her  land  was  to  lie  glveu  lo  the 

demands  of  the  French,  and  her  I'cply,  and  all  French.     liaviD;;  thus  given  her  testimony,  aha 

that  she  bad  done,  and  asked  them  to  say  tf  she  fell  asleep.    By  tier  <)wn  rKipiest  she  was  buried 

had  done  rightly.    Her  whole  speech  was  quiet,  quickly  and  without  itniiccessary  pomp  orilis- 

just,  and  Christian.  I)ut  determined.   She  could  play,  in  order  that  no  interruption  should  occur 

not  manifest  a  hostile  or  bitter  spirit,  but  she  m  the  prcpsiraCioiis  for  resisting  the  Frencli. 

must   defend   aud   protect  the   land   God  had  The  death  of  Ranavalonu  11.  took  place  in  llie 

given  lo  her  fathers,  and  she  did  this,  trusting  early  morning  of  July  13lh,  1883,  and  the  aeces- 

only  in  God,  who  had  made  her  the  xovereign  oi  sionoflier  niece,  liazilllndniht^ly.usRatiavalona 

this  people.     He  was  her  God  and  their  God.  HI.  was  announced  ou  the  evening  of  the  same 

"Would    they    trust   in   Him,   and   when   they  day.     She  was  al)OUt  twenty  years  of   age,  a 

went  to  the  battle,  marching  side  by  side  with  widow  and  childless.    She  was  a  graduate  of 

their  queen,  would  they  contend  valiantly  for  Iho  Friend's  Foreign  Mission  Association  School, 

iheir    country?     The   whole    a.ssemhiy    (over  and  of  tbe  London  Missionary  Society's  G I  its' 

100,000,  it  is  saidi  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lllgli  School  al  Amixidln-Andohalo.  near  Ihe 

lives  for  their  queen,  and  begged  for  the  privi-  cajjital.     She  was  well  educated  and  an  active 

lege  of  fighting  In  her  behalf.    The  bombnnl-  Chrislian, 

ment  of  Mojaoga.  Tamatave,  Foule  Point,  The  war  went  on,  the  French  as  boastful  aud 
etc..  by  the  French,  without  a  formal  deelara-  insolent  as  ever:  but  the  fever  and  the  excesses 
lion  of  war,  and  after  giving  the  inhabitants  of  the  men  caused  fiom  .'iO  to  60  per  cent  of  iLo 
only  an  hour's  notice,  made  it  necessary  for  the  foi'ce  to  be  ou  ihe  sick-list  all  the  lime,  and 
Queen  to  send  away  the  French  mis,sionaries,  brouglit  the  death-rate  up  lo  40  per  cent,  wliile 
teachers,  and  residents  of  the  capital.  Tliey  the  expenditure  was  enormous.  Witli  all  their 
were  about  90  in  number,  and  the  greater  jart  boasting,  they  had  never  been  able  lo  penetmle 
of  them  had  been  actively  engaged  as  spies  of  Inlotheislandfarthcrthan  thegunsof  theirwar- 
the  French  Goverment,  conveying  lo  the  French  ships  could  protect  their  men,  and  every  attempt 
c')mmi3sioner  everything  they  could  pick  up,  to  extend  tlleir  Hues,  for  even  eight  or  ten  miles 
whether  true  or  false,  in  regard  lo  the  queen's  inland,  was  followed  by  a  swift  and  hloody  re- 
movements.     It  was  evident  that  they  must  go  pulse. 

at    once,   and    Ihe    government    officers   were  On  the  other  hand,  the  Malagasy  were  not 

urgent  to  send  them  off  »ans  eer&moHie;  but  the  losing  ground,  and  their  expenditures,  though 

queen  said:  "No!  they  sent  our  people  away  large,  did  not  seriously  impoverish  ihem;  their 

from  Mojanga  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  with  the  loss  of  men  on  the  field  was  small;  it  was  greater 

loss  ot  all  ll I eir  effects;  we  will  give  them  five  from   fever,  espedally  in  the  lowland  camps; 

days  (from  May  3')lh  to  May  30th),  to  pack  up  but  tliey  were  learning  the  art  of  war  very 
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rapidly  under  the  iostructlou  of  able  and  t 

— , 1  w.._i>.i.  ._.!   •  — --^can  otBceia.     T 

1  their  camps  from 


pci'ieDced  Bagllsli  and  American  officeis.     Tiie 

-  i_  1.   .1  -  joellent  nui'siuir  in  tlieir  camps  from 

,  i>f  the  Geneva  Tied  Cross  Association, 


Hick  had  e 


a  brancli  uf  wlik-h  Itouavaloua  II.  had  estnb- 
lishcd.  Tiity  could  go  on  wilhthe  war  for  yenrs. 
if  Decpssiiry,  and  make  the  condition  of  the 
French  forces  constatitly  more  untenable.  They 
were  fast  becoming  as  formidable  a  military 
force  as  the  Sepoys  of  India,  There  was  no 
moi'al  or  religious  deterioration  of  either  the 
army  i)r  the  people,  during  the  four  years  of  the 
war.  Ill  all  modern  history,  even  among  Crom- 
well's  Ironsides,  no  such  statement  could  be 
n)a<te  with  truth;  but  under  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  Christian  leaders  of  the  Hovas,  it 
wa^  not  difficult  to  maintain  this  high  moral 
and  religions  sliiudard.  The  soldiers  were 
niii-ised  in  laige  camps  at  the  straiegic  poluts, 
iiud  their  families  were  encamped  with  them. 
Intoxicating  drinks  were  rigidly  prohibited. 
Noeamp-followersof  either  sex  were  permitted. 
'J'lie  Christian  soldiers  nnd  their  families  were 
organized  into  churches  (of  which  there  were 
tweuty  in  some  of  the  largest  camps',  each  with 
its  native  pastor,  who  was  usually  himself  an 
officer  or  soldier.     They  had  regularly  f  " "      " 


an<l  day  schools  were  kept  up  in  all  the  camps, 
and  the  soldiers,  when  called  Into  action, 
tniirchcd  singing  hymns. 

The  queen  and  the  venerable  prime-minister 
dill  much  to  keep  up  the  faith  and  courage  of 
the  people.  Every  few  months,  kaborj-s  were 
held  on  the  great  plain,  usually  attended  by 
100,000  or  more,  at  which  the  altoation  was  re- 
hearsed, and  tiie  queen  and  prime -minister 
expressed  their  complete  trust  in  Ood,  and  their 
fervent  love  for  their  country.  The  responses 
of  the  people  were  always  thoroughly  loyal  and 
liearty.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  skies  were 
darkest  nnd  the  |>eople  anxious,  the  queen  re- 
■(uesled  the  prime- minister  to  voice  Che  nation's 
petitions  to  Qod  for  deliverance.  It  was  an  Im- 
pressive scene!  The  venerable  man,  standing 
upon  the  "Sacred  Stone,"  with  bw*d  headT 
-:ave  utterance  to  their  petitions  in  a  prayer, 
jumble,  earnest,  andfervent.  and  which  showed 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  commune  with  God, 
white  from  myriads  of  hearia  and  lips  in  the 

S-eat  congregation  went  up  the  deep  and  hearty 
mens  like  the  voice  of  mai)y  waters.  Mot 
only  in  these  great  assemblies  were  prayers  for 
God's  blessing  and  deliverance  offered.  Mr,  H, 
E.  Clark,  a  missionary  of  the  Friends  F.  Mission 
Association,  was  In  the  Highland  provinces  of 
Hailagascar  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  At 
the  London  Missionary  Conference  in  1888,  he 
said;  "In  thetime  oE  the  war  the  central  prov- 
luccs(rmeriuaand  Betsileo)  may  be  said  to  have 
been  almost  one  large  prayer-meeting,  .  .  ,  I 
have  seen  a  young  man  kneel  down  in  his 
pnlpit,  and  I  haveneard  him  pray,  with  tears 
running  down  bis  cheeks,  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  take  the  French  soldiers  back  again 
safe  and  sound  lo  Ihelr  wives  and  children  in 
Priiuco.  I  do  not  mean  lo  say  that  they  did 
not  pray  that  God  would  lielp  thein  lo  conquer 
the  French;  but  they  did  also,  in  some  degree, 
carry  out  the  words  of  the  Saviour  when  He 
commanded  them 'to  love  their  enemies,'  "  Mr. 
Clark  said  further,  that  it  was  during  the  years 
of  the  war  that  the  Sunday-school  movement 
111   Antananarivo    took    firm    hold    upon    the 
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people;  and  that  now,  in  the  capital,  it  has  be. 
come  almost  as  much  an  institution  as  it  is  in 
Loudon,  and  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
established  by  the  native  churches  increased  iti 
strength  so  miicli  during  the  war  that  they  wer& 
constantly  sending  out  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  tribes  who  were  employed  by  the 
Frencli  to  make  war  upon  them.  The  cuurch, 
of  God,  all  the  missiouaiies  Siiy,  is  every  way 
stronger  and  more  robust  In  its  spliitual  life 
than  before  the  war.  God  did  hear  these  fer- 
vent and  earnest  prayers  of  the  Malagasy 
churches  imdof  Chrisiiun  people  in  other  lands, 
and  He  sent  deliverance. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment found  themselves  compelled  to  give  up 
the  conlllct,  and  withdraw  from  it  on  ihe  best 
terms  they  could.  The  Madagascar  question 
had  already  aided  in  overthrowing  two  cabi- 
nets. The  expenditures  in  men  and  means 
had  been  euonnous— over  100,000,000  francs  and 
about  13,000  of  their  best  troops,  and  they  had 
gained  neither  lauds,  goods,  nor  r  putatlou. 
Their  allies,  as  they  calleiltlie  savage  SiikalAvas, 
were  cowardly,  indolent,  and  thievish;  they 
would  not  tight  the  Hovas,  but  in  midnight 
raids  would  steal  cattle  and  slaves,  keeping  the 


former  for  their  o" 
to  the  Arabs.  On  an 
soldiere  were  sent  out 
never  been  able  lo  brii 
into  the  field  at  any  oi 
!.  for  tbey  c 
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;  and  selling  the  latter 
iverage,  0,000  French 
nnually,  but  they  had 
[  l,aOO  effective  men 
time.  They  held  no 
capture  any;  and  the 
^putftiion  tbey  had  acquired  by  their  cruelties 
and  barbarities  during  the  war,  was  so  unsavoiy 
thattheycould  no  longer  eudureit  The  Society 
of  Friendsin  England,  America,aDdFrance,and 
all  Preteslanls  everywhere,  were  making  vigor- 
ous demonstrations  against  it,  and  the  English 
and  Italian  governments  were  offering  to  me<li- 
ate.  So,  though  the  French  consid,  commis- 
sioner, and  admiral  wereblusleriugmore loudly 
than  ever,  and  threatening  to  capture  the  island, 
to  loot  the  capital,  and  to  carry  off  the  queen  to 
France  as  a  prisoner,  the  F^reuch  war  minister 
put  au  end  to  their  vaporing,  recalled  them  in 
disgrace,  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  ordered  htm  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

The  terms  offered  were  bard  and  unjust,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  England 
or  the  United  States;  yet  France  was  by  farthe 
greatest  loser,  as  she  deserved  lo  be.  "They 
were;  The  cession  of  the  harbor  of  San  Diego 
Suarez  and  a  moderate  amount  of  territory 
around  it;  (the  harbor  Is  good,  but  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  is  barren,  and  very  sparsely  in- 
habited); the  payment  by  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment of  an  indemnity  of  10,000,000  francs 
($2,000,000);  and  the  concession  to  France  of  the 
complete  control  of  all  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  The  internal  management  of  the 
nation's  affairs  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Malagasy  Government,  but  a  French  minister 
resident  was  to  reside  at  the  capital,  with  a 
staff  and  military  escort,  and  no  transaction 
with  any  foreign  government  was  to  be  per- 
mitted without  his  approval.  The  Catholic 
churehes  and  schools  were  to  be  placed  on  Ihe 
same  footing  as  the  Protestant  churches  and 
schools.  The  French  professed  great  solicitude 
for  their  ancient  allies  and  proteges,  the  Sftkalft^ 
vas,  and  requested  that  the  queen's  government 
would  treat  them  with  the  greatest  benevolence, 
and  not  subject  them  lo  any  of  those  tortures 
or  |>Mnif;liiiients  which  they  had  been   i 
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habit  of  prnctisiDg  on  these  tribes.     Dasc  nod  some  of  those  ports  with  tlic  Arab  Iniders,  nud 

fHlisc  as  this  insiuiiatiou  was  iu  every  respect,  tliol  tlie  t"rench  colony  of  Iteiiuion  (Isle  IJoiir- 

tlie  queen  p^^^^  '^  over  In  silence,  ordcri'd  the  bon)  is  now,  as  iu  tlie  time  of  IldDavnloim  1., 

treaty  signcti,  nod   awalteil  tbe  rcsiill.       The  proflting  by  it.     M'c  fenr  that  Ihesc  i-eports  ore 

French  forces  left  the  island,  rejoiced  lo  get  jinrtlnlly  true;  but  tlioitgh  tlicy  arc  very  sad, 

away;  but  Iliey  made  no  provision  for  Ihe  pay-  they  do  not   ifHcct  upon   tliu  goveruuient  of 

ment  or  rni'e  o'f  tbe  Siikaljtvas,  who  liad,  accord-  Uauavalona  III.,   uor  sbould  they  lie  ijuoted 

ing  lo  their  cnpacily,  KCrved  them  faltlifullv,  nsaliist  it.     Tlw  ports  and  foreign  commerce  of 

but  left  them  on  the  lowlands  of  the  roast  to  (fie  Jlndagawar  are,  by   the  treaty,  wholly  under 

of  their  wounds,  of  the  fever,  or  of  starvation,  the  control  of  the  French  resident.     No  vessels 

The  queen,   leamlnK  their  condition,  at  once  can  trade  at  those  ports  withoni  a  pemill  from 

sent  supplies,  physicians,  and  nurKesof  the  Hed  htm;  and  if  the  slavc-lnide  is  rellpened  there. 

Cross    Association,    and     even    visited    some  It  Is  by  his  permisKiou  or  ciuiiii^tiuee,  unil  for 

of  their  camps  in  person  to  minisler  to   their  llie  Iieiiefit  of  the  French  colonies  of  lii'iiiiion. 

needs.     Though  her  unemieK,   they  were  sick  Kfisy-ltt,  etc.      He  knowa  whiil  su-riHccs  the 

and  in  distress,  and  hIic  visited  and  cai-ed  for  jireseiit  qui.<cn  and  her  pivdct'CHKor.s  have  made 

them.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  dnriugthc  lifetime  to  o\tingitis]i    the    slave-trade,  and    that    Ilic 

of  the  present  queen  these  northern  and   west-  queen  U   hostile  lo   it  in  heart  and  wiul;  but 

ern  SilfeaMviis  will  nevi-r  be  hostile  toiler.  both  the  Anil)s  and  the  Creoles  of  Ui'union  are 

Tbe  llalagBsy  Government  has  complied  with  thoroughly  wicked  and  unscrupulous.  As  to 
the  provisions  of  tbe  treaty  In  g<i[id  faith,  and  the  dejiravity  al  the  ports,  ihe  French  Mihliei-s 
accepted  the  situation.  Tlicy  have  paid  tlie  andsailors,  aailthe Arab,  Portuguese, andother 
indemnltv,  and  the  Jesuit  priests  uud  nuns  in  sdlors,  at  any  ports  where  there  is  free  liiruw, 
charge  of  the  clini-ches  and  schools,  though  not  ami  atnoni;  such  a  class  us  the  benthen  women 
welcome,  are  tolerated.  What  thu  future  may  of  those  jiiirts.  will  n^acli  de|ith«  of  depriivily 
have  in  .store  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime  which  would  inakccven  llic  drni/ciis  of  the  pii 
the  close  of  the  war  in  tbe  early  part  of  18S6  of  destniclion  recoil  with  horioi. 
brought  new  duties  to  the  C'hrl'lians  of  ^[ada-  Tlie  apprehensions  of  the  mi.ssiiin]iry  fiifiiiU 
gascar.  New  missions  lo  the  Sakalilvas,  the  of  Madagascar  in  iTgard  to  the  results  of  Fn-iicli 
Bara.  the  Auosy,  and  the  Antsihiliiaku  Iiave  liiteifcrence  with  its  church  and  educalioiiiil 
been  audertaken,  and  some  of  the  aiilest  of  the  work  have  been  unhappily  verified  within  the 
young  Hoi-a  preachers  have  volunteered  to  go  yc'nr  1H9(I.  Though  Friiice  is  not  now  profess- 
and  preach  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.  There  ediy  a  Catholic  si  ate,  and  two  of  Its  recent 
have  Ikcu  extensive  revivals  in  sevenil  of  these  prtmiei's  have  heen  Prutestaiits,  yet  in  its  inter- 
missions as  well  as  in  Ihe  capital,  and  in  the  course  with  foreign  nations  in  Awa  anil  Africa 
principal  towns  of  Imerina  and  lietsilco.  Jesuits  bare  always  been  Its  represenlutlvcB,  and 

It  is  the  testimony  of  ilie  mlsshinarics  as  well  they  have  always' wielded  the  whole  imwer  o[ 

as  of  those  Cliristian  visitors  who  have  been  Ihe'Fi-ench  Government  fur  the  prosecution  of 

there,   that   the  churches  have  since   the  war  their  often  nefarious  seliemcs.   They  have,  since 

manifested  a  higher  type  of  Christianity  llnin  1880,  determined  to  Ciiptnru  tliC!  scboiils  au<l  tiie 

before.     They  arc   more   zealous  after  a  holy  educational   histltutlous  of  tlie  capital,  Aiitiin- 

life,  more  an.Nious  to  bring  souls  to  Christ  and  nnarivo.  altliouir|i   they  knew  that   lint  queen 

to  convert  the  heathen,  more  hearty  in  their  and  prime  minister  were  dccideti   I'rotcstants, 

determination  to  support  not  only  their  pastors  Tbey  grew  more  ami  more  aggressivi;.  till  in 

and    churches,   Init   missionnry  operations  on  the  autumn  of   1890  their  action   became  so 

their  own  island  and  elsewhere.  treasonahle   that   Ihe   prime  minister  anesled 

Of  course,   among  so  many  converts  from  them  and  broke  up  their  establishment.     They 

heathenism  in  li^iS  tlian  sixty  years  there  will  lie  at  once  upitealcd  to  the  French  Uesideiit,  witli 

some  who  will  fall  away.     Temptations  loin-  what  result  has  not  yet  transpired,  Ihough  it  can 

temperance,    to    licentionsness,    to    theft    and  hai'dly  be  doubted  that  he  would  insist  ujwu 

falsehood,   surround  thcni,   and   some  of   the  their  reinstatement  and  unoii  other  concessions, 

professed   converts  are  not  strong  enougli  to  and  this  may  lea<l  lo  another  war. 

resist.     It  has  lieen  so  in  all  the  Christian  ages.  For  the  summarization  of  the  mission  work 

The  Apostolic  churches  suffered  Iarg<t1y  from  in  Madagascar,  we  refer  lo  the  statistical  tables 

such  apostasies:  so  did  the  mcdiieval  (rhurches;  and  the  notis  apiM^uded   to  them.     The  iirov- 

ao    ilo    the    churches   in    Japan,   in    Uurina.  Iik^'S  of  Imerina  and   ISetsileo   are   C^hilslian- 

in   Shtm,  and   In   India.     A   rigid  discipline  Is  i/ed.  and  there  ai'c  Christian  churches  among  a 

maintained  In  all  these  missions,  liut  we  are  vast  niassof  heathenism  in  the  other  provinces, 

inclined  to  iKlieve  that  the  defections  iu  India  but  the  rulere  and  govermneul  arc  Chtisliau. 

and  in  Ja|Min  are  quite  as  large  in  proportion  Wnrtiimnllli-H   ii  sisiion  of  the  We<.1(.v,.n 

to  the  membeislilp  of  the  churches  as  In  Mada-  »,  ,^    r'^'^R    ,'"'"  u     -        ■     ,,^  "eslejau 

pascar       llie  Inlluence  of  a  t>iin5  and  liolvex-  ^^'ethodisl  Missionary  bocicty  in  the  Colombo 

ST^nd  f™    ^fv  V  ir(%i  district,  Souih  Ceylon,  with3ehapels,l  preach- 

wnfdo  muchST'pretm'^e  w^k  f^m  f^ft  ^?f;':!r:vl,r"™  'T*^^'"^'  «  '^'^^'nt'  '^ 

hito  sin;  and  Ihei.-  safeguanls  they  have  In  the  church -members,  and  a  craigregation  of  150. 

lives  of  their  pastor^  teachers,  antl  superintend-  MadHllitpillIi,  a  town   Iu  Cuddapah   dis- 

ents  and  rulei's.      No  more  saintly  woman  has  trict,  Madras,  South  India,  154  miles  nortliwest 

occupied   any   throne    in    modern  times  than  of  Madras    City.      Climate    hot.   GO'-llO'   F. 

Itanavalona  II.,  and  her  successor  seems  lo  be  Population  of  city  and  circuit.   r>i50,000,  linib- 

imbued  with  the  same  spirit.  mins,     Pravidians,     Illnrliis    Moslems.      Imu- 

Intelligence  has  come  within  the   past  year  guagcs, Telugii, Hindustani,  EanarescMarathl, 

that  at  the  ports  of  the  island,  particularly  on  Tamil.     Natives  of  higher  classes  comfortably 

the  west  and  northwest  coasts,  intemperance  off;  lower,  very  poor;  eilucatlon  at  a  low  ebb. 

and   licentiousness  prevail  to  a  fearful  extent.  Mission  station   Uefonned  Church  in  Amerien 

and  that  the  slave-trade  has  been  renewed  at  (1803);  3  ordaii     ■       ■    *         .       ,       .    . 
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wife,    1  otlitr  kdy,  45  native  linlpers,   lo  oiil-  soutli  of  Madras  for  a  number  of  years  early  In 

statious,   1   cliurcli,    133    cliurcli-meuibero,    18  llie  last  ceutury  before  unj-  form  of  Cliristian 

schools,  S89  scLolars.  work  was  attempted  in  lludi'os  ilself.     In  the 

__  ,,  j'eiir  1716,  willj  tlieheJp  of  tlieEnglisLcliaplain 

nadlicpur  (Madliupur),  a  town  m  Bencnl.  at  Madras,  tliey  commeDCed  a  Christian  scliool 

Baat  India,  35  miles  east  el  Darbliaiigali.    Ad-  in  tbatcily,  wiiicli  however  lauguislied,  and  soon 

inirably  «ilaated  for  trajle  with  all  parts  of  'Hr-  ceased  altogelUer.    In  1736  Scliultze,  oue  of  ILe 

Imt  aud  Puruiali,  it  will  probably  become  iin  missiouaries  at  Traniiuebar,  made  a  Journey  to 

important  commercial  town.  Population,  5,054,  Jlmiraa,  began  tbescbool  woric  again,  and  laid 

Hindus  and  Moslems,    Station  of  tlie  Wesleyan  xbe  fouodaUous  of  the  first  Protestant  mission 

MtthodistJIIssionarySociotj';  1  native  assistant,  ia  tbe  capital  of  Soutb  India.    A  few  yeara 

5  Cliristiaus,  1  school,  14  pupils.  afterwards  llie  Society  for  Propaeation  of  Chris- 

Ma^aleuska    seuien^nt  o,.  the  nor.b  ^^.S^'^bX^SuAcrl^i^^^^^^^^^ 

coa«  of  Java,  west  of  Cbenbon.  _  Mission  sla-  Ifbe  missionary  labored  harf,  preacbini,^  teacb- 

(lon  of  the  Dutch  Missionaiy  Society.  j^^^  transktin|,  and  wrlliug.   ^Results  were  not 

Kladrait,  a  city  of  British   India,  capital  slowinapiiearing.   In  tbeoueyearlT^Schultze 

■  .1.0  -vt,..!.-,.,  .,™o!.iu.,^,.  .-..o..  ..^.^i  ..«,^i,.\  Ijaptized  140  persons;  by  tlie  end  of  1736  the 
converts  numbered  415.    Tbe  mission  was  eu- 

,    ^    __        _,   _,    couraged  by  tbe  Madras  go vernmeut.     Other 

Calcutta;  situated  in  north  latilude  13°  4'  and  missionaries  arrived  from  Euiupe,  and  the  work 

east  longitude  80'  17',  on  tbe  east  coast  of  the  went  on  apace.     In  1740  the  capture  of  the  city 

-Biiinsiifa  of  India.     Population  {1881),  405.848.  by  the  French  was  the  occasion  of  much  dis- 

lic  lirst  settlement  was  begun  in  163S.  when  a  tress  to  tbe  mission;  its  work  was  interrupted, 

grant  of  land  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Francis  Day,  its  buililiugs  destroyed,  and  ils  church  used  by 

ft  Hurvnnt  of  tbe  ICast  India  C'omtmny.  from  tbe  tbe  French  conquerors  as  a  magazine.     In  1748, 

Hindu  prince  who  possessed  jurisdiction  in  that  when  tbe  city  was  I'eturued  to  the  English,  the 

region.     A  factory  (as  it  was  then  tbe  custom  missionaries  and  Christians  who  had  fled  during 

to  (erm  the  headquarters  of  (be  Company's  mer-  the  troubles  came  back,  and  operations  were 

cantile  establishments  in  India)  oud  sligul  forti-  resiimcd— still  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 

lications  were  at  onco  erected,  and  the  city  of  government.     By  the  end  of  the  last  century 

Madra-s  wjis  begun.     The  origin  of  the  name  Is  some  4,000  persons  had  been  received  into  the 

exceeiliuglv  \iucevtnln.     Tile  word  "JIadrissa"  Christian  chuixih.     With  all  this  apparent  suc- 

signilies  n  Mohammedan  school,  and  some  schol-  cess  it  may  be  doubted  if  tbe  real  achievements 

ai's  consiiler  the  name  of  the  eity  to  have  been  wei-e  veiy  great.    These  numerical  results  were 

derived  from  that.    In  t6M  Sliiiii'us  was  made  not  carried  over  into  the  present  century;  on 

tbe  scat  of  the  local  government  or  presidency  the  other  hand,  when  the  lirst  converts  died 

of  tlie  East  India  Company's  territoiy  in  Souti.  off  there  seemed  to  be  no  vital  Christianity 

India.    In  1746,duringthelimemhenlheFrench  behind   them  us   abasis  for  further  progr^. 

power  in  South  India  threatened  to  eclipse  the  With  all  their  devotion  and  industry  the  earlier 

Knglish,  it  was  lalwn  by  the  French  commander  missionaries  did  not  have  the  beat  methods  of 

La  Bounlonnais,   hut  was  restored  two  yenrs  labor,  and  the  churches  which  Ihey  founded 

kter  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-lo-Chapelle.     Within  lacked  accordingly  lliat    sound  ana    efficient 

a  century  of  the  first  settlement  Madras  had  lie-  vitality  which  would  have  ensured  their  per- 

come  the  largest  city  in  EJouth  India.   Its  growth  manence. 

since  then  has  licen  )creat,  though  far  less  than  With  the  beginning  of  this  century  began  the 
that  either  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay;  hut  ils  new  era  of  missionary  work  in  Madras  and 
natuiiil  advantages  are  far  less  llian  those  en-  throughout  all  India.  Of  the  great  missionary 
joyed  by  its  sister  cities.  It  lias  no  harbor;  ves-  societies  which  were  forme*!  near  the  year  18IW 
sels  ai'eobllgeiliA  lie  off  at  a  distance  of  a  mile,  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  first  on  the 
mure  or  less,  fn>ui  the  shore;  and  until  very  ground  at  iMadras  in  1805.  Their  collegiate 
recently  all  freight  and  iiassengera  have  been  institution  was  begun  in  1852,  and  has  Imd  a 
transported  back  and  forth  between  the  shore  most  successful  and  useful  cai'eer.  The  mission 
and  the  ships  in  surf-lioals,  for  skilful  manage-  has  also  maintained  a  girls'  boarding  school, 
ment  of  which,  through  the  surf  which  bre&s  Tlie  Clmrch  Missionary  Society  began  work  In 
unceasingly  on  the  beach,  the  boatmen  of  1815.  From  the  first  this  misHon  paid  much 
Madras  are  famed.  In  18^  a  pier  was  con.  attention  lo  education  as  well  as  to  preaching, 
structcd,  which  extends  oul  300  yards  into  the  and  scliools  for  bolh  sexes  were  carried  on  wiui 
sea:  andinorerecentiystill theconstructioii  was  vigor.  The  Wesleyans  came  in  1816.  About 
undertaken  of  an  artificial  harbor,  consisting  the  year  1826 — just  100  years  after  its  cstablish- 
of  two  parallel  breakwaters  curving  towai'ds  ment  by  Scliultze— the  original  mission  of  the 
eacli  other  at  the  outer  end.  'The  city  is  by  no  Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  transferred 
means  compact,  but  stretches  along  tlie  shore  lo  the  care  of  tbe  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  more  than  9  miles,  of  the  Gospel.  The  American  Board  entered 
and  ils  territory  extends  3  miles  inland.  Of  the  lield  in  1886,  but  withdrew  in  1864  in  order 
the  pojinlation  more  than  tliree  fourths  are  lo  concentrate  its  strength  mora  effectively  on 
Hindus,  The  Mohammedans  number  only  other  stations.  During  its  existence  great  at- 
one eighth— a  little  over  50,000,  Christians  lention  had  been  devoted  by  it  lo  the  work  of 
nearly  40,000,  8,205  Europeans,  12,659  Eura-  translating  and  publlsbiug.  The  Leipsic  Luth- 
sians  (half-castes  of  mixed  European  and  Indian  eran  Society  enteieii  Madins  in  1848.  The  Bs- 
descent).  Tamil  is  spoken  by  more  than  half  tablished  Chureh  of  Scotland  began  a  mission 
ot  the  entire  population;  Telugu  by  a  Itltle  less  in  1837,  and  devoted  its  energies,  as  in  Calcutta 
Ihan  a  quarter.  and  Bombay,  especially  lo  the  higher  education. 
Mission  Work.— Danish  missionaries  liad  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language, 
been  operating  at  Trauqiielwir  and  other  points  Tlie  fervid  eloquence  of  Dr.  Duff  of  Calcutta 
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missionaries  sided  with  the  Fret'  Cliureli.  _ 
that  in  Iftia  nnoliier  luissioii  of  n  similar  cbar- 
3  begun  by  Ihe  Old  Kirk,  imd 


and  successfully  side  by  side,  'i'lie  Free 
bus  also  iiad  mueb  siiceesis  nnioii>r  lil^ii-ciism 
women  in  Madras,  nnd  girls'  seLnoTs  buve  pnis- 
pered  greatly  under  their  care.  Tlie  St  ritt  Bap- 
tists iiave  II  small  mission  in  Madras,  begun  In 
1866.  and  tbe  Danish  Liittiernns  another  diititig 
from  1SI8.  The  Cbristiiiu  Veiuneiiliir  Ediita- 
ttoii  Society  has  here  its  cenlnd  staliim.  thouiih 
its  three  sclioois  for  the  trtiiniug  of  reruattiiur 
teachers  nre  in  otlier  parts  of  India.  Zeuaua 
misfioii  work  i*  conducted,  not  only  bv  the 
ladies  connected  with  the  societies  just  'men- 
tioned and  by  their  n-otuen's  iiuxlliiiries,  but 
also  by  other  ladies  connected  with  tlie  Femiilf 
Normal  School  Society  There  l-i  uI»4i  a  mis- 
siou  especially  for  lepers,  over  400  of  u-ltom 
were  reijovteil  in  the  census  of  ISBl.  Tlie 
usual  missionary  agencies  ni'e  reinforcwl  by  tlic 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies  iinil  l)v  tlie  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  C'lirintlan  *Km)wledge— 
the  venerable  orcanizalion  whieli  so  Ion;:  sup- 
ported the  mission  started  by  Schuit/e,  Init 
which  now  works  wholly  through  Ilie  pi^ss. 
The  Aniericjin  Methodists,  tmdcr  Ilie  lead  of 
Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  l)egan  work  iti  1872,  at  lirst 
directing  tlieir  efforts  ecpccinllv  to  uuevanv'el- 
ized  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  thon^'h  not  ncg- 
lectlu"  persona  of  other  races  who  tuight  be 
brought  under  tlieir  influence. 

Besides  the  mission  cliapels  the  city  is  well 
provided  with  Protestant  churclies  for  the  nt- 
commodatlon  of  Europeans,  and  with  Jtonuin 
Catholic  churches  for  persons  of  all  nalionall- 
ties  wlio  adhere  to  that  form  of  Clirlstianity. 
The  usual  InstltiitioDH  of  a  philanthropic  or 
literary  character  which  spring  up  ererywheru 
in  the  path  of  enlightene<l  and  lilKral  gOTCrn- 
ment.  sucii  as  hoBpTtals,  libraries,  and  the  like, 
are  not  wanting  In  JEaiinis.  Education  Is  in  a 
fair  state  of  progress.  In  1881  over  34  per  cent 
of  the  dty's  population  were  able  to  read  and 
write  or  were  under  instruction.  This  was  a 
gain  during  the  pi'eceding  len  years  of  «  per 
cent.  In  1889-^  there  were  In  operation  ."i  col- 
leges, also  8  others  for  professional  training,  an 
an  school,  and  a  medical  college.  Tliere  were 
14  English  high-schoiils  as  well  as  many  of 
lower  graiie;  ihere  were  54  higli-achools  for 
pria.  There  wore  acvei-al  normal  and  special 
inglilution.f.  In  all.  495  instllulions  were  in  tlial 
yenr  teaching  S6.234  pupils.  Missionary  insti- 
tutions lire  included  in  these  statistics, 

jtfi§«£it/M[i-ji5i«ie(ii!«atpresent  at  work  In  the 
city;  Ainencan  Baptist  Mlsaionaiy  Union-  4 
missionaries  anil  wives,  3  female  muisionarius.  6 
native  preachers,  3  self-anpporting  churclies, 
107  church-members,  200  f^ahbath-scholare. 
Melhwiist  Episcopal  Church  (North),  U.  8.  A. ; 
3  missionaries  (3  married),  l  female  missionary, 
138  church-members,  827  Sabbalh-scliolai's. 
London  Missionary  Sndety;  S  missionaries  and 
wives,  4  female  missionaries,  8  native  preacli- 
ers,  2IW  church -members,  158  Sabbath-schoL 
ars.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  <lhe  Society's  report  givw!lL«individ,i,il 
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cnnirregrttious  in  Madras  separately,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  iinpossiiilc  to  give  the  sum  of  all). 
Strict  Baptist  ]kIissIo]i  (I^ngland);  3  workers.  30 
church- members.  3i)  seliulars.  Wesleynn  Jlis- 
sionary  Suciel,i'  lEnglaiid);  8  missionaries  and 
wives,  .5  ctdcchlsts,  ,134  cbun'h-iin-nilieis,  1.4.")9 
scholars.      Establislied  Church  of  Scuthind:  2 

male  niissiunarics,  4  native  iir^chcrs,  1(I4  coin- 
niuiiicants.  UUSseholars.  FrvcC'hunliof  Scoi. 
laud:  111  misshiiiiirics.  'i  female  missionaries.  8 
medical  inisMiouaiies,  ;t.jts  commiini cants,  tl,:t7tt 
scholars.  Evangelical  Lutheniii  SikIciv  nf 
Leipsic;  3  native  preachers,  533  coiuiinmicauts, 
038  scholars. 
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appointed  by  the  crown,  subject  (o  tlic  ..niH'r- 
visioii  of  (he  goveinot-L'eiieial  and  viceri>v  of 
India.  This  jir-.'sidcncv  covers  tlie  sr.iudcru 
portion  of  tlie  Indhiii  jii-idnsula — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  territory  still  lin.ler  native  ndiiec-. 
Its  eastern  lioiindarv  Is  tlic  IJ^.v  of  {h;,<i:,\:  U< 
western,  the  Indian  ll<ran.  ISiil  Ilie  K-irimrv  of 
the  presldencv  extends  aliinj'  the  in^i-i  ul' iIji' 
former  for  some  1.2110  niik-s.  v\liiie  il^  wc-icni 
shore-line,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  extend-,  onk- 
MH  miles.  On  the  niirlli  and  northwest  It  joins 
{iirocci'ding  from  east  to  wesOOrissa.  a  ibui  of 
tlie  IJengid  pn'sidency;  then  the  Central  I'li.v- 
Inces:  then  the  dominions  of  the  Nixam  of  Ilai- 
danilmil:  and  ttnallv,  as  its  bcnindar\--line  iieiirs 
Ihelnillaii  Ocean,  tlie  presidency  of  linmliav. 
Near  the  centre  of  this  irregular  i]iaiiL''nliir  ter- 
ritory is  the  great  native  state  of  Mysore,  in- 
eluding  live  .ximdler  ntilive  states  w  hi<-li  are  verv 
closely  relateti  to  the  Madnis  governmenl,  anil 
directly  suboniinalcil  to  It.  The  total  area  of  the 
presldenc.i-  is  14!*.0B3siiiiHre  miles,  and  tlic  nopii- 
lalion  34,17S.0«i7  souls.  The  presldencv  mav 
Ihi  divided,  as  to  its  phvslciil  aspwis,  into  three 
well  marked  areas.  Along  the  easiem  coast, 
lajtween  tlie  range  of  hills  known  as  ihi-  &isteni 
Uliata  and  the  sea.  is  a  broad  striii  of  low  c<iun- 
try.  A  similar,  though  narmwer  and  more 
dtversifleil.  strip  of  land  extends  along  the  west- 
ern coast,  between  tlie  Western  Glints  anil!  ihe 
Iniiian  <>cetin.  The  interior  consists  of  a  table- 
land, supported  on  its  western  edge  bv  Ihe  West- 
cm  Ghats,  and  sloping  down  {piidually  towards 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  its  lioriiidary  on 
that  side  being  the  eastern  range  just  alhnled 
to.  Much  of  the  high  interior  Is  occupied  by 
the  native  state  of  Alysorc.  Tlie  moiinlains  rise 
to  gi-eater  liei^liis  as  tliey  go  south:  the  highest 
peaks  of  Southern   India  are  those  of  the  S'li- 

gri  and  Aniimalai  groups,  severat  of  whieli  are 
itween  eight  and  nine  tliousand  feet  higli. 
Just  south  of  the  Aniimalais,  the  group  known 
as  the  Palanis  rise  toa  lieight  of  nearly  8,000  feel. 
Three  large  rivers,  wilh  a  number  of  tributary 
and  minor  streama,  traverse  the  presiden<-y 
from  west  to  east,  having  tlicir  sources  in  the 


tlie  Godavari,  the  Krislma,  and  the  Cai  _... 
Each  of  them  has  n  niimticr  of  affluents,  some 
of  which  arc  of  considerable  size.  Tlie  only 
rivers  on  the  west  are  the  small  and  short 
streams  whieli  can  crowd  Ibelr  short  course  into 
the  narrow  strip  of  hind  between  liie  foot  of  the 
western  ranj^  and  the  sea.  Neither  of  the 
larger  rivers  is  navigable  to  any  extent;  all  arc 
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iinpEliioiJS  loiientaduriagtlitrriiiis,  but  dwindle 
iiway  ^vLiiily  iii  volume  (luring  tbe  bot  inontbu. 
Their  wHters,  however,  diverted  by  diims  and 
weirs  Into  (ttnulii,  lire  iiHeful  for  Irrif^tion.  Tbe 
BurfiiL'e  cif  the  afrriculliiral  districta  la  dotted 
witb  tanks  imd  reHUrvoln;  of  greater  or  less  c-x- 
teitt.  some  beiut;  immense  ikrtlficiHl  lakes,  others 
covering  bnt  a  few  uei'es,  wimrein  llic  water  la 
stori'il  [fiiriug  ibe  raiiiK,  niiil  in  the  dry  seiisoa 
(liatribiiled  to  tbe  fields  by  ingenious  systems 


..„. .  -.  u  liuve  fiilleu  into  disrepair, and  olbevs 
nru  kept  up  and  still  serve  Uieir  fertillKtng  pur- 
pose. Iteeently  tlie  govemnieut  liax  paid  much 
attuntiiin  to  the  matter  of  irrigation,  and  some 
great  eanal  systems  have  Iwen  devised  uud  per- 
fected by  government  during  the  past  forty  or 
fifty  yours.  Itiee  iu  some  districts  h  the  staple 
fiHJii;  and  el-eivhcre,  whcro  rice  cannot  be 
grown,  other  <-]iea]i  grains  are  eaten.  Tea  and 
coHeo  are  cultivaied  successfnlly  In  several  of 
Ibe  niouulainmis  dlsliicts.  Cocoanuts  grow 
plentifully  along  the  western  coast,  ami  tbe 
mountains  are  often  covered  with  deuse  growth 
of  timber,  some  of  It  valuable.  Pepper  Is  grown 
on  the  hills  at  the  sonlb.  Un  the  whole,  how- 
ever, llie  preaideucy  can  hardly  be  considered 
favorable  for  tlic -agriculturist,  altliougli  the 
larger  part  of  the  people  depend  upon  agri- 
eullui'c  for  their  mainlennDce.  But  it  is  in 
many  places  only  mi«leriitely  fertile;  overniucb 
of  tlie  presidency  the  rainfall  is  dolident  and 
irregular,  and  sometimes  irrigallou  Is  difficult 
or  iin|«)»sible.  The  average  density  of  tbe 
population— 231  |*r  gf|uare  mile,  as  opposed  to 
■143  iu  Ik-ngal  and  410  in  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces—in  diuktes  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
smaller  power  of  Ibe  soil  in  the  soutiiern  presi- 
dency as  compareil  with  the  fertile  richness  of 
the  Gauges  valley. 

Tfie  population  is  chiefly  Hindu;  over  61  per 
cent  were  thus  classified  iu  the  census  of  1881; 
lli)bajninedans  clulm  only  a  trifle  over  8  per 
cHrnt.  Christiana  numbered  in  that  year  711,- 
()72— nearly  ^  per  cent.  About  S5,0(W  reported 
llieniselves  as  Jains,  and  the  unelassifltd  num- 
ber was  exceedingly  small.  Probably  most  of 
tbe  aboriginal  tribi's  were  classed  among  tbe 
Hindus. 

The  Hindus  of  this  presidency,  and  some  of 
the  so-called  aboriginal  tribes  also,  belong  to 
the  Dravidian  family,  of  which  tlie  strongest 
suUiivision  is  that  now  known  as  the  Tamil. 
People  of  this  race  appear,  in  prehistoric  times, 
to  have  occupied  the  Gangelic  valley,  and  to 
have  been  pushed  soiilh  by  the  iuvadlnK 
Aryans  as  they  moved  down  the  valley  and 
spread  over  the  peninstila.  Portions  of  the  Dra- 
vidic  popidation  declined  to  accept  the  lordship 
of  these  Aryan  Invaders,  and,  retii'ing  to  moun- 
tain and  JLmglo  tracts,  gave  rise  to  some  of  the 
aboriginal  tnbes  still  found  in  Central  India, 
of  which  the  Khonds  and  tbe  Gonds  are  the 
most  important,  though  two  smaller  tribes  are 
still  found  occupyingland  within  the  limits  of 
the  liengal  piesldency,  one  of  them  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  valley  (the  Oraons  and  the  Bajma- 
halis);  but  for  the  most  |)art  the  Dravidiims 
were  absorbed  into  the  social  system  of  Uieir 
conquerors,  were  fused  with  them  into 
Hinduism,  and  furnished  the  main  stock  of  the 
population  of  Sonlhero  India.  The  langu^e  of 
the  Dravidiana  still  exists,  though  diHerenllated 
into  the    distinct    modern    tongues  of   South 
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India,  viz. :  Ibe  Tamil  (most  importunl)  spoken 
bv  over  13,0O0,0UO  in  the  presidency;  the 
Telugn,  used  by  almost  as  large  a  number; 
the  Kauarese,  spoken  by  about  1,300.000;  the 
Tulu  (preserved  only  by  a  remnant  of  the 
people  among  the  mountains  in  the  west  of  the 
presidency,  and  doomed  doubtless  to  disappear 
as  a  spoken  lauguagei;  the  Coorg  (see  that  article) 
imd  the Malayallm (3,400,000).  The lauguagesof 
the  aboriginal  tiih^  above  mentioned  are  also 
Dravidian.  Tbe  original  religion  of  the  Dra- 
vidians,  before  tlie  coming  of  tbe  Aryans,  was 
probably  some  form  of  demon-worship,  such  as 
the  jungle  tribes  still  preserve.  Doubtless 
many  of  these  deinon-deities  were  admitted  to 
the  Hindu  Pantlieon  by  the  Brahmans  as  time 
went  00;  the  popular  Hinduism  of  South  India 
still  shows  many  marks  of  this  early  kinship 
with  the  religious  ideas  of  a  more  barbarous 
time,  and  preserves  in  its  rites  and  superstitions 
marks  of  the  primeval  ilemonolatry.  Though 
the  civilization,  language,  aud  religion  iu  South 
India  bear  profound  evidence  of  Aryan  influ- 
ence, yet  the  fusion  between  the  Aryan  and 
original  elements  is  probably  less  perfect  here 
than  in  the  north.  Tlie  debt  of  the  modem 
Dravidian  languages  to  Sanskrit  is  not  so  great; 
the  proportion  of  Brahmans  and  the  other 
Aryan  castes  to  tbe  entire  population  is  smaller 
(less  than  half  as  great  as  In  the  Bombay  pi'esi- 
dency);  while  tbe  separation  between  tbe  Brah- 
mans and  the  lower  castes  is  wider  than  In  the 
north,  thus  showing  that  tlie  union  between 
die  two  classes  is  less  complete.  Tlie  number 
of  Mohammedans  also  is  much  less  here  thaii 
iu  most  parts  of  India;  6  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation were  thus  classed  in  1881;  while  in  the 
Bombay  presidency  the  percentage  was  about 
30  per  cent,  and  throughout  India  as  a  whole  It 
is  somewhat  greater  even  tlian  that.  The  dis- 
tance of  tbe  Madras  presidency  from  tbe 
Ganges  vallev,  where  the  Mohammedan 
empireserectea  their  chief  stronghold  accounts 
for  this.    Their  powe  h     u  y  ng  pro 

inces  dwindled  with  in      a   ng  d       n  The 

native  states  within  th       rri       a      n  he 

presidency  which    w  re  th  b       be 

English  and  absorbed    n  he 

present  government,  m  H  and 

not  Mohammedan. 

A  word  must  be  said  a.  h  n    [ 

the  English  with  the  presidency.  Calicut  and 
Cranganore  on  the  west  coast  were  occupied  by 
the  Bast  India  Company  as  places  of  trade 
in  1616.  The  Company  had  oeen  preceded, 
first  by  the  Portuguese,  and  as  their  power 
waned,  by  the  Dutch.  But  finally  the  former 
concentrated  themselves  at  Goa,  and  the  Dutch 
withdrew.  On  the  east  coast,  Masulipalam, 
north  of  Madras,  was  occupied  b^  the  Engli^ 
traders  in  1611.  The  first  English  settlement 
on  the  site  of  Madras  City  was  in  1639  (see 
Madras  City).  The  French  occupied  Pondi- 
cherri,  south  of  Madras,  in  1672.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  18lh  century,  when  the 
English  and  French  powers  were  in  armed 
rivalry  in  Europe,  that  the  thought  of  a  possible . 
rivalry  for  supremacy  in  India  began  to  be 
realized.  In  1746  Madras  was  overpowered 
and  captured  by  the  French  commander  La 
Bourdonnais;  but  restored  to  the  English  two 

S»rs  later,  at  tbe  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
nt  the  country  was  occupied  with  weak  and 
totterlug  dynasties  of  native  princes.  In  their 
contests  iiiuong  themselves,  the  English  would 
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befriend  one  priucfling,  and   llic   Frtocb   au- 
otkier.    The  strife  bctwecu  tLe  Oricutal  princi- 

Eilg  could  uot  fnil  to  exiciid  tiEClf  to  tlie 
uropeaa  imwera  by  which  they  were  respec- 
tively seconded;  and  for  half  ii  century  tlio 
fate  of  Sotiili  Iiidiu  bung  utidoclded  between 
the  Freiicli  fltid  Kngllsb.  Diiplel.t  undertook 
to  unite  the  nulive  powers  into  one  combina- 
tion under  French  protection;  but  liis  plnns 
were  defe:i1ed  byllie  miUlar}- skill,  tint  of  Lord 
Clive,  aflcrwards  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Haidar 
Ali.  and  bis  son  Tippu  SullBn,  the  ouly  mem- 
bers of  a  MobnniQiediin  dynasty  wliicli  erected 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  Hindu  principality  In 
Uysore,  withstood  the  progress  of  English 
power  witli  a  liei'ceness  whicb  at  one  time 
threatened  to  slop  it  ultogether.  But  in  1799 
Tippu  Sultan  died  in  tbe  bread]  at  liis  capital, 
Seringapatnm,  the  English  entered  the  fort  in 
triumph,  and  military  opiiosition,  fnnn  whnt- 
CTtr  qninler,  to  tbe  Englisli  power  in  South 
India  was  at  an  end.  t^inee  tlien  tbe  English 
Government  has  had  hardly  any  use  for  its 
Madi-as  armv.  save  for  police  pur|ioscs. 

To  the  historian  of  Indian  Christianity  ilie 
Madras  Presidency  is  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  Imlia.  Tradition  says  that  the  Apo.«tle 
Tboniits  preached  tlie  gospel  here:  and  litiunt 
St.  Tboine.  near  JIadras,  is  his  traditional  burial- 
place.  A.  branch  of  tlic  Syrian  C'hiii'ch  settled 
on  the  west  coast,  near  CapeComorin,  centuries 
a^.  and  this  "  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar" 
still  preserves  lis  ancient  liturgies,  and  still  nc- 
knowledires  subjection  to  tlic  patriarch  of  An. 
tiocb.  llerealso  Xarier  preached  and  bitptl/cd 
in  tbe  16th  century,  and  the  Jesnit  inisslonailcs 
of  Jlndura  in  the  ITth.  An<l  licrc  was  the  he- 
ginninji  of  the  Protcstanl  missionarv  movement 
in  I[idm.  bv  the  hands  of  two  young  Danisli  nils, 
aonaries  (llarlholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  Henry 
Plulscliaii).  in  1705,  Trantiiielmr  (on  the  coas'l 
soiiih  of  Madi-as)  was  the  lirvt  staiiim  occupied. 
The  Swiety  for  Promoting  Chrintiim  Knowledge 
{English)  in  a  few  yeai's  assnmed  support  of  the 
mission.  lint  it  was  long  lx»fi>re  a  disitnctivcly 
English  mission  was  fountled.  Schiillzc  came 
inl"T19,  and  in  1728  ln-fraii  the  tirst  really  suc- 
cessful ndssion  In  Madras  City.  Kleniatider 
came  in  I';40:  hut  in  1T46,  when  llie  Fa-nch 
were  besieging  Cuddiilore,  where  lie  was  sta- 
tioned, and  rendering  his  oiieraliona  there  Im- 
possible, he  removed  to  Calcutta,  and  Iwcarae 
the  father  of  Protestant  intssioiis  in  the  lleii- 
gal  presidency.  (See  Calcutta).  In  IT.WChrls- 
lian  Fnnlcric  Schwann  laixtc*]  in  Soutli  India, 
and  until  his  dealli  hi  1798  InlKired  nninterrnpt- 
edly  for  tlie  goorl  of  the  people  and  tbe  prog- 
ress of  the  cause  of  Chiist.  No  belter  or 
gri^ater  name  adorns  the  history  <if  Protestant 
missions  in  India  than  his.  His  influence  ns  a 
missionary  was  great:  his  inliuence  as  a  man 
wan  felt  all  ov(;r  linith  India,  by  all  cla-sses, 
Tbe  Itujah  of  Tanjorc,  a  Maratba  principality, 
though  far  removed  from  the  original  sunt  of 
Maratha  power,  revered  him  aa  a  father,  fol- 
lowc<l  Ills  luivice  in  the  conduct  of  his  kingdom 
anil  in  liis  relations  with  the  Englisli  Govern- 
ment a[][l  (ilher  powers  around  him,  tmd  finally 
on  his  ilentii  virtually  constituted  him  ^'uardian 
over  his  sfin  duiing  the  laiier's  minority.  By 
the  lalMirs  of  these  great  and  grmil  men  and 
their  associates  congregalioiis  weiv  gathered, 
schools  established,  and  churches  founiled  at 
Tranquobar,  JEadras.  Trlcbirmpoli.  Tan, fore,  and 
Other  places.     Converts  were  baptly.cr!  by  (lie 
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huudred  and  the  thousand.  Yet  with  all  their 
e.\celleuces  of  character,  their  ability,  their 
piety,  and  their  zeal,  these  men  did  uot  plant  a 
self-sustaining,  manly,  anil  vigorous  Christi- 
anity. Their  churches  exist,  but  with  dimin- 
isliEid  numlH'r»  and  enfeebled  strength.  'i1ic 
Pnitestnnl  CbriHtianlty  of  tbe  present  da^-,  in 
South  India,  rests  chieflj-  on  foundations  inde- 
pendently laid,  not  on  those  laid  by  tlic  llaiiisii 
and  Uei'inan laboiei'S  of  tbe  last  century.  The 
cburclies  gathered  by  them  have  In  many  cases 
lieen  surpassed  liy  tluise  inoii'  recently  organ- 
ized, not  aUnie  in  numbers,  but  in  aggressive 
cliaracter  and  intluenee.  For  tbe  most  \mn  the 
work  begun  by  the  inissionnries  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  sulwidized  by  the  Society  for  the 
PiiilHigation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  wbicli  to 
a  large  e\tent  furnished  tbe  funds,  while  tlie 
mlssiimarles  tliemselves  came  from  Denmark 
and  Germany,  Early  in  tbe  present  century 
this  Society  transferred  the  missions  to  tbe  So- 
ciety for  the  Proluigatlon  of  Ibe  Gospel,  and  in 
due  time  tlu:  perm iiTiel  nt  tlie  mission  staff  came 
to  lie  recruited  wbollj'  from  tbe  Englisli  Cliureh , 
even  ns  the  money  came  from  tbe  same  source. 
The  Introiliiclory  labors  of  tbe  r 

of  the  18lh  century  were  followed  by  w 

a  larger  scale,  more  systematically  and  etier- 
getltidly  pursued,  durliig  tbe  present  century. 
IVe  rec<)rd  beii;  the  iirineipid  ngeni'ies  (meraling 
in  this  more  reit-nt  era.  Tbe  London  Jlissiim. 
aiv  Society  leads  ibe  way.  Two  missionaries 
of  this  Siieietv  occupieirVizngiipntnm,  on  the 
cast  const,  fnr  norlh  of  Madras,  in  inm,  during 
a  period  wlien  Ibi'  Indiiin  (jDVcmment,  taught 
by  the  dlit-ctors  of  the  Ensi  India  Company  at 
home,  was  bitterly  o[i]iosed  to  the  eiilruncu  of 
missionaries  into  India.  The  missionaries  at 
Vizagapalam.  Iiowever,  wei-e  n<it  molesleil.  and 
when  in  ll:(14  l*iirlLami'nl,  in  Ihe  new  cbarter 
grantetl  that  year  to  the  conijiany,  iiiserieil  a 
clause  favoring  missionary  oiiei'ations.  and  Ihe 
opposition  of  tbe  government  ceased  in  conse- 
(luence.  tlie  Loiuhin  ScH'iety  wim  all  niidy  to 
establish  a  station  in  Matlnis  C:l1y.  Itellari, 
northwest  of  Madras,  near  the  iHiuniiaiy-liiie 
now  separsitinp  the  pn-sidency  from  lliiit  of 
liomlKiy,  had  U-en  occupied  In' ItJlQ.  and  Colm- 
bntiHtr  was  occupied  in  imil.  Tlie  Church 
Slissionary  Socieii-  entcnil  Madras  City  in  l!:il.'i. 
and  look  over  tlie  Palaini:otta  station  (in  Ihe 
'llnncvelli  district)  from  tbe  Danish  mission- 
aries, who  had  planlcd  i1  in  17B5.  In  1817.  In  the 
same  year  the  Society  for  tlie  I'ropagatiini  of 
tbe  Gospel  I>egan  work  at  Cuddaloiv,  and  as- 
sumed, [luring 'tbe  yeni's  182(J-2U,  charge,  fmni 
the  Society  for  Pnipngailng  Chrisiiaii  Knowl- 
edge, of  most  of  the  old  l>iiiiisb  missions.  The 
SVcsleyan  Jlissiimary  Society  npjicai'ed  u]Km 
the  scene  at  ADidras  lu  1810,  and  at  'I'ricbi- 
iiopoli  two  yeai-s  later,  Tbe  Basle  Evangelical 
^Iissioiiary  i^ciety  began  lis  work,  wliicb  sini'e 
has  spread  over  all  the  western  iKirliou  of  tbe 
prewdency,  and  into  iiMny  of  Ihe  Kanarcse  dis- 
tricts of  tbe  Ii()mi)ay  presidency,  in  1834.  The 
Englisli  Baptists  planied  a  station  hi  Ibe  Gan- 
]ani  district,  the  most  northerly  of  those  lior- 
derinji  on  Ihe  Hhj-  of  Beogal,  in  1887,  The 
American  Board  ot  ComiuissionerB  for  Foreign 
Missions,  whose  mission  among  the  Tamil- 
siiuaking  people  of  JalTnn,  in  North  Ceylon, 
hail  been  begun  simiii  after  18S0,  colonized 
Ihence.  first  to  Madura  in  1834.  to  Mailras  in 
183B;  Arcot   was   occupied   by  this  Society  in 
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afturwards  traiisfuneil  tu  lliu  Diitcli  Beformed  the    jMadias     sovemineDt    lias    speut     nlioul 

Clittrcb  {as  it  was  llieu   called)  of  tlie  Unilecl  £1,350,000  steiling  on  Ihe  liigLer  Kducation,— 

Statcii,  by  wbich  chui'cli  ii  bas  Bioce  been  main-  how  mucb  upon  lUl  (grades  of  eiliicationnl  up- 

taUied    witb    inucb   Tigor.       The    mission    in  enitious   is   uot  stated.     Witb  tbe  educational 

SIiidroH  C'it^  was  iliscimtinued,  but  tbat  iu  the  system    of    tbe   presideucy   are   conuected  29 

oily  mid  district  of  tliidura  is  oue  of  tbe  most  colleges  ;    also    8    professional    colleges,   and 

tlourlKliiiigof  all  tbe  mlasloii a  sustained  bj  tbe  over  100  bigh-scbouls,    of  wbich  16  are  for 

American  Bonrd.    Tbe    CLurcb  of  Scotland  girls.    Tbe  extent  to  wblcb  Ihe  young  men  of 

(^nine  to  Madras  in  188T,  and  after  the  Disrup-  llie  presideucy  uie   Infliieuced  by   tbe   liigher 

tiou  i[i  134S  two  Scotch  missions  have  worked  education  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  fact  Ihat 

fliece  sidi;  by  Ride,  and  1o  some  extent  also  In  during  tbe  10  yeiira  1873-1883,   28,575   candi- 

llie  Interior.     Tbe  American  Baptist  Alissionary  dates  appeared  tor  the  enlrunce  examination  of 

Union  began  Its  work — now  of  large  pitjpor-  tbe  Sladrma  University,  of  whom  over  one  third 

tions  and  of  extriioiilinarj'  success — in  Nellore,  succeeded  in  passing.     Tbe  distribution  of  these 

and  oiliiT  parts  of  (lie  Telugii  jiortion  of  the  candidates  among  tbe  several  classes  of  popula- 

thc  pi'csfdeiicy.  In  I&40.     The  Leipsic  Lutherans  lion  may  be  indicated  by  [he  figures  for  1870, 

caiut;  in  1841  to  Traniiucliar  and  adjacent  sta-  when  o't  the  students  who  matriculated  at  tbe 

t ions,  where  the  Lulhcnins  of  the  preceding  University  (1,350  iuall),  oOiier  cent  wereBrab- 

centun',  whose  places  were  now  filled  by  mis-  mans,  30  per  cent  Hindus  of  other  castes,  14 

siiinaricH  of  the  English  Church,  had  labored  per  cent  Mohammedans,  and  nearly  7  per  cent 

will)   such    assiduity.      There  ai-c  also  small  native  Christians.     The  remainder  were  Eura- 

GemiHii  missions  elsewhere  in  the  presidency —  siana  and  BuroiJCuns. 
tbatiif  tbullerniamislmrgLufliei'ansat  TTellore, 

{1805).  of  the  American  Ucrman  Lutherans  in  Madura,  a  city  (and  district,  the  city  being 
the  Krinhnadialrict  {1842).and  an  independent  tbe  capital  of  tbe  district)  in  Ihe  Madras  presi- 
tboiidi  successful  German  mission  in  tlieGoda-  dency  (British  India) ;  situated  in  north  latitude 
vi'ri  Delta,  whieh  dates  from  1838.  (See  also  9'  55'  and  east  longitnde  78'  10',  about  275 
Mailriis  Cilv.)  miles  sonth  southwest  from  Sladras.  The  pop- 
Tlie  chief  successes  of  this  army  of  Christian  ulatlon  of  the  city  is  78,807,  divided  as  fol- 
biliorcrii  have  been  won  in  tbe  TiiiuevclU  dis  lows:  Hindus.  64,828:  Mohammedans,  6,701: 
liict.  where  the  Christian  cliurcbes  and  com-  Christians.  3,381;  others.  S.  Tbe  language  of 
niuiillics  are  very  numerous,  and  where  tbe  na-  the  Hindus  is  Tamil,  though  with  the  progress 
live  Christians  are  numbered  by  thousands,  of  education  tbe  rising  generation  of  natives  Is 
III  tbe  TeUigu  districts,  also,  under  the  charge  more  and  more  familiar  with  English.  Madura 
of  the  American  Baptists,  there  have  been  in-  has  long  been  the  most  important  place  In  South 
giitberings  of  surprising  vasluess  and  power;  India,  It  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  dynasty 
llie  American  missionaries  in  the  Arcul  and  of  Hindu  kings  (the  Fandyan),  whose  history 
:Madnru  dii-tricta  have  also  been  very  successful,  stretches  back  into  prehistoric  times,  and  Is 
Prolmbly  in  no  other  part  of  India  has  Cbilsti-  adorned  with  the  usual  wealth  of  myth  and 
anity  taken  so  flrin  a  hold.  Elsewhere  Individ-  legend.  As  tlie  Mohammedan  power  stretched 
iials  have  Ijeuu  reached  and  couveited.  but  iu  south  In  tbe  16th  and  10th  centuries  Ihis  Hindu 
many  mrts  of  the  Madras  presidency  the  con-  kingdom  was  overthrown,  though  no  Mobam- 
verts  liiive  come  in  families,  in  groups,  some-  niedan  dynasty  took  its  place:  but  on  tbe  ruins 
times  by  wliole  villages.  People  of  the  Dra-  of  the  old  state  rose  another  Hindu  dynasty,— 
vidian  races  seem  disposed  to  move  gregari-  that  of  the  Kayaks. — which  culminated  iu  the 
ously.  17th  century,  when  most  of  the  architectural 
The  statistics  of  education  during  the  past  works  at  3Iadura,  which  still  attest  tbe  power 
forty  yeitrs.sliow  great  progress.  In  1853-3  the  and  wealth  of  this  line  of  princea,  were  com- 
Aladras  Qovernment  expended  in  all  for  edu-  pleted.  During  the  political  chaos  of  the  last 
cational  purposes  only  £4,556.  Beyond  the  in-  century  the  I4ayak  kingdom  in  its  turn 
digenous  schools,  where  tbe  children  of  the  up-  cmmbled.  Maratlia  and  Jlohammedan  armies 
per  castes— so  far  as  they  wished  to  learn—  successively  overran  the  reracm.  until  at  last  tlie 
were  taught  to  read  aud  write  their  own  ver-  British  came,  and  in  1801  Madum  passed  into 
nacular  and  to  keep  accounts,  by  old  Brahman  their  possession.  Tbe  religious  history  of  tbe 
pedagogues,  and  the  educationiil  operations  of  place  chiefly  concerns  us  now.  It  contains  oue 
the  mlKsiotiaries,  nothing  was  done  for  popular  of  the  most  famous  Hindu  temples- that  of  tbe 
educalion.  The  present  system  of  government  goddess  Winnkshi— in  India.  I'lie  (emple  en- 
educiitiiiii  dates  fnini  1855.  In  that  year  tbe  closure  Is  847  ft.  long  and  744  ft.  broad,  aud 
Miuiriis  i'liivcrsity  was  remodelled,  anil  system-  contains,  besides  tbe  shrines  of  the  goddess  and 
atii;  operaliona  begun  by  Ihe  government  to  pro-  of  tbe  god  Siva,  a  vast  collection  of  buildings,— 
mote  the  educalion  of  the  people.  In  1882-^  halls,  Im/anrs.clc, —occupied  by  the  priests  and 
tbe  total  iiiiiuber  of  schools  of  all  kinds  In  Ihe  temple  attendants.  The  conspicuous  features  of 
presidency  was  17.494;  attendance,  440,334  tbe  temple  are  Ihe  gient  towers,  9  In  number. 
These  Inslltittions  were  all  iu  some  way  under  ■which  rise  above  its  outer  walls,  in  one  case 
govcmnienlal  inspection;  and  besides  these  reaching  to  tbe  height  of  153  feel. 
were  an  unknown  number  of  iudigonous  aud  Tbe  Christian  hUloiy  of  Madura  is  of  much 
unlnspccli'il  s.-hools.  Tbe  census  of  1881  re-  interest.  Tbe  famous  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ported  514,873  hoi's  aud  89,104  girls  under  in-  ary  Francis  Xiivier  gathered  a  little  church 
struction.  besides  1,515,081  males  and  84,013  here  in  the  10th  century.  In  lOOS  a  Jesuit  mis- 
females  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1883-8  it  sion  was  begun  hei-e  by  Ilobert  de  Nobilis,  who 
was  esiiiuaied  iliat  the  total  number  of  schools  lived  as  an  ascetic,  was  renowned  for  bis  sane- 
of  all  norts,  inspected  anil  iiuinRpected,  was  tity  and  teaming,  uud  his  complete  mastery  of 
alwut  20,000,  which  would  give  only  one  school  tbe  Tamil  language.  Following  him  were  men 
"  —  *  '  '■  —estimating  the  of  like  spirit,  notably  John  deBritIo,  who  sut 
I   185a  and  1883  fered  martyrdom  iu  1693,  and  Beschi,  who  pre 
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pared  the  flrsl  Tamil  gniiiiinjir.  and  wliosewrii- 
lujra  are  n-gfti^i-d  a*  iiiodtls  of  pure  liimil 
style  Tbe  native  touveiis  in  Ibe  rfgioii  al)out 
Sfaiiiira  wtre  tslimaltii  iit  «  uiiiliou 
W(iQ  liii^ly  by  the  greut  I  '  """  ' 


B 1>  Hindu- 

_  wlwb  the  miBBioimries  uuiiie.  The  number 
of  (.'atliolic  Chrislinus  iiow  iu  tlie  district  lias 
jireatly  dwiudled.  hardly  70.000  Iwing  returned 
ftttbeceusiisof  lettl.  .      , 

The  history  of  Prolcalnut  effort  begins  In 
]8a4,  when  llie  place  was  occiiineU  liy  Sle.ssi's. 
Todd  and  Hoisinglon.  connwied  willi  llie 
Boanrfi  Missiiin  in  JnJIiia.  t'eyliin,  wliu-h  had 
beeu  founded  in  181(1.  The  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionjiries  has  been  rnn'icd  nn  vij;or. 
oualy  aurt  Bnccessfully  ever  since.  In  process 
of  time  they  occupied  moat  iif  the  imiiorriiut 
lowDS  in  Ih'e  district  round  Madura  as  missiim 
slnllons,  established  schoiiU  of  different  gnides, 
gatbfred  cnngregationH  of  Christian  ndLereuts, 
and  founded  churches,  composed  of  such  na 
gave  creilible  evidence  of  picly.  Thev  have 
labored  a«  preachers  on  tlieir  Unirs  and  iu  the 
churches,  as  teachers  in  their  schools,  as  writera 
and  editors  Ihrougli  tlie  medium  of  the  prcfw, 
as  phvsicinns  through  tlieir  lalwra  in  hospitals 
aotf  cfispensarics.  They  liave  LospilalH  at  Ma- 
dura and  Dlndigiil,  88  miles  nortli;  a  irainmg- 
school  for  teachers  and  presicliers,  with  which  a 
collegiate  deparlment  is  now  coimecied,  at  Pa- 
stinialiii,  just  out  of  Madura;  a  boarding-school 
forgirlsiu  Madura,  besideschurches and  schools 
of  different  grades  at  all  the  mission  stations. 
and  iu  many  villages  through  the  district.  The 
latest  siaiisiica  show  that  in  liie  mission  of  which 
Jladura  is  the  ceutre  there  are  12  stations  and 
2^9  otit-stalions,  13  missionaries  with  their 
wives,  8  other  American  ladies,  17  ordained 
native  preaclicrs,  431  otber  native  laborers, 
preachers  and  teachers,  etc.:  nearly  13.000 
adherents,  86  churches  witli  3,562  members,  and 
4,628  in  Siinday-sclioola,  and  nearly  6.500  pupils 
ill  the  schools  of  all  grades.  Tlie  contributions 
of  the  n.itive  Cliristians  for  reUgioua  purposes 
amounted  to  *6,ie2.  These  figures  represent 
tbe  state  of  the  work  iu  1889-flO. 

Madura  IM»lrtc»,adistrict  or  collcctorate 
in  the  Madras  presideiicy.of  which  Madura  is  llie 
<:Hpital.  It  covers  an  area  of  8,401  square  miles, 
extending  from  the  straits  separating  Ceylon 
from  tlie  mainland  on  the  east,  to  tlie  mouoiains 
on  the  west  (known  as  the  Pal naisV  which  form 
the  boundary  between  British  territory  and  the 
native  slate  of  Travancore.  Other  districts  of 
h  Mad  a  presidency  bound  it  on  the  north 
and  sou  h  The  population  is  (1881)  3.168,680; 
90  pe  en  are  Hindus:  6i  per  cent  Moham- 
m  dan  4  per  cent  Chrislians  (Roman  Catliolic 
Ch  ans  numlwr  a  little  over  67,000).  Since 
be  n  of  1871  Christians  had  increased 
ar  y  0  p  r  cent,  and  tbe  Hindus  have  lost 
D  a       6  le   cent. 

Tbe  h  ■  of  the  district  bas  been  sulBcipntly 

indicated  for  our  purposes  in  tbe  article  on 
"Madura  Cily,"  where  will  also  be  found  atale- 
raenls  relative  to  present  missionary  work  with- 
in the  district. 

MadurantakHiti,  a  siaiinu  of  tbe  Wcs- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  the 
Madras  district,  India;  1  missionary,  1  assistant, 
3  preacliing  places,  1  cbapel.  a6  cburcb-mem- 
bers,  393  scholars. 

Jlfafeklng,  a  small  Englisli  town  in  Briiisli 
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Bccbuaualaod,  Soiitb  Africa,  whore  thtic  are  1 
missionary  wiib  3  native  assistants  of  the  Wea- 
leyanMelhridisl Missionary Swiely,  805 (Lurch- 
members,  a  cougn'galion  of  1,375,  and  350 
Siiuday-scbool  scholars. 

narUb«-,  a  station  of  the  Pfirls  Evangelical 
Society  (Siiclcte  di-»  iliaslons  Eva ngi'li'i lies)  in 
the  Orange  Free  Stale,  Afriwi  (18H3>;  1  mission- 
ary, 335  cb II re li- members,  and  31B  [uipils 


Ga\-a,  Moughyr,  and  llie  gieater  |iurl  ut  Clibota 
Nagpur.  ft  IS  spoken  by  pnilmbly  4,00l).000 
people.  A  version  of  tliu  New  Testiimcnl  wa.i 
made  by  llie  late  Dr.  Carey,  mid  published  at 
Seramnore  l»24-26.  Ilwasiuil  reprlutud.  Jlon- 
rccentiv  poniims  of  the  Gospels  were  Iniuslated 
by  theltev,  K.  Start  of  Palnu,  of  which  the  Gos- 
pel of  JIalthew  was  published  by  the  Ih'ltlsb 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sticiety  in  1887.  In  KJBTIlio 
same  Society  issueil  at  Calcutta,  at  the  rtiinest 
of  Mr.  Oriersoii.  a  magistrate  of  Ciiya,  the 
Gospel  of  Jtark  from  Carey's  Sew  Tesianient. 
As  tlK-re  Is  no  missionary  who  now  kiifiws  tbe 
Tnnguage,  the  version  will  be  circulated  teula- 
tivSy  among  the  people. 

natcallc,  a  station  in  the  South  Ceylon 
district  of  llie  Wesleyau  MelbiKlist  Missimiary 
Society;  1  native  assistant,  6  church ■mcin hers, 
174  pupils. 

Mnudala.— 1.  A  station  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  at  a  village  on  Pear)  Key  Laiioon, 
Moskho  Coast,  Central  America  <ll*53i.  There 
were  many  negroes,  mulattocs,  and  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  station.— 3.  Au  oul-station 
of  tlie  Horavuin  Brethren,  worked  from 
Belbesda  among  tbe  Hliibi  Kalirs  in  Gii<iua- 
land,  South  Africa.     Has  1  native  pastor. 

Klagtla,  a  station  of  the  Universities  5Iis- 
siou  in  Csamliara,  on  Ihe  continent  npiHisiie 
Zanzibar,  East  Africa,  founded  in  lt(«9  liy 
BisbonTozcr.  In  1882  the  Moslemsoflliepliice 
closed  their  m()s<iuo  and  became  Christiaus.  It 
baa  1  missionary  and  4  laymen. 

nagAinero,  on  Lake  Scbenva,  East 
Africa.  In  1861  Bishop  Mackenzie,  leader  of 
tlie  Universities  Mission,  on  his  way  up  the  Sani- 
besi.  met  a  gang  of  slaves.  He  liberated  them, 
settled  them  at  Magomero,  and  began  their  e<i- 
Hcalion  and  conversion.  But  the  situation  was 
too  difficult.  He  died  in  1863.  and  in  1864  his 
successor,  Bisliop  Tozer,  moved  tbe  colony  to 
Zanzibar.    (See  Mbweni.) 

magyar:  see  Hungarian. 

IHahabeleHhwar,  a  town  in  Bombay 
presidency.  West  India.  80  miles  soiuheast  of 
Bombay.  Principal  sanitarium  of  the  presi- 
dency, and  during  some  seasons  of  tbe  year 
one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  on  earth,  owlut;  to 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  tbe  great  variety 
and  luxuriance  of  its  foliage  and  flowers. 
Population,  3.248.  Mission  station  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  with  Satara(q.v,). 

IMahaena,  station  of  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Society  in  Tahiti;  1  native  pastor,  07  church- 
members. 
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Maliaiiud,  stutiun  of  tbe  FrtP  Clinch  of     al 
Scotluuil,  ill   Beugul     lud  i     1  mis^iouaij     1 
ualirc  ti;iicliL'r,  1  culpoileui 

jnnlianHlm,  station  of  tLe  Hermaonsbuig 
Slis!iiuiiiiry  Society  m  &<uth  liansvaal  £.a!it 
Soiitli  ACi'ica;  church  members  102 

nahaiioi^,  oa  tbe  east  coast  of  Aladagns 
car,  iitNiiit  latitude  20  «outli  was  occupied  by 
Ihi:  S.  V.  G.  in  1884  1  miss  ouary  1  uat  \i. 
pastor,  1  physiciau. 

nahe,  one  of  the  Sejchelles  Islniids  East 
Africii.  A  station  of  tlic  C  M  b  wUilIi  worlts 
priiicip:i]ly  by  its  schojls   anion^   tbe   Creole 
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Maliraoll,  e 

Puuiab,  India, 
nativu  worliors,  i 


tbe  Lahore  district 
1  of  tlie  S.  P  «     3 


Hal,  n  siuull  island  beloDo;iug  to  tbe  middle 

group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia  is 
visited  by  tlie  Melanesinn  Mission,  aud  loolis 
pmiiiisiug.  Thi-ee  entirely  differeut  languages 
are  spoken  in  tliis  island. 

SlHtaiia.  one  of  liie  Gilbert  Islands,  Micro- 
nesia. Population,  1,900;  1  missionary  and  wife 
under  Ihe  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association; 
57  church-members. 

3laiii,  mission  station  of  the  Free  Churcli  of 
Scotluud,  In  Kafiiiiia,  Africa;  16  preaching 
places,  1  missionary,  9  uative  assistants,  877 
coiumuuicauis,  7  schools,  'SSS  pupils. 

naliipiiii  (Mynpuri),  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presbylerinn  Board  (North),  in  tbe  Noith- 
wesl  Provinces,  India  (1843);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  7  native  assistants,  33  church- members, 
SBl)  pupils. 

MaiiVO,  HU  island  in  the  central  group  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia;  was  opened  for 
the  Jlelanesian  missionaries  in  1874,  and  lias 
now  over  70  Christians. 

Makewllta,  Ceylon,  station  of  tlie  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society;  2  evangelists,  58 
chiirch-meinbcrs,  310  pupils. 

UlakhabeiiK  (Makchabeng),  to^n  in  North 
Tiitusvaal.  East  South  Africa,  on  a  branch  of 
tlie  Liuipo[K>  Biver,  northwest  of  GaiVIatlale. 
Slissiou  station  of  Berlin  Evangelical  Luthemn 
Society  (1898);  1  missionary,  3  native  helpers, 
190  church -mem  hers. 

niakhaleh,  station  of  the  United  Presby- 
teriiui  Church  of  U.  S.  A,  (1839),  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Assiout,  Egypt. 

IHnkndweni,  town  in  East  Central  Africa, 
near  Uie  coast,  18  miles  west  of  Mougwe.  Mis- 
siini  station  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  JI.;  1  missionary 
nud  wife, 

THala,  a  town  in  Southeast  Lapland,  south- 
east of  Sorsele  and  north  of  Lucksele,  Station 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Mission  to  the  Lapps, 
Sweden. 

Hnlaoctt,  a  [portion  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  lying  along  the  western 
const  of  the  Malay  peninsula  between  Singapore 
and   Petiang.   consists  of  a  strip  of    territory 


alout  42  miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to  34^ 
miles  ID  bi'eadth.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  but  not 
mountainous  1  and  it  is draiued  by  five  navigable 
rivers  making  the  soil  alluvial  and  rich.  The 
climate  is  equable  and  healthful.  In  1881  the 
population  uiimliered  93,579,  of  whom  there 
ueie07  523  Itlala^a.  19,741  Chinese,  1,891  na- 
tives of  India.  Missions;  S.  P.  G.,  stations  at 
Smgaporeaudelsewliei'e;  8 misslouaries.  Pres- 
bvleriun  Church  of  Scotland,  stations  at  Singa- 
pore Bukil-Timat,  Serangoou,  Teliklia,  Hud 
Johi  2  chui-cliBS,  I  missionary  and  wife,  3 
siuglL  ladies. 

nalagaii  Version, — The  Jlalagasl  be- 
long to  the  Malayan  languages,  and  is  spoken 
on  Hie  island  of  Madagascar.  The  Revs.  Jones 
and  dnlDths  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
translated  the  entire  Bible,  which  was  piinted 
at  Antananarivo  between  the  years  1828  and 
183a  In  18S1J  the  Bntisb  and  Foreign  Bible 
bociLty  published  at  London  another  ed  tion  of 
the  Malagasi  Bible,  which  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  Revs.  Jones,  GriffllLs.  and  Metier 
In  1869  the  same  Society  published,  at  London 
a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testan  ent  with 

.rgiual    references,   under    the   care  of    the 


issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Toy,  who  corrected  the  orthography  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  make  it  harmonize  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  New.  In  order  to  secure  as 
far  as  possible  a  thoroughly  accurate  and  idio- 
matic version  of  the  Bible  lu  the  Malagasi 
tongue,  a  joint  boai-d,  representing  all  the  mis- 
sions on  the  Island,  was  formed  in  1873.  In 
1882  au  interim  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished at  Loudon,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Sibree.  The  prelimiuury  revision  of 
the  Bible,  forming  the  basis  of  the  revision 
committee's  work,  was  completed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Cousins,  the  chief  reviser,  September 
15th,  1884.  The  work  was  begun  December 
1st,  1873,  and  the  a<;tunl  time  which  he  has 
spent  on  it  Jias  been  about  eight  years,  and  two 
days  per  week  of  that  time  have  been  given  to 
the  revision   aimmittee.      On    October  28th, 

1885.  the  completion  of  the  first  revision  of  the 
Bible  was  made.  The  revision  committee  sat 
483  days,  and  held  771  sittings,  chiefly  of  three 
hours  each.  A  second  revision,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harmonizing  the  different  parts  of  the 
whole  Bible,  Wfis  begun  on  November  4th,  1885. 
The  changes  made  in  the  second  revision  were 
chiefly  from  the  native  siandpoiui.  to  render 
the  translation  more  easily  understood,  and 
more  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Tlie  last  meeting 
was  held  in  the  committee-room  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  Madagascar,  on  April  80th, 

1886.  On  May  2d,  two  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  revision,  a  thanksj^ving  service  was 
held  in  the  Memorial  Church,  attended  by 
missionaries,  native  pastors,  and  a  large  ntim- 
ber  of  the  Christians.  The  prime-minister  was 
present,  witli  a  special  message  of  thanks  from 
Queen  Ranavaloiia  III.,  and  this  he  delivered 
with  his  own  congriituliitiotis  on  llie  very  spot 
where,  38  years  before,  14  Christians  were  hurled 
over  the  precipice  at  the  command  of  Raiiava- 
lonal.,  for  their  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Tbe  revised  edition  was  printed  at  London 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins, 
assisted  by  others,  and  publislied  in  an  edition 
of  8,000  copies  8vo,  iu  1888;  an  edition  of  the 
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New  Testament  in  33mo,  consisting  ol  25,000, 
■was  also  Isaiicd  at  London  in  18H7,  Up  to 
March  aiat,  lB8fl  iliere  were  disposed  o(  436,- 
4^  portions  of  tbe  Script ii res. 

(Specimen  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 

Fa    izauf   no   nitiavan'  Andriamanitra   izao 

tontolo  izao,  fa  nomeny  ny  Zanani-lahi-tokana, 

mba  tsy  ho  very  Izay  rehetra  miQO  A.iy,  fa 

babazo  flainana  numdrakizay. 

TIalail,  district  iu  East  KatTraria.  south  Af- 
rica, soutli  of  DiifE,  100  miles  from  KiugWil. 
liam'sTown.  Temperate,  Iienlthr.  Populntiou, 
25,000,  Kudr.  Lan^iage,  Xosa-I^flr.  Keligiou, 
behef  iu  spirits  and  an  Ahiiij;1ily  Maker — ll  sort 
of  worship  of  ancestors.  Natives  very  dt'gnided. 
Mission  stiition  Uuiled  Presbj-terinn  Church  of 
Scotland  (1883);  1  missionary  iind  wife,  18 
native  Iielpers,  13  owt-stations,  8  churches,  343 
members,  5  schools,  9  teachers. 

nalaiiK,  a  town  in  SotilheasI  Java,  south- 
east of  Kedfri.  Jlission  station  <>f  the  Ncther- 
lamd  Missionary  Society  iltefornied  Cbureli): 
has  T5U  members  ami  a  niodlcal  mission.  Ztlis- 
sionailes  from  this  station  Iiave  of  lalt  beciin  to 
visit  thy  inlmbilants  of  ilie  neighboring  Tcugt-r 
mountains,  wlio  annually  offer  sacrifices  to  (Iil- 
volcano  Bronio. 

3lalailhH,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
Melanesia.  A  station  of  tljc  Melanc-^iau  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

nalliy  Versions.— The  Malay  belongs  to 
the  ilalaysian  Inugiiages,  and  is  spoken  in  tlic 
Isles  of  Sumatra  and  .Miducca.  It  is  divideil 
into  the  Standard  nn<l  Low  3Ialay. 

1.  ITw  SlaaduTd  Jf,il'ig.—i\im  than  fifty 
years  bt'foie  the  first  complete  New  Testament 
m  the  Malay  was  pulillshcd,  parts  of  the  Uible 
by  diflerent  iranslatorBhadlieeii  publislied.  In 
1668  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Ilomati 
letters  at  Amsterdam,  irauslalcil  by  Daniel  Uow- 
er.  a  Dutch  minister  who  llve<l  and  died  in  Ihe 
East.  His  translation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  was 
alsoprinteil  iu  16G3,  and  agidn  in  1087.  In  1G85 
Dr.  U.  Li^idekker,  a  Diitcli  nunister  of  Butavia, 
commenced  a  translation  of  tlic  Bible,  which 
became  the  staudai'd  Malay  vcrsioii.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Leidekkei',  iu  1701,  Petnisvon  der 
Vem  was  appointed  to  complete  the  work  of 
his  predecessor,  which  he  did  during  the  same 
year.  In  1733  a  revision  committee  was  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Dutch  Grovernmcnt,  which  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1738.  Two  editions  were 
made— one  in  Homan  characters,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam lTitl--83:  the  other  in  Amble  characters, 
published  at  Batavia  in  17-'i8.  An  eilitiun  of 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Amsterdam  text 
was  piiblislicd  at  Serampore  In  1814,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chrixilans  at  Amboyiia,  by  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  which  in  1817 
also  Issued  an  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  from 
tLe  Amsterdam  text.  An  e<litlon  in  Arabic 
characters  from  the  Batavia  text,  carefully  re- 
vised, was  also  issued  liy  the  same  Society  in 
1833,  and  forwanled  to  Penatig,  Blalacca,  .Iiiva, 
and  Bencoolen,  for  distribution.  Tn  the  same 
year  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soriety  and 
the  Netherlands  Bible  So<:lely  repnblislicd  the 
Antwerp  text,  and  in  1834  the  latter  Fiociety 
also  issued  an  edition  from  the  Batavia  text, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Wilmet.  The 
same  Society  published  between  the  years  1808 


nDill872  a  translation  of  the  New  Teeianieiit,  and 
of  the  Book  of  Ueuesis,  made  by  the  Hev.  H. 
C.  Klinkerl;  while  the  Nationuf  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland  issued  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  Haarlem  iu  1877,  under  (he  aire  of  Mr. 
Boskott,  the  translator.  A  new  versiou  uf  the 
3Ialuy  Scriptures,  In  lioman  and  Aniblc  charac- 
ters, was  undertaken  by  tbe  Rev.  B.  P,  Keas- 
berry,  and  an  edition  of  Ihe  New  Tewlament 
was  published  In  18<t3.  Some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  also  tnmslatwl  by  Mr.  Keasberry, 
were  issued  by  the  Brillsh  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  the  translator's  death  iu  t87r>put  astop 


India  Office,  a  corrected  eilltiou  of  5,000  copies 
of  the  four  Uospcls,  and  also  an  edition  of 
5,000  C0|>ieH  of  the  Books  of  Gt-nests,  Psalms, 
and  Provei'bs,  of  Keasberry's  Iranslalion.  The 
Acts  of  Ihe  AiKKtles  were  edited  In  a  sli^'ht 


llshed  by  Netberlinuls  Bible  Society  at  Amster- 
dam, 1886-9,  4  vols. 

3.  Loit  Mitlti!/  or  Souyitbas")). — An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  pi'cpared  by  Hobinson  and 
Medhurst.  was  pulilishwl  in  181H  and  18S8  at 
Slngupure.  In  1846  the  Nelhcrlatids  Bible 
Society  publlshe<1  an  eilltlon  of  the  Psalms,  and 
In  1808  the  New  Teslament.  The  Bock  of 
]i!^oduK,  translated  bv  the  Bev.  .J.  L.  Marten. 
was  ptiblisUcd  by  the  Brillsh  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  In  18T7  at  Kdiubiirgh,  under  Ihe  care  of 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Kinjr.  An  ediiion  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  publisljed  by  the 
same  Society  iu  1887,  uudci-  the  care  of  Mr. 
Klinkerl,  whose  second  cdili<m  of  Ihe  New 
Teslament  whs  issued  by  the  Netherlands 
Bible  Society  in  1888. 

(Specimen  nerse.     John  3  ;  16, ) 
Stundard. 

ti-loi.  ei'»'(_r'^  t^  jLfj'^jJ  ^/l  .J^J  Je 

Soman. 
Khrna  dQmkianlah  halnya  Atlab  tQlali  mQtiga- 
sihi  orang  isi  dunia  ini,  sahingga  dikurniaksTinya 
Anaknja  yang  tunggal  itu,  snpaya  barang  aiapi 
yang.  purchaya  akati  dia  tiada  iya  akan  btnasa, 
millaintan  mQndapat  hidop  yang  kfikaL 

Low  Malay,  or  Sourabayan. 
Karna  sabagltoe  sangat  Allah  soedah  meuga- 
eehi  Isl  doenia,  sahingga  ija  soedah  membri 
Auaknja.  laki-laki  jang  toen^al,  soepaja  sasa- 
orang  jang  pertjaja  akaa  dia,  djangan  binasa, 
hanja  beroleh  kabidoepau  kakal. 

ItlHlajHlHin  VerNion.— The  Malayalam 
or  Malayalim  belongs  to  the  Dravidlan  family  of 
non-Aryan  languages,  nnil  is  spoken  in  Trav- 
ancorc  and  Malalwr.  The  New  Testament  was 
translated  by  Timapah  Plllay,  and  published  at 
Madras    in   1810   by  the   British  antl  Foreign 
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MALAYALAM  VERSION  2'. 

Bible  Society.     A  new  translation  was  uuiler- 
laken  by  Mr.  Bailey  ot  the  Uburch  Bttssiouary 

Society,  for  Tmvaucoi'c,  and  auotbcr  by  Mr.  daring,  britve,  audacious  HeamHOship,  are  siill 

Spring  for  Malabar.     'Oie  foimer's  version  ot  tlie  tLeme  of  stories  of  adventure.     Kvenatlhe 

the  New  Testament  was  publislied  at  Oattayam  present  time  few  sbip-captaius  tare  to  have  a 

by  tbe  Madras  Auxiliary.     Wben   the   first  crew  composed  entirely  of  Malays,  thougb  tliey 

edition  ot  tlie  entii'e  Bible  was  published  is  not  form  thelargest[}arl  of  the  sailors  on  the  Indian 

known,  but  probably  between  1882  and   183S.  and  China  coast. 

iv  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  Mohiimmedatiism    was    embraced     by    the 


made  by  Mr.  Guudert.  and  published  at  Man-     Malays  in  the  13th  aud  14th  centuries,   the 
ifnlore  in  1808  by  the  Basle  liible  Society.     A     fierce,  uncompromising,  aggiessive  spirit  of  the 
of  Ihe  Okl  Tcsbiment  was  issued  by  the     False  Prophet  attracting  them  at  once  to  the 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1863.  faiih. 

In  18TI)  a  joint  committee  representing  the        Langaage.~T\\e    Malay    language    is    the 

diffei'ent   missionary    societies    and   Including  lingua  franca  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     It-s 

members  of  the  Syrian  Church,  was  formed  phonetic  elements  are  simple,  the  grammatical 

for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  New  Testament.,  structure  is  regular,  aud  Its  vocabulary,  especl- 

Dr.   Guudert's   version   Is  to  be  taken  as  the  ally  In  nautical  terms,  is  very  copious.     It  has- 

husis,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  adopt  the  five   vowels,  a,  e,  i.  o,  »,  short  and   long, 

such  terms  as  may  render  one  version  intelli.  with  one  diphthong.     The  consonants  are,  ft,  d, 

inble  both  among  the  northern  aud  southern  g,  ft,  j,  k.  I,  m,  «,  fl,  p,  r,  a,  t,  w,  y,  ng,  ch. 

Malay allm-spcaklng  people.      The   revision  of  Malay  is  a  dissyllabic  language,  with  the  accent 

the  New  Testament  which  was  begun  in  1870  as  a  rule  on  the  penultimate,  except  where  that 

was  completed  on  Seplomher  IBth,  1883,  and  syllable  is  open  and  short.     Deiived  words  are 

printed  under  the  cai'o  of  the  Kev.  J.  Knob  formed  by  prefixes,  affixes,  infixes,  and  ledupli- 

lauch.     In  1883  the  Ilcvislon  Board  resolved  to  cation.     Much  skill  is  displayed  In  the  idiomatic 

revise  again  tlie  revised  New  Testament  hut  to  use  of  the  hundred  or  more  derivative  forms, 

meet  a  prunsing  demand  on  interim  edition  of  There  are  no  inficetional  forms  to  distinguish 

2,.')00  copies  each  of  the  old  and  the  revised  number,  gender,  or  case.    Number  Is  denoted 

verjdlonsof  the  New  Testament  was  issued.    In  only  when  absolutely  necessary  by  the  use  of 

1888aniulerhncdltlonof3,000coplesof Bailey's  the    adjectives  mgala,  all,   and  oHllak,  \xMV.y, 

New  Testumeut  was  published  to  meet  present  or   by   sa    or    gala,  one,    with     a   classifier, 

wants.      The  work  of    re-revision  is  steadily  As  in  the  Chinese  language,  classifiers  are  nu- 

progressing.  merous,  such  as  orang,  used  in  speaking  of 

Jlr.  Gundevt  continues  Ills  translation  ot  the  persons;  keptng.  piece,  for  flat  things.     Gender 

Old  Toslamcul  in  Germaay.  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  words. 

/a,»_'™.,«  „.,«..     ini.^  o  .  ic  \  t.'i'se  is  indicated  by  position.    Verbs  have  no 

{Speamenmr^.     John  3:  16.)  pei^n,   number,  mo^,  or  tense.      Loug  sen- 

POifTO)6icft36)snsrm3ra()  siooojo  imeinto  lOiiSiKi'*'  tences  are  avoided,  and  in        "'   -      -^    - 


rosoa   0^85)611-0,   os^rumla!)   fLnMurrJltaafno 


lubject,  then  tlie  verb  followed  by  the 
object,  and  qualifying  words  follow  the  words 


CLirA     OOTBThfTBo     OTOal  ^EiQjO=9,56iRn ,     OTlroJ  they  i.[Ualify. 

^ojfrt  ^e^)6.*e."^fm«.lm,  miacuafrb  rad»  .  The  Pei-so-AraUic  alphabet  is  used  for  writ- 

•^               ^             •                      "«  ing  Malay;  It  was  introduced  at  the  time  ot  the 

cwKj^^e  naisptqjs  6iej3*,6nBTh  errooEl^.  Mohnnimeilan   conquest.     A   great  number  of 

Arabic  words  have  also  l)cen  introduced  into 

Malays. — 1.   In  its  strictest  sense,  the  name  the  vocabuiaiy. 

given   to  the  luhaliitards  of  the  Malay  peuin-  The  literature  of  the  Malays  couMSts  mainly 

siila,  Penang,  and  Sumatra,  who  belong  to  the  of  proverbs,   and   love  poems  of   four    lines. 

Mongoloid  race,  being  closely  allied  autliropo-  Their  religious  literature  is  remarkable  mainly 

logically  to  the  Chinese.    In  physical  appear-  for  its  independence,  and  the  fact  that  it  does 

ancc  they  are  of  somewhat  short  stature;  brown  not  show  the  influence  of  Islam, 

complexion— not  so  tight  as  the  Clilueae  or  so  3,  In  a   wider   sense   the  term  is  applied 

duskyastlieHindu;  havestTaighthlacti, coarse  to   the   races  inhabiting  the   Indian  Archipel- 

hair;  no  beard;  large  mouth;  flat  nose;  large,  ago  and  many  of   the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 

darkeycs;  somewhat  thick  lips;   small  hands  embracing  an  area  13,000  by  5,0l}0  miles,  or  from 

aud  feet,  with  thin,  weak  le™.    In  tempera-  Easterlsland  to  Madagascar,  from  New  Zealand 

ment  Ihe  Malays  are  thoroughly  Asiatic— tacl-  tothe  Hawaii  Islands.    This  wide  dispersion  of 

turn,  undemoiialrative,  cundu^,  treacherous,  the  race  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and 

and  at  limes  cnicl.    Their  passions  are  easily  theory;  but  the  causes  of  it,  and  proof  as  to 

aroused,  and  under  special  exciting  circum-  the  fact,  are  not  within  the  limits  of  thisariicle, 

stances,  such  as  love,  jealousy,  or  stimulants,  A  classification  of  tliis  wider  definition  is  as 

they   reach   a  height  ot  frenzy  during  which  follows;  (1)  Malay.   (3)  Malay  Javanese:  theln- 

they    "run    amuck,"   assailing    violently   all  habitants  of   the   Ladrones,  Formosa,  Philip, 

whom  tlicy  meet.  nine  Islands,  the  MalagassI,  the  Javanese.   (3) 

We  Ami  three  principal  classes:  the  (hany  Melaueslan;  Fiji  Islands.    (4)  Polynesian:  the 

feniwf,  "  men  of  the   soil,"  or  hill-tribes;  the  Hawallans,    Marcjuesas    Islanders,    Tahitlans, 

Orang  taut,  "men  of  the  sea,"  who  are  the  Itarotongans,     Samoans,      Tougans,    Maoris, 

daring,  skilful,  adventurous  seafaring  men  of  To  these  Wallace  adds  the  Papuans,  who  are 

the  Indian  Archipelago;  and  the  Oi-ang  Mil-  the  farthest   removed  from  ihe  Malays,  yet 

yej'K,  or  JIalays  proper,  the  civilized  class,  who  whom  he  considers  to  he  of  the  same  stock. 

exhibit  more  of  refinement,  and  are  courteous  They  represent  the  extreme  difference  iti  type, 

ami  kind  to  their  families  and  friends.    The  due  to  the  mingling  of  other  races  with  the 

M.tl ay  sailors  were  the  formidable  pirates  who  Malays,  and  have    frizzly   hair,  are    tall   and 

formerly  menaced  commerce  and  were  the  dread  black,  bearded,  and  hairy-bodied.     The  mental 
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characlerislics  of  the  Papuan  are  also  niodiflud, 
and  tbev  are  bold,  excitable,  inipettions,  aud 
DOlsy.  between  the  two  extremes  every  grada- 
"'"u  ia  found,  vaiyiug  witli  lUe  prepoudeniute 


Haiuau,  the  aborigines  are  ckndy  allied  if  uol 
identical  with  the  Malays.  The  special  char- 
-....j..:_j  pj  uij,  )(^|nj-  H^B  inodilied   fn  the 


Las  peculiarities  of  ils  own.  In  Bonieo  we 
find  iLe  fierce  spirit  of  the  passionate  Malay 
cropping  out  in  the  grim  bunt  for  buman 
heads;  in  other  islands  caniilbalUiii  is  the 
form  it  assumes.  Mohnminedauisiu  does  not  ac- 
company tbe  3Iala,v(>  in  their  dis^>er«ioii  and 
low  forms  of  superstition,  of  feiicliiim  aud 
of  deuioiiolatry  take  lis  place  iu  tbe  nliglou  of 


Form 


■n  work,  see  Malacca  and  ^lOj-'apoie 


9lalegaon  iMalegam),  town  in  Boiubii\ 
India,  ou  llie  Mosnni  Itiver,  aliout  100  miles 
nortlieasl  of  Bombay  City.  It  is  tbe  head 
quarters  for  the  work  of  llie  Cburch  Slisstouary 
Society  in  tbe  Kbandesh  district,  which  covers 
an  area  of  13.000  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,237,000.  The  peO])le  are  eager  to 
hear  the  gospel,  which  is  being  pi'eacbed  to 
tbem  bv  a  small  force  of  workers;  1  misaioniiiy 
and  wife.  18  native  teachers,  8  schools,  I4S 
Christians,  65  communicants.  A  "triple 
chain  of  caste,  custom,  and  debt"  holds  the 
people  In  bonckige,  and  keeps  them  heathen. 

MalekiilH,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Isl- 
ands ;  bas  three  foreign  missionaries  under  tiie 
general  direction  of  the  Presbyteri,in  C'biircli  in 
Canada,  tbougb  they  are  supported  by  tbe  Pres- 
bvterian  Church  in  Victoriji,  Austrafla.  Tliesc 
islands  are  now  In  monthlv  comiimulcHtlon  with 
Austndia  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
steamers  ruuning  between  Melbourne  aud 
Sydne}',  and  tbe  principal  islands. 

nallseel  Version. —The  ^[nlisect  belongs 
to  tlie  languages  of  America,  and  Is  spoken  by 
an  Indian  tritie  in  New  Brunswick.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Gosiiel  of  John  was  made  by  the 
Rev,  8.  T.  Rand,  aided  by  a  niitive,  mho  was 
ontined  lo  his  couch,  by  a  limken  tblgb.  diir- 
insr  tbe  whole  time  that  lie  was  engaged  on  this 
Important  work.  An  eilition  of  the  Gros|Kl  was 
printed  by  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  at  London  In  lt!70. 

(Specimen  vene.  John  3  :  16.) 
EebiicliiSl  NQksknm  Cdooche-tnooBajTlpQn  oos- 
Itllkrimlkw  wfjcmclooetpiin  wiliwelm  OokwOOsQl, 
Weinman  'mspu  wC-n  tan  wflamsllt&k  oohukSlt, 
sk.-itrip  tiliiekdhnwe,  kanookQloo  ootclnp  askii- 
mowsooagQa. 

nialmesburj-,  town  in  Southeast  Ciipe 
Colony,  South  Africa,  north  of  Cape  Town. 
Station  of  S.  F.  G.;  1  inissiouary. 

inalokong,  town  in  Transvitnl,  East  South 
Africa,  on  a  branch  of  tbe  Linip<)(>o,  toiiili  of 
GaMntlale.  ftlissicni  station  Ucriin  Kvan^^ili- 
cal  Lutheran  Sociely  (IHUTl;  1  niis.'fioiiary,  5 
other   helpers,  6  out- stations.  71   uhurcb  meiu 
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Malta,  ftu  island  in  tlie  llediterrancau, 
souib  of  Italy:  a  Briiisli  CTOwn  colony,  aud  an 
impoitant  uiivid  station.  Area,  95  Kounre  miles. 
Population,  103,423  (Knglisb,  3,138;  foreigners, 
1,097,  the  remainder  natives).  Lnngiiago,  a 
patois  of  Arabic.     Religion.  Roman  Catholic. 

Jlalta  was  for  many  years  the  most  Imjiortant 
missionary  station  intlie3Iediterrnnean,  and  was 
occuiiied  by  all  the  missionarv  societies  seeking 
to  woik  in  the  Le\iiui.  the  mis^loti  pi-ess 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  was  establislied  here 
prior  to  its  ivuioval  to  fimyrim.  anil  it  was  ben: 
tbnt  Wm.  Uocidell  and  I'lis  ussueialcs  siudled 
the  Turkish  and  Armenian  before  establishing 
themselves  at  Smyrna,  Constanllnople.  and  Hey^ 
rout.  It  is  now  occupied  asa  iireachiug  station 
b\  several  of  the  Cohmial  Societies  of  England 
and     Scotland,    especially    the    Scotch     Free 

JHullvite  Vomloii.— The  Maltese  is  n  dia- 
Ictt  of  tbe  Arabic,  lielonglng  to  ibe  Semitic 
famiij'  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  by  tbe  na- 
mes of  Malta,  the  ancient  Mellta.  Iu  writing, 
tbe  Roman  letters  are  used,  Arabic  characters 
being  unknown  to  the  Maltese,  The  first  at- 
tempt to  translate  tbe  Scriptures  into  Maltese 
was  made  in  tbe  earlv  pirt  of  the  present  cen- 
tury by  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Socieiv  aided  by  a  native.  In  1882 
a  small  edition  oftlie  Uosiil'l  of  John  was  pub- 
lisheil  at  Loudon  ns  a  K|M:clmen  of  the  work. 
In  1837  the  four  Gospels  and  tlie  Acts  were 
publisbert  by  the  Society  for  Pniniotlng  Cbris- 
tiau  Knowledge:  and  in  1847  Ibe  entire  New 
Testament  in  Slaltese.  The  translation  was  for 
the  greater  part  made  by  Jlr.  Camilleri,  a  na- 
tive  of  Malta,  but  aftei-wanis  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Knglaud.  The  book,  however,  did 
not  meet  whb  thai  acceptance  which  had  been 
hoped  for,  owing  not  so  mucli  lo  any  defects  in 
the  translation  as  to  the  bigoted  iunonince  of 
tlie  iieople,  and  also  In  part  lo  the  dilticulty  of 
expressmg  Arabic  gutturals  In  Kotiian  clmrac- 
tei-s.  About  eight  dlllerent  s3-stcms  of  orthog- 
raphy have  been  iried  at  various  limes,  but  the 
uncouth  letters  which  have  lieen  ado]ile<l  lo 
represent  certain  sounds  failed  lo  give  satisfac- 
tion. A  deep  Interest  having  Ixjen  taken  by  a 
few  Englishmen  liviuK  in  the  islanil  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  this  ptlcsl-ridden  people,  a 
revised  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Blattliew 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Bonavia,  and  sent  over  lo 
England.  After  due  examination  and  revisiou 
it  was  printed,  tinder  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Ca- 
milleri, at  London  in  1870.  In  1873  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  the  Acts  were  also  issued  by  Ihe 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

(^dmea  nene.    John  8  ;  16.) 
Ghallex  Alia  hecoa  hab  Id  dinia  llli'ti  I'Iben 
tlghu   unigenltu.  sablei-  collmin  jemmen  blh 
maJlntUlfic,.izda  icollu.il  hiya.tBdeJemi 


diflris  in  theRajmahal  district  of  North  India. 
Melliodist  Episcopal  mlssiotiarles  of  North  India 
translated  ilie  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was 
piiMished  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
187.>.  A  translation  of  the  Uoapelsof  Liikeand 
-loliii  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  E.  Droese  of 
the  Church  Hfiasionary  Hocicly,  who  for  moic 
than   twenly  years  lived  among  the  PabarN. 
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The  former  was  published  by  the  British  and 
Porek'ii  Biblu  Society  in  1882,  lliu  iatler  iu  1883. 
3Ir.  iJroetie  also  translated  the  Gospels  of 
3Iatthcw  and  Mark  and  the  Acts,  vrbicb  were 
pulilished  hy  the  Calcutta  AuxiUarj  in  1887. 
Au  udiliun  of  the  Psuilni^  was  tsstivd  In  18S8  at 
tlie  Seciindrii  Orplinuage  Press,  uuder  the  care 
of  the  same  astxiliarj-  in  1888.  The  version  was 
iilso  made  by  ilr.  Dioese. 

IllRlua,town  in  Upolu.  one  of  the  Samoan 
Islands,  Polynesia;  is  occupied  by  the  work  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  (1886).  It 
has  a  Imiuiog  institnte  for  young  meu,  with 
96  students  In  full  course,  11  tu  prepaniCory;  S 
missionaries,  1  lady.  8  native  ministers,  14  na- 
tive preachers,  4T8  church. members,  with  an 
attendance  of  1,598.  Contributions,  £161  *s.  2d. 
A  movement  to  promote  higher  education 
among  the  girls  and  women  lias  recently  been 
iuangiirated.  Tiie  late  political  troubles,  added 
to  the  severe  ravages  of  a  liurrieane,  have  been 
great  hhidmuces  to  the  work;  but  it  isnowpro- 
gi'cssingvers-  favorably.  TheSamoan  Christiana 

g've  stiiking  proof  of  the  ejficacj-  of  the  gospel 
changing  natural  vices  to  Chnslian  virtues. 

llHinlHte,  a  town  in  the  Sberbro  country. 
West  Africa,  on  tlie  Maniboe  Kiver,  east  of 
Yornha.  Statiou  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  (U.  a.  A.):  1  (eacher.  1  ilinerant,  16 
church-members,  1  school,  18  pupils. 

Hanibola,  town  in  East  Ceatral  Africa,  in- 
1  n  I  lue  west  of  Zanzibar  Island,  north  of  Usa- 
ga  -a  Mission  station  C.  M.  S.  (18Td)i  1  mis- 
B  ouarj  1  native  assistant,  2  communicants.  1 
acl  ool  The  work  here  is  carried  on  witli  great 
danger  on  aeconnt  of  the  hostility  between  the 
A  its  il  Germans.  Communication  with 
l^ngla  d  isofteii  interrupted,  so  lliat five  mouths 
passed  at  one  time  without  any  word  from  the 

IManigTHia,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands.  Poly- 
nesia *o  th  of^  Karotonga.  Mission  station  L. 
M  ^  1  I  issiouary  ami  wife,  3  native  pastors. 
Con  u  icaiion  with  Ihia  statiou  is  most  diffl- 
'Cull,  live  mouths  sometimes  elapsing  between 
the  sending  and  receipt  of  a  letter. 

namre,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony  southeast 
of  Malmesbury.  South  Africa.  Mission  sta- 
tion  of  the  Moravians  (1808);   3   missionaries 


es.  1 
cmirch- mem  Deis. 

Mamiisa,  a  city  lu  the  Orange  Free  State, 
on  the  river  Hait,  South  Africa.  In  1841  a 
I^ris  missionary  founded  a  station  here  among 
tlie  Kovns.  which  for  a  long  time  was  main- 
tained by  tlieir  pious  chief.  It  is  now  au  out- 
station  of  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  at  Taung  (q.v.). 

Ilflauaar,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyau  Meth- 
odist Missionary  Soeiefy  in  the  Jaffna  district, 
Ceylon;  1  native  preacher,  1  chapel.  6  preach- 
ing-places, 28  church-members.  127  pupils. 

naiiado,  a  city  of  Minahassa,  the  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Celebes,  East  Indies,  and 
noted  as  a  great  coffee  emporium.  Fi'Om  1830 
to  1874  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Netlierland- 
ische  Zendingsvereeniging,  which  worked  with 
great  success  among  the  heathen  Alifures.  Out 
of  a  population  of  114,000  no  less  than  95,000 
were  converted,  and  the  great  difficulty  arising 


But  lack  of  money  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
Dutch  Government  compelled  the  missionaries 
to  enter  the  service  of  tlie  state  church  in  18T0, 
and  now  Islam  is  making  great  headway. 

Manainadura,  city  in  Tamil  country, 
Madras,  British  ludia,  SO  miles  southeast  of 
Madui-a.  Climate  very  hot  and  dry,  80°-100'  F. 
Language,Taniil.  Religious,  Brahminism,  Mos- 
lemism.  Natives  Ignorant,  degraded.  Mission 
station  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1864);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  88  native  helpers.  1  church,  37  out-sta- 
tions,  3  churches.  219  church -members,  20 
schools,  628  scholars. 

IHanandona,  town  in  West  Central  Mad- 
agascar, northeast  of  Moi-ondavn.  3Iisslon  sta- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  Jllssionary  Society  (1870). 

Manargiidi,  town  in  the  south-central  part 
of  the  district  of  Trichinopoly,  East  JIadras, 
India,  south  of  Combacouam  and  southwest 
of  Negapatam.  Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Alethoabts;  8missJonai1es,  32  native  helpers,  36 
church -members,  1  chapel,  7  schools,  S70  schol- 
ars, and  a  high-school. 

Manchentuduv)',  a  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Jlissionary  Society  in  the  Jaffna 
district,  Ceylon;  1  native  minister.  28  church- 
members,  378  pupils. 

IHaiiehnria,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  (see  China),  lyiuK  north  of 
China  proper,  between  latitude  42"  and  53' 
north.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1860 
between  Russia  and  China,  nearly  one  half  of 
the  former  territory  was  given  over  to  Russia, 
and  the  present  limits  are  the  Amoor  on  the 
north,  the  Usuri  and  Sunga-Cha  on  the  east, 
KIrIn  on  the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Slian-Alin  range;  and  on  the  west  the 
Khingan  Mountains,  the  Sira-Mnren  River,  and 
the  district  of  Upper  Sungari  separate  it  from 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  Its  area  is  about  378,000 
square  miles.  Population  estimated  from  II,- 
000,000  to  13.000,000.  Physieally.  the  countiy 
is  divided  into  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  north 
and  east,  among  which  lie  numerous  fertile  val- 
leys; and  the  plaiu  which  stretches  south  from 
Moukden  to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung.  There  are 
three  principal  rivers — the  Amoor,  the  Usuri, 
and  the  Sunagari.  The  latter  is  over  1,200 
miles  long,  and  along  its  fertile  banks  is  the 
most  populous  region  of  the  country.  Man- 
churia is  divided  into  three  provinces:  Shing- 
King.  or  Liao-tung.  of  which  Moukden  is  the 
capital  (q.v.)i  Newchwang  (Yine-tse).  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung.  is  the  treaty 
port;— Kirin  (Central  Manchuria):  capital.  Ki- 
rin,  on  the  Sungari.  200  miles  from  its  source, 
has  a  popiilntion  of  about  150.000,  mostly  Chi- 
nese;—and  Tsi-tai-har  (Northem  Manchuria), 
sparsely  populated,  with  few  cities  of  impor- 
tance. The  climate  varies  from  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  from  90°  P.  In  the  summer  to  10° 
below  zero  in  the  winter.  During  four  mouths 
of  the  year  the  rivers  are  frozen  up.  a  short 
spring  IS  followed  by  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
a  few  weeks  of  autumn  usher  in  the  snow  and 
ice  of  the  winter.  Minerals  are  abundant.  The 
agricultural  products  are  mainly  indigo  and 
opium,  though  cereals,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are 
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30     MANDARIN  COLLOQUIAL  VERSION 


Muut'liU!^  but  tliougti  ihi-y  \in\v  siibjugiitetl 
Cliiiia.  31iiii<'hurin  is  jrniJmilly  l<>sitig  itt;  liiiiivu 
liiuu:iiHge  nnd  aytxem  nf  L'llucntiim  uiiiU'v  tlic  in- 
llueuft'  of  lilt  ChliiL'se,  wliii  aiv  Dvt'i'i'iULuiiLgttie 
L'DUulrv  hdU  biiiij^ng  its  i.'iisti>m«  Inlu  ciitifonii- 
ily  wilt  those  of  "fiimti.  'llie  inilivt  Jlaiitlma 
life  a  IJuiT  rncu  jibj-aicully,  muuinlly,  uuil  iiior. 
ally  Iliau  Iliu  Climese;  tliiiy  \m  tif  liirgtv  fmine, 
iijjliiei"  color,  nuil  fiavc  ifitiiit-r  iuttUi-fHiiil  tu- 
pacity.  Miiiaiou  wi>i'k  in  this  purl  nf  C.'liiiia  Is 
cuiTitil  on  by  tlic  Pitsbytfrian  t'hiirch  of  In.'- 
hiud,  with  stations  at  Newcliivaug,  Jin-jow, 
Ewan-cheuir-ts2ti,  aud  Eiriii  (q.v.i;  and  by  tliu 
Uuited  Presbyteriiiu  Church  of  SfiUlaud,  with 
statioiis  at  Ivewcliwau^.  Iluic-huu^;.  Liiii>yimg, 
Moukden,  Ticliujr,  Kaiyueu,  Taipiug  Koiv 
(q.v.). 

Maudalluiig,  a  dialect  of  iho  Batia  liui- 
£unge  (q.  v.),  spoken  in  Soutlitru  Stiiuatr;!. 
Seven  thousand  and  tfU  copies  of  tlio  New  Tes- 
tament and  portions  in  Ibis  diiilect  iveve  put  in 
cireulatiou  previous  to  3Iarch  31st,  1889. 

If  aildalaj',  the  capital  (aud  distrii'ti  of  Up- 
per Burma,  ou  the  Irawaddy.  380  miles  uorth 
ofltnu^oou.  The  climate  is' tropical  aud  dry. 
In  the  district  there  are  1.50.000  to  200, (UK)  jieo- 
ple.  Burraese  is  the  language  spuken;  Buddh- 
ism  the  prevailiug  rclisioii.  Station  of  A.  B. 
>I.  C :  1  inissiouary  and  wife,  4  other  liulles,  1 
physician,  3  native  nssiiiitiiuis,  1  cliiirch,  80 
church -members.  Bo  pupils.  S.  P.  G.:  3  inls- 
siouaries,  4  native  aKsistauts,  53  comniunicauts, 
Wesleyau  Methodist  ( 1886);  1  missionary.  1  na- 
tive pastor.  1  Auglo- vernacular  school,  85 
pupils,  4  church-menibcrs. 

TIaildapaiialal,  n  city  in  the  Madura  dis- 
trict, South  India.  Poptdaiiou,  2i)0,'KHl.  Lan- 
guage,  Tamil.  Religions,  Hinduism  aud  Mo- 
animcdanism.  A  station  of  the  Jladiira  mission 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  51.  (18.11);  1  iidssiunary  and 
wife,  10  out-stations,  8,493  urlhereuts.  10 
chnrcbes,  T23  com  mii  a  lean  is,  8  native  preach- 
ers, 33  assistants,  23  bun  day-schools,  400  schol- 
ars, 2  girls'  schools,  80  scli'ilars.  Contributions 
(1SS8),  mm. 

llandarf  Version.— The  llandari  be- 
longs to  the  Kolarinii  group  of  non-Aryan  lan- 
guage*, auii  is  used  by  llie  Kirtils  of  C'liota  Nag- 
pur,  Central  India.  A  tniiialatinti  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  this  language  was  iinderlaken  by  the 
Rev.  N.  Noitrott  of  the  German  Jlissionary 
(Gossuer'K|  Society,  who  iivepared  the  Gospel  iif 
3Iark,  which  was  issued  by  the  Calcutta  Auxil- 
iary Society  In  18T6.  Tlic  Gospel  of  Luke  was 
added  as  prepared  by  the  Itev.  L.  Beyer  of  the 
same  mitwiouary  society  iu  18T8.  Tlie  Gospels 
of  Matthew  fbv  Nottrotl)  and  of  .loim  (by  Bey- 
er) were  published  in  1880.  Each  it-vised  the 
work  of  the  other  by  the  help  of  native  assist- 
ants, and  thus  they  provided  tlie  four  Gtwpels 
for  the  2.^,000  Clinstians  of  their  own  inlssinii, 
»nd  the  10.000  ClirlKlInns  of  tbe  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  mlssirm,  and  Ihe 
still  larger  number  of  non-Cbrisi.iaii  Kohls  of 
ChotaSagpur.  In  1883  an  edition  of  2,000 
copies  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  translated  by 
Mr.  Beyer,  was  issueil  by  the  Calcutta  Auxil- 
iary; and  in  1887  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and 
James,  translated  by  Mr.  Nottrott.  Thus  far 
32,.570  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  dig- 
Pused  of. 


WTI  ftlft  WJl  ^\iTt  BTI  ^^*1T  II 

Slaudarlu  Collnqulal  Vvrniuii.— The 

MauiLiriu  In  one  of  the  most  imiHirlanl  dialects 
of  the  Chinese,  becauw  it  Is  the  colloquial  me- 
dium of  a  large  pi-ojiorlion  of  tlie  people  of 
!Northcra  China.  In  gi'tieral  two  brauclii's  i.( 
the  Mandarin  ColUunilal  are  distingtiiflicd : 
the  Pckiu  or  2iortlierii,  aud  tbe  fiaukin  or 
Southern. 

1.  ne  /VWh  or  KoMhern.—Thu  New  T<'sta- 
meiit  into  this  dialect  was  tiiiuslated  by  Ituvs. 
IJurdou,  Blodgetl,  Selierescbewsky,  Edkiiis, 
aud  >birtln,  and  was  published  by  the  Ameri- 
Miu  and  British  Bible  Societies  in  18T2.  The 
Old  Testameut,  translated  by  Dr.  Scliereschiw- 
skv,  was  also  published  by  both  Societies  in 
IBj.'j  and  1877. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  also 
publisheil.  in  1888,  a  referenee  e<lilinii  of  3, 000 
copies  of  tbe  Xew  Testameut  in  llie  Roman  al- 
phabet. About  Uie  year  18T.1  the  China  Iiihiiid 
Alission  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts.  This  iiorllon  was  rcvisei;!  by 
theliev.  W.  Cooper,  who  has  transliterated  the 
remaining  books  of  Ihe  New  Testament,  and 
added  the  references,  'llie  text  is  a  rendering. 
word  for  woni.  Into  Roman  character  of  the 
Norlhcru  ^faudariu  version,  Tbe  term  uKed 
for  Go<l  is  Sbang-ti,  and  Ilie  transliteration  lias 
followed  tlie  system  In  use  in  tlie  Cbiua  Inland 
Mission  for  twenty  years.  Several  missionaries 
assisted  in  the  Unal  preparation  of  the  copy,  and 
the  edition  was  edited  by  Mr,  Ciwiier. 

2.  T/ie  Jfunkin  or  Southern.— A  New  Testa- 
meut translation  into  this  dialect  was  made  by 
the  Revs.  Medhurst  and  Strouacb,  and  pub- 
lished by  Uie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
iu  18uG. 

(Specimen  wrse.     John  3  :  16.) 
1.  Pekincolioq.  Z.  Nankin  colloq. 

®  5gs      B  «  a  «»  -t 

»    ±  tt  ft   #   fH:   * 

Mr       a  a  )i«;  a.  b 

i'   g  Sp  «   ^  *  ffl 

g    ¥  tt  4    a   SB   4 

*  s  ±  BT  ffi  a 

S  m  *  «  «  *, 
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nilll<)»wur  Olumluur),  a  lowii  ^ud  t>taliou 
of  the  lluihodist  EpiscopiLl  C'liui'^^h  (Noi'tli), 
U.  &.  A.,  ill  llii!  R<ilitlkuii<l  (listricl,  Noithwest 
Proviuces,  ludiii ;  1  imlivt  prciiclier,  8S  Obris- 
tiuus,  13  day-schools,  'iHO  popiU. 


Uic  Rhuiiish  Jlissioiiary  Society  ('. 


TestAmeut  has  been  tmnsliileil  and  published 
by  Iho  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
■se.    John  3 :  16.) 


18-!9,  ceuscd  eutlrely  in  1859  ou  account  of  \i 
conspiracy  between  the  Mnlaya  and  the  Dyiika 
ngaitist  the  ivhltes,  lu  which  several  mis-iioQarii'S 
iind  theiv  wives  were  killed.  The  Dutch  GoTerii- 
meul  tried  to  make  the  niiseiouaries  responsible 
for  the  vebeliioit,  but  allowed  lliem,  uevertho 

itlHndiitlraiio,  a  country  station  in  Mud- 
agasciir,  occupied  by  the  Friends  Foreign  Jlis- 
sionary  Associalion,  1888;  1  medical  mission- 
&Tf  and  wife.  The  medical  sei'vices  of  the 
missionary  Lave  been  in  great  demand,  and 
four  collages  have  been  put  U])  as  a  hospital, 
10  which  tUe  natives  subscribed  £5. 

jnaiicluindu,  stallon  of  the  Leipslc  Evan- 
gelical Lutlieriiii  Jlisslonniy  Society  ir  '""''-"- 
India;  197  c.-- ' 


iflBiidc  or  7Iaii«llii{Ero  Version.— The 

SLiude  belongs  to  the  Negro  group  of  African 
lauguugus,  ;nul  is  useil  in  JCandingo  country, 
south  of  Gambia  River,  The  Rev,  Slacbrair, 
of  the  Wesloyau  Slissionary  Society,  translated 
the  four  Gospels,  of  which  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew only  was  publlslictl  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1838. 

[Speciineii.  verse.    Jolm  3  :  16.) 

Katulco  Alia  ye  dunya  kanuu  nylnuyama,  an 

adin^wulukilering  di,  mensating  ino-omt>  naen 

lifa'ala,  ate  tinyala.  barri  asl  balu  ub^^Bxing 


MaiidlB,  lown  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
Indiii,  ou  the  Nerbudda  River.  1,770  feet  above 
Iho  sea.  Population,  4.733,  Hindus,  Moslems. 
Slalioii  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1878); 
2  miasionjiries,  6  native  Wnchera,  21  communi- 
caols,  2  schools,  13  pupils.  Contributions,  45 
rupees. 

Mandoinai  (Muntowei),  town  iu  Southeast 
Borneo,  on  the  Little  Dyak  River.    Station  of 


IMane|»y,  town  in  Northern  Ceylon,  five 
miles  from  Jaffuapatam.  Climate  tropical, 
average  83i°  Fahrenheit.  Population,  11,673. 
Race  and  language.  Tamil.  Religion,  Brahman- 
Siyjiism.  Natives  nide,  uucultlvated  farmers. 
Mission  Blation  of  tiie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1831); 
1  missionary  and  wife,  84  iialive  helpers,  8  out- 
stations,  3  churches,  401  church-members,  43 
schools,  3.613  scholars. 


chiefs  niling  over  3.366  souls,  only  one  is  still 
averse  to  Christianity.  Numangatini.  a  chief 
who  at  one  time  was  a  lieatlien  [)riest  and 
offered  human  sacriflces,  was  after  his  conver- 
sion very  zealous  for  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  English  whiskey.  It  has  1  mis- 
sionary, 3  unlive  pastors. 

Hangalore,  chief  town  of  South  Kanara, 
distHct  of  Madras,  India;  picturesque,  clean, 
with  good  streets  and  nicely-built  houses.  It 
is  buiifd  amid  groves  of  cocoa-nut  pnlms,  with 
water  on  three  sides  and  a  harbor  good  for 
small  vessels.  Population,  3S.099,  Hindus, 
JMoslems,  and  Christians.  Station  of  the  Basle 
Slissionary  Society;  13  missionaries,  0  mission- 
aries' wives,  I  other  lady,  55  natlvt 
out-stations,  1.047  cf 


niaiifkraiiiaiii,  station  of  the  Leipsic 
Evangelical  Luthenm  Missionary  Society  (1859), 
in  Madras  presidency,  India;  1  missionary,  II 
— -  — =  --  186  communicanla. 


Manfliilil,  the  principal  island  of  the  Pen- 
rhyn  group.  Polynesia.  It  was  almost  depopu- 
lated oy  slave- hunters  from  Peni.  It  is  visited 
by  missionaries  of  the  L.  M.  8.  from  Rarotouga 

(q.V.), 

niaillpuri  Version. — The  Manipuri  be- 
longs to  the  Tibeio-Burman  gfoup  of  uon- Aryan 
languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Manipur,  a  small 
independent  kingdom  south  of  Assam,  A  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by 
Dr,  Carey  in  1814;  he  procured  some  learned 
natives  from  Klanipiir,  and  superintended  their 
labors.  When  the  translation  was  completed 
it  was  printed  In  the  Bengali  character  in  1834 
at  Serampore,  but  never  reprinted. 

IHailtMt,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  54 
miles  east  of  Smyrna.  The  ancient  Magnesia, 
it  is  still  a  large  and  imporUnt  city.    Popula- 
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fion  about  40,000,  cliteflv  Tuvk^;,  Greeks.  ;md 
Armeuiana  For  niauv  jem*  it  was  an  oiit- 
statioQ  of  llie  A.  B.  f.  F.  il.,  worked  fivm 
SQiymn.  Tlieu  for  a  few  years  it  was  ofcupied 
as  a  missiouarr  residence,  on  acroiml  of  llie 
beat  and  difflciilly  of  mission  work  iu  Siiiyrua. 
A  flourisliing  church  wns  tsta I  dished.  It  is 
now  again  an  oul-statiou  of  Bniyruii. 

IHannob,  town  iu  Sberbro,  West  C'lrast, 
Africa,  a  little  uorlli  of  Avow,  Slaliou  of  the 
Uniled  Bretlireu  (U.  S.  A.1;  19  church -mem- 
bers. 1  day-school,  18  scholars,  1  Sunday-school, 
18  scholars. 

Dflaiisinaui,  town  on  inland  of  ^lanaswarl, 
New  Guinea.  Statiou  of  the  Utrecht  Slissioii- 
arj-  Socielv  (1363):  2  ndssioiiaries.  1  female  mis- 
sionary, l"  native  ns.'iisiant,  40  communicants, 
1  scliool,  40  scliolars. 

nfan«iira  (Jlousoora),  town  iu  Upper 
Effvpt,  near  the  ajiex  of  the  Delia,  north  of 
Cafro,  south  iif  Damietta.  Station  of  the  I'uilcd 
Preslivterian  Church  of  America  (18661:  3  mis- 
sionanei  ami  wives.  1  female  mi^loiiary.  7  na- 
tive a^slstauts.  37  communicants,  2  schools,  241 
scholars. 

Ulniifliii  Version. — Tlie  Manelm  belongs 
1n  ihe  'liniiros  Imiucli  of  the  Ural-Allaie  family 
■of  lauiruages,  and  is  s|)obcn  in  JIanchwi'ia.  and 
I'  aW  the  court  language  of  Pekin.  Into  this 
i:ing«af£e  Jlr.  LijiofzoH  translated  the  (JiBi»el 
'Of  Jlatlliew,  which  was  printed  in  1822  at  St. 
Petersburg,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
iSocietv.  An  edition  of  the  entii'c  New  Testa- 
ment 'was  iswed  by  the  same  Society  iu  183i>, 
■the  translation  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Swan 
of  the  Loudon  3lissionary  Society.  In  1837  nn 
edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  in 
Mancliu  and  Chinese,  iu  pandlel  columns,  was 
published  at  Shangbiki,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Wylle. 

Manila,  one  of  the  Samoau  Islands,  Poly- 
nesia. The  people  have  iLelr  own  king  and 
government,  and  have  Ijeen  undisturbed  by  the 
political  troubles  in  Ihe  other  islands.  None  of 
their  laud  is  alienated  to  foreigners.  The  peo- 
ple are  noted  tor  Ihe  .simplicity  and  piiiity  of 
their  Christian  life.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  began  work  in  1837,  but  now  the  na- 
tive ministry  carry  on  the  work,  with  an  occa- 
sional visit  from  the  mfsitlonaries  on  Ihe  otlicr 
islands.  There  are  8  native  mluLslera,  41S  com- 
municants, 1,813  adherents,  7  Siinday-schools, 
SttS  scholars,  7  bovs'  schools,  337  pupils,  7  girls' 
schools.  363  pupils.    Contributions,  £13  Is.  Od. 

Maniiane,  a  Hermann.^burg  station  In  the 
circle  of  Mariko,  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
with  517  members. 

Slanx  Version. —The  Manx  belones  to 
the  Keltic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
gUBgC'.H,  and  is  used  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Be- 
tween the  years  1771  and  n7"(  a  version  of  tlie 
Bible  was  published  at  Whitehaven.  In  181-1 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition,  followed  by  another  in  1819.  which 
was  probably  the  last,  since  Ihe  Islanders  are 
now  stipplietl  with  the  Bible  in  English. 


{Speeimen  nerae.  John  3  :  16.) 
Son  Ih^id  y  ghraih  slicn  bug  Jee  da'n  theihll, 
dy  dug  eh  e  ynryenn  Vac  v'er  uy  gheddyn, 
nagh,  Jinnagh  quol-erbee  chredjagh  aynsyn 
cherraghtyn,  ogh  yn  vea  ta  dy  bragh  farraghtyn 
y  chosney, 

Haoomhl  (Maumbv),  a  town  iu  Northwest 
Celebes  beiwet-u  Manm'lo  and  Talawau,  wi^st 
by  noilhwest  from  Ajiuiandi<li.  Slisi^ion  sla- 
liou of  the  Ketherlande  Missionary  Society, 

Maori  Version. — The  Jlaorl  or  New  Zea- 
hnd  belongs  to  the  Polynesian  langunses,  and 
is  spoken  iu  Kew  Zealand.  The  tirst  edition  of 
Ihe  New  Testauienl  was  printed  by  the  IJrili-h 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  In  1837.  The  tnius- 
hilion  was  made  bv  the  lievs.  Williams  and 
Yate  of  the  Church  Jlissiomiry  S.H-Iely.  Soon 
the  eilition  of  5.tH)(l  copies  wns  exhausted,  and 
a  second  and  a  third  edition,  each  of  211,111)0 
copies,  were  repriuled  In  a  few  v<>ars.  In  18.")9 
the  (Jld  Tesiameut,  as  tninsLiieil  by  the  Rev, 
It.  Maunsell  of  the  Church  Jlisslonnry  Society, 
was  published  at  London  iu  IH-VS.  An  edition 
carefully  revised  by  Jlr.  Slnunsell  and  mcudiers 
of  the  Church  SlissIonaiT  and  O'esleynn  Mis. 
sionarv  Siwielies  was  published  at  Loudon  iu 
1368,  under  the  edilor-^bip  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Meller.  In  1885  an  edition  of  Ihe  3Iaorl  Bible, 
corrected  and  slightly  revised  by  Jlessrs.  31aun- 
pell  and  Williams,  with  the  numbers  of  the 
verses  pri'flxcd  to  the  verses  and  not  placed  iu 
the  margins,  oiul  with  chapter  and  page  read- 
ings, was  commenced  In  IXK,  by  the  British 
Bible  Socielv.  and  was  completed  at  press  In 
1888,  the  edition  consisting  of  6,000  copies  of 
the  complete  Bible,  4,0U0  Now  Teslameuls, 
and  a,O0tJ  each,  of  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts, 
as  portions.  Thus  far  141.130  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  disposed  of. 

i^cimeii  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 

Ka,  koia  ano  te  aroha  o  te  Atua  kl  te  ao, 

homal  ana  e  ia  tana  Taroaiti  ko  tabi,  kia  kahora 

al  e  mate  te  tangata  e  whakapono  ana  ki  a  ia, 

engatl  kia  whiwhi  ai  ki  te  nmnga  touutaoga. 

Maoris,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand,  who  belong  to  the  Miilay  familv  of 
mankind.  Thev  claim  lo  have  mlgniieil  to 
New  Zealand  lJ(fO  years  ago  from  "Hawaikl," 
which  is  supposed  lo  be  either  Hawaii  or 
Savaii  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  They  are  a  fine 
race,  of  average  stature,  with  olive-brown  skins, 
and  their  heads  exhibit  a  high  order  of  intel- 
lectual development.  They  are  heai'dless  as  a 
nde,  but  that  is  due  in  part  to  the  custom  of 
plucking  out  the  Itearil  with  shells.  Most  of 
the  race  liavc  long  black  hair,  but  some  have 
reddish  hair,  and  in  others  il  is  frizzly.  Large 
eyes,  tliick  lips,  and  large,  irregular  teeth  are 
characteristic.  The  women  are  smaller  than 
the  men,  and  generally  Inferior  to  them.  Tat- 
t(«ing  was  a.  universal  practice  previous  to  the 
introduction  ot  Christianity.  The  custom  of 
t'^mo,  which  has  given  a  word  in  universal  use 
among  En$c1isli-s]>eaklng  people,  was  practised 
by  the  priests  to  make  any  persiHi  or  thing 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Such  regard  was  paid  to 
the  snnctily  of  (he  taboo,  that  even  in  war  tinte 
tabooed  persons  or  things  wi-re  not  Imrined. 
Cannibalism  was  practised    by    liic   heathen 
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iufiunicidi:,  sliivi^ry,  hlki  iMilyiranij',  ut 
enlisL  telling  inlliiiinces  of  CLrislkiiity. 

Tue  !Muoris,  like  moBt  races  lu  tropical  cli- 
mates, niaiTT  yoHiig,  Ijut  tbeyure  iiot  a  very  pro- 
line nice.  Tlicir  liiugiiiige  belongs  to  ttii:  Malay 
family.  Fourteen  letters,  n,  e,7i,i,  k,m,n,  o, 
p.  r,  t,  w,  ic,  iitiil  ng,  are  all  lliat  Iho  alpliabet 
contains.  Seven  dialects  are  TL-coguized.  The 
laugiioge  is  sonorous,  and  adapted  to  lyrics 
anapoenis,  and  tlie  iKipiilar  literature  consists 
largely  of  metriwil  proverbs,  logeuda,  and  tra- 
ditions. The  people  are  very  foud  ot  music 
and  songs,  (For  mission  'worli,  see  New  Zea- 
land.) 

niBpuinuIo,  town  in  Natal,  East  Smith 
Africa,  near  Port  :Natal.  Station  of  A.  B.  C. 
F.  il. ;  1  missionary  nud  wifo,  1  out-station. 


slouaryoC  the  L,  31.  8.  makes  an  annual  visit 
to  the  islands.  The  popuLition  of  tlie  isknd  la 
S,000:  and  'tO  are  cburch-menibcrs. 


jMaranhao,  cily  in  Nortlicast  Brar.il.    A 

Elace  of  great  mercantile  importance.  Climate 
ot.  iiuhealthy.  Population.  94,0-38.  Mission 
station  Pi'i'sbylerian  Cliurth  (South);  1  mission- 
ary and  wife. 


_  ,  a  city  of  Norlbem  Syria,  at  the 

foot  of  the  Taurus  Jlouutiiins,  00  iniles  north- 
west of  Aleppo.  PopulatioQ  about  40,000, 
Turks  and  Armenians.  Mission  station  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  3[.,  with  4  missionaries  and  wives 
and  2  female  mlssionnTlcK,  3  large  churches 
with  tine  buildings  ami  over  3,000  cliurch- 
members.  Here  is  located  the  theological  semi- 
uary  of  the  Centnil  Turkey  3Iission  and  »  flour- 
ishing girls'  boarding-school  of  high  grade.  The 
gradi-d  schools  of  the  city  are  most  excellent — 


tlon,  hut  after  repeal«d  attempts  a  foothold ' 
obtained,  and  then  the  work  progressed  very 
rapidly.     The  Foreign  Christian  Missionarr  8o- 
cifiy  (U,  S.  A.)  also  have  a  preacher,  a  scliool, 
and  25  scholars. 

7f iirailii  Vornioii.— The  Marathi  belongs 
to  (he  Indic  branch  of  Ibe  Aryan  family  of 
hiuoiages,  and  is  spukt'n  by  tbe  edncat«d 
natives  in  the  BomlMiy  prtBidcncy.  A  version 
of  the  Scriptures  was  undertaken  In  1804,  and 
the  entire  Bible  was  published  at  Serampore 
iH'tween  1811  and  IS'iO,  and  a  second  revised 
edition  ill  ISiS.  A  new  version  wag  undertaken 
by  the  llev.  .John  Taylor,  hut  he  only  lived  to 
complete  the  Oiwpef  of  5Iatthew,  which  was 
prinleil  at  Bombay  in  ISIS. 

Amt'ricin  missionaries  (!^Iessr«.  G.  Hall  and 
8.  Newell)  commenced  a  version  in  1817.  and 
the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Bomliay 
iu  i»i9;  a  revised  edition  was  printed  In  1881, 
anil  a  second  revision,  to  which  liev.  H.  Bal- 
laiitlne  devoted  several  years,  in  1845.  In 
18W  a  New  Testament  with  references  was 
pnbhslied.  and  aeain  in  1868.  The  Bible  was 
Issued  ill  1847,  and  a  thorough  revision  in  1855. 
Id  1S5T  and  1871  other  editions  of  the  Bible 
followed,  piiblisbed  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
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ciely.  In  1881  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  issued  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  paragraph  headings  prepared  by  the  Itev, 
Baba  Padnionii,  and  in  1888  the  New  Testament. 
All  these  editions  are  printed  in  the  so-called 
Balboodh  or  Balborah  character,  which  ap- 
peal's 10  be  almost  if  not  quite  tbe  same  ns  the 
Devanagari  itself.  But  tliere  is  also  the  Modhl 
character,  which  is  most  generally  undersloixl, 
and  is  employed  in  all  trausaclious  of  business, 
Iu  this  latter  character  the  Gospelsand  the  Acta, 


through  the  press  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell. 
The  Maratlii  Bible  is  now  undergoing  a  Ihor- 

^Speeimen  ■serse*.    John  3  :  10.) 

^  eft  ^^  5RT^T  v:^  iftfa'  %5ft 

ITOT^    ^"   ^  %i^   ^TRT   ft^m 

^fwfft  ^r-^x  ^frnr  ?t^  i^.  ar  ^rrai 

{Mom.) 

•■s  -  -„  .  „ 

If  arburg,  a  small  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
Natal,  Africa,  south  of  Durban  and  northeast 
of  Queeustown.  Mission  station  of  tbe  Her- 
mannsburg  Missionary  Society. 

niardeii,  Henry,  b.  New  Boston,  N.  H., 


Seminary  1869;  ordained  September,  1869;  sailed 
for  Turkey  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  Septenilier  31st,  the  same  year.  He  was 
stationed  at  Marssli.  Central  Turkey.  He  visited 
the  Unitt'd  Slates  in  1878,  and  his  health  having 
failed,  he  again  left  for  home  April  17th,  1890, 
with  Mrs.  Alarden  and  his  dangbler.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Marash,  May  2d,  he  said:  "  I  find 
that  during  the  year  ending  to-day  I  have  bwn 
absent  from  home  189  days,  and  have  travelled 
over  1,500  miles  on  horseback,  visiting  43  cities 
and  towns  wlilch  have  Christian  conimimlties. 
Only  a  part  of  these  places  as  yet  have  Protes- 


Athens,  May  4th,  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  by 
the  advice  of  friends  was  removed  to  the 
'■  Hispiial  Evangelismos."  His  disease  proved 
to  be  a  malignant  form  of  typhus.  The  best 
medical  skill  and  nursing  failed  to  arrest  it,  and 
he  died  Tuesday,  May  13th.  He  was  bnried  in 
tbe  beaiiiifiil  Greek  cemetery  at  Athens.  Great 
sympathy  was  expressed  by  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister,tlieAmericanMinister,andMr.  Maiialt, 
the  United  Slates  Consul  at  Athens,  w  ho  writes 
of  the  symjiathy  awakened  throughout  the 
American  community  at  Athens,  and  of  Iheir 
purpose  to  endow  an  American  ward  in  the 
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"  Tlospltal  Evangel  is  iiios"  in  honor  of  Mr,  Mnr 
(icii.  His  ftsaiicinles  bt'iir  witness  to  Ills  wiriii'St- 
iteHs  nQ<l  liditlity,  and  his  I'mivage  in  pursuing; 
the  evungelisllc  iviirli,  iiftt'ii  rciniiriiig  jrri'in 
Mlsdoiu  anil  plij^aicitl  eiidiimiin'.  A  iiiitive 
paper  spenks  of  liiiu  us  "  a  niiiu  nf  tine  nilltire, 
and  of  (rue  Cbristku  spirit,  iiouorod  niid  loved 
h\-  ali;"  auU  a  feilow-missioimry,  ivlio-s 


Hampsiiire,  a  cinssiunte  mid  iutiiiialc  friL'uii, 
envs:  "He  wns  rcgardixl  1ij  his  cinssiuatcs  nnd 
miMiioniHT'  associates  as  a  nuiu  uf  sound  sense, 
nud  tlie  reauita  <)f  inctliods  of  work  lie  adopted 
iisuiilir  proved  the  wisdom  of  lits  jwdgineiit 
nnd  fiiresiglil."  lie  gives  llie  following  extrjicta 
finm  a  letter  written  iu  1881  niid  Hm-.  "1  am 
aaii^tled  to  spend  my  life  licre,  and  thoii^li  I 
lung  inexpressilily  for  tlie  lioine  land  nmrihe 
koine  friends,  1  liin  aiire  tlint  iiotliing  coiild  in- 
duce me  to  leave  the  work  while  I  nin  able  to 
stay."  In  speaki'tg  of  the  lonii  ti>urs  nmile 
among  the  luountaia  villages  anil  the  preaching 
in  the  private  Louses  of  the  Artuenintis,  he  say»: 
"  I  ask  for  no  nobler  work  thiiu  ilils  hovel 
prenchltig,  notwithstanding  Its  ilisconiforla." 
Ju^t  before  leaving  liia  work  lust  April  lie 
wni(e:  "I  long  for  home  at  limes  more  llian 
tongue  can  lell,  jx't  I  am  sorry  to  leave  ilie 
work  here  even  for  a  yeiu." 


situated  ona  bliill  of  tbeTjiuriis  -Moll  main  *,com- 
niandiu"  a  maLtnilicent  view  over  llie  .Mesopo- 
tamia plain.  (.)n  a  cleiLr  day  llie  liilla  nearly 
a,  huudred  miles  away  to  llie  aiitith  are  clearly 
visible.  In  s^pring  the  plain  several  tlioiisand 
feet  !>elow  looks  like  a  bnind  carjict  heiuitifiilly 
dlrersifle<l  with  rieh  colors.  The  climate  U 
trying,  the  summer  being  limii  and  hoi;  the 
winter  pleosniit,  but  lacking  in  liny  tnnie  which 
can  repidr  the  waste  of  the  snininer'n  work.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  alxmt  13,IHX1,  chielly 
Arabs  and  Syrian  Jacobites,  lliou^iii  there  aiij 
Chaldeans,  Armenians,  Koonls,  and  Jews. 
Mission  station  of  llie  A.  B.  C.  F.  >[.  (18391;  4 
missionaries  and  wives,  3  female  luNsiciiiaries, 
37  native  hclt>ers.  20  oiit-statioUH.  »  cbiirclics, 
330  church-members,  98  kcIiooIh.  708  scliDlam. 
There  is  A  large  and  tiouiiMhingliigb-Hchool.vlrl  It- 
ally  a  college  (see  A.  0.  C.  P.  M.  Assyrian  and 
Easicm  Turkey  luia^ons;  also  Armenia].  I<ince 
the  giving  up  of  the  station  at  Moaiil,  Jlardin 
has  been  the  centre  of  the  Arabic  work  of  the 
A.  B.  V.  F.  31.  Of  late  j'cai's,  however,  it  lius 
been  decided  to  reopen  the  Mosul  station. 

nar£,  on  the  Loyalty  Islr.uds,  Southwest 
Polynesia,  off  the  coast  of  N('W  Caledonia, 
southeast  of  Lifu.  Mission  station  of  the  L. 
JI.  S.;  1-5  native  pastors,  fi88  diui'ch -mem hers. 
The  London  3[fasioiinry  ScHi'etr  lirouglit 
teachers  hither  from  tjamoa  and  mroionga  in 
1841,  and  in  18,^5  a  congn:galion  was  foniieil  at 
Mare,  which  now  iiiiinl>ers  :^.  117  members  under 
15  pastors.  Tlie  New  Testament,  the  P«idnis, 
and  the  Penlaleiick  have  been  Imnslaled. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  French  tiKik  [>i>saessii>ii 
of  tile  Loyalty  Islands  in  18S4.  the  Itomiiti 
Catholic  priesU  began  their  intrigues  and  chi- 
caneries immediately,  and  in  1884  Ihev  oliiaiiied 
•■hailProt- 
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.    to  the  Polvncsian  languages,  and 
is  spr)kcn  in   the  Loyalty   Islands.     The  t 


printed  on  the  spirt.  Iti  186T  -Mr.  .limes  carried 
through  the  ]iress  in  LoiicUm  a  iv vised  edition  of 
the  Sew  Testaiueiil  at  the  e.\iH-nse  of  the  British 
nnil  iVireign  Uilile  Societv.  The  edition  con- 
MSted  of  4,000  copies.  During  Mr.  Jones'  ab- 
sence Mr.  Creagh  Iraiislated  the  Book^of  Geu- 
e»is,  I^Nodus,  Li'viticus.  Isjdah.  and  Jercnilah, 
ami  printed  Genesis  and  Exodus  at  the  mission 
press  in  MbK\  5[r.  C'rejwh  bavlnLf  removed  to 
the  neighboring  island  of  Lifu,  Mr.  Jonescar- 
rled  on  the  tninshitiim  of  the  Old  Teslamcnt. 
He  tninslated  the  Psalms,  wiiich  3Ir.  freagh. 
during  a  visit  which  he  made  to  England  In 
]8Ttl.  carried  throULth  the  press.  In  1887  Mr. 
Jones  was  cxiielliir  by  the  French  from  the 
Island,  and  thus  for  the  present  the  work  of 
truuahition  is  inlernipled, 

{Specimen  verse.  John  3 :  16.) 
Wen'  o  re  naeiii  Makaze  hna  ralou'  o  re  t*n'  o 
re  aw,  ca  ile  nubonengo  me  nunuone  te  o  re  Tel 
tiubonengo  sa  so,  thu  deko  dl  ma  tango  ko  re 
Dgome  me  aa  ci  udp  du  nubon,  rol  di  nub'one  co 
Dumu  o  re  wariima  tlia  thu  ase  ko. 

IHaripaxtooii,— A  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  !saramac<'a.  in  [jiiriiiaui,  South 
America,  a  station  of  the  JFomvians.  The  Ma- 
tiiarl  Irilie  of  Bush-negroes  reside  here,  among 
whom  a  work  was  coniineiiced  bv  John  Kiiiir 
the  native  evimgclist,  A  native  minister  is  in 
charge  here,  as  il  would  be  impossible,  it  i>  xdd. 
for  any  Eurupcan  to  live  at  Jlaripastca.in. 


IHurqueNHN  iMliindi'.—  .^  group  of  i~ 
in  the  South  Pucilic,  imrlliwest  '^if  the  Si 
Islands.  Since  1841  a  po.>-H's>ii>n  i>f  Fi 
Area,  480  stpare  milc^.  l>o].u1aii'>n.  : 
Oeeiipii-d  by  the  llawaiiaii  ]>aJigelical  SOi 


11  mis 
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MarqiiCNax  VcrMlon,— Tlie  Maro'iesas 
belongs  to  the  Polym-sian  laiigiiasses,  and  is 
st>oken  in  the  Manjiiesas  Islands, '  llie  Manpics- 
nn  langimge  was  first  iiiiiiu-cd  to  wriliiigliy  Eii!;. 
li.sh  missionaries  early  in  Ibis  I'l-nlurvi  imd  life 
(lOspelof  Matthew  was  printeil  at  ifonolnln  iu 
1853,  and  in  WHl  the  Gos|H'1  of  John  followed 
American  missionaries  took  up  the  work  in  a 
more  thorough  imiiiner.  and  Ibe  New  Testament 
appeared  iu  1878,  and  in  a  second  editiou  in 
1878 

{Speciiueit  mrse.    John  3 :  16.) 

TTa  kaoha  nui  mat  te  Atua  1  to  te  aomaama 
nel,  noela,  ua  tuu  nisi  oia  i  taia  Tama  fanautahi, 
t  haafla  la  la,  atia'  la  koaa 
la'tu. 


lepoboe 


nfaroiiile^s.— The  Maronilcs  r)f  Syria  Ink 
their  name  from  .Tohn  Maroii,  ilnir  {xilitica 
leader  and  first  imlriarch,  who  dii-d  701  .\.ii 
During  the  sixth  and  seventh  cinliirics  of  ,>u 
em  the  .Monoi.hvsitc  Imoaas.  .me:  phmk.  nature 
cotilmvei'sy  was  miring  thi-onghinit  the  Eiist 
em  church.  Armetiiii.  Svnii.  and  Egvpl 
frontier  lands  of  the  IJr/aiiline  Knipliv.  w<t 
deel.ly  infected  by  ibe^ieresy.     The  EmiM'ro. 
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Herai'liiis  (010-640  a.d.)  wni  iiiixi.nis  !"  miiiilr 

(be  iliiiri;h  thai   lie  mit!hl  lliir  luoii;  eHtctuiilly 

wHiil  off   ilii-   Siiiiii-i'ii   iiiv:i>^iiiii   fniin   Arahiii.  tiites  were  buichfred.     Eui-opeiin  iiiterveutiou 

which  Ihn-jili'iHti  lii  ilcsjioil  llie  tmpii-e  of  its  compelled  the  Sultim  to  reiiUtilct  Sjrin,   iind 

Rriuili-i'iisii'ni  iinivhid-s.     Willi  Ihclielpof  Ber-  form  the  ptuihnlik  of  Mt.  Lebauou,  which  must 

giiiK,  Piiti'iiu'ch  of  Coiisliuiliiiriplc.  n  i^vrian,  be  have  n  C'hilslinn  niishn  to  rule  it,  and  which  is 

iii'i'im^'cil  iicDiininuiiiseilciclrinfwhich  lie  hoped  under  Ihcii    '  •..-.-..  ^i-.. 

would  put  ii  stiip  111  llie  piiicoroiis  theologiciil  stningliold _  _      

disputt'.     Tho  stiiti!iii(']ii  pi-oiiot-L'd  wan,  that  dou  i-c^od  k  high  up  ou  the  luount.ilus,  ' 

wliiitcvi'i*    luiglil    bn  sniii,   Chrixt   having  one  surpnSKin};  vietva  over  the  JMcditcvrancau  to  lun 

(divine)  or  twt)  (hnmau  mid  diviue)  niitures,  all  west,     ll  is  a  bit  of  the  Middle  Ages  left  over. 

oii^ht  ii>  n;rree  that  be  biis  but  one  will  (divine  The  pidcsts  liat'e  complete  couirol,  aud  the 

anil   therefore   sinlesH).      Honorliis,   Blsliop  of  people  are  frugal  and  Industrious.     They  are 

lioHiP,  tiRWiilml  to  this  proposition,  and  niuny  illiterate  for  the   most  part,  aud   schools  are 

t>f  tlie  Slnnophysitea  agrtied  to  accept  it.    But  estahlished  onlj-  when   they  are  required  to 

U(i  inii)eriiil  deeree  could  stop  the  quarrel;  and  vard   oft  ProtDstnat    influences.    The   rough 

after  a   loug   controversy  (ihiifng  wblcli   the  mountain  sides  are  lenaced.  and  ever3'aviula^e 

Siiriicens  couauered  Syria,  Kgypt,  aud  all  North  bit  of  soil  utilixtd.     The  raising  of  cattle,  silk 

Afiicn)  the  ca'sewas  decided  agniostthe  Hone-  culture  and  weaving,  vineyards,  grain,  maize, 

thellti'ii<)«one8.onc.  thelem,  to  will),  and  Bishop  anil  potatoes  (Irish)  occupy  the  attention  of  the 

Iloiiorlus  (afierwnnls  called  "  Pope  ")  was  de  people.    Hiindiixls  of  monasteries  are  scattered 

clared  heretical.  over  the  mountains.  Ibe  most  nolable  one  being 

Aintnig  many  who  accepted  the  Blonothelite  Ibe  monasleiy  of  Kciinflhiu  (the  Greek  worn 
lipR'sy  were  the  Obristians  of  Syria,  who  tied  to  for  monusteryl,  which  is  romantlctilly  situated 
the  iuciuntaius  before  the  Saracen  invader,  in  the  gorge  of  tlie  Kadislia  (Holy)  River,  and  is 
John  Marnn  was  Ihcir  lender.  High  up  on  the  the  summer  home  of  the  Fatnarcb.  At  the 
KhiHildcrs  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-LelHiuun  these  head  of  this  pi-ofound  ravine  is  the  famous 
vl(;orou«  iveople  miinagwl  for  live  bundwil  years  group  of  400  ancient  cedars,  whicli  are  care- 
In  maluialu  tlicir  indepeiuleuce  in  llie  face  of  ndly  guaide<l  ns  sacred.  Some  of  them  are  40 
Ityzjmline,  Greek,  ami  Saracen.  Defended  by  ft.  In  ch'cumfereuce.  aud  over  100  ft.  higb. 
trcuicnilous  ravines  aud  snowy  moimtain  parses,  W1)eu  the  Ameilcan  missionaries  entered 
lliey  were  never  seriously  in  danger.  The  long  Syria,  in  1S38,  the  Homnn  Catholic  authorilies 
ciiiitesi  developed  niauiyfiuallliesaud  iudustrj-.  hecanie  alamied,  andliaveput  forth  every  effort 
I'hev  K]ioko  Syriac,  and  used  ll  In  all  their  to  bold  the  i[aronite!<  true  to  their  ]>apal  allegl- 
serviees.  A  wirl  of  feudii!  system  developed  niiee.  In  the  eiirlv  djiys  of  this  rivaliy  a  young 
il-elf.  The  government  was  theocratic,  the  Marouite,  Asand  Shidfak,  who  hnd  adopted  the 
bi'iid  of  tbc  stale  iH'injf  styled  "  The  Fatruu'cli  evangelical  faith,  was  imprisoned  iu  the  Ken- 
(if  Aiilioch  nnil  all  the  Kiist,"  The  episcopal  nQMu  uionaslety,  where  he  died  from  rigorous 
(li.ict-ses  were  Alepni),  Bn'alhek,  Jelieil,  TriiniH,  treatment.  He  has  been  called  "The  Martyr 
Eliden.  Dinuascus.  Boyrout,  Tyre,  aud  C'ypnis,  of  Ijelianon."'  The  Jesuits  and  Lazarists  have 
A'tllajce  sheikhs  were  elected,  as  were  all  tlio  in  hand  tlie  task  of  bolding  the  Slaroultes  to 
(iHii'crs  »^el-1da^  and  reliinous.  the  Latin  faith.      A  liue  school   for  boys  Is 

The  CruKiuiers  broaghr  to  light  this  Interest-  found  at  Anliini,  conducted  by  the  Lnzarites, 

ill"  jH'ople,  so  long  cut  oH  from  Chrislendoiii.  not  far  from  Ukurkeb,  the  winter  home  of  the 

H  Illiani  of  Tyre  lind  Jacob  de  Niiry  have  left  Patriarch.    The  Jesuit  College  at  Beyrout  is  an 

lis  accounts  of  the  Slaronites,  who  leagued  Imposing  Institution,  with  a  fine  library  and  a 

thcniwlvi's  with   the   Crusaders,   and   in   1182  ve^' complete  scientific  apparatus.     The  Jesuits 

opened  com niunical ions  with  the  papal  liiemr-  were  forced  lo  issue  nn  Arabic  Bible,  and  it  is 

ehy.    They  gradually  dropped  their  heretical  interesting  to  notethntlbeyinadethetranslaiion 

tendenei<-s,   adopted    tbe    Arabic   language  ns  from   the  original   Greek  aud  Hebrew  Scrin- 

tlieir  \'ci'niiculnr.  aud  In  1445  at  the  Council  of  turea. 

Floi-enee  were  lakcn  entirely  under  tbe  wing  of         At  the  lime  of  the  massacre  of  1860  the  Prot- 

the  Human  Church.     They  were  allowpfl  to  estant  mlssionaiies  had  the  jirivUege  of  endear- 

relidn  their  Syriac  liturej',  tbe  celebration   of  lug  themselves  to  tbe  JIaronilea  by  caring  for 

llii'  coininunion  iu  laitb  kmds,  the  ninrriage  of  thousands  of   orphans  and  other  fugitives  in 

the  lower  eleno'i  'heir  own  fasl-dnvs,  and  their  Sidou  and  Bevrout.    But  as  yet  the  norlliern 

own  Kniuts.     Ill  1S06  tbe  decrees  of  Trent  were  portions    of   ttie    Iiebnuoii    range    have    been 

ai'ci'iilcd:    iransulistantiiilion,   prayers  for   the  impervious  lo  Pititest  an  I  inBuenee.     Rev.  Isaac 

l>i>]ic.  iind  oilier  noveltk's  were  introduced.     A  Bin],  in  the  early  days  of  the  mission,  was 

site<'ial  college  was  eslnhllslied  at  Itonie  (Col-  driven   from  tbe  leglon,  and  no  attempi   has 

Icgiuni  llanniitarumi  for  investigation  by  Jlaro-  since  been  made  lo  permanently  reside  In  the 

iiiie  scholars,  whleb  gave  lo  the  world    the  Kesrawau  aud  iu  Iteherreh.    Missionaries  ocea- 

leariu'd  Asseniaui.     Schools  for  the  cler-;y  and  slotially  have  siminiered  In  the  mouulalns  above 

]iiintiJig-|ire'!«eH  were  established  In  Syria.    A  Tri|ioll.  and    Ibe   prejudice   against   tbem   ia 

jiaiKil  legate  was  sent  to  Bcynnit,  and  to-diiytlie  gradually  subsiding.     The  potatoes  which  Mr. 

Miin>iiilV-s  are  submissive  followers  iu  tbe  Latin  Bird  left  behind  In~bls  garden  have  spread  nil 

Chuicli  over  the  niounlains,  amfform  a  staple  of  agri- 

'I'hcre  arc  aliout  250,000  of  this  sect  seallcml  cnllure  along  with  maize.     Oilier  societies  be- 

all  liver  Ibe  Lel)iiui>n  ran>;e  aud  the  Auli-Lelia-  sides  the  Presbylerlan  Board  are  reaching  tbe 

iM>ii.     1!u')-  Htv  uuisswl  soniewhal  Iu  the  noilh-  Mai<mites,     Tlie  Free  Church  of  Scollimd  have 

ennli>;lriclsof  Lebanon  (Kesrawiin  and  Usher-  occupied  the  Metu  region  just  south  of  Kesra- 

rein,  and  have  complete  control  ot  local  affairs,  wan  for  some  years.     The  Engliab  schools  for 

Thcv  are  found  as  fur  south  as  Sit.  Heniion.  in  girls,  established  after  1880,  and  which  are  seat- 

tbe  heart  of  Ihe  Druzc  country.     The  growing  lereilovw  the  niounlains  lolhe  south,  arc  doing 

hostilily  of  Dru/e  and   Maronite,  fostered  by  very  efficient  work.     The  mission  of  the  Irisfi 
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Prtslijieriim  Cliui-cli  iii  Dam^isciis  is  loitchiiig 
llie  Miinraiti-s  iu  iluU  rf^Uni,  In  sjiltc  of  thi; 
grent  care  of  tbi'  Honuiii  Ciilliolics,  I'dni-uUim  is 
traiisforminji  the  wliolu  sii'T,  timl  eviiugclictil 
triiih  is  more  iiud  iiiore  wiuuiug  ils  way  among 

3Iar»hall,  u  tonu  of  Sierm  Leone.  West 
Atiiea,  eeiitre  of  a  eiii'iiit  of  Uislioji  'rayloi's 
work.     It  lias  3  loual  pivacliers  iiuU  84  tburcli- 

nnmhall  IsIandN,  )[icrotiesi[i.  two  rlmius 
of  lagiioii  islands,  eiillwl  Kataclill3i  ami  Hnlick 
(Uh  compdsKuii  iiifa  of  1,401) siniare  miles iviili 
an  cstiiiiateit  pounlntluu  of  lU.OtU.  A  i)iis.sioii- 
aiT  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Is  locnteil  iH  Kiisiiie 
ill! v.).  ami  Ibu  work  amoiii:  tin;  vavions  isiimiis 
is  earrieil  on  Ijt  native  preaciieiv  and  tmieliers 
un<ier  liis  sii  per  vision.  'I'en  islinids  liavc 
seho(il3  or  prcaeliing  -  i)ltices;  lliere  tire  8 
elinrcliw,  B  pa.^lors.  and  13  native  nreat-liers, 
Tlic  German  ixxupatioa  of  ttie  ishiuils  has  uot 
improved  Clic  momlH  of  tbe  uative^;>. 

narftbinaii,  Joitliiia.  b.  April  30,  1T68, 
■\Vestbiiry.Leigii,  ffiltsliire,  Englimil.  Wlieti 
voiing.  he  sliowed  a  greul  passion  tor  rending. 
His  parcuts  being  tiiior.  liis  scIkhiI  education 
WHS  ilefeelive,  iiiiii  be  followed  tbe  oeeiipation 
of  a  weuver  till  1794.  Hemoviug  then  to  Bris- 
tol, be  latiglit  asmiill  scliool.  iimliit  tliu  satnc 
time  becnme  it  student  in  BrUinl  Aeadeniy, 
where  lie  studied  Liklin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac.  Having  liecideti  to  lie  a  missionary  lo 
the  lieatlieD,  he  ottered  liimsi'lf  to  the  IJaptlst 
Missionary  Socltlv,  and  ITIM)  was  sent  with 
three  others  lo  join  Dr.  C'arev  in  liis  niiMsiou 
north  of  Bengal.  As  the  East  India  Com- 
pany prohibit  lid  misMims  in  its  territories, 
they  were  advised  not  to  undertake  to  land 
lit  Calcutta,  but  to  go  ilin'et  to  the  Danish 
settlement  of  ScrHnijtore  on  the  Hiigli,  13 
miles  aliove  Calcutta.  TUey  readied  Seranipore 
Octoljer  13th,  1199.  and  were  corilially  rt;ceived 
by  llie  sovernor,  Colonel  Bie.  Carey  soon  Joined 
thein.  Dr.MarshmHn,tludlngthesimportErantc<l 
by  the  Society  insnitlcient,  with  the  aiilof  his 
w'ife,  opened  two  Iwarding-schiiols  for  European 
ehilcireu,  and  a  school  for  natives.  The  income 
from  these,  supplemented  by  that  of  Carey  as 

Iirofessor  in  the  Fort  William  Government  I'ol- 
ege,  rendered  their  mission  uearlv  independent 
of  support  from  tlie  Society.  Tlie  Committee 
disappreved  of  this  eourse,  and  censured  the 
misKionarius.  Dr.  ^[urHliinun  in  18^^  sent  bis 
son  John  to  England  to  make  e.\ plana! ions  and 
endeavor  to  restore  liarmony;  hut  beiji^  unsuc- 
cessful, he  himself  went  in  1826  In  onlcr  to 
confer  with  the  Committee.  But  failing  in  his 
object,  the  Serarapore  .Mission  was  sei«vvated 
from  the  Society,  and  was  for  several  years  an 
independent  mission.  He  retunied  In  1839  lo 
Sertiinpore.  The  dentil,  from  cholera,  of  Mr. 
Wanl,  with  whom  lie  had  laborwl  for  twenty, 
three  years,  and  tlie  treaimetit  he  received  tiiiin 
the  parent  Society,  greatly  dislresstil  him,  so 
that  liU  strength  of  iNidy  and  mind  was  much 
iiiiimire'l.  (Jlher  aHiiclions  followed.  The 
dealh  of  Dr.  Carev  in  1834  left  btm  alone.  In 
1836  his  daughter,  wife  of  Genend  llavclock, 
barely  escaiwd  with  lier  life  fnim  her  liunilng 
hungidow.  losing  one  of  her  iliree  ehildren  in 
tbe  flames.  The  nervous  excitement  from  llieso 
afflictions  completely  prostnited  him,  and  he 
dieil  December  5th,  1837.     A   few  days  liefore 


the  appointment  of  I>r,  JIarshman  na  superin- 
ten  dent. 

In  addition  to  his  more  sjH'eial  missionary 
duties,  he  applied  himself  lo  the  sliuly  of  ISen- 
gilli,  Sanskrit,  and  Cliine^e.  Dr.  Carey  wrote  lo 
Andrew  I'liller:  ■'  Bii)lher  SlarBlimiin  is  n  pred- 
Igy  of  diligence  and  prudence:  learning  tbe  Iiin- 
^iiiige  is  mere  play  for  lilni."    lie   1 '  '    ' 


Chinese  the  BiH>k  of  Genesis,  l!ie  Uce-ih'I: 
Epistles  of  I*iinl  lo  the   lloiiians  an 
In  1811  he  published  '•  A  Dissi 


1   Ibe   t 


['  the 


Chinese  LaiiL'Uiige. I'he  Works  of  Coi 

eltis,  conlaluing  the  Orlpnal  Te.\t,  with  i\ 
Translation:''  ■■  Clavis  Smic.n:  ICk-iiifiii-  of 
Chinese  Grammar,  with  a  rrelimiTi^rv  Disser- 
tation on  the  Charaeterw  and  Collo.|uial  -Me- 
diums of  the  Cliinese."  lie  was  n^hociaiLiI  wiih 
Dr.  Carev  in  |ire|iariiig  a  Sanskrit  gniiuniar  and 
Bengilli-English  dictionary,  ami  puliUshed  im 
iibriilgnieut  of  tlie  latter.  Haju  liitiiinioliiiu 
lioy  luiving  assidli'd  the  mimrlc-s  of  (.'hrisi  in  a 
work  entitled  "The  Prweiits  of  .lesns  the 
Guide  to  Pence."  Dr.  Jliirslimnii  replied  in  a 
seriesof  anirlesiiithe  "Frien.l  of  Imlia."  after- 
wards pnlilished  inavolnnie  entitled  "A  He- 
fenee  of  the  iWty  and  Aloneiiient  of  Jcsiis 
Christ."  To  this  Ifamniolinn  Ilov  repllcil.  Tbe 
degri'eof  D.I),  was  loiiferred  i.n^Mr.  .Marsbniiiu 
by  Brown  University.  IMl. 

MarMoraii,  a  city  »t  Asia  .Minor.  Turkey, 
Z-'M  miles  east  of  Constantinople,  and  6t>  tulles 
south  of  Saiusun.  its  poit  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Climate  niih)  and  heaUbv.  ]'opt:latii)ii  of  the 
city  about  3(I,IKH):  of  llie  tlisirict  WK),IK)H;  mcislly 
Turks  and  Arineiiians.  though  there  ai-e  a  num- 
ber of  Greeks.  Of  late  years  large  companies 
of  Circassians  from  the  C'uik-usus  liave  liecii  lo- 
caliil  in  the  villages  of  the  plain,  causing  much 
disiiirlBince.  MWon  station  of  the  A.  11.  I'.  F 
M.  (18.')3i;  4  missionaries  and  wives.  4  female 
missionaries,  14  native  liel|iers,  5  churches,  7Td 
church-members,  i7  s<;hoo1s.  '2,{)Q()  scbolai^ 
These  cover  the  district.  In  tbe  city  itself  there 
is  a  large  self-supporting  church. 

JIarsovan  is  also  the  si'iil  of  Anatolia  Collegia 
whieli  is  the  oiitgniwlli  of  the  theologii^nl 
seniinnry  of  the  Mission,  originally  establisheil 
in  Conslanlinople.  but  removed  to  Jlarsovan. 
In  1881 ,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
strictly  theological  traiiiiiifj;  luitl  the  other  a 
high-sehool.  This  has  ilevelopefl  into  a  col- 
lege since  1885.  Tim  coiirsi'  of  study  is  very 
full,  an'l  of  high  gi'nde.  Then'  are  111  professors 
and  instructors,  and  117  undergraduates,  58  In 
thccoilegeand  59 in  the  prepanttory  de])iirtnient; 
80  are  Armenians,  34  Greeks,  2  Geminns,  and  1 
an  Israelite.     (See  Armenia). 

llHrlj'ii,  Ilrnry,  b.  Tniro,  Cornwall, 
England,  February  IMih,  1781  ;  atteiide<l  the 
graniniiir  scIiikiI  of  Dr.  Cnrden  in  his  native 
(own;  entered  St.  .lolin's  College,  Cambridge, 
1797:  rcceivcNl  in  18t)l  the  highest  academical 
honor  of  "  senior  wmiigler,"  and  alsfi  the  pri):e 
for  the  greatest  prolicleney  in  mat  lien  i  a  tics.  In 
1803  ho  was  chosen  fellow  of  liis  college,  and 
took  the  tirst  pri/o  for  the  best  Latin  coiii|hisI- 
lion.  He  was  twice  eluclcd  piiblic-cxainiiuT. 
Ii  WHS  bis  Inleiilion  to  devote  himself  to  the  luir, 
but  tlic  su'l<leii  ileatli  of  his  fatlier  and  the 
failbfiil     preaching    and    counsels      of     Mr. 
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SimciiQ,  tlic  university  presicLur,  led  to  his  con- 
vcrsiiiu  iiud  dtdlcuiiuD  to  (lie  ministry.  In 
180;^  n  I'cniui'li  iif  Jlr.  Simeon  on  llic  guoil  flc- 
ciiiii|)liBlicd  ill  luiliii  by  a  single  niiBBidnnry, — 
William  C'urey, — iindnsulwiequctitiieruHilnf  tbe 
"  Lifn  of  Dnvtd  Uraincrd,"  i«i  him  tit  duvote 
lihnsi'lf  to  tliu  work  of  a  Lhrlatlau  niI'«iiouary. 
He  van  oiikiut-d  Uciicon  Uclober  3S(1,  18U8, 
then  pi'iesl,  and  kctvikI  hs  curate  uf  Air.  Simtroii. 
But  bits  lieart  ivas  still  set  on  work  ill  heatliou 
liiutU.  and  lie  designMi  to  offer  bIniHelf  to  the 
Church  Missiouiuy  Sofiety.  A  KuiUlen  disaster 
ill  Cornwiill  deprived  liiui  and  Lis  immariied 
Kistt-r  of  llie  property  their  father  liad  left  for 
tliem,  iiud  it  was  tieccRsary  be  sliould  obtain  a 
position  tliiLt  would  support  tliem  tioth.  His 
frjunds  iipplicd  for  u  clniplalncy  under  Ihe  East 
India  Conipimy,  and  beiu),'  iipjwinted,  he  eni- 
biirked  fur  India  July  5lh,  lHuo.  reacliitig  Cal- 
t-ntta  lliiy,  lfclU6.  Uelniued  at  Culculla  a  few 
months,  lie  tipplied  lijniself  to  the  study  of 
UiiuiiiKtaui.  which  he  hiid  begun  in  EnglnDd, 
nn<l  ]iursue<l  on  board  Eliip,  and  preached  the 
gospfl  to  his  own  coiinlrynien.  In  October  he 
went  to  his  Matiou,  Diiinpore.  On  the  boat  be 
^tiulled  Sanskrit.  Per>ian,  and  Ar.ibic,  and 
translated  the  Parables.  At  Dhiapore  and 
('uwii]H>re  nioft  of  his  work  in  India  was  done 
in  the  space  of  fonr  and  a  half  months.  He  nut 
oiilv  laboi'ed  iinioni;  tlie  soldiers  and  £ugll«ll 
■isi'demsHH  cliaplaiii,  but  preached  to  the  na- 
tives in  their  vernticiiiar,  established  schools, 
and  spent  mucb  time  in  the  nork  of  translation. 
He  stiiditil  t?niiskrit,  soon  berame  fluent  iu 
Ilindusiani,  anil  liad  religious  di^ciissiuns  daily 
with  the  inoijusliee  aiid  jmndh.  I u  February. 
If^OT.  lie  tinishMi  the  tninsliition  of  the  Book  of 
C'oniiiuin  I'niyer  In  Illndnsiniii,  and  soon  after 
a  ton  1  men  tar  V  on  tlie  Parables,  la  September 
he  wiis  urgiil  bv  the  Uev.  31.  Brown  to  take 
cliariie  of  the  mission  eliurcli  at  CalciKlo,  but 
clveliiiLHl,  liecause  lie  wished  to  labor  amuug  the 
natives.  His  Sunday  service  was  reading 
pniyefv  and  preaching  at  7  A.ii.  to  Eurapeans, 
to  ninilui  at  2  i-.M.  and  alteiulauce  at  the  lios- 
pilal,  and  in  ihe  evening  he  met  privaiely  the 
tiioiis  and  intiuiring  soldiers.  In  ^larcli,  180!^, 
he  coinpleled  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Hindustani,  wliicli  was  pronounci'd  by  com- 
IH'teiil  judges  to  be  hllomatic,  and  intelligible 
bv  the  natives. 

'In  April.  IWI9,  he  was  removed  to  Cawnpore, 
028  miles  from  Calcntta.  He  went  in  a  pnlan- 
keen  in  the  hottest  season.  In  his  nout'uey  of 
41)1)  miles  fimii  fhuiiar,  the  intense  heiil  nearly 
proved  filial  to  him.  On  liin  arrival  be  fainted 
away.  There  being  no  chuii'li-biiiUling  at 
(.'iiw'iijiore,  lie  preached  to  a  Ihousaud  soldiers, 
drawn  u|i  in  a  hollow  square  in  the  open  air, 
will)  the  iK'nt  so  great  that  before  Biuirine  many 
w.  II-  ovcTpowcivil.  At  the  end  of  Ihis  year  be 
tiiaili'  lii-^  first  attempt  to  preach  to  Ihe  liealhen 
in  hi-.iiwii  coniiMnind.  "amidst  groans,  bissinvs, 
iiiiw-;,  l>ki-phcmies,  and  ibiTittenhigw:"  but  Tie 
puisiifii  liis  work  among  the  Iiundi-wls  who 
ciowiicl  arniinil  lilin,  eom'forting  bininelf  willi 
the  tlioiiglit  that  if  he  should  never  sec  n  nalive 
convert,  Goil  ■■might  design  by  his  patience 
and  coMtlnnance  to  encourage  trtlier  mission- 
aries." He  now  tiiiuslatcd  the  New  Tcslament 
inlo  Himli,  and  the  Gosiwls  into  Jodtso-Pei-sic, 
Havins  perfectcii  himself  in  ibe  Persian,  he 
pre]iared,  liv  llie  advice  of  friends,  -with  the  as- 
si^tiince  of  ("lie  miKUiBhee  SidKit.  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  tliM   Itmnlllif:.'.     His  Lciillll 
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being  seriously  impaired,  the  doctors  oidorcJ 
him  to  take  a  sea-voyage  ;  and  his  version  not 
lieing  sufliciently  uHomHtlc,  he  decided  to  go  to 
Persm  and  correct  it  with  the  aid  of  learned  na- 
tives, and  also  revise  llie  Arabic  version,  wliicli 
was  nearly  finished.  Aft«r  preaching  in  the 
new  cbnrch,  whose  erection  he  had  accoin- 
nlished,  he  left  Cawnpore  October  Isl,  1810. 
Ikilayed  at  C'alculla  a  month,  he  preached, 
though  iu  great  weakness,  nearly  every  Sabbath, 
and  also  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Calcutta 
Bible  Society.  He  left,  January  7ili,  1811,  for 
Bombay,  and  after  a  five  mouths'  journey 
reached  Shiraz  June  6ih,  1811.  where,  with  the 
help  of  learned  natives,  he  revised  his  Persian 
and  Arabic  translations  of  Ibe  Kew  Testament. 
He  made  also  a  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Persian.  He  held  frequent  dis- 
cussious  with  the  mollahs  and  stitis,  many  of 
whom  were  greatly  impressed.  "  Henry 
Martj'n,"  said  a  Persian  mollali,  "was  never 
beaten  In  argtimeut;  he  was  a  good  man,  a  man 
of  God."  To  counteract  the  effect  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  of  his  tmnslalion  of  the  New 
Testanieut  into  Persian,  tlie  preceptor  of  all  the 
mollahs  wrote  an  Arabic  defence  of  lloham- 
medanism.  to  which  3Iaityn  replied  In  Persian. 
He  had  also  a  public  discussion  with  a  professor 
of  Mohammedan  law,  and  another  with  Sllrza 
Ibrabeem,l]i  a  court  of  the  palace  of  one  of  Ihe 
Persian  princes  in  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  mollalis.  Having ordei'ed  two  splendid  copies 
of  bis  manuscript  of  tlio  Persian  New  Testament 
to  be  prepni-cd,  one  for  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Ihe 
otber  for  Priuce  Abbas  Mirza,  his  son,  he  left 
Shiraz  for  the  Shah's  camp  to  present  tliem. 
The  Shah  refused  to  receive  them  without  a 
letter  from  the  British  ambassador,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Tabriz  to  obtain  one  from  Sir  Gore 


tenderly  cared  for  by  the  ambassador  and  his 
lady.  Being  loo  ill  to  make  the  presentation  to 
the  Shah,  Sir  Oore  kindly  performed  ihis 
service,  and  received  from  his  majesty  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment,  with  appreciative  men- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  translation.  After 
a  temporary  recovery,  he  fouud  It  necessaiy  to 
seek  a  change  of  climate.  On  September  ISitb, 
1813,  be  left  on  horseback,  with  two  Armenian 
servants,  for  England  via  Constantinople.  1,800 
miles  distant.  Though  the  plague  was  raging 
at  Tokat,  he  was  compelled  to  stop  there  from 
utter  prostration,  and  afteraweek's  illness,  died, 
Oi-tober  16th,  !812,  iu  Uie  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  among  strangers,  with  no  friendly  hand 
10  care  for  his  wants.  His  body  rests  In  Ihe 
Armenian  cemetery.  A  monument  was  erected 
over  the  grave  in  1813  by  Mr.  Claudius  James 
Kicb,  the  accomplislied  British  resident  at 
Bagdad,  with  an  inscriutiou  iu  Latin.  The 
East  India  Company  had  another  constructed, 
bearing  [>n  its  four  sides  nu  inscription  in  Eng- 
lish, Armenian.  Turkish,  and  Persian. 

He  published  "Sennous  Preached  In  Calcutta 
and  El-ewhere"  (Iisa3l;  "Coniroverrial  Tracts 
on  Christianity  and  Slohammedanism"  (1824) ; 
"Journals  and  Lettei's"  (18371.  The  gi'eat 
work  of  JIartyn's  life  was  the  translation 
of  Oie  Bible.  His  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Hindustani  and  Pei-sian.  spoken  by 
many  millions  of  people,  are  enduring  monu- 
ments not  only  lo  his  scholarship,  but  to 
liis  zeal  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 


■o'itnd  by 
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HaniUiuvaiiil>aili,  a  ton-a  of  Arni  di~ 
tvki,  Madrjis,  ludia  Oui-Blutlonof  Ilie  lii- 
fonwi'iL  (Uulfh)  Clnircti.  U.  !?.  A.:  23  com- 
iiiuoiuiuts,  (i5  suliulaia. 

nnrwaii  Versiou.— The  Srarwuri  Is  a 
diaii^tt  of  lilt!  Hiudi,  iiikI  bt-loii^  to  tliu  Iiidit' 
bmucli  ot  lUt'  Aryuu  fuiiiily  i)f  hiuguages.  ll  u 
spoken  ill  iliu  pruviuci'  of  Juipui',  ov  JIarwav, 
iiortli  of  Jlen-ar.  Tlii'  Sew  Ttslameul  as 
lr;iu»]ateil  iuto  litis  tli^ik'Ct  vias  iniblishcU  tit 
Senitiinore  in  1!M1.  Iti  1P«0  tlie  Bmiilwiy 
Au.viliHiy  Bible  Sociely  piililisln'ii  nii  tililiiui 
of  tlie  Gospi-'l  of  Lube,  to  lie  used  lu  Kujpulaiin 
geueraily. 

KaslnRndriaiLO, n  tonti  in  Somk  Cvnir^l 
Madagastar,  a  litiio  vi'^t  of  biiiibe.  WiMoii 
Blatiou  of  the  Konvugitiu  Jlissioiiacj-  Sotioiy. 

Blasoii,  Francio,  b.  Yorlt.  Eujrlimd,  Apiil 
2d,  1799.  His  giiiiidfutlier  w:is  riglilfiil  luar 
to  tin  estate  Horlli  £3O0  in/r  anmuii,  but  ndii:- 
lous  scruples  preveuied  Lis  guiug  to  lau'  t"u 
secure  it.  Soltisfallier.  n  liiy-iireitcliev  of  tlie 
Baptist  denumiuatioii,  'n':i»  uitdi'i'  ttie  necessity 
of  EiippDTtiug  liis  family  ns  a  slioemalier,  and 
I'raucis  followed  tliu  aiine  tnule.  Tlie  sou's 
oppor  I  unities  for  schooliiis  'were  Eiiinll,  btit  Lis 

tory,  and  Llsinoiherai'loil  ii'ni  t"  ii..  ii...  I,-,  (to 
craved  for  tbc  stuily  of  i-Il  ■  ■n  ■  ■  i  .  ■  nit, 
uavigation, nudoptics.    Ot:  ■■         ■  .Li-y 

he  lieavd  much.  He  liri.iiii.'  skiii:ii;il.  A( 
the  ftge  ot  niueteeii  Ue  citiiti'  tci  Aitiefica,  tni\  - 
elled  ilirough  iiiauy  b(;iles.  aiiti  settled  in  ilie-^.i 
chuselts.  lie  bonrdeil  with  3Ir.  Putiiatu.  llir 
Baptist  minister  of  llaiidnliih,  tviiti  sotigltl  ii: 
personal  conversation  to  ».hiiw  hini  itis  iteiil  ()f 
a  Saviour,  Ha  oImj  iniirried  an  excellent  Cliri-.- 
tiaa  woman,  whose  itiliucitee  and  pi'it,ver»  were 
blessed  to  Lis  convcnioii.  Tiic  rtailiiig  of 
"Butler's  Analogy"  he  mentlous  as  Litving 
overcome  bis  skeptical  dilheitllies.  "  Uuu  of 
my  first  peiitinus  m  tlie  comer  of  my  wuik- 
shop  was,"  he  says:  "  'U  God,  give  me  religion, 
if  there  be  any  truth  fii  reli^uu.'  TheolDgiiiiis 
might  say  tiod  would  uot  hear  such  unbeliev- 
ing prayer,  but  He  did  hear  and  auswer  too, 
auu  I  soouvmsa  praying  man."  "1  had  Iweii 
moving  through  the  world,"  he  said,  "  wilii  an 
acliitig  want  at  my  heart,  but  wheti  I  believed 
iu  Jesus  I  entered  into  i\'st,"  Again  ;  "  I  bud 
wandered  over  tlie  woriil  like  a  lost  ebilil 
veaniing  for  its  mother,  but  when  I  found  God 
I  felt  tlutt  I  had  got  home."  He  struggled  for 
moullis  against  a  eonvicliou  which  crew  in  Lis 
mluii  tliBt  Lc  ought  to  preaeb,  but  left  it  lo  the 
decision  of  the  church  in  Canton,  wiilch  was 
tliat  he  should  become  a  minister.  He  was 
licensed  to  pitach  Octolier,  1827,  and  tlie  next 
montli  entered  the  Newton  Theolo<.d<'al  Semi- 
uarv,  liHvIng  prevltnisly  studictl  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  In  his  secouii  year  bis  wife  die<i  of 
coiisumptiou.  In  connection  with  hi:<  lirst 
thiiiighls  of  preiU'iihig  the  Gi>si>el,  his  mbtti 
was  ilirected  to  the  ini-wioniirv  work.  In  m- 
gard  10  this  he  says  that  the  slorj-  of  llic  con- 
version of  the  Saxon  king  Kdwin  from  beath- 
enisni,  told  Idni  in  childlitMjd,  had  much  Intln- 
eiice  ill  turning  his  thoughts  to  heathen  hinils 
ill  after-years.  He  was  appointed  ly  the  Auieri- 
<an  Baiitist  Missionary  (.'onveiilion  a.s  a  mission- 
ary December  17lh.  1819.  orilaiueii  Jiay  afii, 
18;«),  married  Sliss  Helen  Griggs  of  Brookline. 
and  sailed  May20tb  forBurMiah.     After  speiid- 
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iig  a  short  time  at  Xouiraein,  he  wns  stationed, 
liiuitaiy,  ISbl,  at  Tavoy,  a  lowu  with  from  (en 
o  lifteen  lliousand  inhabiltmts.  The  province 
■onlaitied  liflv  Biirmcsu  villages.  He  was  met 
it  the  w lilt rf  Ijy  JLt-.  Boawlman,  who,  umibletu 
valk,  wa-carriedinachairto  the  jetty  ton  tl- 
iiiitu  him.  He  acciuniKinicd  Jir.  Boarduian 
in  Lis  lii-t  ti'ur  uinung  liie  Kaifits,  and  wit- 
lesfcd  itis  triiinipluuit  death.  Eiiteiiug  upon 
lie  work  in  Lis  new  Iteld,  he  labored  earnestly 
.inongtbe  Ktiivns,  vi>ilinir  them  in  their  jiiii^-lu 
■•- " burdii-    '-<■■'■ 

d  inviri 


to  vi-it  lite  iiiireiis  :i 
iiood. 

it  sccins  to  IIS  tiumetbing  wonderf 
not  under>tiuid  it,  yet  it  sefins  the  tlting  we 
want.  L'oiue  to  our  Juiiirle  iionies,  and  prtach 
to  us.  3Iauy  will  bfliuve.  1  iiave  a  wile. 
daughtei'S,  daughters  in  law,  brothers  and 
nejiiicws,  all  of  wtium  will  become  Christians, 
as  well  as  mvself,  as  soon  as  we  really  uuder- 
wand  il." 
Mi\  Jlifonwns  noi  only  a  jircacber  among 


e  Iv'aift 


He 


rtinslaKd   1 


■  Hililf 


tllOlv.ll 

of  the  ^ 


lie 


-.;;  111.'  tei'fiveii  the 
liV  LniiL-rsiiv.  At 
lints  at  .Moulnieiu 
111  a  work  on  the 
■  i-onn1rv,  culltkil 
mhel-iimia.  Flora. 
Intish  liarniali  tmd 
ltd  of  Italia"  -av.- i 
liwmtsofthek'irid 


illlli- 


Lisialors  of  eorrcetiy 
the  terms  n.^-d  in  tlic  oiigiital  SciiiUnres  tn  dc-s- 
ignnie  beasts,  binl.s,  fislns,  itwcis,  livcc.  gems, 
aiid  many  iitlier  naluiiil  iibjeets,  Ihu  mislnter- 
prelatiiin  of  wliich  often  made  the  sense  oli- 
scure.  Koiiii'linics  to  liie  iialivc  mind  alKiicd. 
He  studi<-d  nuillcine  after  renching  Biirneih. 
atid  iviyilea  small  work  on  "Materia  Miilica 
and  I'lttbohigy,"  in  three  lan;|jiiag("!.  His 
gmitest  literary  work  was  a  "Ktli  Gramiimr 
with  Clin'S'oniatliy  and  Vocubuian-."  wiiicli 
was  received  by  srhiiiai's  witli  giiiil  'favor.  In 
1S43  he  stiirted  u  Kiu-eu  periipdical,  the  first 
native  paper  published  east  of  lite  Gauges,  and 
the  iie\t  year  a  similar  munthiy  in  BuTuiese  at 
Motilineiii.  Tlie  Karens  lind  no  t>ooks  but 
many  trttditioni.  among  wliieh  were  many  ri- 
niHrkable  Scripture  tradhions.  all  of  ubieh  Mr 
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Tlu,sf   rt'lating  to  Scrij)liii-e 

I  III  ;iii|itiifli.";  to  his  "Life  of 

In    \>i4.e    Wi-s.  3[nM>u  (lied. 

I  .lilid,  lie  j-k'lded  to  the  ad- 


AiiLiinn,  Ariimij;  in  Culciitta  with  heiillh 
iiii|iiLniii,  lie  I'oiieriuleil  t"  returu  to  BiiniiaU 
!>iMi  >Mirk  oil  ilietniiLsliitliiti  nf  tiie  (lid  Tesln- 
jiK'iii,  --loi)]!]]!!;]!!  Aliiiilmelii  ill  iinlor  to  hnvi; 
the  iiilvl.'.'  of  llie  mix^iouiirii-s  Ihere.  AVhllo 
llivri-  lie  H-iis  niiiiTiert  to  Miii.  Bulliird.  Tlie 
trinisliLtiijit  Has  ttniHtit.'d  In  W\6,  atid  retiiviiingr 
1<i  'i'dviiy  Jig  IioiI  tlio  ctiliie  Bllik  pHutcd.  In 
aj)prf<-i;riioQ  of  his  marked  liWvary  iiud  Bill- 
Ileal  nrtahimeuts  tlic  dei;rce  of  D.D.  was 
coiiferivd  iipou  him  in  1B58  by  Browu  Uiiivei- 
sily.  After  tho  ijrintiug  of  the  Karen  Bible  lie 
todk  lLi:j  Ihiiil  (lepiirt lire  from  Tavoy  for  EugliHid 
niid  Aiitcricn.  Uu  renchiiig  Bloiilniein  with 
Leatth  iiiiiiroTi-'iI,  lie  dwideil  to  visit  Touiigoo, 
tiic  iinriciit  capital,  and  W-gia  a  oew  m'.iisiou. 
lli;  Hiiiricd  Willi  ilvn.  Ma^iii  In  it  I'aiioti,  and 
found  the  piMplc,  nho  had  iiuvlt  heard  the 
jiiKpil  uiessiijie.  woiiderfiilly  eager  liMleuei's. 
Dr.  Miisiin  I'oiitiniied  to  labor  until  utter  cx- 
li;ui'-(io)i  I'oiiipi'lk'd  Liiu  to  learc.  Hut  God 
iiiiil  iiil.SL'<l  lip  fruiu  the  Kiireti  luittuii  ii  man 
i|iialitlri1  1)3'  inlent  and  Cbiislian  chaiiictLT  to 
liikc  cliiirjie  of  tlie  new  misnion.  San  Qiinln 
had  hirnhin<'cl8J<)a  coirnKtent  Chiistlan  and 
a  fiiillLfiil  wiirker  iiinoii<r  hia  iieoplc  iu  Tavoy. 
Fur  fifteen  ^eiirs  lie  iiad  aeeompanied  Dr. 
Slasciti  iti  his  liitiL'k'  tours,  and  iti  1)^4  vus  or- 
daiiK'd.  lie  had  often  desiml  to  cam-  tlio 
pispi-l  to  the  piDvlnee  of  Toungoo,  niiif  booq 
fnllnwwl  Ur.  SliiKon  thitlier.  Comiiiilthie  Ihe 
mfssii.ii  to  Qiiala,  J)v.  JI  a  eon  left  for  CaS'mtii 
.laiiiiiirj-  lyih,  1(154,  and  ihtve  iiHili  n  steamer 
for  Jin}.''aiul.  lie  visited  America  hi  Oelolier, 
1H54.  where  he  ngaiti  emiiarked  for  Bitmiali 
July  2d,  lH"i6.  Hi'aching  Ciik'iitia  after  a  long 
ami  jierilous  voyajre,  lie  arrived  at  Toungoo 
Jamiary  3d,  ISriT.  Tlie  progrei^s  diiriujjhis  iih- 
seiiee  1hroii!;h  the  hilioi's  of  (Jiiala  and  three 
nssistaiLtsivas  wonderfiil.  He  found  3.GO0  hap- 
ti/ed  Clirisliaiisand  35  eliurches.  Three  yi'ars 
before  not  otiu  in  tliiwe  juuKles  hud  lieanl  of 
llie  ISiiviour,  "When  I  look  around  me,"  lie 
Kays,  "I  (Ind  mj-welf  iu  a  Chrisiian  coimlrj-, 
^ll^led  ii|i  iiH  if  hy  niiigic  from  the  dnrkneKs  nf 
lieiillienisni  in  ihree  venrs."  After  his  iftiirn 
Pwnipaii,  who  liad  ix-eu  a  member  of  his 
Iheologieal  Kchmil  in  Tavor,  was  oiilaiued.  In 
liiA  youth  Dr,  !^Iasaii  had  a  jireat  <le?ire  to  lie  a 
pHiitei.  That  dwiif  was  gratified  in  Toungoo 
after  he  wnw  Bi\ty  veat*  of  age.  Living  next 
door  to  Jlr.  Beniiett'H  prhillng-olilce,  he  learned 
the  tniile  himself,  laii(;lit  the  Kaivus,  and  soon 
iiis  printing,  done  in  English.  Buiine».<,  Karen, 
Old  I'lili,  and  Saiiskiit,  was jironou need  equal  1o 
that  done  hi  the  best  print ing-olHees  in  India. 
]>r.  Mason 'kIjimI  niisKiotuiry  taliorwasa  visit  to 
IJlianii)  in  I'pper  Buriiiali.  on  tlielrrawaddy,  to 
eiideaviir  to  exIatillHli  a  mission  among  the  Ka 
Kliyi'iiK.  In  this  he  failed,  Init  was  permitted 
liv'the  kiim  1"  live  and  work  iu  Slaiidalav. 
liaving  enli-red  into  a  eontnict  with  tlie  E.l. 
('.  Ic>  print  aiiewedilioaof  onenf  liisbiHikHOU 
Itumiali.  he  started  for  Caleiitta.  hut  was  iil- 
taekcd  with  fever  at  Itangcmn,  and  after  a 
shod  illness  died  :JIarch  3il.  18T4,  nge<l  T4. 

Hesiiles  Ihe  works  mentioned,  lie  published  a 
memoir  of  hit)  neeoiid  wife.  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
niiison,  "Life  of  Ko-Thiih-bvu.  the  Karen 
Ap..slI.^■■  ii  .■(.lU'ctiou  iif  Kiiren  hymns,  "The 
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Story  of  a  Tl'orkingmau's  Life,"  an  autobiog- 
raphy. 

nasBpll,  Queen  Cliarlotte'a  Islands,  North 
Pacific,  t.  S.;  a  town  on  one  of  Queen 
C.'harlotte'a  Islands,  which  lie  in  the  Norili 
Pacifle  Ocean  ulwut  70  miles  off  ihe  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  Climnlebenltliyand  temper- 
ate; rainfall  very  great.  Population,  1,000,  com. 
Kisedofiveople  of  the  Uaidn  itice.  Language, 
eida,  a  stninge  tongue  tolullv  diffcreDl  from 
Ihe  languages  of  the  coast.  Religiou,  pagans 
lip  to  1070:  now  Christian.  Station  of  theQueen 
Charlotte  Islands' Mission.  C.  M.  S.  occupied 
it  in  1876  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Collison:  present  mls- 
siooaiy,  Bev,  Charles  HarriMin  ;  1  oiit-statiou 
with  3riO  adherents,  1  organized  church.  182 
communicants,  S  preaching-places  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  350,  Bunordaiiied  preach- 
ere,  I  Sabbath -school,  00  scholars ;  1  other 
school,  68  scholars,  3  teachers. 


Orange  IJiver,  southeast  of  Bethesda.  Mission 
station  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Society  (1866), 
1  nii^Aionary,  7  evangelists,  611  communicants. 
208  scholaiii. 

niasioWR  (Massawab),  n  town  on  the  const 
of  Abyssinia,  brought  into  special  notice  by  its 
occupation  by  the  Italian  forces.  Occupied  at 
one  time  by  missionaries  of  the  Swcdlsli  Alis- 
sionaiy  Society.  Thev  were,  however,  driven 
away,  and  rciiiiiined  fu  Syria  nntil  tlie  Italian 
li-oops  went  to  Massowa,  when  they  went  with 
them,  hopfnc-  thus  to  get  access  to  the  Interior, 
a  hope  wliieh  has  been  hi  a  mensuK  fulflllcd. 
(See  Abj-sstnin.) 

naiiiillpatRiu,  citr  in  Madras.  British 
India,  Elstna  district,  315  miles  norih  of  Ma- 
dras, with  87,000  inhabitants.     Mission  station 

31  native  belpei*.  860  communicants,  30  schools', 
423  scholars,  a  seminary,  a  printing  esiablisb- 
iiienl,  and  iLCIive  zenana  mission. 

DlHtHle,  town  in  Ceylon,  15  miles  north  of 
Kiindy.  Population.  3,SS9.  tljsston  station  of 
IJaptist  Bllssfonary  Society  (1808):  1  missionary, 
8  out-slations,  59  school-children,  17  chui-cli- 
mcmbers.  S.  P.  G.;  1  missionary.  40  com- 
municams.  2  schools,  4  teachers,  I'lS  scholars. 
The  ciiffee-plautatlons  here  are  mostly  owned 
lij-  European  planters,  and  workeii  by  coolies 
imported  from  the  continent,  as  the  natives  are 
very  lazy.  The  mission  among  the  coolies  re- 
ceives much  encouragement  from  the  planters, 
but  has  to  stand  a  good  deal  fitrni  (he  trickery 
of  the  natives, 

IHatauioraM,  city  on  the  northeast  Itlexicau 
frontier,  450  miles  norih  of  Ibe  city  of  Mexico. 
CUniatc,  aenii-lTOpiciil.  Population.  12.000, 
Mc.\iMins.  S]ianinrds.  Aztecs.  Language.  Span- 
Ish.  Iteligioii,  liomnn  Catholic.  Katives  jnior. 
Ignorant,  sn|H.'r^lItlous,  Inzv.  Allssiou  station 
of  Pi'esliyteriari  Church  (Stonth)  (1874):  1  mis- 
sioiiary  and  wife,  3  other  ladles,  9  native  help- 
ers, 6  out -stations,  7  churches.  500  cliurcb- 
meml>ers.  1  theological  seminary,  4  students,  3 
schools,  173  scholars.  ItleihiKilst  Episcoptd 
Cliim-h  (South):  1  native  preacher. 

malara,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Colombo, 
Cejion,  northeast  of  Colombo.  Mission  station 
of  llie  S.  P.  G, ;  3  missionaries,  1  native  agent. 
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3  out-slations,  3  chiirchcs,  131  cliurcli-nii'iiiliurs. 
13  schools,  1,166  scholars.  Wesleyim  JltMb- 
odist  Missionary  Society  (Enaliirul):  3  missii>ii- 
ni'ics  Hnit  iis^lstants.  S  looii  prencbi'rs,  lUO 
chui'cli-menibers,  S41  siiholiirs. 

Sfatara,  on  the  Ucrbice,  British  Giiiann, 
Soiuli  Aiiifi-icit,  is  IJii'  scut  of  It  Fijiiiouth 
Brethren's  stalioii,  which  worlts  with  grciit  suc- 
cess iituoug  the  Indiaus,  negroes,  uiiU  Chinese. 

nnlaiilu,  a  town  on  the  l»Innd  of  Siivnil, 
Samoau  Isliinda,  folyuesiii.  Mission  station  of 
the  L.  M.  S.;  1  mission sry,  17  u«tive  prcaclmrs, 
1,034  clmrcb-merabere,  "l.-tOO   s^un.iay-scliwil 


'e  available. 

]nalanranknniiua,  a  slatiou  of  the  C. 
M.  S.  in  the  !Moosouee  (listricl,  t'nnndii;  3  uu- 
tive  worijcrs,  62  churcb-meinbers,  1  sclioo),  24 
scholars,  among  the  Ojibwa  Indians. 

nalehiialH,  a  citj  of  Mexico.  State  of 
Coabiiiiii.  Mission  station  of  lliu  Sootkeiii 
Baptist  CcnvcHlioii;  1  nilssionury  and  wife. 

nallier,  Roberl  Coiloii,  I).  Novcmlicr 
Sill,  1808,  at  Xew  Windsor,  Jluucliester,  Eug- 
liind:  ediiciitcii  at  Ediulimvb,  Glasgow,  and 
Hamcrton  College;  sailed  July  9th,  1683,  for 
India,  as  a  inissionaiy  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Hu  wus 
stationed  at  Benares  for  four  years,  aad  Ihen 
removed  with  his  famllv  to  Mtn 
ing  a  new  station,  lu  1884  lie 
land  for  liis  health.  Itelurniug  in  ir*46.  lie 
conliuiied  his  work  in  and  nronud  Mirzuiiort;. 
aud  prepared  I'hristinn  vernocuhir  literature. 
He  agahi  visited  England  in  li^.'iT,  wlici'e  he  was 
occiipieii  for  three  years,  al  the  reiiuest  of  the 
North  India  and  the  Brilisli  and  Foreign  IJilde 
Societies,  eugagwi  in  making  a  revision,  with 
niavgioal  references,  of  the  wholt:  Bible  in 
Vrdii.  This  was  earried  ihniu^h  the  pre«s, 
and  the  Sew  Testament  in  English  and  Unin 
was  reprinted.  He  re-cni1  larked  for  India 
November  SOth,  18eo,-with  Mrs.  Miither.  In 
1803  he  received  the  degree  of  LI-.D.  from  the 
Untversily  of  Glasgow.  In  1869  he  left  MirKn- 
oore  for  Almom,  seeking  to  l>encfil  his  licaltli. 
lie  aided  in  mission  wort  while  ctirrv lug  on  hU 
literarv  work,  coinpleling  a  new  edition  of  the 
entire  Bllilc  in  L'niii-lloman.  ]Iu  eommenciHl 
work  on  an  edition  in  Unlu-Araliic  with  refi-r- 
ences.  He  returned  to  Mir/apore  in  1870.  In 
1873  he  left  India  on  his  liiial  i-etnm  to  Eng- 
land. At  the  request  of  the  Itellgions  I'raet 
liiocieties  of  Xorlh  India  and  London,  he  under- 
took to  prepare  and  c:arry  tlirough  the  press  a 
HIndiislJtni  version  of  the  New  Testament  por- 
tion of  the  Tract  Society's  Annolatwl  Rira- 
graph  Bil)le.  Tliis  was  compklcd  in  two 
years.  He  then  imdei1oi)k  the  preparation  of  ii 
similar  version  of  the  (Jld  Testament  portion  of 
the  same  work.  Unable  to  resume  foreign 
missionary  work,  he  thus  <;oiitinued  in  Eni^land 
to  work  for  Ind'a  with  his  pen.  He  died  at 
Finchley,  near  London,  April  31sl,  1877. 

nuiNumolo,  Japan,  a  town  In  \\><:  Na- 
goya district,  on  Iheniaiu  Island  INippon).  Mnilii 
of  Tokyo.  Mission  station  of  tlie  MetlnHllst 
Episcopal  Church,  fNorthi;  2  native  preachers, 
dl)  chtirch-members,  1  school,  3^)  scholars. 
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slalion  of  Ihc  Methodist  Episciiiml  t'iinrcli 
(North);  1  native  preacht-r,  3D  clnirch-nieniliers. 

nalMiijaiiia,  Jn[>an,  n  town  in  the  Iliro- 
sliinia  disliict.  in  the  e.vtreme  south  western 
pan  of  the  island  of  Nijipon.  Jlission  slatiou 
of  the  Jlethoilist  Episcopal  Church  (Siuil)).  U. 
B.  A.;   1  missionary  and  wife. 

nultilij'e,  Japan,  a  town  on  the  nortlx'rit 
coast  of  the  soiiihwestem  extremity  ut  llie  isi- 
ami  of  NipvKin,  nortiicast  of  Ilirosl'iitiia.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  C.  M.  8.:  1  niitive  pasU.r. 
If!  churcli-members. 

9latliNUdd€»,  a  town  in  Ccutiiil  Lapland, 
sinilheast  of  Jokmok.  Mission  slalion  of  the 
Fiiends  of  the  Mission  to  the  Lajiiis  (Sweden;. 

niallnoii,  SleiKliOH,  b.  Champion,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A..  May  5th,  lylC;  gnidualed  nt  Union 
College  1843,  at  Princtelon  Thcologi,-;il  Sem- 
inary  1810:  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Troy  I'resliyterv;  sailed  for  Siam  as  a  inis- 
sionarv  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  Jiilv  30tli, 
184U.  reaching  Bsmgkok  Man.'h  33d.  1847. 
Bitterly  ojiiiosed  al  tirst,  he  sikhi  won  Ihc  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  carried  forward  the 
missionary  work  with  great  success,  A  treaty 
having  been  negotiated  lietweeii  the  United 
l^tates  and  151am  In  l^.'iS,  at  the  solicitation  of 
tlie  American  Govenuneut  niid  thi'  Siamese 
authorities,   and   for  the  good  of  llic  mission 


,   he  I 
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'onsul  until  some  tX'rscni  should  lie  sent  to 
take  his  place.  He  Jield  the  olllce  for  three 
vcars.  3Icauwhilu  his  iniuilon  work  was  not 
intermitted,  lie  was  the  first  to  tninslide  the 
gospels  bito  the  Siamese  tongue,  and  hU  last 
:ork   lietore    n'tiiniinjj    ' 


revision  of  the  cutiii'  New  'L 

language.     "  Tiiu  records  show  that  lie  w 


that 


all  the  details  and  e 
ueeted  with  the  mission,  and  that  his  inndent 
(wunsel  was  sought  and  his  advice  aiv.'e]i1i(i 
by  all."  He  resided  and  labored  mainly  in 
l^ingkok,  and  was  pislor  of  the  First  I'R'sbv- 
terian  Church  In  that  city  from  18U0  to  18(1S. 
In  the  latter  year,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
Jli's.  Malloon's  health,  he  returned  home.  In 
1887  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Pi'esby- 
terlan  Cllur(^ll  at  Bidlston  Spa,  N.  Y..  from 
which  he  was  released,  Deccmlier  3d.  ISGU,  to 
acci'pt  the  piesidency  of  Hiddle  Instltnic, 
(chartered  in  1877  as  Biddle  University),  m 
Charlotte.  N.  C,  which  )iOBilion  he  liuld  till 
1885.  stil!  retaining  his  chair  as  I'mfcssor  of 
Theologj-  and  Church  Oovernnieiit  till  near 
tile  lime  of  his  death  In  1889.  He  was  al  the 
Hiinie  period  slated  supply  of  several  chnrches. 
Ill;  was  an  indefatigable  worker  iu  his  cliiss- 
rooins,  and  on  Sundays  would  ofteu  ride  2i> 
miles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  some  litlle 
rolonil  c;hiucli.  Dining  the  last  year  of  his 
life  his  heidtli  failed  rapidly  from  orgiuiic 
disesisi;  of  the  heart,  lint  having  somewhat  im- 
pto¥c<l  from  a  visit  to  Cliflon  Springs,  lie 
started  for  his  Soiitlicrn  lionu'.  stomiing  on  the 
way  with  his  daughter,  Jlis.  Thoinas.  nt 
Jllarion,  Oliio,  Thei'e  ho  rapidly  grew  wor-c, 
anil  died  Ausiist  ]5tli,  IB89.  iigetl  7.5.  'I'o  ihe 
great  educational  woik  among  the  frii'dmin 
he  gave  himself  witli  anior.  aiid  with  it  to  the 
lalKir  of  prcaehing  Ihn  goBjK'l  to  the  colored 
people  thnnighout  that  re^on.  Commencing 
Ids  work  In  the  reconstruelion  iktIcmI,  wheu 
passion  mid  prejudice  controlled  public  seutl- 
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ment,  he  aoon  by  his  prudence  and  wisdom 
vioa.  the  coutideuce  niul  support  of  the  com- 
munity, and  tbe  universiil  giief  iil  his  fuueml 
attt?eted  tlie  esteem  ia  wlilcu  lie  \\m  lield.  He 
WHS  interred  at  Charlotte,  N.  C  Dr.  Maltoon 
wns  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  Ills 
Ainu  Mater,  Uulon  College,  in  ISTO. 

IHaiiblii,  town  iuThongwa  district,  Irawadt 
Division,  Burma,  direct!}'  west  of  Itiiugoon. 
Clininte  warm,  unhealthy.  Population.  I,5a9, 
Burmese,  Karens,  Slians,  Chinese,  Hindus  of  all 
castes.  Languages:  43  different  tongues  used 
by  the  various  races  represeuted  iit  Burma. 
Keligion,  Buddhism,  demou-woi-ahip,  aud  va- 
rious other  idolatrous  fonus.  Itlission  station  of 
the  American  Baptist  llissiouar]'  Union  among 
the  P»-o  Karens  (1B8V):  1  uilssioiiury  and  wife, 
1  other  Inily,  33  native  heli>ers.  15  out-stntions. 
IS  cliurclies,  G3S  church-members  among  the 
P»(«. 

nnui,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  between 
Hawaii  and  Unhu.  The  itdiabitanis.  13,109  In 
munber.  arc  all  Doniliinlly  Christians.  Station 
of  llie  Haivniinn  EvanceliCBl  Society,  which 
Las  taken  up  tlio  work  commenced  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Klaiipiti,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  SontU 
Pacific,  00  miles  northwest  of  Itaiatea.  Mission 
slalion  L.  31.  S.;  1  unlive  pastor. 


708  siiunre  miles.  Together  with  its  depen- 
dencien,  the  Scyclictiea  group,  Itodriguez.  and 
Diego  Garcia  (total  ari-a,  1T3  stiuare  miles),  It 
forms  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  Climate 
ti'opiciil.  and  very  malarious  aud  uuiienltliy  on 
the  coast.  P<)pulalion.  1889,  369,303;  of'this 
number  351,550  are  Indians,  and  the  remain- 
der are  Africans,  mixed  races,  and  whiles. 
The  Chinese  number  8,935.  The  people  are 
divided  in  their  religious  belief  tm  follows: 
HludiiH,  300,000;  Ilomau  Catholics,  108,000; 
Itlohiunmcdana,  85,000;  and  Protestauls,  8.000. 
State  aid  is  granted  to  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  English,  French,  and  tlie 
languages  of  the  differeut  races  represented 
are  spoken  tliere.  The  Island  was  originally  a 
French  colony,  and  a  stronghold  of  the  pirates 
in  the  Indian  Uceati.  In  1810  the  English 
took  iMSfesHlou  of  i(,  and  in  1834  tlie  90.000 
negro  slaves  were  emanciirated.  The  island 
is  one  of  the  foremost  sugnr-produclng  places 
of  the  globe,  andtheemancipalion  of  the  slaves 
necessitiiTed  the  Importation  of  labor  from 
China  and  Iniiia.  with  the  resulting  conglom- 
erate (wpulation.  Ed  neat  ion  is  conducted 
partly  in  goverunicnt  and  partly  in  slate-aided 
BChiHils,  144  in  number,  with  an  average  alien- 
dance  (18881  of  10.143.  There  is  also  a  lloyal 
College.  >[lsslouary  work  was  commenced 
here  ill  1814  by  the  L.  M.  S.  (q.v.).  After  the 
Socielj'  gave  up  tlie  mission  in  1833  Mr.  Le 
Bruu,  tlifir  missionary,  relumed  to  the  islimd 
and  took  Ihe  pnsioml  care  of  the  people,  and 
ilie  chui'eli  of  .TO  members.  When  persecu- 
tion in  Madagascar  (1886)  drove  out  bolli  Cliris- 
liaiLs  and  missionaries,  one  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Jolins,  went  to  Mauritius,  and  continued  to 
1a))or  among  the  Malagasy.  A  plot  of  land 
was  procured,  and  a  congrepilion  of  Malagasy 
refugees  was  gatiiered  togetuer  in  1845,  after 
Mr.  Johns'  death,  and  theological  iuslruetion 
was  given  to  youug  men  from  JMiulagascar.  to 
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prepare  tlicm  for  work,  as  soon  as  the  persecu- 
tion censed.  In  llie  meantime  Mr.  Le  Brun 
continued  his  labors  among  the  naiives,  aud 
in  1850  there  were  173  church-members  at  the 
stations  of  Port  Louis  and  Moka.  At  llie 
present  time  there  is  a  uative  cliurch  council. 
who  number  3,331  Christians  on  Ibe  rutls  of 
their  cliurches. 

The  S.  P.  G.  station  (1836)  now  numbers  4 
missionaries,  383  communicants.  10  schools, 
455  scholars.  The  C.  :M.  S.  Mission  (1856)  is 
carried  on  amouc  (1)  Ihe  Tamil-speaking 
coolies,  (3)  Bengali  and  Hindus,  (3)  the  Clii- 
nese,  (4)  Seychelles  Islanders.  They  number 
S  pastorales  (exclusive  of  Chinese  and  Sey- 
chelles Missions).  3  misslouaries,  1  layman,  3 
native  pastors,  542  communicants.'  35  schools, 
1.563  scholars.  Much  hindrance  to  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  missions  is  caused  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  Borne  to  gel  Ihe  larger 
part  of  the  state  gmnls  in  idd  of  education. 

BiHiirlllits  Creole  Version,— The  Mau- 
ritius Creole  is  a  dialect  of  the  French,  belong- 
ing to  the  Gneco-Latin  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  Is  sgrakcn  by  about 
350.000  Creoles  in  Mauritius,  East  Africa.  It 
is  the  only  medium  of  communication  among 
all  the  iaugiinges  aud  dialects  of  the  island.  A 
tiiinslntion  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  this 
language  was  made  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Anderson, 
a  native  of  Mauritius,  and  after  having  been  re- 
vised by  several  Jlauritiiis  scholars  it  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  1884.  EucoHrnged  by  the  reception  given  to 
the  version  of  Matthew,  the  same  Society  issued 
in  1887  a  tentative  edition  of  500  copies  of  the 
Gospel  of  Marie,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Anderson, 

Ilflavelikara,  town  in  Travancore,  Madras, 
India.  Alission  station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  The 
church  council  centred  here  includes  8  pas- 

niawphlaiig,  a  city^  of  Assam.  India, 
among  the  Khasin  and  Jaintia  Hills.  Mission 
stallon  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church;  1 
missionary  and  wife.  The  district  contains  3 
churches,  8  preaciilng  stations,  133  church- 
membei's,  159  Sunday-scholars  aud  teachers, 
and  103  day-scholars.  A  successful  medical 
mission  Is  also  canled  on. 

Itaj-a  Version,— The  Ma}-a  belongs  lo 
the  languages  of  South  America,  and  is  vemnC' 
ular  to  the  Yucatan  Indians.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke  was  translated  and  published  between  the 
yeors  1863  and  1866  by  Ihe  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  18T0  an  edition  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  published  at  London,  the  transla- 
tion having  been  made  by  the  Bev.  R.  Fletcher 
of  the  Wesleyau  Missionary  Society. 

{^ciinen  verse.    John  3 ;  16.) 
TumsD  bay  tu  yacuntali  Dioj  le  yokolcabj 
ca  tu  cash  u  pel  mehenan  Mohan,  utial  tulacal 
le  max  en  yoczictuyol  ti  leti,  ma  u  kazfal,  uama 
ea  yanaoU  cuxtal  minanuxul. 

Blayagiiana,  a  station  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  iu  (he  Bahama  Islands.  West 
Indies;  3  evangelists,  8  out-stations,  6G  com- 
municauls.  40  pupils. 

IHuj'UVerain  (Majaveram),  a  town  of  the 
Tanjore  district.  Madras,  India,  northwest  of 
Traiiqufbar,   noriheast    of    CombaconQm,   be- 
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sliitioiiaf  ilif  Eviaip.-liivil  Liitlitnai  Si>fim- I'E 
LfijisR-,  fi>uiiclfil  in  Ipi'y.  1  missUmary.  1  uallve 
pasloi',  Til  comiiiiutiwiins.  '~'2'i  sfhohii's. 

Mnyliew,  Exiterleii«'e,li.Maiili:i-sV'inL'- 
ynrJ,  K  I,,  U.S.A..  IBTA  Uv  was  liii;  iiliksl  »ini 
of  Km-.  Jdliii  .Miivlii'w  Binl  gmil-irintidsini  cif 
tV)v.  TLomas  .Mrtvbi'«-.  In  1H94,  iii  Hit-  aai-  nt 
twi'uty-iiiH.',  lie  lifgjiu  to  tivuacli  to  ilii'  ImViiiiis, 
liaviiig  the  DTi'rsijrlit  ot  six  (.■ougn.'giitiinis, 
■wliitli  coutiuiit'tl  luuil  his  ileaili,  a  iieriml  of 
sixty-four  yours.  Tliougii  not  libeiaUy  I'lUi- 
catwl,  Dr.  fotton  JIiitluT,  iiiii  wrnioii  itiiutwl  in 
Bi^toii  189S,  iimi  rfinluti'ii  in  Ills  ■'  .Miigiiuliii,"' 
Limdoti.  ilftl-v  »l)«ikf[i''  of  mo rt- than  ■' tllirly 
liiiiiiir«i  (.-hristiiiu  Ititlians,  unci  "lliivty  lii- 
diau  ii:?sL'mlilii's,''  aiiiU:  •  ■  A  lio|u>fiil  niirt  wurlliy 
youug  iiiftii,  5Ir.  Kxin'ricnce  JIn^-liow,  imwt  tmw 
liave  tilt  jiistife  iIoiil'  liiiu  of  Ihts  clniractfr,  lliat 
in  the  evaugelltal  SL'iTii't;  aiiioni:  ilif  Iiniiaiia 
tliere  Is  uo  mau  iluit  exci'i'iis  tliis  Mr.  Mnyliew, 
if  tliure  \k  any  thai  I'liniils  liim."  Hi;  li'urnwl 
the  ludiau  langiiam'  i"  liis  Infam-v,  and  having 
afterwards  tlioifniglily  mastered  it  lie  wan  em- 
ployed by  the  C'oiiiinissionei's  to  nialie  a  iifW 
version  of  the  Psalma  and  the  Gospi'l  of  John. 
This  was  accotnplislied  io  1709,  in  parallel  tol- 
umns  of  English  anil  Indian.  He  was  ottered 
the  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts  by  Caiiiliridgc 
University,  wiiich  lie  deL-lined;  but  it  was  cou- 
fenced  at  tliu  public  coniiiiencenienC  July  3d, 
1723.  He  i)Ul>lUhe<l  In  1797  ■'Indian  Vmi- 
verts,"  coniprlshig  the  lives  of  30  Iniiiaii 
preaehers  and  SO  otlicr  converts  :  alsii  a  volume 
entitled  '■  Graee  DeteuduU."     He  died  1753. 

nazRllaii,  a  town  in  tlie  Snnom  district, 
Mexico  Jlissioii  station  of  the  .llfllmdist 
KpiscoiMil  Churdi  (Sonth),  U,  S.  A.;  1  mission- 
ary, 1  native  preacher. 

HbHii,  a  city  in  Wlii-Lewti,  one  of  the  two 
targe  Islands  in  the  Feejee  gronp,  Polynesia. 
One  of  the  cliief  stations  of  llie  Wesleyaii  llis- 
sioiiary  Society  in  this  region.  It  was'the  resi- 
dence of  Kins  Thaltomliaii,  who  hi  \S'A  was 
converted  to  Clirislianity,  after  many  tends  with 
llie  FrencL,  who  iutrodiiccd  a  Itomnn  Culhoilc 
S[issiou  in  Awalan,  and  with  Kuraiiean  and 
Ainericnu  traders  linally  bronglit  peace  and 
order  to  the  islands  by  placing  them  in 
Kli  under  Eneiish  protection.  lie  .4011  lliu 
^iieen  a  silvcr-lnluid  eliih  as  token  of  his  siili- 
mission,  and  she  accepted  it.  Jllian  lias  ;;iveu 
its  name  to  the  prfncifial  dialec-t  s[ioken  in  the 
Feejee  Islands,  that  one  in  which  Calvert  and 
Hunt  Intuslated  the  Bible. 

!Hbulu,  city  in  Caiie  Colony,  South  Africa, 

70  miles  norllieiist  or  Kin?  William's  Town, 
10  niili^  Honllieast  of  Qiieeiistown,  70  mites  in- 
land from  the  inoiilh  of  tlie  Kci  Itiver.  Climate 
vcryheaUhy.  Popnlat  ion.  50.000.  Raw,  FluL^o. 
Language,  Aliantic,  Itcligion,  FelicliiRm;  fast 
hecoming  Protestant  Christianity.  Social  con- 
dition imrliarons;  nr)lvgamy,  circumcision,  and 
tattooing  common.  Mission  station  <186B|  United 
Presbyterian  Chiireli  of  Scotland;  1  lady,  45 
native  helpers,  9  oiit-atatlons,  9  churches,  Q90 
church-memhers.  13  school  children. 

m>wcni,  a  dtj  of  Zanzlhar.  !East  Africa. 
Mission  station  of  the  Universities  Mission  to 
(Central  Africa,  with  3  clergy.  7  laily.  1  native 
reader,  6  native  teachers.    There  is  a  home  tor 

71  gills,  and  a  separate  building  for  an  indus- 
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i.  Avillajieof  300  re- 
iliii'llt  church,  doMieslii- 
ion  engine,  lime   kiln, 


nr-«ll  niiMloll,  1<nnwii  also  as  the  "  Mis- 
sion  Pojiuhiire  Eviiii{jcliiiuc ilf  France."  IJcad- 
ipiailcns  38  Villa  Jlolitor,  Aiilenil,  I'aris.— The 
Hrsl  tliougbl  of  lliis  ■■  Mission  to  the  Working- 
men  ot  I'l'aiice"  was  snairesteil  to  the  foiin.ier, 
Dr.  Holieil  W.  JlcAll.  Iiy  Hie  m-gviU  n'cpiL-st 
ot  a  French  workiiijrtnan  to  come  over  ami 
leacli  them  "a  reli;rii)inif  freedom  and  caiin'st- 
iiess."  ill  place  of  the  ImiKisud  religion  <jt  the 
CIiuitIi  of  lioine,  which  he  and  tlioiisands  of 
his  fellows  ill  the  turmoil  of  (he  rcv<dn1hiii  had 
cast  olT.  TlK-ic  wnrds  s[».keii  in  Augiisl.  ItiTl, 
led  Dr.  McAll  10  k:iv,>  his  ilw^Vxh  home  and 
])astorate.  and  devote  himseir  to  tlioM.'  who 
through  their  comnide  had  made  this  nji|Hid. 

Plans  of  work  were  fonii»l.  and  a  Miitalile 
I>tnce  of  meeiing  fiiiind,  and  ojieneil  January 
17th,  1873,  in  Belleville,  llie  eapital  of  tlic  Coni- 
iniiiie,  where  )Iis»  I)e  linicn  had  alreadv  es- 
tablisheii  her  work.  The  (iiiiKlilulion  of  the 
mission  has  been  deveioped  as  circumstances 
have  Indicated  At  lirst  n  juirely  in'rsonal  and 
private  effort  to  make  known  llic  love  of  Uod 
m  Christ,  it  soon  pitlicred  to  Itself  wiUing 
helpers,  win)  were  rcji>iecd  to  find  that  there 
was  so  veady  a  licaniig  for  the  irnlii.  Soon 
appeids  came  from  lilstant  parts  of  llie  city 
tlial  meeting  might  1ie  tiehi  there  loo.  Uradii- 
ally  new  halls  wert.'  o[ii-ned  ;  at  pivsent  there 
are  43  in  and  nniniid  Paris,  and  88  scattered 
throughout  3S  out  of  the  80  Oovemnu-ntid  De- 
part nienls  Into  which  France  is  divided. 

Tliemisaion  is  <{uidtii  by  a  ISoanl  of  DiR'c- 
lors,  anil  is  carried  on  among  the  French,  in 
their  own  ccninlry  and  Ihc  adjacent  colonies, 
Corsica,  Algiers,  and  Tunis.  The  workers 
from  I'aris  nave  lieeii  sent  for  to  inaugUraie 
efforts  in  otlier  places,  and  thus  the  woik  Ints 
riuliateil  to  the  e.\treniu  noinlsof  llic  land,  until 
more  than  (10  cities  and  towns  have  I'eeeivLd 
tlie  light  of  Uod's  truth. 

In  connection  with  ils  luills  it  lias  established 
Ilihle-achools  oti  tiundays  and  week-days, 
mothers'  meetings,  dispensaries,  libraries,  so- 
cieties for  Hiblc  study  and  Christian  omverw.', 
domestic  visitation,  tract  distribution  and  cir- 
culation of  Hie  !k-ri|itui'es,  besides  the  regular 
services  and  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Forming  no  se[miiiie  chiirchos  of  its  own,  it 
helps  all  evangelical  workers,  and  knits  hs 
converts  to  the  cxlstina  churches.  At  the  same 
lime  all  evangelical  imsliirs  assist  in  its  iiicct- 
ings.  and  in  many  cases  Hud  tliere  tlie  people 
who  will  not  enter  their  churches. 

Tlie  workers  in  this  mission  do  not  attack  any 
forms  of  Christian  life  around  them,  bill  freely 
proclaitn  God's  truth,  leaving  it  to  nieet  tlio 
ci-rorH  of  tlic  past-  In  contrast  willi  tlic  con- 
stant demands  for  payment  of  servlc(^  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Hie  mission  has  from  the  Urst 
presented  the  message  of  the  gospel  freely  to 
tlie  people.  lis  supi>nrt  has  been  derived  from 
gifts  of  Christians  in  Great   Britain. 


mission  has  iieen  so  remarkable  and  interesting 
a-s  the  gi'owth  of  the  Ainerieaii  MoAIl  Associa- 
tion, which  ntimliers  more  than  60  auxiliaries, 

Extensive   work    lias    been   done  this  year 
(1680)  in  balls  close  to  the  a' ' "    "'  - 
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'.lefu  used  for  the  distribulioii  of  tbeScHiilures 
mid  tracts,  as  Tr'cll  as  for  ibi;  regular  pi'L-iichiiig 
of  the  gospel. 

There  iii'c  duw  oiieii  180  iiii^JKioti  Ltills,  huv- 
ills  30,000  sittings.  Jloru  than  30,00l)  tiieetings 
liiivc  Ikcu  liC'lil  diiv[[ig  the  jui^t  yeiiv,  with  uu 
ultenduiice  of  l.l'^iS.UUO;  36,0U0  visits  tu  Ibc 
liomes  o(  the  ]ico]jlo  Uftvo  been  paid,  iiud  move 
thtiu  300,000  Scriptures,  tniets,  aud  llhutraied 
piipere  circiiliited. 

A  uiarilimu  branch  of  iliis  inlsslou  carries 
on  very  fnterisllug  work  nmoug  tlie  si^ilxmrd 
towns  of  Frnuce.  By  meuus  of  the  "Henild 
of  Mercy."  ii  misalonary  boat  lent  to  the  mis- 
sion by  Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  the  Portsniuiitli 
and  Glosport's  Seiinien's  Mlasion,  services  are 
held  In  many  places  oilierwlse  iiiiiceessiblo. 
The  chief  imrt  of  the  time  available  in  1888 
was  divided  helweeii  the  northern  seaports 
Clierhiiitrg  ami  -Srorlai.t.  Ja  bolli  places  crowds 
of  U.1I  ages  nud  classes  flocked  to  the  vessel  ou 
ench  oeeiisloit  when  a  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
None  were  more  enger  listeners  lluiu  the  sol- 
dieis  of  the  garrison  at  Cherbourg.  A  peraia- 
netil  iniNsion  Imll  was  the  I'esiilt  of  the  visit  of 
the  ship,  ^[orlaix,  a  town  in  the  very  midst 
of  Popish  Brittany,  was  an  entirely  new  tiud 
untried  sphere  for  siich  efforts.  The  preaching 
was  conducted  in  tiic  native  Breton,  as  well  ns 


the  deck,  and  stoodon  the  quay  seeking  to  hear. 
The  pure  gwpcl  of  Christ  came  as  ii  new  nml 
surprising  discoveiy  to  multitudes,  and  on  all 
siiles  the  earnest  desire  was  ospressed  thai  an- 
other season  the  "Herald  of  3lercy"  might 
vJKlt  MoTlai.f  again. 

Ill  connection  with  the  mission  are  also  free 
leudiu):  libraries,  disirensaries,  etc.  During  the 
year  9,000  persons  have  been  prescribed  for 
Ht  the  latter;  the  very  poorest  make  use  of 
lliem,  and  many  come  from  long  distances,  so 
mucli  do  they  prixe  the  kind  aid  offered  Ihem. 
To  all  Hie  ^isticl  is  sixikcn,  nud  many  weary 
and  livubled  hearts  are  comforted. 

The  niissioii  in  Tunis  embraces  "  foreien 
iniseiun"  work,  in  addition  to  its  work  for  the 
French  and  Germiin  residenis,  tlirough  its 
tiinnt'ctlon  with  the  Kabi-le  Mission,  whose 
evangellKt,  3Ir.  Jorclyn  Bnrenu,  was  one  of 
the  early  converts  at  Belleville.*  In  Algiers, 
I'ellngsaroheld  for  the  purpose  of  reacli- 
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Hie  '■  Feuilleis  IlluBlrfti."  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's   Special    Service  Mission,  uiii   greatly 

^(■Kiillo,  ft  town  in  Eastern  Aliyssinia, 
North  Africa,  just  inland  from  Mnssowa.  Mis- 
sion station  of  theSwedish  Evangelical  National 
Society. 

*  OniiiB  10  the  fact  that  Mr.  IlcAll's  Mission  had  ila 
Unit  stalKin  at.  Bfltevllle.  It  Is  alien  c<mroun<Ied  wldi 
")li>«I>eBroei]'aBpllevilleMt8sh>n"(<].v.).  Aau'ill  be 
serii.  Ih*  two  mlssinns  are  entireir  dlBtlnol  tn  orijcfn, 
orKanfzatlon.  and  scope,  havine  In  common  only  the 
earnest  destre  to  hrlug  the  trospft  tr.  the  multitudes 
»tio  are  destitute  ot  it.  Miss  De  Broen.  knawinK  from 
experience  the  magnitude  of  the  wort,  uived  Sir.  McAll 
Co  listen  to  the  appeal  of  tlie  French  workiDgman,  and 
cslabtlsh  a  mission  far  tliem. 


i  MEDHURST,  WALTER   HENRT 

ncniilliii,  R»l>en,  b.  rhiladelphia. 
Pa..  U.  S.  A.,  November  30th,  1832;  gindii- 
ated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1850, 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  185^  ; 
oiilained  July  2Tth,  1858,  and  sailed  for  India 
Seplcnibcr  11th,  the  same  year,  ns  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  3Iissions, 
lie  was  stationed  at  Futtehgurli.  A  few  montlis 
before  his  capture  by  the  Sepoy  rebels  he  wrote : 


Uvea  be  prosperotis  or  adverse,  God  hiis 
some  gracious  purijose,  which  will  sooner  or 
later  be  mode  manifest."  When  tlie  mutiny 
broke  out,  he  with  other  missionaries  endeav- 
ored to  reach  Allahabad,  a.  British  station,  but 
was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at  Cawu- 
pur  by  order  of  the  rebel  chief  Nana  Sahib. 
June  18th,  1857. 


ehureh-Diembers,  1  school,  7  scholars. 
Medhumt,  Waller  Henrj",  b.  London, 

England,  1796;  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer; 
was  educate*!  for  the  ministry,  and,  having  de- 
cided to  be  a  mis-sionary  to  the  heathen,  was 
appoinled  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  sidled  as  its  missiouftiy  in  1816  for  JIalacca. 
He  was  ordained  there  iii  1819.  In  1»^3  he 
was  established  at  Batavia  in  Java,  remaining 
there  eight  years,  durins  which  time  and  for 
several  yeare  afterwards  ne  performed  mission- 
ary work  in  Borneo  and  on  the  coastsof  China. 
Having  spent  two  years  in  England,  he  was  in 
1843,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hrst  war  with 
China,  stationed  at  Shanghai,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  final  I'eturn  to  England  in  1856. 
This  was  the  earliest  Protestant  mission  in  ttiat 
city.  The  printing-press  owned  by  thisSocietv, 
wldch  had  to  this  time  been  worked  at  Batavia, 
was  now  removed  to  Blianghai,  and  was  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Medh^iirst.  He  preached 
three  times  a  week  to  the  patients  iu  the  hos- 
pital, and  distributed  tracts  to  readers.  While 
in  Shanghai  he  performed  much  mission  work 
in  the  interior  of  China  amid  gi'eat  peril.  The 
raiesion  was  much  opposed  by  Romanists,  but 
it  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1847,  34,000  copies  of 
various  works  were  printed  and  500  tracts 
widely  distributed.  A  union  cluipel  was  built, 
and  Mr.  Medhurst  wrote:  "Our  Siuictuary 
oi>ened  August  34th,  1846,  when  every  part  of 
it  was  crowded  with  liearci's  wlio  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  preached  word."  Iu  1847  three 
Chinese  were  baptlited.  one  ot  them  a  literary 
gradual*.  The  U niver.sity  of  New  York  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Medhurst  m  1848  the  degree  of 
D.D.  In  1847  delegates  from  several  missions 
convene<l  in  Blianghai  for  the  revision  of  the 
Chinese  versions  of  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures. 
After  the  completion  of  the  New  Testament 
Slessrs.  Medhurst.  Jlilne,  and  Stitinacli,  by  in- 
siructiou  of  the  direclors,  withdrew  from  Oie 
general  committee,  and  prosecuted  the  woit  of 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  com- 
pleted iu  1853.  Tlie  I'esult  of  this  revision  was 
virtually  a  new  version  of  the  Bible,  very  cor- 
iwt  iu  idiom  and  true  to  the  meaning  of  the 
original. 

Dr.  Jledhiirst  left  Shanghai  in  1850  in  ini- 
palretl  health  for  England,  and  died  two  days 
after  reacbinjr  Lond.iii,  -liinuaiy  Silh,  1857.  A 
remarkable   linguist,    !if    was   a  proljcient  In 
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■Malay,  well  versed  in  tlie  Cliiuese,  Jaimucs*. 
Javiintse,  iimi  ulher  Eo^teru  kujrutiices,  btaiik's 
Duli-li  uuil  tYeurh,  iu  nil  of  wlik-ir  he  wrote. 
"  Sciuug,  Dijrigbily,  versiilili.'.  nuil  fiieiiml,  lie 
was  a  iiiiin  of  extraimUuiiry  git'ls  niui  ccueiiiiis 
anul,  Xo  eHllV^^  (ami  nv.iny  wvrv  miulfl  coiilil 
draw  him  from  his   dtvuijou  to  lUe  ivork  of 


Mediieval  Mission!*.— We  iucliiile  iu 
this  litle  all  iiusnIous  of  Cntbolic  C'hrl$ti.-U(li>tu 
from  A.u.  5U0lill  ilie  Kefurmuliou.  The  miA- 
sioiis  of  the  Xestoriaiis  iu  t'eiitriil  aiul  Essterii 
A»ia,  al1hiiu:rh!ntLL'ir1iloi)tiiiUinuL:lliUi)erii>il. 
are  ^  culirely  detiicheU  from  Ihe  test  tLnt  they 
form  a  subject  apsri. 

We  can  hanllv  speiib  of  mi^isiou-i  of  tlie 
Cntholic  C'hiircL  iu  the  ^uu  iu  llie  Mklille  Ages. 
Russia.  It  is  true,  embnieea  (.'Lrisihuiity  iu  the 
10th  century,  Bui  this  tuudiimeutnlly  impor. 
taut  tniDsition  (we  caa  luiiiUy  sny  tbu't.  lo  this 
day.  ft  ia  a  couveriiluut  was  uiit  ludtieeit  by  iiiis- 
Mouary  persimsion,  liiit  by  a  ileli'K.'rn.te  (Jelenili- 
nation  of  the  monarch,  who  i-wued  orders  to 
Lis  subjects  to  be  baptized  and  was  implicitly 
obeyed, 

Tbe  couversiou  of  Ireland  took  place  in  the 
ceuiurv  previoHs  to  our  termiit'in  n  quo.  It  was 
the  roil  foundation  of  SEediie^'al  Jtfssious,  To 
Irehind,  much  more  ceitainir  tbtiu  to  Home, 
the  C'hristiauiiation  of  both  iTDghiud,  Scotland, 
nnd  Gennnny  was  diie. 

South  Britaiu.  \mder  the  Rotuatis,  nf  course 
shared  in  the  ^p^nernl  t'lirlsthiulty  of  the  Empire, 
But  when  the  heathen  English  came  over  from 
northern  Germany  and  Jutland,  they,  iu  their 
slow,  stubbornly  contested  advance,  swept  the 
land  clean,  as  of  its  civlli7ation  and  hlilorical 
remembnmces,  so  ot  its  reli^ou.  The  sllll  un. 
conquered  Btitons,  rctreatiug  into  the  Welsli 
mountains,  with  dlftlculty  ranlntalueil  there  a 
Christianity  which  the  conquering  English  ut- 
terly <lespi8ed.  And  when,  in  Wi,  the  Bene- 
dictine ai)bot  Augiisliae,  and  his  compimiont, 
seni  by  Pojie  Gregory  (he  Great,  persuaded  the 
men  of  Kent  lo  accept  the  gospel,  which  from 
Kent  spread  among  llie  West,  East,  and  Middle 
Saxons,  the  Middle  nud  Northern  English  re- 
mained but  little  affected.  It  is  true,  Riulinus, 
a  companion  of  Augustine,  accompanying  a 
Kentish  Cjueen  of  Northumbria  to  York,  pre- 
vailed on  the  Northumbrian  king,  berhusbnnd, 
and  on  his  priestsand  nobles,  to  accept  iMptisin. 
which  the  peasantry  likewise  reeeivetl  out  of  def- 
erence to  their  superiors.  Yet, as  Professor  Green 
remarlis,  these  latter  remained  profoundly  in- 
diflerent  to  their  new  religion,  Tlie  real  Chris- 
tianizatinu  of  Northuml)m  came  from  Ireland, 
Columlm,  a  youth  of  the  royal  blood  of  Ulster, 
haviug.  as  a  penance  for  a  civil  war  klndletl 
through  his  liery  Celtic  lemiier.  been  required  to 
exile  himself  to  Caledonia,  and  to  s]ien(i  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Picts,  founded  the  famous  monastery  of  lona 
in  the  Hebrides,  from  which  he  and  his  dis- 
ciples poured  out  with  irresistible  zeal  an<l  with 
complete  success  over  llie  landsof  the  Northern 
Picta.  tbe  Southern  Picts  being  already  largely 
Christian,  They  were  aided  by  the  fart  that 
western  Caledonia  was  largely  occupied  by 
Christian  Scots  of  Irish  extraction.  The 
Scottish  kings,  succeeding  througlj  inter- 
marriage to  the  Pictish  throne,  gave  the  name 
of  Scotia  to  the  whole  land,  and  withdrew  it 
from  Ireland,  which   was  tbe  original  Scotia, 
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From  louii  tame  (he  liumblcauci  zealous bishoj) 
Aidan  tu  Northunibria,  where  he  labored  witli 
gii.'Ut  sui-eexs.  Bui  the  full  Chrisliauization  of 
tile  countrv  was  accumidished  through  his  dis- 
ciple (.■ullOiert,  who,  hfmselt  a  North umbrlau 
Englislinuiu  of  humble  biitli,  uiulerstixid  the 
inmost  lieart  of  hU  rude  l)ut  strong  and  really 
tender- Ilea rteil  countrymen,  whose  race  ex- 
tcudwl  fi-oiu  the  Humlier  to  the  Foi'lh,  t)f 
),iiii]>le  habits,  dauntless  courage,  strong  sense. 
iL'iiily  wit.  tenderness  of  heart,  deep  devotion, 
iiiiiliifit  iiiis><ioiiaiy  zeal  InHamed  by  the  ex- 
njnple  of  hi'  li'Lsh  masters,  he  became  tbe 
Apostle  of  the  North.  J;>om  York  the  tide  of 
Irish  and  Jiorihunibiian  missionary  zeal  rolled 
down  uixm  Middle  Eni;laud,  which  then  formed 
tbe  kiuLitom  of  llefciu.  Mere  the  Mercian 
king,  INindn,  tindnig  his  political  account  In 
becoming  the  champion  of  heatheidsni,  nunle  a 
de»])erale  stand  against  the  new  religicm.  But 
heathenism  beiiiir  already  undermiuetl  iii  men's 
eonvietiiius,  ct^llap^ed  entirely  at  Penda's  de- 
feat and  death  Iti  battle  agiiinst  (be  Northum- 
brians. Thfui-eforlh  the  Mercians  likewise 
uave  up  the  old  guils  with  one  consent,  and 
England  was  now  Christian  from  the  Forth  to 
the  Channel,  being  liiainded  by  the  Christian 
Scots  on  Ibe  north  and  the  Chnslmn  Welsh  on 
tbe  west,  which  Litter,  however.  Iu  their  im- 
placable animosity  against  their  con querers,  had 
refused  to  take  llie  slightest  share  in  the  work 
of  couveiTiiou, 

East  Augiia  Inow  Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  mi-an- 
wliile  had  also  (>ecome  Christian,  by  eonlngiou 
from  the  two  great  Anglian  realms  of  North- 
uinbria  and  .Mercia,  us  well  as  bv  direct  Roman 
efforls  fnitn  the  south.  But  so'little  is  it  true 
that  Middle  and  Northern  England  were  main- 
ly eonverteil  by  the  liomaus  that  even  Sussex, 
on  the  Britisu  Channel,  became  Chrislhiu 
throu<rh  the  efforts  of  tbe  exiled  northern  blsbo[i 
Wilfrid,  who  preached  to  the  nide  fishermen  at 
the  same  time  thai  he  won  their  heiirts  by- 
leaching  lliein  greater  skllfulness  in  plying 
Iheir  art.  It  is  true.  Rome  and  lona  luay  l>e 
said  lo  have  wrought  conjointly  In  him,  as 
he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Human  discipline. 

The  merits  of  Rome  In  the  rnnversion  of 
England  are,  however,  great:  (1)  she  initiated 
It;  (2)  slie  mainly  converted  the  Saxons,  as  dis- 
tiugulslied  from  the  An^llatit;  (S)  she  intro- 
duced the  gospel  among  the  Angllans;  (4)  she 
undertook  and  carried  through,  with  general 
consent  of  llie  English,  that  to  which  the  Irish 
were  everywhere  utterly  incompetent,  uamel.y, 
the  orgatilzallon  and  practical  conduct  of  the 
Englisli  Church,  which  she  thus  lield  in  unity 
with  the  general  body  of  Christendom,  and  pre- 
served it  from  erratic  developments  and  from 
final  disintegration  and  anarchy,  such  as  befell 
the  Irish  (.-hurch.  and  finally  iniluccfl  even  her 
to  submit,  herself  to  the  organiziog  skill  of 

The  Irish  Chtirch  was,  during  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  er|ually  zealous  and  equally 
effective  in  the  work  of  ramversion  on  the  Con- 
tinent. She  was,  indeed,  the  gi-eat  mlsnouary 
church  of  this  era.  Tlic  receiitlon  of  the 
gospel  in  Ireland,  although  it  did  nothing  lo 
control  the  intertribal  anarchy  and  lo  remove 
the  moral  rudeness  of  the  people  generally, 
evoked  untounded  enthusiasm  in  thousands 
of  elect  spirits,  who  garnered  around  Iheir 
abbots  in  multitudes  of  monasteries,  sur- 
rounded by  pious  families,  and  gave  themselves 
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up   to  an   extravugiint   nscetlclsm,  but  also   to  And  tliese  are   only  shining  examples   of   an 

nuble  iutellectual  pursuits,  aud  a  deep  study  of  endless  successiou  of   missionary  monks,  tlint 

the  Scriptures.    Irish  piety,  says  Green,  liad  (as  poured  out    for   t\vo  or   three  centuries  tram 

it  still  has)  a  very  iaipencct  control  over  the  Ireland  into  Gaul,  Swiizeiland,  Southern  and 

rsions  of  anger  and  wrnlli:  It  was  delieient  Itliddle  Gerinnuy.     Before  Bonifuce  began  uis 

thai  moral  dignity  which  was  congenial  to  labors,   about   730.  Southei'u    Geruiaiij'  seems 

iiomau^  and  is   silll  more  congenial  to   the  to  have   been  mainly,  and  Middle   Gcrmauy 

higher  English,  piety;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  largely,  Christ  inn  Izeil    The  Saxons,  nlio  tilled 

it   was  ethereal,   full  of  tender  and    delicale  the  great  northern  jilain  of  Germany,  gave  not 

sentinieot,  and  pervaded  with  the  glow  of  a  the  sliglitest  heed  lo  the  gospel,  the  acceplanee 

liery  eulhusiasm,  which,  finding  iusunnoiinC-  of  which  they;  regarded  as  the  mark  of  subjec- 

able  obstacles  at  Lome  iu  an  unarchy  which  It  tion  to  their  rivals,  the  Catholic  Franks. 

knew  not  bow  lo  reduce  into  order,   poured  From  of  old,  along  the  lihine  and  ;hc  Dan- 

itself  iu  nn  irresistible  Hood  upon  Western  and  ube,  aud  even  further  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 

Middle  Europe.    The  Irish  ut  this  time  were  there  had  lieen  Christian  congregations.    And 

iucompBrably  superior  to  the  Romans  In  point  though   these  had   been  ravBgcd  nnd  trodden 

of   knowledge,    while  the  IilEsh  temperament  down  in  the  tumultuous  movements  of  the  Mi- 

and  tlie  Irish  mind,  perhaps  the  fluesi  didactic  gration  of  the  Notions,  which  overthrew  the 

.    ,  .    ....  — .11  ...... ^ ■! __..     ¥. n Empire,  they  siill  offered  a  good  many 


monks,  caring  little  for  the  secular  clergj',  a1-  Holy  men,  whose  hearts  were  moved  with  cc  . 
lowed  them  to  marry,  ■  They  honored  an  abbot  pasMon  for  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  thisage, 
vaciily  more  than  a  bishop.  But  they  them-  offered  themselves  as  centres  of  consolation, 
selves,  in  their  unsparing  ascetlcisni.  presented  botli  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  most  11- 
tu  the  wretched  Con  tin  en  lal  populations  of  that  lustrious  of  these  were,  on  the  Danube,  Severi- 
era.  sticceediug  the  fearful  devastniions  of  nus,  whom  some  held  to  be  a  North  African 
barbarian  conquest,  tiie  impressive  spectacle  of  and  some  a  Sj'rian,  and,  near  the  Bhine,  Ellgius, 
men  living,  by  Ihclr  own  free  will,  a  mort.'  of  an  old  Christian  family  of  the  Fmnks, 
wrelclieil  life  than  the  wretched  peasants,  and  originally  a  goldsmith,  afterwards  a  bishop, 
yet  making  not  the  least  account  or  this  destitu-  Boih  these  men  distinguished  themselves  by 
tion  of  eartldy  comforts.  No  wonder  then  that  boundless  compassion  and  works  of  mercy, 
they  were  listened  lowlth  profoundest  rcver-  sometimes  redeeming  captives,  somelimesinter- 
euce,  au(!  contributed  mightils"  to  the  fuller  ceding  successfully  for  the  wretched  people 
Christlanization  of  their  fellow-Celts  (of  the  w-i1h  their  barbarian  conquerors,  and  thus  lay- 
Cymric  branch,  it  is  true),  ttie  rural  populations  ing  foundations  the  traces  of  which  still  sub- 
of  Gaul,  and  to  the  rooting  of  theiospel  in  sistcd  when  the  Irish  missionaries  aubaequently 
gwitzerlnnd  and  in  various  iiarts  of  Germany,  began  their  labors.  Eligius,  indeed,  was  later 
especially  the  south.  than  the  earliest  of  these  missionaries. 

The  great  Irish  missionary  on  the  Continent  There  was,  however,  thesame  difficulty  with 

was  Columban  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Irish  missionaiywork  on  the  continent  that  there 

earlier  Columba,  of  lona).  who  established  his  Lad  been  in  England,  namely,  a  want  of  unity 

monastery  in  590  among  llie  Vosges  Mountains  and  of  organizing  power.     In  Ireland  itself, 

In  Eastern    Gaul.     The  monastic  rule  known  beyond  a  general  deference  paid  to  the  abbey 

as  ills,  with  its  intolenible  severities,  is  judged  and  bishopric  of  Armagh,  there  was  no  eccle- 

to  Iw  of  later  date.    His  own  rule  was  severe,  siastical  unity.     The  priests  had  no  defined 

but  practical,  combining  ascetic  self-discipline,  parishes,  the  bishops  no  defined  dioceses.     The 

manual    labor    iu    varii>us   forms,  and  study,  abbots  were  the  real  ecclesiastical  rulers,  but 

especially  of  tiie  Scriptures.    He  laid  great  every    abbot    only     of    his    own     monastic 

stress  ou  the  Inward  state,  aud  subordinated  all  sept.      And   Ibis   confusion   and    iarrlng   In- 

observances  to  this.     But  his  courageous  op-  dividualism   was   reflected    In  the  Iiish    work 

Eosition  to  the  wickedness  of   liueen    Brune-  abroad.     Ireland,  moreovei'.  having  been  for  a 

lid  caused  his  expulsion  from  Prankish  Gaul  long   while   cut   off   by  the  wall  of  English 

int<i  what  is  now  Switzerland.    His  enemies,  heathenism  from  the  rest  of  Western  Europe, 

however,    following   him    up,    expelled    him  had   diverged   in    various   particulars,  not    so 

after  three  years  from   his   missionary  labors  much  of  doctrine  (for  both  paities  stood  on  the 

here  also.     He  withdrew  into  Italy,  where  he  foundaliou  of  tiie  great  councils.  Including  the 

died  in  013,  In    the  mouasteiT  which  he  had  Council  of  Orange)  as  of  eccleslnslieal  usage  In 

founded  at  Bobbio,  near  Pavia.  discipline,  worship,  and  polity,  points  which 

He  left  behind,  however,  (detdned  by  sick-  necessarily  occasioned    a    perpetual    friciion. 

ness,   tike  St.   Paul  among  the    Galatians),  a  Especially  was   it   Intolerable    that  while  the 

beloved  pupil. ayounglrishmim  of  good  family,  Romans  had  adopted  a  conected  Easter  cycle, 

named  Gaflus.     Galliis  sought  out  a  retreat  m  the  Irish  slill  adhered  lothe  earlier,  tin  reformed 

the  deep  woods  of  Eastern  Switzerland,  where  cycle.     Thus,  before  Oswiu  of  Northumbria 

he    founded    the   monastery    famous   for  so  had  wisely  decided  to  accept  tiie  Roman  dis- 

many  centuries  as   St.  Onll.    the   nucleus   of  cipliue,   the    Northumbrian    kin^  had    some- 

the  present  canlon  of  that  name.    It  became  times  been  liolding  the  Easter  rejoicings  while 

n    great    centre    of    population,    civilization,  their  Kentisli  or  ^xon  queens  were  still  in  the 

learning,  and  Christianity  for  Eastern  Switzer-  sadness  of  the  Passion-week, 

land,    tlie   Tyrol,   and    Southern    Germany.  Germany,  therefore,  compelled  like  England 

Somewhat  later  came  the  Irish  Fridolln,  labor-  to  commit  lier  Christian  future  either  to  the 

ing   in   Alsace,   Switzerland,  and  Suabia;  and  erratic  uuceriaiuty  of  Irish  impulse  or  lo  the 

tiie  Irish  Tlinidpert  (whom  the  Germans  call  steady,  though  certainly  much  harder,  hand 

St.  Huliert),   laboring  in   the   Black   Forest,  of  Roman  discipline,  decided,  and  doubtless  on 

The   Irish   Cllian,  after  650,  labored  in  WesI  the  whole  decided  wisely,  for  the  Inller.   Many 

Thxiriugia,  towards  the  middle  of   Germany,  free  influences  and  simpler  Cluisiiau  apprehen- 
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Biona  were,  il  is  true.  I'uiniielleii  ti>  i;ive  way  fur 
n  '.iinc.  But  in  I'viility  tile  Iristi  uutioniil  spirit 
was  IIS  disliuetl^  alien  from  Qennatiy  a;!  ttie 
lium:iii.  Ami.  e\cvpt  iu  some  casual  partieii- 
lnr?<.  tiie  spii'ituiil  ileplli  auil  eviuigelical  free<Iuiii 
of  tlie  future  Piiitestiiiiti.^iu  were  tio  more  aii- 
licipaled  lu  Celtic  lima  in  Liitiu  L'hriHtiaiiily. 
Pruiesiauilsm  tvas,  as  ii)  its  huiuuii  iniurit.'.  an 
eutirely  itrigiual  (.'ra^oii  of  tlie  Teuiotiic  gtuius, 
which  flrsv  really  iipprelieujetl  iLe  full  siiriiiH- 
cflDceotlliu  apostolatu  uf  Paul.  Tluit  Uiimu 
prevalleil,  and  Irel]iii<i  jpive  wny  iii  lUc  tiiial 
scttleiueiil  of  the  Geriuuu  I'liurch.  I'auuot.  tlicre- 
fori',  bv  recanU'il  ou  llie  niiule  ulhenvlsc  ihaii 
US  a  proviifeutiiil  good.  The  more  kh  learn  of 
the  Midille  Ages,  tlic  more  fully  v,-u  liL-cume 
aware  that  there  were  never  abNeiil  from  tlieiii 
seethiug  forces  of  apirilual  iiulI  nociul  aiian:liy, 
which  Home  couUl  hardly  control,  ami  wliicli 
Ireland,  herself  anarchical,  could  uor  kice  ciiii- 
trolled  al  all.  There  were,  moreover,  still 
latent  in  tlie  Siixous  uf  Northern  Gerinimy,  aiul 
yet  nwK  terribly  in  the  br(KHliiig  cloud  of 
ScandlQavlaD  piracy  ttiat  was  one  day  to  burst 
forth  over  Europe,  aggressive  fortes  of  healhcu- 
isrii,  which  could  nut  have  beeu  withsiowl  liy 
any  fabric  less  liriu  than  that  great  orfnitiisiu 
owuin^  Rome  as  its  ceiitre,  which  finally  e.\- 
teudeif  to  the  very  Orkneys,  and  at  last  took  in 
Ireland  herself,  and  grappled  with  the  most 
formidable  enemy  by  incoriwralinir  the  Scan- 
dinavian North.  Neander,  regretfully  us  be 
recounts  llie  ultimate  prevalence  ot  Itiimc, 
Hcknowledges  that  tbe  rude  iiaiious  nec<kil  a 
rigorous  dUcipHiie  of  centuries  l>cfore  tliey 
wuidd  be  ripe  for  spiritual  and  nalionul  inde- 
pendence. 

The  conference  at  York,  in  the  year  864,  be- 
■      u,  of 

it  the 

Itoman  use.  decided  the  Xorthuinbrian!i  and 
^Mercians  to  join  with  the  tjitxoiis  jaud  Jiitus  of 
Southern  Euglaud  in  accepting  Rome,  rather 
than  lona.  as  their  future  spiritual  inetiHi polls. 
It  decided  no  less  the  ecelesiosllcal  destiny  of 
Uermany.  For  it  was  an  Englishman  that  was 
Sually  to  bring  Germany  inio  conformily  with 
Rome,  and  away  from  conformity  with  Ireland. 

Wiufrid,  aa  he  was  pro])erlv  ciilleil,  was  horn 
In  Kirton,  Devonshire,  in  itie  year  m>.  Ills 
father,  a  man  of  wealth,  destiued  him  for  some 
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tbe  Frisians  ol'  Ihc  (.icrnian  I'lvH.  His  elder 
eountrvman  Willibn.iil,  alliT  twelve  vcars  of 
study  in  Iifland,  liad  be^'uti  a  mission  in  Fries- 
liiud,  aided  by  viuious  other  En;rlishmeu. 
WiUibrord,  ahhoudi  uf  Irish  iKlucallon.  vei,  us 
ml  Endishmaii,  eonfornKil  To  llie  Itiniiii'ti  di"- 
ciplinJ.  and  visited  Home  lo  willeii  tbe  m-'-^ 
simction  on  his  new  mi.ssion.  lie  ivms  lluie 
ordaiuwl  by  the  pope  biniseir  Bishop  of  li- 
recbt,  where  he  dhni  after  thirty  vein's  uf  not 
hietfeelive  work.  Winfriil  lirsi  ca'nif  lo  Fric*- 
hiud  during  one  (if  the  inanv  intervals  of  adver- 
sity in  the  mission.  He  aflenvards,  however, 
ret'urned  alul  labored  for  Ihive  yenis  under 
■\Villibrord  with  eiicourajrini!:  resulls.  Deelining 
the  aged  bishop's  olfer 'lo~ci>iis(rra1e  him  as 
his  successo]-.  he  Jourueyi-d  to  Tburingia,  iti 
Middle  Germany,  wheiv  lie  baptised  two  jirin- 
cesses,  and  in  various  visils  aduiltleil  at  le:isc 
10O.U()ll  persons  to  the  Church.  In  l]e.s.-<e.  his 
iMlduess  iu  felling  tbe  sacn-d  iHik  of  Doiiar 
(whom  the  Scandinavians  Killed  Thor)  s.> 
apiKllled  the  heathen  tliat  large  iiumtH'rs  for- 
siiok  tile  worslii[i  of  gods  who  seemed  unable  lo 
defeuil  llieir  own  honor.  He  hail  alreadv  twice 
visited  llome.  and  at  his  second  visit.  In  7'2-i, 
had  been  ordaiueil  regioniiry  bishop  by  the 
pope,  with  what  we  might  call  a  rovmg'coui- 
missioti,  taking  an  ciath  of  obedience  and  con 
forndty  to  the  Apostolic  Sec,  which  beetune  tbe 
keynole  of  his  whole  Kubsei|ueut  |)olicy.  Turn- 
ing away  from  his  nearest  German  kinsmen,  the 
SiixoUii  (who  were,  iuileed,  at  this  lime  wholly 
insensible  to  Christianity),  he  s]ien1  most  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  ini'us.'Mnc,  sincere,  Intolerant, 
and  tinally  successful  etlorts  to  bring  Jliddlc  and 
Southern  (ierinany  underlhe  Itoman  obedience. 
His  ilouble  conirjvei-sy  with  Virjril,  tbe 
learned  Irish  abhol,  sub»ieiiuenlly  bisliop  of 
Salxburg,  was.  it  is  irue.  unsni.'cii^ful.  Itotne, 
thouKb  a  great  iidniiTerof  Iter  servant  Boniface, 
decided  both  ]Kiiuts  against  him.  not  without 
some  gentle  iiuiz^in^  of  his  liyperbolical  ortho- 
doxy. But  Virgil  was  willing  lo  come  under 
tite  new  system,  and  after  bis  tleatb  was  iiii- 
IHirtlally  eaniuiixe<l  Iiy  the  Apostolic  Sec. 

In  TM  Bimifiic  visitol  Home  a  third  time,  and 
re*^'ived  the  fullest  legatinc  powers,  as  arch- 
bishop of  Germany.  He  helil  numerous  svnoils. 
supported  at  leiiglli  by  Pcpin,  who,  liiiviiig 
b(!en  aiilboriKCil  by  Pope  ZacJiary  to  set  iiside 
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siiys  Neimder,  ascribed  lo  him  a  single  mii- 
luAv.  It  is  the  judgmeut  of  oau  wlio  hua 
^dvcu  uiucli  AttL'Dtiou  to  tija  course  that  the 
(k'epest  Jnatinct  of  his  he-Art  whs,  after  all.  uot 
tliat  of  tlie  etcleainsticiU  admiuistrator,  bul  of 


aljove  all  hiti  end.  For  lu  T>'>G,  abtuidotiing  hiu 
grtat  sfc;  of  iluntz,  he  aut  out  for  his  uarly 
iiiissioti-lield  of  PiicaliiDd,  and  tlitre,  hav- 
ing lixcd  a  day  on  wliich  ninuy  of  his  bap- 
tized couverls  suou1<l  return  to  him  for  coiitir- 
matioii,  was,  on  that  very  day,  surprised  hy  it 
huithon  baud,  uud,  in  liis  seveuty-tifth  year, 
with  many  of  Ids  oouiptinious.  joyfully  received 
I  lie  crown  of  marly  rdoin. 
Itni --■     " 

call  him  the  Apostle  of  Geniiaiiy.  Nor  i 
be  blind  to  lite  deep  defects  ur  lit  least  to  his 
narrow  limitations.  Yet  after  all  abatcmeuU 
he  standa  forth  as  one  of  the  great  charactera  of 
Chiihtiau,  of  Gerrnau  aud  English,  aud  of 
iniK!ji unary  history. 

Gentmny  'n'aa  now  two-thirds  Ciiristlan.    Its 
full  Clirlsllunization,  lu  the  abandonment  of 


missionary,  but  by  the  crowned  soldier,  Charles 
the  Great.  His  aplritiial  ulvlaer,  the  English 
abbot  Alcnin,  bitterly  renionstiiited  against  his 
uueviingL'lical  employment  of  force,  and  against 
his  im|>osition  of  the  tithe.  But  Charlemagne 
persisted,  belog  convinced  that  his  empire 
could  never  have  peace  until  tlie  Saxous  were 
lirnnirlit  into  the  national  and  spiritual  com- 
mtiuuin  of  his  great  realm.  And  tliough  they 
Wei's  thus  compelled  into  the  Church,  yet,  so 
s  the  uationiil  prido  of  their  adherence 


liapa  iLe  moHt  stanchly  Christian  of  all  the 
German  tiibus.  Aud  when  ibe  fulness  of  the 
lime  had  rumc,  at  llie  Heformatlou,  for  the 


of  Protestantism  found  its  Iioiue.  Lntlicr  him- 
sclt  tl  tn  tb  h  IW  <!  n  was  ouly 
sii  1  by  th  t       1    IS  t     ilori  il  1  pm    hich  had 

Gn. 

ri  rsl  n    f  N  rth        G    n   ny  laid 

th  I  1  f  tl  Chri  i  1  ti  f  the  three 
br      li        a      cil  Th     \postl      f  Scandi- 

na     ,  ht     \.n  „    ,  I   rt   t       t  peculiar 

beauty.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Fmnkish  king- 
dom, liaving  liccu  bom  In  the  diocese  of 
Amiens,  a.d.  801,  The  delicacy  of  his  imag- 
ination, and  the  Hweot  courtesy  of  Ills  chamc- 
ter,  luaku  it  probable  that  ho  was  a  Itomau 
rather  tlian  a  Gennnn  Fniuk;  in  other  words, 
that  lie  waa  a  ProncUman  pniper.  He  eariy 
became  a  monk  in  tho  ueighlioriiig  Corbie, 
under  the  abbot  Adalhard  and  the  leameii 
teacher  PnscliaRiuB  ftidhert.  Ihit  when Chailes 
the  Great  (Charlemagne),  having  forcibly  cou- 
verteil  tlio  Saxoua,  wislied  to  liisinict  theiu  in 
their  new  religion,  aud  removed  a  colony  of 
monka  from  Corbie  to  theWeaer,  calling  tho 
djiiighter-abbey  Corvey,  Ansgar  waa  one  of  the 
coloiiiata.  He  had  early  been  sensible  of  fl 
vocation  to  the  missionary  life.  Once  he 
seemed  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  Source  of  all  light. 
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"  All  the  ranks  of  the  heavenly  host,  standing 
around  in  exultation,  drew  joy  from  this  fouu 
tain.  The  light  was  Immeasurable,  so  that  I 
could  trace  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  it. 
And  although  I  couliT  see  far  and  near,  j[et  I 
could  not  d^eru  what  was  embraced  within 
that  immeasurable  light.  I  saw  nothing  but 
its  outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  tliat  He  waa 
there  of  whom  ii^t.  Peter  says  that  even  the 
angels  desire  to  beliold  Him.  He  Himself  was 
iu  a  certain  sense  in  all,  and  all  around  Him 
Him.    He  encompassed  them   from 


And  from  the  midst  of  that  immeasurable  light 
a  heavenly  voice  addi-esaed  me  saying,  'Go  and 
return  to  lie  aLiiiu  crowned  with  martyrdom,'  " 
Ansgar's  whole  life  showed  that  he  "  was  not 
disoljcdieul  to  the  heavenly  vision."  'Ilie  pious 
and  statesmanlike  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rhelms, 
having  gained  over  lo  Christianity  King  Harold 
of  Dwmifirk,  on  a  visit  to  the  Lmpercii'  Lewis, 
deputed  Ansgar  to  accompimy  the  king  on  his 
return  to  his  fierce  heathen  subjects,  a  journey 
then  so  much  dreaded  that  Anagar  could  only 
find  a  single  monk,  Aulhbert,  to  go  with  him, 
who,  soon  dying,  left  him  alone.  After  two 
years  of  residence,  and  some  initial  successes, 
he  and  King  Harold  were  both  ex])elled.  But 
now  better  prospects  began  to  open  in  Sweden. 
Seeds  of  Christianity  had  already  begun  to  ger- 
minate there.  Ansgar,  therefore,  during  some 
two  years'  residence,  found  much  encourage- 
ment. His  favorable  report,  on  his  return  from 
Sweden,  induced  the  Emperor  Lewis  to  estab- 
lish the  arclibishopric  of  Bremen-Hamburg  as 
the  liasis  of  the  Northeiu  !Mlssion,  aud  to  de- 
spatch Ansgar  to  Ronie,  where  lie  received  epis- 
copal consecration  and  was  invested  with  the 
archieplsCDpal  pallinm.  During  mauy  years, 
from  the  basis  of  his  metropolitan  sec.  with  a 
flexible  patience  that  knew  no  discouragement, 
that  availed  itself  of  every  opportunity,  and  re- 
covered itself  after  every  shock  of  heathen  ag- 
gression, auch  as  once  laid  his  o\vn  diocese 
waste,  Ansgar  steadily  pursued  his  creat  pur- 
pose. He  was  aided  by  suffragan  bishops  in 
Denmark  and  Swe<len,  whom  he  supported  as 
occasion  requirctl  by  personal  visits.  At  last, 
the  heathen  having  already  become  accuatomed, 
by  many  instances  of  deliverance  after  invok- 
ing the  name  of  ClirisI,  to  regard  Him  as  a 
mighty  deliy.  Ansgar  visited  tlie  national  as- 
sembly of  Golhland,  in  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  tliat  of  Sweden  proper,  in  the  middle, 
and  obtidned  from  each  a  decree  that  the 
preaching  and  acceptance  of  the  gospel  should 
be  freely  permitted.  Ansgar,  having  made  ar- 
rangenienta  for  the  more  effective  prosecution 
of  the  missions,  returned  to  Brenieii.    There 


more  intimately  with  the  nature  of  the  milder 
aud  perhaps  more  thoughtful  Swedes,  who, 
mori'iivcr,  are  of  a  deeply  devotional  turn.  But 
the  founihitlons  laid  oy  Anagar  remained. 
Danish  conC|uest  in  England,  moreover,  re- 
acted for  the  evangelization  of  Denmark,  es- 
pecially through  the  influence  of  the  mighty 
Canute.  The  process  of  conversion  was  slow 
but  staady.  By  the  year  1100  il  is  doubtful 
whether  anj  traces  ot  avowed  heathenism  r 
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. . .._     ,    thougli    somewbat 

jwly   suoli.     But   llie  religions 

tile  age  of  sixty-four  he  wiis  iittackeii  by  a  (levelopiuetit  of  Sweilcii,  botli  \miler  Lnliti  iiuil 
severe  til  of  sickness,  under  which  lie  auffereii  under  Liitberan  Clirisiiiiuity,  liiis  beeu  (119  is 
for  more  Ihau  four  motitlis.  Amidst  his  bodily  DflturnI,  in  view  of  its  inu[.'li  f;reHter  pupuliittou), 
pains,  lie  ofteii  said  tliey  were  less  lliun  his  sins  a  far  rielier  luid  more  cousi)icuous  one.  In  tlio 
deserved,  repeating tlie  words  of  Job,  'Have  wc  14th  century  St.  Urigilla,  tlio  widowed  Swedish 
received  good  from  tbe  litind  of  tlie  LohI,  and  prhieess,  may  be  rc'ranled  as  "tiie  bright  cou- 
shall  we  not  receive  evil?'  His  only  regret  wns  summiite  flower"  of  llic  Srnndinnviim  rnco, 
to  find  that  the  hope  of  dyinjr  as  a  nuirl^vr,  wiih  showing,  it  is  suid,  almost  eiiual  vij^ir  of  tbc 
which  that  early  dream  tiiid  inspired  him.  was  practical,  the  poetical, and  the  prophetic  InKtinet, 
not  to  befullilled.  Au  ntixious  concern  for  bis  and  under  tbe  veil  of  an  extravngaut  devotion 
diocese,  for  the  souls  of  the  Individuals  wlio  to  the  Virgin  revealing  many  deep  evangelical 
Blood  round  hiin,  aud  especially  for  the  salva-  peweptions.Irtieharbiiigersoftlie  Ueforniatiou. 
tion  of  the  Dnues  aud  Swedes,  occupied  Iuh  And  tiltlioiigk  her  ashes  rest  In  Itomc,  anil  her 
mind  to  tlie  last.  In  a  letter  written  duiing  his  nuuic  stauiU  in  (he  llointin  calendar,  yet  ber 
sickness  he  recommended  in  tbe  most  earnest  prediction  Is  on  rciiird  that  "tbethroncof  the 
terms,  to  the  Oenuan  bishops  and  to  King  Pope  shall  yet  be  caNt  into  the  abyss." 
Lewis,  strenuous  efforts  for  the  contiiiuiiuce  of  By  this  tiiiiu  Germany,  Pnmce,  tireat  Britain, 
these  missions.  At  lust,  having  received  the  Denmark,  t^wedi-u  and  Korway,  were  all  in- 
holy  supper,  he  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  cludedwitliinthu  pule  of  Latin,  audHusalawitli- 
all  who  had  done  him  wrong.  Ue  repeated  in  that  of  Greek  Christianity.  I'olaiid  aud  B<i- 
over,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  the  wonls.  lieiiilii  and  the  other  Slavonian  connliies  were 
'  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner:  into  Thy  tliii.s  morally  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  yield  to 
hands  Icomtnend  my  spirit;' and  died,  as  it  had  the  irreslstiute  intluence  of  what  was  U'coming 
been  his  wish  to  do,  on  tlie  feast  of  the  Purillca-  the  religion  alike  of  i^outliern  and  of  Northern 
tion  of  the  Virgin.  February  the  tlili'd.  SI}.'). "  Europe.     Jloravia  anil   Boliemia,  indeed,   the 

Ans^ar'scharaclersecmstohavotbecffeclive-  two  principal    Slavonic    countries  of  .Sllddlo 

ness  ot  Boniface   without  his  hardness,  and  the  Kuro]ie.    rather  antedated   than    foUowitl   tlie 

zeal   of    the    Irish    missionaries    without    the  converftiou  of  Scandinavia.    By  an  unusual  pi-ov- 

wrathful  impatleuce  adhering  to  some  of  them,  ideucc,  they  were  Christianized  by  two  Greek 

—a  moat   winning  embodiment,   certainty,   of  missionaries.  Cyril  anil  his  brolher  Methodius. 

missionary  excellence.  These  had  aliwidy  been  active  among  tlie  Bid- 

The  Christlanizatiou  of  the  Mongolian  Finns  gariuns.  who  also  received  missiDiiaries  from  the 

reanlled  in  part  from  the  conquest  of  Hnland  by  Pope,  but  after  some  wavering   settled  do wu 

iSt.  Eric,  the  Urst  Swedish  kiur  of  that  name,  under  tlie  patriarchal  rule  of  Constantinople, 

but  still  more  from  the  evangelical  labors  of  Kt.  Cvril  aud  Jlethodiiis  Ihcii  labored  among  the 

Henry,   tbe  lirst  bishop  of  Alw.     St.  Henry's  Mongolian  L'hazars  in  (he  Crimea,  with  a'goixi 

day  is  still  a  conspicuous  festival  of  the  Lulhcvan  deal  ot  success.  Tliev  then  came  up  into  Central 

Church  of  Finland.  Europe,  among  the  Sloiiivians,  not  far  from  the 

The    introduction    of  Norway    within    the  year  850.  and  therefore  wliile  Ansgar  wns  still 

Christian  pale  resembles  in  its  earlier  stage  a  iBboring  in    the  north,    German  missionaries 

chapter  of   Moslem    and   in  its  later  stage  of  sent  out  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  had 

Buddhist  propacaiidism,  more  than  any  chapter  already  eftet^eil  a  good  many  conversions.    1!ut 

of  genuinely  Cnristian   missionary   effort.     It  their  foolish  obstinacy  in  adliurinK  to  tbe  Latin 

seems  to  have  had  very  little  root  in  tbe  relig-  liturB'  was  in  the  way.     Methodius  (for  Cyril 

lous  instincts  of  the  peot>le,   although   genuine  simn  became  a  monk  in  Rome),  with   his  more 

Christian  influences  are  by  no  means  absent,  flexible  OR'Ck  diameter,  bolilly  iiitnMlu(«d  the 

But  tbe  kings  who  finally  subdued  tbe  whole  of  Slavonian  tongue  Into  worship.     The    Ocrinan 

Norway  under  thera,  and  rooted  out  the  power  bishops   murmured:  but   tlie  Po|ie.   who  had 

of  the  petty  local  monarchs,  being  convinced,  already  consecrntd   Methodius  Archbishop  of 

and   very    justly,  that    effective    government  Moravia,  stood  forth  as  his  defender.     Bohemia, 

could  only  rest  on  the  foundation   of  a,  wider  then  dejicndent  on  Moravia,  was  Christianized 

and  richer  civilization,  and  that  this  could  only  from   it.     Tlie   Germans    still    wrangled   with 

be  supported  by  Christianity  (thoughts  such  as  Melbodiusovcrhisiudepcndent  Jurisdlctionaiid 

are  now  working  so  vigorously  among  Japanese  over  bis  Slavonic  liturgy,   so  that   at  last  he 

statesmen),  really  forced  Christianity  on  their  went  to  liome  and  seems  to  have   followed  hU 

subjects  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     And  when  brother  Cyril  into  retirement.     But  the   Chris- 

thesc  were  once  baptized,  the  Roman  mission-  tiani/.iug  impulse  had  now  become  so  strong 

ufes  unfolded  the  utmost  magnltlceDce  of  tlieir  among  tlie  Siavonitms,  that,  by  somewlmt  ob- 

riluai, — here   again  like  the  Buddhist  mission-  Bcurc  stages,  the  whole  Slavonic  race  from  Bo- 

aries   in   Japau.     And  as  the   Norsemen,    says  hemla  to  the  Adriatic  is  found  (o  bo  Christian. 


exalted  and  a  purer  kiml  of  magic,  they  finally  Slavonic  Illyrit 

surrendered  Ihemselveslothenewworshipwith-  The  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 

out  any  further  thought  of  resistance.     But  the  Slavonic  Wends,  between  Bolicniiaand  tlie  Bal- 

fact  that  so  few  Norwegian  kings  or  heroes  have  tic,  is  a  confused  Iiistory  of  genuine  missionary 


cared  to  be  buried  m  llie  metropolllan  catliedral 

of  Trondjliem,  is  nocea  by  Mr.  Froude  as  sign!-  _  ,  .  „ 

fylnglhat  they  had  little  heart  in  their  professed  reactions.    Tot  ultimalely  Christianity  prevailed 

Christianity   until  the  lloformation  Mve  Ihcm  here  also,  by  an  historical  necessity.     Poland, 

a  form  of  It  which  they  cotild  really  believe,  like  Its  great  Slavonian  sister  and  rival,  Russia, 

Lutheran  Norway  is  now  a  genuinely  and  zeal-  was  Christianized  mainly  from  above,  not  far 
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fi-ora  Iheyenr  1000.  But  whik  Russia  took 
t'onstftutiiio|>le  for  lier  spiritual  capital,  Poland, 
as  might  Imve.bL-UQ  expected  from  lier  rivaliy, 
cliose  Home.  The  TeulonIc  ortier  of  military 
niouks  liad  much  to  do  with  the  suppression 
ufPiigauism  iijotig  tlie  Btillic. 

TheMngyars,ofMougoli!mnice,whowrouEht 
fearful  devastations  lu  (JermaDv  !□  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages,  but  were  finally  shul  up  to  their 
new  kingilom  of  Hungary,  of  wliicli  tl)ey  siill 
form  the  domiuiiiit  race.  Wei's  found  after  this 
clieck  not  altogether  hinccessiblc  to  German 
missionnries.  St,  Adalbert,  Arcbblsliop  of 
Pngiie,  who  afterwnrds  died  a  missionary 
niariyr  among  Ihe  Slavonic  Prussians  (near 
Poland),  spent  some  time  in  Hungary.  Prince 
Getsa  and  bis  wife  were  baptized,  but  remained 
about  as  much  pagans  as  before.  Their  sou 
Stephen,  however,  (St.  Stephen),  was  a  thor- 
ough and  zealous  Christian.  He  married  a  Ger- 
man pviucess,  received  the  rank  of  king  from 
the  CbristlaD  Emperor  Otto,  and  succeeded  in 
Inipressing  on  Ihe  kingdom  of  Hiuigary  that 
deep  thnriicter  of  mediieval  yet  kindly  Catholi- 
cistii  which  It  stilt  retains.  Prolest^tntism  ia 
there  powerful,  and  honorably  considered;  but 
nowhere  in  Europe  does  the  eccleslasllcal  inag- 
iiilicence  ()f  the  Middle  Ages  reniain  so  little 
(jislurlied.  The  Archbishop  of  Gran,  Ibe  Pri' 
mate  of  Hungary,  is  the  only  primate  of  actual 
jurisdiction  m  the  Latin  Cnnrcb.  And  at 
a  comiiniion  tiie  lines  of  splendid  horsemen 
wearing  the  insignia  of  mitred  abbots  show 
that  In  Huiigitry  the  ithislrious  Benedictine 
imler  still  retains  il8  ancient  pi'e-eminence. 
The  liungarhiu  Christianity,  winch  glories  in 
the  monarch's  title  of  Apostolical  King,  has 
been  the  anvil  that  has  worn  out  the  3losleni 
hammer  of  the  kindred  Turks.  Btit  this  3Iou- 
golutn  Chriatianily  has  shown  Its  zeal  rather  in 
the  field  of  war  than  of  spiritual  achievement. 
in  which  the  Mongolian  race  has  seldom  been 
pre-eminent. 

Tile  latest  surrender  of  a  whole  European 
nation  to  the  profession  of  Chrlstianily  took 
place  in  1384,  when  Ladislaus  Jagicllo,  Grjind 
Duke  of  Ibe  then  very  extensive  imd  powerful 

Briucipallty  of  Lithuania,  obtained  the  hand  of 
ledwig.  Queen  of  Poland,  and  went  over,  with 
nil  hifi  people,  from  paganism  to  the  Ohureh. 


MEDIOAL  MISSIONS 


Apostolic  preachingwas  the  root;  mediieval  mis- 
sions were  the  trunk:  and  modem  missions, 
going  abroad  into  all  the  world,  will  appear,  we 
trust,  the  fair  and  widely-extending  crown. 

Medical  Klissloni*.— "The  history  of 
Medical  Missions  is  the  justification  of  Medical 
Missions. " 

One  of  theoldest  Buddhist  writings  recognizes 
the  close  connection  between  body  and  soul, 
and  that  the  doctor  should  also  be  a  missionary. 
We  find  the  followin;^  expression:  "No  physi- 
cian is  worthy  of  waiting  on  the  riek  unless  lie 
has  five  qualifications  for  bis  office:  1,  The  skill 
to  prescribe  the  proper  remedy;  2,  The  judg- 
ment to  order  the  proper  diet;  3,  The  motive 
must  be  life  and  not  greed;  4,  He  must  be  con- 
tent and  willing  to  do  the  most  repulsive  office 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  is  waiting  upon; 
and  5,  He  must  be  both  able  and  willing  lo 
teach,  to  incite,  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
■whom  he  Is  attending  l)y  religious  discourse." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  healing  was  made  so 
prominent  in  the  Apostolic  Chuicb.  we 
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proselytizing  eompactsof  Catholic  Europe, 

Eastern  and  Western,  between  the  year  500 
and  the  year  1500.  The  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel seem  to  have  been  most  tlioroughly  carried 
out  in  tlic  Christ ianizai Ion  of  England,  Scot- 
land, SwitKoriand,  Southern  and  Middle  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden,  and  to  liave  been  the  far- 
thest departed  from  in  the  cases  of  Northern 
Germany  and  Norway,  the  former  of  which, 
however,  became  soon,  and  the  latter  ultl- 
nintely,  sincerely  and  zealously  Christian.  Not 
even  the  gospel,  accepted  In  this  wholesale 
wny  as  a  nationid  creed,  can  avoid  large  com- 
plications with  uncivilized  rudeness,  with  vio- 
lence. an<lwith8elflRliiiollcy,  The  Reformation 
brouglit  in  tliat  sifting  process  wliich  is  every 
day  becomiiifl;  more  rapid,  and  setting  Christ 
more  disttnctlyovcragiiinst  Antichrist.  Yet  we 
bavo  great  occasion  to  tliank  (Jod  that  over  so 
large  a  proportion  of  medteval  Europe  so  great 
a  number  of  humble  and  self-devoted  men  of 
God  secured  Ihe  genuineconverslonsof  somany 
IndividualB  and  nations  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 


after  the  apostles,  it  dropped  out  of  theChui 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  used  medicine  laiffely  as 
an  aid  to  mission  work.  It  is  lo  them  hugely 
that  we  owe  Ibe  use  of  cinchona,  which  has  ren- 
dered mission  work  possible  In  fever-stricken 
lands;  as  well  as  ipecacuanha  and  many  other 
remedies  which  we  probably  should  not  have 
known  so  soon  bad  It  not  been  for  their  labors. 

America  has  been  the  foremost  nation  in  this 
cause.  Her  sons,  and  later  her  daughters,  have 
been  among  Ihe  earliest  to  ent«r  the  field.  The 
fimt  medical  missionary  to  leave  Ibe  United 
Stales  was  Dr.  John  Scudder,  who.  with  his 
wife,  sailed  in  1819  from  New  York  for  India, 
where  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1855,  Id 
184fl  there  were  lust  forty  medical  missionaries 
in  the  world — 36  from  America,  12  from  Great 
Britain,  1  from  France,  and  1  from  Turkey  or 
Ambia.  at  Jaffa.  It  was  not  until  1879  that  the 
value  of  this  agency  for  reaching  the  outcast 
and  depraved  in  our  large  cities  was  realized 
sufileienily  to  lead  to  action.  In  this  particular 
Great  Britain  has  taken  the  lead,  forming  a 
targe  number  of  separate  medical  missions. 

In  1876  Dr,  William  H,  Thomson,  with  the 
desire  of  aiding  medical  missionary  students, 
succeeded  in  establishing  seven  scholarships  at 
Ihe  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  U.S.A. 
In  April,  18TO,  Mr.  E.  F.  Baldwin  opened  in 
Philadelphia  thefirst  organized  medical  mission 
ill  America,  which  was  followed  in  1881  by  the 
InterunCional  Medical  Mission  Society  (q.  v.)  in 
New  York  Citv, 

The  need  ot  medical  missions  is  now  univer- 
sally recognized. 

In  all  the  heathen  world  Ihe  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  marked  by  tbe  densest  superstition  and 
ciiarocterized  by  the  most  extreme  cruellies. 

Even  the  Ctiinese  have  no  doctors  worthy  of 
the  name:  they  have  absoluiely  no  reliable 
knc>wledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
physics,  surgery,  or  of  obstetrical  practice,  and 
their  "doctors"  often  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  sick  are  often  left  to  die  in  the 
streets  and  not  even  a  drink  of  water  Is  given 
to  the  wounded  after  a  battle,  who,  if  unable 
to  drag  themselves  away,  are  abandoned  to 
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l*r(sb.     lu  India  cbiiiiiis  jiud  iucaiitiiHoiis  ;iri'  F.    K.   Siuiiulcrs   from   Covloii,   "  tlic   ficUl    h 

II  timimou  resort,  the  sick  are  di>sedwiili|iiitn:l  nhniBii  Ixniiidless  in  the  iiilluciice  (liej- iniiv  ox- 

Giiiiges  Wftler,  aud  [Wliwits  «re  suffocated  willi  ert.     Tliev  get  it  Imld  on  llie  iH'opli'  as  no  btliiT 

eluiicoal-lires.  missioimrics  can.     What  lliev  can  do  in  tivc  or 

The  Amb  resfiHs  wiih  the  greatest  coiitiduiKf  ten  ytiirs,  he  ean  ilo  in  one."  ' 

to   llie  most  ridiculous,   severe,  or  dlssrusrEuf:  '-'Tlie   nitiiienl   missioiiarv    ilisjjenHirics  are 

vtnieiiies.     A  sli))  of  paper,  containing  cerluin  bringing."   saVB   IHhb    Patlcrson    of    Bt'iiarcs, 

ivrilEeu   words,   la  swalloweil  with  avidity;    a  "  [lie  diirerwitcnsles  anil  peoples  together— Hie 

inati  in  the  last  stages  of  toiistiinplion  taiies  a  Hindu  and  .Mohaininednu,  llniliinla  and  Mndra. 

jirescriplton  directing  Lini  to  feed,  for  a  fort-  .lew  and  native  OiriMliim,  Eurasian,  Pnrfii  and 

i.it'hl,  upon  the  raw  liver  of  a  mule  camel,  and  Kunitican.      To  some  disjx'iisarics   the  iidnus- 

fri'sii  liver  not  being  iittainalile,  he  cnnlinues  sioii  i<  liv  tieltct,  on  which   is  also  ivrittfii   a 

the  use  of  this  diet  in  a  putrid  slate  until  he  dies;  verse  of  Scrtplurc.     If  the  poorcRt  outcast  gets 

while  the  Arab's  mosi  conuuoii  reniwly  tor  all  )]ie  first  ticket  of  admission,  she  is  Ihc  Ihst  at- 

diseases  is  the  "kei."  or   the   burning  of  tiie  trnded  to." 
ekin.  entirely  around  tiie  seat  of  [lain,  with  a 

red  hot  iron.  Stfifeineiit  of  3tfflirtil   M'ni-k  hi 

To  tlie  miasionarv  hmiself  a  knowledge  ol  v-ni'i-iim  Fii-hli 
medicine  is  sometimes  of  essi'utiid  importance,  ruiiiijii  riii«.. 
for  he  may  find  himself  removed  many  days"  CiiiN.^.— l)f  ilic  licv.  Pcur  P:iiker.  ^I.l),, 
Journey  from  a  phvsician,  even,  as  \\  has  hap-  who  ariiveii  at  (.'[indin  Ociolicr  Stilli,  l.-iiU.  it 
l-ened  In  soice  c^-s,  3.T0  to  8110  mik-s.  J.f-l  was  ^;dd,  '■  he  oi>.iicii  (iihia  ti>  llie  izv-^yxA  M 
missionaries  possess  medical  education,  to  en-  the  [mint  of  his  Uiicel."  ll  Houlii  lir  dilficuli 
able  Iheni  (1)  to  look  after  their  own  health  :  to  esiiniiite  whal  llr.  I'arker  lias  aecoinpli'.hcd 
(2)  lo  relieve  the  physical  sutfering  around  in  behalf  of  nli^llca!  misshins;  not  only  has  lie 
them;  (111  to  oblain  reiidy  entrance  for  llie  pw-  furthered  the  cause  in  fhliia,  but  In  oilier  coiin- 
pel;  Hnti(4i  to  enable  Ihenitosupport  themselves  tries  also;  and  of  him  it  has  Imtu  said,  he  hiii 
as  far  as  possible.  At  >[elanire,  in  Africa,  40(1  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  mt^lieal  mis- 
miles  f  nan  the  roast.  Mr,  Heli  Chatehiin,  a  few  sums  than  any  otlier  man.  He  was  in^(lll  menial 
davs  after  his  arrival,  was  offered  hv  u  trader  a  in  the  founding  of  the  Kdinluiiirli  Jledieiil  Mis. 
home  hi  his   house  and  fil.SOO  a  yltir  to  hKik  shniary  S.icU'ty  i.i.v.g 

after  hi«  family  alone,  and  lie  was'assuivd  tliat  II  Is  in  China  thai  hi>*^iiiial  work  can  he  pur- 

oliiershuhe  town  would  increase  the  sum  to  sued  to  ihe  hesi  advantage  as  an  aid  to  llic  mis- 

f),Oilll  per  annum  if  he  would  consi'ul    to  re-  Rioniiiiisc.  fur  a  liospit!il  in  China  isnol  doubled 

main.  by  any  id  ihc  easie  iLiiUcnlUi's  of  India,  and  it 

The  henelilsof  nieflical  nilsfion^  in:iy  Ik'  well-  can   be  carrier i  on  a1   a  ndniinum  of  e.\pensc, 

niirh  placeil  lievond  conipulalioti  in  value,    "It  lietni;  a  kind  of  medical   iiiis.sion  work  wliicli 

will  not  stiiku  vou  with  sun>riso."  said  Dr.  J.  L.  ccnn'nieiids  iiselt  most  jHiwerfully  to  the  Chhicse 

Maxwell   of  Formosa,  "when  I   tell  joii  thai  peo|de. 

again  and  again  tlie  lives  of  valued  nilsshm-  In  one  villain'  a  successful  chui'Hi  of  a  liun- 

avies  in  China  have  escaped  destmctiou  at  the  dred  or  mow  iiieiiibei*-  n'snited   Cniiu  ihc  le-- 

iiands  of  evil  and   fanatic  moljs  just   because  loimion  of  sight  loiMmahi.iiitirl  liiiiwodmi^rli- 

they  were  providentially  reeogniwd  to  be  the  lers,  the  oiM'iiiliini-  iim  n.    In  ■  i,   i"  ilmiued  bv 

associates  of  the  mission  doctor  at  this  or  tiiat  Dr.  Muekeu/le.      J'   <    <       ,.    .      i.     ..  m  cc~.~il>re 

mlss|{inary  hospital.     During  the  Afghan  war     lo  the  nieilieal  iiii~-' 'i    i 1. 1->  im  need 

the  tribe  of  the  Wazaris  destroytil  the  town  of  to  take  up  any  (li>iiiiM   riMirnl   \Miik  ,ii  all  as 

Tank,  andevi'n  the  government   hospital,  but  his  lime  can  lie  wlinlly  ("■eu|)ied  in   ii-eiilmen! 

s}>an-d  the  mission  hospital  of  tlic  Chnnrh  .Mis-  of  pressing  cases  awaiting  his  skill, 

sionurv  Society,  Imcause  of  their  esteem  and  Native  assistants  have  now  ln'rome  so  expert 

affection  for  the   Jleilieal  Mlsslouarv.     In  the  and  trustworihv  that  Ihey  have  been  lefl  in  full 

Chinese  village   of   Na-thnn,  lOD  miles  to  the  cliarge  of  a  hospital  containing  between  lifly 

north  of  Swatow,  a  most  remarkable  work  lias  aud  one  hundred  piitlenis, 

been  canied  on  without  tiie  agency  of  n  resl-  Jn  Feliniury,  IWttJ,  the  Canton  Medical  Mis- 

dent  missionarj-.     It  Is  the  dwelling-til  nee  "f  sionurj-  Hocieiv  was   fornml.     i)r,  linker  was 

a  leper  win),  after  having  visited  the  li'wpital  at  eleded  Viee-l'ri'sldent.  and    bis    hospital    was 

Swatow,  where  he  was  (-onTcrteil,  retunuil  to  taken  under  ttspalrimage.    ()verl3,<HI0]nilii.*iits 

Ills  hom<>  and  gathered  abtait  him  a  congn-ga-  were  tn^iited  al  llie  (.!an1on  IIos]iital  during  one 

tion  of  men  and  women  whom  he  instructed  In  year;  of  these  703  were  hi-|ialients  and  there  were 

the  Wordand  tn1heworslil|iot  Ihelivhiir  Ooil."  TtfTsnrgiod  operations.   The  n  umber  of  pal  lent  s 

"  In  Bonth  Formosa  I  »iuld  point  to  four  dif-  Increased  in  18S4  to  iri,4(l.'i  then'  having  been 

fereiit   congrcjgations  which   lie    far   removed  97n  surgical  operations  iK-rformecI.      The  new 

from  each  oilier,  and   at  a  distance  from  the  Christiau  ('ollcw' iH'ing  founded  bv  llev,  A.  P, 

mission  headquarrer^,   each  of  wliieli    sprang  Ilapper,  D.I>.,.M.I).,  at  Caiiton,  will  liavea  pre- 

froin  men  who  had  recelve<l  tlieir  first  rellgtinis  pnnilorv,  a  collegiate,  and  a  medical  depiirlment. 

impressions  In  the  mission  hospital,  anil  tliese  under  American  pnifessom,  to  nds<-  ii]i  educated 

congregations     have     establislied     nourishing  men   to  IsTorac  Christian   niinisicrs,  teaeliei's, 

schools."  and  physicians  among  the  huiiilreds  of  millions 

The  hospital  is  the  secret  of  success  in  Ihe  of  thai  emjiire. 

foreign  field.     The  inllueiice  of  a  disiicnsary  is  At  the  various  ]K)ints  when'  missionary  work 

fleeting;  but  in  the  hospital  flie  |»ilieiil  can  at-  is  carrliil  on,  expeifeiices  such  as  the  fidlowing 

tend   tnc   prayer-meeti nits  and    have  time   for  are  (instantly  n-jwated.     "During  the  summer 

tliouglil  and    conversation.      Even   iliiii'raling  nmnth*  our  work  largely  increascii.     It  was  not 

work  is  of  less  value,     f^uch  is  the  testimony  of  uncommon  lo  see  ten  or  twelve  curls  outside, 

Dr.  A.  Sims,  crowded  with  sick  iH-opk',      The  blind,  the 


a  M,  D.'s.''  siiid      maimed,  the  h;dt,  alike  sought  relief,  many  be- 
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iiig  bi;j(nnl  al!  hope  of  recovery.  As 
tiisi"*  iniuirc  oijerative  iiilerfei'eiice  mm  ciirtriii 
iretitmedt,  we  ifiok  about  for  some  premises  we 
Itiiiy  hilt,  nud  convert  Into  a  temporary  hospitiil. 
Ill  wiiiic  tuMUs  tl  la  an  fun,  wliere  the  iitmoMt 
pTiiilidty  wmUowciI;  nud  frequently  it  is  difficult 
t«  CU1I1U  nt'iir  our  pntieul  for  tlie  crowd,  and 
even  after  wiccecdiug,  all  the  available  light  is 
Ci  in-full  J-  excluded," 

Tliecities  furnish  afield  for  medical  work  not 
unlike  lliut  of  any  large  citv  in  tlie  United 
States.  The  moat  frequent  diseiises  met  with 
are  thoae  relating  to  the  digestive  organs. 
The  Chiuainnn  wlioBe  "  heari^  mouih  has 
never  jjained  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  This 
"  heart's  mouth"  is  a  favorite  locality  with  the 
Chinese  na  a  seat  of  disease.  The  native  doctors 
kuow  nothing  of  the  dissection  of  the  human 
biHlv,  and  tliey  rely  chiefly  npoo  their  imagi- 
nnifoiis.  The  brain  is  put  in  tlie  stuinacli;  the 
sent  of  emmige  la  In  the  liver;  the  bladder  com- 
muuittites  directly  witU  the  mouth  by  a  tnlie 
iiilo  wliich  all  liquids  find  their  way:  while  a 
hole  in  the  heart  luis  niysterioits  relations  with 
the  sliiniach,  and  to  this  orifice  is  ascribed  much 
of  the  pain  I'onstqiieut  uixin  Indigestion,  which 
is  exceedingly  common,  in  consequence  of  the 
uiiivei'sal  luihit  of  rapid  eating. 

T!ie  Jliinkoii}  native  lioxpilal  was  opeued 
on  the  37lh  of  Beplemher,  IBBl),  with  n  Chiislian 
dedicatory  service.  Gospel  preaching  and  teacli- 
lui;  have  been  continuously  sustained.  It  is  a 
■t'liiuese  huildiiig.  Hiqiporied  by  Chinese  moncj-. 
OpiHiHite  the  <I<Minvuy  is  the  inscription  In  gilt 
Inters,  "  To  Giid  lie  all  the  glory."  Dr.  I'ann;, 
11  native  who  was  eilucaled  al  the  hospital,  Is 
not  only  u  skilful  pbjslcian.  but  a  most  eloquent 
speaker,  and  will  prove  an  eQective  instrument 
ill  fiirihering  the  great  work  iu  his  native  city. 

C'linloii. — In  tbix  city  tlie  hospital,  dispensniry, 
and  college  attract  wide-apreiul  and  deserved 
attentioi).  20,01)0  patients  beuig  treated  annually. 
Associated  with  Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr  ia  an  efficient 
HtntT  of  native  doctors  ami  surgeons  whom  he 
lias Iraiiieil.  lie  has iiiBtnieled  scoresof  pnpils. 
thiitv  of  whom  have  luken  the  ftiU  course  and 
received  certillcateB.  Mi>st  of  these  educated 
native  doctors  arc  Christians,  and  enpige  in 
evuiiKeli*tIc  labors.  The  blessings  of  the  In- 
slitiitlim  have  liceii  manifest  iu  diminisliiug  the 
]iowei'  of  superstition  anil  lessening  the  auti- 
fiireiirii  feeling  of  the  Chinese,  llie  hospital 
was  fomided  In  1838,  and  up  to  188S  had  treated 
Ilircc  iiuarters  of  a  million  of  eases,  ninny  of 
them  demanding  the  highest  possible  surgical 
skill  anil  experience.  Asiiiallcharge  for  niedi- 
cines  it'duced  (1686)  the  number  of  out-]Mtients, 
but  the  uumlier  of  in-pniienta  Las  been  veiy 
large.  At  times  every  ward  lias  been  crowdeil, 
from  iriOto  175  being  inmates  at  one  time.  The 
number  of  out-palients  treated  was  18,041;  In- 
IMitieuts,  1,287;  and  the  number  of  operutions, 
a,318,  for  the  year. 

S/i'inghiii.—-ln  iliis  city  there  is  an  efficient 
Lospilnl  dolngawork  similar  to  that  of  Cnnlon, 
Ihe  aggregate  attendauce  having  reaclieil.  as 
eitrlv  as  1880,  over  20.000.  The  most  difficult 
cases  are  ihoseof  patients  addicted  to  ilie  opium- 
habit.  Dr.  James  Henderson,  soon  after  his 
arrival  In  1860,  had  15,000  copies  of  a  small  tract 
printed  in  Chinese,  coniahiing  a  short  epitome 
of  the  giiKpel.    Each  patient  who  could  rend 


s  widely  diffused.     In  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
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(Episcopal  Blission;  there  were  treated  (1887), 
ia-piitieuts,  HUl;  other  patients  (seen  for  the  first 
time),  tj,637;  total  number  of  visits  by  these, 
S8.50S. 

Peking. — The  beginning  of  medical  misslonn  ry 
work  In  this  city  (fetes  from  the  arrival  of  W. 
Lockhart,  M.II.C.S.,  at  the  Britisli  Legation 
in  September,  1861.  From  two  or  three  dally 
applicants  for  medicine  the  number  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  at  the  close  of  1863  there  were 
treated  during  the  year  10,a.>l  separate  cases. 
In  18ft5  the  hospital  was  removed  to  a  Bud<lhlst 
temple,  where  for  over  tweniy  years  it  has  been 
accomplishing  its  noble  work.  In  1886  the 
visits  at  the  dispensary  were  over  15,000,  and 
four  medical  students  were  under  instruciion. 
Students  from  the  Imperial  College  attend  a 
weekly  clinic  at  Ihe  hospital.  The  year  1873 
wasmade  notable  by  Ihe  arrival  of  Ihe  first  lady 
physician,  Miss  Combs,  SE.D.  (of  the  Blethodist 


bury  in  1879  began  medical  work  under  the 
Presbyterian  Board.  First,  a  dispensary  was 
opent^  in  connection  with  the  street  chapel,  and 
afteTH-ardsbuildlugs  were  added.  The  An  Ting 
Hospital  now  has  room  for  about  45  patients, 
and  in  one  year  tlie  attendance  of  patients  has 
reached  16,318,  the  In-pniients  having )>ecn  111. 
There  is  also  an  opium  refuge,  in  which  105 
cases  were  treated. 

Hankov!  presents  a  most  important  field  for 
medical  missions,  as  il  is  called  by  Ihe  Chinese 
"the  nuirt  of  nine  provinces,"  i.e.,  the  half  of 
all^China.  Within  a  five-mile  radius  they  have 
a  populatbn  of  perhaps  1 ,500,000,  and  here  the 
missionary  comes  in  contact  with  traders  from 
most  distant  parts.  "During  the  more  tliau 
twenty  years"  (Dr.  Glllison  reports  in  1888)  of 
the  hospital's  existence,  many  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients from  vaiious  provinces  have  been  treated 
iu  OUT  dispensary  and  wai'ds,  and  have  after- 
wards returned  to  their  homes:  and  we  may 
confidently  hope  that  the  kindness  here  shown 
them  may  help  loward  bi'eaking  down  auli-for. 
eign  prejudice,  which  exists  so  intensely  iu  the 
province  of  Hunan.  Number  of  patients  regis- 
tered during  Ihe  year(1887):  out-imtlents,  5.415; 
patients  making  more  Ihaii  one  visit.  8,876; 
seen  in  the  country,  200;  in-patients,  938;  seeu 
at  home,  15;  total,  10,443. 

Hangeliow.— Id  this  large  city  Dr.  Duncan 
Slain,  of  the  English  Church  Mission,  has  lately 
(1887)  built  a  fine  hospital.  One  of  the  Chinese 
iiewsiMpers  said:  "'At  Ihe  opening  of  Ihe  hos- 

B'tnl  all  the  mandarins  came  to  congratulate 
r.  Main.  Chinese  and  foreign  all  came  to- 
gether, there  uol  being  a  person  in  Hangeliow 
who  did  not  praise  the  work."  The  doctor 
treats  more  than  10.000  ciises  yearly;  during 

—  ...^ iu 

.  saved.    In  1888  there  w 
the  opium    habii    treated.    Thirteen    i>ersons 
made  a  profession  of  their  faith  and  were  bap- 

iSuvitoui  has  the  largest  mission  hospital  in  Ihe 
worid,  treating  8,598  in-palleuls  In  a  year.  The 
hoipital  buildings  consist  of  three  two-storied 
blocks,  one  belne  adininislnitive,  and  the  other 
two  having  eacTi  four  large  wards — two  up- 
stairs and  two  downstairs.  There  are  also 
small  wards  for  special  cases,  private  wards, 
students'  rooms,  and  the  former  leper  hospital. 
One  ward  is  for  opium-smokeis,  free  treatment 
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of  whom  iniiving  iiu  sat  is  factory,  tbey  are  dow 
cbarged  f  1  eticliasn  giinrnutee  of  good  fiiiili. 
TbU  has  reduceil  (he  uiiinbers  one  liiilf.  but  the 
tretituieut  of  tbo»!  n'iio  iln  toDie  Is  much  more 
sntisfactury.  A  cltiss  of  six  studuuts  bus  hevn 
under  lustniction. 

l^n-ttin  fiirtiifhes  a  romance  in  the  histoiy 
of  medical  missioDS,  When  Dr.  J.  Kenueth 
Mackenzie  reached  this  city  in  .March.  18T9, 
everything  looked  dark  for  the  medical  mia- 
slous.  While  at  prayer  with  the  native  con- 
verts a  member  of  the  English  Legation  learned 
that  the  wife  of  the  Tieeroy  was  seriously  ill, 
the  doctors  haviugivbolly  (lespairetlotherease. 
The  Englishman  euteriug  tin  cnruest  plea  for 
the  forelgu  doctors,  the  Ticeroy  committed  his 
wife's  case  to  the  care  of  Dr.  ilackenzie,  who 
was  speedily  sumtnoued  to  the  vice-regal  pjil- 
itce,  and  iu  a  few  weeks  Lady  Li  was  quite 
well.  Her  treatment  was  fotlotred  by  success- 
ful surgical  operations  in  the  presence  of  the 
viceroy.  The  court  was  stirred,  and  great  pub- 
lic iuteresi  escited.  The  viceroy  agreeil  to  pay 
tbe  current  expenses  of  both  a  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary when  erected.  In  u  short  time  a  build- 
ing was  completed,  with  wards  for  60  patients, 
tbe  Chinese  themselves  coDinbuilog  llie  sum  of 
f  10,000.  Tbe  viceroy  now  believing  lit  western 
medicine,  he  commissioned  Dr.  J^ckeuzie  to 
select  eight  young  raeu  from  among  over  100  of 
those  who  bad  been  educated  in  America,  and 
eater  them  upon  a  three  years'  co\irse  in  mc<ll- 
cine  ami  surgery,  the  viceroy  buildiog  them  a 
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a  tieriod  of  four  and  ii  li^ilt  years  17,389  indi- 
vidual cases  buve  been  trealed,  40,B-t9  visits 
were  made,  and  54  of  tbe  patients  have  been 
i-eceived  into  the  church  by  baplisin. 

There  is  much  itiueraiitig  work  done  by  the 
missionaries,  Ou  one  excursion  "  we  had," 
says  Kev.  A,  A.  Fulton,  "a  thousand  applica- 
tions for  medical  aid,  and  every  pulieni  hciu'd 
the  gospel."  L'p  to  tbe  close  of  1889,  200  med- 
ical missionaries  have  gone  to  the  Cbinese 
field;  there  being  now  (1889)  83  such  worlierx. 


highly  n 
Empire. 


— „_  appreciated  than  within  the  Chinese 
Empire.  A  great  part  of  the  current  expenses 
of  the  los  I  Is  ani  I'spensiiiies  nrc  borne  by 
Chineit  otU  a  eg  ntrj'  and  the  merchants, 
foreig  s  u  s  a  so  contributing  with  liber- 
aliiy 

tbcu 


house  in  the  mission  compound,  ami  the  go 
ernmenC  answering  for  their  support  and  fur- 
nishing all  needeiTapparatiis.     The  missionanr 


stipulated  that  ho  should  be  entirely  free  .  .  . 
religious  intercourse  with  these  yotiug  men. 
The  practical  results  of  the  viceroy's  Interest 
are  now  showing  themselves  in  the  formatirm 
of  various  semi-recognized  schools  of  mediciite 
within  China  itself,  and  In  the  new  scliool  of 
medicine  at  Houg  Kong,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated October  1st,  1887.  The  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  colony  generally  have  entered  Into 
the  work  of  the  college,  which  has  already  be- 
gun with  13  scholars.  Several  residents  nave 
made  subscriptions  to  this  worthy  scheme. 

H'lti  Vhung-fiih  has  a  commodious  house 
renterl  (18ST),  large  waJtlng-rooms  for  men  and 
women,  and  a  long  room  fitted  up  for  dispen- 
sary and  consul  tln^-room. 

The  following  Chinese  cities  are  fields  of 


L,  Formosa,  with  three  divisions  of  the 
-work — healing,  evangelUtlc,  and  etlucatiimal; 
Chin-chew,  hospital  in   charge   of   Dr.  Grant; 


morialHospital,"tUegiftof  ladies  In  Minueapo- 
lisandSt.  PiiiihFat-slian:  Pao-tin^-fu.  hospital; 
Tai-ku,  hospital;  Wei  Hien,  hospital  in  private 
house;  Nodoa,  Hainan,  hospital  given  liy  a 
grateful  mandarin;  Chc-fu,  hospital;  Formosa. 
Mo'tkden  (Mancbunai  has  a  hospital  with 
the  following  apartments:  waitiiig-room,  con- 
sulting-room, dispensary,  minor  operating 
room  and  ophthalmic  room,  reception  and  class 

and  well  lighted.  Tbe  hospital  ifroper.  which 
is  situated  behind  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
front  building,  consists  of  two  large  com- 
pounds after  the  ordinary  native  style.     During 


-I  8  o  generally  Known  that  to 
.__  ....  n  n  J  f  au  English  physician  Eng- 
land o  g  a  a  t,  her  intfueuee  and  j>os- 
sessl(n  n  h  ba  In  1036  Dr.  Gabriel 
Bong  on  aviu  c  ed  a  princess  of  the  Great 
Itlogul'S  court,  who  had  been  badly  bui'n<Mt, 
asked,  as  his  only  rcwanl,  leave  for  his  couu- 
trj-nitn  to  trade  with  India,     This  was  the  be- 


lu  Northwest  India  and  Oude  missionary 
physicians  an;  doing  a  great  work.  Xearly 
,3.000  cases  (1887)  were  treate.1  at  11  nilsston- 
ury  dispensai  ies,  11,000  women  sought  re- 
lief at  .Mrs.  Wilson's  dispenstu'y  at  Agra,  and 
18,850  women  and  children  were  treated  at  the 
I'homus  Dispensary  at  Agra,  the  hidv  doctors 
l>erforming  simie  very  important  wurgV*al  upcr- 

North  India  Couferenceof  the  llethodi^t  Epls- 
co|ial  Church reporta(1888) at  JhtreiUy :  patients 
in  tbe  hospital,  49,  of  whom  24  arc  Hindus; 
patients  iu  dispeuairy,  10.033;  nivscriptlons. 
17,375;  donations,  239  rupees.  The  Confer- 
ence has  (1886)  15  medical  Bible  readers,  .W 
patients  in  the  zenanas.  4S  hospital  patients, 
dispense^  patients  31,030,  and  prcscrl|itlons 
made  31.658. 

Dr.  .Mon'ison  of  the  Presbyterian  Jliii'-ion 
writes;  "  Our  two  disiiensaries  were  ke[>t  open 
the  entire  year  (1886),  having  had  10,331  visits, 
8,681  making  one  visit  each,  and  6,550  making 
more  than  one.  A  portion  come  from  a  great 
distance,  but  the  large  majority  live  witliln  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  station.  Every 
patient  hears  the  gospel  message,  receives  a 
tract,  and  freiiiiently  makes  purchase  of  a  copy 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  or  one  of  the  Gospels, 
which  are  sold  separately  at  less  Ihuu  u  liidf- 
penny." 

As  early  as  1847  Dr.  Bachelcr  had  treated 
3,407  cases  and  performed  136  surgicid  opera- 
tions, 13  of  them  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form. Dr.  Chamberlain,  in  giving  an  aec-raint 
of  their  itinerating  work,  says;  "Patients  come 
from  hundreds,  from  thousands  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  there  is  scarcely  a  day  tliat  we  ilo  not 
have  those  from  more  than  100  miles  distant, 
who  hear  the  gospel  and  upon  departing  re- 
ceive  a  ticket  upon  the  back  of  which  is  printed 
a  coneise  slalcmeot  of  Christian  truth,  ending 
with  the  declaration,  'This  is  what  tbe  true 
Veil'i,  the  Holy  Bible,  teaches.'" 

The  fact  that  now  (1889)  there  are  300  young 
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Hindu  womeu  atxidyiog  medicine  iu  the  medi- 
cal sclioola  of  luilia,  iiJtorcia  iucreasing  encour- 
Bgemeni  to  the  frieiids  of  this  great  cause. 

Calcutta.— Babn  Sagoi-e  Dmt  left  ao  estate  of 
30  laca  of  rupees,  or  *3.000,0(HI.  of  wbich  he 
betiueathed  (1886)  13,  or  $1,300,000.  to  estab- 
llsli  and  maiulain  nn  almshouse,  hospital,  aud 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  cominuuity. 

Luekiwui. — Here  the  Government  of  Iu<lia 
lias  made  (1800)  a  fiee  grant  of  land  to  the  In- 
dian Female  Normal  Scliool  and  Instruction 
Society  to  build  a  hospital  as  a  memorlnl 
of  the  late  Dowager  Lady  Kinnaird. 

Bojn6«y.~Free  dispensary  opened  (1888)  by 
Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff.  •'Tlielndlapeopleare 
most  geuermis;  their  gratitude  ofleutlmea  over- 

jmri(«(()- fPuuJab).— The  work  of  the  medi- 
cal mission  here  is  enormous— 40.000  patieuts 
last  year  (1886).  53,000  the  year  before,  besides 
operations,  in-patients,  training  of  students, 
itmcralion,  inspection  of  8  dispensaries,  etc. 
"  The  tame  of  our  hospital  has  gone  abroad,  so 
that  now  patients  come  to  us  from  all  pans  of 
the  Punjab.  Three  dispensaries  have  been 
maintained  in  the  district  during  1886— at  jan- 
diala,  Sullauviud,  aud  Narowal." 

Neyoor  (South  Travancore). — Dr.  Lowe 
fairly  cuteretl  his  mlssiou  liospital  work  in 
1863,  begiuuiug  at  once  a  medical  class  for 
young  Christian  men.  and  openingthree  branch 
dispensaries  in  ditfei'ent  parts  oftbe field.  In 
1873  Dr.  T.  Thomson  enlarged  the  traluiug- 
Bcliool  and  branch  work  so  tUat  at  the  time  of 
his  death  iu  1884  there  were  T  branch  dispen- 
saries and  as  many  medical  evangelists,  and 
now  (1380)  there  are  nine  dispensaries  outside 
tlie  Central  liospiial  and  dispensary  at  Neyoor. 
"  Tlie  e\p4.'rieuce  of  this  mission  has  shown 
conclusively  the  necessity  and  value  of  a  native 
agency  to  carry  on  the  branch  dispensaiies,  for 


gi'egations,  aud  the  influence  of  the  medical 
missionary  increased  tenfold." 

Jenpoi-e. — Here  great  residts  ensued  from  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  Maharaui  by  Dr. 
Colin  8.  Yalentine.  The  Maharajah,  Ram  Singh, 
eypresHed  his  gmiitude  in  most  lilieral  plans 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  misxion  cause.  The 
college  aud  educational  institutions  were  traus- 
ferred  to  Dr.  Valentine,  and  a  grant  of  10,000 
nij>ce3  was  made  for  a  college  HbTary  and 
KCiciitific  instiiiiiients.  The  European  members 
[if  the  slalion  were  formed  into  a  church,  and 
through  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  Dr. 
Valentine  was  enabled  to  establish  seveiiil  in- 
stitutions for  the  physical  and  moral  improve- 
meut  of  the  people,  among  which  are  the  school 
of  arts,  the  public  library,  the  philosophical  in- 
stitute, n  museum,  a  medical  hall,  branch  dis- 
pensaries, iail  discipline,  the  introduction  of 
prison  works. 

Benareg.—la  1864  Dr.  Valenline  was  ap- 
pointed civil  surgeon  to  this  station  and  mcdiad 
officer  to  the  Ajmcre  and  Marwara  police  corps, 
the  duties  of  which  appointments  he  canied  ou 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  mission,  liand- 
Ing  over  the  whole  of  tlie  emoluments  derived 
from  the  government  appointments  to  tJie  funds 
of  the  mission.  In  town  and  country  he  had  from 
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attendance  upon  jail  and  regimental  hospiiuls, 
vaeciuating.  with  assistants,  7,000  cbildren, 
etc.  Miss  Patterson  of  Benares  emphasizes 
among  the  beuetits  of  medical  work:  1.  It  is 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  people-  3. 
It  helps  to  educate  a  native  agency,  and  to  raise 
up  a  band  of  workers  amoug  India'sown  daugh- 
ters. 8.  It  niises  Christiau  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries iu  tlie  regard  of  the  people,  and  our 
spiritual  teachers  are  luore  willingly  i-eceived 
for  the  sake  of  their  medical  sisters'  still, 

Caiicut. — A  German-Swiss  mediciil  mission- 
ary began  work  in  1887,  and  treated  in  the  first 
three  months  640,  950,  and  1,333  cases,  res|)ec- 

Medical  mission  woik  is  also  carried  OL  in  the 
following  places:  Madras — medical  college  hos- 
pital and  dispensary,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
assumed  by  the  goverument.  PalamanaiT—tvo 
liospitals  and  dispensaiies,  also  a  preaching 
place,  the  heathen  insisting  that  pills  and  pray- 
ers cured  more  people  tlian  pills  alone.  Bethi 
— dispensary  by  the  Church  of  England:  f3,400 
con  In  bu  ted  in  1886,  Badaar  (Northwest 
Pi-ovince)— dispensary,  8,500  cases;  attendance, 
9,000.  Srinagai — cfispensary,  5,000  attend- 
ances. Madura  and  I)indigul  —  dispensaries 
and  hospital,  43,111  cases  treated,  of  wbich  4,995 
were  Christians,  and  17,079  Hindus  aud  Mo- 
hammedans. Patients  come  from  more  than 
500  different  villages,  and  from  their  flrst  es- 
tablishment, twenty-four  years  ago,  these  Insti- 
tutions have  cost  the  mission  nothing.  Biloehes 
— hospital,  112  in-patients,  6,755  out-patients, 
.ilreot— hospital  and  dispensary,  and  mission, 
founded  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Bcudder  and  wife.  Agra 
— dispensary,  12,000  in  attendance.  Kashmir — 
dispensary,  opened  May  9th,  1865,  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Eluislie;  to  June,  186f,  810  |>atieuts,  next  sea- 
sou  759,  and  made  15,000  visits,  itoAun'— dis- 
pensary, a  heathen  committee  donating  400 
rupees,  the  patients,  Hindus,  willing  to  pay  a 
small  fee.  Midnapore — free  government  dis- 
pensary, with  a  corps  of  able  doctors,  a  European 
surgeon  and  four  or  five  native  assistants;  also 
the  mission  dispensary  for  patients  who  prefer  to 

fiay  rather  than  to  apply  at  the  free  government 
nstilution.  Zuctncai— two  dispensaries  in  1886; 
2,713  new  cases;  number  of  attendances,  8,930. 
Behar — the  Haharajali  of  Darhanga  established 
(for  females)  a  hospital  and  dispensary  at  a  cost 
of  55,000  rupees.  This  is  the  third  hospital  he 
lias  endowed,  and  in  addition  to  many  chari- 
table works,  he  has  built  aud  maintained  twenty- 
three  schools,  and  has  given  (to  1888)  *H,750,000. 
Zenana  BW*.— The  lady  physician  when  visit- 
ing her  patient  is  always  attended  by  her  Bible- 
reader,  who  reads  the  Bible  to  tlie  women  while 
the  doctor  is  attending  to  ttie  sick.  In  ail  the 
dispensaries  each  prescription  paper  has  printed 
upon  one  side  a  Scripture  text.  In  the  wailing- 
roomsof  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  t lie  Bible- 
women  read  and  expound  the  Bible  to  those 
waiting  their  turn  In  the  consulting-mom.  At 
Miss  Roljert's  dispensary  there  were,  during  tlie 
year  1886,  10,776  cases  treated,  most  of  the 
women  being  Hindus,  and  belonging  to  every 


Jermalem. — Here  Is  the  oldest  field  of  labor 
of  tbe  (Prussian)  '-Sisters."  In  1851,  on  Mt. 
Zion,  near  the  Anglican  Church,  they  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  Fliedner,  a  hospital  "  for 
the  sick  of  all  religions  and  confessions."    This 
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hoRiiitnl.   iiflfi-  sufotssivc   cnliiijiciiifiils,    now 

8,2(H1  visit  tliu  cliiiii'^.  Fmir  ■■Sli^lcrs"'  iiiv  iti 
cLiirge.  Tlic  i.ri^iiml  uvi-i'iiim  nf  tlic  Moliiim 
ujfduiis  to  tlie  ■■iloas' liiHisc"  wiih  m>ihi  i>ver- 
coiiw,  Al  iirfSLiU  ovL-v  oiiu  lliinl  of  iill  tri'iiti-il 
are  Jfcwloiiis.  As  a  tr.ivi'lk-v  iviis  tilling  ii 
Jloliiiniiiii'diiu— 11  former  [uilifiil  — iilicml  ihv 
Gfnmm  viclorkw,  llie  liUitr  rt-plit-il:  ■■  It  Is  llie 
Pnwsiiiii  Sisters  wlui  liavs-  coiiiiiififii  iis." 

Li/l'i-r's  ^V,«Tlum. — In  tilis  iiisiitmiiui  Gi'rnimi 
low  bns  uf  late  nl-^i  exti'Miliil  ils  ciimintg- 
sioHMte  LTire  lo  tJie  Ii'irtb  of  I'altsiliie.  Tliis 
asj-Ium  wiiB  (.-KL'tL'tl  23  yetirs  agn  by  tlif 
Couutt'ss  Tou  Keffi'iiliriuk.  tiud  is  ci>ii(itn.'ti-d 
110(1  wrved  by  llii;  UuiliiK  Frntriiiii.  I'lit-  liii- 
iHisiiic  new  biiililini.',  silimiiil  iiirt  tar  fnim  tlie 
Teiiii3nr  Colony,  iiTuI  ileilieatMl  in  IM^Ii,  witli 
ruuin  for  nbunt  jfi)  |Milii'uts.  lias  l)(.'i;ii  wcciipici'. 
niostlv  bv  mt-n.  An  Arab  eviinsjelisi  nWvs  a 
Biblf'leoluretwicfti  iveuk,  wbicb  tbe  inmtite< 
willingly  iiltenil,  the  word  of  Gml  ofieu  roiivey- 
lug  tbe  dt-e[>esl  consoliitiou  to  tiieso  soR'lv  iif- 
Hided  imts. 

Beinii. — The  meilieiil  school  was  orgmii/.ed 
on  the  griiUed  system  of  Kdliibiirgh,  not  on  the 
usual  Amerituo  model.  Its  course  i)f  instnic- 
liou  extends  tliroi,ifriif(niry<.'iir!<iind  is  eniiiieiitly 
pnicticiil,  Smdeuis  ou  tnterln;^  nmsi  jmss  nh 
exntniiiution  In  nrithnielle,  iilgebm,  geometry, 
physics,  ftuil  EnjrlisL,  vrliieh  is  the  Imsis  of  iu- 
atriiction.  Diiriiijr  their  incdieiil  course  tbey 
sliidy  elenioutnry  Liitln,  niiiiemloiiy,  geoloiry. 
iMitaiiy,  and  KoOlogy.  This  nnwt  thc>rinij;b 
oiuf¥e  hits  reacted  on  tbc  -niiole  system  of  nied- 
iciil  edncatlon  in  the  laud,  and  is  steadily  tul- 
vaQciii^r  tiie  stand anl  of  iiumIIchI  Iciimini:. 
The  catiilogne  for  ISSIJ-T  has  Ihe  nami-s 
of  16T  students,  of  whom  29  arc  iu  ihc  nicdical 
deiinriment,  wliich,  with  tiie  pliHrinaceulicHi, 
lias  gruduiited  103  studvQts  sinw  1«T1. 

Hospital  of  St.  John.— Hospital  unilcr  Ihe 
tiu'e  of  the  German  sisters  from  Kaiserswcrtli. 
the  Amcricjii:  faeidty  of  siirgeous  and  piivsi- 
eians  incharirc,  ■whcffllic  siudfiitsri-<-eivellieh' 
prac'iieal  training.  In  Kw,-*  there  were  8,1X10 
patients  treatet!. 

Se'i-of-G/ililee  Hedicd  .Vwi'on.— Dispensiirv. 
Willi  a  ilally  avcra.ije  of  Iwtwttn  30  and  40.  ifie 
iiumber  hciug  llniiled;  chiefly  Jews.  A  eolpnr- 
tcur  and  Bihle-woman  Sjiciik  on  religious  snli- 
jects  to  liie  patients  awaiting  their  turn. 

J'iff'i  Xi^iciU  Hmton.—'Hew  lios])itHl 
oi>cueii  Octoher  19th,  1888;  total  attcnilaiice 
from  November  Isl,  ISSii,  to  December  itlsl, 
1886.  was  11.176,  and  iU  nnrsed  in  the  hoKpllitl. 
of  whom  13  have  ilied.  7  Imving  la-cu  admitted 
in  n  bopelesa  coudltlou. 

In  the  wards  every  evening  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  read  in  Araliic,  and,  as  a  recent  re|xjrt 
says,  "llie  black  eyes  of  Ihe  sick  women  fix 
themwlves  eagerly  upon  the  reader  as  if  they 
would  devour  everj'  word  she  \i1ters." 

JV''iiinr«(A.— Here  and  In  Ihe  branch  dis|)eii- 
saries  were  rccordcil  (1887)  53,000  cases,  1,800 
operations  performed,  130  ii>-pntien(s  feil  and 
careil  tor,  and  the  spiritual  aim  eontiiinally 
kept  ID  view. 


GomUtntinopie  —The  Free  Chnrch  of  Scol- 
land  has  n  medical  mission  and  dispensary,  re- 
port iug  as  patients,  .lews,  6,036:  Slobimnnedaus, 
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140;  Other  crfMls,  75.1— total,  6.931,  itiid  5ii3 
vi>iis  to  imlients  iit  home.  The  Friends*  SU.Ii- 
cal  Mission  to  the  Armeuians  reports  SUO  to  'iW 
patieut?  a  week,  and  Ibe  purchase  of  pivmises 
for  a  nieL'tiiur-bcnise.  dav-scbool,  anddlsiHnisarv. 

-dlVi^ifr.— The  A/ariah  [>milh  Memorial  lli^- 
pilal,  from  funds  civen  bv  Dr.  Wmllh-s  cliiss- 
nmles  Hiid  inrni  ^i  grant  in  Kn^iand.  was 
civclcd  ill  is;8,  with  11  house  foi'  a  iiiedinil 
professor.  In  the  iiiuth  lear  the  number  of 
IMilieuts  WHS  :!.l!iO,  of  whom  l.'iO  were  iii-disir 
cases:  200  Mirgii-al  operations  were  perfonned, 
flud  gii'iit  niiuiliers  had  to  lie  tnnied  awav  for 
waul  of  room  The  iicoiile  of  Ihe  vicinity  are 
now  contrllmling  lo  its  support. 

Niirifih.—\  dis-iH-nsiiij  under  cbiirL'e  of  a 
medical  mlssioniiiy  of  tbt-  A  li,  C,  F-  .M. 
Plans  for  a  llo^.piml  have  been  made  nut  ii.iT 

111  alniosl  every  ciiy  of  Turkey  llieiv  im-  a 
liiimlH'r  of  physicians,  mosi  of  thelu  Armililans 
cdiintled  in  America  or  in  Ibecolle^'  at  Ainiab, 
or  bv  Dr.  West,  for  iiuuiv  t«iiv  a  iiieditiil  niis- 
slonarj-  of  the  A.  IJ.  C  V.  >[.  al  Siviis.  TIk- 
1'iirkish  Governineul  has  a  large  medical  col- 
lege, and  compels  all  pliysiciaus  who  wish  lo 
practice  medicine  iu  the  empii'e  tuiwissaues- 
nmitiaiiiHi  ninl  receive  diplomas. 


Wiilh,;,  on  the  (■9»;io.—Vvi\wa\  nii-siou 
openitl  ill  1^80,  and  aI~o  at  ISiuiiiua;  another  at 
l^v.n^a.  Manti-ke,  where,  after  l.lillO  con  versions, 
Ihe  missionary  was  immediately  thmnged  with 
palleiits,  iicccssiiatingan  incri'Use  of  help  wbc'ii 
BOO  to  400  piiticnl- wnlily  weiv  recipient- of 
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Smith,  W.  K.  Sumiiiej's.  and  JIarv  It.  Jl.  Da 
enport  are  (1886)  oiH'ning  mediciil  missions  in 
Cenlrid  Africa  at  I.<i.indii.  Casliilangc.  Me- 
lange, and  a  hospital  III  LcojioldviUe;  Ibou-ands 
of  cases  having  iRrn  treated  by  a  single  i>ijicti- 

tv-ira.— Disjiensary  for  \>i«.t  Jlosl.nis  and 
others,  built  by  Miss  ■\Vbiitely  in  ISTf ,  iiud  re- 
lieving annually  more  than  7,000  of  lUe  sick 
and  siittering  i»ior. 

Livingi'loiiia  Mimiian  sustains  (1886)  a  compe- 
tent plivsidan  at  lllantyre,  imother  al  Biin- 
dawe,  ii"  third  al  Mweniwaiidii.  Iietweuii  the 
two  great  lakes.  The  attcndiiiii'es  were,  iu 
1883.  3,300:  in  1883,  7,(HI0:  in  1884.  lO.Odll. 

lAtltzi  Vntieji  (afM)ve  tlie  entrance  lo  Lake 
Kvassa),  overwhelming  number  <if  mcilical 
cases:  hi  March  and  April,  188tt.  1.370,  of 
■which  .Taa  Tveie  men,  776  being  surgical;  3 
phvsieiaiis  in  attendatice. 

h-ke  Kyn»m.—ii\i  the  north  shoi'c  iu  1k8G 
an  importiint  iiicilieal  inlnsion  was  foiimlHl  by 
Uev.  David  Kerr  I'rcws,  who  snbseqiientlj  iie;- 
foniied  heroic  and  important  services  as  a  non- 
comlmtant  in  the  war  lielwecn  the  African 
Tjiikes  ('ompnny  and  the  Arab  slave-lrndets. 
The  result  was  ihal,  at  the  ch)sc  of  1889.  :hc 
Aralwsisned  a  treaty  hy  which  the  white  niLii 
glutted  the  concessions  llie;)- deitumded.  During 
Ihe  war  Dr.  Cross  tendered  his  medical  aid  to 
the  woundeil  on  both  sides,  meanwhile  wiring 
for  (he  sick  and  neeily  of  the  natives. 
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JIadagascak. 

The  meilifnl  mission  wns  first  liegiin  in  1862 
liy  tlic  J.'iml'>ii  Missionary  Siiriety,  througli  Dr, 
liiiviilson.  ;ni(l  in  1806  it  wns  great];'  eslciukd 
nnikr  Dr.  Tlioinson,  In  1873  tlicre  existed  a, 
'  liijyal  McilioU  Slissiounry  College,"  witli  41 
sliuli'iits.  Willi  a  hoKijital  for  80  pHtients,  tliree 
(li-pin-!iri('s,  14  native  Chrislian  women  iu 
rraiiiiiij:  l'i>r  nurses,  aud  in  which  over  10,000 
ciisf*  were  aimiiully  liviiied. 

jltj^'n'triiii'teo.—Mc'iliciilllissiiinary  Acndemy 
i mil [i^iirii fell  July,  188U;  tcu  lulls  Uuve  obtained 
(HftWlllicirdipli'imns.  ArninL'CQieulsbavulHfn 
iniiilc  fririi  veiyfull  course  iif  live  years*  study, 
liruceiUtl  by  iiu  exnmiuatiuu  iu  general  ednca- 
tii>n.  Tliu  liospitid  was  reopened  in  1881;  iu 
six  yt'ars  l.TW  in-palieiits  have  been  treated  in 
its  wards,  of  whom  945  were  cured  and  548  re- 
lieved: tlie  averajice  allendance  of  out-patleuts 
is  al>i»tt  100  weekJy.  and  all,  except  tbe 
iKHausr,  willingly  |xiy  a  moderate  charge. 
Several  uMive  students  ai'o  pursuing  a  course  of 
medic  in  u, 

.il«'(i'(fteJ^.— A  hospital  was  built  in  18«4.  "I 
do  honestly  and  flnniy  believe,"  writes  Dr. 
Andrew  Davidsim  at  llic  close  of  1868,  "that 
if  1  hail  at  coiumand  a  moderate  sum  per  an. 
mun,  I  eould  reach  witiiin  a  few  yenrs  every 
tribe  in  the  eouutry.     My  plan  is  this:  to  select 
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s  of  the  clerical  mission- 


31>%o.— The  Cottage  Hospital,  founded  ii> 
memory  of  Autia  L.  Whitney,  who  died  in 
Tokyo  April  ITlh,  1883,  was  (wn'mienced  Novem- 
ber, 1880.  antl  ns  soon  as  the  roof  was  uu  and 
floors  laid,  began  to  receiveand  treat  the  throng, 
ing  patientM.  Tlie  bcils  are  English  made,  witli 
apriug  mattrcssf's.  Tiic  iustilutiou  has  consult- 
ing  and  mmlicine  rooms.  There  ai«  several 
native  traluing-schnols  for  uurse«.  and  many 
asylums  for  tlie  blind  and  attiicled.  Japan  is 
not  far  iKhiml  some  of  tbe  more  bnckwai'd 
Slates  of  America.  The  saitilary  condition  of 
the  people  is  more  satlsfaclorj'  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  Drlunt.  At  the  two  dispensaries  in 
Tokyo  under  the  clrnrge  of  Dr.  llarrell  (I88T) 
ll,9((;f  calls  have  been  made— an  increase  of 
a.rjtlOover  the  jTiir  before:  61  in-patients  were 
Irentcd  in  teiniKimry  i|Uarlers, 

(tt'ik'i.—The  medical  mission  has  been  more 
than  self-supimrttng:  in-patients  iu  8t.  Barna- 
bas Hospital  (1887)  105.  out-patients  1,393,  who 
made  6,!I85  visits.  A  Bible-Ieacher  Is  einploj'ed 
dailj'  to  instruct  the  patients  iu  Ohrfstuinity. 
The  fees  from  the  patients  amounted  to  ^2,8a'0, 
and  after  all  expenses  of  the  year  were  paid  a 
balance  reninlned  of  (!445. 

Korea. 
Seoul,  — Tlie  rapidly  developed  work  bere 
px-w  out  of  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
print*,  Jlin  Yong  Ik,  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Allen,  who 
arrived  just  prior  to  the  emeiite  of  1884.  The 
superiority  of  Western  medical  skill,  made  man- 
ifest by  Ihe  Ircatmeiit  of  birtb  the  prince  and 
the  wounded  Chinese  mldiers,  induced  the 
king  \n  onler  at  once  Ibe  building  of  a  new 
hoKjutal  fojMTied  April.  1885)  and  tbe  purchase 
cf  a  n>nii>iiuiid  of  buildings  adjoining  the  hos- 
pital to  be  tilted  for  a  school-house.     Money 


was  appropriated  for  needed  apparatin 
complete  outfit  of  surgical  instruments.  Grand 
total  of  cases  for  tbe  year.  10,400;  operations, 
804,  by  only  two  physicians,  Drs.  Allen  and 
Heron.  Venereal  disorders  among  these  basely 
sensual  people  present  a  terrible  showing;  no 
less  than  1,686  cases,  chiefly  syphilitie,  were 
treated ,  and  there  were  845  cases  of  skin  disease, 
due  iu  the  main  to  want  of  cleauUuess.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  native  faculty  that  about  lifty 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  Korea  are  caused  by 
sniall-i)o.\.  (Dr.  Allen,  sent  ont  1^  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  on  a  salary  of  ¥1,500,  soon 
earned  from  |5,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  which  be 
turnetl  over  to  the  Board;  he  has  also  beenseut 
with  the  embassy  to  the  United  States  by  the 
king.)  Twelve  students  (1887),  who  are  siyj- 
ported  by  the  government,  are  preparing  for 
medical  work.  Dining  the  third  year  1,9;0 
hospital  cases  were  treated. 

Peiisia. 
"  Dr.  Grant,  the  first  physician  sent  to  Persia, 
found  that  bismedical  practice  gave  bim  twenty 
times  as  much  inlereourse  with  (he  Slobamme- 
dnns  as  the  clerical  missionary  could  secure." 
His  treatment  of  tbe  governor  of  Tabriz  pre- 
pared Ihe  way  for  the  mission  at  Oroomiah. 
This  remarkable  man,  by  his  patience,  consuni- 
male  skill. and  eniineni  character,  won  universal 
favor  in  Persia  anil  opened  the  lioor  for  the 
founding  of  various  mission  enterprises  in  this 

OiwmiaH.— The  hospital,  in  spadoiis  grounds 
(16  acres),  well-shaded,  near  the  city,  bas  been 
built  (1886).  eijuipped,  and  Is  in  full  operation. 
The  dispensary  Las  been  thronged  with  sick 
(1887) :  as  many  as  100  a  day  are  sometimes 
treated,  besides  numerous  visits  made  far  and 
near.  Dr.  Holmes'  appointment  ns  consulting 
physician  to  (he  beir-a|>parent  to  tbe  throne, 
has  greatly  aideii  tbe  work. 

J^madim. — Number  of  cases  treated  (1887) 
over  5,000,  while  the  number  of  visitors  was 
double  that  number. 

rcAfJMB.— By  Imperial  firman  (1887),  his 
majesty  has  aiitbori7*d  the  American  mission- 
aries to  establish  a  hospital,  where,  without 
re^rd  to  religion  or  nationality,  all  seeking 
relief  shall  be  received  for  iieatment,  and  bis 
majesty  has  conferred  upon  Dr.  Torreuce.  ilircc- 
tor,  the  title  of  Grand  Offlcer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Lion  and  Sun  of  Per?in, 

Tabrii  also  has  a  dispcnsarv.  and  at  Teheran 
the  Ferry  Hospital  is  (188T)  being  built, 

Arasia. 

See  Keith  Falconer  5tission. 
Si  AM. 

In  1838  Dr.  Cart  Giitalafl,  tbe  famous  Ger- 
man missionary,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlin,  visited 
Bangkok,  treated  tboiisands  of  patients  who 
applied  for  medical  aid,  and  distributed  boxes 
of  books  and  tracts  in  Ibe  Chinese  tongue.  Tbey 
wereso  impressed  with  theneeds  of  Siamandtbe 
open  door  to  the  missionary-,  tliat  they  apiwaled 
to  the  churches  of  Anieriea  to  send  forth  laborers 
into  this  new  harvest  field. 

Bniigkok.—The  hospital  here  resulted  (1887), 
from  the  efforts  of  foreign  citti'.ena  to  take  care 
of  sick  seamen  in  the  port,  the  king  himself  con- 
tributingfoiiracrcs.  containing  buildings  suitable 
for  a  hospital,  physicians'  dwellings,  and  s~ 
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TantB'  quarlers.  The  first  year  1,300  cases  came 
unrter  ibe  care  ot  Dr.  Hays.  To  the  Biiplist  Mis- 
sion the  kiug  has  recently  ^ven  the  suoa  of 
$240,000  fur  a  hwpilal  auil  scLwls. 

P€tdiabiii'i. — Here  the  king  aud  qHcen  have 
contributed  lo  the  medical  misuouary  work  (to 
1890)  $35,000,  nud  hU  mnlcsiy  has  presented  Dr. 
J.  B.  TbodipsoD  Willi  a  silver  medal  for  services 
rendered  to  lils subjects.  In  18tJ8addi(ioas  were 
made  to  the  bospital,  consisting  of  tn-o  wings 
erected  in  fronl  of  the  old  building ;  one  wing 
contflitiing  the  dispensary  and  operating-room, 
the  other  lojprovlde  a  ward  for  women  .-ind  cbU- 
dren.  Dr.  Thoinpson  treated  3,a38cases during 
1887. 

Biitftboive  [the  third  city  in  importance). — Here 
the  prime- minister  gave  to  the  Mission  a  large 
and  well-built  biick  bouse,  wbicb  was  the  result 
of  medical  mi^on  work,  as  he  and  bis  family 
bad  been  under  treatment  at  Petcbaburi  and 
&i]iE:kok, 

Chieng  Vai.—X  new  dispensary  bas  been 
I1S88)  completed,  anil  n  smnll  temporary  bospi- 
lat  erected,  while  much  material  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  permanent  hospital.  In  seven 
months  Dr.  Cary  ti-eaied  610  paiieiils,  much  of 
the  medicine  used  being  paid  for  by  themselves. 
Surgical  cases  were  treated  with  almost  uniform 


Here  the  muniSccnt  sum  of  Rs.  3.300,000  has 
!«*[!  ^iven  {13871  by  Mr,  Taria  Topban  for  the 
builduig  of  tiie  fiospilal  and  its  permanent 
maintenance  :  the  British  Government  holding 
in  trust  the  sum  of  Rs.  1,300.000  for  the  support 
of  ibis  cbaritAble  institution. 

Medical  missions  are  also  carrit-il  on  at  the 
followinir  named  places:  Jfoiwvw  iFej:  and  Tan- 
gier! :  fX}'-  M-tdeira,  Formmn,  etc.;  alM  in  -Ui-;- 
hoariie,  where,  in  Ibe  Mission  House  next  the 
Dispensary,  some  l.SOO  (1886)  have  been  brought 
to  Christ,  and  over  35,000  have  attended  the  irec 
medical  dispensary . 

Medical  Missioss  especiai.i.y  foh  the 
Jews  are  canied  on  In  .Terusidera,  Tilicrias, 
Constantinople,  Bulla- Peith,  Snivrna,  Riiluit, 
lid  London,  nil  of  whfch  are  sup- 
^  itish  Societies. 
—Here  is  the  oldest  and  by  far  the 
largest  organlziitlun.  The  hospltnl  iiilmltted 
(lnlB87)«4B  patients  (417  males,  432  fernalesj, 
while  the  out-patient  deiiartmenc  dealt  with  no 
fewer  than  17,480  owes. 

JWei-iVw.— Begun  by  Dr,  Tiirmncc  in  1884. 
From  November,  1887,  to  Februarv,  1888,  there 
were  601  dispensary  patients,  of  wiiom  383  were 
Jews,  144  Moslems,  and  T5  Cliristians.  The 
visits  of  these  patients  were  a.lfl.'i,  being  an 
average  of  31  limes  for  each.  Many  patients 
were  visited  at  their  own  homes  of  whom  no 
record  has  licen  kept. 

(hn»Utn.UnopU.~la  an  airy  hall  (for  100  peo- 
ple) one  may  sec  Scripture  verses  In  many  lim- 
giiages  so  placed  as  lo  eatch  tlie  eyes  of  the  Jews, 
who  come  from  many  lands  to  visit  the  dispen- 
sarf .  In  1887  of  the  cases  trcate<l  there  were 
6.(B6  Jews,  140  Mohammedans,  and  735  of 
other  creeds.— total  6,1131,— and  503  visits  to  pa- 
tients at  their  own  homes. 

Bnda-J^sth.—IYiH  work  was  established  in 
1841.  Patients  (in  18S7)  312  (of  whom  138  were 
Jews)  and  1,001  visit.s. 


Smyriiit. — Hospital  established,  and  during 
the  first  yeur  77  cases  (SH  Jews)  were  treated. 

Hiibut-!?iileh  (JIoriMX'ol.— I  hiring  1887  Ibtre 
were  treated  l,8an  cases;  of  whom  319  were 
Jews.  1,838  were  floors,  Europeans.  Anibs, 
and  Berbers  ;  visits  lo  homes,  218.  ^'une  of 
ibe  indoor  iwlieuis  had  ever  before  lieani  of 
the  name  of  Jesus.  This  mission  work  is  also 
conducted  nt  ^afcd. 

I^ndon. — The  mission  here  is  assiieiated  with 
much  other  work  in  belndf  of  Ismel,  e.Mendiiig 
to  the  Continent,  and  also  to  North  Afrieii.  The 
attendances  in  1S87  were  13,83i,  ineluiiiug  5,000 
individual  palients,  reve:dim;theiinnieuseseojie 
of  this  missiiin.  Among  llie  various  Hgeueies 
allncbed  lo  the  iiii-rtii.u  is  a  touv;de>cent  hiime 
for  the  Jews  who  have  been  treattil  in  llie  hns- 
phal. 

Adeatititgen  and  Itenefifit.—l.  .Medical 
missionaries,  as  far  as  possible,  beeoine  self-sup- 
ponii^,  ami  go  out  on  nn  utiseclarian  laisis. 

2.  Tliis  plan  docs  not  eoutliel  with  the  work 
of  the  regular  mission  boaiils,  but  on  the  con- 
trary its  purpose  is  to  supplement  their  elTorlu, 
and' pioneer  where  they  may  follow. 

3.  Where  a  disiH^nsnry  has  been  located  a 
church  lias  mwn  iwen  fonned. 

4.  Medical  mission  work  destroys  eii.*ie.  In 
the  waiting-room  may  lie  wen,  iliiy  after  day, 
sitting  side  by  side,  the  Uralimin,  Siidra  aiid 
tihanar,  the  Pulaynr  and  IMriah,  the  devil-w-or- 
shipper,  the  worshipiier  of  Siva,  the  Miihain- 
me<lan,  the  Roman  Catholic,  iin<l  Pnilesiiint^ 
men.  women,  of  all  cusiesund  creeds,  while  wali- 
iiiir  their  turn  to  lie  examined,  lisietiiug  atten- 
tively to  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  ami  the 
pri'aebing  of  the  gosjiel.  thouiiands  of  whom, 
othcnvise.  -would  never  have  an  opporlnnity  of 
hearing  the  tidings  of  sidvatlon. 

5.  Medical  inlhsliui  n-orlc  secures  pioicciiou 
and  provision.  Dr.  Summers,  with  tbirlv-sit 
carriers,  penetrated  Africa  1,,500  miles  in  ii  di- 
rect line,  SL-cnring  from  Ids  grateful  iialients  alt 
the  means  ami  niaterinl  which  they  needed  ii))iin 
the  long  and  dillieult  tonr,  and  during  his  wlmlu 
career  of  three  and  a  half  years  he  aid  not  ru- 
ceiveil  one  dollar  fmm  the  Honiu  Society. 

0.  Me<lical  mis.sions  are  far  reaching  in  their 
results.  "As  many  as  1,200  lo  1,400  towns  and 
villages  have  been  representetl  in  a  single  year 
among  the  in-_paticnts  of  one  hospital,  w  ho",  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  carry  with  them  some  of 
the  trulli  received.  In  nine  years  more  limn 
100,000  patients  hiul  been  treated  in  the  dl-iwn- 
saries  under  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Sledi- 
cnl  Mission,  llic  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  reach  50,000  palieuts 
every  year. 

T.  Medical  mission  work  (especially  in  China) 
is  lessenbig  the  anti-foreign  feeling,  is  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  superstition  which  connects 
disease  with  evil  spirits,  an<i  is  giving  consl.anl 
proof  of  the  tinseltiKh  character  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

8.  '■  tJnc  thing  is  perfectly  certain,"  said  Dr. 
Post  of  Syria,  "  namely,  that  niedical  mission 
work  never  fails.  Other  work  mav  fail,  but 
this  aflonling  of  relief  f[>r  physitiil  sutfi^ring 
goes  on  the  debit  side  of  Christianity  in  all 
eases,  and  opens  the  way  for  other  work  lo 
follow." 

For  addilional  references  to  medicid  work  see 
articles  ontliu  different  countries  and  stations 
mentioned  atmve.  the  Missionary  Societies  and 
Methods  of  Missionary  work. 
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Medical  Mission  of  Chicago.    Hend-  claimed  lo  tlieni  l)v  tliose  who  mioisier  to  ibeir 

Siurieis,  7  antt  9  Jackson  8lteel.    Orgaoized  bodily  wauts  aud  inarniities. 

arcli,  1885.    lucorporaied  July,  1885.     Title  2.  By  aidiiig  financially  and  otLerwise  young 

— ■'  Auiei'icau  Medical  Missionary  Society."  men  wlio  may  otter  themselves  for  this  depari- 

This  Society  Is  tulerdenouiinaiiouai  in  char-  meut  of  llie  Lord's  work,  and  who,  after  care- 

acter,  imd  coniprises  three  deparlmeuts:  fill  e\auiiuatiou,  are  approved  (i^r  their  piety 

iTIrst,  H  boanl  of  innuiigers  having  the  su-  aud  cupaclly,  and  by  providiug  them  with  the 

prenie  control.  means  of  becoming  fully  equipped;  thoroughly 

tiecond.  aboard  of  bonornrydircctorshavlng  qnalifled,  aud  wcll-educatM  medical   luen,  as 

ndvixnrt'  fuucdous.  well  as  prnciically  acquainted  with  evaDgelJstic 

Thiril,  au  executive  committee,  composed  of  woik    while    prosecuting    their    piiofesaional 

the  otbcei's  of  the  board  of  manugei's  having  studies. 

tile  piiwur  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Sa-  S,  By  endeavoritie  to  promote  the   employ- 

ciety  during  the  recess  of  the  boaiii.  iiient  of  female  medical  mission  agency  In  the 

II  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  organiza-  forei^  field  where  such  an  auxiharj'  to  evan- 

tion  to  establish  foreign  missions  or  lo   send  gelistic  work  Is  urgently  required, 

cither  phj'Bicians  or  mmlstere  into  the  mission-  4.  By  furnishing   other   missionary  boards 

ary  fields  of  labor  under  Its  own  superintend-  ivith  medical  missionaries  who  shall  be  highly 

ence,   but  to  furnish   sj'slematic  aud  well-di-  educated  medical  men,  worthy  representatives 

rccted  aid  in  securing  a  full  medical  education  of  the  profession. 

to  such  young  men  and  women  belonging  to  5.  By  establishing,  either  iudeiwQdently  or 

any   of  the   recognize<l  evangelical   Christian  in   co-opcmtion  with   olber  societies,   medical 

denominations  as  can  comply  with  the  follow-  mission  stations  and  dispensaries  abroad;  by 

ins:  supporting  as  maiiy  medical  missionaries  in  the 

lieqnir€itenU.—\.  Every  applicant  must  fur-  foreign  t.AA  as  the  funds  at  Its  dispell  and  the 

nisii  tlie  executive  committee  satisfactory  leati-  demand  by  other  missionary-  societies  for  our 

monlals  of   canicsl  Christian    character   and  medically  trained  missionaries  will  allow;  by 

ability  for  ('lirlstiim  work  from  his  or  her  assisting  medical  missionaries  laboring  abroad 

churoh,  society,  or  board  of  missions.  in  connection  with  other  societies  with  grants 

3.  Eveiy  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  of  medicines,  instrumeuts.  etc.;  and  by  diffus- 

eunie  college,  or  produce  evidence  of  having  iug  medical  missionary  intelligence  as  widely 

received  a  fair,  HtieTal  education.  "  '          '       '      '      '" 

3.  Every  applicant  must  pass  a  physical  e:  _.  _.  . . 
amiuutlrin.  as  is  required  by  our  good  insurance  missions, 
compimies.  The  board  of  managers  is  so  proportioned, 

4.  Every  applicant  must  agree  to  take  a  full  denominationally,  as  to  represent  t lie  catholicity 


medical  conrse  of  thi'ee  years,  and  to  graduate,  of  the  Society's 

6.  Every  applicant  must  bind  himself  or  her-         Aclualcostof  medical  mission  training  is  f  100 

self,  on  completion  of  the  course  of  medical  and  upwards  for  each  of  three  courses,  making 

education  fitruished  by  the  Society,  to  go  out  a  total  of  $300,  or  as  much  more  as  one  is  able 

to  the  foreign  fields  as  a  medical  missionary,  and  willing  to  spend  for  a  better  style  of  living, 

or  else  to  nay  back  to  the  Society  the  cost  of  or  luxuries  not  necessary. 
the  medical  education  provided.  Life-membership  in  the  American  Medical 

These  rules,  besides  exacting  evidence  of  Missionary  Society  costs  only  $100.  which  en- 
Christian  character  and  other  nmlcd  qualitlca-  titles  the  member  to  a  place  in  the  honorary 
tions,  also  guard  against  tbe  loudeucy  lo  send  board  of  directors.  Those  paying  fSOO  and 
out,  as  medical  m^lonnrics,  men  and  women  upward  shall  be,  in  addition  lo  life-member- 
with  only  an  inadequate  amount  of  medical  ship,  constituted  honorary  members  of  the 
knowledge.  board  of  managers  of  the  Society.    A  life- 

The  Siiciety  does  not  intend  to  devote  any  membership  fee  pays  the  necessary  expenses  of 

part  of  the  money  received  to  the  establishment  one  student  for  one  year  at  the  minimum  rate 

of  any  medical  college,  as  the  work  can  be  as  above  noted. 

more  economically  and  eftlcleully  done  in  the        The  Society  is  now  lOctober,  1890)  furnish- 

best  class  of  medical   colleges  already  cstab-  ing  eight  young  men  with  their  medical  educa- 

lished  In  various  parts  of  the  country.    As  tiou  free  in  the  "  Rush"  iiud  "  Chicago"  Jledi- 

none  of  the  ofHcers  receive  salaries,  all  the  cai  Colleges,  and  the  Society  has  thus  aiven  a 

money  contributed  can  be  devoted  directly  lo  regular  medical  education  in  these  colleges  to 

the  work  of  education,  except  a  very  limited  over  tbirtyyoime  men.     In  this  feature  The  So- 

amount  for  stjitiouery,  printing,  etc.,  for  tbe  ciety  takes  a  leading  position. 
sc*crctary  and  general  agent.  As  early  a-  ''""''  ■'-  '^~-■■•■- 

Tlie  various  bodies   composing   the   Sec  In  A 
share  in  Its  benefits  in  proportion  to  their  g  Ind 

to  its  funds.  T         ie.         B  J  U  the 

Aims  and  OaiECTS. — The  great  ob.ject  of  h  a    h        d  8  It  is 

Society  shall  be  to  endeavor  to  promote    h  p  b  m  h  medical 

couseci'ation  of  the  healing  art  lo  the  servic  rv  g      d  g  otit  the 

Christ:  w 

1.  By  making  use  of  a  dispensary  and  Ir 
ing  institution,  in  addition  to  the  medical  Me<l     ge    ,     w    of  North  Transvaal,  East 

Btriiciionin  the  colleges,  where  the  principle  of  South  Africa,  north  of  SIphome,  south  of  the 

medical  tnissions  may  be  seen  in  practical  oper-  Limpopo  River.     Mission  station  of  the  Berlin 

-•'—  —the  sick  and  suffering  receiving  appro-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society;  1  missionary,  10 
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Tbe  al:iiioii  was  foiindeii  in  1?S1,  mid  iu  ISS-t 
the  prciieUiT  nuU  bis  lii'lptr  ntre  iiiimk'ri'ii.  At 
preseut,  bii\vi;ver,  the  staiiou  is  liuurisliiug, 

Mveriil  (Jliral),  a  city  of  Ibe  XovtbwL'st 
Provluces,  luilin,  buUway  botwttu  tLe  Gaiigts 
aud  Jumtia  rivt'rs.  C'liuiaie  viiriabk',  subitct 
to  I'XtTemes.  PopiiLitlou,  Sl.OUU,  Himlus, 
Moslems,  Juins,  Uliristuiiis.  Lnngiuigt.',  Unlu, 
Hinili.  Mission  ^tatiou  (J.  3[.  S. :  1  inls^funar}-, 
2  feniiik  inissioairies,  10  niillvu  htlpcrs.  5  out- 
stations,  3T3  aUhereuts,  3  churches,  186  coiii- 
muuicanta,  3  schools,  41)0  scbolacs. 

ncisK,  BciUniiiiii  Chirk,  b.  Bethlehem, 

Conn.,T.  S.  A.,  Au"ust  9tb,  l"sa;  cni(iiiaieil 
1809:  was  couvyrttil  la  coUep;  nnil  joiucd  (be 
college  cburcb.  After  gmduatiou  he  taught 
school  at  Beiltiird,  N.  Y,,  iinil  s|x:ut  two  years 


that  was  foniicil  For  Inquiry  and  prayer  lu  refer- 
ence to  their  personal  dtitj  to  engage  hi  mission 
work  among  the  heathen,  and  deicvmined  to  de- 
vote hinisell  10  a  missionary  life.  He  was  or- 
daine<l  June  21st,  1815,  and  sailed  Octolwr  aSd 
following  as  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
American  Board's  mission  In  JaSna,  Ceylon. 
There  he  labored  forty  years.  In  1840,  afler  an 
absence  of  twenty-live  years,  he  visiteii  the 
United  States,  and  sailed  again  from  Boston 
OnoberlTth,  1841,(0  resume  uls  mission  labors. 


Americi.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  May  ISib, 
1862,  aged  slxty-lbree.  He  possfsed  a  kind, 
conciliatory  spirit,  excellent  judgment,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  bis 
missionary  associates. 

SIvtklllH,  a  city  of  Burma,  recentlv  occu- 
pieil  as  a  station  of  the  American  B;tptist  Jlissiou- 
ary  Union.     Has  1  missionary  and  wife. 

Hciiiel,  n  town  of  Japan,  near  Tokyo. 
Station  of  Ibe  United  Church  of  Japan  ;  1 
preacher,  176  chutch-menilM'rs. 

M(.'giiHiiM|>iir»iii,  a  town  of  lladrns, 
India,  Centreofachurch  council  of  the  CM. S,; 
63  churches,  20  native  pastors,  4,004  communi- 
cants, 3,400  scholars. 

nclaiiCNlH,  tbe  name  given  to  that  ]>art  of 
Australasia  wbich  lies  south  of  tlic  e<iuatur.  In- 
cluding New  Ouinea,  New  Ireland,  Solomon 
Islands,  the  New  Hehrides,  New  Ctdedonia,  the 
LoulMade  irroup,  and  manv  small  ^rotiiK  of 
islands,  Theinbabltautsof  itelaiiesiabavemore 
of  tbe  negro  cliaracterisiics,  as  ilislinguisbcrl 
from  the  more  typlciil  3Ialay  races  of  3Iicro- 
csla.    ( See  special  articles. ) 

!IIelniiCMlfiii  mttttloii.— Headquarters, 
Norfolk  Island.  Melanesia, 

The  diocese  of  tbe  tlrst  Anglican  bishop 
of  New  Zealand  exientltd  over  84'  of  latitude 
and  20  of  longitude,  and  thus  embraced  a  large 
numlKT  of  tbe  islands  of  the  South  Pacific;  and 
Bisbop  Selwyn,  occupied  as  be  was  with  tbe 
duties  of  his  colonial  diocese— so  extensive  tLat 
it  has  since  l>cen  divided  into  six — at  once  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  a  sucgestion  made  to 
him  upon  the  occasion  of  bis  consecration  as 
bishop  of  New  Zealand  in  1841  by  Archbishop 
Howley— viz.,  that  he  should  establisli  an  Island 
Mission  apart  from  that  of  New  Zealand.  He 
made  many  voyages  along  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
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liuul,  and  bccatni 
small  craft  at  s 
his  univereity  days,  but  was  not  able  to  vifit 
any  of  the  heatbcn  islands  of  Ibe  South  i^eas 
until  1847,  when  he  set  sail  in  II,  M,  S.  "  Diilo" 
on  ii  voyage  of  inspL-ctiou,  wliieb  n-sulteil,  two 
years  later,  in  a  sicond  voyage  in  bis  own  small 
schooner,  the  "Undine,  of  twenty-oLe  Ions. 
Ten  days  after  leaving  Auckland  he  reached 
Aueilyum,  l.OtH)  miles  to  the  norlb,  the  meet 
southerly  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  wL.'iv 
be  met  Cuphiiii  (now  Adiuiralj  Krskiue  of 
II.  M.  8.  "  Uavauiiab,"  in  whose  i'um|>any  he 
proposetl  10  make  his  trial  voyage,  the  iibji-ct  oi 
which  was  to  get  vouug  lads  from  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  New  L'alc- 
doniu,  to  tiike  Inick  with  him  to  Auckland, 
where  thev  would  be  iusirucled  in  reading',  writ- 
ing, and  tue  elenieniarj-  truihB  ()f  the  Scnjiturcs. 
Tlic  vessels  proceeded  cm  tbeir  way  Ihrougb  tbe 
various  groups  of  islands,  the  Bisb'op  developing 
a  wonderful  art  in  piiuing  tbe  eontideiiee  of  tbe 
savage  people.  Each  of  the  unmv  I.^lauds  has  a 
language  of  its  own,  Ian  he  picked  up  a  few 
words  In  each,  and  carefully  noted  down  tbe 
names  of  the  clitcfK  whom  he  met  on  one  voyage, 
and  as  carefullv  Inquired  for  them  when  tic 
next  visited  tbefr  island.  Human  nature  being 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  those  chief*  liked 
to  be  remembered  by  name,  and  in  this  way,  and 
by  his  great  tact  and  never-falling  kiiiilness. 
Bishop  Helwyn  (calned  the  affections  even  of  (he 
cannibals  of  the  Bouih  Seas.  P^om  year  to  year, 
in  bis  nequainlancc  with  the  iieas  and  the  people 
increaiied,  and  as  be  obtained  n  larger  vessel,  he 
CKteniled  his  voyages  lowanjs  Ibe  noi'tli,  and 
most  of  the  islands  iH-tween  New  Zealand  and 
tbe  Santa  Cruz  group  were  visited;  idl  of  Ibeni, 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  Loyally  Islands  and 
the  soulhem  portion  of  the  New  Hebrides  grou]i, 
being  without  European  missionaries  or  even 
native  teachers.  With  a  courage  and  entcriirise 
never  surpassed,  and  wild  ixial  and  wisdom 
etjuid  to  bis  [ivculiar  trials  and  difttculties,  tbe 
liishop  pioneered  tlie  way  for  tbiwe  who  were 
to  follow.  Few  men  have  braved  so  many 
dangers,  with  lers  means  of  defeiiee,  in  tbe  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  In  his  first  voyages  lie  had  no 
charts,  and  Cor  a  long  lime  bad  to  rely  iiiNin  his 
own  drawings  and  stimc  old  Siiani>^h  and  Hus- 
siun  cliarls.  He  luul  to  command  his  vessel, 
take  oltservntioDS,  calculate  distances,  pull  a 
rope,  and  manage  people  on  board  speaking 
perhaps  ten  languages.  The  natives  who  eainu 
on  board  sometimes  hniught  their  wives  with 
them,  and  the  bishop  made  dresses  for  the  wo- 
men, and  when  lliey  were  sick,  "lieeven  washed 
their  liablcs."  Thus  was  the  Mi^lancslan  Mission 
founde<l,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  bishojis  of 
Australasia  held  in  Sydnc-y  in  IH.IO  it  was 
adopted  by  them  as  the  mission  work  of  their 
eburcbes. 

By  colli ribullims  fiwiii  Australia,  the  "  I'or- 
der  Maid,"  a  schooner  of  100  Ions,  was  fur- 
nished fortlie mission;  and  in  1851  Dr.  Tyrivll, 
the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  New  Soulli  Wales, 
who  bad  liecn  Ilishop  Belwyn's  eomride  in  tiie 
Cambridge  University  boat,  accomiMinierl  him 
on  a  voyage.  At  Alaflicollo,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  New  Hebrides,— where  very  lilllo  inter- 
course  could  have  been  held  with  while  men, 
since  the  natives  did  not  know  the  worils  "  to- 
bacco" and  "  missionary,"  usually  the  first  two 
Kiiglish  words  known  in  the  South  Seas,— 
Bisbop  Selwyn  and  his  men  had  a  narrow  cs- 
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cant".  Leaving  the  Bishop  of  Ncwcaslle  on  tlic 
■■  Uiittk'i"  Muiil,"  till!  iSislio|i  of  Ntw  Zeiiliiud 
laiidfil,  iia  he  almost  ulwiiys  did  when  utar  iiuy 
isliiiul,  and  K'ulked  about,  makiug  special  uc- 
(|i)aintimee  with  a  very  pleusiiig  elderly  man 
ami  hl!<  sun.  a  Que  iutullij^eut  lad.  Piiidin^  a 
wfU  ()f  gojid  water,  tlie  bishop  returned  (he 
iif\t  inintiiug  with  a,  pnrty,  tu  replenish  his 
«  ater-fjisks.  The  work  was  fraught  with  some 
■latij^er,  and,  hiul  It  not  been  for  the  extraordi- 
nary presence  of  mind,  which  never  seemed  to 
lie  alisent  from  the  Bishop  of  Kuw  Zealand,  the 
men  might  never  have  returned  to  the  boat. 
The  people  were  bent  on  mischief,  bnt  the 
bishop  kept  his  eye  on  the  chief,  told  liis  men 
li>  go  on  nltli  the  water,  and  thus  got  nil  In 
srtfc-ty  to  the  boats,— greatly  to  the  refief  of  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  watching 
the  stnic  of  affairs  wilh  ills  glass.  The  canoes, 
whicti  liad  In  the  meaii time  surrounded  the  ship, 
when  the  bishop's  party  ani red  were  got  away, 
and  no  liarm  was  douc. 

In  18515  the  Hcv.  John  Coleridge  PatWsoii, 
>I.A.,  joined  the  mission  at  his  own  chiirKes, 
waK  trained  by  Dr.  Selwyn  to  take  complete 
cliarirt-  of  it,  and  in  1861  was  coasecmteil  Bishop 
of  Jfelanesiii.  Carrying  on  the  work  as  the 
Blihop  of  Xew  Zealand  had  planne<l  it,  Bisliop 
Patteson  colleclcd  bauds  of  young  men,  who 
weie  traincil  first  at  Auckland  and  after wanls' 
at  Norfolk  Island  (to  which  the  headquarters  of 
the  mission  were  removed  In  186T).  Bisliop 
Patteson  was  joined  by  Kev.  H.  H.  Codrington, 
51. A.,  of  Wadhnui  College,  Oxford,  who  also 
lalMu'ed  jrratuitoasiy,  and  together  they  trained 
young  nieu  to  he  misHlonaHes  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Tlie  chief  sphere  of  Bishop 
Patresou's  labors  was  In  the  Northern  New 
Uehrides,  the  Btmka,  and  Solomon  groups. 
Between  the  latter  are  Iho  Santa  Cruz  and 
Swallow  Isles,  where  he  eagerly  sought  open- 
ings:  and  It  was  at  Nakapii  In  the  Bwallow 
group  that  he,  with  Ilev.  J.  Atkin  and  a  native 
teacher,  was  murdered  in  1871.  But  the  work 
was  earrii-tl  on.  _Dr.  Codrington,  while  dc'cKii- 
ing  the  bishopric,  continued  the  mission,  which 
now  owes  more  than  can  he  said  to  his  labors 
ill  every  Uekl  of  the  work,  but  especially  to  his 
management  of  the  school  at  Norfolk  Island, 
and  III  his  unwearied  ivsearches  Into  the  philol- 
DffV  of  tlie  island  languages  and  bis  application 
iif'them  to  the  pnictieal  work  of  tmiislatlons. 
In  1873  Kev.  J.  li.  Selwyn.  JI.A.,  a  son  of  tlie 
pioneer  liisbop.  and  Hcv.  John  Still  volunleeretl 
for  Ihc  work,  and  Ihe  former  was,  in  1877,  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Melanesia.  He  had  been  a 
crack  oarviuan  at  Cimibrldge,  and  has  proved  a 
llneoceanic  missionary.  Thcpresent  field  of  the 
jrdanusuiu  Mission  embraces  i;roiips  of  islands 
from  the  mirlhcm  part  of  Ihe  New  Hebrides  to 
the  Solomon  Islands,  and  extends  from  17 '  to  7° 
suiilii  latitude  and  from  108  tol.'itj''  east  longl' 
tude.  In  Ihe  Banks  group  the  mission  has  won 
ils  sn'eatest  success,  but  it  is  pnahing  on  to  the 
^nnla  Cruz  Islands,  and  lins  obtained  a  good 
fooling  on  Nakapu,  where  Bishop  Pattesou  per- 

Mmte  of  Woi'hing.—Trmn  the  earliest 
days  of  the  mission  the  Bisliop  of  New  Zealand 
hoped  to  work  these  Islands  by  nieans  of  native 
teachers  and  a  native  ministry.  To  use  his  own 
phrase.  ■■  The  white  corks  were  only  to  float  the 
black  net. "  To  rany  init  this  purpose,  the  isl- 
lands  are  divided  into  districts,  each  headed  by 
a  while  clergyman  or  member  of  the  staff,  and 
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from  these  districts  boys  are  brought  every 
year  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  they  are  tiaim'a 
to  be  teachei's  of  Ibeir  own  people.  The  mis- 
sion estate  on  thi&  island  comprises  1,000  acres, 
for  which  £3,000  were  paid  by  the  Goverumeut, 
nnd  contains  several  blocks  of  buildings  for  the 
bishop,  clergy,  and  scholars,  chai>cl,  schools, 
and  workshoiis.  Towards  the  cost  of  these 
Bishop  Patteson  contributed  £1,000,  and  Miss 
Tonge,  the  authoress,  gave  the  pi'oflls  of 
"Daisy  Chain,"  and  other  sums  amounting  to 
£1,000.  Farm  work  and  mechanical  operations 
are  carried  on,  whereby  the  island  youths  and 
their  wives  (for  many  are  mairied)  are  instructed 
and  civilized.  Lessons,  in  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  dlaleclsand  languages,  alteinate  with 
work,  and  religions  exercises  are  daily  observed. 
As  opportunity  offers,  these  teachers  are  placed 
at  stations  in  their  o^'ii  homes,  or,  as  Is  often  the 
case,  on  neighboring  Islands.  Here  they  are 
superintended  by  the  white  clergymen,  and  the 
bishop  makes  a  tour  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion every  year.  The  young  men  are  not  al- 
lowed to  become  ministers,  or  even  church- 
members,  until  after  long  trial.  The  school  is 
considered  the  great  work  of  the  mission,  and 
it  Is  souglit  to  form  the  characters  of  the  boys 
by  close  and  personal  Instruction.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  European  staff  has  a  separate  house, 
and  the  boys  are  lodged  with  them,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  be  friendly  and  to  speak  openly 
with  their  teachers.  The  students  number 
about  SOO,  and  to  feetl  and  clothe  them  is  no 
slight  undertaking.  Sweet  potatoes  and  maize 
and  von'  much  of  the  meat,  which  form  the 
stable  food,  are  pitiduced  on  the  place,  and 
Iheirproduclionis  looked  upon  aaa  large  )»iri  of 
the  training  of  the  Melanesians,  but  even  under 
favorable  circumstances  of  weather  and  cro[>a, 
large  quantities  of  biscuit,  rice,  and  sugar  have 
to  be  imported,  and,  as  has  recently  been  the 
case,  when  the  crops  fall  through  drought,  the 
expense  of  importing  makes  heavy  demands 
upon  themisaon  funds.  The  ilelanesian  party 
breaks  up  in  April,  when  the  island  voyages 
begin,  and  Is  not  made  up  again  lil  they  are 
over,  in  November. 

These  winter  voyages  are  the  most  arduous 
part  of  the  work  connected  with  the  mission, 
and  are  prosecuted  under  circumstances  of  con- 
tinual hardship  and  dan^r  over  seven  montlis 
of  the  year  and  18,000  miles  of  sea;  but  without 
tlieni  nnd  tlie  mission  vessel,  the  ''  Southern 
Cross,"  the  mission,  which  has  now  83  stations 
and  schools  on  the  Islands,  could  not  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Income  of  the  mission,  about  £G,S0O,  te 


nient  fund,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  be- 
i|uealhed  by  Bisliop  Patteson,  and  which  pm- 
duces  about  £1,500  a  year.  In  New  Zealand  the 
mission  is  adopted  as  a  work  of  the  chiireh,  and 
collections  are  made  for  It  in  every  parish.  In 
Australia  the  help  is  less  deflnii«,  and  comes 
largely  from  Sunday-schools,  which  support 
scliolars  at  the  mission. 

Miasirm  Fielila. 

Tlie  Mw  Hebrideg.—Mauy  islands  in  the 
New  Hebrides  group  were  visited  by  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  on  his  flret  voyage,  and  a  few 
natives  were  Induced  to  return  with  him  to 
Auckland.     Afterwards  he  and  Bishop  Palte- 
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sou  repeatciilj  stupjieti  ul  uite  aud  aiiotliLT  isliiad     ground  fit  tbe  sides,  so  thnl  lie  could  not  stand 
llieir   animal    voyaijtis   in  the   "Soulberu     erect,  except  when  under  the  ridte-pole.     The 


,"  aud  tilt'  Pruabyttrian  missiouaries  ou  people  were  frieuilly  to  Ilia  resiueuce  among 

Aneityiiai,   Futuuu,  Krunianga,  aud  other  isl-  tbeni,  and  tbe  bishop   kept  up   daily  service 

anda  of  the  group  were  many  times  checreil  and  tau";iit  the  peoijlc,  ke|it  sciiool  iu  the  moru- 

and  helped  by  llieir  visits,  and  the  grcal  interest  iuj;s  and  eveuiiigs,  aud  In  the  afternoons  visited 


whicji  thtry  tilwaj's  lunuffeHted  in  their  mission,  the  villages.  Ttie  language  of  the  islatid  is 
Many  young  nieu  were  trained  at  Auckland  iu  nkiu  to  that  of  Mota,  which  the  bishoii  knew, 
the  early  ihtys.   and   later  at  Norfolk  Island,     Mi  that   he   could  generally  follow  his  tuler- 


neighboring  islands,  and  tivc  or  si\  languages  a   scliool  of  33  children  at  a  villa^j^'  near  bis 

irere  I'edueed  to  writing  by  Bishop  PalteMon;  "  jialace,"  aud  made  a  tour  of  all  Ihe  villages, 

but  gradually  as  tbe  Presbyleriau  Slisslon  iu-  and  was  everywhere  well  received, 
creased  iu  strength  and  enlarged  its  Iwrders,         3.  Opn,  or  Leper's  Isle. — This  island  wa.*  also 

Ihe  !Mckuesian  Mission  contlued  its  labors  lik  discovered  by  Bongnlnville.  aud  was  the  ouly 

this  group  to  Ihe  most  northern  islands,  while  oucof  tlic  New  Hebrides  upon  which  he  landed, 

e.xieuding  its  efforts  towards  t?anta  Cruz  and  Ahbongbappu'benaiveofanallack.hei'einaiucd 

the  Solomon  Islands.  Its  present  stations  Iu  the  long  enough  to  lake  possession  of  tbe  islands  iu 

iN'ew  liebridesare  ou  Maewo,  (>[>a.  aud  Arahga.  tlie  name  of  the  King  of  Fiiiuce,  aud  lo  luiry 

1.  Macwo,  or  Aiiroiii,  situated  belween  188'  underground  a  plauk  of  oak  iiiiou  which  was 

3'    aud   1G8'  lo    cast    longitude,  and   14    51'  an  inseripllou  telling  wliat  he  had  done.     As 

and  15  31'  south  latitude:  tsabont  30  miles  lon^  he  weut  off,  the  natives  stnit  after  him  o  shower 

froni  north  to  south,  aud  7  miles  broad.     It  h  of  arrows  aud  sloues.  aud  he  retaliated  in  pciw- 

Qlaiuous  and  richly  wooded,  and  there  are  der  aud  shot.     Ilis  iuipressiona  of  the  ]icople 

:   plcluresque  waterfalls  in  the  mouutalu  were  not  ravoriiblc.    "  The  islanders,"  he  says, 

It  was  discovere<l  by  Bougahiviile  in  "  are  of  Iwn  colors;  black  aud  mulalto.     ""    ' 


Bisliop  Patteson,  after  the  visit  lo  Leper's  Isle  of  a  yellowish  (.i>lor.  lliev  are  short,  ugly,  ill. 
<([.v.).  went  ashore  here,  aud  his  men  filled  up  proportioned,  aud  mosl  df  thcni  hi  feel  eif  with 
ihelr  water-tanks  at  a  beautiful  walerfall.  A  leprosv,  a  clrcum stance  from  whicii  we  called 
few  young  men  were  obtained  on  Ihls occasion,  Ihe  island  tlicy  inhabit,  Isle  i>f  Lepers."  He 
and  sulwequently  for  Ihe  iuatilution  at  New  saw  few  huts,  nut  many  jieoplc.  Ca|itafii  Cook, 
ilealaud  and  Norfolk  Islanit,  who  were  regn-  iu  1774,  was  visited  by  two  canoes  from  the 
larly  returned  to  their  friends;  thus  friendly  re-  islaud.  liiit  they  did  not  remain  long.  From 
lations  were  established,  aud  the  vessel  called  hl^  sliip  he  saw  many  beautiful  cascades  jiour- 
from  year  to  year.  When  upon  his  las!  crukc  iiig  down  from  the  moiiiitaiut;,  wiiicii  are  aljout 
in  1871  the  bishop  landed  in  two  places.  In  3,000  feet  high.  The  island  is  about  15  miles 
tbe  end  of  the  same  year  H.  AL  S.  "  Hosario  "  long  and  is  8  iiiflcs  from  Aurora, 
sailed  near  the  islanil,  and  tbe  commander  sent  Bisbon  Patteson  bad  a  much  higher  opinion 
oS  a  boal,  under  charge  ot  the  paj^master,  tor  of  the  island  and  islanders  than  bad  Bougain- 
Ihe  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  provisions.  The  villc.  "This  magnificent  island,"  he  wrote. 
paymaster,  wbiieoffering  beads  to  a  native  in  ex-  "is  inhabited  by  a  singularly  fine  race  of  ))eo- 
•change  for  coomnuls.  was  treacherously  struck  pie.  Never  was  a  place  more  completely  mis- 
frombehlud  with  a  club, and  apparently  killed,  named."  Many  times  he  praised  lis  beautiful 
Tliecommander.  seeingtheoceurreneeinimihe  scenery  and  Interesling  people,  and  regretted 
ship,  ordered  a  shell  to  be  lired,  aud  a  party  of  much  that  il  should  have  lieen  called  the  Isle  o( 
seamen  and  marines  landed  for  the  purpose  of  Lepers.  Skin  dineas<'S  common  to  the  Soiilh 
puni^ing  the  wretches,  who,  however,  made  Sealslandsare  there,  but  not  leprosy.  Its  native 
their  escape;  but  four  villages  were  burned  and  name  is  Opa.  Bishop  Patteson's  first  visit  here 
some  canoes  destroyed.  The  paymaster  uhi-  waainl857.  At  Ihrcetliffercntplaceshelanded 
mately  recovered,  and  Commander  Markham  in  his  boat,  and  at  a  fourth  waded  ashore  to 
Admitted  that  il  was  possible  that  the  treachery  meet  Ihe  people.  Things  did  not  look  favoraltle 
bad  been  perpetraled  in  retalialloti  for  some  pie-  to  him  or  his  cause,  Init  be  showed  no  fear,  and 
vious  wrong  iuflicied  on  these  islauders  by  his  so<in  calmed  Ihe  alarm  of  the  natives,  who  were 
own  countrymen.  The  attack  may  have  been  fingering  Ibeir  bows  and  arrows,  from  a  suspi- 
made  iu  requilal  for  the  kidniipping  of  some  of  cion  that  Iheir  food  might  he  the  object  sought 
their  tribe.  (Cruise  of  the  "  Riiaario,"  p.  300.)  by  the  visilor.  Upon  another  visit  in  1864,  he 
At  tbe  same  end  of  Aurora,  In  November,  1874,  succeeded  in  getting  two  boys  to  go  with  him  to 
Captain  King,  of  a  Fiji  cutter  in  the  labor  Auckland,  but  was  in  very  great  peril  from  the 
trade,  was  clubbed  to  death.  These  cases  in-  club  of  an  enraged  man,  which  was  lifted  lo 
dlcate  what  sort  of  inliahitants  are  on  Maewo;  strike  him.  He  ncld  out  a  few  lisb  hooks  to  tbe 
yet  even  here  the  "  Southern  Cross  "  wintered  man.and  at  the  fiamenioment  twoof  thcnativcs, 
without  any  danger  in  1874;  the  natives  evi-  among  whom  the  bishop  was  silting,  seized  the 
dently  dislinguishlug  between  a  mission  veesci  man  Tiy  the  waist.  This  attempt  to  kill  the 
and  other  vessels.  The  visits  of  the  "  Sonthem  bishop  was  owing  to  the  fatM;  that  a  young  man 
Cross"  have  greatly  conciliated  them;  and  Ihe  had  been  shot  d^d  by  a  trader  two  months  lic- 
young  men  who  had  been  taken  to  Norfolk  fore  lor  stealing  a  bit  of  calico,  "  The  wonder 
Island  and  returned,  prepared  the  way  for  the  was,"  said  tbe  bishop,  "  not  that  they  wanted  to 
residence  of  a  missionary  during  the  winier  avenge  the  death  of  their  kinsman,  but  that  the 
months,  and  in  June,  1878,  Bishop  Selwyn  re-  others  should  have  prevented  il.  How  could 
solved  to  spend  some  time  there.  He  hail  a  they  possibly  know  that  I  was  not  one  of  the 
house  erected  of  closely'laced  reeds,  for  which  wicKedset!  Yet  Ibeydid  discriminate;  and  here 
he  paid  3  axes,  7  knives,  and  14  pipes  and  to-  again,  always  by  the  merciful  providence  of 
bacco.  The  little  slianty,  which  he  jokingly  God,  ibe  plan  of  going  among  the  people  un- 
called bis  ■'  palace."  was  only  two  feet  off  Ihe  armed  and  unsuspiciously  has  been  seen  to  dis 
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arm  Ihtir  distrnsl  and  to  make  iLcm  rcgntd  me  Solomon  Islands. — This  group  of  islsEds,  dis- 
as  a  frii'nd."  Some  pupils  were  obtained  from  covcretl  liy  MeDdana  in  156rf,  and  called  by  bim 
tbc  island,  and  were  taken  to  tbeir  hoine  Healo.  the  Solomon  Isles,  because  be  supposed  Ibem  to 
'■The  natives  live  in  a  very  sad  way  among  tbem-  be  ihi;  source  of  King  Solomon's  "gold,  ivoir, 
selves,"  the  hishop  says  in  tbe  record  of  a  visit  apes,  peacocks,"  lies  about  200  miles  to  lie 
in  1808,  "  bul  they  know  us  now  iu  many  parts  northwest  of  the  New  Hebrides  group.  They 
of  the  telnnd,  and  a  visit  to  them  has  bceoiue  fnr  were  Or^t  visited  by  Bishop  Selwyn  and  Mr.  Pat- 
less  anxious  work  than  it  once  was."  In  1869,  teson  in  185T,aDd  from  that  time  until  his  death 
be  writes  again,  "  I  have  learned  enougli  of  the  in  1871  Bisbop  Pattcson  put  foith  every  effort 
Leper  Island  tongue  to  talk  with  Mme  degree  of  to  extend  to  them  the  blessings  of  Cbristlanity. 
fluency.  ...  It  fits  into  its  place  as  a  very  ytntions  and  schools  are  now  eslablisbeil  upon 
friendly  neighbor  of  Aurora,  and  still  mure  most  of  the  islands  of  the  group.  At  Isabel. 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Whitsuntide:  and  all  these  go  the  most  northerly  of  Ibc  Solomon  Isles,  there 
along  with  tbe  Banks  Islands."  Thus  a  hope  are  three  schools,  and  Christianity  has  ealned  a 
is  held  out  (hat  coinparuiive  phllolo©-  may  yet  great  hold  on  the  people.  Native  preocliers  and 
<lo  sonietliing  to  retliiee  the  babel  of  these  Island  teachers  in  charge  here  are  aided  by  the  presence 
languages  into  unity.  Tbe  bishop  felt  now  that  and  advice  of  the  missionaries,  when  they  sijip 
if  a  missionary  were  resident  ai.iong  the  natives  at  the  islanils  upon  tliefr  annual  voyages.  At 
of  Opa  much  good  might  reonlt.  and  accord-  Florida,  the  histocj'  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
ingly,  by  way  of  experiment,  the  Rev.  C.  Bice  CbriBiianity  may  lie  indicated  by  a  flight  skeidi 
was  left  there  for  a  fortnight  In  1871,  and  was  of  the  lite  and  labors  of  Obarles  Sapibuana,  a. 
taken  up  again  by  the  ■'  Soulbern  Cross,"  and  native  of  Gaeta,  southeast  of  Florida.  He  was 
seven  l>oys,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  in-  a  very  small  bov,  perhaps  twelve  yeiirsof  age, 
struction  at  Norfolk  Island,  were  left.  Thus  tlie  when  Bishop  Piitteson  in  1866  look  him  to  New 
work  Iwgitn  on  Opii.  Mr.  Bice  returned  several  Zealand.  There,  at  Kobimarama,  and  after- 
times  for  a  month's  slny,  and  has  now  for  many  wards  at  St.  Barnabas,  Norfolk  Island,  be  re- 
years  been  in  charge  of  tbe  mission  on  the  celved  the  teaching  which  bore  such  abundant 
Island,  where  he  has  his  residence  during  the  fruit;  the  course  of  training,  broken  only  by  the 
winter  months.  Schools  and  churches  Tiave  holiday  spent  among  his  own  people  once  in  two 
been  entablished,  ami  a  wonderful  work  has  been  vears,  w.is  continued  until  1877,  when  he,  with 
accomplishe<].  The  language  of  Moia,  the  com-  his  wife  and  child,  settled  at  Gaeta,  to  begin 
mon  tongue  at  Norfolk  island,  is  now  well  un-  work  as  a  teacher.  Tbe  ground  Uiere  was  en 
derstooil,  imd  is  likely  to  become  the  vernnciilar.  tirely  unbroken,  save  for  such  attempts  at  school 
3.  Aragha  or  Pentecost  Island.— Bougainville  n'ork  as  be  and  other  Gaela  scholars  had  been 
sighted  thelsland  of  Ara^lha  on  WhiLstiniTay(Mav  able  to  make  during  their  holidays. 
22(1,  17681,  an<l  named  it  lie  de  Penlectite.  He  Setting  himself  with  quiet  and  uulllnching 
did  not  land  on  this  island,  and  little  was  known  delcrmination  itgaiust  what  was  wrong,  his 
of  it  even  after  Cook's  voyage  through  the  ixiwer  heeau  tobe  fell,  and  of  ctmrne  met  with 
group,  until  tbi'  days  of  tl:e  bishop  of  New  bitter  and  most  daoKcroiis  opposition,  l)ut  be 
Zealand,  who,  with  S[r.  Palteson,  visited  it  in  passed  unhuit  through  all,  though  the  threats 
18u7.  'They  rowed  to  the  shore,  where  tbey  of  vengeance  and  the  plans  to  kill  him  and  de- 
found  a  most  friendly  party,  sixty  in  number,  stroyhispropeityniight  wellbavedauntedaless 
with  a  chief  namc^I  Uaukau  at  their  head,  determined  man.  It  isuotstrangetbathiswork 
who  met  them  In  the  water  up  to  his  knees  and  should  soon  have  begun  to  tell  In  1878  be 
prpsentcd  tlie  hisliop  with  his  bunch  of  bright  galhereil  the  first-fruits  of  his  labors  in  tbe  bap- 
colors,  a  compliment  which  was  acknowledged  tism  of  his  brother  and  his  brother's  wife,  with 
by  a  gift  of  a  hatchet,  and  then  the  bishop  and  tbeir  two  small  c^hildren.  Then  several  others 
Sir.  Pattcson  stepped  into  the  water  and  walked  joined  the  little  party  for  dally  prayers.  In 
with  bim  to  laud.  The  bisbop  bad  already  the  following  year  a  great  change  look  place 
acquired  a  few  words  of  the  Ambrym  (an  island  at  Gaela,  the  remarkalne  feature  <)f  which  was 
south  of  Pentecost)  language,  and  made  tbe  chief  the  evident  presence  of  sometiilug  working  in 
understand  that  he  wanted  water  for  his  vessel,  theiniudsof  tbe  people— something,  the  misSon- 
A  supply  was  at  once  furnished,  and  thus  the  aries  said,  easier  to  be  conscious  of  than  to  de- 
flrst  visit  passed  off  satisfactorily.  The  island  scribe.  As  a  restdt  of  it,  more  than  thirty 
is  86  miles  long  and  less  than  10  miles  wide;  lis  adidts  were  biiptized.  After  three  years  of 
elevation  is  about  3,000  feet,  and  at  some  places  luiid  work  Sapibnana  went  to  Norfolk  Island 
tlic  cliffs  are  very  sleep. hutalthcexlrenicnorih-  forrest  and  medical  treatment,  but  was  eoni- 
west  then- is  a  landing-place  called  Van  Maratia.  pclled  to  return  home,  although  liis  health  was 
At  this  point  Bishop  Patteson  frequently  ndled.  larfroini'eMored,  owing  to  the  troubles  brought 
and  acquired  the  language  in  use  there,  printing  upon  his  people  by  the  massacre  of  H.  Jl.  S. 
a  vocabulary  with  many  wonts arrangal  grim-  "Sandfly  s"  boalli  crew.  His  influence  with 
matically  and  with  illustrative  neutcnces.  Hesoon  Kalekona,  the  t^laeta  chief,  was  of  the  great  est  as- 
became  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  in  1863  sistance  in  bringing  abont  tbe  settlement  which 
sal  for  two  hours  alone  among  n  crowd  of  peo-  was  finally  secured.  In  I8H2  he  was  ordained 
pie,  and  a  young  man  afterward  went  with  him  deacon  In  the  presence  of  bis  people,  and  from 
to  spend  a  year  at  Auckland.  Tbe  natives  con-  that  time  until  he  left  Gaela  in  16t^,  for  another 
tinned  to  be  friendly,  and  occasionally  lads  went  mticb-necded  piriod  of  rest  at  Norfolk  Island, 
in  the  schooner  to  tlie  instjlule.  There  is  a  con-  nnii  M  rei-eive  Ida  ordinntinn  as  priest,  his  woik 
sltlerable  population  on  tbe  island,  affording  t>reame  even  more  remarkable,  and  tils  influence 
grcato].porlimilyfor ml9sionaryoperations,and  among  all,  whttliur  Chiistlan  or  heathen,  was 
Bishop  Selwyn  has  followed  up  the  work  of  his  greatly  felt,  Each  year  saw  a  large  and  in- 
predecessor  here  as  dsewhere.  There  arc  now  ire^ising  unniber  received  into  the  chiireh, 
m  these  three  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  while  the  lives  of  the  people,  delivered  from  the 
group  several  eburebcs,  and  13  schools  with  23  dread  of  their  native  superstitions  and  the  fear 
teachers  and  over  300  scholars.  of    treachery,   expauded     into     brighter     and 
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happier  cUaunoI^f.  Lnvoil,  respccieil,  und 
obeyed,  (.'liarles  :i-i[iilni;iii;i  wns  ibe  giiiiliiig 
jHiwer  iiminiji  hU  piviple;  iiuii  lii-i  dciitli  iit  Niir- 
f..lk  Islami  iii  Otlolwr.  1880.  ^e.-iiK-.l  10  thf  luU 
sioimries  uu  Irn-iia ruble  liiss:  but  Iiiu 
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Biiitks  laluiid' — III  ihU  pini]i  Iviiig  ti' 
north  of  tbe  Sew  llubriiiw.  liie  iius'siiui,  ii<  : 
been  said.  Ii;is  lieeii  m<i*t  siicw^Mfiil.  -M 
is  uow  a  (.■hristinn  i^tiiiul.  imdi'r  Ilie  clitirfw; 
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1  iIh 
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.    I  lie 


.    til?  Mrs  St1wjn,»h(il!iii(i(...    __ ...    . 

of  ilie  IslaiidK  nnil  visittil  iiitLny  of  tlit.  s<  liuoh. 
Hi  I  prLStnie  cxciti^  ud  intense  mtirest, 
811')  was  productive  of  much  good  tut  well  ils 
mticli  |i1tiisiiu 

Id  1888  n  number  of  canixs  were  blown 
an  aj  from  tb<.  island  of  Tlcopia  (tiortheu.'-t  of 
tbe  Biitikt  Isbindsi  m  a  gale  anil  tlirce  of 
(htm  round  lliriruiy  to  Binks  Islnmli  The 
occuiMmts  weit,  incm  liospitalih  re<eiv(ilbv  the 
people.!  f  Mota  and  Moialavs  iind  wiri,  event 
lUklly  taken  home  by  1I1C  huhiip  in  his  iishlI 
Two  most  f         '■     -    ■■    -  *  -       -       -      - 

and  ToliiDt 


MELNATTAN 

Motiiliivii  to  estidilisU  11  siaiion  \hvrv.  hut  the 
pcoji)!'  were  afraid,  sayinsf  thai  if  tlK-«'  IcaclierB 
should  ('diiH'.  iliKi'ase  and  death  would  follow. 
Thev  well'  afiidd  alMo  lo  have  any  Imivs  go  to 
Xorlolk  Isliiml:  bill  tbe  bishop  Ihiuks  tliere  will 
be  l!ltle  ilitlietilly  in  overcoining  this  niiluml 
bei'ilalion,  and  hii|N's  this  year  ro  establish  a 
station  oil  uu  ishitid  In  wliii-h  tbe  lialli  lias  been 
soproviiienlially  miMleeli'itr. 

In  the  Torres  Islands  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  vi'iirs,  but  a  very  good  teiielier 
and  his  wife,  natives  of  l,o.  have  bren  esi^ib- 
lisbed  there,  and  their  iiitiiieiii-e  already  is  being 
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tirly  ihri'e 


riiul  under  his  ableiind 
a^■t^.  -.i;..  .  ■■  1  ■  1  ■  .■  Christian  work  is  pm- 
"r,'-.i:ij  l.iV,.[Ml,l\  The  selL.»ils,  well  allendeil 
and  «l1I  laiiglit.  liiiily  endivle  the  ishmds.  so 
that  Ihc  jieojile  alnicM  even-where  liave  an  oji- 
porlunlty  of  altendinj;  one  or  other  of  them 
within  rensoDiible  distaiiec.  At  11  recent  <-t>n- 
lirniation  serviee  on  Ra  the  ehnreh  was  to., 
small  lo  bold  the  (congregation,  m>  a  jilaee  was 
pretNired  in  the  vlUage  under  tlie  larjiie  sjireiul- 
im:  banians.  Mats  weiv  spread  for  the  randi- 
dates  l38  in  nuniben  in  front,  whilst  Iherongn.'- 
gaTtoii  sat  behind.  The  whole  seene  Has  beau- 
tifnl  In  the  selling  sunlight,  and  everything 
teniled  lo  make  theiieeashm  a  bright  anil  happv 
one.  At  Vanua  Lava  live  .-jOiooIs  areprogri'-siiig 
favorably,  nnil  at  Ureimrapara  a  school  under 
the  eharge  of  a  teacher  fiuni  .Mota  is  dohig 
satisfaclory  work.  Many  Ijapiisiiis  have  taken 
phiee  on  this  island.  At  S:inta  Maria  Iheie 
areeiirht  sehools;  inanjot  ihenaliveshavelii'en 
baptized,  and  Iheri'  bus  been  a  universal  di'inaml 
for  teaeliers,  Kxci-llent  work  of  great  powti 
and  e.tleut  has  been  done  bv  the  native  deariin 
in  eharge.  At  Merlav  earnest  work  hiiil  bini 
begun  bv  a  native  teacher,  but  tbebish.ipon  lii- 
vearly  vl.it  in  \mi  whs  niict  bv  ihe  «id  and  dU- 
liairtunliig  news  of  his  ill-eotidiiet  and  Ihe  eon- 
SHiuent  bre.ildug  up  of  his  sehool:  but  had  the 
comfort  of  finding  the  other  and  older  school, 
one  of  the  besi  liiugbt  in  tlic  group,  well  at- 
tendeit.  and  the  scholars  earnest  and  well-be- 
haved under  their  able  and  earnest  Christian 
teaeher.  Tilt  liitle  reef  island  of  Itowa,  with  ii 
population  of  ao  souls,  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
native leaihtr.  and  the  people  arc  well  tiiught, 
industrious,  and  well  la^haved.  The  little 
church  building  reiently  c<iinplctcd  is  a  greal 
credit  lo  them  Having' little  or  no  limber  fur 
tbe  pur|K)se.  tiie  walls,  sc-als.  comm un ion -1  able, 
and  altar-rails  were  all  iiiaile  of  coral,  plastered 
vf.vy  siiioolhly  and  evenly  witii  lime.  'I'hu 
whole  I*  excellently  finished,  consiilering  that 
it  is  entirely  nalivu  deslcn  and  work.     A  grejit 
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II  lo  Europi'aii  life.  Jleudana  diitl 
;-ru/  in  l.W.>.  Captain  Carlerrfs 
u  II.  M.  S.  •'  SH-ailuw "  bad  e.\- 
rhich  bis 


|]illywiiundi'd,and  his  Ijeiil 
inner,  ami  :tO  men  lendered  iucaiKdile  of  iliitv. 
veral  of  them  died  there.  The  great  Firneli 
vigiiior.  Ijl  I'erouse,  perished  with  all  his 
ni[>;Hiy  at   V:inikom,  tbe  sci\itliein  isbtnd  of 


tbe  1 


l)"l-:n; 


frniii  ^-.um  <-ru-!  to  Ibe  Solomon  Inlands.  In 
IHIU  liishop  I'atteson's  Ix.at  was  attacke<l.  and 
two  i.f  his  raithfnl  asstslnnis  in  tbe  mission, 
s-int  of  Norffilklslandi-1's.  died  from  the  wounds 
iiirtietvd  l)V  111!'  savaat;  natives.  Tn  Seiilember, 
isn.  Hi-liop  Pailesiin  w.is  niurderi-d  bv  iho 
beailieii  »  short  distance  olf  in  tbe  Swallnw 
griHip,  while  ids  ihouglits  were  full  of  Wania 
L'rux  and  its  people.  Kev.  .T.  Atkinauda  nmive 
tetir-her  wen'  also  killed,  and.  liistly,  Cr.inmod.ire 
Cin.iliTiriPEL'Ii.  >\hen  on  a  mission  of  hnnianitv 
ls.di(!il  livlheir 


e  Mawa 


11  Ish 


-.  I,  I  r  I  !!.■  Nlw  lb'brid.'s.aiid  the  Itanks 
-[..up,  ■  ilu-  l,l.».aof  (he  martyrs  in  ibe  Santa 
VvH/.  Areliipelai.'o  and  in  Ihe  S«il»1ilon  ishinds 
will  also  be  the  seeil  of  the  Church,  and  Ibe 
Melnnesian  Mission  will  reap  the  bnrve.-'l,'* 
Alreadv  sheaves liave  bi-i-n  giillierfd, and  Hisliop 
Selwvn.  in  his  report  for  isys,  stivs  that  Santa 
Cru7.,  allboiigb  as  vet  without  maiiy  (lirlsiiana, 
i.s  open  and  friendly  to  mission  work,  and  the 
ereelion  of  a  cross  on  llie  spot  where  ( 'omniodoro 
Goodenoiigh  was  killed  proves  bow  completely 
the  jieople  liave  aci'epiwl  the  proffer  of  |ieaco 
and  friendsliip.  In  188H.  17  Santa  CniKkiis  were 
under  inslruclion  at  Norfolk  IslandK. 

The  rejiorl  of  the  mission  for  1^8"  (the  latest 
received)  siiows  TOO  baplisms.  llll  eonfirniHlioiiH, 
83  stations,  14.'i  teachers,  ami  3,514  scholars. 

llria  f^-illl»ll,  a  town  in  the  Tuti<»irin 
disirict.  Madra»,  India.  Station  of  the  S.  P.  <J.; 
1  missionary,  7  nalive  workers,  16  out-stations, 
l!>Tchurcb-meml>erH. 

Hflkaon,  a  district  of  Cochin,  India.  Sta- 
tion of  the  C.  M.  S  ;  Schiin'hirs,  I  nativepnsior, 
541  cominiinicanis,  222  seiiohirs. 

nicllawl,  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt.  Mission 
outstation  of  Ihe  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
of  Aincrifa  (1872)-  2  nalive  workers,  42  church- 
mtmlier'.   1  school    'JO  scholars. 

IHclnHtttln,  a  town  In  the  Ncgapalam  dis- 
trict India  Station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Migsionarj  Socutj  (England);  1  missionary,  86 
„ ..   570'.(holars. 
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Swk'fy. 

nt'lllikiili,  a  villiL}!;(.'  ivt'st  of  Oiih)))!!!)}!, 
Poisi;!.  oti  tlic  brn-lL-]-  iif  "■|-iirkfy  >ui<l  Ptrsiii.  At 
Tiiriiius  limes  iiiissioiinik's  Iri'tn  OrjiiiuiHli  Lave 
bt-i'ii  KlJilitmcd  ilitrt-  frji-  uoik  iiiuuLK  ilje  rnpun- 
tiiin  Nt-sloriiiriH,  bill  tbt  work  luw  fit-eu  chiuily 
cciNdiii'ltd  by  the  imlive  cliiiffli  and  imslor. 

neiicll,  a  mission  in  West  Afi'ioi.  in  the 
Jleiiili  iMHiHtvy,  iiLi  lilt  coiisL  iimr  Siierbi'o 
Islimii,  l^t'iiig  lielwi'fti  iBlitude  I  mid  8'  uortb, 
mid  l(m;iitiule  10   siul  13'  eiist 

In  18:)!)  iL  S|iii[ilsli  sltivcsliip  ciillcd  the 
'■  Aiiii«iiLd  "  WHS  en  1  it  11  nil  by  tiie  Uuited  SlHlea 
oil'  J^nifi  Isliinil.  Forty-two  AfricuDS  were 
friujid  on  iliu  vi's-i'l,  of  wbidi  tliey  Liid 
l:ike!i  posseKiiuii.  mid  t lie v  were  committed  to 
jiiil  oti  llie  ebiiijreof  miinfer  inikdi;  by  the  Spmi- 
imIi  eiiiiliLiii  Aiiti-sliivery  men  weru  iirouseii  in 
their  bi'litilf,  it  CKininiitttv  was  iiiipoimed  to  niise 
Ihi'  funds  ;itut  IJglit  tl'.i:'  (use  in  tlie  cniirtn.  and 
tlnftUy  lite  sliivei  were  declared  free  bv  the  order 
of  tlie  Suiiieiin;  Cimrt  of  tiiu  Uiiiteil  States  in 
Mun-li.  1841.  The  eomiiiiliee  was  tben  em- 
IH)weit-d  to  it'luni  tlii'in  to  Africa  mid  settle 
tliein  :i3 a  colonv.  and  ultb  tLe  funds  in  baud 
til  estiiblisli  n  iiiisKion  niiiong  tliem.  Till'  parly, 
ooriMstiu^  of  the  AfritauH  and  two  tnisstoiini'i'ca 
(one  iiiaL'ik'd),  landed  at  F^eeI01^'n,  Sierra 
Leone,  in  January,  1B42,  and  gorin  after  a  site 
WHS  iKTiiiiiod  iieiir  the  village  of  KaJIendi, 
on  tliu  Little  lio'iin  Itiver.  After  their  depar- 
ture the  "  Ainistad  '*  committee  was  merged 
into  tlie  Union  Missionary  Society,  wliieh  nfler- 
wanls  was  imiti'il  with  two  otlier  kindred  so- 
cieties to  form  tlie  Ainerieau  Jtissiouary  Asso- 

Iii  spite  of  the  war  wblc-li  broke  out  in 
Wi'i  in  the  Sberbro  tonntry  and  continued 
several  years,  tlie  mission  prospered,  and 
lu  1840  Ibeehnreb,  organised  in  1845,  numbered 
4<l  members.  'I'liroiigb  the  ineilintion  and  wise 
eouiiscls  of  one  of  tbe  tnissionaries  tiiewarwas 
litially  brouijhi  to  a  close,  and  peace  was  once 
iiiiire  known  in  the  ^[endiciiiiiilry.  From  tliat 
lime  till  IS-W  the  work  pnispered. rein foreemen Is 
of  niissioimrles  airivecl,  and  a  station  was  estab- 
lislieil  at  TeeoiifTo,  TtsKinn  on  the  IJig  Boom 
Kiver,  Ciood  Hoiie  on  Sberbni  Island,  and 
Avery  Station  in  the  Bargroo  country,  were 
Kuci-essively  opened  as  mission  stations,  the 
latter  bein^  in  a  most  healthy  location  and  tiav- 
inj:  an  industrial  school  ciiniierted  w'lth  It.  The 
mortality  among  the  missionaries  was  so  great 
tliat  Africans  or  deseendants  of  Afrii:ans  were 
tiioiiglil  to  lie  the  best  for  the  work,  and  a  body 
of  tutssiouarics  sailed  fn  187T,  and  an  atldilioiial 
IMirly  of  two  Fiak  University  giadiiates,  with 
their  wives,  was  sent  ottt  in  1878 ;  all  of  tliese 
took  at  once  a  vigorous  part  in  the  work. 

In  I86;j  the  American  Alisaionary  Association 
withdrew  fniiu  its  work  in  Africa.  Tlie 
3Iendi  inis»ion  was  offered  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  but  on  their  declination  It  was  transferred 
to  the  United  Brethren  in  (.'hrlst,  whose  mis- 
sionaries had  long  been  laboring  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  mlesfon,  and  the  mission  is  now  in 
their  liaiids.  (For  present  condition  of  the 
work  see  Shaing.iy.) 

Mendi  Version.— Tlie  Mendi  belongs  to 
the  Negro  group  of  African  languages,  and  is 
sppken  by  the  Mendi  tribe,  near  Sierra  Leone. 


of  Dr.  Lepsius  has  been  adopted,  was  published 
at  the  reqiiest  of  the  Cliurcii  missionary  Society 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
IdTO.  In  wldition  to  tlie  Gospels,  the  Bible 
Society  luinted  in  1871  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  tlie  Kev.  H.  Johnson,  a  native  African 
clergyman,  had  translated  for  the  Church  Mis- 
sioniiry  Society!  In  1873  Ibe  Epistle  to  the 
Uomaus  was  atlded  to  the  already  published 
iwrts  of  the  Sew  Testameut.  The  lour  Gospels 
were  on  e.vliibitiou  at.  Calcutta. 

Slendoza,  South  America,  capital  of  Men- 
doza,  a  southwestern  province  of  Argentine 
liepublic,  surrounded  by  several  canals,  one  of 
which  traverses  the  town,  and  (he  banks  of  all 
of  which  are  fringed  with  poplars.  Every 
available  spot  of  land  in  the  vicinity  is  highly 
cultivated.  Population.  8,124,  3lissiou  circuit 
of  the  Sletbodisl  Episcopid  Church  (North) ;  1 
ordained  preacher,  1  unordained  preacher,  81 
ehiireh-mcmbers. 

IKcnnonltc  niMlonaiT  Society    (Do 

doopsgtzlnde  Vere«nigiDg).~De  doopsgezinde 
Vereeniging  tot  bevortiennig  van  Evnngeliever- 
breiding,  or,  as  it  Is  generally  called,  The 
Jlennoiiite  Missionary  Society,  was  founded  in 
Anislenlam  In  1840  a'lul  w  orks.  according  to  its 
last  annual  report,  Jlarch  31sl,  1889,  in  the 
Dutch  colonies  In  the  East  Indies,  maintaining 
one  station  at  Paknnten,  Sumatra,  and  one  at 
Mergaredja,  Java. 

The  const-lands  of  Sumatra,  mostly  low, 
swampy,  hot,  but  c.\tremelr  fertile,  are  in- 
habited by  Mohammedans  who  as  shown  by  a 
number  of  temples  now  falling  into  ruins,  bave 
been  converted  from  Buddhism.  On  the  pla- 
teausin  tlieinterior  heathen  savages  are  found 
who  were  not  wholly  subdued  by  the  Hollanders, 
until  1878.  Tlie  Hlieulsli  Jilissionaiy  Society  has. 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  stations 'both 
among  the  Slohammedaus  and  among  the> 
heathen.  The  Mennouite  station,  Pakante& 
or  Ilitta  Barffot.  situated  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Batany  Gndis  Kh-er,  mis  founded  in  1871,  and 
lias  gathered  a  congregation  of  about  200  Chris- 
tians, principally  fi'om  among  the  Moham- 
medans. An  out-stat!on  will  probably  very 
soon  be  establidied  in  the  vicinity  of  Pakanten. 

Java,  "the pearl  In  the  crown  of  Holland," 
was  heathen  throughoiil  when,  in  1504,  the- 
Dutch  e.\pelled  the  Portuguese  and  built  Ba- 
tavia.  Now  it  is  Moliammtdan  Ihroughout,  in 
Bpife  of  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries. The  population  consists  of  13.000,000 
Ja\-anese,  Into  whose  language  the  Bible  was 
translated  by  Guorlcke  hi  1856;  8,000,000  Sun- 
danese,into  whose  laiiguage  the  New  Testament 
was  translated  in  187H;  3.000,000  Madureses 
and  Malayans.  307,000  Chinese,  and  33,700 
Etiropeans.  Most  of  these  people  are  lively 
andaleri,  and  the  country  iliey  inhabit  is  one 
of  the  most  luxuriant  spots  on  the  globe.  But 
the  constitution  under  which  they  live  makes 
progress  an  im possibility-.  According  to  this 
cousthution  tlie  Dutch  Goveniment  is  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  H  gives  to  each  native 
when  he  comes  of  age  and  can  marry,  a  rice- 
field  or  a  coffee-garden,  for  which  he  as  tenant 
must  pay  a  certain  rent  or  he  will  be  sent  to  th» 
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products  to  nuybwh-  but  tJie  agents  of  the 
butch  Goveruineul,  "und  liio  price  vfliieh  tliey 
give  U  tixed  in  Anistenloiu.  Iti  »  gixxl 
jearthe  Dutch  Uovernnieiit  dniws  a  R'venui'  iif 
fthout  50,000,000  II.  fnun  Java,  for  which  tlic 
HotlaDilei's  hiive  linilt  tlieir  rniliiuiils.  In  ii  iKid 
year  the  nulives  mi'  Icfl  to  die  litcc  ti.~h  iit  a 
<1  lied- up  stream.  ThisayHlem,  ivhich  isiiutiiiii^ 
hut  ft  cluiniiily  maslteil  aliivery,  explains  Hitli 
sulHcieut  uIiiiiiueHs  why  the  tmtivcs  Itavi; 
sought  roliige  in  a  stntrnmit  Alulinmiui'diiii 
ialiilism.  Ihoii^h  t'luislianily  whm  offered  them. 
In  this  teeming  populntioit  oF  iiboui  2.i.000,- 
OOO  people  (here  lire  til  present  'J:i  Chrlstiuu  mis- 
sionaries At  wurk  nndcr  the  direction  of  1 
Germnn  and  8  Hutch  societies,  and  it  U  esti* 
iiuited  that  they  Iiiive  made  about  10,000  ciin' 
verts  nmotiir  the  natives.  Ttie  Mennouile 
station  at  ]l(ergare<ljiL  lias  99  iiieinher.i  ami  5 
■out-stations;  Tevalamlm  with  64  meiuliers. 
Kediing-pendjallti  with  14T,  liomlo  with  46. 
BuDgntawa  with  30,  and  Jaiiara  with  i—in  nil 
888  members.  The  New  Teslamciit,  tnuisliilcd 
by  the  missionary   Jausz,  has   already    been 

Erinted,  and  a  tnuislation  of  the  Old  Testament 
I  in  preparation, 

men  n on II ON,  Fordiuni  lIlMitlanar)' 
Soclely  «r.  Hcadiiiiarlers,  Jlllfonl  Siinare, 
Penii.,  U-  8.  A.— The  mis.-4ou  w(irk  carried 
on  liy  the  Meuiinnltc  Geuenil  Confei-cuce  of 
North  America  is  solely  nmonjrst  the  ( 'heyenue 
ftncl  Aruimboc  luiliuns  in  Indian  Territory. 
The  work  was  begun  iliirina;  the  summer  of 
1860  by  S.  8.  Ilenr}-.  scui  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mennotdte  .Miwtinn  Board. 
elected  by  the  Geiieml  Conference.  A  inlit- 
sioQ  station  was  first  established  near  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahiw  agen<;y  at  Darling- 
ton, I.  T.  A  mis4ioD-house  was  built  anil  an 
industrial  hoarcliiig-schiK)!  for  yoiiii){  Indians 
■established.  In  Feliriiarj-,  ia83",  this  niissi<m- 
hoiise  was  destroyed  by  lire  and  a  liirgur  and 
more  substantial  dwelling  ereciud  in  its  jilacc. 

A  year  or  two  later  another  statii>u  was 
■  opened,  about  55  miles  northwest  of  the  first,  at 
■Cantonment,  I.  T.  Here  also  a  school  was 
^started  similar  to  the  one  In  Darlington.  Both 
have  tieen  carried  on  since  and  are  well  tilled 
■with  pupils. 

Besides  these  two  stations  another  is  to  be 
estat>lished  near  the  Wasliila  Itivcr  about  SO 
miles  southwest  of  Daillnglon,  where  a  day- 
sclio'il  Is  to  tie  opened  in  connection  with  othei 
mission  work.  In  addition  to  the  scliools  in  In- 
dian Territory,  the  Board  maintains  a  (irovem- 
ment  contract  school  for  Indians  at  Halstead, 
Kansas. 

Besides  the  missionaries  and  their  wives  there 
are  a  number  of  male  and  female  helpers. 
Among  wbom  are  several  natives.  One  great 
drawback  lo  the  work  is  the  sickly  condition 
ot  the  Indians,  many  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  young  men  being  called  away  by  death 
when  about  to  enter  upon  ciireers  of  useful nes.t. 
There  are  3  Sabliath-scbiKils  with  a  total  attend- 
ance  of  125.  and  3  places  fur  stated  preachlnc, 
though  as  yet  nochurcheshavelieenorganizea. 

mcrcara  (Merkara).  a  town  of  Coorg,  In- 
dia, 07  miles  west  of  Seringapatara,  73  miles 
northeast  from  Kannanore,  155  miles  simth- 
wcst  of  Bangalore.  A  pleasant  town,  com- 
paratively well  built  un.l  well  kept.     Climate 


cool,  dauip.  healliiy.  Population,  n.3'2T,  Hin- 
dus. Moslems,  Christians,  etc.  jiliMsIun  slatluii 
Basle  Missionary  Society;  3  missionaries  and 
wives,  4  other  llelpeiM.  -58  couimuniciiiKs,  I 
oiit-statlon,  'i  schools,  i'i5  scholari. 

nrrKiirctUa,  a  town  of  .lava.  East  Indies 
MLssion  sliitlon  of  the  Mennotiile  Missionarv 
Six'iety  (Holland);  has  91)  <<)iureh-nu-ml>erH  anil 
.1  ou(-«lalions  with  ;WM  church-members. 


!tle.l  :\\  llnrviird  Uiiivi'.silv  1ti.-|,) ;  A.nlovtr 
Theolo^'icalSfiiiin.irviy.W;ot'daiiu,I.NovcinbiT 
39lh  of  that  vi-ar;  saik-d  as  a  iiu-siiiiiarv  vf  ibe 
A.  B.  C.  F.  i\.  January  Hth,  IM.-.y.  lor  tnilicy, 
reaching  Smvrna  Pebiuary  2'Jil,  .ViiiijiTiople 
April  i:t\.  Xfter  siH>nding  ii  f.'sv  nuniUis  at 
the  latter  place  in  Mudviiig  Turkish,  he  wi^nr 
wltli  .Mr.  Clark  lo  the 'new  station  of  Philiii- 
poiHilis,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Ite- 
turning  from  Consiantlnojile  with  his  wife  he 
was  met  b^-  Hve  mounted  brigands,  and  as  he 
was  alighting  fiinu  his  horse  lie  fell,  pierced  liv 
two  balls  in  his  right  side.  His  death  was  al- 
most Instantaneous.  Mrs.  Sleriam  proceedi-d 
wiih  the  laxly  to  Philippo]Kilis,  where  the  fu- 
neral look  place  July  5th,  18ii3.  Then  lol- 
lowed  a  long  and  tedious  struggle  to  bring  the 


s  to  ju. 


vable  . 


.      .  .'lay  was  brought   for    .  ..._ 

Turkish  Government,  but  "al  last  a  cotivl.'iion 
was  secured,  and  the  men  were  execuii-d. 
This  was  a  matter  of  siH'<'ial  momciil,  an  it  was 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  Moslems  have 
suffered  the  death  jienaiiy  for  the  miii'der  of  a 
Christian,  and  Ilk  promjit,  energetic  ai'tion  of 
the  American  Legation,  sup^mrled  by  the  I'ng- 


tlie  coiintrv.  The  iiniversid  esteem  In  which 
Mr.  Jieriam  was  held  by  all  who  knew  bin; 
made  his  loss  widely  fell,  r.:.:'.  ailraelc-i  .'.iK 
nolice  of  m-my  f:  the   action   tif  the   guvcri.- 


ffjJorricfc,  JanicM  Ljiiiaii,  b.  at  Mim 

son,  Mass..  U.  S.  A.;  eraduaied  ai  Amherst 
College  1830.  ami  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbia.  S.  C..I8g3;  ordained  us  a  missionary 
lo  Persia  I)i!34,  and  arrived  at  Tabriz.  1835. 
After  laboring  anwmg  the  AroliMininedans  for 
two  years  he  Joined  lEie  Nestorian  JEissiou  at 
(»riK)mlnb.  He  returned  to  America  in  lf4.5. 
and  Itecamc  pastor  of  the  Congregalioiial 
Church  at  Amherst,  where  he  died  in  1860. 
He  was  well  versed  In  Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Turkish,  Greek,  lintin.  and  French,  lie  was 
interested  In  the  Persian  language  and  lltera- 
lurc,  and  bdiucatbcd  liis  pro])crty  for  the  for- 
mation of  four  Persian  Rchohirfhi lis  In  Amherst 
College  and  Columbia  Seminary.  He  pulilishiHl 
"Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammeil.''  Inkiislaled 
from  the  Persian;  "  Keith's  Evidence's  of 
Prophecy, "  traiislateil  into  Persian :  ■'  A  Friend- 
ly Treatise  on  Ihe  Chrislian  lieligion."  and  a 
full  work  on  Astronomy,  left  in  manuscript 
and  translated  into  Persian. 

HerNliic,  a  city  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  about  30  miles  from  Tarsus, 
Originally  a  mere  landing-place  for  steamers  to 
receive  the  nicrchundlsc  biiiught  by  caravans 
from  Southern  Asia  Minor,  it  hasbeeomeaimrt 
of  considemble  Importance.  It  lies  very  low, 
and  is  very  malarious,  so  that  the  better  class 
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i)f  lilt  iiiliabiliiiilN  i(si(k'  ill  villages  on  Ibe 
»^lu])<.' of  llie  iiiimiiliiiiis  a  few  iiiik-!i  distuiil.  at 
k-asL  Ihruiigli  tin-  Iml  stinimc-r  niuuttis.  Tbc 
po|niliiliiiii  hifliiilcs  i-cprcseiilutlvia  of  cVL-iy 
race  oii  tlie  Imrik-r  nf  Ilit  Slcdilcrmiieiiu.  Tlie 
frriTitiT   iKH-i    }iiiii(.n.v,   nil-   "f   (lie  Niisairj'eii 

'    ^r'       I       .il.  ■■  .-'..''I  I.  .''.v.i'by'  iLc  A.  J5. 

r„ML;i-LMi!M;i  UN-  i;,,llK-rc.l."  LjllC'V  tliC  Rf- 
lonucil  l'.,sljvi,-(:«iM,i  Coviiiimler  CLiiirli  of 
Aiiu<ii<'iilniiis[i<rrL'a  llir  Itev.  Ditviil  JK-tlieiiv, 
.M.I>.,  lo  lliis  \ihcu  fiom  LiUiikiytli,  iiinl  liu 
ccimLiicMceil  work  iLtiioiig  tin?  NiiNiiij'cli. 
FloiirNliiiigKcliools  liavobecn  sliLilcd,  jiml  llie 
work  ia  pi-ogi'bKuIii^,  altlioiigli  tlie  mi^i^iou- 
ink's  biivo  been  coiLipelk-il  to  remove  their  lesi- 
(k'licc  tu  Tiirsus  iiud  Ailjiiiii  ou  iiccotuit  of  the 
pvKViilfiite  of  fever. 

.1ICNO|MititiIliH,  nrigiimlly  tbc  ooutitiy 
'■  betivceii  Ibe  rivers,"  i.e.,  tl'e'  Tigris  niid  tbe 
Eup]irat('.«.  It  iH  not  HOW  11  ]»nliticiil  division,  and 
the  term  is  iiserl  liilfcrently  by  (Utli'i-cn!  -n-riU'rs. 
but  in  gciieiii]  It  iniiy  Iieiiiiiil  lo  include  tbe  wliole 
pliiin  of  liie  valley  iif  Ibe  Tigris  from  Martliu  in 
tbe  iiortli  (o  BHgiliiil  or  even  BasRorn  on  tbc 
soiilli,  ami  from  tbe  Eiiplirules  on  Iliewesi  lo 
tbe  ZiigniK  llminiiiiiiH  uf  the  Persian  border 
on  the  east.  It  comprises  tlic  cities  of  Manlii), 
■leKiri'ii.  SIusiil  (Niiieveb),  Siilehiiaiilyeli,  and 
IJiigdiiil.  The  land  i^  extrnordiinirily  feilile,  and 
even  now  if  pro|>erly  I'nlliviLtcd  would  j-ielil  a. 
wonderful  iiiereiise.  'I'lie  popnla'ion  are  cliiefly 
Anilis  nnd  Cliristinns  of  the  Jacnlritc  and  Chal- 
diean  leels,  Tbe  Koovds  live  mostly  on  the 
nioiinlnin.u,  and  cuuie  into  tbe  plains  for  tbctr 
winter  iiaBliirnge.  Mission  woilt  in  carried  on 
by  tbe  A.  B.  I..  F.  M.  (si-c  Easlcru  Turkey  and 
Assyria  missions  of  that  Boilrd^,  willi  stntioiiRnl 
Hmiltti  and  Jtlosul.     The  PreKbylcrian  Boiird 


Mollironiba,  station  of  Ibe  Wesleynn 
Melliodist  JlisBJomiiy  Society  in  tbe  Gnlle  dis- 
trict, Ceylon;  1  cbnpel,  1  luissiituary,  S!i  com- 
mnnienntK,  357  pupils. 

MolhtNllMt  Cliiirrh  inCaiiadn,  niM- 
tiloiiarj-  Socil'ly,  ilendiinnrters,  Toronto, 
Cainidn.— Tbe  Missiijnary  Soriety  of  llie  Meth- 
oitisi  C'him-h  was  organl/ed  1824.  At  lliat 
lime,  in  addition  to  work  among  Ibe  white 
sottteni,  some  efforts  were  lieing  made  lo  i-eacli 
Ibe  Kcatlered  biinda  ol  Indians  in  Ontario  wUli 
tbe  gospel  message,  and  it  was  with  a  view  of 
extending  ihe  work  that  ilie  Society  was  formed. 
Tlie  income  for  the  first  year  was  less  tliau 
If  l!Mi.     Nearly  0G  years  have  passed  nway,  and 

tbe  missionary  force  of  the  dinwli  

bers  some  ■')0(>  persons,  including  " 

teachers,    inierjirelors,   and    iialii 

btU  not  Including  Ibt-ii  wives.  The  Held  of 
o|ieration  has  extended  until  it  inelndeti  the 
whole  of  Ibe  Dominion,  NewfoLuidliind,  Ber- 
inudii,  and  .bipan.  while  Ibe  laconic  has  In- 
creiiFied  loovei  ¥31.1,0(10.  This  Includes  both 
Home  ami  Foreign  work,  and  (he  entire  fund 
is  administered  by  one  Gelienil  Hoard. 

Although  tbert  is  but  one  fund  and  one 
tniiiiagenienl.  tbe  woik  itsell  is  divided  into 
severn'l  distinct  de]  mil  men  Is.  The  Home  work 
(called   I>i,mcr1i<     mi'^sioas)   embraees  all   the 


deiieudciil  fields  of  (iie  church  among  (iie  Eng. 
Iish-s|)ctikiug  people  throughout  the  Dnailnlou, 
ill  ^'ewfuiiiidland  and  Uermiidu.  These  tields 
are  3BS  In  number,  with  41S  missionaries  and 
40,876  commnnleauts.  The  expenditure  ou  the 
Home  woi'k  last  year  was  a  little-  over  1^87.594. 
This  deinii'luieut  of  mlssiouury  ellurt  is  con- 
stantly clianging,  iniisniuch as  evei'y  jear  some 
uf  tbe  Home  missions  become  scff-siisiainiug 
charges,  wliile  ou  the  other  hand  new  Uelds  are 
being  constnndy  added,  esiiceially  in  the  new 
settlemenlK  of  Ine  older  provinces,  in  the  north- 
west, and  British  Columbia. 

The  Indian  missions  are  in  Oulario,  Ihe 
Noilbwest.  and  Briiish  Coliimliia.  They  lue 
44  in  muulier,  with  48  luissioiiaries,  2u  na(ive 
assistants,  2H  teachers,  and  13  interpreters,  or  a 
lolal  missionary  force  of  103.  The  number 
of  eoniiiiunk'nnls  is  4.097.  There  Is  a  large  In- 
dustrial Insdlute  at  Muncey,  Uutario,  ivhcre 
about  100  Indiim  jrouih  of  liolh  sexes  are  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  various  industrial  pursuits; 
also  a  Home  for  Indian  girls  at  Port  Simpson, 
B.  C,  and  an  Onibanagc  at  Jlorley,  N.  W.  T. 
TheiT!  lire  two  Industnal  Instiliiles  being  or- 
ganized in  the  Noi'tliwcst,  which  It  is  hoped 
will  be  in  opera,tion  In  the  near  future.  The 
expenditure  on  the  Indian  work  last  year  was 
¥48.508. 

The  results  of  mission  work  among  tbe 
Indians  have  been  of  tbc  most  cncourucing 
kind,  Wliole  tribes  have  been  reclaimed  from 
bnrbaiisni  and  superstition,  and  many  of  them 
'walk  worthy  of  their  high  calling  as  follonei-s 
of  (be  Ijimb.  A  siicnificant  illustration  of  the 
value  of  these  missions  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
not  one  member  or  adherent  of  the  Methodist 
Cbnrch  among  the  Intiians,  nor,  so  far  as  i» 
known,  of  any  Proteslant  mission,  was  implicat- 
ed in  Ibe  revolt  thai  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Frcneh  missions  are  entirely  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Queliec.  They  are  B  In  number,  with 
6  missionaries,  4  teachei's,  and  several  colpor- 
teurs. Buildings  to  sccomraodale  100  pupils  of 
both  sexes  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000  In  Ihe  suburbs  of  Montreal,  and  this 
Instilnte^bids  fair  to  be  a  powerful  agency  for 
'■ "  French  is  pecul- 
t  is  not  witboiit 
many  encouraging  signs,  Unqiiestioiiably, 
Quebec  is  the  great  pTOblem  in  Canada's  future; 
but  the  problem  will  be  solved,  if  at  all,  along 
eviLiigelieal  rather  than  political  Hues, 

Tbe  only  Foreign  work  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  in  Japan.  This  mission  was  begiia 
in  1B73,  when  two  men  were  sent  to  the  field. 
At  the  pi-esent  lime  there  arc  14  missions,  with 
51  missionaries,  S9  of  whom  are  native  assist- 
ants. Tbe  expenditure  last  year  on  thfe 
branch  of  the  work,  was  over  823,887.  Over 
live  j'cars  ago  a  college  was  established  in 
Tokyo,  designed  as  training. school  for  a  native 

■|it»lry,  atidalsoto  afEonl  a  good  educntion. 


who 


igbl  be  disposed  to  avail  tlicinsclves  of  i 
advantages.  So  popular  did  this  school  be- 
come during  the  Urst  year,  the  building  had  to 
be  enlarged,  and  tbe  (alest  reports  show  about 
200  yoiiiig  men  on  Ibe  register,  and  the  w<)rk 
of  the  school  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the 
buildings  and  the  number  of  teachers  on  the 
staff.  The  Woman's  JlisiHOiiarr  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church  is  also  doing  good  woik  lo 
Japan.  Tliey  have  an  excellent  ladies'  school 
in  Tokyo,  which  is  patronized  to  ilie  full  capac 
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ilrof  thv  Imikiiiigv  iiiid  slaft.       Thov  hiivf  ,i\-v  ;iiiii'ii;r  tin-  ~.nv:\:M  uU.v-.  of  ili,'  Nintliu,-!,     Ho 

cWgi'Of  HvDsdiiKiUsiliipiirtcdbvl'ln- iialivi'>',  lL-:irliril    llii'    WyiLtnliXIc    A^r|.ncy,      Hi^  -iiiiplu 

one  lit   Kjfii,   mill    ilif    otlitr   iil"   Shiil/mikji,  >tiiiT  loniliid   ilV*  lii':ui   nt   ilu'  ;il'iiii.  ;ui(l   his 

Tliese   stliiioU  iii^u   uot    oiily   vhIiihIi:!'    a-i    iin  jirem'liinji  risiilk'il  in  tlic  loiuii-imi  ol  si-viivil 

odiic^il  Kill  ill  forcf,  1)111  iirt-  ^■«llt^^■^s  at  jr'^nviiii,'-  i-lili'l'.- ami  ;i  iiniiiliri  nf  iln>  ihii]iIi'.    'I'lii-unrk, 

eviiiiu'i'lUllc  powvr.  (li'niun-lniliii^f  (In-    m.-i  i!   i..  '■     ";■■  i"  n  ■  i    nf 

Afuu-  V,'iirs,|.iO  tllt-.-lllll-dillilll    II    pMvilluM-  (Jmlimt.isillviitin,,,.!   ■■,..■      ,■,■,.■  Ill,           i;.,    I 

thil  c.iU  u>U'dH"w,>rk  .iiiniii!;  (be  Cliiiim^  .if     rlic  .■iiliic  L-imnh,  v-        ,;.,mi  _     ■„     ,  ,  i,,,.. 

livili-li  Laliiiiiiiiii.     Tlit'ii-  iiruliowa  llli^-sioll-.  iiwiirii's  xvliicl;   I.  .1   ■■       ..    ■    _     i      ■                I,. 

■2  iiiis-ioimm'-.  iiiiit  0  rfiiciicri.     Tluw  .irt  TH  Missfmuirv    Socur^        \   --l  -.y.    );.,,,l.,  .1.  .I.ui, 

commQuioiiiis,    (.•wiiiiio.liim-    biiiliiings   bitvc  Smilf,   iinil    oilu'i'  UiL.Iri-   ,.r    ilic    >[Mli.Mli-i 

been    i-iTJC'lod    in    V";i[U"iivcr,   iiiid    ii    *iti'    in  ilniiciic-i  in  ilit  fily  nt  Ni"  Yink,  alii  r  liuiitM 

Viploria  seenri'd.  ou  wliiiii  biiiUiiug*  ;lit;  being  crHin-iel  mid  (iiiiyei .  dii  iiiivi  Itial   ilit;  (iiiic  bini 

XnlkiMii  ill  riiiaiiig  ■•/,</ difbtirniii'j pui'I".     In      ibi-nrLiitii/i'il  nil---.ii>i!M\  w.-i; ■■v^fw--  !■■!■■ ii.^i- 

this.  ui  iu  oilier  mallen-,  lb.-  Sucii'ii-  I'nK-L-cil-i  vfivimi  i>f  Uif  buiii  ni    'i.  ■       I  ■  ,■  \\ ,-  .  i  .  i  »  ,  r 

ii|iou  llie  ciiuLiexIouid  |iHni-i[>]e.     It  is  iiolicll  KiiL'l:iiid  li^id  i>i--;ii.i  ■   I        .,     i         1,,    l,..|    ;  i- 

tti  the  voliLtitary  action  iif  nidividnal  conL'U'L'a-     iinil  (■rniL'ift;ali"nili- ■  n- 

tiuns  to  raise  ov  expend  money  For  mi— ioii:ij-y  ivred  tin'  missinn  ri.  '■     .,  i.      ;,.■     ■    |i  .:;..   .li'i,  ^ 

purpoees.  but  fu  every  rniiirri'inition  ciilin'tiniis     fu-tc-i|  nn  tbc  iliilii  ■  i  ■  I  ; .imhIi. 

and  Kiibscriplions  are'liikeii' (ince  ii  vein  for  Ibe  *    At  a  lueclili;.-  'il  i  !■    ,■    .i   li   ;           .n-  .Mi'IIk^I 

miswioniiry   work  of  llie  clinitlL. '  Tbv   niiiiil  isl  Kiiiscimnl  Cliiiivli    n   ■■   ■•  '■■■i     i  iiy,  lioM  in 

custom  is  for  misnionary  wriuons  lo  be  prfiiclied  l*"!",  tin-  Hrv.  l.nli.i'    i  I  i    ,  ,,  .  ;         i  iiii.  orjinn- 

and  a  public  meeting  lleM  :it  wliirli  iiiriiiiiiiiliiin  i/.iili.iii  iif  a  Kibk-  ,i  ■  I  'A      i>.i    ,i ;,   ^^licly  in  (lie 

claims  of  tbc  missirm  i:m'i;    iv.        i   ■  ;    ■    ■  ■  :    i  .   i  i      .,  ,  ■    i    i  .    i  ,  ■i^-nl,  iln'  formation 

The  sympsthy  unil  co-nj-ii  m  ■  i  ■  i   H i  -   ■  li  i i.     .Ki.i  upiiii.:ind  Alc-.r-. 

people' nre  also  ntllizcil,  »\A    ■ ..    r.  ,■  i  linli.    \.ii  i.iii  ii'i- _■■...]■  I    I'li'cboin  CiiriTlt-uli 

alone    nenrlv  !ja?*.000    oa ■.■ ■   i   nn-  un-,'  ;L|iii,,iiiirii   ji   rmiiinjitcc  m  ibnfl   ainli-li- 

last    year.    "The    nmuuir-   ■  ■    :■  ■     .!            :  .r-  iiirlmi.  »lii,-b  »:is  „j,|,i...-i.,l  l,v  ibi'  Prcailivi-.- 


warded  from  time  tolinii' 1..  1  ,,    i;. 

surer,  and  piiyments  an-   i;             i 

with  the  amounts  li.ved  b\'  rU,-  i.-i...| 

ary  Board, 

In  reirnrd  to  disliitr>cmciiis.  tliere  i 

Bnard    of    Missions    rel.rL■•.entin^' 

eiinrcb,  wbicli    meets  annnaliv  in 

of  <>L-t.>t«.'r.     They  have  b,.f'-r'  -li.-f 

reports  fiiim  everv  diMiiii   :ri   il.i 

SiviKftthe  name  nf  earl,   i,„-  :..,      ■ 

which  It  IS  prriplMl-d  to  ]l;l^■  ■■      ■M 

the  amount  which  Ibe  ini.-i.,M   i-  ;,l. 

for  Ibis  pnrpiwe.   itnd  the  L'lanl  rri  ■ 

from  the  fund  liv  the  district  ineelin 

reports  are   cnri-fuliv  scrnthii-ied  b 

sioniiry  Brwirii,  and  !.'rnnts  ari-  then  ti 

'!£"'':'''"''!""''" '^"r";""''C 

miVsil.ll>    iLlr     nril      -.i     -ill-;     i  — II.-,      lull 

<jiLe,mion.   and   llial   blessniL's  upon    tlie   liome  isl   Kpist^.t.al  Church  (South)  wa-  formed,  and 

chnn  lies  uiav  lie  cxpcited  in-l  in  proliorliiHi  as  es!ii1ili-;lnil  irs  own  Missioniirv  Soi-ietv. 

(Ley  are  faithful  to  Ibe  SLiMer's  mmiuand  to  <'mintlt»fioii  ftiitHtif/HUlsfitSoH. -The 

preach  Iti«  v"'-*]"'!   "to  r-very  (■r.-ainre.  '    The  .Mis'.iiniarv  Society  of  ibe  Slelhoilist  K]UM-.i|ml 

siiins  of  Ibe  time"  all  ilidiniti-  the  appi.»ieli  of  Chiinb  (Norlhi  is  reallv  the  ebiii-<[i  itself  iiil- 

a  ■--real   mis-ionarv  revival,  and  a  -^i.ee.lv  and  ini;  through  its  various  forms  of  <ii;;ani/^ition, 

lari-e  incrwiMr  in  mi-^-ionarv  ifivinL'S  ii^  well  as  Theve  will  rerpiiif  jijiceial  delinitioii.    First,  (lie 

a  larire  evt.'U^ion  of    llie  missinnarv  ti.ld,  nr.'  (iiiierat  Confeivnec  i-i   cititTOMil   of  deleirates 


hisivriy  lolli..   liv.Tio  drown   hini-HI,  ^,;,-  ar-  not  le-siban  Hvi'iilv  clleetive  memlx'rs,  that  i' 

rested  ^iv  the  voi<e  of  .Mnn  iis   I.iii.Kev.  „  noted  of  inini-ler.i  in  a  I'edaln  lerritorial  di.slriel.      (] 

MetbiMlist   iireaeliei   i.f  hi-  .hiv.     The   -eiinon  linse   tlieie  are  now  (lt:l»l|  one  hundred  an 

resulted  ill  Ids  .imver-ion      An  iitii>ul-i-  -who  eb>ven. 
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'I'lii:  M[K:siiiiiiiry  ('iitiiiiillti.-u  Is  cuiiitxiacd  nf 
the  hisliDitH,  us  L-x -oltli'lo  members,  one  rep- 
resuiiliilive  from  cul-U  of  ffuirlceii  districts,  mid 
tlie  suereluries  alicI  treiisiircrs ;  aluu  fourtt-cu 
luembers  of  the  liuurd  of  .^Iniiagcvs. 

Tlie  Uoiird  of  Mimiigcn  is  oomtwseil  of  tlic 
btsliops  lis  e\-[)tllL'io  iiiembei's,  tliiTt3'-two  lay- 
men, nnil  tliii'ly-tivo  tiitvelllii"  iiiiutsiers  of  the 
cliuvcli  elected  by  the  Genenil  Coiifercm-e. 

Till!  Gciicrni  C'lmferein-e  meets  once  in  four 
yenrn;  tlie  Gen  em  1  Misaloimy  Commitlee  once 
evevv  yeiir,  nnil  tlieUiiunl  of  Mimugers  nioutlily, 
or  ofii-iier,  im  may  be  rci[iiire(l. 

Oiiglnnlly  the  Mission !iiy  Society  wns  coni- 
poHcd  of  niemtiera  wlio  had  contiilnitecl  ft  cer- 
tnin  snin,  not  lew  thnii  ¥20  til  oue  time,  to  the 
funds  of  tin;  Society,  and  who  liiid  the  right  of 
voliiig  nl  the  nnnuiil  meetings.  When  the  cbnv- 
tei'  n'iiH  clniiigeil,  nnil  the  General  (.'onfci'enCG 
nssiiiiiiil  the  snpervisiun  of  the  iniKjiotiHry  work, 
the  sysu'in  was  continneil  of  aekrniwiedgiug 
an  nicnibers,  lionornry  mnntlgers  anil  iicitiims, 
those  who  eonti'ibiilei]  not  less  thtiu  ^'20  U>  $150, 
or  foOO,  resiiectively.  at  one  lime.  This  nieni- 
liersbip  is  iiiiiclically  nierely  bononirv,  lliougb 
lioiioinry  lniin>i}i;ci's  mill  initi'ons  biive  Ibe  I'fght 
of  nllendiiifr  (bc'  tneelinjis  of  the  Hisird  of  ilan- 
agers,  Init  do  not  vot.'.  " 

Till'  Gen<>  ft]  Missioimrj-  H'omiiiiltee  (k-ter- 
miiies  wbiil  liiids  sbnll  be  occiiiiied  a<  foreign 
iiii'i-ionM.  the  iiunilnr  of  poi'sons  to  lie  eiii- 
ployi'd  in  tbi-in,  and  the  iimoiiut  ncc'sMry 
fur'  (lieir  Kiiiijiort  :  it  idso  delernnnes  the 
finiiiuiit  whieli  eaib  bishop  shiill  dmw  for 
till'  ilijiiiestic  niis^jims  of  the  oonfen'tice  over 
which  111!  sinill  preside.  The  nppropria- 
tion  of  money  resl.s  entiivly  with  the  Gen- 
erid  .Mission my  t'oiniuillee,  exeept  that  the 
Board  nf  Jlaimgers  may  provide  for  any  wnfore- 
Heen  einergn-ney  tbtit  may  arise  in  any  of  the 
nii-ihious,  itiid  in<'el  aiiv  demands  to  nn  timniint 
not  e.ve(!edhng  t2.1,l)00.  ^Vherever  a  foreign 
niii-Hion  is  organized  intoa  fonfereuee,  they  re- 
ceive llie  tiolice  i)f  appropriations  direi'tly  from 
Ibe  Geuerd  llisKioniu'y  t'ommittee.  ■\Vlierever 
missions  are  not  tbns  organised  as  a  conference, 
they  receive  tbeir  in  fori  nation  of  appropriations 
thnnii!b  the  Itoard  of  .^lanngers.  For  those 
tnlssiinis  Ibal  are  orguni/xtl  us  a  conference  the 
Uoanl  of  S[aniig(!rs  lii'ts  siinplj-  as  the  executive 
body  of  lilt  Slissionarj  t'omniiltee.  All  funds, 
hon'ever.  for  all  missions  ihiss  through  tlie  bands 
of  Ibe  lioard  of  ^[iiniigeiii,  who  Hcconnt  to  tlie 
General  Missionary  Contmittee,  and  tlicy  to  the 
Gencnd  ('cniference. 

Each  mission,  wliellier  It  be  orrauiixed  na  n 
coiireivnce  or  n<il.  is  divided  into  disliiclsovcr 
which  certain  minisiers  aif  apjjoin'ed  by  the 
bishO]i  as  presidinir  elders,  who  siipcrliileu'd  the 
work  of  Ibnl  district  and  are  in  a  sense  sub- 
dioi*sini  bishops. 

Whenever  any  approin'iatloii  is  made  to  a 
mission,  -wbetber  it  conies  directly  from  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  to  tlic  mission 
as  a  ronferetiee,  or  from  the  Board  of  JEanngers 
to  the  missiini,  liie  bishop  calls  together  the 
meiulH'rs  of  the  conference  in  tiunnal  meeting, 
nnd  the  nnionnl  of  money  appropriated  by  the 
General  Conimiltee  or  I  lie  Itoiird  of  Jinuagcrsis 
apportioned  among  the  different  stations  or  de- 
pailinentH  i>f  missionary  work.  Tlie  bishop 
'has  the  riglit  of  veto  over  the  deeialou  of  the 
snnnal  confereuce. 
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Dcvefopmeiif  of  Foreigu   }Vork.—\. 

Afrk'i.—lti  llarth,  18i9,  President  Monroe  ap- 
proved an  act  of  t'ongressby  which  all  Africuns 
rccaptiu'ed  from  slavers  should  be  ru^tored  lo 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  committed  lo  the  care 
of  agents  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  depot  of  the  United  Slates  for  this 
piirjKise  determined  also  Ihe  selection  of  the 
nAiwc  section  by  the  Colouization  i^ociety,  mid 
that.  In  turn,  determined  the  location  of  the  tirst 
Jlethodist  mission  ut  Sherbn>,  Liberia,  in  1820. 
The  litter  uutHnesa  of  Sberbro  became  apparent 
in  a  few  days,  in  the  general  prostration  by 
fever  and  tlie  speedy  death  of  numbers,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  ageois.  The  fragment  of  the 
coToiij'  returned  dlsheailened  to  Sierra  Leone. 
In  November,  1831,  Dr.  Eli  Ayi'es  was  instruct- 
ed to  visit  the  snrvivors  and  proceed  down  the 
coasl  in  seai'cli  of  a  new  location.  The  party 
went  ubuiil  2.'>l)  miles  imtll  they  came  to  a  bigli 
point  of  laud  called  Cape  Montsemido.  Witli 
oxldress  and  lirmncss  they  secured  by  purchase 
a  ^iihiublc  tract,  iacUuling  the  cape,  consisting 
of  80  miles  along  the  shoi'c  with  an  average 
breadth  of  two  nides.  They  paid  in  exchange 
gooils  woitb  about  |300.  On  April  38th,  1S2-2, 
the  emigrants  passed  over  and  occupied  the 
cape,  having,  however,  lo  meet  and  ovei'come 
the  hostility  of  the  natives.  wJio  had  reijeuted  of 
their  bargain.  Mr.  Ashmuu  arrived  Ihe  fol- 
lowing August  and  became  the  instrument  of 
giving  form  and  peniiancnee  lo  Liberiait  in 


Monrovia.  We  now  have,  as  a  i-esult.  the  Ite- 
piiblic  of  Liberia. 

Jlelville  B,  Cos,  the  firat  foreign  missionary 
of  this  Society,  arrived  at  Monrovia,  March  Ttli, 
1888.  He  entered  heroically  upon  his  work,  but 
was  very  soon  proslmleil  (A]iril  12thl  l)y  the 
African  fever.  On.  June  Sftih  he  made  his  last 
recoiil  In  his  journal,  and  e.\pircd  July  21st. 
having  uttei-ed  these  woi-ds:  "Let  a  ihoiisiuid 
fall  before  Africa  be  given  np."  Re-inforce. 
ineiits  arrived  on  .lanuaiy  1st,  1834,  and  on  Ihe 
10th  was  organized  "  The  Liberia  Annual  Con- 
ference,'' wLich  was  also  constituted  a,  temper- 
ance society. 

The  Rev.  John  Seys  was  appoinied  sujier- 
intendent,  and  arrived  October  18ih,  1^84.  He 
was  boni  on  the  island  of  SaiitJi  Cittz  and  had 
lived  and  labored  on  fifteen  of  the  West  India 
Islands;  he  was  thus  belter  adapted  to  Ibe 
African  climate.  Under  his  si iperin tendency 
the  work  rapidly  ad  van  ceil,  uot  less  than 
10,000  pagims  having  put  themselves,  during 
the  year,  under  the  <iare  of  the  nolony.  The 
important  acquisition  of  a  thoroughly  educaled 
physician  was  cnioyed  by  Ibe  colony  In  the  ar- 
rival (October,  lS30)of  »r.  S.  M.  E.  Goheeu. 

The  selection  of  Jackstown,  Jnnk,  Sinoc.  and 
Boiwriii,  in  1857,  as  missioneiy  stations  Indi- 
cates the  enterprise  of  the  mission.  Tlie  lillle 
host  were  jiressiug  far  down  the  coast  and 
inio  the  interior.  It  had  now  13  missionaries, 
besides  Dr.  Goheeu,  and  7  school -teacliers,  In- 
stnicling  %iX  pupils;  it  had  6  Sabbath-schools 
whh  300  scholars.  Tlie  next  year  there  were 
17  missionarifs,  10  leiicliers,  a  physician,  a  mis- 
sionary stewani.  and  a  printer;  and  the  church 
nuiuberiii  431  meinlRTs  The  mlssiou  also  eii- 
terwl  upon  the  work  of  publicniion,  issuing  a 
bi-monthly  named  ■■  Africa's  Lnminary."  The 
next  year 'ibe  "Liberia  Conference  Seminary" 
was  opened,  and   Ihe  superintendent  obtaiued 
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permissiuo  ;iud  aid  fruni  ibe  B,>!(ril  to  ci'efl  ii 
suw-inill  uuil  a.  sii^ar-iiiill,  tliL'ro  iKiiig  ticLlliiT 
tu  tliv  culouy.  In  :idililii>u  luilii'ae  tliu  *'  Whilu 
Plaius  Maniiul  L!ibi)r  Scliool "  hiid  ln-'cn  liUiiTsa- 
fuUy  iusticuutl  to  tv;iL-li  iigriciiUiirt.'  iiuJ  vnrtuus 
kiQds  iif  bandicnift  tu  thi'  u;Llivt'». 

IiilS39lUe  Hudaingioii  staiinu  was  blessL'd 
with  a  great  revLial,  thi,-  tirsl-friiiiB  iif  a  barvrst 
uf  idoiils  from  ibv  iiaiLVi.'jf,  aiuoiig  u'liuiu  was 
Kiug  Toiu  liiiii-elE. 

Al  thi:>  tiiiii;  unisi'  ii  si-rks  of  dilliciilties  vritli 
till'  guvvriiiiiuut,  null  alllioiigb  tbt-  iiii^-iDti  wax 
ciinipletely  oxuuunteU  from  ull  bhinu',  it  iv:i» 
for  a  long  tiiiit  siibji'fl  in  aLmovaiifi's  from  the 
KOVfruiUL'tit  and  tlie  I'liUuiizaliuu  S'cli'ty. 
Worat  tluiu  tbi-se,  li.nvevt'r,  Vfvw  llie  dissi-ti- 
sioiLsbt.'tH-ceiitliemiiisiouitrii.iithciiiiii.'lvi.'SiWliit.'li 
lei)  tu  till.'  disiinautltiUK'ut  of  tbe  mission  lor  a 
tiiiit^.  Mait<.'»  wen.-  lioou  aiLiiiriiiil,  aud  tliv 
wurlc  WHS  taken  up  witb  reiiewvil  activit.N'. 
'I'uurs  into  t!ie  iuii/rior  wvre  tindi-riakt'ii,  iiud 
uen-  «tatLOii::i  wen-  vatiiblUbitl  at  varions  imiiit.f. 
Bi>liop  Levi  Scott  visited  Afilca  In  IS-tS.  ami 
met  laie  iif  Lilt;  j^reat  ueitls  uf  tbe  work  liv  or- 
daining tbc  i)rni(.'bi-rs  in  tbe  liuld.  Tlii'  LiU'riii 
Uout'ureiiei'iJanuiiry,  ISMjelect til  Francis  IJiiriis 
tu  the  llishojirlc,  aiid  be  iinici'i'ded  proniiillv  tu 
tbe  United  States  for  onlimHioii.  He  wussue- 
ceeiletl  by  Bisliup  Itolierts,  after  whose  death  no 
"  miii^iouarv  bisbon"  was  chosen  to  siiiri'eed 
hitn,  and  llisbons  Itiirns  and  i^Jl>e^ts  are  the 
oqIv  colored  bijjUutM  tbe  ebiircli  has  had. 

Bishop  Hiiveu,  arriving  at  Monrovia  Decem- 
ber IStb,  IHTfi.niadu  an  exlenafve  tour  among  tlie 
mission  3tatioD«,  greatly  encouraging  tbe  labor- 
ers anil  stitnutatitii,'  the  work. 

The  Ueii[<r:il  Conference  of  1S84  placed  nil 
llie  mission  work  in  Afri<«  under  Wra.  Taylor, 
wbo  was electeil  and  ordaiucd  as  "Missiniiaty 
Bisriop  for  Africa."    (See  Bishop  Taylor^s  .Mia- 

In'l887-S  there  were  prolEitiouers,  161;  full 
mfinbers,  2,Sil;  local  preitcbers,  60;  churches, 
3e(va1ue,t»1.00i)):  Sabbiitb-scliooK4U;  ollieera 
and  teacbei's,  3T8:  acbolara,  2,843:  colleciiuna, 
»1,370. 

a.  South  AiMriea.— The  Itev.  Foiitituiti  E. 
Pitts,  appolDteil  by  the  bishops  {who  were 
recoinmendeil  by  the  Board  to  make  tlic  a\> 
pointLueut  which  tbe  General  Conference  bud 
wlviseil),  !jaile<l  -Tidy,  18:i5,  to  South  America 
witli  the  view  of  exainiidug  Helda  for  tbe  estab- 
Hshmeni  of  inlssion-atations.  Hia  report  recom- 
mended the  calablisbinenl  of  miasions  at  Uio  de 
Janeiro  «nd  Buenos  Ayres,  where  tbe  Amerkwn 
and  Eiiglisb  reudi^nts  bad  especitilly  encouraged 
tbe  work.  At  the  latter  place  be  rented  anil 
furnished  a  I'ooni,  and  began  preacbing  to  tbe 

Brazil.— At  itio  de  Janeiro  Mr.  Htta  formed 

a  small  society  of  religiomj  people,  with  a 
promise  that  a  pastor  should  be  sent  at  uo  dis- 
tant day.  Kev.  Ju^ln  Spauldlng,  by  appoint- 
ment, went  to  Klo,  sailing  in  M»rcb,  lW-i%.  and 
Kev.  John  Dempster,  appointed  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  sailed  In  October. 

Tberc  were hidicatioDs  that  IliegrikSp of  Rome 
U|>on  Brasil  was  rapidly  loosening.  The  pope 
bad  refused  to  ficknowledge  a  tiisbop  onbuiied 
in  Brazil,  and  tbe  prince  reireut,  in  a  i^peech 
before  parliament,  more  than  inllmalcd  that 
they  could  get  on  cfiiiie  well  without  the  pope's 
auprobati<m.  The  mossage  proved  very  pop- 
ular. Tliere  was  a  lar^c  EngOsh-aiK-aking  iiop- 
ulaliou  who  welcouit-d  tbe "  ' 
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Society  generously  Mup plied  Spaniub  and  ['orlii- 
;se  Bibles  and  Ti  '     '        "■ 

t)eople  eagerly  n 
rceently,  bad  been  inlerdided. 

Mr.  !?paulding  reuteil  and  titled  a  private  room 
forjmbllc  win-sliip,  auil  gatheii-d  a  congregation. 
In  XovemlN.T,  IStT.  Itev.  Daniel  P.  Kidiler  and 
K.  Jl.  -McJIurdv.  a  local  preiii-her,  and  wife,  as 
teachei^,  «iiled  from  Boston.  Air.  Kidder  en- 
tered iipone.\(en»iveitini.-ralioua,  pii-achiiiR  and 
seatlering  lii1ile»  luui  iraotB  as  be  Journeyed.  In 
Uio  the  work  grew;  !i  Snnday-iichool  "was  be- 
—   iilid  largi '  ■' '    ' 
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rioiesiaiiiisui   loi'i   .>ieiiioaisni.      But  tliesu   ef- 

the  niission.  Tbe  mi.'^Monaiie.s  cbdnied  their 
rights  under  the  toleration  ai-t  of  liie  const  it  u- 
■    eager  were  ibe  people  for  tlie  Sciip- 
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but  it   was  found  tluit  i 

appropriately  used.  Preaching  services  were 
held  also  on  decks  of  vessels  for  the  IiencHl  of 
the  thousands  of  seamen  who  freijucnl  tbe  har- 
bor of  Kio.  10\L-ursions  to  various  points  were 
undertaken,  at  diQ'ei-ent  tiniea.  by  -^leKsr.t. 
S[)auldiu!i  and  Kidder,  the  latter  going  alone 
to  more  distant  iMirts,  he  Iwing  the  lirst  Protes- 
tant minJ.Hter  to  visit  San  Paulo.  In  tiie  interior 
a  lilienil  piulfe  declared  tluil  Culbolieisiu  was 
well-nkdi  abandoned,  and  tiiat  infidel  prbiclples 
and  infidel  books  bad,  for  the  most  ]Mirt,tiiken  its 
place.  Mr.  Kidder  extended  bis  visits  to  Aii- 
drailas,  to  Santos,  northward  to  Bahia,  Mncclo, 
Pernainbuco,  Orlinda,  Maranham,  and  Para. 

Through  timincial  emliarras.''nient  the  Board 
abandoned  Braitil  at  tlic  close  ot  IH41,  and  tbe 
lield  is  now  occupied  by  tbe  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board»  and  of  theMethodist  Epis- 
copal Chur';h  (South). 

HL'ESOK      AvtlKH      .\SD     MoKTEVlDKO.— The 

first  Protestant  worship  in  tbe  city  of  Bnenos 
Ayres  was  taeld  by  Mr.  Jnine<i  Tbonipaon,  a 
Kcotcbman,  at  tbe  home  of  Mr.  Dickson,  an 
Englisli  gentleman,  on  Sunday,  Noveinlier  19th, 
1820.  Tliese  private  meetings  wt^re  continued 
for  two  years,  and  the  first  Sunday  scliool  was 
oi«ned  on  JlarcL  23d,  1821.  In  OctolNjr,  1833, 
Messrs.  Brigbam  and  I'arvin,  wbo  were  Presby- 
terians, arrived  from  the  Uiiltril  SL-il^'s.  They 
re  established  preaching  March,  1824,  tit  tbe 
house  of  Mr,  Talc.  Mr'  Parvin  opened  a  Sun- 
day-school, in  wbich  was  a  class  of  Spimisli 
cbildreD  taught  liy  an  American  naineil  Gilbert. 
This  work  excited  great  Interest  in  tbe  citv,  but 
was  discontinued  in  1836.  Just  as  Mr.  "rorry 
was  closing  bis  labors  (1836)  Mr.  Pitts  arrived  in 
the  field,  and  from  the  lime  of  his  ari-iviJ  tbe 
missionaries  of  the  >1.  E.  Cburcb  have  Ijeen  tlie 
sole  re pre.'ienta lives  of  American  Protestantism 
in  Ibis  part  of  Soutb  America. 
The  mis^n  was  reinforced,  and  the  interest 
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rapidly  iiicreused  unlil  the  place  of  assemljlnge 
could  nu[  cojitiiio  llie  wor^Lippcrs.  The  Board 
ai>)jn>prLi)i'il  $10,000  for  tlie  erection  of  aa 
eiliti(«,  uud  $1,500  wns  subscribed  in  Buenos 
Ayrfs. 

\ifv.  Will.  II.  Norris  iirrivctl  at  Jlonltvideo 
OcliibtT  latli,  1S«9,  and  found  two  opposing 
ani.icH  wlthiu  a  few  milot  of  (he  tiLy,  uud  l)ie 

SjTi~on  fully  inanntid.  Not  bciag  iiljjc  to  land , 
r.  Korris  field  Ilia  first  scrvicca  ou  a  vessel  in 
llic  Liirlxir,  An  iinpoitiint  step  forwnid  was 
scturud  when  lio  obiiiined  from  lite  goveruor  a 
dttrn^u  iiulhorizins  llie  consuls  of  Kiiglaiid, 
Uwcik-ii,  mid  llie  Lnited  Stales  "  to  erect  u  tem- 
l)le  ivliioh  imiy  serve  for  tbe  csercist  of  tbe 
woi-ship  of  tbeir  c-ouctryinen,  as  also  for  tbe 
estiibli'-bmenl  of  il  |)ubllc  school  for  the  cbiUlren 
of  tlie  Kimic  niitiona.''  In  Urtolicr,  1841.  tbe 
iJi'bt  of  the  li^'iety  compelled  Ihc  recall  of  the 
niiHsioiiiii'ii'Kfroin  .MonlevidtKi,  and  thu  work  was 
rctiir.liil  ill  Uucnos  Ayres  by  the  terrible  confn- 
sioii.  viiik'uce,  itililicry,  iind  slaughter  in  Ihal 
diy  (ItyO).  "  Durin"  this  rcif-'ii  of  terror  a. 
sciiuli-br.d  .ijlooiii  Vbili'd  tbe  city."  Mission  work 
was  ii'Kuiiitil  in  Biienos  AvfEsin  December,  1842, 
u|Miii  the  ii'tuni  of  3Ir,  "Sorris,  for  whose  sup- 
port the  people  had  plctlgcd  $1,000,  petitioning 
^^r  hiH  relurn.  On  January  8d,  1843,  the  new 
cliurcli  was  dedicaied  and  tlie  Sunday-school 
reiiiira[ii»'d.  During  the  greater  pirt  of  Sir, 
Norrii's  term  of  service  a  bloody  civil  war  raged 
in  [be  country. 

New  luboivrs  continued  to  strengthen  the 
nii-ision  atnl  school  work,  and  during  tbe  super- 
iiiteiKlencv  118  years— I  leginning  February,  1858) 
of  Ht-v  Wm.  QiMidfellow  the  cily  was  twice 
besEcye-l,  once  visited  by  yellow-fever,  twice 
decimated  by  cholera,  and  once  shaken  fearfully 
by  a  foreign  war ;  but  conversions  conlinue'd 
aitii  prosperity  increased. 

Ill  18(10  the  work  was  eslended  by  cottage 
pr^iyer  nicelines  anil  Bible- readings.  John  F. 
Thotiii)sun,  alter  years  of  preparation  in  tbe 
United  Stales,  returned,  ably  equipped  for  the 
work  ill  Buenos  Ayres  anil  Montevideo,  and 
coiifrntitifl  ivllh  great  success  the  errors  and 
supi.isfi lions  of  Bonianism  and  infidelity  by  de- 
livering lectures  on  "Evidences  of  Cbrislianity, 
Darwinism,  tbe  Elements  of  National  Progress, 
and  other  themes  of  world-wide  or  local  Inter- 
est "  On  a  notable  occasion  of  a  public  discus- 
sion lietween  Mr.  Thompson  and  a  parfr^,— Man- 
siu'to, — presided  over  by  Don  Atnbroaio  Velazio, 
L.Ii.D.,  a  prince  among  jurists,  Mr.  Thompson 
appealwi  to  the  crowded  audience  lo  decide  be- 
tween the  two  (for  Father  JIansueto  bad  before 
declared  he  would  accept  the  people  as  his 
jndgesi ;  and  when  Mr.  Thompson  said.  "I  a*k 
all  ihnsc  who  think  Falher  Jtlansueto  entidcil  to 
the  name  of  wintiueror,  lo  rise,"  not  a  man 
stood  up.  But  when  he  said,  "  I  now  ask  tliope 
who  think  be  is  not  entitled  to  that  name  to 
riHi>,"  apparenlly  every  man  in  Ihc  house  was 
instantly  on  his  feet ;  and  about  200  followed 
the  pi/rfri*  foiirleei!  blocks  tohisowudoor,  loudly 
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So  this  church  was  nared  without  aid  from  the 
missionary  treasury.  An  impurtant  part  of  the 
work  here  is  that  which  is  done  in  a  Protestant 
educational  Inslilutlon.  Bosaiio  i^v  the  lieadc^uar- 
ters  of  higher  education  for  tlie  whole  prtivince. 

Indi/i.—la  1853,  i(!7,500  was  appropriated  tit 
tlie  work  of  opening  a,  mission  in  India.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1856  that  a  beL-iuning  was 
actually  made.  The  Rev.  Wni.  Butler,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who  hud  for  four  years  before  his 
appointment  to  tbe  India  Held  been  laboring  in 
the  United  &tat^«,  airived  in  Calcutta  ou  Sep- 
tember 25tb,  185«. 

After  most  careful  investigation  and  much 
conference  with  others  more  familiar  with  India, 
the  Northwest  seemed  to  be  the  most  needy  and 
promising  field.  "  Ourfldd,"  wrote  Dr.  Butler, 
"is  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  wilhllie  ad  Jaccut  hill 
range,  a  tract  nearly  as  large  as  England,  being 
nearly  450  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadlh 
of  160  miles,  containing  more  tban  18,000,000 
people."  On  his  wav  to  Bareilly  (a  city  of 
100,000),  selected  as  mission  hea<lquarters.  Dr. 
Bnller  was  greatly  favored  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Allahabad  giving  htm 
as  a  native  interpreter  and  helper  Joe!  T.  Jan- 
vier, whom  they  had  trained  and  educated,  and 
who  subsequently  became  the  lii-st  native 
preacher  of  the  Methnlist  Episcopal  Church  in 
India.  A  few  native  converts  hail  been  gathered 
in  Bareilly  through  the  zeal  of  an  English  cliap- 

mptished    the 


iiate  their  officers  and  exteinilnate  every  for- 
eigner in  tlie  city.  Dr.  Bullerand  family,  with 
other  civilians,  and  all  tbe  women  and  children 
connected  with  the  English  residenU,  were  sent 
away  to  Naiui  Tiii,  in  the  Himalayas.  Scenes 
of  fright  and  horror  followed;  yet  after  ex- 
posure, hunger,  racking  travel,  penis  from 
wild  beasts  la  the  juugle,  and  constant  appre- 
hension of  sudden  death  at  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins, experiencing  on  oectision  prompt  deliver- 
ance through  piiiyer,  they  arrived  in  safety  at 
Naini  Tal.  Reinforcements  for  tlie  mission 
arrived  on  September  32d,  1857,  but  were 
obliged  to  remain  at  Calcutta  until  the  rebellion 

The  faithful  Joel  Janvier  and  his  family  were 
preserved,  and  found  their  way  to  Naini  Tal  by 
wa^  of  Mussoree  and  the  mountains. 

.  Joelah  Parsons,  who  had  been  five  yei 


in  the  country   in  Ihe  employ  of  the  Church 

Missionary  Society,  joined  (with  his  wife)  the 
missionaries  at  Naini  Tal,  and  work  was  ini- 


ThomiiHiiii  and  conducted  the  controversy  ;  for 
he  hail  publicly  cariciilured  Mr.  Thompson  when 
he  waB  ill  and  absent,  and  bad  offei'ed  to  settle 
the  controversy  bv  a  liet. 

In  Kosnrin  (1804)  after  the  visit  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Carter  a  church  was  erected,  Ihe  Eoglisb 
and  Spiini«1i  H I izens  contributing  |1,800  in  gold, 
and  fnendsin  Buenos  Ayres  giving  f  1, 2O0  more. 


mediately  hc^n.  During  the  sumnier  of  18S8 
religious  services  in  both  English  and  Hindu- 
stani were  held  ;  and  a  school  for  bovs  was 
oiicned  in  the  Bazaar,  mid  one  for  girls  in  one  of 
Ihe  mission  liouses.  In  an  admirable  liicatlon  a 
house,  withasmall  tract  of  land,  waspiiichaced, 
a  chapel  begun,  the  corner-stone  of  wliicli  was 
laid  in  October,  by  Major  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Itamsay,  who  has  continued  a  fast  friend  of  the 
mission  through  all  lis  history.  Mr.  Parsons, 
who  was  soon  Joined  by  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs. 
Ilutnphiev  removed  January,  1859,  to  Blorada- 
bad.  which,  early  In  the  season,  had  been  re- 
occupied  bytlic  English.  Naini  Tal  was  left 
in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Knowles  and  an  English 
brother  who  bad  been  an  Englisli  oflicer  ^ind 
had  Joined  the  mission  in  1858. 
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The  miasioaitriosnt  :Mon.anb!Ltl  wciehooii  siir- 
pristil  by  II  iK-iiiitiiiiim  f  imii  ilu-  Jlozlmbi-c  ^ikbs, 
whiibcg^d  tliem  to  vl:.it  liiciv  villagi'.  twenty 
mili^s  iiway,  iiuil  I'xpliiiii  In  tlitEr  iicoplc  lliu 
uiUiirL'  ofthu  Christ  iiLii  ii'lipini.  Somi'iir  Ibt-m 
had  lu'uul  Anuirii-uii  Pn-sbyterimi  mi-wioiinrius 
prt'in/h  111  the  gitiil  utet'"  iia  tlii;  biiiik.i  nf  llit 
Gtiuire^.  Iiffiirutlie  iiiiilluy.  aud  hail  Ih.>(.'ii  ilrvply 
impri'sswl.  Tliw  njiL'tiinir  tk'lii  wiis  immipily 
occiipifil.      I'liiivi'in-i     fn>iii    ilu'si'     Mu/lintii^' 


theiii^elvw-s  without  iini  Irani  liif  iiii>.-ikiTi!iiirs, 
U|>  to  ISTl  c-ighl-iciitlii  .il'  <ill  the  ehiisiimi?  in 
this  mis^iou  whk  ti'om  tlif-i'  Siklw.  Tliev  iiiv 
living  ill  over  100  villiigts;  iliui.'  woik  is  diviilivi 
iuto  i-ight  ('ii'<-iiil-^.  I'tich  iiuiIit  a  tKistnr,  iiiiil  nil 
iimior  1111  oriliiiiit'il  iirt'iicbtr  i)f  lliu  »iiiiii'  cln.-is  iis 
tlie  I't'opif,  TliLse  pasti>r<  liiivu  tin  rtvfnifri'nf 
15villiigfs  e!i.'li  «ul  rucoivf  a  silary  of  :i1kiiii 
tt-ii  lupw*  II  iiiiiiiili;  ihi-  'iniiihiLii  (irfiichL'i-  in 
cliiirjrc  of  ull  jit'ttiui;  Bo  riipL-es  (iiliiml  flT) 
per  iiioiith  Thu'  ink'  iinioiig  ihi' in'i)pk' i^  ti> 
par  towiir(ltlii'Mi|>i),mof  ih-'iriiiislDrsiisiuiidi. 
iitleii-l,  an  thfv  txptiiiiiLil  uii  their  im'u  a'liiiion 
buforu  tbdrL-oiivi.T>ii.ii. 

Puliliu  pn'rtrliiiie  WHS  lic'suii  Mrircli  Ifili, 
18,)9,  lu  ik'  IJitxniii-  at  Uii:t.-lllv  bv  Dr.  Umn. 
phrey-  On  July  "i^hbL-biipli/Vii  the  fli^il  con 
vert  <Zahur-ii1-IIuiiii).  YDUiig  men  fiiini  tbi- 
Sifchs  cuiiit;  t.i  Biireftly.  workeil  for  their  foi-l, 
iitiil  appiieil  ttiu  111 'elves  to  learnitiir  iiiiire  of  ibi; 
Chrlstliiii  ruliiiioii,  luiil  also  to  leHrniii;:  li>  ri'^iil. 

The  methoiln  of  icork  niliiiHi-ii  to  luilin  weie 
iilready  liiilii,iitiiis  thein-^-OvcM.  Pnlilii-  pii'iich- 
liig  in  thi!  streets  of  ton-iis  ami  titles,  auii  at 
"jcat  giitlicrings  of  Ihc  people,  sii  i.'iiiiiniiin  in 
India,  iit  fail's  or  meiiiii,  sccinctl  most  iniportiiiil. 
It  is  itot  miiuuiil  to  linil  two  millions  of  puojilc 
j^itliered  at  curtiiin  fe«tivi(ls  by  the  saereil 
Ghu^s,  Fur  piirposcii  of  liarli^r, 'iinil  biithin^', 
aoil  for  biiniin};  up  »iiiil'  porlions  of  llie  limlies 
of  their  ditcetiswi  frienilH,  to  cast  theii'  ashes 
into  Ihc  rlvi:r.  The  missiouiiries '  nlso  ninku 
tours  through  tim  country.  Then:  are  iiii 
isiiliite<l  lioiisi-!.  Agriculture  beinir  ciirrieil  on 
co-ojienitivcly,  the  uativos  live  in  villages,  and 
ate  easily  iicc:essible  iit  the  close  cif  day,  when 
they  ciiii  lie  giilher.'d  in  the  piihlie  upuiru, 
which  is  left  viLcant  for  puriioses  iif  ifsemliliige. 
Afler  iireiichiiig,  the  peojile  are  inviieil  to  the 
tent  for  liookx  niid  eouversiition.  Jinny  re- 
sponil.  to  whom.  In  Ihc  ({uiet  of  the  '.'iiiiip,  the 
missionary  gives  i-nrr;rul  iimruclinn, 

Oiiilh.— The  wn-tcheil  itovi-niinent  of  Oiiilh 
was  swept  out  oF  e.^isfnoe  bv  the  Itrilish  au- 
thorities just  before  the  ".>Iu!inv,"  atul  ilie 
mission  entered  u.s  a  ])&rt  of  tiie  new  onler  of 
things  at  a  time  when  .Moliniiiini'diiniNin  n'lis 
broken  and  Christianity  whs  poliiieiilly 
phant.  Much  of  the  proiwity  of  ihc  ni 
halt  come  into  tin:  possession  i>f  (lie  Itrilisb 
Uoverniiii.'nt  by  conflseallon.  and  was  ri.'iulv  for 
dis]Njsal.  In  Liieknovr,  Commissioner  Monl- 
goinery  (a  noble  (.'hri-ttiim)  miidc  over  llie  large 
grounds  and  biiildirii'S  of  the  "Asfee  Kntw" 
(which  had  belonged  to  the  Nawab  of  Ctinlhl 
for  the  use  of  the  missionaries.  He  liad  the 
premUes  thoroughly  relllted  at  llie  expense  of 
the  govcniiueDt.  and  llie  mission  enlered.  free 
of  eliargi:,  into  possession  of  property  which 
cost  atioiit  40.000  rupees. 

.Misiion^rie-  be.!?ui  work  In  September,  1838; 
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iu  Xoveiiiber  Jlr.  Pieive,  Goel  and  A/.iiii  AU 
Imd  four  prenehiiii^  services,  weeLlv,  in  the 
lianmrsof  Lueknow,  a  ehtss- meeting:  and  tuo 
smidl  H'hools.  The  soldiers  were  also  iiirludi'il 
in  their  work.  July,  ly.tO,  found  iwo  sihools 
in  [he  mission  coinpomid,  one  'ior  h-iy.  and 
one  for  irirU,  and  a  third  in  the  wiuilnrii  ]i,irt 
of  (he  eily.  Fiw  missionaries  arrived  Au-ust 
-'l«l,  lt*39;  theyprocee<ie.l  at  on.e  h>  the  lii>t 
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dd  dispr 
lit  of  bhifs."  The  lauii  replied  lie  lim. 
onlv  a  Sew  Tcstauii-iit  whii-h  had  been  left  bv 
a  m'issioiiary.  Finding  no  other  Isiok,  lie  took 
this  to  his  home,  lie  rend;  laid  il  asiiie;  took 
it  up  again.  The  tiflh  chajtier  of  Mntilievv 
Interested  him  decplv.  The  bcaiiiinh's  fas- 
['inntiil  him.  and  sci  iliil  the  simple  narrative. 
While  i-endin-  ttie  neeounl  ..f  Ihe  fiaviour-s 
siilferinLTs,   i^i  ".Maiilevv,  ;2Tth   ehapter,  a  |.r.i- 


oftl 


:  like  a 


Till! 

denied  sueci-ss  in  the  JIndnon  lield  ■     140  ni 
and  m  children  were  bapliM'd.     In  sunimii 
11])  the  i-csulls  of   lalxir  done   diirinir   h]s  s 
yinirs  of    residelni',    Hr.    Hoskins   slates  Hi 
over  4.'30  have  been  Impti/.eil.  of  whom  JUKI  a 


In  WiW  tniieh  allention  was  given  to  tlie  Enj;- 
lish  in  Liiekiiow,  ami  among  the  soldiers  lliere 
was  a  eontiiinmis  revivid,  "and  a  chapel  wua 
built. 

At  Monkdabnd  (\fm)  K;i<>ki(h  serviii's  were 
conducled  in  Kai-lisli  mid  among  (he  soliiieni. 
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Sk.IiJ^li;iupure  mi  iiii|ior(;uit  jiusit  in  lioliil- 
kiiiiU.  near  iliu  borik-jx  itt  Uiiilh)  wits  fomudly 
r>i>cni.'il  lis  ti  mission  st^ilion  0(;li)lii.'r  Isi,  1859, 
iiu'l  II  i-li;ipi'l  Wiis  dcilk-alfU,  Jauuiirj-,  mil. 

Ill  Uftolifi",  lyifl,  J.  T.  triwciiy  ami  n-ifo  iir- 
i'!vi<(1,  tiiid  ^vcL-u  ii|)ii[)inl(.'il  ti>  upeii  tliu  uurk  iiC 
i^LK' III  pore,  iii'ip)ui>tiu^  lliu  tiixt  school  iindiT  tlii.' 
sli»<li!  of  a.  tiviy.  Jatiu:iiy  IStli,  IMiS,  a  nussioii 
scIiiidI  WHS  niiLni'iI  in  Iliiiiliii-iibiicl.  tin<l  so'tn  Ltid 
40 pnpils.  'I  In'  "11  r  liiii-iii'.' ■  •i-cnmiiied  tlie  jibaii- 
(lonmc'utiit  hiijr  1 1  iiM-.  iji  I  III  inDvinceof  OiiUli, 


,1  W.- 


I  lliu  ■■ 


in-pl,!.' 


Tills  sprrt 

Initiit  wiifl-e  llii-iv  wtw  "uiit  iiu  idol,  nor  nn 
idol  ti'iiiiilc.  nor  »  .MiiliiimmiMlan  mo^iii'  tu  bu 
foniid,"  Miid  lliu  siiin-riuleiidciit.  TUiure  was 
also  sfcnrc*!  UM(J9l  a  tract  or  iiin}rl<j  of  887 
ttCii's,  12  mill's  t'rtst  of  Sliiilijt-litmiwit,  to  pifj- 
viilii  )joiiic:h  for  iicL'df  ClirisiiaiiR,  and  witliiii  50 
(lujs  HT)  fiiniiliL's  [ti'i  suiilsl  wuri;  HL'ltled  in  stiiiw 
liiinKi.'.^  on  tills  tiiK't:  bi-tlcr  liiniHus  notm  fol- 
loivud,  mid  iilso  It  cliiijM^l  and  scIiihiIIioiirl'.  In 
1S73,  wlicu  ill".  TliDiMas  <'tldoiv<:d  llie  llifologi- 
cill  Kcliiii>l  )Ll  Jiiireilly,  this  villago  was  given 
by  liliii  lis  piirt  of  ilic  fiidowiiient. 

In  1874  tioodsciiinuiind  crops  wtredcstrovwl, 
but  lliu  work  went  oti.  An  Indiistiitil  m-IiooI 
wit"  oiH'Ufd  in  Itiir.'illy,  July  IBtli.  ISCl?.  intii 
and  wiiincn  iiuimfactiirii)^  tlotli,  citn)L-t-<.  aud 
(iiniltiirLv  A  scliiiiil  was  itlso  kupt  up  fur  Ilif 
cbildren,  and  so,  wlillo  thousands  were  pcrlsli- 
In^lf  with  hiiiiift'r.  lliuse  poor  Cliristlaiis  weiij 
boib  clotlK'd  mid  fed. 

At  thu  annual  niecllnjr  (Fcbniiirj-,  3864), 
upon  his  niNlijuiitiot),  Dr.  Biitk'r  gave  a  sum- 
niury  of  thf  work  done:  8  of  the  most  Iniiior- 
tanl  of  the  citi(!s  of  Inilia  had  ticc'ii  wcupieil:  10 
iidseloti  lioiiw's  built  or  purchaswl;  IB  school- 
liousi's  erei'tcd,  nuil  10  cbaiicl«;  '2  huge  nr- 
plianagCR  iinil  a  piibtIshliig'-h<iiiso  cstabiisbcil: 
13  coii^jrtpi lions  had  brcn  galbci'wl,  nod  10 
amall  <'burthi'H  or^iini/.ed:  1,S31  j'outbs  wure 
niidur  diiilv  iiisd'uclloii ;  161  persous  had  at- 
laiiitd  a.  Cdristimi  e.xpericatL',  4  of  wlinni  had 
la'comc  pri'adivrg  and  11  of  Ihcm  exhortei'K; 
4l>in,ltjG  had  bcL-n  ct»itributi.'d  In  India  for  tliD 
work,  and  property  urciiniiilatcdn'oi'th  ^73,188. 
Such  weru  the  I'csultH  in  so  short  a  pciiixi. 

Gurwhal.— The  work  hure  owes  its  origin 
to  licneral  £^ir  Ilciiry  llmusiLy,  who  promised 
ijil..'ilHt,  with  )f25  nionthlv  for  current  e.vpeniifs, 
—November,  18(14. 

Tlio  goveriinieut  sfliiuil  in  Streeiiugijer  was 
now  ojrered  to  the  mission  and  acecpted. 

The  year  1873  waa  made  nienionible  bv  the 
i.-slablislmu-ii1  of  a  1'lieologieal  Seminary,  the 
donation  of  tlie  Itev.  1).  W.  Thomas amoiuith is: 
to  *3a.000,  tin-  liirgcst  sum  ever  civeil  by  ".i 
niiwiionnrv,  Kliplialcr  Uemiiiylim,  Esq.,  irivinji 
i.'i.iWi),  111  which  tlie  Ilonrd  addict  f^i.my 
The  India  Conference  was  oignniKcd  in  18'14 
by  Bishop  ThiiiiiiMiii;  aud  in  January.  1877. 
H'isliop  .\ndvc\\~  |in-i.liii^',  ilic  tnstruelions  of 

tin;  pivii'diiij   '     III  ■!■ icf!iri-lnl  oiii  by 

orgiml/Jnir  :i   -i  ■  -i  ii   i  ■  iki'  in  lliudusliiu; 

the  former  mn'  u.  n  -iihii  tljc  Norlli  India 
Coaferonee,  e.ul,i:nni^  llu'  i>hl  mission  field; 
the  new  one.  Siiulh  IiidiEi  Coiiferenct.',  eoveiiug 
the  work  under  the  iiuperlntendeiiei;  of  William 

- "         ■  •■     -  reni-e  was 

I  ^[iivion. 
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down  the  idohitry  of  India,  iuusmuch  a-s  false 
science  iseverywheru  wrouglil  in  to  ihe  very  fibre 
of  their  iiiligious  text-liooks  nod  systems,  and 
to  this  false  science  Keogrnphyuud  UKtiDUoiuy 
are  fatal.  Lord  Ih-.lifax  was  tlie  author  of  the 
diiveloiwd  sj-sii-m  wbicb  was  embodied  iu  [lie 
>rreat  Educational  Dispateh  from  the  Court  of 
Dii'ei.'lors  ti>  the  Uoveriior- General  of  India, 
.lilted  July  10th,  IMiH.  Universities  were  estab- 
lished at  (alcutla,  Bombay,  and  Miuliiui:  all 
other  sdiixils  (private,  Kovenimenf.  or  clmrch) 
were  to  be  atHliated  with  these  universities  and 
lead  up  to  Ihem. 

Among  the  foinortant  schools  foundeil  was 
the  Centennial  scliool  of  Lueknoiv.  if-  history 
dating  from  the  year  1866,  the  centennial  year 
of  jLmerlcnu  Metli<Klism. 

Practically  the  Itlohaniincdan  Ignores  the  con- 
nection between  religion  and  morality,  hence 
the  great  need  of  religion  in  tlie  schools'. 

Jlfajit'AL  IssTRUCTioM  was  iicgun  by  Dr. 
Corbync,  civil  surgeon  of  Bareilly,  who  liiugbi, 
1868,  n  class  of  niidwives  who  were  in  practice 
iu  that  city. 

Dr.  Humphrey  had  charge  of  seven  difteren' 
dispensiirles.  and  gave  treatment,  diirinj;  the 
year,  to  S4,653  out-door  patients,  841  in-door, 
performed  31  capital  operations  and  411  minor 
ones,  aud  the  ncTit  vcar  his  patients  exceeded 

When  his  Higfaness.  the  Nnwab  of  Banipore, 
■was  approached  by  a  proposition  to  grant  his 
preniises,  be  arrested  the  conversation  and 
promptly  presented  the  estate  as  a  fiw  gift,  to  be 
used  for  medical  purposes  in  behalf  of  women, 
Miss  Swain,  31. D.,  talcing  charge  of  tbework. 
As  is  well  known,  almost  the  only  possible 
means  of  reaching  the  women  of  India  is  (broiigh 
women  misslonaiiea,  aud  It  is  of  great  eonse- 
qucuce  that  many  of  these  should  be  possessed 
of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  raeilicine. 

Amid  ail  the  niagDitlceuee  of  Mohammedan 
and  Hindu  rule,  neither  system  contains  one 
thought  calculated  to  relieve  the  wants,  mitigate 
the  sufferings,  or  imi>rove  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity. Chiis:ian  civilizatioo,  however,  has 
dotted  all  India  with  schools,  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  aud  almshouses.  Prominent 
amonff  these  fire  Ihe  orphanages,  with  their 
schools  anil  industrial  departments;  the  children 
being  i<>quired  to  spend  live  houra  daily  in 
school  and  ilircc  hours  at  their  trades. 

The  Mission  Pkess  was  founded  by  Rev. 
James  Waller  Waiigh,  he  beginning  work  in 
Bareilly  (1860)  with"  an  antiquated  hand-press 
and  inferior  material,  himself  having  to  boil  tbe 
molasses  ai:d  glue,  and  cast  tlie  inking  rollers. 
In  the  course  of  five  years,  by  taking  In  Job- 
work,  the  business  yielded  a  net  profit  of  S.OOO 
rupees,  aud  tlie  press,  which  had  been  stnrteil  on 
11,000,  became  worth  18,501).  In  1865  the  pi'ess 
was  removed  to  Lncknow.  where  there  are 
gix-ater  facilities  for  shipment  of  material  and 
securing  of  skilled  I'lliorers. 

The  widespread  revival  in  South  India  dates 
ils  lieginning  from  the  labors  of  the  noted  evan- 

£lisi.  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  who  aiTived  (fiom 
isiniliai  at  Bombay  Novemlwr  20lli,  1870. 
PresBcd  liy  neeesBily  for  tbe  nurslnjr  and  build- 
ing up  of  his  converts,  he  everywhere  formed 
them  into  ''  Fcllun'ship  Bands."  sixiieties  within 
and  aioimd  the  churches,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Wesley.  During  Itis  extensive  tours,  after 
beginninp  at  Lucknow,  he  pursued  his  great 
work  iu   Cawnporc,  Bombay,  Ponna,  Calcutta 
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(where  ii  cliapel  Wiis  built,  soon  siiecLeileil  bv  a 
inrge  cbiircbi,  Hviltnilmd.  HiiilniH  (to  Ibe  sur- 
rouadiii^  [owns,  where  societies  iiiiv-e,  ns  iit 
Berhaiiiporc,  JIoiiul  Si,  Thome,  Ptiliivenmi. 
Arcoiium,  Jtilliirpet,  Siileiii.  etf.l.amlUiiugiiloie. 
The  evungeliKt.  prciiehiug  ILroiigh  iiittn>''<-''era 
or  no'.,  pn-iiching  in  Ibenireii,  in  hulls,  in  •idi'ci'i, 
111  !iqiiiiu«,  ill  lioiiSKJ.  jireiicbiu},'  tliroiij;ii  ei>ii- 
verts  ami  jtssistiiiits,  fouiidnl  iiiiiny  cbiiivlies 
siiil  ■■Fellowship  Biiuils,"  mid  miiliittuies  of 
com-erts,  trom  aitioue;  not  oiilj'  tlie  iiulivv,  luil 
the  Englisli  iiiul  olhcr  foivigii  resiikiils.  and 
the  Eimirfan  EuglbJi- speaking  jwople,  ctowuliI 
hi*  l;ilKiri. 

3.  CAi'hk.— TLt' origin  of  the  MetLodi-t  MiMoii 
in  the  greiil  empire  may  be  Iniced,  in  ils  lli>t 
movement,  to  (li«cussious  which  were  coiiihitied 
iuthu  "Missiiiiwry  Lyceum"  of  the  ■\Vfslejim 
University,  ut  Jliii'dletown.  Coun.,(liirin<.'  April 
oiiil  MayoE  M^'j.  The  qiie-tioii,  "Wbiil  eoun- 
try  iioiv  presetils  the  most  promising  lieUl  for 
mtii-iouarv  eserlions;"  wiis  debiLtetl.  The 
Chinese  I^mpirc  wus  wiirmly  iidvoe-ated,  nnd  (he 
Lyceimi  resolved  tbiit  the  .\[eth(Kllst  Kpjseopiil 
Clitircii  sboiikl  send  missloniiries  nnd  il  pres!- nt 
once  to  the  titd.  A  eommiltee  prepiirtd  tin 
address  upon  the  ^ubjett,  wliicli  apptiireil  in  ilie 
"  Cbrisilan  Advoctile"  of  Muj-  lllh,  Ia35,  with 
a  fiiJl  eshibit  of  the  Held  nnd  its  eluimi.  C'bina 
was  piawfl  on  the  lint  of  foreign  mi''->ions  Mav 
20lh,  lUa,  with  iin  appropriatioii  of  ^S.IHHl  r<>r 
two  miisiomiries,  half  of  this  sum  beini;  for  their 
outtit  and  travelling  exponst*.  Previous  to  this 
a  yoims  man,  Judson  Divight  Colliiis.  I'on- 
vertcd  111  the  great  revival  at  Ann  Arlior,  Miebi- 
gan  ilS37-8yi,  was  ardently  moved  toenter  upon 
work  in  China;  and  when  told  there  had  lieeu 
nolhing  done  oward  beginning  siieh  a  work,  he 
replieil  lo  Bishop  Jamen:  "  Enpige  m«  a  |Jace 
before  the  must,  and  my  own  stron^r  arm  will 
pull  me  to  China  and  support  me  while  tbeit." 

Months  of  hesitation  and  delav  eiisiietl,  and  it 
was  not  until  April  15th,  1W7,  that  the  first 
I'l.iipanv  of  Methodist  missiii[iarieH  for  Cliina 
deiiartca,  setting  Kail  in  Ihe  '■  Ilelwr  "  from  Bos- 
ton harlwr.  On  Sepicrol-er  4tb  they  enteral  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Min,  nnd  on  the  6th  they 
were  hosintnbly  received  by  the  brethren  of  Ihe 
Anieriean  Bniinl  in  Foucbow.  On  a  small 
island  (Tong  Cbinj  abreast  of  Ihe  city  of  Foo- 
chow,  nnd  densely  Inhabited,  the  missionaries 
were  ahle  to  secure  premises  for  their  occupa- 
tion. Quietly  hoiiHeil,  they  "et  (hemselvestoilie 
study  of  the  'hmgiinjp;,  and  ciin^fully  used  tlieit 
little  sl(x;tc  oF  medicines  in  admini.4tering  in  the 
sick,  and  were  mjirvelloasly  siiceessful.  They 
also  distril)ute<1  many  tracts  and  porlionK  of 
Scriplure,  which  hua  been  tnmslated  by  Dr, 
M«lhurst  of  the  L.  M,  S,  The  Kinn  San  Honse 
nnri  the  Knlan  Orcbanl  House  were  erected 
south  of  Ihe  river.  In<teloberMr,  (.'ollins  made 
8  vitioroiis  effort  to  obtain  n  roothold  within  the 
city  n'alls.  He  rented  qiinrters  in  a  house  and 
afterwards  in  n  temple,  but  Ihuiight  it  prudent 
to  retire  t>ccuuse  of  the  public  exciicmeiit  Hev 
Henry  Hlnkok  and  wife  and  Rev.  R  S  Mm  lay 
rcinforcol  the  mixslon,  arriving  April  IGtli  1848 

As  soon  us  ]ios«ible  the  mWonanes  optntd 
schools,  empl'iving  native  teachers,  the  mission 
aries  givinfr  religious  instnieliou  and  conduct 
ing  the  deviriiiins.  The  Hrst  of  these  schools  was 
beijun  Februnry  88th,  1848,  but  was  suspended 
liccnuse  much  r)f  the  mission  force  became  din- 
abled.  The  first  Sunday-school  was  orgimbwl 
in  184B.  most  of  the  clutdren  cominc  an  hour 
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before  the  !i|>piiinlf-d  tiiiK',  A  small  elinpcl  In 
Nantai  (iiiiiside  the  walls  nnd  on  the  north 
bank  1  was  milwl,  and  the  crowds  surging  by 
siLi.plied  an  ever-c banging  congregation.     The 


— tlmrch  of  tbe  True  God— wliicli  title,  i 
inviting  tlie  attention  of  the  iKlssing  throngs, 
was  carved  <ni  a  talikt  of  piiiiibvrv  over  Ibe 
il.ior,  AmalKT  iliurch  „■»]],:[  =' Heavenly 
Ki-fi  w^s  buiU  close  to  the  bi>iiies  of  the  mis- 

LnMii'iiv.'tiiiv  .nuM-iijiiiiiii:  :?i.,fiK)  on  tiie  con- 
,Hii..ir[l,;,i  .■"■,  ;, 11. ■!■■:„.  ..:.".. 11  should  be  added 
fi.r  EiiLili'l  !■  .il.  i_  Ihi-.  i-hiircli  was  dwH- 
eali'il  (  Pi  ■    i       1^1 1 1    I    "I'l    i[nl  tlic;  Knglish  part 

.Mr,  (■(  r.ii-  -  -I'l  .Il  i-ipidly  declining,  soon 
after  lii-'  ap|"iiiiiiiiiiit  iii  ijie  siiiHiriutendency 
he  yet  s,iil  hir  Ihe  Cnite.1  )*ta1es  (April  33(1, 
IS.'.!),  and  wviii  to  California,  wishing  lo  estab- 
lish a  mission  among  the  Chinese  of  that  State, 
bein;;  inipifswd  whh  the  ineideulnble  rellex 
poiver  uiHin  China  of  a  Chinese  mission  in 
California.  But  his  strength  rnpidlv  declined, 
and  be  ilied  on  May  littb,  Ib-'ii,  in  the  Ihirlieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Though  the  missiim  ivas  reinforced,  yet,  in 
eonsei[iifnce  of  Ihe  Taiping  ri'liellion,  siiekncss, 
and  other  troubles,  it  suJl'creil  a  jieriod  of  great 
deiiressiun.  The  schools  were  deserted  ;'  the 
missionaries  s<:attered  :  death  had  been  relent- 
less, and  all  was  dark  and  unpromising;  but 
the  Boaril  conraireously  said  in  their  n-JKirt  lo 
the  Church  :  - '  Let  us  holil  fast  our  faith  in  the 
China  mission,  and  tnist  in  GihI." 

July  14ih,  ItJ.'iT.  was  n  memorable  day  at  the 
Tienaug  church.  Ting  Ang,  47  years  of  age, 
having  a  wife  and  live  children,  was  received 
as  the  Wrst  convert,  and  was  liajitiKi'd.  For 
two  yearn  he  bail  l)ecn  carefully  iiistriiclvd  at 
Ihe  iiiissi[>n.  Messrs.  Maclayand  Gibson  found 
his  home  stripped  of  i<lol.s,  bleshcil  with  re- 
ligious iKioks,  nnd  their  examination  of  him 
was  scniliniEiiig  and  salisfaeiory.  On  October 
18lh  Ting  Ang^s  wife  and  two  of  iheir  chil- 
dren were  ImptiJied.  During  the  year  13  were 
1mptiKe<l,  C<niverts  inc-rensed  in  ntimber,  a  sur- 
prising proijortion  being  of  mature  age,  Some 
of  these  enduri'd  perse<'Ution,  loshig  all  things 
for  Christ's  sjikc,  llilt  to  a  man  they  U!main«i 
stearlfasl. 

The  Foundling  Asylum  was  eslabllsbed  in 
lanB,  friends  in  Foitchow  ctnitribuling  it«70. 
In  IHiiO  llie  work  <if  the  mission  hepin  to  ex- 
tend westward.  Fifteen  miles  northwest  of 
Fo(k:Iiow  Ihe  To-Cheng(I'etu:h  Farm)  appoint- 
ment  w;ts  begun.  This  year,  also,  nntive  help- 
ers were  licensed  and  employed.  Hu  Po  Mi 
bbianie  pastor  at  the  Peach  Farm,  nnd  the  llrst 
native  itinerant  in  China.  At  n  visit  to  To- 
Chcng  (February,  1Si>9i  nine  of  the  Li  family 
gave  their  names  for  Imptism.  Alarm  nt  the 
sticccHSof  Ihe  new  work  spread  through  all  the 


iceil  all  i^esorls  to  ()pen  perii 
Krts  muldplied.    In  ISISS  the  mission  was  re- 
uf  reed  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  8.  L, 
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llaUlwin,  the  Misses  Willsloii  and  Miss  Poller, 
uinl   oil  November  28tli  a  female  scbool  was 

After  thucii'fulalion  among  llie  cburclios  in 
Baltimore  of  a  jiowi-'iful  appeal  by  Dr.  Weut- 
'wortli,  emiihiisi/.iiij;  the  debased  eotidllion  iif 
fenittlts  in  Chiuu.  tlie  uced  of  CUristiun  wives 
fortlie  male  cunvcrlK.  ilic  intlucuce  of  Cbm- 
tlHDlzeil  and  etliiutted  young  voiueu  reluiiihig 
to  tlieir  bonies,  the  libenil  raidiuess  of  Eiiglim 
and  Amtrieuu  nsiilunls  at  Foochow  to  ussist, 
ihc  fiinda  were  promptly  forlliciinifug,  and  tbe 
"  Wtuigli  Femali:  Seminary"  and  llie  "ISalll- 
inore  Female  Academy"  wei*  succeedeil  perma- 
neinly  by  "Tbe  Girls'  Boarding- scbool."  Tbe 
year  1B61  was  marked  by  (lie  sllU  fiirtber  ex- 
tension of  the  work  lo  tbe  weBiwai-d.  After 
years  of  collisions  between  Cbina  on  tbe  one 
linnd  and  lingland  and  France  on  (lie  otber, 
Ireatiea  were  ratified  in  vhicli  the  CLinese 
Uovemnient  agreed  to  i-crcive  resident  mlnis- 
tcrK  from  other  nations,  to  tolera.te  Chrislinitity, 
to  protect  missiounries,  to  open  oiber  ports,  and 
to  make  tbe  Yangti:  Uivcr  free  lo  all  nations. 
Foreign  intercourse  Willi  the  interior  received 
H  powerful  impulse,  and  the  way  was  thus 
<>1>encd  for  the  advancemcDi  of  the  gospel.  At 
this  lime  a  class  (of  13)  was  fomicd  al  Kang 
Chia,  ten  miles  weHt  of  Ngii  Kimg,  hitherto 
onr  most  westerly  outpost,  and  a  c]iai>el  was 
built.  A  prcKS  wn.t  obtained,  and  a  font  of 
Chinese  ty])e.  and  Important  tracts  and  parts 
of  tbe  Si-riptures  were  pi'inted  and  put  inW 
cireulatiou — reaching  500,000  pages  unnunlly. 

In  1HC2  tlie  tint  aniiual  meeting  of  tiie  mis- 
sion assembled.  A  course  of  study  for  the 
native  helpers  was  ordained,  exaiiiiuations  es- 
tablished, apiwliitmcutK  regularly  announced 
as  at  conference,  anil  stulisties  were  reported. 

Tlie  ajipointments  included  eight  tields  never 
before  cccupied. 

A  memlH-Tship  of  67.  mission  pm])erty  worth 
1^0,115.  and  coJlci'tions  amouutjngto  |TO,000, 
including  |30.U0O  for  the  |wor,  were  reported, 

A  signal  triumph  maiked  tbe  year  1?63, 
Alter  nutirr  attempls  a  station  wus  flmilly  ft' 
cured  within  the  walls  of  Foochow,  n  house  and 
lot  having  been  purchased  on  East  Street;  but 
the  following  year  persecutlou  raged,  the  East 
Street  Church  was  destroyed  hy  a  mob,  and 
also  the  house  of  the  miswoiiary  (Kev.  C.  R. 
Maitin),  who  with  Ida  wife  and  children  ef- 
tecleil  a  marvellous  escape.  In  1865  Bishop 
Thomson  visited  the  mission.  In  the  same 
year  the  new  Heference  TcBtament  of  Jlr.  Gib- 
sou  was  compli'tcil,  ntul  became  the  standard 
from  Canton  lo  Pekin.  Preparations  were 
also  made  for  a  similar  vewioii  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. A  colloquial  New  Tcstamt-itt  wa«  also 
begun,  tmd  new  cdiiions  of  the  hymn  book. 
riliial  and  cateehism.  and  lunny  vain  able  pamjih- 
lels,  were  issued.  The  work  rapiilly  advanced 
ill  1866.  ami  1867  was  a  great  revival  year.  The 
harvest  WHS  Keen  in  4r>l  members  reported;  yet 
liteniry  labors  were  not  interrupted.  The  dic- 
tloiiury  of  the  Fiikicn  dialect,  in  the  Anglo- 
Chiucse  alphalR-l,  was  rapidly  advanced  (since 
that  time  it  has  been  completed,  and  is  n  slnud- 
""  '     ork);  the  issues  of  the  press  Increased  to 


1867,  Itevs.  V.  C.  Han  and  E.  8.  Todd  en- 
tercd  ICluklan^.  an  [mportuiil  city  in  the  Kiaug 
Si  province.  They  opened  a  chapel  40  miles 
north  of  the  city,  and  extended  their  labors  60 
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miles  to  the  westward  and  TO  miles  to  the  east- 
wai-d.     Converts  were  gathered  rapidly  in, 

Fekiu,  occupied  at  a  later  date,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  (he  empire,  having  a  population  of  about 
3.000,000,  and  the  field  north  of  (he  Yangtz 
comjirises  an  area  half  as  large  us  the  United 
States,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  200.- 
000.000.  nearly  all  of  whom  can  be  addressed 
in  the  Alanda^  or  court  dialect.  (This  is  also 
understood  in  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Man- 
churia.) The  great  plain  lying  northeast  of 
Pekin  forms  the  richest  and  most  productive 
pari  of  the  emgni-e.  girt  about  by  mountains  in 
which  are  biided  coal  and  iron  without  limit, 
with  lend,  silver,  and  gold  in  abundance.  It  is 
traversed  on  its  whole  eastern  part  by  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  Is  for  many  reasons  one  of  tbe 
grandest  mission  tields  on  earth. 

These  inland  people  everywhere  regarded 
the  missionaries  with  intense  curiosity.  "I 
stopped,"  writes  Mr.  Hart.  "  at  a  large  trading- 
place  over  Sunday,  and  called  upon  an  officer 
loralillle  quiet  and  rest;  hut  crowds  pressed 
into  the  building,  making  holes  through  the 
paper  windows  to  secure  a  look  at  me." 

Mr.  Wheeler  with  his  family  sailed  (or  the 
north,  and  reached  Tientsin  early  iu  March, 
1869.  Thence  they  made  their  way  by  mult- 
carts  to  Pekin.  and  were  hospitably  received 
b\'  tbe  missionaries  of  the  American  Hoard. 
Eitposure  and  hardships  of  travel  caused  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  only  sou.  On  April 
10th  Mr.  Lowry  and  family  arrived  to  shai'e  in 
Preniises  were  secured  just  inside 
"      "         tlie  " 


of  the  city  gates,  not  far  from  tlie  foreign 
itions. 

Bishop  Kingsley  upon  his  visit  (1869)  divided 
the  work  into  three  missions,  appointing  Dr. 
Maclay  superintendent  at  Foochow,  Mr.  Hart 
at  Kiukiang,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  at  Pekin.  Self- 
support  was  systematically  provided  for.  and, 
witli  the  advice  of  tbe  mission.  Bishop  Kingsley 
oiilulued  from  the  native  helpei-s  7  deacons,  4 
of  whom  weie  also  ordained  elilers.  At  this 
lime  the  board  sent  out  six  single  young  mlu- 
istei's.  The  year  1870  brought  severe  trials.  A 
plot  originated  with  ihe  geulry  of  Canton  to 
drive  nil  foreigners  from  the  land.  Many  were 
massacred  under  cu'cumstauces  of  .tlTOcloua 
cruelly.  At  Tientsin  (80  miles  from  Pekin) 
lOti  native  Catholics,  several  Protesiants,  and  22 
foreigners  were  killed.  The  first  violent  blows 
caused  a  roiclioii,  and  the  plot  c-oiild  not  be  car- 
ried out. 

The  mission  having  been  re-enforced,  tbe  sys- 
tem of  ilineraling  was  put  in  practice.  Thus 
has  the  gospel  been  preached  and  Christian 
literature  been  scattered  hi  hundreds  of  cities 
and  villages  from  the  steppes  of  Mongolia  on 
the  north,  to  the  city  of  Confucius,  400  miles 
to  tlie  south,  and  from  the  saei'ed  mounlains  of 
Sliansi  on  the  west,  lo  where  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  renehes  the  sea  on  the  east. 

As  from  time  to  time  the  missfons  received  new 
laborers  from  tbe  United  States  and  raised  up 
helpers  from  among  the  native  converts,  the 
workwasextended.  New  preaching-places  were 
secured,  newstationsestablished:  native congre- 
gatious  arose  upon  their  feet,  voting  in  favor  of 
self-support.  In  1874  four  dislricis  supported 
their  presiding  elders,  imd  one  circuil  their 
bachelor  preacher,  Hu  Po  Ml,  presiding  elder 
of  Hok  Chiang  district,  presented  to  Ihe  annual 
meeting  deeds  of  eleven  chapels,  all  paid  for 
and  vested  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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Mt.-diCiil  iiii:-sioD  work  wns  eutureii  upou  find 
cniTii-d  forwiiril  with  most  gnitifj'ing  ii'siills. 

Bisliop  Wilev  iipuu  his  firvt  episciiiml  visit 
(24  yeiirs  nfti^r  lie  U'ft  tlic  Held  ns  u  luiiisiotiLir.r) 
uses  sui'h  luuyuiigi;  as  Ihe  foJlowiog:  ■■  TUeu 
iiot  11  sowl  liml  btuu  touverleii.  Vt'e  were 
siuiplr  mel  with  prujiuli!.'!.'  itiul  op^tHliiou.  AV'e 
(lid  uirt  iliire  lo  veuture  live  miles  trom  [lie  I'ity 
of  FcMx-UoTV.  Now  our  ivork  esteuds  iliroujrli 
live  districts,  over  many  liuiidriHis  of  niik'^  Iti 
leDgtli  nud  brcndtli.  I  confess  I  noiild  fi'el 
iiluriiitd  at  llio  verj'  niiiguiiude  of  iJiis  work  if 
I  did  uol  »ee  tlie  most  Hdisfnctovy  evidence  of 
its  ^'.-iiuiueuess  nud  tLoi'ougliuess  In  every 
respect. " 

As  lit  prescut  avraiignl,  the  iiiiseiuus  of  the 
MeihiKlist  £pi;<eo|Kil  Ciiiireli  in  C'liiuu  :ire  four 
in  niimlHT:  llie  (iL'tilml  Cliinii  Mission,  est  till- 
lished  iu  1iS(i»,  iuclinlin^  Hie  distrieis  uf  Ifiu- 
kimiiT.  Xiinkiti^.  Chiiikiunt'i  nud  Wuliu,  with 
H  total  of  11  niissiutniries  tiud  ti  ('litir(.'li-mi.nnbei'- 


bim.  and  Lanehuii,  ivitli  l!i 
chiircb-iiietnbersiiip  of  'i*!:  Fixiclnjw  118T71, 
with  the  districts  of  Foocliiiiv.  I[<ikc1iiiinjf, 
llinghwn,  Ingctiuuj;,  Kiichcng.  Yonjr|ijiig.  and 
Unitaug,  under  the  care  cif  6  lui^'ionaries  and 
with  a  church- mem  hers  lii[i  of  2.441  ;  West 
China  (lySl).  wit  hit  station  at  Uiunkiii'i,  where 
still  i  luissioDiiries  arc  lioldiu^'  the  uiitiiost  in 
the  hoiie  llial  with  inernt-icd  incani  iind  ri-in> 
forcenienis  they  slial]  lie  able  to  j:ci  forwanl  and 
enlarge  their  work.    iSiie  alixi  article  Chhia.) 

Jiip'in.— Till}  General  Missioniiry  (.'oinniiltce 
at  its  annual  sessiim  iu  New  York  iXuvenilior 
18T3)  author! M'li  (lie  establishment  of  the 
Japau  Mlssiou.  Itev.  Dr.  K.  S.  .Maehiy  [form- 
eriy  of  the  mtssiuu  iu  Foueliow.  Cliinaj,  Itev. 
J.  'O.  Davison,  Kev.  Julius  Super,  Rev.  AI.  C. 
Harris,  wei*  apiM>intwl  to  Jaiiau.  Dr.  Slaclay 
and  family  uirlveil  Id  Yokohama  June  lltli, 
187^,  having  I>een  aecoinpanieil  from  Sun  Fran- 
cisco hv  Dr.  J.  1*.  Newman  aud  wife,  wlio  re- 
inBiiie<I  for  weeks  aidin},'iuoiM.'nmir  the  mission. 
Bisliup  IlurrU,  accom[>auied  liv  Itev.  Jtcssrs. 
Waugh,  Houghton,  and  Siieiii-<!r,  as  visiting 
brethieii,  arrived  In  Yokolioina  Jul^  9Ct,  mT3. 

The  meeting  for  formal  organntnlion  (-on- 
vened  AiigiiHt  8th,  1878,  in  the  rented  Mission 
House  at  No.  60,  Bluff,  Y'okoliamai  Bishop 
Harris  waa  chuirtnan,  and  some  Hfteeu  others, 
including  the  wives  of  the  missioniiries  an<l 
several  visitors,  were  pre'Kjnt.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  mission  proceed  at  onec  to  esiablLsli 
stations  at  Yokohama, Y'edo  iTokyo),  Hakodati, 
and  Nagasiiki,  which  proposition  was  unani- 
mously ailopted,  and  inisF^onarics  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  work. 

There  was  no  Proiestaiit  mission  as  yet  on 
the  Island  of  Y'eswi.  so  in  Ov''-'iipying  llali'Miatl 
the  missionaries  of  the  IMethotllst  Episci>pal 
Church  were  the  first  to  preach  the  gosfiel  tu 
the  natiouH  of  that  region. 

The  second  year  wiw  mai'keU  liy  tlic  begin- 
ning of  missionary  work  in  Jap;in  hy  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missiiinaiy  Society  of  the 
Atethodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.v.).  Itcv.  .Jolin 
Ing,  from  the  mission  In  Kiiikiang.  China,  be- 
gan bis  labors  in  HirosakI,  .Tapikn. 

The  lirsl  chapel  occupied  liy  the  mission  in 
Yokohama  wa.*!  rented  by  Mr.  Correl),  through 
bis  teacher,  August  11th,  1874.  in  the  native 
porlion  of  Ihe  t«wn,  and  was  first  opened  for 
public  preaching  on  the  16th,  when  the  audi- 
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CorR'll  .'ipenkiiig  in  JiipatiLse,  fiuni  ^liiitbew 
1 :  18-25. 

The  lirst  baiitisms  in  Tokyo  oceurreti  in  1875. 
The  lirst  purchase  of  land  iu  VokohiiniiL  for  ibe 
use  of  the  mission  was  made  in  1875,  when  lot 
No.  'iH  on  the  \Vevi(-rn  Blnir  was  «liiaine<i. 
Outside  1  lie  Foii/ign  (.oiieess'ioii  Mi\  Sjojht be- 
gan hold  iij''  tiabkitb  serviii>-:  in  a  portion  of 
llie  city  nilTed  liauda. 

The  tlilnl  j"ear  was  marked  by  the  bi'ginning 
of  public  "day-schools,  the  orgauizalioii  of 
ciiurcli-elaMit's,  the  introduction  of  ijuarlerly 
ineeliuir.*,  love-fea»Is.  and  iiuarlei'ly  confer- 
ences, the  crectitm  of  siiiiabie  <l\v  el  ling-houses 
for  the  members  ot  the  mission  resident  in 
Y'okohnmaand  'i'okyo,  the  election  of  an  e.vcel- 
leut  chapel  in  Nagasaki,  and  oiber  work  that 
showed  Ihe  advim<'e  of  the  mi»:i<iii. 

In  Nagiwiki,  upon  an  eligible  lot  donated 
by  the  governnii-ni.  a  mission  chaiicl  was 
erected  in  a  porlion  of  the  liiy  called  Desima, 
and  was  ojieiied  for  n-ligious  services  in  1876. 
In  the  Mime  year,  after  iwo  years  of  faithful 
labor,  Mr.  Davisim  liapliKed  li'is  tiivi  approved 
CJmdiilfttes  in  Nagasaki— .\lr.  Asugji  Kenjiro, 
together  with  his  wife  and  two  i-liiidren. 

The  work  advanceil  in  Ibe  several  stations. 
In  Tokyo  a  handsome  mission  cha|>el  was 
built  in   1876:  also  a  handsome  Home  by  the 
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Ijcgun.  luJnuuary,  1M77,  another  neat  cliatH'l. 
built  on  a  portion  of  llie  lol  owned  in  Tokyo 
bv  (he  Missionary  SiK'ielv,  was  completed  aiid 
occupied,  at  a  cost  of  *l,60l). 

In  Ihe  sixth  year  of  Ibe  mission  the  Satsuma 
itebellion  lunkc  mil  in  tlie  siiiitbem  ]iorlion  of 
Jaiwin.  wliicli  (liiiiii-  :li.'  i-losiiig  jiart  of  1871! 
and  till- (■  I II. I  r  II   .    ■■    I--17  ilepressed  business, 

sus]ieii(i Icv^.sialed  Ihe   fairest 

portion   <>[    nic   (jiiniirr v,  ;,inl  was  one  of   the 
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fnmlcil  the  civil  authorities  of  .Japan,  In  the 
autumn  of  1877  tlie  severe  prevalence  of  the 
cbolefa  in  Yokohama  caused  1  lie  snsiwiisloii  of 
the  public  work  of  ilie  mission  hi  that  city. 
At  oilier  siations,  where  Ihe  diseasi'  was  less 
violent,  the  labors  of  the  mis.sionaries  were  not 
iiileiTiipied.  All  llie  missionancs  eseapetl  the 
pestilence. 

On  ilt.  Corrcll's  tour  (October,  1877),  the  in- 
habitants of  Jlalsumoto  des(-ribed  tiicniselves 
to  him  as  being  a  people  willioiit  a  religion. 
They  had  destroyetl  their  idols,  pulled  down 
their  temples,  iiati  removed  all  traces  of  tlieir 
formttr  faith  (Hnddh ism),  and  had  determined  to 
live  destitute  of  any  system  of  religion.  Itut 
finding  such  a  life  without  Hatisfactimi,  tiiey 
cxprewcd  an  earnest  desire  to  receive  Chris- 
tian instruction.  AImuiI.  SOU  persons  gave  their 
nami's  as  candidates  for  Christian  baptism. 
Mi'.  Correll  arrangeil  at  once  to  send  n  nalivu 
helper  lo  instruct  these  eager  and  ready  people. 

la  some  places,  aa  in  Hirosaki  (population 
33.631).  so  eager  are  the  pi-ople  to  liear  Hie  gos- 
pel that  crow<1s  will  stand  outshle  In  winter 
snows  to  catch  the  wonls  as  they  may  be 
heard  through  the  wimlows  and  doors  aud 
<iv<!r  the  bends  of  llie  crowds  within. 

On  Rishop  Wiley's  visit  to  Japan  (1878)  he 
<leilicated  the  new  chun:h  ulillce,  (coinpleted 
l>y  Mr.  Harris),  and  ordained  the  Rev.  Yoitsu 
Honda  at  Hakodati.  FIc  Is  now  president  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  College  at  Tokyo. 
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Witliiri  iivuyL'iirsllniniisskuiaiieatsliiblisbed  extend  180  fctt  1jy  lOU,  and  aro  in  the  l)es[  part 

mission   sliitiuijii  iit  live  iiiiiHirbtut  centres  of  iif  ouu  uf   ihu   wiliest  streets   iu    tlie   city   of 

yo[)iiliiti<)ii    aud  political  iiiUiicnce;    pruciired  !Mei:icii.     ]!eiiitlcs  the  church  editice,  there  are 

chiiivli  buildings,  aclioul  uud  dwelling  housM,  cliksij- rooms  aud  vestries,  a  bciolc-sttire,  n  print- 

tLu  e«littiati.Hl  vulue  of  wtilcL  is  i^!iS,IHXI;  traus-  iug establiBhiueut,  twopursouages,  ajidascliool- 

hiied  into  Jaiwuese  the  CiitechiBin,  portions  of  room;  iilsu  the  orphanage  and  sctiool  of  the 

tiie  Disci  pi  int.',  nluiit  50  hymns,  and  prepared  ladies'  mission,  and  a  home  for  their  mission- 

lui  origlnnl  Iriicl;  iiULntcil  uul-staliona  extending  ary,  with  room  still  to  spare.     It  forms  lo- day 

fifiin  uliout  'i'i  intles  northeast  of  Tokyo  to  2W  one  of  the  most  complete  mission  ei^tublishmenls 

milcH  west  of  Vokiihania;  established  ii  fli'st-  in  the  world. 

cliiss  seminiiry  for  young  ladies  in  Tokyo;  or-  By  the  arrival  of  Rev.   Dr.  Thomas  Ciirtcr, 

gunized  tive  llouriKliing  day-schools  for  boys  who  had  ii  knowledge  of  the  SpanUL  language, 

and  girls;  matured  plans  for  a  mis^on  tniiu-  tlie  mission  was  able  to  begin  divine  service,  aJid 

Ing  Koliuol   and  n   theoliigical   seminary;    aud  also  to  start  a  school,  iu  Muicli,  1^78.     At  the 

fiLlherc<l  under  their  care  a  native  ehui'ch  of  end  of  the  first  quarter  the  mission  was  able  to 

(JO  menilHT!',  of  wliom  lU  mv  candidates  for  report fourJlexicancougregatlonKhi  Ihcciipital 

the  Christian  uiitiisiry.     (See  Japan.)  and  two  English  services;  also   both  day  and 


Mexiai. — The   coinuieneement   of   the  work  Sabbath  acholBrs,  numbering  56. 

of  llie -McIIkkIIsI  Episcopal  Church  in  Mexico  Dr.    Cooper    of    tlie     Prolestiiiit   Episcopal 

wasatauaDspiciouslime.    Louis  Napolconhad  Church  (April,  IVilZj  formerly  of   Spam,  more 

becuderealedandwasdend.     Austrian  schemes  recently  sent  by  the  American  and    Foreign 

had  failed.     The  tempoiiil  power  of  the  Pope  Cbiistian  Union  for  Spanish  work  in  Mexico, 

lind  been  ilenicd,  anil  the  Juarez  Government  concluded   to  unite  bis  English  congregation 

had  expelled  from  Ihe  country,  as  enemies  aud  vitb     the     Methodists,     and     give     himself 

con  spl  111  tors  against  the  government,  the  various  wholly  to  Spanish  work  in  connection  with  the 


orilers  of  nuns,  Jesiiils,  sisters  of  charity,  and     mission.     Invitations  poured  in  upon   

had  I 'Oil  Ii  seated  llieir  properties.  sion  from   various  parts  of  the  coimto'  from 

On  Febiuary  6tb,  lB7a,  Hev.  Dr.  Wm.  Butler  earnest  inquirers,   urging  the  missionaries  to 

(wh(»!e  work  m  India  is  elsewhere  recorded)  ar-  visit  them,  and  preach  the  gospel,  mai'tj  them, 

rived  at  Vera  Cm/.,  and  jounieyed  io  tlie  city  of  baptine  their  children,  and  give  them  the  Word 

Mexico  over  the  rsiilway  which  had  Just  been  of  God.     The  fruit  of  three  hundi-cd  years  of 

o]iene<i.     There  be  found  Bishop  Haven,  who  Catholicism  was  everywhere  seen  in  the  degra- 

liad  precudnl  bim  to  the  capital.  datiou.ignorance,  aim  immorality  of  the  people, 

In  luldiiion  to  the  a^iproprlation  made  by  the  living  without  lawful  marriage,  their  cliildreu 

Gcneiiil   Comniittee   in   November,   the    Hon.  gi^iwing  up  in  illegitimacy  and  shame. 

Washhijtton   C   De  Pauw  hud  placed   at  the  Near  the  close  of  1873   'he  Komish  clergy 

disiiosalof  the  Missionary  Society  the  sum  of  were   peculiarly    excited    aud    sanguinary    in 

4f'?.(XI0.  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  properly,  to  temper.     Threats  were  made  and  iiitimidiitioD 

enable  the   mission   to   secure    two    or    three  tried.     Nine  of  Ihe  leading  Protest  an  Is,  as  was 

centres  in  which  Io  begin  its  work  alleged,  were  miirked  for  astmssluation.     !Etse- 

Tlie  bisbo])   had  visited  Puebia    where  he  where  tiieir  plots  were  in  a  degree  successful, 

exiunincd  a  property  which  was  fonnirly  part  At  Ahitalulco,  Jlr.  Stevens  of  the  Presbyterian 

of  tlie  Itnmish  Inquisition.     TIiIh  property   in  Mlssionandbisnative  preacher  were  murdered, 

eluded  Ibc  chapel,  and  idso  the  cells  wli<.re  the  Then    followed    assaults  upon   the  ]kleihodist 

victims  of  the   ln([Mi«ition  wen   confined   or  Mission:  some  werewoundcd,  and  Ihechurches 

walled  in  to  die.    These  premises  jmsscd  into  at  Mixcoac  were  burned.    On  January  26tli, 

the  posM'sKion   of  the   Missionary   botiety  bj  1875, followedthehorrlbleassn8sinatlon(in their 

purcIiaNe  from  a  Jew,  for  the  sum  of  f  10,000.  chapel,  and  during  public  worship)  of  nine  of 

The  bishop,  returning  with  Dr.  Butler   to  tlie  congi'egiiliou  at  Acapulco,  Kev.  Mr.  Hutch. 

Mexico  City,  ot>encd   nPLMtlalions  for  Ihe  pur-  inson  CHcaping  and  fiuditig  refuge  on  board  a 

chase  of  what   was  eaucd   "The    Circus   of  United  9tat.eB  slii|Mif-war   then  in  Ibe  harbor, 

Chaiinic."  Within  a   fe^v■   months    followetl    the  deadly 

Itomanlsm   bad  seized   the  great   palace  of  asiaanlt  on  Itev.  Mr.  Phillips  in  Querctaro,  vio- 

Montc/.uma.  and  in  it   foiindeil   the  vast  and  leneeonthemissionsiit  Giianajuatoand  Puebia, 

wcallliy   monastery    of    San  Francisco.      The  the  plundering  of  some  of  the  places  of  worship, 

■    miinkn  hekl  It  as  their  heartquailers  for  al>out  and  Ihe  murder  of  other  missionaries  near  Ihe 

three  hundred  years.     Such  was  its  extent  that  City  of  Mexico.     The  public  Journals  of   the 

it  waa  capable  of  luxuriously  accommodating  country  denounced,  ill  concert,  these  religious 

4,000  monks,  ricJi  revenues  being  wrung  from  a  murders  and  outrages  of  Itomish  fanatics,  and 

people  who  werekeplin  Iguorance.debasement,  boldly  held  Ihe  Church  responsible  for  these 

and  superstition.  violent  acts  of  persecution. 

Nolwitbstiinding  the  efforts  of  the  Romanists  Reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  work  was 

to   prevent   Ihe  transfer  of  the   properly,  the  carried    on    at    Puebia,    MIraflores,    Orizaba, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ac(|iilreil  her  litle  Guanajuato.     At  tlie  last-named  place  Ihe  per- 

by  honest  purchase  from  the  Mexican  people,  eeculionsweremost  bltleraud  violent:infuriated 

through  their  govemnieui,  at  a  cost  of  ¥16,S00.  and  drunken  molts  of  thousands  of  men  again 

Four  months  of  toll  transformed  Ihe  costly  and  again  assailed  the  mission  house  aud  prem- 

coiirt  from  its  thealrlad  condition  Into  a  beau-  ises,  but  they  were  dispersed  through  the  energy 

tiful  church.     Tims  on  Ihe  siteof  Montezuma's  of  the   police  and   the  determination    of    the 

imganlsm  and   the   instilulions  of  Romanism  authorities, 

evangeliail  Methodism  entered,  and   holds  the  In  1876,  upon  his  visit  to  Ihe  United  States, 

6 lace  as  the  headquarters  of  her  missions  in  the  Dr.  Butler  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  extent 

lepubllc   nl  Mexico.     Within   these  premises  of   $13,000  to   enable  tlie   mission  to  provide 

the  church  roiini  was  dedicated  on  Christmas,  itself  with  a  complete  outfit  for  a  printing  es- 

1878,  600  persons  being  present,     'llie  premises  tablishmenl,  including  asleam-preSB  and  stereo 
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typi;  inacliinery.  During  1S77  ii  issued  over 
700,000  pages  of  ev:iug<.'lii.'al  truth  fa  ihe  Spau- 
ish  language.  It  prints  tbe  beiLiitlfuUy  illus- 
trated luid  liiglilj  successful  "El  Abogndo 
Chrislinuo  Illusirmto." 

Bishop  Jlerrill  hitviug  inspected,  iu  1878,  tlie 
euClrc  work  in  JIuxlco.  concluded  his  ruiKtrt  us 
follows;  "We  have  iu  all  17  cougregatlous 
ia  Slexico.  .  .  .  We  are  preacUing  llie  gospel 
legularly  to  from  3,000  to  3,500  |>eopie.  We 
have  several  hundred  children  under  training  Iu 
day  and  Suuday-scUooIs,  aud  circululing  ivli- 
gious  tracts,  boobs,  anil  papers  far  lieyoud  the 
lauj^  of  our  conzregatiotis  and  Ihi-  i-eaeli  of  our 
ministry.  We  nave  seven  English-speaking 
niissioDarles  and  ten  Mexican  preuehei's,  besides 
a  few  local  preaclici':^.  The  tudles  have  In-o 
representatives.  Besides  a  school  iu  A.ineccii, 
the  Woiniin's  Foreign  Society  of  the  M,  E. 
Cliuvch  (q.v.i  have  a  complele  establishment  in 
tbe  city  of  I^ichHca  for  tiie  ediicaliou  of  girls, 
vatueilut  t"t.00O,  and  in  the  capital  Is  the  Girls' 
Orphanage, 

At  present  the  !tIlssion  if  divided  into  four 
districts:  The  Central  district  iucludiiig  the 
circuits  of  Mexico  City,  Ayatiango,  Pacliuca, 
Tezontepec,  Tulaneiugo,  Mirallores,  San  Viceu- 
ti,  Santa  Ana,  aud  Zacualtlpan.  The  Coast  dis- 
trict Including  the  circuits  of  Cordoba,  Teliua- 
can,  OrizalMi,  Oasaca,  Tuxtia,  aud  Tu.\ikiii. 
The    northern   district   with    the    circuits    uf 
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district  with  the  citiesof  Puebln  Tciela,  Tezuit- 
lan.  and  Ihe  XocUiapuleo  circuit. 

Mitlnyaiiia  .tfiigibn.— Thisyoimgest  daughter 
of  Methodism  in  foreign  lands  was  bom  on 
April  20th,  1889,  when  Bishop  Tliohurn  rt^id  the 
appolntincnis  and  closi-il  the  tirst  uunual  muct- 
Iniof  the  Malaysian  Misiicm. 

The  territory  covered  liy  It  is  wide.  poi>ulous, 
needy,  aud  presents  soutc  features  that  are 
unique  and  most  interest iuir.  For  the  prcsen'. 
but  oue  point  is  occupli^ I— Singapore:  but  this 
la  Clie  strale^c  uuint  uf  the  archipelago,  anci 
England,  with  tier  keen  eye  for  the  nerve 
centres  of  the  commercial  wiirld.  Is  hiipplly  the 
mistress  of  this  key  to  thetradeof  rioulhurn  Asia. 

The  work  at  SintraiM>rc  coniiirises  tliu  follow- 
ing branches:  First,  au  English  cliiirch,  which 
gathers  at  its  services  inauy  English-speaking 
residents,  American  visitoi's,  and  ship- captains 
as  they  pass  througli  the  port.  Secimd,  a  Chi- 
nese mission  consisting  of— ttrst,  ii  medical  and 
evangelistic  mission,  aud.  second,  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  school.  Tlic  fortner  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  ia  already  giving  promise  of  great  good. 
Hundreds  of  cases  have  been  treated,  and  much 
access  gained  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
Anglo-Chinese  scliooi  is  already  the  largest  of 
the  Chinese  schools,  wltli  an  average  of  three 
himdred  and  flftv  boys  on  the  rolls.  Third,  the 
Malay$dnn  Mission.  A  work  among  the 
Malays  of  Singapore  is  particularly  difficult,  for 
they  are  Mouiinine<lans,  and  largelv  believe 
that  the  white  man  is  godless.  Still  they  are 
more  or  less  acceswble,  and  8i>mc  of  the  ladies 
have  succeeded  in  visiting  the  Malay  women  in 
their  homes.  Tlieyneedaman  togoand  live  in 
their  midst,  and  itinerate  among  the  villages  out- 
side. Fourth,  the  Tamil  Mission.  Thousaudsof 
these  people  an;  employed  on  the  sugar  estates 
of  the  ixinlnsnla;  many  of  Ihem,  nominally 
Christians  when  they  leave  Iheir  homes,  lapse 
Into  heathenism  on   these  unfriendly   shores. 


The  missioii.iries  of  the  A.  B.  0,  F.  51.  have 
sent  a  Tamil  local  preacher  from  their  school 
In  Ceylon,  aud  there  is  now  a  sniall  Tamil 
chiircu  and  a  school,  and  the  mission  promises 
well.  The  woman's  work  is  very  successful, 
some  tiftv  iiouseholds  being  regularly  visiteii 
aud  tauglit  tite  (iciiptiires.  The  other  [X)iuts 
will  soou  be  opened.  In  Borneo  and  in  Java 
several  stations  have  been  tentatively  ^lelecled  in 
consultation  with  the  Dutch  missionaries. 

^ic'Siii'/k.— During  the  meetlngof  ilic  General 
Comitiittec  In  Novemlicr,  ViSi'i,  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  rcixirted  voluminous  cnrrespucid- 
ence  concerning  a  mission  to  Bulgaria,  and 
anioni'  llie  Greeks  In  Constautlno]ilc ;  wLere- 
uiHinlt  was 

■■  He'oltril,  that  a  fund  i>c.  created  aud  jilaced 
at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Iltnird  luul  bishu[)s  su[Kr' 
iutcudltig  foreign  missions,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  mission  in  Bulgaria,  lo  Ihe  amount 
of  *.'>.000."  All  appioiniuiion  was  made  from 
jeartovcar.  till  Itic  mission  was  actually o pencil 

lli-v.*  Wesley  Prettyman  and  «i> v.  Albert  L. 
Long  were appriinied  with  joiiil  aulliority  toin- 
stitiilcllie  mission,  and  conduct  il  until  a  super- 
intendent shimlil  lie  appoinled, 

U]ion  Iheir  arrival  at  Uuslchiili,  on  the  south 
side  of  Ihe  Danube,  they  found  the  country 
was  bcaulifnl,  fruitful,  tuul  |>opuloiis.  The 
Turkish  authorities  were  kind  and  tolerani,  and 
the  Protestant  population  ever v where  gnvetliem 
a.  cordial  receptiim.  They  llxed  uimju  Varna 
aud  Shumla  as  their  mission  Hlaticms.  After 
advice  tiiey  determined  to  iH:cupv  but  one  cen- 
tral location,  Sliunihi,  a  city  of  4o.0UO  miimla- 
lion,  8,000  of  wlioin  were  Bulgarians.  Itev.  F. 
W.  Floeken  was  addcrl  to  the  mission,  Novem- 
ber, 1858.  SepteinlHT  17th.  ISHB,  Tirnova  was 
occupied  a.1  a  mission  station.  The  mlssion- 
ari<s  wi'TO  received  with  special  favor,  as  it  wan 
imderstiHxl  that  thpv  came  not  lo  [lisplnec  any- 
thing Iliat  was  good,  but  to  vitalixe  and  purify 
the  dead  formalism  of  the  Bulgarian  Church. 

On  December  24th,  18m,  in  his  home  at  Tir 
nova,  Mr.  Long  began  ri'gidar  public  religious 
services  exclusively  In  the  Bulgarian  language. 
He  was  not  left  without  encouragement.  Two 
Bulgarian  priests  called,  one  of  whom  had  at  a 

tirevlous  visit  complained  with  tears  of  the 
apsed  condition  of  Christianity  among  his 
people:  "They  call  themselves  Chrisliims, 
but  they  do  not  iove  God:  they  neiilier  love 
the  Saviour  nor  keep  his  commandments." 

He  now  begijed  the  loan  of  a  Bible,  for  the 
senior  or  superior  priest  had  refused  him  one, 
asking  what  business  ho  had  with  a  Bible,  and 
declaring  that  tlie  Bible  was  not  a  Imok  for 
him  to  read. 

At  this  juncture  Gabri<!l  ElietT,  a  devoted 
Bulprian,  tbe  first  Protestant  convert  of  the 
land,  who  was  converted  tlirongli  the  reading 
of  a  Bulgarian  Testament,  joined  Mr.  Long  as 
colporteur  and  nsststant. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  everywhere 
largely  onoofpers<malnirori,  and  In  such  labors 
their  chief  successes  were  found. 

Mr.  Prctlyman,  al  Shiinda,  was  surprised  at 
his  own  conslanlly  increasing  inliiiencc.  Even 
the  Bulgarian  priests  wen:  not  slow  to  manifiwt 
their  giioil  will.  Fnmi  flfly  miles  around  they 
called  upon  him,  often  inviting  liim  to  go  with 
them  to  the  sick,  hiiviiis  more  confidence  In  a 
mile  of  his  medicine  lliati  In  their  own  holy 
oil  aud  other  sacerdotal  rftea. 
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Tlie  >Iolokft!is  of  TullcUa  liad  a 


j'ouu);  ItusHJiin  man  iind  -woman,  wlio,  during 
tlidrHtHymiiliigland.atlendodi'eligioiis  services, 
iLDil  upon  their  rutiim  to  KushIil  Infonned  tlieir 
ttuirast  frieiidHof  tliu  modes  of  worship  in£ug- 
latid;  of  tiiose  vrbo  met,  not  in  temples,  but  lit 
dwell  ill  g-ho  uses,  uiid  had  iit  tlieir  pliices  of 
winiiliip  no  sort  of  iuioges,  not  eveu  a,  cross  or 
cundle;  who  did  not  fust  or  ci'oss  themselves, 
yet  were  pious  ami  earnest  people.  These  coui- 
muuicalions  led  tlieir  friends  to  adopt  similar 
modeB  of  worship,  though  retitiuiug  their  mem- 
l)ershlp  in  tiie  Itusso-Greek  Church,  Tliej* 
tLbolisucd  images,  cruss-makiug,  weekly  fast- 
ings, el£.  Their  use  of  milk  on  fust -days  (tlie 
Uusstan  word  for  milk  being  moloko)  induced 
their  enemies  to  call  tliem  Mulokans.  Persecu- 
tion lii'oke  out  against  theui,  and  when  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Empei-or.  Alex- 
auiler  I.,  they  begged  lo  be  permined  to  con- 
duct their  worship  in  his  presence.  He  con- 
sented and  pemiitled  them  to  return  unmo- 
lested, and  they  continually  lucretised  in  num- 
bers until  tlity  have  reached  about  a  million. 
Ml'.  Flockeii  Wilis  immediately  invited  by  the 
Molokaiis  of  Tultcha  to  attend  their  simple 
services,  they  then  expresMQg  their  earnest 
desiro  that  he  would  instruct  lliem  more  fully 
in  the  1  nitUs  and  forms  of  ihe  gospel.  In  April, 
1860.  ho  removed  to  I'uUehu. 

The  lack  of  a  printing-press  left  (he  mission 
powerless  against  the  assaults  of  tlie  Bulgarian 
orgitii  of  the  Greek  iHiiriarcbale  and  Hussian 
cmliassj,  and  the  Jesnlt  organ,  which  was  ably 
edited.  These  journals  ]K>ured  forth,  through 
the  year,  a  torrent  of  falsehood  and  abuse, 
while  Ihe  mission  had  no  means  with  which  to 
respond. 

.Mr.  Prettyman  slowly  concluded  that  the 
task  of  reviving  the  auclcul  and  cornipt  church 
was  hopeless,  and  that  a  separate  church  orga- 


Constantinuple  being  the  ceutre  of  Turkish 
Influence,  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  the 
superlnteiiilency  of  Ihe  mission  to  that  city. 
In  1804  the  publication  of  the  "Zornitza"— 
The  Day  Star — wa^  l»a;iiu.  and  was  received 
with  great  favor  by  tlieliulgarians. 

Persecutlonii  and  diseuiiragemenis  followed: 
the  mission  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
and  the  mlsslimnrles  through  a  great  variety  of 
severe  trials  because  of  the  Kiisso-Turkisli  war, 
and  by  reason  of  ]icKti1enre  and  other  causes 
wlijcb  resulted,  for  a  lime,  in  greatly  weakening 
and  almost  destroying  the  work.  Yet  in  1878 
tlie  mission  was  re-enrorced:  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  Greek  Church  was  ellected  in 
Bulgaria;  fifteen  Bulgarian  bishops  occupied 
the  fnmtler  Greek  iIIocchck  and  SOO  Bulgarian 
priests  condiieted  liie  services  of  the  land:  yet 
dissatisfaction  was  wi<Ies|irend,  and  circum- 
alanres  did  not  favor  the  missionary  work. 

The  Inst  rcimrt  (1888)  uses  the  following 
languiige:  "  Bulgaria  hns  long  lieen  the  battle- 
grounifroTshnrpcnntestsIn  tlie  General  Mission- 
ary Committee,  ns  well  as  for  contending  hosts 
on  her  own  soil.  Ii  has  been  a  liard  field  to  cul- 
tivate under  the  great  dilHciiltles  it  has  liad  (o 
meet.  It  iia  o  oft  s  -e  I  to  he  on  the  eve 
of  abnndonm  n  f         'orkers  have  had 

to  coiiiend  w  dep  e^    g  effects  of  uii- 

certfllnty  as   o  o     n  a  ce  of  the  mission, 

as  well  as  w  th    b    compUa  ed  difficulties  of 
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tlio  field  itself.  The  reports  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, are  more  filled  with  encouragement  and 
hope  than  ever  before." 

Koi'ea. — The  work  in  Korea  was  begun  in 
the  year  188.'),  and  is  under  the  supei-vision  of 
Bishop  NInde,  H,  G.  Api>euzel1er  being  tbe 
superintendent. 

A  small  house  was  purchased  in  the  southern 
part  of  Seoul  lo  be  used  for  church  work. 
Withm  this  building,  in  a  room  8  feet  by 
8,  and  0   feet    bigh,  with    but  four   persons 

Seseut,  was  the  first  formal  service  held  by 
ethodism  In  Korea.  On  October  9th,  1887,  a 
woman  was  baptized,  being  the  first  baptism  by 
a  Protestant  missionary  In  that  land.  A  week 
later,  at  night,  in  the  same  room.  Br.  Seranlon 
and  Mr.  Appuiizellcr,  with  live  conimimicauts, 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Sup [)er.  In  this  quiet  way 
Methodism  began  her  public  work  in  the  Hermit 

A  few  weeks  later  the  house  adjoining  was 
purchased,  and  regular  services  were  held  there 
every  Sabbath  until  May,  when  they  were 
stcipped  by  a  royal  edict, 

During  the  fall  of  1887  two  colporteurs  were 
scut  out  to  travel  in  the  uoithweiiterD  part  of 
the  peninsula.  The  first  one  was  absent  about 
a  month,  was  robbed  by  highwaymen,  but  met 
a  few  who  listened  to  his  wotus.  1'be  other 
brother  was  gone  three  months,  and  for  telling 
the  people  to  "cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  lo  do 
well"  lie  was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison. 
After  confinement  for  three  days  in  a  eold, 
damp  room,  he  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate, who,  when  lie  beard  tlie  charges  prefen-ed 
against  bim,  promptly  dismissed  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  the  siiiierlntendent,  with 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  started  to  visit  the  work  in  the  uortb  of 
Korea.  Medicines,  books,  and  tracts  were  sold. 
They  were  everywhere  cordially  received ;  some 
inquirers  being  found,  they  were  provided  with 

Notwithitandlng  tlie  edict  prohibiting  public 
religious  services,  the  work  went  forward- 
Some  of  the  best  men  In  the  school  spent  their 
vacation  in  visiting  their  friends  with  the  view 
of  bringing  tlicm  lo  Christ.  Their  efforts  were 
succes^l  in  leadhig  a  number  of  inquirers  to 
the  mission. 

The  Piti  Chat  Ilak  Dang  (school  for  rearing 
useful  men)  bad  (report  of  1888)  n  very  success- 
ful year.  Sixty-three  students  were  enrolled. 
The  new  college  hall  is  completed.  In  the  tall 
an  industrial  department  was  establislied,  and 
after  that  n 
he  earned  i 
themselves  wilflng  laborers. 

About  Ihe  same  time  Dr.  Scranton  opened  a 
school  for  medical  smdeuts,  the  young  men 
working  in  tlie  dispensary,  being  taught  the 
theory  and  practice  together. 

With  July  1st,  1887,  closed  the  third  year  and 
a  quarter  of  medical  work  in  Korea,  and  the 
second  of  the  hospital.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  medical  work  of  the  two  societies  has  liad 
marked  effect  upon  the  reception  foreigners 
have  received  In  Korea,  Schools,  as  they  now 
Bland,  could  not  have  effected  a  like  result. 

The  first  quarter  of  1887  the  number  of  cases 
was  481,  the  same  quarter  In  1888  the  number 
rose  to  1,42T,  and  lor  the  year,  reckoning  the 
last  two  (piarters  of  1887,  was  4.930. 

All  classes  accept  medical  aid  with  readiness, 
among  them  being  patients  from  the  highest 
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oriicrsiu  ihe  liiiiil  nlui fiHiiit  lLcm^L'UTs  ^iiiiuiig 
tbe  tiifinis  of  till'  missiui. 

Il-lg.—ilt'ihodiii  missiim  work  fur  lliily 
foiiuil  All  eiirlt'  1111(1  i^fiiluiis  iiilviiCiiU'  In  tliu 
Ri-v.  CIiiirlesEfliiHt.  I>.l>,.w]u>  hi-gaii  Iheimblic 
iigitiition   of   ihe   subjci't  in  lH'&i.  _  1(  w; 
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At  ilR-  St.  L.uii>.  CoHf.Tfiifi'  (M. 
Bisliiip  -ViiU'S  apinimti'ii  Hcv,  Dr.  Leroy  -M. 
Vernoii  mis-iuiiiiLrT  tiiiii  sU|ii.'riiilL'!nlciit  iif  tln- 
inissiim  ivork  nf  llii.-  Merliodist  Eiiist'ci[Mil  Cliurcii 
iu  Ittily,  lie  w;is  (iiretivd  In  iiiiikL- a  llmrough 
iind  txlon^ive  cauviiss  iKforu  lixiiig  iipou  u 
place  ill  ivliicli  Ici  lociili-  n  pi-niuineiir  it'iilro 
for  opuriitiiiiis.  In  AiiL'ust  Dr.  Vrriii.ii  iini! 
f.imHvnrriv«l  ill  Gfii<m.iiiiil«irlvvisileci  twelve 
uf  \hi-  L-liii'f  .ilifs  iif  lulv,  iiiul  nimlf  hi-  ifiurt 
a"lir,'eiwl.  IJ.ilojriiii«;i<iiM.(i  u]-iii  (IV<finl«'r, 
18731  as  banlqn^iri.r*.  bill  sub^i'-pifiiUy  ItontL- 

Vi?orinispriM.Tiitiuti  uf  ilu'ivork  vxriu-i]  ilii: 

IsW,  111'.'  cbiircli  ii'i  iioln-M'.  u-    r J  ,i.,u.,l[ 

clnir;rfil  Willi  buiiiij  ;uliei-ii( ,  iiiinnniii.  ;ini|  Rt- 

IPublic  iiu'fliiiirs  were  iminediali-lv  tiiipoiiilcil 
for  c-nnfutiilioii  of  tbe  [Uk-U,  nticl  tlie  ]iri<'>1liiHKl 
waKcballeinreil,  bin  no  reprcscniaiivc  appwiri-il. 
Peo|ilu  cniiic;  in  crowds,  llli;  clliirircH  aL'ailij-l 
Pnite^tiiiKisiu  w(-re  *iiowii  lo  lie  Irlu-  of  Honiiin- 
ism,  and  tlie  tallies  were  liinier], 

A.  valuable  aciiiilsliiou  was  iriiiiied  fn  ilic  per- 
son of  Simior  Teotllo  Qnv,  wlin  Lad  antdUiiU-il 
from  Ihf  Gfiic-tin  Tbeoloirical  School,  llie  lust 

B^ar  of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aiililjiiu'-'s  pn-.irleiicy. 
e  wat  a  man  of  liileiil,  actiVlty,  and  cuUiire, 
who  bad  leiTCil  at  The  Hasiic  iiflerwiinU  in 
Londoti  at  Hie  French  Churcb,  and  ibkjn  re- 
tunieil  to  Italy.  Al-o  iit  this  lime  a  KiicceK^ful 
wi>rk  among  llic  Italian  midiers  In  liuine  came 
inti)  Ihe  bunds  of  Ihe  ■iiiperintciulent. 

Wiih  the  close  of  14T3  Melboilism  cnlercd 
Florence;  a  hull  was  rented,  nnd  the  Itev.  A. 
Arrigbi,  who  liiul  been  educated  In  America, 
was  put  in  eharae  ami  liesmn  the  publie  servIccH. 
The  lailldiii!!  was  atliicked,  the  doors lirokcn  in, 
the  liffht^  exlin);ni~h(i],  the  «cxt'in  a'-wuilted, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  haim  Mr.  Arri^hl. 
Neirt  day  bIx  of  the  rioters  were  lod)ji-il  In  Jail. 

The  inoHt  itoporlant  lulvance  of  1874  was  llie 
occupancy  of  Jliliin.  Two  places  of  worship 
were  opened  in  different  p:iris  of  the  city,  and 
five  or  six  services  were  eondncted  weekly. 

Converts  now   lieaau   to  come   from  dlKtin- 

?uiHlied  rank!!.  Prof.  Alccste  Liinna,  D.D  , 
ij.D.,  was  then  (IS74)  professor  in  the  Appoli- 
narc,  Ihe  most  popular  Catholic  college  in 
Itome,  and  two  years  previone,  in  the  face  of 
Kirong  remonstrance,  had  resiRncd  his  chair  of 
phiiosophv  in  the  Vallcjin  Seminary.  He  had 
1>e>-n  io  a  Ktate  of  at^latioo  and  religious  inquiry. 
He  frnnkly  recounted  his  struggles  to  Dr.  Ver- 
non, was  encouRicred  aii<l  aideil;  then  he  re- 
solved to  forsake  Romanism,  lo  give  up  bia 
professorship  and  uasociationB,  and  ^ve  himself 
henceforth  to  Christ  and  His  work. 

In  January.  187^,  followed,  in  Milan,  the 
conversion  and  introduction  into  tbe  church  of 
Prof.  E.  Caporali,  LL.D.,  son  of  a  Viennese 
baroness.    An  industrioussludentof  wide  range, 


all  his  worldly  prosix-cls,  and  entered  iiiwn  the 
work  of  preaching  sidvatioii  to  lii<  countrymen. 
In  April,  l»T."i,  a  stalion  wui  openeti  in  I'cru- 
■  Ifib,  1^70.  iliat  the  gia:  from  Ihe  first  llic  work  Kiel  with  fai-or, 
mittce  to  ciuisiilciana  In  May,  Rev.  ViiU'cnzo  Havi  of  Home,  and  his 
lion  to  insiilme  amis-  entire"  i:ougri-galion.  unitwl  with  the  M.  E. 
Cliurch.  5lr,  Havi  had  taken  a  full  course  of 
)  theology  at  Florence,  and  uflerwurd  had  studietl 
'     Scollaiid,  where  he  marrieil  a  Scotch 


lullv. 

Dr.  Vernon  (April  r>ih,  IHTJ)  in  Ihe  cily  of 
Rome  secarnl  an  eligible  siic  for  a  church  edi- 
tlee,  ami  llie  Jlissionai'y  Sociely  pnioipily  appro- 
priuied  ihe  funds  nceessaiT  for  Ihe  ertclion  of  a. 
small  church  and  mission  residence.  And  on 
Christmasday,  lS7o, Si .  Pauls M.  E.  Church, on 
Via  Poll,  Home,  was  dediciiteil. 

The  work  went  on;  converts  were  a<lded.  new 
■stations  were  established.  The  uprising  and 
lirmiH-ssof  the  liberalsili'Concerledand  deteate<i 
the  violence  of  Romish  devotees.  The  Wotnau's 
Foreign  Missionary  Soeietv  entered  the  lleld 
(lS77i  and  liegim  their  work"  In  Jaiiuarv,  187«, 
"The  Ton-h"  ("Iji  Fiacolu")  Ix'giin  it's  issue, 
and  Suniky- schools,  in  face  of  many  and  for- 
mldalile  obstacles,  were  established  in'  Ihe  prin- 

''.V™I-(".V.  — inthe  venr  184-1  Rev.  Win,  Nast 
was  authorised  tii  visit  Germany  and  inspeel  ils 
omdition,  with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  a 
mission  there  by  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  a  pmvidenthd  manner  tiie  way  was  lieiug 
prepared  bv  llie /ndcais  aiul  succesiful  liilmrs 
.it  a  Mr.  -Milller.  ivli...  iu  ord.r  lo  eM-^iji.'  mtli- 
lury  service,  hii.l  Ile.l  at  twi-niy  years  ..f  age.  lo 
Euglan.i.  where  he  was  etuiveileil  anil  became 
a  litcal  iireiu:her.  After  twenty-live  years' a b- 
seil.'edftflll  he  relnnied  lo  bis  native  Wilrlem- 
lierir.  ami  at  Winnenden  began  to  preach  tbe 
iif  Ihe  new  birth.  Such  MiccesH 
his  labors  that  ill  !»!!:!  he  reiMirCed  to 
the  W<'sleyaQ  Missionary  fiociily  lEial  there 
were  villages  wlierc  all  Ih'e  inhabitants  came  to 
ihe  meetings,  lluit  in  placra  lie  was  detained 
iiiiiil  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  after  the 
uieeliligs.  for  religious  conversation,  and  that 
new  dimrs  were  everywiiei-e  opening  to  him 
which  he  could  not  enter. 

By  t8<S9tlieinetnbcrship  liad  inereaseil  to  000, 
and  SO  assistuuls  were  einpliiyed.  From  this 
perioii  the  stutistics  uppeitr  in  the  Uriti.sh  inin- 

In  1844  Mr.  Nast  found  Hie  crowds  at  Mtll- 
ler's  meetings  so  gi-ciil  that  there  was  no  room 
for  kneeling,  and  their  sliadows  darkened  the 
rooms  In  which  they  met.  Worn  out  by  his 
excessive  lal»(mi,Mnllerdied  {.March  17th.  1858), 
and  iu  18-39  Dr.  Lythc  was  sent  out  as  his  suc- 

At  the  uunual  meeling  (May,  18491  llie  Board 
of  Jlaiiagers  and  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  MctluMlist  Episco- 
l>al  Church  inadeiirrangemenlsforlhe establish- 
ment of  the  mission.  Mr.  Linlwig  8.  Jacobv 
was  appointed,  and  was  directed  lo  Iiegin  work 
in  either  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  two  of  the  four 
free  cities  of  Oermany.  He  selected  Bremen, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  on  December  9tli, 
1849.  30  miles  distant  from  Ureinen,  and  on  De- 
cember 33(1  he  occupied  In  the  city  a  rented 
hall,  called  Krameramthua 
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Pmicliii.f;  «H?  .,!«>  ix-iii,  ,w,m>s  llic  loncst 
clu>i-i---i  lit  ti  .-.iiliurl)  (if  Jiivm.'ii,  :Lmi  .Mr.  Jiicoliy 
aliio  "eiit  Lci  IJjuli'ii,  tlitTc  iLildri'ssing  )ar;;e  uon- 
pi-cgiiiiiiiis.  (jri'iit  numbers  were  (^onvtrted  iit 
tiifSL'  st-rvites,  mtiuy  of  wliom  romaiiied  iu  tlie 
cliiicclieH  ti)  'wlik-li  ilKy  iilniiily  bvloiigeil,  mak- 
ing, however,  pulilic  conftswon  of  tlie  iifw  life 
they  hint  expprii'uceil. 

On  Eiislcr,  ItJ.jO,  the  llrst  class  waH oiffani/ed, 
tile  Lf^nl's  Supper  iidiiiiuigtercd  for  Uie  first 
limt,  uml  thc!  (irsl  love-feast  was  hehl  the  uext 
evening,  nn<l  on  Sltiy  21hI  the  first  Quiirterly 
Conferencfj  whs  held.  Mr.  Jacoby  considered 
this  llie  hlrlljday  of  Ihc  mixsioti. 

iiven  as  early  as  thi.'s  l.OUO  Methodist  hymn- 
iKiciks  ha<l  lieen  siild  in  G^niiiiny,  besides  tracts 
iiiid  nipits  of  WtKley's  sermons,  and  on  Slny 
31st,  IH-IO.  a  ]kIcthodist  religions  jonrnal,  "  Der 
Evil ngc list,"  begun  its  issue,  the  iirominent 
hoiin;  of  J,  G.  Heyse  uuderlaking  the  jniblisb- 
hig  for  the  tnis.'iion.  Altoul  this  time  Christian 
FellTiKiii,  hoping  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
Evnngeticnl  Chrislisnity,  opened  a  library,  and 
loanea  hiHiks  free  of  ciiar^re. 

June  Tlh,  ISoO,  tUe  iniwion  Tvas  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  from  Ihc  United  States  of  Rev.  C. 
11,  Doeringand  Uev.  Lunis  Nipperl.  Thelat' 
ter  pmichvfl  liis  Hi'sl  sernuni  iu  the  niission  at  a 
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oiien  floor  of  a  fiimilioiise,  great  crowiis,  anx- 
ious to  liear,  filling  all  the  vacant  space.  On 
one  side  were  horses  and  ])1gs,  on  tlie  other 
w<-re  bellowing  tows,  while  overhead  were  fly- 
ing and  (tickling  Lens  :  but  the  congicgation 
listened  ivilh  Ilie  greatest  attention. 

Uev.  Dr.  .John  SlcClintock,  wlio  had  accom- 
panied ihesc  brethren,  prenclied  in  tlie  parlor 
of  the  American  Consul,  probably  llic  first  Eng- 
lish Mediodist  sermon  everprencliediu  Bremen, 
while  Mr,  Uoeringpreaclied  on  the  same  Sab- 
bath to  cn>wds  iu  tlic  Krameramthiis. 

Uii  .Time  Iflth,  18S0,  ii  Snhballi -school  (such  as 
heretofore  had  not  bwn  introduced  into  Ger- 
many) was  opened  in  Bremen.  80  children 
being  proM'nl  at  the  flrtit  session.  It  met  with 
favor,  anil  soon  tliere  were  800  j^irescnt. 

A  cirenit  was  now  formed  ni  and  around 
Bremen,  having  15  appointments.  Letters  from 
converts  In  the  United  Stales,  sometimes  read 
in  pid)lic  osHcmhlies  and  even  from  State 
Church  pulpits,  nerveti  to  fan  the  flame  and 
(luicken  the  work.  Converts  were  active; 
Nome  were  engaged  as  colporteum,  and  Wessel 
Fiegc  (AngiiNi,  l&IO)  was  licensed  as  exborter. 

Persecutions  met  thc  missionaries  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  in  the 
Kingilom  of  Hanover  and  tlie  Ducliy  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  latter  place  the  congregations 
were    especially    large    and     the 
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tmrelv  escaped  imprisonment.  They 
Milled  and  abused  through  thc  press,  and  ac' 
cused  of  foul  heresies  ami  absurd  abuses.  At 
Vegesock  (a  town  of  Bremen)  a  crowded  hall 
was  attacked  by  a  luilf-<lnmken  inoh,  instigoted 
by  the  State  clergy;  every  window  was  broken 
by  flying  stones,  yet  no  one  was  hurl. 

The  woi'k  grew  rapidly,  and  tlie  prosperity 
was  more  than  equal  to  the  opposition.  Crowds 
attendcil  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  In 
some  places  persecution  was  exceedingly  bitter. 
Erhardt  was  forbidden  to  preach.  He  persisted 
and  was  fined;  was  brought  In'fore  mngistnttes. 
banished  from  some  places  and  imprisoned 
in  others.    In  one  jail  he  found  three  infidel 
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fi'llow-pri-i>n(T3,  who  iLoiight  it  strnngc  indeed 
that  they  sliould  lie  in  piison  because  they  did 
not  pniy,  and  he  imprisoned  because  hepiajed 

Only  in  the  Grand  Ducliy  of  Oldenburg  and 
the  free  cities  of  Germany  were  the  mission- 
aries at  full  liberty  to  preach  Ihc  gospel  and  10 
form  congregations. 

Pniliibiliou  of  meetings  was  so  general  that 
3Ir.  Hieniensch II eider's  labors  were  confined 
chiefly  to  Frankfort  and  its  environs.  3Ir. 
Nippert,  though  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
State  Church  authorities,  without  whose  con- 
sent he  could  do  nothing,  hud  access  to  eiglit, 
places. 

The  year  1858  was  notable  for  ihe  origina- 
tion of  the  Boob  Concern  of  Germany,  called 
"  Verlagdes  Tractathauses,"  also  for  an  institute 
for  Biblical  inslriietion  which  was  Ihe  germ  of 
the  Martin  Missiim  Institute,  founded  by  the 
centennial  gift  of  ,Iohu  T. Martin. Esq..  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  of  $35,000.  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  $1,000  for  a  libraiy,  built  at  Roederberg, 
an  elevated  suburb  of  the  c-iiy  of  Frankfort. 

In  1860  the  mission,  having  bouglit  types  nnd 
pres.s,  began  to  do  its  own  printing,  and  the 
"Evangelist"  and  "Kinderfreund  became 
self-supporting. 

At  llie  conference  in  Basle  (July 'rtb-12lh, 
18M)  it  was  found  lliat  the  work  had  so  ex- 
panded  that  tiiere  were  not  enough  preachers  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Enlargement  and  development  continued  in 
every  (Tirectlou.  Iu  1886  Switzerland  was 
formed  into  a  separate  conference.  The  best 
results  are  those  indicating  that  not  only  are 
the  Methodist  churches  themselves  growing  in 
spiriluality  and  strength,  but  the  Stale  Church 
itself  is  awakening  to  its  duty,  and  its  pastors 
are  taking  to  heart  Dr.  Christlleb's  reminder — 
' '  The  best  method  against  Methodism  is  to  do 
the  same  as  it  is  doing."  This,  however,  does 
not  indicate  that  Melhodism  is  no  longer  neces- 
sarr.  It  stands  as  a  help  to  the  Stale  Church. 
and  a  constant  witness  for  aggressive  Christian- 
ity  unbound  by  State  relations. 

SeaTtdinarittn  Missions. — The  successful 
work  carried  on  in  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark owed  its  origin  and  impulse  lo  fruitful 
mission  work  done  among  the  Scandinaviao 
sailors  and  immigrants  in  the  United  Slates, 
beginning  in  New  York  City  in  1845,  under 
Ihe  superin tendency  of  the  zealous  Oiof  Gustaf 
Hcdslrom. 

The  Bethel  Ship,  "  John  Wesley,"  in  whicb 
Pastor  Hcdslrom  held  (he  firet  service,  May 
aSth.  1845,  became  the  heiidquartei-s  of  Ihe 
mission  in  the  United  States,  Here  the  work 
wascarried  forward  with  great  success. 

The  ship  became  an  asylum  for  destitute  im- 
migrants, supplying  for  ihem,  at  once,  bed, 
table,  wardrolw,  nnd  sanctuary,  and  also  a 
laiwr  agency  for  hundreds.  There  was  a  con- 
stant work  of  grace  going  on  among  the 
mingled  Germans,  Belgians,  Swedes,  Finns, 
Norwegians,  English,  and  Americans. 

Wherever  these  converts  went  they  testified 
lo  what  God  had  done  for  them  in  New  York. 
In  one  year  (1847)  3,000  were  directed  to  homes 
in  the  West,  societies  were  formed,  and  the 
work  rapidly  extended. 

In  1850  about  13,000  Scandinavian  seamen 
visited  the  port  of  New  York  and  15,000 Bibles, 
and  Testaments  were  distributed  from  thc  ship. 

Besides  the  formation  of  churches  and  btiild- 
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letters  writttn  auU  visits  paid  by 
their  frituds  ut  home. 

Mr.  O.  P.  I'etcrseii  left  New  York  Cor  Xor- 
u-aj  (Mny.  llMU)bODt  iipou  lui  evtm;:!.'!  to  his 
kiodred.  A.  widu  awuktuiug  followed  ihe 
■work  of  Mr.  Peturseu,  iind  he  rcnitiiiii-il  neuvly 
A  year.  He  waa  atipoiuted  a  uiisKiiuinrv  lb 
Korwav  aud  ii'liiraed.  arriving  at  Fi'ederu.-ks- 
hald  in  December,  ltl58.  OiHiosiiioii  was  en- 
coiiutL'rcd.  Methodists  were  looked  upon  a»  ti 
low  nud  despised  people.  The  Slate  Chtirch 
aud  its  prieHls  left  uoUiiug  untried  to  annoy  aud 
liiiiiler  tbeui  nnd  their  work, 

3Iaiiy  souls  were  saved,  iiml  Ihe  iiiterust 
-spread  so  rapidly  thai  Mr.  Petersen  soi)u  felt 
the  need  of  help,  and   liev.  C.   Wilierups  wiia 

In  Surjisborg  (18.>7)  iiu  e.xcellent  chuieh 
building  was  ei'ected  without  aid  from  the  Mis' 
sioiiary  Society,  aud  n  sceoud  edilice,  die  siiuic 
year,  was  built  at  Fredcrick^huld. 

Christlanla  was  oecupied  in  li^-l  by  S.  A. 
Steensen;  but  the  work  contiuiied  feeble  for 
some  tinie  for  want  of  ii  suitable  building. 

One  thing  heciinie  patenl  to  all,  namely,  that 
these  Mulhodtst  inlriidt-rs  had  exdieil  the  Luth- 
erans to  work.  They  were  aroused  to  the  build- 
lug  of  chapels  and  meetlng-hoiiKes,  Iicsides  their 
churches,  lu  almost  every  town.  They  look  tii 
sending  out  colp[>rteiirs.  with  a  wnniiiig,  it  is 
true,  against  Jlethoilist  hooks  and  preacliers; 
but  through  Iheiii,  after  all,  Christ  van  preached. 
It  was  a  new  life  for  Lutheran  Ixra. 

In  1813,  poor  as  the  members  were,  they  gave 
on  an  average  J.ieaehto  the  benevolent  objects 
of  Ihe  church:  one  lady  oUerhiir  ¥4,3UU  to  build 
a  church  at  Chrlsllarila.  This  church,  with  a 
sealing  cupicily  of  1,2*1,  was  dedk'aled  in  HJTJ, 
when,  as  a  result  of  A.  Olsen's  laltors,  there 
M'cre  ITT  probationers  aud  12<l  persons  in  full 
connection  with  the  church.  The  mission  was 
organized  (August  ITlli,  WTB)  by  Bishop  Ail- 
drews  into  an  annual  confercnee:  at  which  time 
the  inembci-sliip  uumliere<l  2,7U»,  who,  andd 
the  greatest  Hnauciai  etnlmrmssinenl,  gave  for 
benevolent  objects  #l,a()0  more  than  they  hud 
done  the  preceding  year. 

"I  am  compelteil  to  Iffilieve,"  said  Bishop 
Andrews,  ' '  that  tlie  Lutherans  of  tliis  land  ur- 
gently need  the  aid  which  Alethodism  can  give 
and  IS  giving.  The  comhig  of  Methodism  has 
lieen  the  signal  for  discussion  and  strife.  It  lias 
encountered  the  most  violent  opposition,  and 
has  advanced  with  dl)flr;ul1y.  But  far  lieyoiid 
ilH  organized  and  numerii-ul  success,  it  has 
quickened  religious  thought;  has  made  mani- 
fest the  defeciH  of  existing  church  life;  has 
stirred  the  pastors  to  greater  activity;  lias  1n- 
trodiiced,  in  many  places,  Iwtter  measures  for 
the  religious  iiii[)rovenient  of  ilie  i>coplc  (the 
pTayer-meetlng  aoclellex  are  an  i-vidence).  and 
thus,  beyond  ilsown  limits,  Losdone  great  good. 
I  believe  that  this  result  is  of  incidculable  value, 
and  amply  repays  all  our  efTorts." 

Sweden.— In  the  year  185T  the  king,  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  people,  made  an  eameisi  etiort  to 
obtain  morelilieral  legislaiiouon  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  the  Slate  Church  oilicials  were  U>o 
atroiifr  for  him.  All  Sweden  rooked  with  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  of  granUiig  Ihe  pri-i- 
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over  from  tUu  mission  in  Norway  and  unfurled 
the  huniier  of  Methodism  in  Golhiiid,  an  inland 
in  Ihe  Baltic,     The  work  rapidly  grew,  and  aid 

Perseeiitiiins  and  troubles,  similar  lo  those 
e.\ijerienci-<l  in  Korway.  weie  ciii'iuinlered  in 
Sweileu,  hut  the  tiiuiuphs  weri:  mauy  and  the 
fruilH  encoiimgiiig. 

In  ltW8  IJishop  Klngsley  on  Ids  vi'^it  made 
this  II  s<'parate  mission,  uppoiming  Vieior  Wit- 
ting sniierinlendeiit.  The  year  wil-  one  of  gen- 
enil  and  eonsianl  ii'viviil.  Large  societies  spinug 
up  at  Uolllaiid,  Sloekliolm.  Uottenhurg,  Ure- 
bro,  and  CarlskronH,  At  ilie  hitler  pliiee  a  chapel 
was  built,  mauy  of  the  people  hviiiL'  ou  two 
meals  ilailv  and  others  imwuiiig  elulhlng  and 
furniture  in  nriler  lo  iiive.  The  clia)X'l  at  Carls- 
kronawas  thefliTi  ,\lJll»Miist  ehureh  in  tiwedeii. 

The  whole  i-oniitry  seemed  lo  open  to  lliia 
new  fallh.  In  1»~1  elglil  cha]>els  were  built 
and  deiiii-aied.  ciglil  -miire  were  in  process  of 
cret'iion,  anil  four  had  licen  bnill. 

Bishop  Foster,  uih>u  his  visit  I18T2),  found 
tifly  luiiiislers  ciiiployed.  ami  the  work  In  every 
depiirtnicul  pr(K|ieroHs. 

In  1874,  at  Ihe  annual  meetinii.  Iti-^hop  llniris 
presiding,  it  nnN decided,  with  greiii  nnanimiiy. 
to  withdraw  from  ihc  stale  clVureli  under  (lie 
new  hiw  for  dUsenieis.  A  pvtilion.  sijnit-d  l>y 
1,400.  was  presented  to  Ihe  kiikg.  who  received 
the  deputation  with  jrrmt  cousiileraiiou,  was 
miii'h  moved,  aiul  diKmisseil  tlieni  wUli  his 
blessing,  saving,  "God  be  whh  you,  my  peo- 
ple." 

A  tmining-schiMil  for  can'lida'es  for  iIk-  min- 
istry was  originated  and  liH*ati-il  al  Oiebro, 
having  11  to  17  sliiduuls. 

The'  Swedish  Confi^rence  was  orirani/eil  at 
I'lwala  August  3d,  1M76,  liv  Bishop  Andrews. 

Dtum.i >■/.:— Mr.  Willeru'p.  a  Dane,  removed 
to  Copenhiigen  in  185T  from  his  laljors  In  Nor- 

tlie  gr^il  want'  of  Ihe  mission  was  a  chiircli 
building,  but  an  early  convert  surprised  all 
Scamlhiavia  by  propiMug  to  give  ii.im  ri.t- 
dollars  [aiiotit  41,01)11)  toward  building  an  edi- 
fice. The  Ueiiei-al  Committee  of  t8l}l  appro- 
printed  fio.OOO,  and  Harold  Dollner,  a  nti'n^hant 
of  New  York,  offered  to  add  in.im  more. 

Polltlr'al  troubles  and  the  war  cloud  delayed 
the  work,  but  bv  January  8th.  18WI,  the  chiiri;h 
was deilicalcil.  'In  1872 a  cburidi  was  ilcdic^ati'd 
at  Hornsylil,  whieh  wiis  built  anil  presented  by 
Niels  rtmonsen.  Sine:  llieii  a  good  elinreh  has 
been  hiiih  and  dediealei)  al  Viele,  without  aid 
from  abriBid. 

Wiinilar  inspiriting  effects  were  exerted  by  Ihe 
mission  upon  Ihe  state  church  in  Copenhagen, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Sf^andinavla.  Ttiey  began 
Sun  day -schools,  and  In  a  st'ction  of  the  city 
where,  for  a  hundred  years,  no  church  had 
been  built,  they  at  once  begun  lo  provide 
church  accrim  modal  ion  fur  the  pmplc. 

At  Iiiingeland  u  wealthy  farmer  donated  a 
hall  for  public  w()rship,  and  then  gave  himself 
to  the  (liurcli. 

MflhfMltiil  EpiNcopal  €liiiri-li 
(Moulli),  ■.'.  S.  A.^ISiMiril  Of'  MinxioHn, 

Heailqiianer^,  Niishvillc,  Tennessee,  U,  S,  A. 
Till'  la^jj^nning  of  the  work  of  this  Society  is  co- 
incident wiih  that  of  the  Mclhixlist  E]ilscopid 
Church  (North)  di. v.),  unlil  the  Ke|iaratiini  of 
the  two  churches  in  1844.  Up  to  Ihat  time 
each  hraucb  bad  a  share  iu  all  the  aiis.slons,  but 
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Al  it.s  llM  Gcufnil  CimFerMice.  held  in  1S46, 
II  IliJiiii;  :liiiI  Fon-i.L'ii  .Missloniiry  Sodc-ty  was 
i;i^'Miii/nl      I:,  r.].i  iMririu-  m  i-c  oiiiiiDiiltai  to  a 

'■■■■■''■!    ^' ■'■■■   i'   '■..npiiuliou  with 

11  '    I'    I   ■■■      I   I-  ■ il/   I. "Ids  ihiiC  wt'i'e  (o 

III'  .  I .     ■  ■  I    -    .    i.  ,1      .■II  '^^iiju^irles,  jiuU  ilia- 

tliliillr.l   llii    illlKilllil   'ri   hi'  r'li.lfctHi   HmOIlg   llie 

iitiiiiULl  1  (inl'crtiici.'^.  Till'  liuiiit  iiiidiliu  foreign 
fii'liis  wcri-  iimler  the  iiiHtiiigL'nieul  of  the  Mme 
BoMViI.  IiilHtUi]icG(.'iier!ilCutif('m](:t.'pliici.'(l 
llic  u-iiik  lif  lilt  Jllssliiiiiiry  Swicly  iiuiU-r  two, 
line  liiiviiiir  diiir;j:o  of  the  fuifigii,  ntitl  the  other 
iif  ilu'  home  fiehl.  In  lMTi>'ihe  iiii>wionis  of 
the  I'litircli  ■Kccf  iigiiiu  iiliicod  Hiidcrouuliuuiil. 
It)  19T4  llic  rousliiiitioii  mm  ogiiin  ehHtigcil, 
civhiji  to  ilie  wiirk  its  iircseiit  orfniuizatiou. 
T)ic  GeiU'viil  JfoMrd  hiis  tbjirge  of  tiiL- foreigu 
niissjiiiiK,  uiid  All  olliers  not  provided  for  by  llic 
Aiiinuil  C'iitifcn.']ii.'eH.  Il  cousisli  of  ii  i)resi- 
deiii.  vici'-pit'sideiit,  ihree  si'creianef,  uud 
Iwcntv-five  itiitiiiigcrs.  The  blafiops  mid  Ireiis- 
iiri-r  ii'rc  fj-  ojieio  members  of  the  Board,  The 
llinird  iiiecti'  iiiitniiilly,  to  dcCerDiine  what  fields 
sliiill  lie  (K'Cii]iie(l,  tind  the  iimnbcr  of  pei«ODS 
o  be  eiiiploycil  fn  eiich;  ■         ■  ■ 


tliitl  11 


y  lie  IK 


y  for  il 


ind  I 


divide  itie  siimi;iiiiionjithe  Aotmiil  Coiifeivi 
The  revenue  of  tbelliiiinl  isdeiiveil  fitim  annu- 
al CO] lectio II K  in  every  cougregation  and  Suiiday- 
scliool.  a[id  fn>m  siieh  dIIkt  itlans  as  may  be 
ado]ile<l  by  the  church  and  congregalioD,  by 
the  Sntuliiy-iichoolx  and  by  wicli  societies  as 
uiiiy  he  formeil  to  nd»e  monty  for  this  object, 
and  by  speeial  eollectioiis  by  the  aeeretaries 
and  bi«lio|iii.  and  from  donations  and  le^racics. 

l^icli  jVuiiital  Conference  is  I'eqiiired  to  pro- 
vide for  the  niiiwioii  work  witliin  i{»  hounds. 
Eneli  one  is  aitchoi'ized  to  organize  a  Board  of 
Sliijsioiis  auxiliary  to  the  Gleiieral  Board.  Said 
(.'oiifereucc  Board  appoints  its  own  officers, 
regiilales  its  own  affaiif,  and  has  control  over 
the  iiiissi<iiis  it  may  esial)Iish,  with  the  cotiseut 
of  the  |iresident,  within  its  bounds,  and  of  the 
funds  mixed  for  llieir  siijiport. 

'I'he  tli-sl  work  of  tlie  Board  was  among  the 
colored  pt-oplcand  Indiansof  the Uniffd  States. 
Tlie  latter  was  esjiecially  initiorlaQt,  but  is 
treated  of  imder  the  article  Indiaos. 

Foi-eign  Mitmions. 

China,— The  offer  made  by  Charles  Taylor 
in  1!:<4;{  to  go  to  Chiua  as  fi  missionary  of  the 
Church  was  the  origin  of  the  action  of  (he  lirst 
General  Conference,  held  at  PeterBburg,  Vs., 
ill  >Iiiy,  1840.  when  it-  was  decided  to  com- 
mence II  mission  to  China,  and  Charles  Taylor 
was  appointed  mistdonary.  It  was  deemed  best 
lliat  be  should  have  nii  associate,  and  during 
the  venr  niid  a  half  which  elapseil  liefore  onu 
could  be  secured,  Mr,  Taylor  studied  and  look 
a  degree  in  medicine,  "in  April,  IWiS,  Dr. 
Taylor  anil  liis  colleajrue.  Jtlr.  Jenkins,  sailed 
for  Cliina  witli  their  fninllics. 

Shanghai  was  tlie  jilace  selected,  after  much 
ttioiight  by  Dr.  Taylor,  as  the  hast  location  for 


a  sufflcietil  knowledgeof  the  language  had  been 
ac(|uireil,  the  two  niissiouanesopened  a  preach- 
ing place  and  talked  and  preached  to  thu  many 
who  came,  attracted  more  by  the  stninge  ap- 
pearance of  the  foreigners  Ilian  by  any  desire 
to  learn.  Few  Christian  books  were  published 
in  Chinese  at  that  time,  and  Ilie  work  for  quite- 
a  while  was  entirely  oral;  but  as  the  language 
was  aoniiired  more  perfectly  and  Intelligihly, 
converts  were  made  and  the  nucleus  of  a  churcli 
was  foimeil.  Liew-seeu -snug  and  his  wife  were 
the  tir.st  coDvens,  anil  the  man's  name  has  been 
familiar  to  Southern  Methodists  ever  since,  until 
his  death  in  ly66,  as  the  eloquent  and  useful 
native  preacher,  wJiose  vigorons  mind,  quick 
apinehension.  ready  and  tliieni  iitteiance,  and 
noble  piety  made  him  so  universally  beloved 
and  lieedeil. 

Tilt  mission  was  strcngiliened  in  1833  by  the 
arrival  of  Iter.  W.  G.  E.  Cunnyiigliam  and  his 
wife;  hut  liie  work  and  the  climate  began  to  tell 
on  the  pioneers,  and  in  thai  same  year  ill-health 
caused  tlie  return  of  3Irs.  Taylor  in  the  spring, 
and  In  tiicfall  Ur.  Jenkins  took  his  wife  and 
familv  for  a  visit  home,  liopiiig  to  restore  Mm, 
Jenkfns'  healtli  by  the  change,  but  she  died  at 
sea.  In  September,  1853,  Dr.  Taylor  joined 
his  family  in  the  Cnited  Slates,  as  his  wife  was 
still  in  liad  health,  and  the  mission  was  left  in 
the  care  of  one  inesperienoed  missionary. 
Then  was  the  time  of  IheTaipingi'ebellioD,  and 
in  that  year  Shanghai  was  captured,  and  re- 
mained In  the  powerof  theinsurgents  for  eigh- 
teen months.  During  all  this  time  little  Mork 
could  be  done.  Fire  and  the  ravages  of  the 
contending  armies  were  fatal  obstacles  to  the- 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  only  chapel,  to- 
gether with  two  uiissiou  houses,  was  burned. 

Dr.  Jeukinf  returned  in  1854  with  a  large  re- 
inforcenitnt  of  three  married  missionaries,  and 
(lie  hope  was  that  the  cessation  of  the  war,  the 
increased  number  of  workers,  and  the  new 
strength  thus  given  the  mission  would  result  In 
a  great  degree  of  prOBpcrity.  But  the  war  con- 
tinned,  and  the  missionaries  were  attacked  by 
sickness.  The  following  j-ear  one  left  the  field 
and  died  soon  after  rcacliing  home,  and  in  tlie 
next  year  another  of  the  missionaries  was  forced 
to  leave.  But  in  spite  of  difficulties  arising 
from  lack  of  siiilable  buildings  and  lack  of 
means,  amid  bodily  weakness  and  pHvation, 
the  work  was  carried  on,  inquirers  increased, 
and  sevei-al  were  received  into  the  church. 


In  II 


then: 


On  a 


farther,  and  Dr.  Taylor  began  work  in  Shang- 
hai, 111  SeiitcnilKT,  alone.  Nine  months  Inter, 
May,  1H-!D,  Sir.  Jeiikius  arrived,  and 


but  in  1861  Mr.  Cnniiyngliam  and  his  family- 
were  forced  to  leave,  after  nine  years' work  in 
that  Iryhig  climate.  Another  of  the  workers 
was  forced  to  take  a  furlough  in  1861,  and  in 
1863  Dr.  Jenkins  wllhdi'ew  from  the  mission; 
so  that  in  1869  the  record  of  the  mission  during 
the  twenty  one  years  of  its  existence  showed  that 
eight  missionaries  with  their  families  had  been 
sent  out.  Death  had  removed  one  missionary 
and  two  missionaries'  wives;  one  had  with- 
drawn  from  the  work,  four  returned,  and  two- 
were  left  In  the  field.  About  sixty  natives  bad 
been  baptized,  and  among  them  were  Iwo  na- 
tive preachers  of  great  gifts  and  usefulness. 
In    ISTO   three  stattuiis  had    been  occupied — 

..  „  _,  ..  .   .      Shangliai,  Soochow,  and  Nautziang,  of  wliich 

illness  of  Mrs.  Jen-  Shanghai  remained  the  principal  station,  hav- 
ing good  mission  houses,  and  two  chapels. 
Gooif  earnest  work  was  beginning  to  have  its 
effect,  and  the  mission  was  as  strong  and  ag- 
gressive a  power  for  good  as  any  other  of  the 
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L:llill '  ^111.    I 

woru'iliiLenuirm 
roiLiKiiug  (wuiiti ) 

gCtlUT  ill  l-'lldl    III 

null  iliiv-scliiiol- 


III 


L'li. 


wifi.-  avrivuJ  lit  Sliiiii 
Bittml  C'titereil  iliu  Dclil 
ftiuale  nlis^illHltll■k■-.     i'\ 

hUturj-of  the  nii--i.iji  li, 

kill  ilown  iiftlu-  ii.  :■■ 
n^iuij  results.     'I'l ;  i 

mtl  with,  but  h,n.  .  I 
18«1)  till' rcpori  >l,  i  \.   ;    ■ 


1  Iwvs'  l)oimliii'-rsi-tii>iil,  ~.r<  Imv.,  ;i  L'ir 
in^'-st-luiols,  63  girls,  HI  .lav-s.  imol,,  .',: 
20  SuiKiav-sc-lioiils,  «M  ^'liolars  ■•  I 
10.427  i>,Ltl..-nts. 


lMT:t  tilt    1.is}ii 


(|>l>ril 


ro,iiiii.>ii<',.iniiIUr..iv.liuu'm). 

w.iii  out  uii.k-r  the  W..iimii 
III  1MH7  til.-  '-..uruiviicf  iviifi 
lH8«llu-sliilisii(-«L-rc:  B  f.ii 
S.W  iliur.li-iii.;MilM;i's.  10  Si 
Mrliiilars,  null  II  (.■iiUcfre  iiml  si 
Fi.i 


tlie  ciiy  of  Me*i.:o.  Hir  ]iuslu-il  ilii-  work  willi 
energy.  Hisliop  Kcpiiit  visiml  tlie  <:itv 
tui'l  his  ju(i<;iiU'nl  n-iis  i!Oiitirin<xl  uk  In  ttiu 
lE-ision-ivorU  [H'f'si-uti-ii  lo  tlie 
''  ''     "      '"  '     '       "  mlcd  from 


tlio 


In  IH'IU  11 
of  Me) 


I  llie 


.  of    1,0. 


.- ra,  ami  Orilalm.     — 

lajara  itiid  tlic  r''gii>ii  aliimt  i1  wnx  liiketi  luiilcr 
tlic  (.im^  r.f  ihi;  uii>.si..u  in  IHHit.  as  a  iiii'*i..iiHry 
who  luiil  lu'i'u  norkiii.i,'  iiirk'pundetitly  in  lliat 
mijion  iinili'ilwiili  ili<.  mission.  Tlic  tVninil 
JItxiean  .Mis.sioij  Cimfcrenci;  wiis  orjriiiiiia'd  in 
1886.      The   liilest    slatistii'S.  (1889)  show   llial 


.i\f\y 


folliiv 


,t,U-<\  1) 


u  H;»irrl: 


"  Itemlrfl,  i'ltat  we  whiliiisli 
JiilHtn.  and   Hint  wc  atipropHale   thercfiu'   Ihu 
sum  of  *SI,0«U." 

]{y  rcqiuist  of  Ihi'  autlioriiien  at  linmi'  Dr.  J. 
W.  tantmtlL  vlMtoi  .Iiiimu,  and  n'|iorlf(l  fav- 
oriihly  rcsiwelinu'  a  mis.«ii>n.  April  SOih,  1«H0. 
Hi-^^llopMcTvcili-,  )iii:li;iii;.M)f  the  Cliiipi  Mis- 
sion. apiminlVd  . I.  W.  Ijuubulli,  -W.  H  Ijim- 
hulli.tiad  O.  A.  Iluki-slo  .lapiui.  (lu  tlieS')!!) 
of  Julv  Dr.  J.  W.  Lmiihuth  mul  wife-  aail  Dr. 
Diiki-^  landi'il  in  Ki.lji-.  .laiiau.  Dr.  W.  K, 
Liiinbnth  foUowi-ilasMHin  iLshi^dmic^iu  Cliln-i 
would  permit,  and  on  Ihe  I7lh  of  Hi'ptcnibcr. 
thirty-Hvoyeiirs  after  tlif  landing  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
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Lomlmtli  ill  Chinn,  liun-  lu'ld  tlio  iimugiivatiim  m 
mtuliiig  of  tht  .lu|>;iii  Missii.ii  in  Kobi;.  Afield 
of  most  luviliiig  I'lianitlei'  iirauiii]  thi:  gri'iit  In- 
laiiil  Sua  uf  JiiiNiii  1VI1H  fDiiiid  ij[n.'ii,  kikI  n'itli 
ii[H>Hlolic  Kunl  (iiir  inissiiiciurii.'ji  ctitcri'il  iiii  tUeir 
work,  Tlii'ir  first  CLiirtli  Conference  whs  1) eld 
in  Kotw  IK'ci'iiibev  3(1,  18»0.  In  lasi  rhey  vc- 
purti'd  i!  furui^ru  iiivmbura.  1  Chines;,  uud  1 
JiiliaiH.'Ku,  livv.  W.  B.  Pidmore,  vJMiting  .la- 
p!it],  liiid  coDli'ibutcd  $100  uuiitially  for  a  Kiip- 
\>]y  of  Nunud  re1ij,'lons  llrcmtiii-e,  und  thu  Piil- 
moL'e  Ingtilulc,  liavliig  tljnt  end  iu  view,  wiis 
lirojecied.  A  Siindiiy-scliool  with  20  seliolai's 
wtiK  oiiLiicd.  A  wcL'kly  fulluctiuu  furutliurcb- 
building  wns  stinted.  Tbe  wives  of  llie  three 
inistiiouiirieKcnleivd  fully  Into  the  work.  Sixty 
woiueu  of  gooil  fiimilios  were  giilbered  for 
]!i  1)1  e- lending  aiul  Nlndy.  Tbe  wbole  leitglli  of 
Ibe  Intiiud  Ben  wns  visited.  Inquirers  hiid  In- 
creased to  37:  Ihree  elrciiils — Luke  liiwa, 
KoIk',  mid  Hinwhinm — were  niap|ietl  out  and 
niunned  by  O.  A.  Uiikes,  J.  \V.  I^mbulb,  aud 
W.  li  liimbutb  In  tlie  sLime  order.  Fi-oni  tlie 
lowt'r  en<I  of  Ike  ^I'eat  blmid  of  ti^bikoku  enme 
aii|ii';ds  for  iiistrurlion  wideli  were  answered  in 
ia87.  In  18HM  a  native  uiissionuiy  wx-iety  and 
a  cburob  crleusfon  sociely  were  formed,  mid  in 
tbi>  hjimu  yeitv  resiilitliou.u  were  ndopleil  ftivor- 
jiiiiic  iinioLi  of  the  varions  iletbodist 
.liiimn.     A  "Basis  of  Vr" 
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tbe  niissliiii  bekl  iu  Kobe  September  4tli, 
the  rtjiorl  gave  llie  f<dlowing  slAtUiics:  a  sin- 
tlcini',  lii  out-stall ons.  I'imisKloiinriesaud  wives. 
B  single  nu-n.l  single  woman ;  a83  cliurch-mem. 
iKTN,  13  Ibmilcigical  students,  18  Sunday- 
schools.  485  scholars.  330  pupils  Iu  various 
schools,  aud  1  ehiii'cb. 

m  el  I  toil  i  Ml  Xciv  Cniiii«\loii  Mi«- 
MJoiitir)  Sod  el  J-.— Secretary,  Rev.  \V.  J. 
Towuseiid,  lllebuioiid  Hill,  Asblon-under- 
Lyne.  Knglaud -^Tiie  Metbodist  Xew  Cou- 
ue^ion.  tbe  eiirliest  iilIsliiKit  friiiii  tlic  stem  of 
tlie  iwruut  Wesle^van  body  iu  1T07,  i\-as  for  some 
yi-ura  i)ccu|ileil  iti  Itiyiiig  its  own  fouudalious 
and  orgaid/in^  Its  fori'eH,  but  In  1B34  it  took  it:^ 
"    '    "        "'  ' y  enterprise.     It_  looked 


with  nllyinjr  eyes  to  tbe  sLster-isljiiid  of  Ireland. 
ami  the  Confcreiiee  iiiissed 
effect  Ihat;  "Sinc'eivlydeph 


iiiissed  a  resolution  t 


lishtnl  in  l(etr;is(  iiml  .■nnlviruous  lo«iis,  i^iiur 
thai  (irue  iuiporiani  mid  useful  o|icimioiis  luive 
heen  eiiiitinueil  with  considenible  success. 

IiL  IttaT)  the  altenlion  of  tbe  ('ouftTOnce  was 
direi-leil  tn  Ciuiiula  us  an  uri;ent  splieii^  for  nus- 
sloniirv  operatliins,  and  in  1&8T  the  Jtc.  Jnlm 
Addyituui  went  as  the  first  aji^int  of  the  Con- 
nexion  to  Ibe  IJcunhiiou.     He  was  -joined   In 


exiKiiuleii  until  in  1875  it  wnileil  with  the  oilier 
Metbixlist  bodies  in  Canada,  and  became  file 
one imwerful  Methodist  Cbiii-cbof  that  eounlry. 
When  Iho  union  tixik  place  the  Mission  coni- 
prisod  390  churches,  7,081  ehiircb-nienibein,  :67 
Bundiiy-schools,  and  9,2fiS  schohu's. 

In  1'859  a  long-cheri«hed   wisli  of  the  Con- 
nexion was  rcidized  by  the  formation  of  a  mis- 


sion to  the  heathen.  China  was  i^lected  as  the 
Del<]  of  hibor,  and  Revs.  John  Innocent  and 
William  N.  Hall  were  the  first  agents  of  Ibe 
Society  sent  there.  They  worked  at  Slianibai, 
until  they  liad  opportunity  to  choose  deaher- 
ntel^  their  locjitiuii.  and  eveDtually  they  settled 
in  Tientsin,  the  great  seaport  of  North  Chins. 
Here  the.i'  opened  several  stations  aud  met  witJi 
encouraging  success. 

In  1^3  a  mission  to  Australia  was  coiu- 
nienced  and  churches  were  raised  in  Adelaide 
and  3Ielboiirne.  In  1887,  these  churches  not 
having  developed  resources  to  make  ibem  inde- 

Sendent,  and  the  energies  of  the  Sociely  bejug 
emuiided  by  the  increasing  claims  of  the 
Chinese  work,  they  wei-e  given  up.  The  church 
in  Adelaide  united  with  the  Bitile  Christians, 
and  thai  iu  Slelbotirne  with  the  Wesle\-ans. 

The  Society  is  managed  by  a  comuiutee.  con- 
sisting of  a  pi-estdeni,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secre- 
tary, with  IB  ministers  and  10  laymen,  appointed 
annually  by  the  (,'onfei'ence. 

Tbeuiissioii  iu  China  U  its  only  foreign  sphere, 
but  it  actively  pursues  Its  wor£  in  Ireland,  and 
also  in  opening  fresh  stations  in  large  manufac- 
tudug  cenli'es  iu  England.  l[i  China  it  has 
three  circuits.  The  Bisl  and  earliest,  Iu  Tientsin, 
Las  a  Hue  establishment  in  the  Bi'itish  Com- 
piiiiud.  consisting  of  a  college  for  the  training 
of  young  men  for  thenalive  miiiistiy  nnd  which 
is  i-oniplete,  with  re^dences  and  a|ipliiinccs  for 
Ibe  principal,  the  native  tutor,  and  It}  students; 
also  a  female  college  for  the  education  and 
tniiniiig  of  13  native  girls  and  4  women  for 
CbiTsliiin  work,  with  residence  for  a  lady  prin- 
cipd  and  njitive  helpers.  There  are  two  chapels 
In  the  city  where  daily  preaching  of  the  Word 
is  carried  on,  and  the  English  church,  in  which 
united  services  are  held,  fllandsou  ground  owned 
bv  the  Society.  In  artdiliou  to  these  there  ait  a 
cbnpel  nnd  native  church  iu  Taku,  and  the  same 
ill  llsing  Chi,  a  city  to  the  west  of  TientPin. 
This  sociciv  was  the  firet  to  enter  this  great 
city,  but  it  lias  been  joiued  since  by  tbe  agents 
of  several  other  societies. 

In  18G0  an  aged  man  took  his  seat  in  llic 
princii«il  ebai>el  of  the  Sociely  In  the  main 
strc-el  of  the  city,  ami  listened  with  earnest  nl- 
lention  to  the  address  of  the  missionary.  He 
remained  after  the  service  as  an  inquirer,  and 
told  a  wonderful  slory.  He  was  a  farmer  from 
the  village  of  Cliu  Chia  Tsal,  In  the  Shantung 
province,  140  miles  aonlb  of  Tientsin.  Under 
I  lie  iufluencc  of  a  marvellous  drcnui  he  had 
tiiivelled  10  the  great  city  lo  listen  to  the  foreign 
■i;i<bers  of  religion.  lie  beciiinean  earnest  be- 
lu'Vfr  in  Jesus,  and  went  to  his  home  carr.ving 
nilh  him  Ulbles,  hymn-books,  and  other  C'hris- 
liiiu  publications.  He  invited  his  ueighborK  to 
his  house,  announcing  to  tliein  his  conversion 
and  reading  to  llieni  the  Bible.  A  great  awak- 
ening took  pliice  in  the  village,  which  spread  by 
degrees  over  Ihe  district,  with  the  result  thai  u 
pressing  anwal  was  sent  to  Ticntain  for  a  nils 
slonjtiy  to  come  down  and  take  charge  of  the 
CTeiit  work.  Thus  a  second  circuit  was  formed 
by  the  Sociely  which  now  spreads  over  about 
3dO  miles  of  ihe  province  and  consists  of  more 
than  40  native  churches. 

In  recent  years  a  third  sphere  of  labor  has 
been  occupied  in  the  iiciffhborhood  of  Kai 
Ping,  north  of  Tientsin.  Ni-ar  this  city  exten- 
sive mines  me  being  worked  by  a  syndicate  of 
Chinese  mnndarius.  who  applied  to  the  Sc)ciety 
for  a  medical   missionary,   offering  to  afford 
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tadlLliw  for  iiio  Iciifliiug  o£  ClirUiiLi. 
iriuu  iimongKi  Uii'  uoikiiii'ii.  Au  txi 
cin-iiit  is  iiuw  being  ivinkfd  rowud  tin- 
borhoiiil  of  ihu  Tiiug  Cniu  (iil  lie  lies,  I'.xli 
-     ■"  "iiig  Fii,  iiu  iiiicLt-nl  imtl  im| 
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Pi-  till-  ol.l 


LX-llitiwl    l>y   LllL' 


nf  rlio  Jldliwl- 

1  .     1  liin-tli  in 

li  ilicsu  hull<'», 
iiiiilloii    of    the 
<i;st   l>i'ol<'Sliiiit 

"ll     lo.lf.TlTICO 

1   .  r   .Mi-ioiis, 
■  i   .   iiipDiiiU'd 
■Ik   in  .liL[Miii, 

(Itiif*  for'  Wi- 
schoUirs.  hi  a 
a  Ui<iy  iigi'ul  ii 


LOSS  of  II 


lU'lliodspf  ^^ 


LDdllL'Qll 

Tiie  I 
puciilinr  111  lliL'iiisi.4vt'»  Tlit  I'lm 
iliiilj-  for  nwliiij.'  ilic  Seviiiliii'tti  iiiici  pR-iicliiiiff 
liie  goiK't,  Hutl  gttii'rully  in  llie  krge  ciliLi;  itrul 
lo^'iis,  fiirgc  iLiidlcDct.'ii  iissetiililf  1<i  listen  I<>  Ilie 
forcigutvs.  Afit-r  tlii;  jiiiblif  mtvrv  iimlif-iice 
is  givtii  iiiid  tiinvtrsiluiLi  litld  n-itii  imiiiirc-ns 
n-lii>  may  remiiiu  for  furllier  itif'irtiutiioii.  In 
Ihe  Shautiing  tircuil  tlif  iireii  (.■'ivi'ii'd  liy  Ihe 
mission  Is  Ki>  wide  tliiu  tbc  foreign  niis--i<iiinri(;8 
liiive  to  iHlif  trwiuent  HiHrsniiinit  liifciiiirc-lic-s, 
exercising  u  gi'Qeral  siiiiL-riiHciidcJii'i-iivrr  tlicm, 
and  direriiiig  llie  nntivi;  iigt-uts  in  cLiiTgi'  of 
thtiu.  In  cunuM'tiou  with  llii'  n-cirti  in  tliis 
ciruuic  suveriil  ijiim*  inuivf'  women  Imvi;  been 
employed   for  snine  yuitrs  in   miniMcring  the 

E»\Ki   to  women  with  gruiit   klicix'SS.     TIiuhu 
ve  not  IfteiL  iible  to  rc&d  or  <iTritc,  but  finving 
relenlivc  mt'inorics,  tliey  iire  ilIiIu  1o  rctH.itt  llie 

Eriiicipul  poniona  of  the  New  Tc^Nlnmcnt, 
yinns.  CBltcllisins,  etc  ,  and  so  nre  weil  |i™- 
pared  to  spmik  to  congregations  of  women  with 
greiit  effect.  It  is  to  ciiTiivate  lliis  Iiihul-Ii  of 
CHseDlial  mission  work  that  Ibe  eolluge  for 
women  anil  girls  bus  bceii  0[M:ncd  in  TienlHiu, 
and  it  is  intended  to  prepare  females  there  who 
may  carry  the  gospel  to  their  own  sex  in  nil 
ponioiis  of  the  mission. 

The  orgmi  of  llie  mission  is  "Gleanings  in 
Harvest  Fields,"  which  is  published  every  oilier 
moutli,  and  is  edited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Towiiseud, 
the  genend  secrelarv  of  the  Sotiely.  The  in- 
come of  the  liocietyfor  !«««  w,ia  £6,03a,  the 
expenditure  was  ilO.SOa. 

HellKHllHt  ProieKlant  Church, 
Board   »r  Foreign    niMNloMH,     Ilead- 

qnar1er>(,  Easton,  JIaryland,  U.  S.  A. — The 
organized  iiiisHionary  work  of  the  JletlifKlist 
Pri.tustanl  Church  liegan  in  1W3.  Previoiia  to 
Hint  time  the  m'incy  rec<ived  by  Ihe  ehnrch 
for  foreign  missions  was  given  lo  other  Honrds. 
at  the  rliret-tion  of  the  pastor  who  M-ciired  It. 
Some  of  this  inoney  went  to  Jai)tui,  where  Sliss 
L.  M.  Guihrie  wits  employed  by  the  Wonmn'- 
■"     ■  '■   ,-iely  of  Ne 


mill     melhmlsfor  Ihe  ii' -I    I  .  i,-.  uiid   the 

lii-  ehnrch    liemiue   iiii'  ;     .i    ■:■    i' ■.     i.    'Jn'  Work, 

i;S  iiml  it  lu-i-Uine  po>-i!uf  Id    -ithI    juhic  uorkei* 

li:is  hilollK'lii'lcL 

liu-  Iknlopmtid  uf  if-  For.init  li'-il-t.—Tlic  cir- 

-  a  gnniziilion  of  a  IJoard  of  missions  was  <liu.  to 

li-^  Ihe  iiilcicsi  ni'oii.'^'d  liv  Miss  Guihrie,  and  JaiHtii, 

in-  her  tield  of  work,  wn-  most  naiiimlly  ehosm. 

ilh  Vcikohaniii  was  Ihe  lir^t  siatioii  op.iied  liv  the 

»in  Biiaid.     The  work  at   ^^l!risamn  iind  Xagoya 

of  was  orpini/(il  in  response.' 'lo  the  mil  fitmi'  the 

i[>y  natives  lor  (.'hrisiiau  teaching  and  evaugelislic 

i>rk  Voi0lH'ilioii  ii.ud  '^'/■',,„„i„(/p„._The  lioard 
iK'n  of  Mis-^ioiis  is  orirnni/ed  nnder  tlie  tliseip- 
inc  of  llie  cUuicii.  wlii.h  provides  for  Ihe 
ollec'iion  of  funds,  the  euiployiiieiit  of  niis- 
kinaries.  the  eslahlishmelll  of  missions,  the 
reetion  of  scIiooIh  and  ehureh  bnildings,  etc. 
'lie  Sdcietv  is  pennilteil  1i>  do  all  that  its 
iiiaiiees  wifl  periiiiT,  but  il  eauiuil  go  into  debt, 
t  1ms  no  sjieiial  lines  of  wink  ;  its  general 
iielhodsai-e  like  the  Hoards  of  other  clmrebes, 
(I  the  orgimi/iiiion  of  scIkioIs  for  Ihe  edneaiion 
nd  ehurehes  for  the   evangelization    uf    the 


f  Soeiety  c 


9l€lhad«toflItfiHloiiHry  Work.    Un- 

derlhis  heiid  it  is  proposeil  to  give  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  missionary  work  lis  il  is  uctnally  being 
conducted,  with  special  ri/tereuee  to  the 
methods  used.  Under  the  head  "  Organi/jition 
of  .Mission  Work  "  the  tigeti el es.fm ployed  in  the 
eoiidiiet  of  these  inelhoils  will  be  considered. 
The  tlrst  tiling  t<i  lie  clearly  suited  is  the  ob- 

fect  of  missions.  A  missionary  society  Is  formeil, 
iinds  are  eoltectwl,  missionaries  are  appointed 
and  sent  out  to  winic  foreign  land.  What  Is  it 
that  these  men  ami  women  seek  to  acctimplish? 
Have  they  any  dcllnttu  thing  In  mind,  or  do 
I  hey  go  out  under  some  great,  if  rut  her  vague, 
impiilw  of  doing  giioil  an<l  obeying  the  last 
commimd  of  the  useeii ding  Savion'r! 

Ordinarily  the  constitution  of  a  society  gives 
the  answer  to  such  a  question.  Iiithecaseof 
miesionarj-  societies  many  make  no  reference  to 
it  at  all,  or  mention  it  in  only  the  most  general 
way,  a.p.,  ''the  dilluslon  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ;"  "  the  diffusion  of 
the  blessings  of  education  and  Clirislhinity;" 
"to  preach  Christ  and  Hiui  criieiHed,  and  as 
an  after  result  lo  lift  the  natives  to  a  higher 

Scnrcely  more  particular  on  this  point  are  the 
inslruclions  to  the  missionaries  as  they  go  to 
their  fields.  So  far  lut  published  statements  are 
concerned,  there  is  liille  or  do  precise  definition 
of  the  work  of  the  foreign  missionary.  It  is 
York.     By     undoubtedly  piirtly  for  iJiis  reason  that  so  many 
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M    r  1  I     DM  the  ( on 
1  fi     I    u  Jill  I  (levilop 


I        i     iLismiis    iiie 
1 11  I'll  1   iiii(k  ii|>if  uiLii 

inii(liiui.uf  nliumlM. 
<1  iiiid  for  »  Ijdiii  lie  liibi)il, 
1  [ivi  lutii  bi  (Ititlopeii  111 

I  111  mills  in.  Miiijlil   tliL 

jf  (.IVlll/ LllOll    tlRtuuiu 

I   111  DiL  ilinillot  fiilsL  Hjit- 


(it  of  li. 
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I   II  tlic 
I  I  mil 


rt-fcTO 


1!  10  tlie 


1,  Hie 


if  ctuvulopi  11(^11 1  inlo  IL  likeuess 
CliiijI. 

As  (■.xpriwi'd  In  a  letier  receivt'cl  from  ibe 
Kt'crt'iiLiy  of  tljc  Cburch  JUissiouiiry  Soctely,  we 
Iiiive:  ■  1.  Tliu  piwicliiiiff  of  IhegosiJel  10  the  un- 
coil vi-n  I'd;  3.  Tiie  liiiiTillujf  up  of  the  native 
cliurcli  iiH  it  is  pictured  to  us  in  the  concluding 
t'liiiiuci' oF  St.  John's  Oosiicl,  where  Christ 's»er- 
viiiiisiirc  i'i'pi'c-sciitc<]  in  lisure,  (iri»t  nsflsliers 
mxiin:;  tlic  gospel  ni-t,  mm  then  ns  shfpherds 
f('i;iliiii;  ami  tctiiling  tlie  flock.  Ediicatiun  is  u 
[iiirl  of  ('Itch.  For  the  liearheii  and  the  Holiam- 
ini'diiii  il  is  iiudcrtiikpn  nolcl;  as  ii  meiins  of 
evuni^i'liziition.  For  ihe  Christian  popiilallou, 
wlietlier  i-leiiu'iitary  for  the  cliildi't'ii  or  profes- 
Mioiiiil  fur  tlic  future  pnslor  or  icnchcr  or  evan- 
gelist, il  is  II  department  of  piiHlortil  work.  So, 
tiKi,  piiliticHtion  is  II  depiirtiiient  of  each.  Medi- 
cal work  is  primarily  eviuiKelislie,  its  benetil  to 
converts  u  nitiier  inctdi-utiil." 

Wt'  will  therefore  consider  first  these  two 
cladfH'B  more  fully  and  llieii  tiike  up  the  part.ic- 
ulitr  methods— first,  tlinse  that  really  belong  to 
both;  s(-(-<iii(l.  those  Ihiit  lire  distiiicUve  of  each. 

1.  Kivf  11  ffrfiW/r.— The  mlsaionary  h8  nn 
evtiujreilst  meets  with  four  chifses  of  men;  1st. 
i'hofie  who  are  gR'ntly  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves tinil  their  condition,  iiud  are  not  only  ready 
but  an.\ious  for  a  c:hnii{i;f.  3d.  Thoiae  who  are 
bitterly  opiKiscd  lo  change  bccanse  of  Iheir  re- 
lation to  the  e.YiKluigonlcr  of  things,  3d.  Those 
who  lire  willing  enough  to  chaiige  hut  wish  to 
have  the  advaiiliige  of  change  made  evident, 
4lli.  Tliose  who  are  nlBolutely  iudiHereut,  con- 
tent lo  le!  well  enough  iiloue.  The  first  con- 
stitute a  very  sniiiM  niiiioi  ity,  iind  the  classes  in- 


And  this  1 
Uii  u  but  aitual  fiitl  Lctanvoue  look 
UK  at  tin,  reports  of  ihc  «0(lelits  and 
1 11  or  uol  in.  ap]  roves  of  their  gtnenil  or 
iiLtiim,  lie  will  And  that  their  iiielliodB  tend 
vs  luward  individual,  persoual  work. 
I'orilitjg  10  this,  the  methods  adopted  iu 
cjiKtry  woik  may  be  considered  as,  1st, 
LvjiiigcliKtie:    3d,    Pastoral.      The    lirst    bus 
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trLaii.  n  Duuj  li  to  tl  c  1  it  nbith  mdudc  in 
even  ea«e  lh<.  iuimen<4.  m  ipih^  of  eveiy  hind 
»here  mission  irv  uoik  k  undertnkui 

Ibcpiobkm  of  the  evangelivt  mi^iotiarj  is 
10  tind  the  first  disarm  tbt  second  couvliice 
the  thini  arouM.  the  fourth  iind  biingall  to  an 
acceptunCL  of  IhefjO'.pel  of  Chnst  asa 'ta^iour 
from  sin   and  thiir  rip4.ni  inii.  and  convtrvioii 

2  pHUtorttl, — Tbt  Lvuiijjtlibl  having  aci  i  m- 
phvhi.  1  hNwoik  that  of  the]  isloi  couiiiicikls 
fiir  t  IliLmdivldiinJChrlstliDisto  bLctabllsliid 
in  iht  failL  to  bL  guided  and  assisttd  as  hi. 
ludiaiors  to  throw  off  old  habits  of  thought 
( lid  of  life  and  put  on  uew  oues  to  be  instructed 
[bat  he  nuiv  be  cuablid  to  recognize  and  over 
cotui,  tempt  iliou  now  mctting  him  under  en 
ttn.lv  uuaccu'-toiULd  foims  to  bcMrd  gthaiLd 
that  he  inaj  biiouiL  in  iggre^ive  jinti  to 
bring  othi.i's  to  Chiist 

IIl  is  then  to  bi  u'^iuatcd  wiih  his  fdlow 
Chrisli  ins  to  be  liHiktd  upon  uo  longer  merely 
as  an  individual  but  as  a  member  flret  of  the 
organic  church  and  tccond  of  a  community 
anu  nation  which  he  is  to  help  to  bnng  mto 
atcoiduith  (he  piece pts  of  the  gospel 

The  church  is  to  be  isCahll^'lied  afia  peiina 
uest  uislitulion  foi  thenorkof  Cbiist  It  must 
fiivtbeorgamzed  in  all  itadiFCt rent  departments, 
pla<ed  on  a  firm  foundation  of  faith  self  sup- 


growth  The  lomnuinitj  is  to  lie  peimcated 
with  C  hnsiian  ideas,  its  Mxial  life  freed  from  it^ 
evd  asbochitions,  biougLt  into  accoidance  with 


elude  a  genuine  and  tnie  patriotism.  And  so 
on  in  all  the  endless  lines  that  open  up  before 
iisaswe  look  out  overall  that  is  involved  in  the 
cslablishmeut  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  upon 

ICiich  division  is  a  mighty  task,  more  per- 
plexing even  titan  the  correspondiug  duly  of 
the  churches  at  home.  And  retrospect  only 
makes  its  difilcullies  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently. No  one  can  travel  in  the  Levant,  over 
the  roads  where  I*aul  led  the  way  In  Cliris- 
tian  work,  recall  the  story  of  those  first  cen- 
turies of  crowth,  remember  Che  subsequent 
centuries  of  si  agnation,  decay,  and  almost  death, 
and  not  wonder  whether  the  story  is  to  be  re- 
peated iu  the  churches  now  gathering  in  every 
city  and  town,  and  almost  in  every  village. 
Modern  Christians  aie  no  more  sincere  or  de- 
voted than  those  of  earlier  ages;  modern  mis- 
sionaries no  more  earnest  or  skilled  than  the 
apostles  and  fathers.  The  problem  of  the  mis- 
sionarj-,  especially  in  his  pastoral  work,  is  one  of 
permanency  and  growth.  The  tiuestlon  he  is  - 
constantly  striving  to  solve  is  that  of  how  to  hold 
the  vanlage-groiiud   gained,  and  make  it  the 

roint  of  fleparlure  for  new  achievements, 
I  ere  certain  essentials  must  be  kept  in  mind: 
1.  'i1ie  development  and  ^owth  of  the  Individ- 
ual church  and  uommimity  must  be  natural, 
not  forced.  The  genius  of  the  f>eople  luiisl  he 
studied,  and  that  line  of  deveh>praent  found 
which  will  brintf  out  the  best  tliat  Is  in  theni. 
South  Sea  islanders  cannot  lie  transfonued  into 


time  they  must  be  somcthlne  different  from 
what  they  have  been.  While  it  is  doubtless  i  nie 
that  the  Asiatic  must  remain  an  Asiatic,  it  is 
also  true  Ihat  the  Christian  Asiatic  must  be  ,i9 
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ilifleruiit  from  tlic  hcalbcu  or  Molianimed^u 
Asiiitic  as  llie  luoilcni  Kuglisliiiiiiii  U  frimi 
Ills  Nurtiiau-SiiXDii  jinip'Uiloi-s.  '2.  The  elu- 
iiit'ni  of  iliiif  Is  v«rv  ts*M.'iitiiil.  Ot'cnsiouiillv  ii 
smUkni  iraiistDniiritiiin  «ill  toiUL-.  liiU  lh!s  Is 
tilt'  cwi'i'iimi  rntlicv  tlinu  llie  rule,  niid  lu' 
woik-.  Ill -.1  >'liii  i-.  III. I  (li^iiitbi'il  if  ht'  litis  to 
«(nl.--i  u.      .;     I  I    tiiotlioilsiulciiiitilmust  lie 

pL-illlrill'       .1       II.      ::..  !'.••{   liKBlVUCliVf,      Tln'ir 

iibifit  -  ii'  liiiill  up '.iiiii'f  than  Id  Inir  iliHvii, 
Thi-y  do  uyt  iittiu  k  sy>(cu!s,  Ijiit  seek  In  lii-lp  m- 
liiviiiLiiils.  Jt  i.1  iioi  tiim  Jiliiiii,  HimhiUiu.  Shiti- 
loistii,  or  Feiiuhisni  U  to  lie  overtiimwu.  Imt  iliuC 
indivUhiuI.MiiaU'tiis,  Hi[i()iis.J:ipiini.-.se.Arrii.'aus, 
urL'  to  bu  guldi'd  hiiiI  Eissisieil  iulu  ti  Lijriiei'  life. 
It  is  not  so  iiuitli  lliiit  corrupted,  degfuei'iite 
Clirisiiiin  cliitrcbi-;,  us  fluirches,  uri;  to  he 
Imiiisrht  hack  to  a  iiristiue,  or  even  better  tluiu 

Sri'tiiie,  purity;  but  iiiiliviilual  Arnieniau^, 
c'storiiios.  Copts,  Ki)in:Lii  Unlholics,  Bitlg-.iri- 
aiis,  Greeks,  ai-c  to  be  liL'l|>eil  to  leiiil  t'lLristinii 
livfs,  to  unilerstiiiiil  better  the  full  fori.i'  of  tlic 
truili>i  that  thdr  lips  profess,  the  full  love  of  the 
God  tliiit  tUcv  so  often  igiioruutlv  worship. 
Uuiioubtedly  the  ful-*  systems  wiil  full,  the 
<ild  churches  lie  piirilted;  hut  that  U  not  the 
eiiil  in  itself.  Attacks  are  at  times  necessary. 
Fearless  exposure  uf  ful>e  teiieliin^  bus  its  place, 
but  missionary  polemics  as  h  riili'  iire  direcieii 
not  against  fiil-.e  thuughl  so  much  as  against 
sinfulliEe.  Then.'  is  no  shiikiiiij  in  the dccUmi- 
tiou  of  the  truth,  but  Ihe  trutli  iittmclive,  not 
repellent,  is  the  irrc-at  theme. 
I.  Taking  u|)  iiow  the  diirerent  methods,  we 

evaugeliiiicuud  pastuml  work,  not  imdcriakinj,' 
to  be  exhaustive  hi  the  i-tatenieiit  of  thc-m.  Inn 
rather  to  indicate  the  lines  along  ivhich  Ihe  mis- 
Hii'nary  work-, 

1.  I^ermnni  Connertali'on. — Tliepriine  eletneiiC 
in  all  misslrinary  woi'k  is  the  persoiiiil.     Men  are 

ality  that  drew  men  to  Him,  so  it  is  larari'ly  the 
personality  nf  the  mis-ioilHiv  that  ilraws'nicn 
t'l  him,  and  Ihnnigh  him  to  Aie  ijitviour.  This 
lias  lieen  m'ist  markedly  sIiowd  in  the  lives 
of  the  great  leaders  llenrv  Martvn,  Judson, 
Liviu<rslonu,  Gooilell,  Ilanulngton.'aud  others. 
Imleed,  almost  all  who  have  hud  success  in  mis- 
sionary work  have  found  Iheir  ^^reaicst  jiowcr 
iu  the  close,  intimate  I'ehition  of  {lursonal  con- 
versation, jicrsonal  conlael,  where  Ihe  neeity 
soul  felt  the  tounli  of  the  full  smil,  drew 
strength  f mm  it,  and  was  satislied;  wbeii:  the 
liardsoni  felt  Ihe  power  of  the  miipictic  wml, 
and  de-pite  itself  wiw  drawn  away  inio  a 
liif;hcr  life;  when-  the  cold,  inditferent  sold 
felt  the  heat  of  a  soul  on  tire  with  the  love  of 
God,  and  e.tpanded  intou  nature  purer  far  than 
it  liud  dreami'd  of. 

it  is  no  eiisy  thinif  for  an  Occldeulal  lo  come 
ill  contact  with  CJrii;ntal  Idwis,  prejudice,  and 
habits,  and  )iiM:k  to  exert  such  Influences  as  shall 
brill"  almut  cliange  without  iloliij;  barm.  It  is 
easi<rr  to  crejite  repulsion  than  attraction,  to 
harluiilhainosofteu.  especially  in  puVilic.  Men, 
too,  are  swuved  liy  the  power  of  asscx:ialiini 
witli  their  felfow-mun,  A  single  sinil  In  a  mul- 
titude may  be  overwhelmed,  iu  private  couver- 
sation  it  may  lie  d<:vclopecl. 

Thus  the  rundumeiilal  iiiethial  of  infssiimary 
work  in  every  land  is  iiilerwiurst  with  [ici-sims. 
Not  only  in  Ihistrueofthe  historical  inception  of 
any  work,  but  also  ot  ils  conlhiuimce.  It  is.just 
as  important  and  universal  to-day  as  when  mis- 
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sioii  work  WHS  eoinmeuceil.  It  is  employed  liy 
every  different  agencv,  foreign  and  imtive,  mis- 
sioniirj-.  pjislor,  i-ateeliiKl:  eBpeeiiiUy  by  zetmnii- 
workcrs,  and  almost  excliisivelj'  by  IJililu- 
readeis:  It  is  adapteil  lo  every  clai«^,  and  is 
nlniiisl  the  only  means  of  reaeliinj^  some. 

In  the  iNistontl  division  of  missiouaiT  work 
the  clement  of  jiersonul inlUience is,  ifativlliin!;, 
stnmirer  than  in  the  evaiiirelisllc— ccrta'iiilv  no 
far  IIS  tlie  ini-sioiiiiry  hiin>.Ml  U  cimefrii.ih'iiiid 
it  is  here  that  iier-niLiI  _i  ii'u--  -iijl,!  ■  -^-ri)"  ri  it. 
most  murkedl.v.     Ii    i  i'  ■      ■  i    '      .i- 

lo  be  doing  link' ni --.  m  .  ■.^■■■i.  ii'  M  'lu 
preaches,  tie  nun  i  ii  i  i  .n  ■  lih  .ii.  i  n-  ;i. 
translator,  iloui';,ii  ;  i  ■  ui  ■.i,  I  ■  ■  oilier  ihiy 
heisiu  hisstiuly,  <i  .i  i  ■■  .  ■  ;  ■  ,li',  mlkin,;.', 
talking,  talking,     ("  i!    i  '   luMViuul 

understand  the  cdiuc-^i  .or,  ■..    ,\,.i(ii|  niiinel 

ment  of  human  lll'c  iiiid  eveii^  \:h.,~v  ,>(  rr'iit'- 
irms  doetriue.  yil:d!  lillie-  !«■  iriviiiy  liniv 
siiall  a  elmri'h  be  oi!;ani/e.l  i  What  i<  a  Cl.ii- 
tian's  duty  toward  an  iiniusl,  lviiiiinic[il  irovciii- 
ment?  The  following',  ji.tied  down  in'a  tVw 
moments  by  u  mis..ii.iiiirv,  «  ill  L-ive  an  idea  i>i 
the  keenness  of  the  iiucsii.iinr:.;  ■Why  h.i- 
Christiiin     eivilizniion     not    iii'i'<>iii]ili^bed     in 
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that   he   has  . 

cnlties  thai   r 

n    Ihe 

s.'ek-lohelp. 
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meet  personal 

.fucri, 

■s.     T 

be   a  stalesniii 

,u.     CI 

lurch 

.jiiaii 

often  o 


icily 


piTsonal  power  thai  I 
tliets  with  pei'siiciitinir  rciaiives  iiiri 
of  the  nios'  ditllcull  eases.  But  inst]L 
not  Im?  ivpeiited  loshowtlial  personal  i 
iulluellce    is    one  of    the  nii;;hlic>l 

■2.     l-'Mr-    'I'r,, „-},,,.„  --[-UU   is    llu; 


ei-jd.     aNol 


And  it 


idea  that 
|neaching  is  taking  a  si.'<'iiiidiiry  jilace  in  Ihe 
imiiortaiice  of  modern  mission  work.  In  Ihe 
large  cities,  sc^hools,  colleges.  Bible  hous<.s, 
print  ing-prcHses,  are  often  more  proniiiicnt 
tliini  111!'  pri'aehing  planes,  and  inuuj-a  traveller 
pasiK.'s  Ihnmgh  and  rcpoilsihat  mission  work, 
which  is  primarily  concertied  witlisaviiijiscnils, 
has  bi'CiniK!  a  means  of  diiTiising  edneiuion  and 
civilization — all  good  in  its  way,  bin  a  depart- 
nre  from  fundamciilal  ideas.  ThusaChriHtitiu 
iiiau  visiled  the  cily  of  C»nstinitino]du.  saw 
Uol>ert  (.'ollcge.  the  Bible  House,  tlii'  Anierlcini 
(.'ollege  for  Girls,  Ihe  school  and  dispensary  of 
the  acoteh  Free   Cliurch  Mis.sioii,  eie.,  and 
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liny."    Tlitn  lie  took  him  finni  du:!  ciiil  of  iliu  tiuclivuly  tcrcit'ij  nork).     Of  t!io  Biiti^h  Soci- 

rily    1(>   iiiiutlmr,    iiuil    iu   Sliitiilioiil,  Sciitaii,  ci[t%   llii:  l.oiitkiu   MisKJuiiiiiy   tiocietj'  roporls 

<j]ilatit_,  IItisskcii3',  stu>H'(iI  liiiii  gutlieriug  tiitcr  3H1  hcIkkiIx  ivllh  23.415  at-liuIiLra;  tlio  AVtiiflevuu 

gilt  lie  111  If;,    wlitTf      intiit-Uiiif,'     lo     iiuiUeiicts  Jlt'thodist,  604  stliools,  85,6H8  boIioIiii's  tin  their 

iiuiiilwriiie;  from  73  in  SiOO  was  suing  uu  in  foreiK"  'work  as  ilistiuct  from  the  Coluiiiii!  and 

Tiirkisli,  AriiLi.'nmu,  Gn.'1'lc,  S]mu[sTi,  andEiig--  ContWntHl);  the   Biiplist    Alfssiumuy   liStHJcIT 

li^li.     Tlic   truvelEui'  went  iiwny,  SJtlixtiud   ttmt  dooHSUt  give  thenumljurofschoolx,  lint  ii'|>oi'ls 

niiMsItiiis  lind  not  luiiilu  ii  Ufvr  dL'purtnru  iit  that  3,740  Hobokiv      Tlic  Itiiyle  uud  lUieuisti  Micie- 

litie.     Tlie  same  tiling  in  iniu  i)I'  tverj  lul^isiun  lies  ri'purt  liirge  iiumljcrs.     TLe  fiict  tliat  Ihey 

sl^itiim  in  llie  ivui'ld.     C'unipiLiiitivelj  few   al  di>  not  appeur  in  most  of  the  itports  in  hv  iiu 

tilt  mift'-ioMary  sucietics  luport  the  number  of  nituus  an  iudlcatioii  tUut  liiey  arc  uol  widvly 

pi-eiii'liiiig  places,  [KU'ily  for  the  reiiBoii  ihut  iiseil  as  an  evangelizing  agency.    Tlie  cbief 

iiLvniiLtc  stntistlCH  ate  almost  iniivinsible,  iMirily  hindrance  lies  in  the  luck  of  coiiipcient  teach- 

licouiKC  there  is  Giitli  a   wide  dlviiigeiice  of  crs.    but    Ibat    I:i    coustautly    dliiiinisbing    in 

usage.     If  wo  lake  the  term  pi'enebing  place  to  force. 

mi^im  u   pbice  where  divine   Kcrviee    U   held  4.  Education. — This  Is  a  brond  term,  and  as 

ri'giilarly,    whether    couiliictcil    by  a    pajstoi',  tiKcd  iudettnilely  creates  not  a  little  iiiisappre- 

pi-eaclier,  cviiiigelisi,  <ir  cntechist,  it  is  piDbabie  heiision.     An  iiii'd  in  regiiiil  to  iniMionn,  it  com- 

Ihat  the   number  will  somewhat   exceed    the  prelieuds  Ihe  whole  system  of  schools,  from  the 

niimlwr  of  sinlions  and oiit-siations.     ThiiM,  the  primnrv  io  the  college,  in  which  (except  in  the 

A.  il.  (J.  F.  M.  ii.'poits  1,U58  stations  and  out-  case  ot  the  llieological  seminaryj  the  inxlruc- 

statlon.*,   and   1,402   pit'acblug  places.     Other  lion  is  general,  ami  covers  the  same  subjicis  aa 

scMietlcs,    however,    inaki'     the    toi'in    slntiou  are  covered   iu  the  public  schools,  acaiitmles, 

syaonymous  with  preii(.-hing  place,  so  that  the  and  colleges  of  America  and  Eui-ope,  bul  al- 

lii-opoillDn   of  the   A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  would   not  ways  Including  some  direct  religious  insiruc- 

hiild  tbrQugb  tbewholelisl.     We  may  estimate  tion.     In  the  earlier  mages  ot  missionarv  eiiter- 

llie  wholii  auinlier  of  stations  and  out-stalions  piise  this  form  of  ivoik  was.  at  least ^n  most 

at  iilxnit  IS.OUn.     (The  etiitislieal  tables  of  the  cases  not  thought  lo  be  cniisisteul  with  its  dis- 

"  Mission iirj-   Iteview,"  December,   1889,   give  linctlve<'liariiWer  as  evangelistic.     As  the  pas- 

lO.OOU;  but   there  were  a  number  of  societies  toral  element  inerensed,  it  became  readily  rec- 

from  which  no  returns  were  secured,  so  that  ogni/etl   as  aa   essential,   especially  for'tliose 


the  aliove  CRtiiiinle  is  probably  not  far  out  of  wlio  were  to  take  tip  the  woik  that  so  increased 
the  way.)  If  we  increase  thai  by  10  per  cent.  U[x>n  Ihe  missionary's  hands  that  lie  simply 
it  is  pnilmble  that  we  shall  slrike  li  fair  est imale  could  not  do  it.  C'oii verts  implied  churches; 
ns  til  the  nuiidier  of  places  where  tJiere  is  churches  needed  psistors,  and  the  contrast  be- 
vefTular  preaching,  and  this  would  give  13,2011.  Iween  pastor  aud  niisiifonarT  ma'^t  not  be  so 
111  addliion  to  these  there  are  a  large  muiilier  great  lliat  the  people  shoiiltl  not  be  willing  to 
of  jilacen  where  piwiching  services  are  held  iu  look  to  the  former  as  their  leader.  And  so  on 
contKH'tiim  with  evangelistic  lotire,  and  in  many  In  all  the  grades  of  active  work  and  church  de- 
sections  of  India  aud  China  there  is  not  a  Ihlle  vclopmenl.  JCducation  as  a  direct  means  of 
of  pulillc  street -preaching.  The  fact,  too,  tliat  evangel  izatiou  has  come,  however,  to  hold  a 
tlierc  are  fully  1500  lo  1800  ordained  preachers,  more  and  more  prominent  place  in  the  minda 
and  a  very  mucli  larger  number  of  uuordaiiied  and  plans  of  missionaries. 

evangelisis,  calecJilsiK.  etc.,  whose  chief  work  Ist.  It  is  an  esM^ntiat  to  the  reading  and  un- 

is  pivHidiing,  shows  that  it  if  relied  u[wn  as  the  derstanding  of  the  Bible,  and  u]ion  Ihe  knowl- 

great  means  of  bringing  the  knowledge  of  the  edge  of  the  Bible  conversion  must  depend  In  a 

gospel  within  the  reach' of  men  great  degree.     Illiteracy  in  niisslou    lands    is 

Passing  to  the  pastoral  division,  we  find  the  exti'etne,  and  involves  not  mei'ely  ignorance  ot 

preaching  assuiniug  moi*  the  character  of  that  letlci's,    but  of  words,  as  e.fpressive   of  ideas. 

Ill   our  home  churches.     It   is  less  conveivui-  The  child  in  a  primai'y  school  who  has  learned 

tiotial,  more  rhetorical ;  less  hortatory,  more  to  read  has  a  higher  grade  of  knowledge  ot 

ediicatiiinal.     Its  niiigi;  of  topics  widens,  and  It  Bible  truth  than  his  parent, 

touches  U110U  every  and  all  the  various  needs  of  3d,  It   is  a  gri'at  assistant  in  the  correction 

socIel^'alld  the  nation,  as  well  w  of  individuals,  of  false  ideas,  thus  opening  the    mind   to   re- 

Yet  aiways  and  everywhere  it  Is  iiiteiiselv  per-  ceive   the  tmth.      In  many  cases  it  is  almost 

- '      ■' -"■   ' V  lost  sight  of  In  the  an  absolute  prereiitiisite  to  such  appreciation  of 

_  ....__, .  trnth  as  must  precede  conversion. 

^"Wliiy-iifhmbi.—'TiiVf'ii  need  iiosjxiiHl  de-  3d.   It  secures  a  ci'Mnin  lime  during  which 

oiiii.iion.     They  are  carried  on   hi  much  Ihe  iwsilive  religious  Influence  can  be  brought  to 

Banie  way  as  In  home  lands,  c.ieil   ninth  the  bear   ujion  the   iudlvldiial,   whether  child    or 

same  inllueiiei',  and   bold  much  the  same  geu-  adult.     Tills  element  of  time,  iu  which  tlie  old 

eral   pc.silion,  Imlli   in   llieir    evangelistic   and  prejudices  may  be  softened  and  new  ambitions 

pastoral  use.     An  idea  of  Ihi'  uiilversidity  of  and  hopes  aroused,  is  one  of  the  most  iuipor- 

tiller  iiKe  is  gained  in  the  fact  that  in  the  rejiort  taut  elemenls  In  the  influence  of  education   as 

of  the  A.  B.  V.  F.  M.  ihiy  are  not  classitied  an  cvaiigellKing  agency,  especially  as  it  takes 

a|)arl  from  the  cliiirehes  and  attendance.  Ihe  chiefly  the  young  at  a  period  when  they  are  uu- 

riilelieing  that  wherevei- there  aiu  services  there  der  forrnatfve  hiHucuces. 

IsaHiincliiy-sciiool.  wiih  iiol  far  from  thi- same  Looking  now  at  education  as  il  is  actually 

avemgt!   attendaiict.      The   Ameriom    Baptist  conducted,  it  Is  so  similar  to  lh:il  in  Christian 

Missionary   Union  nhiiws   .lEl  t^uii  day -schools,  lands  as  to  scarcely  need  description.   The  con- 

wilh  11,072  pupils;   the    3letliodiMt    Kpiscopal  comitants   of   rooms,   seals,   ^oor.  walls,  wiu- 

Cliurch   (North),  1.1144   Sunday-schools,    with  dows,   etc.,  are  often  dillerent;  but   Ihe  text- 

113,if.i8    i>iipils    (Including    710    schools    and  books  are  much  the  same,    the    niethods  are 

48,509  scholars  in  Ihe  European  inis.sions.  lieiug  very  siinihir.     The  kindergarten  lias  not  lieen 

1,234  schools  and  Cfl,35B  scholars  in  their  dis-  conlined  lo  the  Occident,  but  helps  the  OrieDt 
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nswell:fliKleveiv  f. .nil  of  inoiUnn  iidvnn 
siyleof  iuslnitlioii  i*  iiiirtpliii  tu  iIr'  iini 
Arabs,  HindiiM,  JApnuc.^,  niui  Kiifii'^. 

(ji'iuliii!:  is  coikIui-UhI  on  luiiih  llii'  -■.wnr 
ci|ileiisiQ  otlicT  lumls.  SiUiill  villiiu-i- 
litlU'  iiHiiL'  Ihau  the  priiimry  «'li<i(il.  v 
tliililrfii  (Mini  somt.Mii Ill's  t'l'i'wii  peojilc)  Ira 
iviid  mill  wrUv.  mill  -n-l  «)iiu'  iikii  nf  ihi' 
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illt     lUVlllilllll'     COIIIINII 

(i  iind  Anit'rEcii,  iii^' 
oxL-rl   not  II   lillli!   i 


L'll.1     Ihf 


It    i 


Hiu  V 


■if  .■(lllfll 


I   of 


Kci.>ii  in  il^  fiilk- 
cHrrieii  ro  its  liiirhcst  Krailo  of  ciHcifiK-v;  ami  k 
is  lii-rt'  [lint  IhtrL-  ti:is1ii.'(.'ii  tin'  iiiiK^t  <li--[:iissioii 
ns  to  till'  wisiliiin  nf  nllDivitij^  it  si>  proinim'iil  n 
place  in  raissiounry  work.  \Vitlirmt  puturiiig 
iiiio  tbe  d[scii»sii>a,  or  evi'ii  uudtiiukiiiLr  to 
give  a  [letalleil  ittnteinent  riftliL-  extent  InwTiicl) 
liijriier  cdiieiitioD  is  Oinlwl  hv  the  (Ullerent 
soek-ties,  it  is  snilickiit  to  say  iliiit  it  biii  lieen 
develitpeil  111  direct  p]0]iorlliiii  to  llic  uppreeia- 
tlOD  Iff  tills  M.'t'otif)  pHi't  of  itiiHsioQiirv  wiirk. 
As  lonjr  us  it  was  leit  tlial  tliu  wiirlc  nf  tlie 
rais-iioniiry  prnptr  Cf:i-=eil  wlieii  n  iiinii  whs  eon- 
veiled,  no  [imii  it  wiis  fell  iiud  lield  that  liiu 
higher  eiluwiiinii.  while  iidvHiitrt;,'eous  in  Itself, 
formed  no  leLtitimate  juirt  nf  the  iniKsioiinrv 
society's  work.  Imt  must  lie  left  to  lociil  orgniii- 
ZHtioii  or  Individuul  cITort.  When,  however. 
It  licc'uinc  more  and  more  evident  tliut  the  oulv 
sutviitlrin  for  the  convert  hitnstif  lay  in  Ins 
opportunity  and  ability  lo  grr)w,  anrl  that  that 
opporlniiiiv  eonld  iioi;  and  woiilil  imt  bo  given 
or  the  ability  develojied  iinles>i  the  srwiely  lent 
a  liel[>[tig  hand,  then  tbe  hij^h-nchfjols  and 
colleges  s|)niiiLr  up  on  every  Mde,  until  there  is 
scarci'ly  a  .society  (hat  has  not  one  or  more, 
while  tnanv  have  several.  Tlie«e  (ire  in  manj' 
case*  se  in  I- missionary,  i.e..  they  are  imder 
mis-ioniry  auipices  and  gcnerul  mis.sionary 
ilirectjciii.  thniiLjli  supporteil  partly  It  not  en- 
tirely bv  distinct  funds. 

Looking  Ht  (lie  special  ohjenis  in  view  in 
this  seconil  divi^on  of  pastoral  work,  wc  nnle 
esijiei-iiilly— 1.  The  fiimisliing  of  ao  eflucatfil 
inmlstryi  which  not  only  takes  Ihc  place  of  l.lie 
mls.si<iimry,  leaving  him  fi'uc  for  the  work  cif 
sinieriateiidence,  but  enables  the  churches  to  be 
placed  upon  a  more  substantial  iNisis  of  self' 
ilevelnpmenl  and  fits  them  fnr  aggressive  work. 
3.  It  supplies  an  element  nf  support  to  the 
ministry  in  the  form  of  an  educated  laItT,  alile 
tn  hnlrt  its  own  In  mutters  of  faith,  resist  any 
undue  desire  for  ministerial  authority  {very 
natural  in  lands  where  the  hlemrchi<-al  idea  has 
held  fi   most   prominent    plai»:).  and   exert    a 

Eowertul  influence  in  the  commimlly.  8.  It 
elps  to  solve  the  ijuesiion  i)f  social  customs 
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losing:  t 

if  their  failure  in 
isiianity  is  Iwlng 
wi"  close Iv  lo  sir  wlU'llier  It  niet-la 
Itohert   Oolk'ge  at  (.'onstantliiople, 
I'n)iestaiit  College  at  HeynJiit.  the 
Jtipim,  the  almost  uumherluss  In. 
Inilia,  an'  li-stifving  to  an  element 
of   power  in   Chrisiianity    'lieforc    wliich    old 
systems  inusf  siHin  give  wav. 

o.  I'li/ilimlion  {see  also  iMblc  Distriiiiition). — 
Xk  iin  evaiigclixing  agency  the  preparation  and 
illssf^mi nation  nf  ( 'hrlstian  tlleriiliiri!  has  always 
held  a  foremost  phiee,  and  need  not  be  diseuKsed 
here.  ItHnlijecl  is;  1.  ThepresentalionnfCUiris- 
tian  inith  in  such  fnnu  as  to  attract  the  notice, 
s1ir  the  thought,  and  arouse  the  cimseleiicu  nf 
tlitise  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  come 
under  the  iX'rMinal  Inllnence  of  Christian  work- 
ers. 2,  To  guide  the  ihonghts  of  those  who  iin! 
already  iii(]iiiring.  IIcic  esjm^ally  the  const  rue- 
live  spirit  rather  than  the  destructive  Is  kept 
prominent.  To  p\it  into  the  hands  of  a  Moslem 
a  tract  allncking  the  chanicler  of  Mohamiueil 
ortlie  truth  of  Uie  Koran  would  in  most  eases 
do  more  harm  than  gixKl.  Such  tmcts  arc 
indecil  powerful  instrumenls  iu  the  liaiids  of 
those  who  know  how  to  usi;  tliem.  The  sledge- 
hammer will  do  what  nothing  elw;  can,  hut  it 
must  not  he  alloweil  to  work  indiscrimimilely, 
without  special  din-clion.  The  lines  of  publica- 
Ijnn  followed  by  missionaries  with  ii  siMieiiil 
view  lo  evangelistic  work  are;  1.  Tracts,  set- 
ting forth  in  simple  and  attractive  style  some 
gnsi>c1  truth,  often  In  the  form  of  narrative, 
so  as  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  pcrsimal  element, 
3,  lIiHiks  explanatory  of  the  Hiljle  and  (Iliris- 
tlan  lioetriue,  emiihasiKlng  Kuch  points  its  have 
special  relevnney  tn  the  iieeils  nf  that  particular 
l>iinpl<'  and  place.  S.  Periodicals,  weekly  and 
monthly,  'j'liese  latter  are  in  many  cases  in  the 
form  of  iUuslratcd  child's  {Kipcrs.  The  ^veckly 
papi;rs  have  more  of  secular  matter,  hut  arc 
idways  uot  merely  evangelical,  hut  cvangellBIic 
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ill   tone    iiml  riiiehins,  na  tlicy  iXt,  miillitudcs  moving  tne   olistaclcs   jnhiTtut   in   a  diseased 

who  hold  iiloof  fiirni  diioct  uiiMsiODaiy  influences,  body,  and  by  llic  |)ositivt  attraction  of  gratitude 

an!  p()werti[l  menus  for  (..'liristiiin  work.  for  tlie  kindness  rendered. 

Ill  paKioriil  WDi'k  nuHslouary  publications  In-  3.  Tbe  medical  miseiouary  is  ufien  a  pioneer, 

cludu  tliu  idglier  lines  of  tlicological  and  otber  seeming    entrance     and    acceptance    wliere  a 

tt-\t-l)ooliB,  and  Mome  generiil  lileniture,     Tlieie  meuclieror  teacber  would  be  immedialely  re- 

iK   nut  UK  mucb   of  tliis  as  tliere  ougbt  to  be,  jected.    Tliis  is  especially  true  in  such  countries 

cbiclly  lii'cnuKc,  in  the  ^'retkt  strain  uiwii  (be  lime  as  Cbina,  where  tlie  pi'ejudlee  against  foreign 

uiiil  h'trenglli  of  niiMNJcuuirics,  only  thai  is  dune  influence  is  so  strong  na  to  yield  tu  almost  notb- 

wliii'b   at   (he   niomeut  is  most  csRentiiil,     As,  Ingelse.     Another  notable  example  Is  found  iu 

bmvevcf,    biglier   eiiucotion    provides    mature  the  history  of  missious  in  Korea  (q.v.). 

niinils  LLMiong  tile   natives,  tins  want  is  being  8.  Tbe  physician  is  often  able  to  exert  an  in- 

suiJoiieii  more  fully,  direct  iufluence  in  favor  of  evaiigeiical  work  by 

It    Turning  now  1o  tiiose  methods  which  are  the  prevuniion  of  hostility  on   tlie  part  of  in- 

(lisiinciively  evangelistic  or  iwstin'al,  we  notice,  fluentiiil  men.    Notable  Instances  olf  tUis  have 

lis  lii'lonffing  to  ilie  former  clasii, —  occurred  Id  Persia,  wliere  the  personal  influence 

Attention    to   phf/iiieiil  and  locial   needt,  in-  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Asahel  Gi-ant  and  later  of 

eluding  especially  medical  work,    Tlie  relief  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Cochran  with  the  wild  chiefs  of  the 

nliyslcal  siilferltig,  tbesupplying  of  social  wants,  Koordish  Jlountains  have  undoubtedly  availed 

1,'' A  department  of  missionary  work  where,  ex-  mucb  to  prevent  bloodshed,  secure  gratitude, 

ci'pt  iu  llie  single  item  of  medical  work,  classi-  and  disarm  prejudice, 

ticiitkm  is  impossible.    Acting  upon  ibe  general  The  distinctively  pnEtornl  methods  of  mission 

pi'ini'iplc  that  tile  state  of  the  body  affects  most  work  are  chieHy  connected  wiih   organization 

vitally  the  condition  of  tbe  mini,  missionaries  and  superintendence,  and  cover  the  chureh,  the 

in  every  land  have  adopted  the  various  means  family,  and  social  and  commimiiy  life. 

noiY  used  so  freely  and  sticceBsfully  iii  tlie  large  Chareh  organisation  is  one  of  Ibe  first  of  tbe 

cities  of  Europe  and  America.    "  The  gospel  of  distinctively  pastoral  duties  of  Ibe  missionary, 

a  clean  shirt,     or  even  of  any  shirt  at  aft,  lias  llie   new  converts   cannot  stand   iiloue.      For 

pMved  in  nuiiiy  cases  a  most  powerful  one  in  tbeir  own  growth  Ihcy  need   mutual  supjiort, 

lands  where  social  customs  were  of  the  lowest,  and  for  their  position  in  an  unfriendly  and 

Itut  even  In  communities  where  that  particular  often  hostile  commimity  they  need  organiza- 

forni  of  evaugeMzaliou  was  not  called  for  there  tion.     It  Is  not  only  natural  but  inevitable  that 

li:i:<  iilmost  invariably  Iweti  need  of  more  or  less  tliat  organization  should  take  the  form  to  which 

atlciition   to   these    wants.   In  order   to  secure  tbe  missionary  himself  has  been  accustomed; 

cnlraiice  to  and  appreciation  of  divine  truth,  and  thus  it  happens  that  minion  churebes  are 

In    Ihc  earlier  history  of  missions,  far  more  in  most  cases  the  extension  of  the  deuomina- 

than  now,  iicrsceution  took  a  form  that  left  the  tional  differences  of   the  home   lands.     It    is, 

convert  wiilioul  even  iho  means  of  Kulisistenco.  however,  to  be  aiid  that  those  difl'erences  are 

An  c.vcoinniunicHtion  that  forbade  the  Iwker  to  seldom  if  ever  as  sharply  defined   In   foreign 

sell  him  bread,  meant  more  tiian  trial:  It  meant  fleldsasathome;  and  except  in  case  of  divisions 

.starvation  tii  the  man  who  was  bold  enough  to  In  the  churches  resultitig  from  lival  teiicliing, 

'  faith.     In  such  circumstances  the  members  look  upon  llieni  as  formal  rather 

.  was  compelled  to  meet  the  emer-  than  substantial.    There  are  some  cases  where 

jjeney  in  such  vny  ns  be  Eiest  could.     Of  recent  tbe  form  of  church  organization  lias  been  left 

times  that  has  not  \xca  so  true  ;  lint  the  need  almost   entirely  to   tbe  choice  of    the    native 

has  come  in  the  form  of  widespn^ad   distress  community,  with  the  result   of  an   oeeasioiial 

freni    deluge,  famine,  and  pestilence.     India,  departure  from  the  denominatiomd  usage  of  the 

Turkey,    Persia,   and   notably  China,  have  re-  missional^■,     This  Is  esi>ecially  true  of  tbe  mis- 

)iea(edly  fiimisbed  instances  where  the  supply-  sious  conducted  by  the  Congregational  Churches 

lug  of  material  food  lias  prepared  the  way  for  of  England  and  the  United  States,     As  a  rule, 

the  reception  of  the  spiritual,  and  hunger,  cold,  however,   the  idea  of  the  mlsslonniy  has  pre- 

niid   nakednesK    have  unbaircd   many  a    door  vailed,  not  because  he  has  felt  tied'  to  It,  but 

hitherto  lielil   light  closed   by   prejudice    and  because  in  it  he  c«n   work   to  better  advan- 

bostillty.  lage  for  the  best  growth  of  tlie  church.     Tlie 

L'ndotibtodly  there  is  danger  iti  thlR,  and  none  question  of  chureh  organization  has  come  up 

arc  so  quick  to  recognize  It  as  the  niissioniiries.  with  some  sharpness  in  reference  to  the  work 

How  to  give  iielp  without  imuiieiizlng,  bow  to  among  tbe   Oriental   churches    and   in  Papal 

avoid  the  appeal  iince  of  a  bribe  to  acci'pl  Cliris.  lands.     When  missions  were  commenced  in  the 

tiaiiitj',  lias  leijuirL'd   tlie  most  careful  Judg-  Levant   among    the    Armenians,    Neslorions, 


Greeks,  etc., 


a  separate 


Medical  missions  liiive   of  litle  come  to  the     church    organization.     The    old    < ,    „    „_„ 

front  as  a  direct  element  of  missionary  evHiigeli-  thought,   was   good  enough,  and  it  was  far 

Kalion  with  a  rapidity  that  makes  one  wonder  better  to  utilize  that,  introducing  whatever  of 

that  the  cliurch  wiu  sii  slow  lo  recognize  their  reform  was  necessary  or  pHieticable,   but  not 

value  and  power.     Their  general  cliaracter  is  severing hlstoric.issociations.especially  In  yiew 

noted  elwiwhere  (see  Medical  Jlissi     s     h       we  o    Ihe  fact  recognized  by  all,  that  their  creeds 

have  simply  to  mention  the  vari  d   f    m      n  were  essentially  In  accord  with  modem  faith. 

whiidi  they  efCeet  their  work.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  impracticable 

1.  Tliu  most   iini'>ortant  end  Ilia     hey         t  'lee  especially  article  Armenia);  and  as  a  matter 

is  the  alleviation  of  pliysicnl  pal     «o    h        e  of  fact  Protestant  church  organizations  have 

soul  can  cotnpreliowl  llio  force  of    he  been  formed  wherever  Pi'otestanl  r  '    ' 


^_.     _  who  has  bee  n  ss  ave  gone, 

lands    can   have    failed   I o  see    la.    u  c  a   e  Family   life  on  mission  gi-ound   has  always 
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ti  of  o: 


inrtilcv 


Hri  iilmost  i'vitv  liiml,  but  is  fslH.'- 
ciullj  iitiirkHl  in  tliosu  sei'tioif  where  I  he 
cliiHisjc  liiis  lit'cn  fiiiiii  Ik  pintiiili'ie  jisijiHtiisin. 
Tlie  reliiiions  uml  niiiiiml  iliiiii'K  i>t  ]iiivli;)nila 
mid  vt'lvci,  imii'iiiH  iitid  rbililivii,  fiii'in  ni)l  oitiv 
the  tlicmt-  of  much  i.-iii'iii'Ht  tltoiiL^hl  ii[i  llic  l^irt 
ol  llio  i.iissioiiai-v.  liiit  i.f  much  can-fiil  nmii- 
si-1.  To  raise  [lie  ivifu  riiiui  the  iiosiLiuii  "f  a 
slavt'  to  thai  «f  im  usswialc:  In  ilcvHnp  hi  llu; 
huslmml  uuil  father  tin-  -itkc  nl'  rr-^jHiii-^i'iililv 
for somethiuir  more  ihrm   '\'"  pini-i.n  ..i    'li.- 

phyjiii/ill  needs  of  tluwi^  di;"   nl'  ■  ^  up' ■■    I 

eilutiilt'  the  chihlreii   Id   ■!    _■ ■    n  m  n  u  ■ 

nitUer  than  aii  uutljinkiiiL:  nln'iiii'iui'.  i.^  ''v'- 
thehiimeati  iileutiry  a.s  a  ocntri'  of  Cliri-^iirKi 
life,— the<i'  are  siiiiie  of  the  pnibk-iiis  wlihli 
cau  oulv  be  met  hv  llie  reroiruiliori  of  faniilv 
life  a->  li  ili-iim-t  lu.-tlioil  of  ]M-U)m\  w<ii'k.  Tli'e 
mere  ."liHemeul  of  'hem  iiidiriues  ilieir  limail 
soopi',  but  gii-e-i  very  little  idea  of  lEie  Jierplex- 
itv  atteiKUu;:  them.  Ttie  Iniiisitiuu  from  llic 
old  to  ilic  ut'w  mii*t  not  1*  too  abrupt  or  do  loo 
miieli  violeucu  to  eHtiililUheil  customs.  How- 
ever niiieh  till-  missiouiiry  may  dt-preciile  ihe 
mnrriaire  of  a  C'liiiAtiau'  innii  to  ii  heathen 
"  ;   hetier 
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lions  of  still  sreafcr  |ifr|iU'\ily  Instaliros  of 
thiN  (H'cur  in'Africa  and  Ibc  isbiiuls  of  the 
I'licilir.  iiud  evi-n  iti  tin-  Levant,  wbcrcver 
churcb  and  stale  arc  united,  ami  imlilieal  iiiivl- 
Icp's  depend  upon  eerciuonial  olisci'vaiuit's.  In 
Honiii  cases  pniclicnllv  new  stat™  have  been 
formed,  wiihlheirentliv panipbcnndia of  ofltces 
and  oDicers.  Wben  tlii."  hns  not  la'en  Ihe  cilsc. 
Mill  ilie  new  (liiisiian  coniminiily  lias  niviiri- 


.   thill 


1     fJlVI!     ( 
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charire  thai  Cbristiiinitv  disreL! 
tity  (if  tbi!  lielrotliid  vow  cnle'ri'd  InU)  liefore 
conversion.  Kven  jjolygamy  hiis  tu  be  li'eiiied 
carefully,  lest  Ihe  irupressiou  be  irivcn  that  the 
mnrrjagc  relation  Itself  Is  of  lj.<rbt  moment  in 
tbe  ralasiouary's  eye  compared  with  the  observ- 
ance of  customs  with  wbieb  he  U  famlliiii'.  but 
which  wem  to  the  convert  unnecessarily  biirsh, 
especinllj-  in  view  of  the  liiojrrapliies  o(  the 
Old  Testament.  XuA  so  on  in  all  tbe  inmieroua 
relations  which  come  oul  in  liold  relief  when 
seen  in  tbuii^htof  unaccutitoiiteil  habit n.  Here 
we  can  merely  indicate,  not  discuss  or  even  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  dltlerent  fonii'4  in  wliicti 
niis.sions  niuKt  woric  uk  tboy  seek  to  coulirni 
tbe  new  churches  in  tlieir  works  us  welt  as  their 
faith. 

Soeifil  life,  or  the  relations  of  familie.s  with 
each  oilier,  may  perhaps  lie  noiisidereii  as  one 
of  tbe  problems  rat  lie  r  llinn  a  melhod  of  mis- 
sionary work  or  inHiionce.  It  is,  however, 
galulu'g  Increased  importance  in  Ibe  <'jeH  of 
those  who  are  watching  ttic  dcvclopniont  of 
Protestant  Cbristianity  in  foreign  lands.  A 
man  leaves  bis  old  faith  and  aceepts  the  new- 
one.  He  cannot,  iiowevei-,  breait  away  enliri-ly 
from  his  old  association,",  whirli  may  includ'u 
those  dependent  upon  him — (■erlainly  those  to 
whom  lie  has  duties.  He  meets  Ihem  daily  in 
home,  in  busineso,  In  the  social  circle,  is  liound 
together  witli  lliem  in  many  ways.  He  cannot 
iflie  would  isolate  himself  from  them.  It  Is 
tbe  old  question  of  the  limes  of  the  apostics, 
and  creates  as  muRb  perplexity  now  us  then. 
To  meet  it  wisely,  and  ]ilae<:  the  settlement  on  a 
firm,  enduring  tiaiiis,  reiiuircs  tliat  the  mission- 
ary make  a  specialty  of  its  stu<iy  in  all  ils  bear- 
ings, and  be  able  not  merely  to  show  where  the 
old  is  wrong  or  weak,  biil  to  present  somclhing 
that  shall  commend  itself  to  all  as  taking;  Its 
place.  That  this  is  being  done  increaflingly  is 
evident  to  all  who  watch  carefully  the  progress 
of  thought  as  Indlcatc-d  in  ihe  discussions  of 
missionary  melliods. 

Chmmurtity  and  nalionat  l^e  are  in  most 
cases  but  tlie  development  of  the  social.  There 
are  fields,  however,  where  they  involve  ques- 
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wiih  the  subject  wliicb  should  have 
been  iiientt<iued.  If.  however,  tbe  impi-ession 
shall  have  been  given  that  iiLL-sinnary  work  is 
no  meu-  haphii/.ard  nirrying  out  of  a  vague 
uilhongh  noble  impulse,  but  iicabn,  determined, 
well  considered  effort  on  Ihe  jiiirt  of  Ihe 
ebui-ches  thniugb  their  repn'senlatives  )o  esliib- 
lisli  Christian  faith,  worship,  and  life  on  a  mn 
fiiiindfiiion  in  everv  HTtioii  of  ihe  ghibe.  tbe 
chief  end  of  tiie  writer  will  have  beeiialUiDwl. 
Koine  special  iienis,  such  as  tbe  work  of  laymen, 
Ihe  commuulty  life,  etc.,  will  be  nientioiieil 
under  the  head  "  ()rgani:'.atuin  of  Mission 
Work.-' 

Mctia  Hnlllla,  northwest  coast  British 
Columbia.  HO  milcH  south  of  Alaskan  boumhiry. 
Fairly  healthy,  thoiigli  daniji  and  very  change- 
able. Population  cliieliy  Indians.  Language. 
Zimshian.  Ilcligion,  pagan.  Condhion  of 
natives  low.     Mission   station   t'.   II,  8.  (1863); 

0  ordained  missionaries  atid  wives,  1  iiishoii,  !i 
niioitkined  niissionaries,  17  native  helpers.  B 
out -slat  ions,  7  churches,  S.'iO  cliurch-membcrs, 

1  tlwological  seminary,  tl  students,  8  schools, 
310  schokrs. 

The  mission  was  iH'gnn  by  Mr.  Duncan,  a. 
C.  M.  H.  teacherat  Fort  Simpson,  in  IS-IT.  The 
ZImsliIaQ<4   arc  a  very  simple-mimled,   single. 


irted  people,  a  little  credulous,  very  supersti- 
.  us,  and  therefore  very  open  to  the  siidiiclive 
intinoDces  of   the  whiskey  and  viitcs  of  the 


while  man.  In  onler  to  protect  his  llmtk,  Mr. 
Dunc^an  moved  with  bis  converts  in  18S2  to 
Mella  Kahtla,  where  he  led  tliem  in  Ihe  pursuit 
of  agricullure,  deep-sea  fishing,  etc,  Qood 
artisatis  of  his  iit^ualntance  were  induced  to 
join  the  colony,  whith  was  at  that  lime  a  well- 
ordered,  progressive,  and  prosperous  congrega- 
tion of  about  1,300. 

HI  ex  lean    or     Aztec    VerNlon.— Tbe 
Mexican  belongs  to  the  South  American  Ian- ' 
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giiugi!H,  Jiiid  in  iiseil  liy  tlie  Jlexicans,  (orwhom 
siimc;  priesls  iiru  said  lo  hiive  tiimslutal  portioiia 
of  llio  bcripHin!  at  u  very  fni'ly  period.  But 
mitliiiig  is  kuiiwii  uf  thi-He  tiiiuslstions.  A. 
version  of  lliu  Gospel  ot  Luke  woh  nuide  by  Dr. 
Puais  Kniikl,  iiudur  llio  cnro  of  Mi.  Tliomson, 
the  agent  of  tlie  British  aiid  Poreigu  Bilile 
Society,  nnd  printed  in  1833.  Latterly  a  fresli 
demand  iinriug  iirisen  for  tlie  Scriptures  in 
Mcxic-o,  a  rt'pnut  was  nwde  by  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  Mexico. 

(Specimen  nerse.     Luke  15  :  18.) 

Mexican,  or  Aztec. 

m  niehuaz  yhnaD.oi  at  campa  Ck  in  no  t&tfflB 

ybnao  nic  ilbuiz:  No't^tzin  b,  oni,tl&tlac6  ihni- 

copa  in  ilbaicatl  ylinan  mixpan  tShaatL 

TILexW**.— Phj/Hicffl  (teogrtvphy, — In 
form  Mexico  is  sliiipedliiieiicoruiicopiji,  whose 
luoiiih  opens  towiird  the  Uuitetl  States.  As 
seen  on  the  mup  it  hiiugN  as  a  receptacle  be- 
low tlie  great  sister  republic,  and  not  as  a  ripen- 
ing fruit  above,  destined  lo  full  Into  Its  posses- 
Mexico  nnlicipatcd  llie  Unitetl  Stales  as  a 
European  coli)ny  by  abort!  a  century.  Yet 
seventy  years  ago  I'l  was  glad  to  copy  our  na- 
tional Institutions,  and  from  that  time  to  \\a»,  in 
spite  of  the  restrictions  of  papal  bigotry,  it  lins 
continiieil  to  receive  some  of  itsclloicest  bless- 
ings from  Ibiseonnny, — at  the  same  lime,  as 
must  iK'coijfesu'il.  yielding  upsomo  of  its  most 
Tahiiiliie  territories  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
Mexier),  as  it  now  stands,  is  ti  ctmntry  with 
nearly  U.OOO  miles  of  coast-lhie.  more  than  two 
tljliilsof  which  are  on  rlic  Piidfloaud  tlie  great 
Gulf  of  California.  It  has  no  navipble  rivers. 
Till-  east  const  is  ]ie<'uliarly  lackntg  in  good 
harbors.  It  is.  inoreiiver,  low-lying,  and  as  a 
rule  insalubrious.  Mexico  can  lionst  but  few 
Islands,  and  tliiisu  are  Inslgnillcnnt  in  clinrncter 
or  extent.  The  monntnin  ranges,  which  seem 
to  form  ft  sort  of  vertebral  column  thi/iughout 
this  bumispherc  from  Alaska  to  Palngonia,  are 
pri)miiieiit  in^rexico,  though  cut  off  from  the 
Stnitii  Atnerican  chain  by  (he  low-lving  iMbniits 
of  DiLiien.  Tlie  lilgli  tnble-laiw[  intervening 
between  the  eautern  and  western  branches  of 
this  great  mountain  range  constitules  nn  admir- 
able highway  for  railroad  development  and  for 
intemational  trolHc— a  fact  whicii  did  not  escape 
the  eye  of  the  great  explorer  and  philosopher 
Humboldt.  There  is  avust  portion  of  land  in 
the  counti'y  that  can  never  become  arable,  but 
for  this  deficiency  there  are  partial  compensa- 
tions: llrst,  In  the  prevalence  of  mineral  re- 
sources:  an<l,  second,  in  the  fact  that  the 
coast  Is  everywhere  ensily  reached,  \Vith  the 
cstablislimcnt  of  artitleial  harbors  and  break' 
waters,  access  can  be  found  for  maritime  com- 
meriK!,  both  on  the  Pacltlc  ami  oil  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Yet  the  whole  atunljon  indicates  that 
the  chief  eonimerco  of  the  country  must  be  cnr- 
lied  on  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  northern  portions  of  the  republic  there 
are  great  barren  expanses,  whieli,  though  suf- 
ficiently level  for  tillage,  arc  so  lacking  in  fe^ 


!e  of  fertility, 
and  a  g      he  c  ma  e  is  of  en  unheilthful, 

the  f       f    ne  s  of  ti  e  CO  D    3    IS   such  as  to 
supply  a  a  ge  popu  a  on  U  need  be,  and  a 


lucrative  commerce.    In  Michoacan  and  other 

still  more  souibern  Stales  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  all  the  most  vahiable  timber- trees. 

The  great  lacustrine  basins  of  Anahuac  and 
ChihtiaSua,  lying  at  elevations  of  from  4,000 
to  7,000  feet,  iii^ergo  great  vicissitudes  from 
allernjite  floods  and  droughts.  But  a  gen- 
eral process  of  desiccation,  due,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  destruction  of  forests  on  the  mountain 
tups,  has  gone  on  until  in  the  valley  of  ]tIeicico 
wkit  was  once  an  extended  lake  or  a  series  of 
lakes  is  well-ui;,'h  dry. 

Tlie  country  is  in  many  places  volcanlc^and 
from  an  elevnled  position  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
one  can  behold  several  greater  or  smaller  cones 
whicli  are  nnitufestly  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
near  them  extended  plains  of  flinty  lava.  About 
tlie  middle  of  the  last  century  ihe  mouuiaiu 
known  as  Jorullo,  in  Ihe  Slate  of  Michoacan, 
was  thrown  up  about  1.600  feet  above  the  plain 
by  volcanic  action. 

A  great  transverse  range  running  nearly  at 
riglit  angles  with  the  northern  and  soiilhem 
trend,  and  presenting  the  great  jjcaks  of  Popo- 
catapetl,  Urizaba,  and  Ixiaeeihuatl.  though 
very  old,  is  thongbt  lo  be  of  mure  recent 
origin  than  the  general  ranges  extending  norlh 

Tlie  mines  of  Mexico,  especially  those  of 
silver,  have  long  been  regarded  as  Ihe  richest 
In  the  world.  It  is  said  that  for  two  or  three 
centuries  Mexico  lias  produced  at  least  one  half 
of  Ihe  entire  yield  of  silver  possessed  by  man- 
kind. From  1587  to  1880  the  total  yield  of  this 
iiieial  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  three  thou- 
sand millions.  The  yield  of  gold  In  the  same 
time  has  been  nearly  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars. 

Z'opirfrtWo**.— The  entire  area  of  the  coun- 
trv  is  703.804  squai'c  miles.  The  population 
wits  reckoned  in  1880  to  be  0.577.27P.  It  has 
undoubtedly  now  reached  10,000,000,  and  may 
be  divided  as  follows :  Persons  of  pure  Spanish 
lineage,  1,000,000;  descendants  of  aborigines, 
5,500,000;  persons  of  mixed  blood,  8,500,0ii0; 
total,  10,000,000.  In  speaking  of  the  Indian 
population,  an  able  writer  has  Justly  said;  "  A 
wide  difference  exists  between  the  Indians  ot 
the  United  States  and  British  America  nnd  the 
so-C!dled  Indians  of  JEexico.  They  are  a  dif- 
ferent race.  Tlie  ^lexicau  Indians  are  docile 
and  industrious;  Ihey  engage  In  agriculture,  in 
mining,  and  in  such  rnde  arts  as  are  practised 
in  countries  wliicta  do  not  enjoy  the  aovantagea 
of  modem  transportation.  In  all  tlie  wars  in 
which  Mexico  has  been  engaged  the  Indians 
have  constituted  largely  the  rank  and  flie  of  her 
armies.  They  are  now  enfranchised  citizens 
under  (he  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  taxed  they  enjoy  equal 
political  rl|;htswitb  those  of  the  Spiiuisb  race. 
While  the  Indians  nnd  the  Inhabitants  of  mixed 
blooii  compiise  the  menial  class,  yet  from  the 
ranks  uf  the  aborigines  have  sprung  meu  ot 
mark — men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
science,  in  arts,  in  letters.  In  educational  em- 
ployments, in  the  church,  in  military  life,  and 
in  (he  conduct  of  state  affairs.  Benito  Juarez, 
the  deliverer  ot  his  country  from  the  Austrian 
usurper,  was  an  Indian  of  full  blood,  and  as  a 
statesman  and  militniy  leader  he  stood  peerless 
among  his  countrymen.  Morelos,  who  achieved 
fame  in  the  early  efforts  of  his  countrymen  to 
their  liberty  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  was 


also  an  Indian  of  full  blood." 
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TJie  Antienl  /liSuftiVunW.— The  Toltecs,  wlio 
preceded  the  Aztt'ca  in  tUe  valley  of  Jlcxico, 
ave  aiippowd  to  li;ive  migrated  from  tbi;  nortli. 
Like  otber  Indlau  ntces  ou  tlie  Western  Hemis- 
phere, tliey  probulily  passed  over  the  uarrow 
channel  known  as  B'eliring's  Strails  from  Dorlli- 
eru  Asia,  and  wore  aitracted  southward  by 
more  friendly  dliiiatcs  and  more  abundant 
Bupplies  of  food.  £!bran.l  has  given  g(»>d 
reasons  for  supposing  that  other  migrations  also 
occurred— pt-rhaps  in  some  inslauees  by  acci- 
dents— from  Jatiau  neross  tbc  Pacitie,  and  from 
Europe  and  Africa  across  the  Allanlic.  Tlie 
Aztec  civilization  and  that  of  the  Mayas  of 
Yucnian  have  many  Ibliigs  in  common  with 
Eastern  cults,  and  pirlicu&rly  with  the  biero- 
gtypbic  inscriplions  of  ancient  Egyiil. 

The  Toltecs  were  in  some  respectsuiore  Lighly 
civilized  than  the  Aztecs,  who  finally  conquered 
them.  Tbeir  strength  lay  In  tbc  arta  of  peace 
as  that  of  the  Aztecs  was  developed  by  war. 
The  terrible  system  of  bloody  sacrilice  was  es- 
tablisbcd  iu  connci-iioa  with  the  'warlike  spirit 
of  the  Aztec  couijuerors.  The  Tezcticans.  who 
entered  iulo  a  triple  league  with  the  Ahok-unns 
and  the  Aztecs,  and  were  linally  iMtrayed  and 
conquered  bv  the  lailer,  presented  the  higUe.st 

Krfectiou  of  the  ancient  Jlexicau  civilization, 
le  of  their  kings  was  one  of  the  grandest  ttg- 
urea  in  history. 

The  Aztecs  were  cbarncteristiealiy  a  warlike 
race;  and,  like  Ike  Loiulmrtls  in  tlie  Konian 
Empire,  tbey  took  on  the  culture  of  (he  van- 

Suisbed  peoples.  Like  the  Veueliaiia.  wbo.wben 
riven  by  norlberii  Imrlmriutis  into  the  Adriatic, 
built  upon  the  very  lagoons  and  marshes  a 
miu;h(y  dominion, — more  invineihle  beeansc 
built  upon  the  marshef-, — so  tbc  Aztecs,  banissc<l 
at  lirst  bv  other  trilR*,  took  ivf iigc  njion  a  wniall 
islaml  in  Ihe  shallow  lake  of  I'ezciico.  This, 
gradually  ciibirged  by  diiven  piles  nnd  the 
dredging  of  their  canals,  liecntne  the  impreg- 
mthle  stronghold  from  whii:h  ihey  at  Icnirih 
dictated  terms  10  ail  their  ntighlmrs.  till  tfiey 
Lad  built  up  n  great  empire,  exiendiiig  fiom 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  I'omjncst  this  little 
Island  had  liecome  nnoliier  ^'enice.  intersected 
bynumerouscnnals.bavinf!  800,000  inhabitants, 
and  subsidizing  the  liest  civilization  of  all  the 
tribesof  Amihuac.  Atid  bulfurtheonesanguln- 
ary  blot  of  tbeir  religtoiis  svslem,  we  siiould 
think  of  Ihe  Aztecs  wirli  nnmhigleil  woniler  and 
admiration.  There  is  not  space  to  speak  of  their 
early  industries  and  skill,  their  n)rrlcultnrc  and 
ingenious  lloating  gunlens,  ilieir  jcwcby  and 
featiier-work,  their  aqueducts  anil  architecture, 
their  chronology  and  their  mnrvclloiis  calendar 
whose  intercalalltms  ijiiite  eijital  our  own  In  ac- 
curacy, their  picture  language  and  poetry,  their 
humane  laws  and  local  courts,  tbeir  kmdneas 
toward  women,  and  thtlr  hospitals  for  their 
wounded  soldiers;  and  after  all  the  long  history 
of  bondage,  many  of  the^e  elements  Will  remaiti 
in  Ibe  cliaracler  of  tlieir  Indian  dcscendimts. 


The  combination  o(  prowess  and  Ireacht..^, 
and  tlie  heartless  cruelty  inflicted  in  the  allegol 
service  of  the  Cross,  have  left  an  indelible  !)lot 
upon  Ihe  Christian  nnme,  and  the  Aztecs,  in 
spite  of  their  bloody  religion,  have  the  sympathy 
of  mankind. 


T!ic  three  centuries  which  followed  the  con- 
quest  are  historically  a  biirren  waste. 

Cortez  tiecame  an  object  of  mean  jealousy, 
and  was  misrepresented  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
was  baffled  and  persecuted  till  he  had  dnmk 
the  dregs  of  the  very  cnp  of  lugratiludc  mid 
heart lessn ess  which  lie  had  given  to  tlie  gener- 
ous monarch  of  llie  A7.(ecs.  The  Indians  were 
reduced  to  peonage  on  the  greal  cslates  of  the 
Spanish  planters.  Foreign  bishops  amassed 
fortunes,  while  the  lower  clergy  of  the  native 
priesthood  were  allowed  a  pittance. 

Immense  estates  were  gathered  into  the  bands 
of  ilie  cburcli,  which  dnally  liecame  the  cliief 
creditor  of  the  nation.  By  deed  or  by  mortgiijre 
one  third  of  nil  real  property  was  thus  held, 
nnd  the  nation  came  under  the  thrall  of  Ihe 
Church.  This  state  of  things  existed  till  the 
s|)lrit  of  liberty  and  independence  was  awak- 
ened within  a  comparatively  recent  jieriod. 
The  Dawn  of  Political  Lihehtv. 

It  seems  wonderful  ilint  Naiwleon  I.  should 
have  been  the  man  to  strike  al  last  the  key- 
note of  Kbcrtv  among  all  Spanlanls  on  both 
hemispheres:  fiul  so  il  mis.  There  had  lieen  in 
ail  the  colonies  a  sort  of  eliivalric  hiyallvto  the 
sovereigns  of  Ciistile,  however  severe  tlieir  op- 
pression. Bill  when  in  li^HJ  Naiioleon  sent  his 
armlesinto  Spain  and  dethnined  Ferdinand  VII., 
placing  the  M-eptre  in  Ihe  liamls  of  a  Bmiaparte. 
the  spell  of  lojiilly  was  forever  broken.  In 
1810  the  standard  of  independence  was  raised,  a 
patriotic  priest  leading  the  m<ivcineiit.  Bv  (be 
year  1821  the  Indepeiidence  of  Me.\ico  ami  sev- 
eral other  PiMLnish-American  stales  had  bcfu  won, 
and  liy  (he  year  \»%%  all  (be  S)ianlsh  colunies 
on  the  Western  Hemisphei'c  had  become  free 
republics.  But  tlie  work  of  ref cirm  was  as  yet 
only  iKirtial— religious  lilx'rty  iiad  not  been 
achieved.  The  people  bad  not  learned  lliat 
republicanism  and  iiltramoiitanistn  cannoi  co- 
exist :  that  the  one  cnroiimgi's  the  eullglitcnment 
and  free  thought  of  tlie  peo|ilc,  and  cannot 
CNiHt  williou(  them;  while  liie  other  niiin)  exist 
l)y  atiihority  and  repression.  'I'he  result  has 
been  a  succession  of  pronunciameutos,  and  a 
general  insecurily. 

But  we  come  to  another  series  of  providences 
In  relation  to  Mexico,  and  those  too  whicli  have 
to  do  wi(b  our  own  history-  and  with  the  general 
advancement  of  civilizaimn. 

In  the  year  lS8o  Santa  Anna,  then  President 
of  Mexic'>,  hroughlaboutaWMjjif/fr/f,  bywhicli 
the  ^ivernmeiils  of  the  dllTercnt  States  were 
abolished,  and  all  (heiHjwerwusiimcentralcdin 
the  cen(ml  government  under  bis  dictatorship. 

Yucatan  on  the  south  and  Texas  on  the 
north  at  once  rcbelleil;  and  so  grave  was  the 
Texan  rebellion  that  f^anta  Anna  himself  was 
wmipellcd  to  take  the  Held.  His  armies  a^ 
lacked  and  dispersed  tiie  Texan  Legislature; 
and  prisoners  of  war  whom  tbey  ciipinred  were 
mercilessly  shot  by  bis  orders,  ihiis  rendering 
the  reconciliation  of  the  people  of  Texas  forever 
Impi>ssible. 

At  the  battle  of  Sun  Jacinto,  Santa  Anna  was 
vftiKpiishi'd  and  liikcn  t)rls(iiier  by  General 
Houston,  anil  for  nine  years  Texas  maintained 
her  in  del*  n  deuce.  In  IfMfi  Texas  a|5plicd  for 
n<lmissioii  to  our  union  anil  was  admilted.  and 
Mexico  thereupon  declarcil  wnrupou  theXInileil 
States.  TfiR  oppresKive  acts  of  the  Mexican 
dictator  were  c:onsidcred  a  firsl-raie  pretext 
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Aud  Ijesides,  the  fashion  of  our  English  couaios  celebrate  mass,  they  were  escorted  to  the  old 

In  making  cOLquerod  nations  pay  the  expense  Vfce-iegai  piiluce,  amid  tlie  ringing  of  Ijella  and 

of  eouqueriug  tliem  was  also  tliouglit  to  be  the  the   rejoiciuu;  of  the   lieaclionists  that   the  re- 

riglit  tiling   to  do  ;  iiiid  so  we  concluded  to  public  was  dead,  and  au  empire  was  once  more 

-defend  Texas  all  tlie  way  from    the  Gulf   of  esCablislied. 

Jlcxico  to  the  Pacific.  But  Geuenii  Sherman  was  already  on  bis 

Gciieral  Taylor  appeared  ou  the  battlefields  march   to  the  sea;    and  within   four   months 


__    _.     (fcnetalKearuey  wHslieardfrom  of  France,   and  of  all   the   courts  of  Europe. 

iu  Arizona,  and  Fremont  in  California.  From  that   day  everything   went  wroug  with 

The    Abvest  op  Uelkjiotjs   Fkeei>om.~  the  French  power  ia  Mexico.    It  wiis  patent 

Up  til  the  year  1867  there  was  no  religious  to  all  men  that  the  empire  would    prove  a 

liberty  in  JJuxico.     It  is  true  that  the  Liberal  failure;  and  the  French  iieople  especlaih'  were 

party  had  In  1857  drafted  a  constitution  deiuniid-  vexed    at    tlie   stupendous    blunder    of  their 

lug  liberty  of  faith,  abollahing  coavenlual  es-  ambitious  aud  meddling  emperor. 

Iiililislimcuts,  oud  confiscaliug  church  proper-  Meanwhile,  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  had  botU 

ties  in   niorimaiti;  but  they  were  not  able  to  sincerely  endeavored  to  conciliate  tlie  people — 

-enforce  them.    Juarez,   the  president  of   the  he  by  special  franchises,  she  by  iDdefatigable 

i-eptihllc,  was  a  fugitive,  and  the  Reactionists  charities, 

were  in  arms  tiguiust  him.  But  in   July,  1866,  matters  had  assumed  so 

ilow,  then,  was  religious  freedom  at  length  grave  an  aspect  tliat  the  young  empress,  then 

established,  aud  what  were  the  lufiuenceswhich  only  twenty-sin  jrears  of  age,  set  out  with  a  few 

finally  uuilwl  the  discordant  political  elements  attendants  to    "'  '"   ■•■■--■••' 

of  the  country,  and  achieved  the   more  stable  remonstiitte  v 


K'lvernmttil  of  tlio  present  time?    As  Napoleon     drawal  of  his  suppo 
I.  had  unconsciously  promoted  tliu  political  iu-        Receiving  only  i 


^.  uu.<  >iiii.uiiiii.i.>usly  promoted  the  political  iu-        Receiving  only  discouragement,  she  passed 
depouik'iice  of  all  the  Spanish- American  states     on  to  her  deserted  castle  of  Miramar,   which 


B  leader  in  this  later  movement  if  the  very  skies  would  point  the  contrast  of 
for  religions  freedom  aud  political  consolidation,  her  return  and  symbolize  the  ruin  of  her  f or- 
He  also  attempted  the  dispensing  of  crowns  and  tunes.  She  next  sought  solace  iu  a  visit  lo  the 
sceptres:  and  he  also  s,lw  his  eiiorls  overruled  Pope;  but  even  before  she  reached  Rome  her 
for  the  very  opposite  results.  The  War  of  the  reason  began  to  sink  under  Its  heavy  burdens. 
Rebellion  In  the  United  States  had  fitrtdshed  and  her  wild  fancy  was  that  Napoleon  had 
the  opportunity.  A  Swiss  banker  had  an  ex-  bril)ed  her  friends  to  poison  her. 
aggeniled  financial  claim  against  the  Mexican  Meanwhile  no  nieans  were  left  untried  to 
Cfovarament,  which  by  llie  adoption  of  the  reconcile  the  people  to  the  empire.  Efforts 
bauiicir  as  a  citizen  of  France  furnisiied  the  were  made  especially  to  excite  Jealousy  to- 
eutfieror  with  a  pretext.  England  and  Spain  ward  the  United  States,  The  ravings  of  a 
«]so  iiad  claims,  and  an  alliance  was  formed  subsidized  Roman  Catholic  press  on  Qiis  sub- 
tor  an  anned  inteiTention,  jeet   were    sometimes    tragic   and   sometimes 

In  18S2  the  united   fleets  appeared  at  Vera  amusing       A   favorite  line   of  argument  was 

Cruz  with  their  conthij^ents  of  men.    But  Eng-  (hat  the  United  Stales  were  only  Impeding  the 

land  and  Si>aiu  soon  withdrew  from  llie  enter-  imperial  cause  in  order  to  secure  the  country 

pilse  and  returned  home.    The  French  army  for  themselves.     "  You  will  soon  hear,"  said 

under  Generals    Forcy  aud    Baziiine    fought  one  of  these  papers,  "  of  schemes  of  aunexation. 

their  way  over  the  Cordilleras  to  the  capital,  The  soi'did  and  aggressive  Yankees  will  over- 

where  they  eslabllslied  a  provisionid  govern-  run  your  laud  with   their  railroads  and  their 

meut  known  as  the  "  Regency  of  the  Empire."  sharp  speculations.     Tour  mines  will  be  ex- 

Tlkis  virtual  French  Assembly  submitted  the  hausted  by  adventurers,  and  all  positions  of 

choice  of  a  ruler  to  the  patronizing  French  proflt  will  be  monopolized." 

emperor,  who  was  politic  enough  to  give  it  to  Meanwhile  the  republic,  which  for  ten  years 

the  house  of  Austria,  which  he  had  defeated  had  existed,  we  might  almost  say  iu  the  person 

on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  of  n  single  man.— Benito  Juarez,— had  returned 

111  the  beautiful  palace  of  Miramar,  on  the  from  its  exile  at  El  Paso  to  San  Luis  Poiosi, 

shores  of  the  Adiiatic,  resided  an  Archduke  of  and  It  became  apparent  that  the  final  conflict 

Hapsburg  with  his  yoimg  and  accomplished  would  cenlre  at  Queretaro,  h^f  way  between 

wife,  daughter  of  Kinc  Leopold  of  Ilel^um  the  tatter  place  and  tlie  capital. 

and  granddnughter  of  Louis  Philippe,     'fliere  During  all   tlie   years  of  the  struggle  with 

llic  evil  genius  of  French  ambition  sought  him,  France  Uiis  man,  with  a  cabinet  composed  of 

aud  thillier  strange  amiiassadors,  half  Spanisli  Lerdo,  Igleclas,  and  Mareslial,  and  with  Senor 

and  half  Indiau,  came  lo  offer  liim  a  crown.  Romero  as  his  Minister  at  Washington,  kept 

On  the  10th  of  April.  1864,  ainld  all  the  pomj)  alive  the  cause  of  liberty  amonir  the  people, 

of  royalty,   this  ill-slarreil    couple    left    tlieir  Even  when  they  were  driven  to  El  Paso  on  the 

cliormiug  abode   and    embarked  for  Mexico,  norlhern  border,  Ihey  still  held  their  organlza- 

Stopping  at  Civlta  Vecchla,  they  pidd  a  visit  tion  as  President  and  Cabhiet  of  the  Republic; 

to  the  Iloly  City,  where  they  received    the  and  sending  letters  through  the  United  Slates 

coinmunlou  and  the  Pa^l  benediction,  and  to  friends  m  all  lands,  they  aasured  them  that 

were  honored  with  a  private  breakfast  with  their  republican  cause  was  not  dead,  but  would 

Pins  IX.  and  Cardinal  Anttmelli.  certainly  triumph  in  the  end. 

They  arrived  in  May  at  Vera  Cruz.     Their  Their  sublime   faith  and  devotion  doubtless 

journey  to  Mexico  City  was  one  series  of  ova-  had   great   influence  in  shaping  diplomacy  at 

tions  from   the  clerical  parly.      Having   pro-  Wnshiuglon  and  in  creatiuga  reactionaiysentl- 

ceeded  first  of  all  to  the  great  catheoral  to  menta^inst  the  empire  even  in  Europe. 
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Tlie  spiiiiir  of  1807  brouitht  the  beginiitUK  of 
the  tml.  3fiiK ill! i linn's  cliiff  forctis,  willi  liim- 
self  niiioiig  tlu'iii,  were  ut  Queii'tiiro  uuUi'r 
siege,  lu  All  nl[L-iupt  Id  cscuih.'  he  wuslictm.vcil 
by  ime  of  lils  jji'iiciuls,  i>lini.-U  uink'i"  iirri'st, 
irleii  T)y  ii  milit!iry  tritmual,  niiil  wiili  Gt'iifriilM 
!Miniiiiou  and  Mi-xia  wiuj  i!(.>uiuuct.'il  ti>  he  shot. 

In  ihe  iiyiug  aceui-s  n-liii'li  followed,  the 
cbiiriiftcr  of  tliix  typicul  luilitiu  iirt-sideiit  was 
wtU  illuslnitwl.  EHortH  wyiv  nuulc  by  Ihu 
United  SlattM  luid  by  tliv  Eiirupciin  cuu»ids  1i> 
Eecitre  a,  vhanffe  o!  neuteui'L*.  Aud  wiieu  the 
wife  of  Prince  Salra  Salni.  u  member  of  Miixi- 
miliuu's  stiilf,  tlirew  herself  at  tlie  presideul's 
f(.'Ct  and  clinig  ti>  his  kntxn  M  she  iMiured  out 
her  entreaties,  he  iveiit  in  s.vniputliy,  while  he 
declared  hiniiicif  poiverlesa  iis  a  mere  eseciitivo 
under  the  behusts  of  the  Inw. 

It  is  a  Btnmge  spectacle,  a  European  nriui'oss 
at  the  feet  of  an  Indian  pitiiioi  pkiuliiig  fur 
the  life  of  au  emperor,  and  bolii  weeping  af 
the  solemn  tint  is  uttered.  And  thiK  is  the  nmn 
— this  full-hluiMled  American  Iniliim — tliL<  is 
the  nian  who  for  ten  yeani  of  hard  struggles 
had  carried  a  republic  in  his  lieiul  and  heiiil, 
and  who,  both  before  anil  after  that  soleinii 
hour,  did  moie  than  any  other  to  restoiv  order 
to  hia  distracted  country.  When,  in  a  public 
reception,  a  captured  French  tricolor  was  Npreail 
for  him  to  walL  njiou,  he  stepped  aside. 
"No,"  he  said,  "the  French  are  not  our 
enemies — it  is  only  their  einijeror.  The  Fwneh 
are  our  friendd,  and  <le[ieuil  u]ion  it  that  llag 
will  yet  ivave  over  a  republic."'  A  prophecy 
which  Juarez  lived  to  see  fullilleil: 

With  the  establishment  of  the  repuljlic 
under  Juarez  in  1887  that  religious  liberty 
which  hail  be*.'n  proclalmeil  in  l»-t7  was  fnlly 
realized,  aud  uotwithstatiiiinj;  the  elt'r)rts  aud 
the  bitter  iwrscculions  of  the  liotaan  C.'nthullc 
clergy,  it  lias  been  maintained  till  the  present 
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i  'if  Christianity  and  heather 
latter  often  predoniiuating.  Abbe  Dominic, 
duiplain  of  the  Eniperur  .^Ia^ilnllian,  a  native 
of  Fratiee,  did  not  h<-sila1e  to  pi'ononnce  tiie 
religion  of  Ihe  eoiintrv  a  baptized  lieiitlieulsin, 
a  mi.\turc  of  sujjcrBlitions,  nnwnrthy  of  the 
name  of  Catholic,  tioine  of  his  u'tteraiiees 
a<ni!nsl  the  ignorance;  and  Imnioridily  of  the 
prie-itlioiid  and  their  dejrradinji  ii'remonies,  as 

Snoteil  in  Abbott's  ".Mexicfi  and  tlie  Unlti-iL 
tates,"  are  (|uite  equal  to  the  slron^'st  denun- 
ciations whlcli  have  been  ft.\pri's.«cd  by  even  the 
rai>st  iireiudiced  Protcfitant  writers.  For  ages 
DO  religion  except  thai  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcli  vrna  known  iti  3Iexico.  When  the 
repuljlic  was  established  in  1H33,  and  thence  on- 
ward to  the  pniclumatlon  of  itiligions  liberty 
in  IS-'iT,  an  express  provIsi<in  In  the  constitution 
declared  that  the  Kouiun  Catholic  faith  wiH  the 
religion  of  the  slate,  and  that  no  other  could  be 
tolerated. 

One  third  of  tlic  real  properlj^  of  the  republic 
came  at  length  into  the  possesiuou  of  the  hie- 
ntrchy.  Conventual  establishments  for  either 
sex  were  greatly  multiplied.  Slexico  City 
might  almost  have  been  sakl  to  Iw  a  city  of  con- 
ventfl  at  the  time  when  religious  liberty  was 
established.  Tlie  peojile,  wearied  with  the  long 
dominion   of  an  miscnipiilous  hierarchy,  and 


large  portion  of  the  ehiireh  pi-o]ierty,  i^ileiKid 
the  elangor  of  eoiiveiu-hells  which  llie  public 
patience  had  so  long  endured,  oidei-eii  llie  long 
roU's  and  ishovel-hnts  and  oilier  iuvignia  of  ihe 
priest IioihI  and  other  sacred  oi'iIitn  ki  be  laid 
aside  when  appearing  upon  tlic  |>iiblie  slii'cts, 
and  supprciwed  all  pnlilic  iiriHri»iotisaiid  various 
childish  iMigeants.  The  Jesuits  were  banished 
fiiiin  the  couiitiv,  as  they  Inul  been  nl  vaiious 
times  fniiusoinanvnationsorKuroite,  Ilisditll- 
cult  toriiny  whodcsin'  to  Ik-  entirely  candid,  to 
decide  whether  (he  paptuv,  as  it'  e.-iisled  in 
Mexico  fifty  years  ago.  was  on  the  whole  a 
blessing  or  ii  ciir^ic. 

It  can  hai-dly  be  doubled  (hat  although  the 
Virgin  Jlary  was  almost  made  to  lake  the  jilaee 
of  I'k'ity,  yet  emaigli  of  Christ  was  communi- 
cated (o  niimy  souls  to  save  them  from  sin  and 
death.  Vet  tiic  iiitliieiiee  of  the  priesthood  was 
declared  by  man^-  wlio  were  residents  in  Ihe 
country  to  be  positively  corrupting  to  the  ouh- 
lic  niorals.  The  iicenliousuess  of  their  lives 
was  scarcely  disguised,  and  their  exactions  for 
the  perf<innanee  of  tlie  marriage cereniiaiy  were 
so  oppivssive,  tliat  to  a  large  extent  the  inasses 
dis]X'nsed  witii  the  sacretl  rite  altogether,  and 
Willi  Ihe  pnor.  coneubiiuigc  liecanie  the  rule. 
The  Hible  was  strictly  kepi  fiimi  Ike  jieople,  or 
if  found  ill  tlieir  possession  was  burned  as  a 
poisonous  and  pesiikiit  thing.  In  tiie  ilesecra- 
liim  of  Ihe  Sahlmth  the  [irieslhiHiil,  by  exaniple 
at  least,  luiglit  tie  said  to  lake  the  fead.  'I'iie 
]ierfimelory  ceremonies  of  the  morning  mass 
oiiee  over,  they  were  aiiion^  the  jinaiiptest  ami 
most  enthusiastic  at  Hie  bnll-flghts.  Uamhling 
was  n  favorite  pastime  within  tlie  monasteries, 
and  that  exces.<iive  wiuedrlnking  took  the 
placi'  of  vigils  and  of  fasting  was  too  plainly 
liidieiiled  by  the  rolund  figiiri's  and  sodden 
faces  of  the  imdres  whenever  they  appeared  in 
public. 

nils  ea.'iy -going  life  was  not  inconsi.^teiit  with 
tlie  most  Aery  zeal  for  dogma,  and  the  bitter- 
ness that  (luilil  iierseeutc  even  unto  death. 

The  priesthiHid  of  .Mexico  was  in  toueli  with 
the  priestlioiKl  of  S^min  in  Ihe  palmy  days  of 
the  Impiisilion.  Tiiis  instilution  was  estnb- 
lished  in  Mexico  by  I'liilip  II.,  and  the  siiiril 
of  the  infamous  Tor.jiiema.lti  did  no!  fail  lo 
stamp  itself  uiion  the  new  lontineiit,  as  upon 
the  olil. 

When  the  Northern  Jlethmlist  Jlission  pur- 
chaseil  a  eonfiscateil  moiinHtery  in  Piii:bla  in 
1873.  and  piDceeded  to  adapt  it  lo  their  ndssion- 
nrv  uses,  tliey  found  in  tlic  substniclure  skele- 
tons of  Clirislinu  luartyrs  who  had  been  wa1le<l 
into  Iheir  cells  to  perisli  fram  the  sight  and 
memory  of  men. 

Tlie  jH'opIc  of  !Mexico,  two  tliinis  of  whom 
were  of  Iniliun  blood,  were  on  the  whole  easily 
managed  in  nuittors  of  religion.  The  race  liad 
been  thnroiiglily  tjuelled  and  cowed  by  the 
blootlthlrsty  Spaniards,  aud  after  three  centu- 
ries of  oppression  and  toilsome  bondage,  coupled 
with  dense  ignonmce,  submission  had  became 
hereditary.  Although  revolts  were  frequent 
enough  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
they  were  generally  Instlgatul  by  those  who 
were  whollv  or  in  part  of  Spanish  blood.  The 
masses  of  the  Indian  jiopulation  were  spiritless, 
though  there  were  noble  exceptioii  '      ' 
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pcrsou    of  Juarez,  who   wns  of   piii*   Iiidiiui  niiuioa  diuing  the  second  decade  of  tliis  cen- 

blood.     Tho  old  siipiirsiitioas  of  ilic  iiuoulc  tiiry. 

were  largely  coiinieutiuced  imd  iii!li/cd.  To  "  It  showii  iis  iilso  the  i-eal  secret  of  lliiitsud- 
iLeau  were  luldud  the  pleiisiiig  effecis  of  the  den  desire  for  the  independence  of  Mexico 
C'litliolic  paraiHntry,  of  which  the  Spanish  Mcx-  which  Iji  1831,  at  tjie  hist  moment  of  the  stnig- 
icaii  Church  wns  an  cuiuplete  u  master.  En-  gle,  seized  upon  our  itifiirlatcd  enemies.  It  was 
iighteiimeiit  wus  the  last  tiling  thought  of,  iind  tho  hope  of  transferring  hither  the  persecuted 
truth  was  invariably  sacrificed  whenever  cir-  dynasty  (of  Castile)  which  was  on  the  point  of 
L'uni»tii noes  required.  An  example  U  furnished  disappearing  entirely  amid  tlie  revolutionary 
ill  the  legend  of  Our  Lady  of  Guudnloupe,  convulsions  of  Europe;  the  intention  of 
whose  miracle-working  ininge  is  still  seen  in  a  strengthening  still  more  the  dependence  of  the 
church  situated  three  miles  from  the  city  of  imcieut  colony  upon  the  mother-country,  con- 
jle.xico.  Cnnilid  Ale-vlcans  ito  not  hesitate  to  vei-ting  it  into  a  lief  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
i-elate  how,  when  the  Iiidiaus  of  the  early  day  Then  came  the  war  with  the  United  States,  a 
Still  bore  a  gnidj^  against  the  conquering  and  nation  eminentljr  Protestant, — more  so  then  than 
oppressive  E>paniHrds,  against  their  religion  and  now, — representing  in  1847  in  religious  matters 
all  that  belonged  to  tlicni,  even  against  their  the  most  marked  continst  with  our  country, 
fair-faced  Queen  of  Heaven,  tho  happy  device  which  had  not  even  yet  rid  itself  of  its  uniform- 
was  planned  of  miraculously  producing  the  ity  of  creed  aud  of  worship.  What  efforts, 
image  of  an  Indian  Virgin  Mary.  Through  all  what  diligence,  what  sacrifices  were  manifested 
changes  this  dusky  goddess  has  remained  one  in  that  epoch,  a  thousand  times  to  be  deploi'ed, 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  images.  She  has  by  these  jealous  partisans  of  religious  uniform- 
performed  no  end  of  wonders,  allof  a  merciful  ity! 

tyiie.      One  iipai'tmeut  of  the  church  above  "  Did  they  summon  iheircompatriotstoarms 

mimed  bears  witness  to  the  miracles  which  she  in  defence  of  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and 

has  performed  for  the  distressed.    Her  picture  their  native  land  ?    Did  they  fly  to  the  baitle- 

is  ou  the  wall,  aud  around  it  many  other  pic-  fields  and  fight  heroically  against  the  invader 

lures  11 1  list  rati  vc  of  her  wonderful  works.    In  a  and  the  Protestant?    No;  the  only  thing  which 

t-orner  Is  a  stack  of  crutches  said  to  have  been  they  did  was  to  seduce  to  revolution  the  batial- 

left  by  cripples  whom  she  had  instantly  healed,  ions  of  the  National  Guard,  who,  as  the  result, 

The  whole  scene  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  fought  many  days  in  the  effort  to  overthrow 

to  an  apartnient  in  the  Buddhist  Temple  of  Osa-  the  Liberal  admiuistration  which  was  at  the 

kasa.  In  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  an  imageof  Quan  head  of  affairs,  aud  these  battalions  actually 

Yen,  the  Qivldhist  Goddess  of  3Iercy,  is  sur-  were  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  covered 

rounded  by  similar  trophies  of  her  miraculous  with  shame,  at  the  very  time  when  the  North 

power.  Meanwhile,  even beforelheproclamalioii  American  squadron  was  tiombarding  night  and 

of  religious  liberty  in  1857,  the  more  enlight-  day  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  that  noble  city 

ened  statesmen  of  alcxlco  had  come  to  feci  the  which  covered  herself  with  glory  in  tliis  strug- 

ilegnidation    which     papal    superstition    had  gle, 

brought  upon  the  country;  aud  when  upon  the  "Afterward  came  the  French  invasion,  in- 

dcath  of  Jlaxamilian  the  rejiublic  was  restored  vited  to  our  land  by  these  same  zealous  parii- 

nuder  Juarez  na  president,  the  geucnd  protest  of  sans  of  religions  uniformity  who  to-day  figure 

enlightcneil  men  became  outspoken.      Juarez  as  champions  of   national  independence;  and 

was  from  the  first  in  favor  of  the  more  enlight-  while  the  true  and  constant  defenders  of  this 

ened    iuQuence   of   Protestaulism.   and    eveiy  nobtcauddivinecauseof thenation'slibertysuc- 

president  since  186T  has  exerted  his  influence  cumbedbefore  the  invoder  on  the  battle-field,  a~ 


ir  freedoni  of  opinion.    Amongthoseof  liberal  under  the  terrible  sentences  of  court-martial, 

sentiments  there  liave  been  two  chtsscs — some  or  amid  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  exile,  these 

imdoubtedly  mere  freethinkers,  who  cared  for  false  defenders  of  independence  were  receiving 

no  rcligi()us  faith,  but  were  stanch  supporters  under  a  corgeons  canopy,  at  the  gates  of  the 

of  freedom.      Others,  even  though  Catholics,  capital,  JIarshal  Forey,  and  were  being  ap- 

have  ailvocated  liberty  of  thought,  and  wel-  pointed  as  regents  by  the  invader,  aud  were 

conic<l   Protestaulism,   uot   only  because  such  crowding  thefr  newspapers  with  the  praises  of 

freedom  is  the  dictate  of  wise  government,  but  tho  enemy.  .  ,  ," 

because  they  believe  tliat  the  disintegration  lleferriugtotheconstautefforCsof  the  church 
of  the  one  dinnluant  mass  of  the  papacy  Is  more  party  in  I'ecent  years  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of 
favorable  to  natiiinal  liberty.  Of  tuis  class  the  Mexican  in  the  iulcrcst  of  the  papacy,  that 
was  General  I3si]uibeclo,  who  in  1879  was  heard  historic  foe  of  patriotism  In  all  the  struggles  of 
to  express  iiis  satisfaeliou  at  the  introduction  of  the  past,  the  same  writer  says: 
ProlcstautlMni.  because  he  believed  that  Its  iu-  "  A  party  of  this  sort,  which  has  always  op- 
fiueuce,  even  its  rivalries,  would  prove  a  benefit  posed  the  national  independence,  which  has  al- 
to Ihe  Alexicau  ttitholic  Chui'cli,  and  make  it  w.iys  sympathized  with  Invaders,  which  indeed 
more  like  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  hiis  united  itself  with  them,  even  if  it  did  not 
States.  defend  iutoleranee,  has  no  right  to  invoke  a 
The  Political  Attituuk  ok  tue  Papal  cause  so  sacred  and  noble  as  that  of  national 
Church.— A  Mexican's  estimate  of  the  jiart  liberty.  Let  It  set  forth,  at  the  right  time  and 
taken  bythecburchiu  theachievonient  of  politi-  iu  the  right  place,  its  private  Interests,  its  opin- 
cal  indepcndenee  isasfollows.  Whilespeaking  Ions  witli  reference  to  sectand  its  animosities: 
of  the  past  struggle  for  liberty  he  says:  "  Over  but  let  it  not  invoke  that  which  it  has  never 
against  the  leiulers  of  the  national  uprising,  loved  nor  defended,  not  even  when  to  do  so 
bigotry  reveals  to  us  the  haughty  clergy  united  would  have  been  to  defend  also  religious  uni- 
most  intimately  and  firmly  witu  our  would-be  formity,  as  in  1847.  For  the  rest,  they  have  as 
oppressors,  hurling  their  anathemas  a^iinst  the  absolute  a  right  to  defend  their  religious  beliefs 
defenders  of  independence,  and  making  their  as  the  Protestants  have  to  diffuse  their  priikd- 
owu  the  cause  of  the  throne  aud  of  foreign  do-  pies. " 
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The  Pbesest  Status  of  the  Beptblic. 

— A  great  ndvniicu  iii  iuiliistriiil  nnil  i 
"'■'  s  Las  bteu  uinde  : 


enipii'c.  The  cause  of  piiLlk  ediicutiou  hna 
also  greallv  advauced  siuce  the  si'pnnitloii  of 
cburtli  and  state.  II  eerlainly  is  uot  Pn'dila- 
ble  to  the  Koniiin  Ciilholic  Ch"iin.'h,  ivliich  For 
more  than  three  ceutarics  had  held  doiniiiitin 
over  the  cuiiutry,  lliat  the  breaking  of  ils  Uu- 
minion  wiis  ilie  signul  for  a  ereat  adTnuci.>  in 
the  education  of  the  people.  In  clie  year  18S7 
the  University  of  Stesico  ■was  abolisbeil,  anil 
\\'aa  replaced  by  special  schools  of  low,  medi- 
cine, letters,  a^culture,  mines,  science,  aud  n 
milirnty  college.  There  arc  no^'  said  to  he  200 
schools  of  the  lower  class  in  the  capital  alone, 
where  fonuerlj"  there  were  inniimerahle  ]>a- 
geanis  and  the  coustaut  din  of  church  aud  coii- 
vetit  bells,  hut  very  little  that  could  promote 
the  iiitelligeucc  of  the  people.  All  this  Is 
clianseii. 

In -18.%  there  were  in  the  republic  11,000 
primary  schools  with  600,000  pupils.  Ot  these 
schools  9,236,  with  470,000  scholars,  were  sus- 
taiued  by  the  federal  or  state  goverinnents.  or 
by  niuiilcipalitles.  The  Lancasterinn  JMicielv 
hud  30  schools  with  5,000  students;  the  Catholic 
parishes  maintained  about  1,000  schools  with 
100,000  childreu;  the  Prolestaiit  societies  aud 
missions  were  credited  with  S6U  schools  witli 
ia,0<Xi  pupils,  aud  tliere  were  781  private  schools 
in  the  republic  with  30.000  pupils.  Thtre  are 
not  far  from  2.500,000  persons  iu  Mexico  who 
can  read  and  write.  Mexico  can  uow  boast  a 
hirger  proportion  of  her  whole  ponuhitiou  iu 
school  than  Austria,  Greece,  Portugal,  or  Brazil. 

Iu  an  article  entitled  "  Europeans  in  Mexico," 
published  In  Noveml>er,  1883,  by  SeBor  Ro- 
mero. Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
he  says  in  regard  to  his  country;  "  From  a 
bigot^,  intolerant  country,  it  bas  been  changed 
into  a  liberal,  progressive  nation,  and  this  could 
not  have  been  effected  without  creat  effort,  and 
without  commotion  and  bloodshed  to  stmie  ex- 
tent. Neither  England,  nor  France,  nor  other 
countries  standing  now  al  the  bead  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  could  establish  civil  and  religious 
Ireedomwithont  revolution  and  bloodshed;  but, 
once  accomplislied,  all  the  purposes  of  revolu- 
tion— freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  educa- 
tion, equalitv  before  the  law.  trial  by  iury,  etc. 
— estahlisliecl,  there  is  no  political  reason  for 
revoluiioD." 

Iu  an  official  report  to  the  State  Department 
of  the  United  States,  dated  December  33d,  1882, 
Hon.  David  H.  Strother,  United  Slates  consnl- 

fsnetal  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  saiil:  "After 
Ety  years  of  almost  continuous  wars  and  revo- 
lutions, the  party  of  liberal  opinions  has  at  last 
detiniiely  inumphed.  The  results  of  this  tri- 
umph have  been  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  absolute  subjection  of 
the  ecclesiafllical  to  the  civil  authoriiv;  a  politi- 
cal constitution  based  on  the  broadest  repub- 
lican principles;  a  free  press,  free  scIhwIs,  and 
uuirersal  religious  toleration.  Indeed  the  laws 
of  the  reform  proclaimed  Id  185T,  under  t'oiu- 
onfort,  and  executed  by  Benito  Juarez  iu  1867, 
after  the  downfall  of  the  empli'e,  are  iiir)re 
tliorough  anil  radical  in  tlicir  ebaracler  ilian 
those  promulgated  by  any  governmcut  of  mod- 
All  that  was  said   of  the  stability  and  pros- 
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perity  of  the  country  in  1883  has  been  more 
than  verlfled  !u  the  subsequent  years.  The 
ralh-oad  systems  which  had  then  conufciiii  ihc 
chief  cities  with  the  great  Hues  of  Inlcninlioual 
Imftic  liave  l>ceu  exicndeil  in  all  directions,  an<l 
have  given  decided  imptilse  to  commerce,  mlu- 
in^  and  uiiinufactures. 

The  country  hu«  so  limg  Ijcen  cscmi'l  from 
serious  iwlliical  disturliiuices,  Ibiit  ihe  couli- 
dence  of  capitalists  lias  been  fully  esiablished, 
aud  the  wetillh  which  springs  up  wilb  stable 
government  has  of  itself  liecome  a  stwmg  cou- 
servative  factor,  iind  a  new  warrant  for  future 


the  luxury  of  the  old-time  proniiuciaineulo.  and 
they  are  now  a  uuire  inHuenlial  class  than  the 
ini]M.'cunious  adventurers  who  follow  ]iolilii'iil 
revolution  as  a  pn)fession. 

The  Catholic  jiariy  have  nnt  ccii^ed  tc.  re- 
echo the  ohi  cry  of  ■■  palriotisur'  w-  a  niciiuv  of 
opiKisition  to  I'riitcslant  mi—ioti>.»iid  nil  Amcii- 
can  luduence,  Inil  ilic  ninsi  ('iilii;liU'iH'il  sinies- 
men  have  leariiod  l^ni^  I'lc   ilii-.   iIkii    IVoics- 

frec  thoiigbt  and  .iriiieml  ciili^liieiiiiienl  of  Ihe 
people  ail'  jiromotcd,  Ihe  liciter  are  they  pre- 
jiared  to  maiuiaiu  tlieir  iudetieiulence.  t>uch  a 
result  is  the  desiri'  and  hope  of  all  Protestant 
missionaries  for  Mexico. 

The  Km  of  J'voteitttnit  M I  sal  on  s,— 
For  the  besiiuniugof  Ihc  Pn)ti>sliinl  movi-iiient. 
we  must  go  biicli  to  a  jwriod  iiutcrior  In  the 
proclauuiliiin  of  religtous  lilH-rly.  The  seed- 
sowing  of  Ihe  truth  followed  immediately  Ihe 
rude  ploiighslinre  of  Ihe  so-called  Slexicau 
war.  The  jiihle  was  bonie  Into  the  country  by 
Oeueral  Scott's  nmiy.  This  divine  lalisuiau. 
that  had  wrought  such  marvels  in  the  civil  autl 
religious  iiisiiiuttons  of  the  Northern  re])ublle, 
was  a  stranger  on  Siexicun  soil.  It  was  as 
novel  us  a  fnllini:  meteor  fn>in  another  planet. 
Tlie  simple  truths  of  Ihc  gospel  were  received 
by  the  iicojile  with  a  sort  of  hunger. 

The  American  liihle  Socletv  had  from  an 
early  perlial  cherished  a  deep  interest  in  Mex- 
ico, but  almost  nothing  could  then  be  done  for 
the  spread  of  Ihc  tnilh.  But  after  the  Mexican 
war  direct  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the 
Wnrd  of  Goil. 

liev.  Mr.  Thompson  was  employed  as  a  Bible 
agent  iu  Brownsville  in  1800.  Bible  distrihu- 
tirm  was  carried  on  iu  eoniiectioi!  with  the  mis- 
slonarr  work  of  Miss  Melinda  Itimkin  In 
Brownsville,  Texns.  hi  18.54.  In  1866  she  esta1>- 
lislied  a  school  in  Monlerey,  Mexico.  As  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  tliis  word  found 
its  wiiv  and  began  to  work  like  leaven,  we  may 
cite  \'i11e  dc  Cos,  a  mining  community,  in  the 
State  of  Zacatecas. 

An  "  ecclesia"  like  those  of  New  TcBtauicnl 
times  WHS  formed  In  a  private  house,  wheix;  [leo- 
ple  met  to  read  thcWonlof  God  in  secret. 
The  proclamation  of  lilwrty  of  thought  in  18r>7 

Save  them  conrase,  and  the  little  comimny  grew 
1  uumhcrs  ami  iu  knowledge.  Sending  to 
Monterey  for  a  clergyman,  they  receiven  the 
rite  of  baplism,  and  orgniiized  themselves  into 
a  church. 

They  app.)itited  one  of  their  own  uumlier  to 
conduct  services  and  administer  llie  sacraments. 
They   were   iustructed   and   variously  Jiasistcd 
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fi'om  lime  to  lime  by  Dr,  G.  W".  Provost,  an 
American  physiciiin  of  Zacntecns.  Uy  tliu  year 
1813  ibey  hml  (.Ti-cicd  :i  cliurcU,  and  the  unin- 
ber  of  commuuiL'iinH  liad  risen  lo  over  a  hua- 
dred. 

A  ainii]Br  exiinii>lu  of  ihe  leuveu  of  Bible-dis- 
tribution wns  fouud  years  later  in  Zttaeuaro,  in 
llie  Staic  of  Jlieboacan.  A  Presbyteriau  uatlve 
preacher,  Kev.  )Ir,  Foraida,  on  coimnenciiig 
iiiiwsioniiry  work  at  lliut  point  in  1B77,  learned 
that  a  Bible  depository  bad  been  opened  tlicre 
by  a  Mexican  xix  rears  before,  and  tbat  four 
liii[idrc(t  Biblca  and  many  religious  tracts  had 
been  sold.  Thus  the  way  hatl  been  prepared 
for  an  tiaexpccted  welcome  to  the  missionary, 


■ougregn lions  of  Protestant  Christians. 

Uadenoiiiiniitioaul  Mi»*ionary  Work. — 
Tlirc)U''h  the  Influence  of  Miss  Itaukin  at  Mon- 
lerey  tlie  iillentlon  of  Itev.  Henry  A.  Riley  was 
inlleil  lo  Mexico  as  a  promising  missionary 
Held,  and  in  1869  he  proceeded  to  the  capiial, 
where  be  fouud  the  harvest  ripe  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations. He  began  his  labors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Union,  and  he  succeeded  in  purelioslng  at 
a  low  price  n  valuable  confiscated  ehurch  prop- 
erty. Mcjmwhile  an  Important  movement 
had  already  begun  in  (ho  cityof  Mexico,  wlieie 
a  few  prominent  priesia  openly  avowed  their 
reniinciiktioii  of  the  Roman  Cutholic  dognias 
unrl  corruptions. 
The  first  was  Francisco  Agiilla^,  a  man  of 

Srcat  fervor  nuil  eloquence.  Alunncil  at  his 
oblness  ain)  success,  a  fellow- priest.  Manuel 
AgiiHs,  set  out  to  i>repare  hlnisell  to  refute  the 
teachings  of  Agullas,  who  had  already  been 
joined  and  oiieouraged  by  Mr.  ItUey.  While 
Agiiaa  pursued  his  investigations  in  search  of 
arguments,  he  himself  became  u  convert,  and  a 
most  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Un- 
fortimately  for  ihe  cause  which  tbey  had  es- 
poused, both  of  these  eloquent  men  died  after  a 
brief  career.  The  converls  who  were  gathered 
by  Father  Aguas  were  organized  into  a  church 
based  u)K)n  the  doctrines  and  order  of  Ameri- 
can Episcopacy,  and  known  as  the  Church  of 
Jesus. 

Tills  church  now  reports  "38  mission  sta- 
tions, served  by  tive  mluialers  (of  whom  4  are 
natives)  and  0  teachers  (of  whom  6  arc  natives). 
It  embraces  about  TOO  communlcanls  and  3,700 
members.  In  the  mission  schools  there  nre  6S 
iHianlers  and  131  day  scholars.  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Hooker  is  in  cliar^  of  the  girls'  orphanage,  and 
)[r.  Hernandez  iu  charge  of  the  training 
school." 

The  Advisory  Committee  m  the  United 
Slates,  appointed  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  C. 
Potter,  D.D.,  L.L.I).,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
i-onslsiaof  Ilevs.  Henry  T.Ssitterlee  (president); 
Gei>.  F.  Fllcbtner  (secretary);  G.  Williamson 
Smiih,  J.  U.  Bccleston,  David  II.  Greer;  lay 
members,  Thos,  P.  Powler,  Alexander  Orr, 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  John  H.  Boyntou  (treasurer). 

The  Miivioii*  <4  Oie  Preabglefiaii  Church 
(North).— la  1873  the  Presbyterians  sent  three 
men  and  four  ladles  to  establisit  stations  nt  Sail 
Luis  Potosi  and  Zacatecas.  IVUile  stopping  at 
the  capital  they  were  reipiestwl  lo  adopt  and 
assist  a  congreg.ition  then  worshipping  under 
the  care  of  a  convert  from  Romanism,  Senor 
Palatlos. 

This  led  to  the  csiablislimetit  of  a  station  iu 


Mexico  City.  In  January,  1873,  Rev.  M.  N. 
Hutchinson  and  wife  were  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  station.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Thomson  was 
in  the  beginning  stationed  at  San  Luis  Pou-si, 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  Paul  Pitkin  and  JIaxwelJ 
Phillips  and  their  wives  established  themselvea 
at  Zacatecas,  where  a  prosperous  work  had 
already  been  begun  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Provost. 
Tlie  Presbyterian  Mission  In  Mexico  has  had  a 
checkered  history,  often  dlversIUed  by  perse- 
cution, mob  violence,  and  martyr  deaths.  In 
two  instances  the  lives  of  missionaries  have  been 
attempted,  but  in  both  the  mob  failed  of  their 
purpose.  Jfany  native  Christians,  however,  and 
three  or  four  native  preachers,  have  fallen 
as  martyrs  to  their  faith.  In  all  cases  the 
ignorant  murderers  have  been  instigated  by  the 
priests,  who  were  only  careful  to  accomplish 
their  murderous  puipuses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
save  themselves  from  the  hands  of  justice. 

Characteristic  features  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mlsdon  have  been  the  large  number  and  the 
aWllty  of  its  native  ministry.  A  prosperous 
theological  seminary  is  now  conducted  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Brown  at  Tlalpam, 
twelve  miles  from  the  capital.  Two  flourishing 
girls'  aemiuariea  are  also  in  full  operation — one 
m  MexicoL'iiy  under  thecare  of  Misses  Bartlett 
and  De  Baiin,  ihe  other  conducted  by  Wheeler 
and  Elliott  at  Saltillo.  This  institution  has 
sprung  from  the  germ  planted  by  Miss  Mellnda 
Rankin  at  Monterey.  It  was  placed  by  her 
under  the  caj^  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  liy  which  it  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  (he  Presbyterian  Board. 

The  present  statistics  of  the  Presbyteriau  Mis- 
sion in  Alexico  are  as  follows: 

Ordained  missionaries,  7;  lady  missionary 
helpers.  4;  ordained  natives,  33;  licentiates,  35; 
native  preachers  and  helpers,  53;  churches.  SO; 
communicants.  5.165;  added  during  the  year, 
388;  boai'ding-schools,  3,  with  88  pupils;  day- 
schools,  40,  for  boyssnd girls,  with  1,370 pupiis; 
theological  semlniiries,  1,  with  15  students; 
pupils  in  Sabbath-schools,  1,709;  contributions, 
f  3,B37.  The  press,  under  the  able  management 
of  Dr.  J.  H,  Gi^ecn,  has  issued  18,000,000 
pages  during  the  year,  and  tbe  bi-weekly  paper, 
"El  Faro,''' has  been  widely  re«d.  'The  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  extend  to  13  States. 

Mmion  of  Oie  Methodkt  Episcopal  Church 
(North). — This  mission  was  established  in  1873 
in  Mexico  City.  Fortunate  purchases  of  prop- 
perty  were  secured  at  an  early  day  in  the  capi- 
tal, at  Puebla,  Cordova,  Pacnuca,  and  at  other 
important  points.  The  policy  pursued  has 
been  the  always  wise  one  of  laying  strong  and 
|iern)iinc[it  foundations.  Greiit  attention  has 
iieen  paid  to  education  and  to  the  work  of  the 
press.  An  attractive  Illustrated  Christian  paper 
has  been  among  the  most  e&eetive  agcnc^. 
Tlie  Mexican  report  of  tbe  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (NoHh)  tor 
January,  1880,  gives:  foreign  missionaries,  10; 
assistant  inissioiiaries,  9;  missionaries  of  the 
Woman's  Forelirn  Missionary  Board,  8;  native 
ordained  preachers,  10;  native  unordtilned 
preachers,  37;  foreign  teachers,  3;  native 
teachers,  36;  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  37;  oiher  helpers,  37;  com- 
municants, 1,286;  proballonists,  757;  adherents, 
4,599;  converts  during  year,  130:  adults  bap- 
tized. 143;  infants  baptized,  133;  theological 
seminaries,  1,  with  3  InstructorsandSsiudents; 
high-schools,  3,  with  13  teachers  and  147  pu- 
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piN;  linv-schools.ao,  niili5.ira|>iipil*;  dnirdies     Mexico,   l«   lifiiutirully   siliinlfil   on   a   pi; 

HJt<l  ilm]>t-ls,  19.     Tlif   jiress   biis   issucii    <.wr     " -     '    - "'■-  '     ■    ■'-   --    '■• 

3  0iMl,U(KI  pniri.'S.  Thf  I'stiiuatetl  viilue  iif 
chiirclK.'!  nmrduipels  is  |8&,2U0:  there  iiri'  Ba 
pliiCfS  <it'  wor^Iiip  Hiul  15  pnrsoiuijres.     I'nreini- 


'hlilliiii  vilUpv.  mil  far  fniiii  llic  Inkc  'IVx- 

rimiiliiHoii,  iJl.lUll  ilMMli,  cimpiisiiig 

iirils.  Ay.Wr  Iiidiiin^,  iiiiil  nil  (cnuliili.msol 


ill  orphnuum's,  liiiKpiltils,  sclKKilK.elc, 
iiinkitig  B.  x'olal  of  iicnrly  $300,000 ;   8  diUeit'i 
MiLtes  are  occupied, 

ne  .Vethodini  Churrl,  (South).— Th.\%  braiicli 
of  iliG  Jletliixlist  Epbciipul  Cliiirch  Ix'gaii  inis- 
siouiiiT  work  in  llif  city  iif  Jli'xitii  in  ISTB,  un- 
der !lie  gcneriil  diivctiini  <if  Uisliop  Ki-t'iiur. 
Olijci  HeriiniuieK,  n  convLTtfd  .^lexiom,  was  ao 
iic'tive  laborer.  liev.  J.  T,  Davis  wns  soon  n]i- 
[Miinltii.  lu  !>?:«  W.  M.  Puilerson.  D.I).,wns 
apiioioletl  siipt'riiiii'mlenl  iif  tlie  mission. 
Kviingelisrio  work  has  liifti  puslii'd  fonvanl 
«i(h  L'rcal  viiror.  Il  1ms  irrtiitly  umllipllfd  ils 
stiitioiiB.  mill  tiif  iiiiiiilier  iif  its  evnugt'lials — nirt 
wkhoiil  cnrreii|Hin(liiijr  reKiills.  Its  ivU  of  cum- 
niuniCTinls  is  ivlatiTcfv  large.  The  reiKirls  nf 
IJftiS  shim-  In  file  tVniral  and  rlie  ItonitT  Ills- 
siou:  lULs^iciiiarlcN.  10;  iiatlvu  preachers  of  all 
^i-ndes,  8!J;  coin  inn  nlcai  its.  S,l1U.^;  Siindiiv- 
whmiN.  9IJ;  17  Statii-  are  occnpieil. 

J'lie  Aiiitriemi  lliuinl  Viimiiiii. — The  oiH'ninL,' 
histiirv  of  the  ivork  of  llils  Board  iii  Sie.vii'o 
l^■lwnirtl■ke(i  bvsiid  ilisaslcr.  lis  first  misxioii- 
arv.  .Mr,  ?>tcvvii^,  was  kiik-d  liy  n  iiioli  at  Al- 
miihuo  in  lfT4.  One  i.f  hi^  liMionverl? 
shariHl    ills    niiirlyr.s   cnm-ii.     NeVfitliiU'ss    :i 

Mr\"T.JL'i\lIliilt^''Vh^AllKTiaTi^'m^ 
tnissi  una  lies,  10  churches,  iSSScommuuicanis,  of 
whom  74  were  recdvcil  kst  year,  0  schools, 
with  176  pupils. 

The  Sc'itherii  Biiplinl  CotiTentioii  reporled  in. 
lis  missions  in  .Mi'.\i('o  in  l'<'id,  1-1  inlssioiidrics 
includiug  wives  uf  itiissioiitirics  and  iiimianied 
Indies.  Its  stntiuns  nrv  lociileil  in  tlie  States 
of  Coahuilii.  Ziii'iilei'iis,  Au'iiiiNcalieiiles  and 
Jalisco.  Till'  sliitisiics  of  ilie  work  show  10 
churches,  with  S73  conitnnnicant.'i,  mid  11)2 
piiliils  In  schools.  This  iiiis-iiiin  hns  not  csmpcd 
the  tires  of  persecution.  Many  iissiiilments  Liivu 
lieen  made  wiiii  a  view  of  lirenkiiijr  ii|i  its  ri'lig- 
ions  services,  and  in  Dmii-iiiIht,  1N»1,  Kct.  J.  I). 
Weslni|i,  II  niiwly  apiK)iiUfil  niissioiiarj-,  was 
murdered  by  tlie  Inrliaus.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
this  mission' lias  receiveil  some  s]ii'el«l  ciicoiir- 
ncenicnts.  The  i.'ovenior  of  ('<iidinlhi  has 
shown  iniicli  sympathy  witii  its  cllort-i  In  the 
line  of  femiile  erliicallon.  A  lai-ire  mid  lloiirlsb- 
ini{jrlrls'  school  Is  now  maintained  at  Mtillo. 

Trie  I'rei^i//ieriiin  Chiirrh  IHiiiih)  hasalili»si<Jn 
in  Mexico  in  wiiich.  aceoniing  to  tbe  re[Hjrt  for 
\H>i9.  there  are  6  niisslotiaries.  including  ladies 
— commiinicnnts.4l)0;  native  ministers,  S;  pupils 
in  daV'ScliiMils,  loO;  Siindav-scliool  pupils,  SoO; 
Coiitri but  ions,  ^Mio.  Its  cli«!f  work  is  on  or  near 
till'  uorlliern  border.  The  stations  are  Hiowna- 
Tille,  Malamoras,  Slonleniorelos ami  I.inaits. 

The  Sorie'!/  qf  Friend*  estahlished  a  mtHsIon 
ill  Me.virtj  in  1871.  Il  is  now  iiinyinir  forward 
work  In  the  stale  of  TamRiiliptis. 

Tbe  Aumciuled  Hrformeii  IWnhyterinn  t^/nod 
of  ike  Suiih  liat  also  a  mission  extendinj;  to  two 
ufihe  Mexican  States. 

Tlierearc  in  all  ISO  foreign  Prolestan'  mission- 
aries in  the  country,  300  native  laborers,  400  con- 
Krcjrations,  15.1)00  eommiiniennts.  4,000  pupils 
in  aeliools.  niid  8.000  Sunday-scbool  pupils. 
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Catholic  ri'lijxion  is  tlie  state  iflijilon,  hut  oilier 
rdiftious  nie  loleniicd.  hi  adiliiioii  to  ihe 
many  churches,  inonaslericB.  convcnis.  and 
oilier  reliji'ious  or  licnevolenl  Insiiiutious  am 
plentiful.  Scliools  and  coUegi'S,  tlicatres.  and 
the  buihliii}rs  for  Ihc  «tiivenniienl  ottices  give 
tlic  dlv  the  usual  modern  appcanuice.  t^iieet 
niilwavsaiein.ipcriitlon.  Of  Ihc  railroads,  liie 
Jlexican  Centnil,  -Mexican  N^ilional.  .Me\i<'aii. 
and  .Morelos  lailriKtiU  ri 
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IHcsico,  tlie  capital  of   the    republic  of     dwelt  In  solitude,  except  as  Mr.  jleyer 


Africii  in  IboJ.'  '  lie  was  oi'ihi'iiui'i  Jiih  '  ilJlli' 
1854,  niarrieil  I.miisn  Gre^-or.  dau.diler  of  a 
missionary,  and  readied  Cape  Town  Novenilici' 
M  the  same  year.  He  found  llie  mission  sia. 
lions  at  Sliiloh  and  Uoshcti  in  ashes  bv  a  rcci'ui 
Katlr  war,  and  coinnieiiced  n'buildin^r  m  nace, 
Kludylng  the  Kafir  language,  leiK-hiiig'  the  iia. 
tivch  handicraft,  and  Inculealing  ^os]iet  Irnllis. 
In  lH.-)9  lie  built  a  new  station,  not  fur  from 
i^lilloh,  in  a  plain  wateml  bv  (he  river  Kiigoii. 
mid  called  it  Eiigotine.  "The  des<Tt  iva-.- 
diiinjreil  into  a  liealitlful  village  siirronn<ieii 
with  traiileiisiind  lldiis,  mid  Ihe initwanl change 
was  a'  l_\pe  of  Ihe  s|iiritual  tiiiiistoiiiiatii>ii." 
Now  Ik-  niiglil  be  seen  al  Uie  hardest  inaniiaj 
lalior.  now  hastening  1o  a  Kafir  knial  lo  tell  Ihe 
ifhid  Iklings  of  salvation.  Disease  anil  drought 
bniught  ^feal  havdsliip  to  tlie  nalives,  in  wliich 
the  intMiionaries  gladly  shared,  seeing  Mint  'he 
Lonl  used  these  means  to  ojicn  thciieailsof  the 
people  to  their  intlueitce,  and  the  recejilion  ot 
the  gospel.  In  ISliS  a  call  eninc  fitini  Zllii. 
cliief  oftbcIllntH  Kafirs,  340  milesfnimKngo- 
line.  Ill  conic  and  teach  hi.''  people.  Keceivinp- 
this  as  a  Hdl  fiiim  the  Lonl.  he  set  out  wltli 
Samuel  and  Luke,  ualive  Christians.  Tlicy 
wiriit  througli  (fteal  dmigers  anil  fiaiilshiiis  To 
seltle  with  tiim.  War  followed,  and  its  womt 
petils  IhnNilencd  Ihem.  The  chief  and  |ieo]i1e. 
after  being  roulcil,  forsook  the  region,  anik 
.,,-  ....„   ..: —  .....  niiagiounry  and  his  family 
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from  time  to  Uiiiy  to  prcncli  to  llie  chief  nnd  liin  It  fiirnislies  tlie  ualives  food,  shelter,  and  some- 
peoiile  m  tlieir  niouuiuiu  fastnesses.  A  gieat  tiiiics  clothing,  li  is  the  priucipiil  aiticle  of 
work  iif  gi'iicu  followed,  !iud  wheu  jieiice  waa  commerce,  copra  heiug  shipped  lu  large  quan- 
rcsture<l  inauy  from  neigliboriiig  triliea  cnme  to  litii«  from  all  the  IslundB.  The  paudanus  is 
listen  to  the  gospel.  K  cliiii'ch- building  wns  also  fouud  cvcrywbure,  aud  furuiahes  food  in 
ci-ceted,  iichureh  formed,  a.  sclioiil  followed;  lu  Its  season;  while  the  leaf,  greeu  and  ripe,  is 
all  tliiugs  the  mlsHlomiiy  vtas  friend  and  conn-  u^ed  for  braiding  mats,  hats,  sails,  etc.,  and  is 
setlor,  and  his  liouso  was  thnmged  with  people  tlie  prluciiKil  roofing  material  on  the  atolls, 
seeking  tulvlcc  in  things  spiiitual  aud  temporal.  Except  on  the  Gilbert  Islands,  the  bread-fruit  is 
Mr.  Meyer  was  permitted  to  found  one  more  plentiful, aud  biunannsarocultiTated.  Thetlm- 
mission,  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  ber  of  the  bread-fnilt  Is  valuable  for  the  con- 
obliged  to  return  to  Europe.  After  suvere  suE-  struction  of  canoes  and  for  some  building  pur- 
feriiig  Ue  received  Ills  release  at  JIarburg,  Ger-  poses.  A  coarse  kind  of  taro  is  also  cultivated, 
many,  August  3d,  1870.  The  islands  are  all  wooded,  and  those  within 

S„b,„tl,-«Uol,»,,8a0  4,y.„l.olL.  ','^"i£aS,Kh^?iliS3i»",? 

]nicroiiciila,a8cctionofAustndasia,  north  the  atolls,  only  that  the  lagoon  is  replaced  by 
of  the  upiutor  and  between  ISO"  and  180°  cast  elevated  hind.  Kiik  Is  an  immense  lagoon  about 
longitude,  including  the  Gilbert  (Kiiigsmill),  100  miles  by  40,  with  10  large  Islands  (som« 
ilnrshall  (Mulgrave),  and  Caroline  Islands,  the  nearly  3u0  feet  high),  and  many  Islets.  These 
Jlarianas  (or  Lndrones),  aud  lionln  Island,  the  are  veir  fertile,  and  are  well  sujiplied  witli 
liadack  and  Kalick  chains,  and  many  other  food.  Besides  the  flora  already  emniierated, 
small  atolls  and  groups,  Tliese  hitler  have  we  find  on  the  high  islands  yarns,  taro,  plne- 
lieen  cohinixeil  by  tlie  Spaniards,  aud  the  native  apples,  sweet  potatoes,  sttgar-cauc,  and  a  great 
mccs  are  nearly  extinct.  With  few  exceptions  variety  of  bnuauas.  lluuy  tropical  trees  and 
the  islands  are  low  atolls  of  coral  formation,  plants  have  been  Introduced,  and  all  the  tropl- 
Tlie  gnnijis  vary  in  extent — from  the  sinjjle  Islet  cal  flora  would  Bonrisli,  On  Ponape  and  Kusnie 
half  a  mile  long  to  the  extensive  archliielHgo  are  many  beautiful  streams  and  cascades,  fur- 
encloscil  by  a  coral  reef  'JOO  miles  or  [uore  in  ulshiug  abundance  of  pure  water.  The  fauna 
cinruniEerunte.  The  depth  of  the  island-stud-  of  the  atolls  consists  of  a  few  birds  (mostly 
ded  lagoon  thus  encOoscd  varies  from  ^  to  100  aqualic).  lizanls,  and  rats.  Figs  and  chickens 
failionis.  Some  islands  are  acccMsible  to  the  have  been  Introduced,  and  everywhere  thrive. 
largcM  ships,  having  good  channels  through  The  fauna  of  the  high  islands  is  much  richer, 
breaks  in  the  reef,  and  furnishing  coniniiidiinis  int'liuliiig  many  varieties  of  bii'ds,  some  of  beau- 
harl>l>r^i;  white  some  have  channels  which  can-  tiful  piuiuage  and  some  good  for  food.  Figs 
not  be  entered  witli  the  pi'evailing  winds,  a[id  and  chickens  have  there  relapsed  Into  tlie  wild 
others  aiv  entirely  enclosed  by  reefs  and  have  state.  Dogs  aud  cats  have  ucen  introduced, 
no  anidiorage.  (Jceaii  currents  with  frequent  hut  deteiiorate  rapidly.  Goats  thrive  and  cat- 
catuis  render  navigation  very  uncertain  aud  tie  to  some  extent,  but  only  on  tlie  high  Islands, 
often  dangerous.  The  area  of  land  in  any  of  The  temperature  ranges  from  72°  to  90°.  (On 
these  atolls  is  iiisigniflcanl  compared  with  the  AiMiiang,  30  totIO';  Elwn,  75'  to  87  ;  Pouape, 
si/,c  of  the  Idgijiin  or  the  extent  of  the  support-  74^  to  87'.)  Fish  are  taken  in  great  abundance 
iiig  reef.  Tlie  land,  ranging  in  elevation  from  in  their  seasons,  aud  the  most  beautiful  shells 
5  to  aO  feet  aUive  high- water  mark.  Is  com-  in  the  world  are  found  on  the  reefs.  Tiie  iieo- 
posed  of  coral  riwks  and  sand  washed  up  by  pie  are  of  the  brown  Polynedan  iiice,  but  bear 
the  waves,  and  forms  a  series  of  islets  renting  traces  of  a  constant  addition  from  a  variety  of 
at  varying  ilislances  from  one  another  niwu  the  sources.  The  languages  are  quite  distinct  In 
reef.  At  high  tide  the  waves  roll  over  the  reef  tlie  different  groups,  but  have  some  peculiar- 
at  a  deiith  or  4  to  10  feet  and  bctwe(.'n  the  islets  ities  pointing  to  a  common  orighi.  They  are 
Into  the  lago*m,  ivliile  at  cbh  tide  llie  reef  Is  simple  in  construction,  easily  acquired,  yet 
bare,  and  fiLrnishea  a  eouiiccting  pathway  from  quite  difficult  to  reduce  to  writing  because  of 
islet  to  islet,  except  where  it  is  broken  by  a  the  shading  of  sounds,  and  also  on  account  of 
channel.  (Elnin,  of  the  Mikrshall  Islands,  for  the  presence  of  close  consonants  at  the  end  of 
example,  is  a  ring  of  reef  33  miles  in  circum-  words.  Five  of  these  languages  have  been 
ferenee.  Upon  il  rest  18  islets,  the  longest  reduced  to  writing.  Portions  of  the  Bible, 
being  about  0  miles  and  the  shortest  but  a  ievr  hymu-books.  and  various  school-books  bave 
yards  in  length,  while  llie  width  of  land  aver-  been  printed.  Some  of  the  dialects  are  very 
ages  aliout  one  half  mile,  and  the  fringe  of  reef  expressive,  and  tbotigh  not  having  extended 
on  cither  side  Is  1  or  2  furlongs  more,)  Some  vocabularies,  are  rendered  flexible  by  the  use  of 
of  the  islets  are  30  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  pronominal  sufflxcs,  verbal  directives,  and  tcr- 
cases  there  are  long  stretches  of  reef  with  no  ininationa  to  indicate  place  and  to  express  corn- 
land  upon  it.  Tlic  average  area  of  land  iu  tlie  parison.  I>egraded  in  past  usage,  the  intro- 
atoUs  is  prolHibly  from  5  to  10  sijuare  miles.  duciion  of  Clirlslian  ideas  means  resurrection 

Tlie  tforn  of  the  atolls  Is  exceedingly  poor,  to  tUe  langtiage  no  less  than  life  to  the  jieople. 

but  varies  according  to  situation  with  reference  The  religion  of  the  islanders  was  not  greatly 

to  the  belt  of  precipitation.     The  cocoa-nut  unlike  modern  spiritism,  and  tbeir  social  usages 

lialm   abounds   everywhere,   aud   thrives  even  imposed  no  family  ties.     Polygamy  was  toler- 

where  the  roots  are  washed  l>y  the  sea-water,  ated  among  the  chiefs,  but  not  very  exten- 
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sivelv  piiiclised.  No  niiirriftee  cere  ii  z  T  o  me  on  Kiisaic,  witli  80  members, 
known.  Men  ami  wonii'u  livfil  ti  h  ef  u  cni-e  of  ii  native  heliwr.  The  mis- 
the  caprice  of  one  or  ilie  oilier  sepun  e<  b  n  s  ou  j  fo  ce  was  reducel  to  liut,-e  lutu  with 
Tbe  cliildren  lielon^  uu  mncb  to  n  c  e  s  th  w  vch  u<1  Ave  Hawaiiiiu  iiH»iBtiiiits.  During 
of  the  iiiolbtT  aiiU  brotLers  of  tLe  fu  e  us  ne  n  c  years  the  work  of  teticLin):;,  tiiius- 
tht'ir  own  pareuls:  ami  the  cbildren  f  b  o  b  nj,  a  I  tiying  found :it tons  went  ou.  Tlie 
ers  or  of  sisters  coiitfniic  10  be  cout  b  o  hers  hurches  u  Kiisale  iinil  Punnpe  wituesscd  it 
iiud  sisters  llirutigli  all  generutiuus.  Tbe  chiefs  stutcy  ^inUi.  Five  of  rbe  ^fiirHbn)]  nud  Hvo 
received  lUeir  riiuk  front  the  motLi'r.  On  Po-  of  IbeGilbert  l8liind»wereix.'cupie<nivHiiwiiiliin 
naiienuil  »omeotber  Islands  t  lie  laugniige  varies  inisMonnrics  iiuder  tliediR'Ctlou  of  I  fie  Hoard  of 
in  Its  u»e,  according  to  the  mnk  of  llie  one  ad-  the  Iliiwtkiian  ICviinjrelical  AnsocIiLtion  (see  Un- 
dressed, waiiau  Boardi.     In  1810  Ihc  number  of  ciinieli- 

The  forms  of  ^'uvernment  varied,  bin  were  all  members  was  as  follows;  Poiuipe,  2'iXI;  Kiisiiie, 

founded  on  tbe  idea  of  Ibe  ng^nindii'^inent  of  220:  Marshiilt  Islninh,  140;  Gilbert  IslnmK  01: 

the  ebief  ratber  than  Ihe  good  of  the  siib)eel,  alotulof  06T.     There hiu) been  printed  for  tbese 

Human  lite  was  liffbllvregiirdecl.imd  even  pellj-  missions  nearly  3.500,000  pages  of  Scripture, 

chiefs  sent  mnnv  u  victim  to  tbe  executioner.  hrmu-bookA  ete.  {a,40B.21B;  \iT...  PoiiH[ie,  :WI,- 

LicenliousneES  prevailed,   anil  cbastltv  was  SOO:  Kuside.  228,200:  Mai'slnill  Islimds,  3Sl,T:itI; 

almost  uukaown.     The  seeds  of  diseose  jilontcd  and  for  Gilbert  Isliinds,  I,0ri0,l!f2'. 

in  sucL  soil  by  vile  wbite  men  resulted  in  sncU  From  J8H9.  when  the  second  "  JloniinpSlar" 

a  spread  of  disease  that  none  escaped,  nud  Ihe  \ras  wrecketl,  till  1H71.  there  wn^<uih'  one  white 

taint  reappears  in  the   successive  generations,  missioniii'v  in  tbe  lield  (Hev.  K.  T.  lloiine,  Po- 

Caunibftiism  was  uot  practised,  except  on  rare  nope).    I'liis  was  a  time  of  iirepiiridioii  for  tbe 

occasions  lu  lime  of  war.  advance  to  be  made  during  the  ne\l  decade. 

The  people  wore  little  if  any  clothing,  though  lu  IBTl  tbe  tliinl  ■■  Jlornjng  Star  "  carrivd  its 

thehabitsofdifferentgroupsshowgreat variety,  passengers  from  Honolulu  the  tlii-ee  veterans, 

In  the  Gllliei't  Islands  men  had  no  covering  of  3Iessrs.  Sturgcs.  Snoiv,  and  Uinfrliam.  one  new 

liny  kind:  the  women  wore  a  fringed  skirt  10  or  family  from  Ainerii'a  (F.  T.  Wliitnei'  and  wife), 

lainehtslong,  tbcchildrenbchipnude.     Intlie  iind  three   Ilawuiiaiis— these   last   for    Gilbert 

Marsliidl  Isliiuds  meu  wore  a  fringe  skirt  25  to  Islands.  In  l)JT8tlie">[oniiiii;  Star  "visited  the 

SO  Inches  long,  and  thi!  women  two  mats,  about  Mortlock  Islands  and  Htatloneil  three  Pmiapeans 

a  yanl   square   each,   belted  about  the  waist,  with  their  wives,  Inaugurating  that  iniiveineut 

Upon  the  Caroline  Islands  some  covering  wiw  whieh  in  later  years  yielded  siieh  wonderful 

used.    The  dwelling-houses  were  mere  slielters  results. 

of  slm;ile  construction,  though  the  council-  In  1B74  three  more  men  (H.  J.  Tavlor  for 
houses  were  large.  Their  canoes  vary  greatly  Gilbert  Islauds,  It.  Vf.  Logan  aud  ¥.  K.  I-Innd 
in  construction.  Those  of  the  Marshall  anrl  forPouapel  with  their  wiveis  joined  the  mission. 
Mcrilock  Islauds  are  large,  and  adapted  to  inak-  Jlore  attention  was  given  to  esliilillsliiug  train- 
lug  Ion  ir  sea- voyages.  An  onliigger  is  always  lug-schools  and  devek)pliig  the  native  agency, 
nsed.  These  sea-going  crafts  were  all  of  hewn  In  1877  E.  II.  I'liise.  .M.D.,  and  wife  were  sent 
timber,  the  pieces  litted  together  and  fastened  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  was  liiken 
with  cord  made  of  tbe  cocoii-iiul  tlbre.  Hopes  from  the  work  by  a  paralytic  stroke;  and  in 
were  made  of  the  same  aud  the  sails  of  matting.  1H80  A.  0.  Walkup  and  wife  acconi]>anled  ^Ir. 
The  niitivcs  were  skilful  navigators,  some  of  Taylor,  returning  to  his  work  ou  tlie  Gilbert 
them  seeming  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  Islands.  The  same  year  the  Jlarshnll  Islands 
locality,  and  an  instinct  of  the  proximity  of  land  trtduing-sehiKil  wtis  ix-moved  to  Kiisale.  The 
while  yet  muuy  miles  out  of  sight  of  it:  yet  reports  for  18U0  give  nearly  2,000  cburch-niem- 
whole  fleets  have  been  often  lost,  aud  canoes  Iters,  4o  pupils  In  the  two  training-schools,  and 
sometimes  tlrift  about  for  days  and  weelts  to  l,!iOO  in  other  schools. 

reach  land  at  last  hundreds  of  miles  from  home.  During  the  last  denide  there  has  been  a  con- 
Such  occurrences  suggest  how  the  islands  may  stant  Increase  of  both  bcai'ers  and  converts, 
hiire  liecii  peopled  at  first,  and  account  for  tlio  I'he  ti'ainlng-school  for  the  Gilbert  Islands  was 
mixed  character  of  tbe  population.  Jlissionary  ifmoved  to  Kusaie.  Girls'  schools  were  esiab- 
nofk  was  begun  on  Ponape  aud  Kusaie  (Cani-  llshcd  at  Kusaie  and  Fonapc  under  the  care  of 
line  group)  in  1853  by  three  American  mission-  ladymlssiouariesKentoutby  tjievariouswoman's 
aries  (L.  H.  Gulick,  A.  A.  Sturges,  and  B.  G.  boards.  Political  elLan)n»  during  this  [teriod 
Snow)  with  their  wives.  They  were  nccom-  greatly  affected  the  missi<niB.  In  1885  Ger- 
paniedby  twoHawoIIanmisslonaryhelperswitb  many  annexed  the  llarsliall  Islands,  tihe  at- 
their  wives.  The  first  live  years  were  discour-  tempted  at  tbe  same  time  to  take  jiossession  of 
aging.  Many  times  the  enterprise  seemed  ready  the  Caroline  Islands,  but  was  prevented  by 
to  fall.  Opposition  of  fort^gners  (self-exiled  Spain's  claim  of  long  standing.  'I'lie  Spanish 
and  more  dej^ded  than  the  iiativCK).  small-pox  occupation  of  Ponai>e  rusulleirin  such  acts  of 


PoDai>e.  insurrection  on  Kusaie,  ilisastrous  Injnstiee  and  persecution  that  the  nollves 

results  of  contact  with  tbe  whaling  fleets,  and  the  in  self-defence.     The  governor  had  already  sent 

dense  paganiiun  of  the  natives  tlicmselves  had  one  of  the  Anierican  misHiouaries  (liev.  £.  T. 

all  to  be  overc<jme  by  the  fidth  of  earnest  men.  Doatie)  to  ^[anila  under  arrest.    Wkien  he  was 

Three  more   missionaries  (G.   Picrsou,   E.   T.  released  and  returned  to  Fonane  it  was  found 

Doane,   and    H.   Bingham)   with    their  wives  that  the  governor  and  many  of  nisB<dilierR  had 

joined  tlie  mission,  and  the  flr«t  "  Morning  Star  "  been  slain,  anil  the  natives  were  in  posseSKlon  of 

was  built.     Tbe  year  1857  saw  Apalan)^  (Gilbert  the  Spanish  qiiariers.     A  new  governor  was  sent 

Islands),  KlKin  (Alarshall  iHlanils),  and  Knsale  out,  who,  after  invesflpiting  tlie  matter,  rccog- 

and  Ponape  iCarolInc  Islands)  occupied  by  six  nlxcd  the  injustice  of  his  predecessor,  and  pro- 

mission  families  with  two  Hawaiian  helpers.  posed  terms  that  the  mission  was  able  to  in- 

Duriiig  the  next  five  years  (1857  to  1862)  dorse,  and  tbua  peace  was  rcstoi-cd  witiiout 

the  harvest  began.    Three  churches  were  orgaii'  further  bloodshwl.     The    scattered  <'hurcheB 
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were  giitbertd  agaiu,  and  the  schools  opened; 
some  of  cLe  converts  uuder  pressure  reuonuceii 
tht:  truUi,  but  the  steadfast  faith  of  uiaoy  of 
tlicta  greatly  encouraged  tlic  missloaaiics. 

la  tlie  Mariiliiil]  Islands  the  Gernuiu  rnle  is 
oppressive.  The  heavy  taxation  is  impoverish- 
ing liie  people,  whOe  frequently  llie  assertiou 
of  their  rights  by  tlie  people  is  regarded  as  au 
offence,  and  punished  with  heavy  fines.  The 
result  so  fur  of  foreign  intervention  baa  not 
been  beneliciiil  to  tjie  natives.  The  sale  <if 
liquor,  t«hacco,  and  firearms  by  unscrupulous 
foreigners,  both  before  and  since  annexation, 
has  loslered  old  and  developed  new  vices 
among  the  people. 

'L'iie  latest  reports  of  the  mission  (Jauiiaiy, 
1890)  give  u  lolal  membership  of  4,u09:  three 
traininjr-schoolB  with  79,  and  48  other  scliools 
with  3,035  pupils. 

The  estiniatetl  population  of  Micronesia  Is 
84,000:  Gilbert  Island,  3.1,000;  3Iarshall  Islands, 
15,000;  Ponape  aiid  adjacent  islands  n^ng  the 
same  language,  5.000 ;  Ruk  and  Morlloeks, 
15,000;  islands  lying  between  Kuk  and  Tap, 
7,000;  Yap.  10,000;  man,  7,000.  Of  tbesepei 
hitps  r>0,OOU  have  heard  the  gospel;  about  8,000 
have  hec[>iiic  converts,  and  twice  as  many  more 
cidl  themselves  Cliriatiaus.  This  work  has  been 
accotiiplislied  in  less  than  40  years.  There 
Lave  been  employed  of  Amerluui  missionaries 
■ 1  total  ot  40.  viz.,  15  ordained 
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s  of 


single  n  otucn  riiree  missionaries  and  S  ^ 
of  missiotiuies  have  died;  6  missionaiies,  6 
wives  of  missionuiles  and  1  single  woman 
have  withdrawn  The  pi'esent  force  (Alay, 
18110)  u  30  of  wlioin  2  are  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  md  8  oiliera  are  iu  America  on  account 
of  fiulure  of  health. 

Tlie  cbaajea  which  have  been  wrought 
tbruugh  the  effiirm  of  the  missionaries  are 
Irulv  wonderful.  The  transforming  power  of 
the  \Viinl  of  Gkid  lias  never  been  more  manifest 
tluin  iu  this  field.  Tbci'e  has  been  a  marked 
devolcipnii'Qt  of  stability  In  ihe  cliaracter  of  the 
natives,  Fonnerly  they  were  dishonest  ami 
untruthful.  There  was  a  belief  among  them 
that  the  Great  Spirit  used  deceitful  means  for 
tlie  accomplishment  of  His  plana  or  for  main- 
taining His  Authority,  and  the  people  accord- 
ingly cultivated  deceit.  Shius  weiu  often  pil- 
kgtil  and  the  crews  murdered.  But  the  gospel 
hi)«  iu  many  islands  cfFecie<l  a  complete  revolu- 
tion. Sociiil  ideas  have  been  chiuiged.  Tlie 
family  lias  been  built  up,  and  tlic  ceremony  of 
mariiage  is  liecoming  more  and  n" 


hold  and  defend  his  family  from  tile  lust  of 
even  Ihe  chiefs  is  rising  in  the  mind  of  the  head 
of  liie  iiousehold. 

Drimkeniicss  lias  prevailed  to  some  extent  on 
all  llie  islands — more  on  the  Gill>ert  Islands  than 
elsewhere.  On  the  Marshall  Islands  this  vice 
was  unknown  until  the  advent  of  foreigners, 
and  ln'cjune  prevalent  only  after  many  years  of 
contact  with  tliem.  Prohibitory  enactments 
have  been  made  by  Bonio  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
S^rsliall  Islands  against  the  tiitfRc  in  anient 
Bpiriis.  These  still  serve  a  salutary  puriKise, 
though  they  have  been  greatly  modified  and 
weakened  under  Gcr.uan  rule.  Some  of  the 
disputes  'with    the    Oennnn   authorities  have 
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grown  out  of  the  desire  of  the  natives  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  fermented  as  well  as  distilled 
liquors. 

Better  dwellings,  greater  personal  cleanli- 
ness, and  tidiness  luive  also  followed  the  moral 
reformation.  Intellectual  progress  is  quite 
marked.  The  schools  are  well  attended.  Na- 
tive teachers  have  done  very  efticient  work. 
The  mother-tongue  has  become  the  vehicle  of 
blessing.  Piom  the  first  a  missionary  spirit 
has  been  cultivated,  and  the  young  convert  has 
been  taught  to  keep  in  view  the  prospect  of 
becomiug  a  teacher  of  the  new  d(/Ctriuc  on  hig. 
own  Island,  or,  if  need  be,  on  other  islands. 
When  the  work  was  to  be  pushed  westward 
from  Ponape  It  w.is  done  by  native  mission- 
aries, furuishing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  iu  the  annals  of  missionary  work. 
Going  forth  to  a  people  of  diverse  tongue, 
these  men  and  women  prepared  themselves  for 
the  work,  and  soon  gathered  iu  lai'ge  numbers 
of  converts 

The  t3  pe  of  Christianity  on  the  Islands  is 
emmeiitly  biblical.  The  Word  of  God  is  held 
in  great  reverence.  The  instability  of  native 
character  is  often  exhibited  by  the  converts, 
and  targe  numbers  have  retrograded,  usually, 
however,  to  return  with  a  (uster  estimate  of 
their  weakness  and  a  humbler  and  more  tena- 
God, 


m<lll»pnr.  a  town  of  India,  70  miles  west 
of  Calcutta.  Climate  hot.  Population.  33,634. 
Race  and  language,  Bengidi  Santhal.  Religion, 
Hinilii.  Social  condition  of  the  masses,  corrupt, 
ignorant,  very  poor.  Station  of  the  Bengal 
Mission  American  Free  Baptists,  occupied  1844, 
reopened  1868;  3  missionaries  and  wives,  8 
other  ladies,  4  out-siatlons,  463  adherents,  ft 
churches,  245  communicants.  17  additions  In 
1888.  Spreaching  places.  150  average  attendance, 
2  ordained  preachers,  5  unordalned,  8  Sabbath- 
schools,  3,308  scholars,  1  theological  seminary, 
1  female  school,  516  scholars.  1  other  school, 
73  scholars. 

llhlyal,  a  town  of  Koordistan,  In  the  Jebel 
Tiir  district,  about  50  miles  northeast  of 
Mardin.  Tlie  people  ai*  a  hardy,  energetic 
race,  belonging  to  the  old  Jacobite  (Jlono- 
physltel  Church,  and  speaking  both  Arabic 
and  Koordlsh.  Mission  work  among  them, 
conducted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
P.  3[.  at  JIardiu,  iias  been  very  successful. 
Schools  have  been  established  and  a  flourishing 
church  formed. 

nier,  a  town  of  the  Tamaulipas  district, 
Mexico.  Jlissiou  station  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South). 

Mikmak  Version.— The  Mi kmak  belongs 
to  the  American  languages,  and  is  used  by  the 
Mlkmak  Indiana  of  I^ova  Scotia.  The  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  John  were  publislied  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1854.  Two 
years  later  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  prepared  by 
the  liev.  S.  T.  Rand,  was  published  at  Halifax; 
and  in  1871  there  were  printed  at  the  same  place 
the  Book  of  Exoilus.  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Galatiaus,  and  Hebrews,  by  the  same  person. 
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John  3  :  16.) 


Mada  Nicsct|at  ieliksstoua  tiiEit<nimii]  '  vie3j[ 
iganum-iaedffgub-unn"  iiEijitfm-bistadjul  uicirisu), 
Cial^iii^a  m'Eit  wea  C^D  kediamsilc  uit^omcu,  a% 
mmtrndtjinjiniCjC^ai  Qi3:rts  iip;ai^n't  m  jiDadjroogutb. 

MilAliiay  Missions.  Httniiinarters,  the 
CoufereiLw  UhII,  .MiUiiiiiiv  I-iiik,  I.imilini.  Eiil'- 
Iftuil. — The  work  <if  the  ilililiiiuv  Jlissioii  niilt. 
nlfBfromllif'l'imffivuoi-Unll,'  in.'ar31ililiiijiv 
Piirk,  the  ['oniL-r-^iDiie  of  whfcli  was  hiiU,  4th 
Aiiifiisl,  l^tiO.  l)v  till'  foiiudei'  ami  KiiiH-'riiiieiKl- 
eut  of  Ihf  work,  ilic  Hev.  Williiim  Pecne- 
fnthtr.VirarofSt.Jii.li's.  MiUliiinvPiirk.  The 
Hret  "Coiircicinos,"  uliicli  Icil  tullLL-formiiliim 
of  lliL'  iiiisfioLi.  n^^^'iiibk'il  at  llanit't  iii  li^'oU. 
The''Iri.ii  llumu."  in  uliicli  tlicy  wei-e  liuld, 
was  aflfiwanls  ri'iiuivcii  In  Limilou,  uiii!  iiscii 
as  a  toufcrfnt-c  liall  fur  iiuiiiv  vears,  giviujf 
place  in  Wl"  ii>  Hit-  liirjii'r  lialf.  Tin.'  main 
objett  (if  llii»  linll,  wUicli  seals  2,r>0l)  [uMple.  is 
to  jirovide  ;i  plate  for  lioldiiig  eiioffifiiccs,  but 
it  IS  also  desiguiMl  to  lit-  a  euiitrc  of  iiiiioa  for 
C'b^i^iIiu1l$  of  nil  deuouiinatioii*!.  and  tu  facililaU- 
tLf  pnistcutiim  of  a  vtiritty  of  evaujielistk-  aud 
misaioiiary  eiiteriirises. 

Till;  liinie  liidl  U  used  for  pvcacbiiig  every 
Sunday  iiftt'riioon  and  evening  lliroujjlioiit  tlie 
year,  and  for  many  piihlic  and  eviin^relisiif 
nieellnra;;  tlie  tire  liaseineni  nioiiis  are  iiM'd  for 
Blble-dasBtM  and  spei'iid  >ervict-s.  i[i<-liuiiug  oue 
for  deaf-Hinies  on  Suiulnys,  and  for  iiucx-a-injr 
efforts  diiiiug  the  week'  to  lient-tit  il'.c  jiitor, 
both  lemporally  nnU  siiirituallv.  Adjoiniug 
the  hall,  ou  11ii;weM,  i-  (be  llen<.-oness  House, 
llie  centre  for  an  exlcn-ivr'  lifld  nf  "  wi.iiiiiirs 
work."   The  (lcneone"f-  L--i,U.  mi  il,c  i.ivri.i-i;., 

atld  ivllhout  taking  V^l\^-   ■■!■  l;.   n       Jim     lilllf 

to  ndaislry  niiiong  thi.' [HI  ■!    u  ■     ji ."     liL-ir 

work  couiprisinil  lniin-li.-l,iiii-c  v;'-U;Uion. 
uiolliers'  iiieeliit.<rs,  iii!rlitstli(jo(>,  :iiiii  tliifrtt-s 
of  nmuy  kuids.  i'l  in  due  I  til  in  some  riKini  or 
house  SL-C  apart  for  the  pnrpiuie:  Ihese  ndssimiK 
art-  at  Bi^tlnml  Urt-fn,  Hackney  KiBid.  Hoxlim, 
Peiitouvilie,  Caledonian  Itond,  St.  Jmncs's, 
Islinjilon.  Strulfonl.  West  Ham,  Lambeth, 
Beriiionilsey,  Old  Kent  Koad,  etf..  elc.  Others, 
soulh  of  the  river,  arc  worked  in  eonnei-tiou 
with  a  Brunch  Deaconess  HoiiKe  at  Uri.vtoii, 
established  iu  18711.  in  ri'sjionKL-  to  iipiK'tds  from 
ministers  in  South  London:  It  Is  on  the  same 

iiluii  and  under  the  same  sujiervtsioii  as  that  at 
ilildnmy.  Ati  important  bniicb  of  the. Mihlmay 
wr)rk  is  the  home  tor  iinrsL-H  in  ^lildtnay  Ittiail, 
whence  trained  uiir^ies  are  sent  to  hospitals  in 
Lontloil  lliul  proviueial  towns,  and  to  private 
cases  and  oilier  work,  as  directed. 

OpiMmitc  the  Xursing  tlumc  is  the  (.'ottage 
Hospital,  with   ten   lieils   for  (he  reception  of 

«iitien(s  from  tlie  imrish  of  St.  Jiide.  Other 
ranches  of  work  are  the  Home  for  Invalid 
LadieH,  the  Orphanage,  Invalids'  Kitchen, 
Dorcas  Hociety,  Seri-anls"  Heglslry,  aud 
Mothers'  fleeting. 

A  Men's  Ni^'lit-school  k  lield  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Conference  Hall.  The  4S  classes 
are  taught  by  laUies;  the  lirancbcH  tnucht 
range  from  the  most  eleinentatj-  to  tltc  liijrnor 
branches  of  geiiciikl  aud  practical  kiiowlcilgc. 
Coffee  and  breikd  and  butter  may  be  piirclinsed 
by  scholars  liefore  leaving.  A  Lending  Llbraiy 
is  attached  to  the  school.  The  highest  nttencf- 
ance  in    1SB8  vtas    570,    the    lowest    443.     In 
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cminpcUon  with  Ilic  work  ciirried  ou  by  the 
dwuoru'^scs  in  one  of  the  jiooresl  parts  of 
Ueihr..-ii  Uii'en  is  ilic  Me<llta1  .Mission,  opened 
in  \:<~!i.  its  hospital  eonrains  ;,1l  l)eds,  and  oiit- 
l-iiticntsaredii-ed  fortwo  days  weekly.  Attachwl 
to  this  niissiun  iii-c a c-jfl'ee-lmHsc  ainl  a  lodglnir- 
house  lor  men,  which  is  abnosi  alwavs' full. 
Ill  i.ther  local ilifs.  loo.  coltee-bouH-s  ImVe  been 
opened,  with  cum  furl  able  sitting  and  ifadiug 

Jlisjions  to  calmicn  and  to  milway  emplovcn 
are  carried  on.  "  S[)<.'<ial  Tea"  "  are  provided 
for  iMilicemen,  posinien.  cabmen,  etc.  Tlie 
Bible  Flower  Mission,  eslabli-hwl  iu  ICttO, 
has  now  four  depots  in  London,  From  the 
depot  at  Confcn-ucc  Hall  ticm  l.oOII  lo  i.OiKi 
iMiiKiiiets,  with  Scripture  1i'\I-.  :mv  '^cni  oin 
weekly  to  the  hospitals  and  iiilinLiuric-  assiu'iicd 
to  it.  Tlie  Jliidinnv  Mission  1<>  Ihc  .Tews  w(i« 
commeuci-U  in  WHU  it  emlitaics  a  mc-iUcal  mis- 
Hion,  services  in  Het.i-ew  twi.'e  a  week,  sewiny- 
uieetings  fur  Jewesses,  u  nifiblM-hool  tor 
Jewish  children,  etc.  An  itiueiiiul  mission  to 
Jews  living  in  towns  and  cities  of  (.4rcat 
ISrituin  [a  a  distinct  featni'c  of  Ibv  niissHni. 
Hebrew  Xcw  Testaments  .,rc  distiibukd  in 
Russia,  Austria,  Hungary.  Galicia,  JiornciEi, 
etc.,  and  grants  are  innde  to  mission iirie^  uf 
other  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

'J'he  ilcdical  ."dission  at  Jalfa  i-  under  the 
cni-e  of  MiUlinay  [Si'e  .Inffa  Jiedical  Mission 
ami  Hn<pital\  I'he  ^lildiiuiv  Association  for 
Female  ^"orkers  lias  now  1.4d1i  members,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  distant  pirts  of  the  earlii. 

From  fSa,UOO  to  II-J-I.OIMJ  is  rci)niri  d  .■Diiuinlly 
for  the  whole  work  of  the  mi-sl.m.  ,.r  wbi.li 
Jas.  E.  Mathiesou.  Esii,,  is  the  I'lvseni  siipcr- 
iutcudeut. 

Mill'.,  <'yriis  ThbeuH,  b.  Pari-  X.  Y., 
V.  S.  A.,    .Miiy  14lli,    lisi!i.     From   the  day  of 

caieil  him-elf'  to  tlic  nii.>ionaiv  work.  He 
gmauatediitWilliaiKsColl..ire  1,S44,  and  L'liii.ii 
Tlieoloiricid  Semiiiaiy,  New  York,  l!?4T.  Wbile 
jHinniug  his  theological  c<inrw.'  he  wa'^  active 

HcaCstudi^ltheTiiinil  lim Jlii'iL,'!  >■!■',  '.'iill 

lember.  IW4«,  he  was   iiuiiii.'!      ■    \i  ■■    -  ;-,i[i 

Tolman  of  Ware,  who  Irul   i  ■  .   ,     ■      ■  >    ^ 

in  Mount  llolyoke  Seniiir  n  ■  i  ;,  v,  \|,;v 
Lvoii   as  pnpil   and   leiul  >■■       -.i     ■     '  >■  i.  Ke 

lOth.   the  same   year,   as  ;     i.i   -.  ■. :    ihr 

A.  It.  f.-F.  M.forCeyloii.    il.    ..  ,.  ,  .;..    i  i.  ■:    l.v 

the  Jaffna  Mis.sliin,Profes-.<.[  in  :|ir  i:;iim<  r.iii, 
Scminaiy  in  1848,  and  iu  181&  smieedeil  Mr. 
Hoisimcton  as  president,  wlii<:h  position  he 
llllcd  till  IS.'iB,  when  utter  faihu'c  of  lienllh 
compelled  him  to  resign  and  return  home,  lie 
spent  two  years  in  the  ser^-ice  of  the  Imani 
among  the  churches:  was  settled  as  jiastor  in 
Berkshire,  N.  Y.  His  health  agiini  failed,  and 
regiguing  his  cfiarge,  be  spent  two  years  in 
biisliiess  iu  Ware,  JIaas..  Iu  which  lie  was 
successful.  Dr.  3Iark  Hopkins  bavljig  siig- 
seslcd  him  as  a  snitablc  person  for  llie  presi- 
dency of  Oolin  College,  Honolnlu.  Hawaiian 
Islan'ds.  he  was  appoiiited,  aud  in  1801)  sailed 
for  that  field.  This  position  lie  lield  for  ionr 
years,  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  resign, 
and  lie  n'turncd  home.  Iu  1865  he  jmrchaseii 
Jliss  Atkins"  school  at  Benicia,  (.■aliforitia,  witli 
which  he  was  connected  for  seven  years.  Hav- 
ing purchaseel  land  in  Oakland  thai  rapidly 
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niilircciiiteil,  ami  ^euerDus  coiilritiutious  having  coast  of  Afiica  for  a  site  for  a  eoloTiy  of  colored 

Ik^i-ii   uiiUiL'  by  friends  of  I'cluaitiiiu  to  iuciiice  people  from  America.     Having  lind  exlensive 

liiiii  lo  reinovu  to  thill  city,  lie  decided  to  erect  intercourse  wiUi  elilefa,  and  collected  mncli  iiu- 

iiuildin^'«  tliei'e,  and  in  Wll  tlic  seminary  was  port     t      d  ni-    g     f     nation,  lie  em- 

I'ernifin.'ii   ill  Onklaud,     lu  1877  tlie  seminary  bark  d    f      li  M  j    23d     1818.       liaviug 

\v:i~  iiir'oi'[MjrHted  and  deeded  by  Dr.  Mills  lo  take  se     re       II       M  li       is  followed  by 

a   liuruii  iif  Trustees.     He  luade   additions  of  feve     1         i    II3     I     li      i   till  ou  Ibe  10th  of 

liLiiliiiiiL;.  :iiid  Improveineuts  uulii  the  property  Jnue  h         sel       b  ei  U        Hi    btidy  was  copi- 

iiicixii-cil  lotbe  vidiieof  *375.000,  niiti   i  (     lb    oc        nei     ti     west  coast  of 

Aimm  ivvii  months  before  his  dentb  he  had  Atri 
11  si'vi're  [Hiin  in  his  rigtit  arm,  and  it  was  found         Th       1    u 

to  be  ni'fi'ssury  to  ainpuinle  it  lo  save  hia  life,  in  a  f      ign 

Wlie[i  the  preiMralions  weiv  |!oing  forwaitl  be  lie  accomplished  mucli  for  tlie  conversion  of 

was  [H'rferlly  trauqnil.  saying  to  liis  pliysiciiin:  tlie  world.     Dr.  QrilKu,   jjresident  of  the  col- 

"  I  ciiniiot  tbiiik  just  now,  bnt  I  can  trust;  I  lege,   KpealcluK  of  tile  society  formed  l)y  bim 

ail)  Kiinph'  clinging  to  the  ciuss."     He  seemed  and  his   associates  at  Williams  College,  says: 

lo  rally  F.ir  a  while  after  the  opeiiitlon,   bnt  "  I  have  been  in  sitnatious  lo  know  that  from 

iuion  bei,^in  (o  fail,  and  died  April,  ItJBl.     The  the  coiiueels  formed  in  that  sacred  coaclavc,  or 

TiUKiecsof  Mills  Seminary  passed  the  follow-  from   the  miud  of    Mills   himself,  arose    the 

ing  resolution:  "We  record  our  appreciation  American  Board  ot  Citmmissioners  for  Foi'cign 

of  the  true  Christian  cliarncter  and  uianlioess  Missions,    the    American   Bible    Society,    the 

of  our  decenseil  friend.     Associated  with  liim  UuilMl   Foreign  Missiouarj-   Society,   and  the 

in  our  (itneiul  Teiations,  we  bear  testimony  to  African  School  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 

the  wisdom  of  bis  counsels,  Iho  soundness  of  New   York   and   New  Jersey:  besides  all  the 

his  jiidjinient.  his  tlnaiicial  skill,  his  clear  fore-  impetus  ^ven   to  Domestic  Missions,    lo  the 

sight,  bis  genial  manners,  bis  earnest  purposes.  CoIuai/aliOD  Society,  and  to  the  general  cause 

iin<l  hi^  Iniiispareiitrcctilnde."  The  Presbytery  of  bcuevolence  ill  both  hemispheres."    He  liicu 

of  Sim   FrauciHCO  also  testified  iu  the  highest  adds:  "Iflbatl  any  instrumentality  in  orizi- 

terms  to  Dr.  -Mills'  lone  and  useful  life  in  tiie  nating  any  of  iIkwc  measures,  I  here  jniblicly 

"active  work  of  tlie  ministry  iu  both  the  home  declare  that  in  every  instance  I  received  the 

and  toreigti  mission  lielils  of  the  cbiireh,  and  first  impulse  from  Samuel  John  Mills." 


the    gmnd    work    of 
woniEin'-i  education. " 

Dr   JiilU  nvis  honored  with   the   degree  of 
D.D,  troui  Williauw  College  in  IMTO. 


ntllsbuiv,  lowu  in  Monrovia.  Liberia, 
west  coast  of  Africa,  on  (he  St.  I'aui's  River, 
northeast  of  Clay-Ashlaud.  ^lission  station 
Meliiodist  Ejiiscopal  (.'iiuroh  (North);  3  uative 
workers,  60  church-members. 


Mill",  Natitiiel  Joliii,  b.  at  Torrlngford. 

Conn,,  L.  S.  A.,  April  Sisl,  1W3,  was  the  sou  IHIIllc,  Wtlliani,  b.  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 

of  ii  nniiUier.     He  was  a  subject  of  earnest  laud,  in  1785.     He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 

01irUti:iti  iiistniction  and  of  early  deepreiigioiis  si.tlecn.   and   joined   the  church   in   Huntley. 

iiu|ir<'>siiin-.    lu  childhiHid  lie  beanl  his  mother  His  fixed  pui'])ose  lo  engage  iu  missionary  work 

say  u<  :\  liiiiid,  "  [  iiiive  consecrated  this  child  was  formed  in  ISOii.  at  llieage  of  twenty.    After 

III  ihi'  ^('iviir  of  <iod  lis  a  missionary;"  aud  this  he  spent  five  years  in  securing  a  support  for 

fioni   rill    ■    iii    1)1   lii^  cmivei'sion  he  cherished  ids  mother  aud  sisters.     His  early  opportunities 

(lie   <:     :i<     i<     L'l     ii     iK.Tithen   lands  to  make  for  cdiicaliou  were  meagre.     Entering  the  mis- 

Uim^i  1  ■!..                 1 1    I  iitei-ed  WilliamsCollege  sionary  college  at  Qosport,  JiowentlbrougU  the 

'■•  T"'"- I   1....1....  i.i  1^09.     After  eulering  regular  course  of  study,  under  tlie  direction  of 

..     led  to  meet  with  a  few  the  Rev.  David  Bogue.      He  was  onlained  iu 

i  lor  prayer  and  religions  July.  1813,  rcceivecl  his  appointment  to  China, 

iiri'iii'i'.  aim  ou  u   incmonible  afternoon,  married,  and   sailed  for   China,    arriving   at 

n  driven  by  a  thunderstonii  to  continue  Slacno  July  4th,  1818,  where  lie  was  welcomed 

r  euiiferciicc   under  a   haystack,    he    llrst  by  Dr.  Morrison.     China  being  closed  against 

ri'stcil  tlie  idea  of  sending  the  gosiicl  t^i  the  missionaries,  and  the  Portuguese,  wlio  controlled 

■'     3  of  the  earth,  am!  declared  the  neighboring  islands    and    poiiits    1 


gi«|H' 


ihi'v  ixuild  and  ought  to  send  theiu  lliu  mainland,  beliig  hostile,  he  wm  ordered  in  ten 

1.     They  formed  a  society,  whoso  object  days  to  leave  Macao. 

Laled  li>  be  "  to  effect  in  llie  persons  or  its  Leaving  Mrs,  Milue  ■with  J[rs.  Morrison,  he 

nienilicrs  a  mission  to  the  heatiien."    In  1810  went  to  Cautou,  almost  the  only  place  in  China 

lie  entered    Audover    Theological    Seminary,  where  he  could  remain  in  safely.     Here  he  I'e- 

wliere   he  found   Hall,   Newell,   Judson,  imd  maiued  six  months,  engaged  in  the  stiidj- of  the 

Nolt  ili'cply  interested  in  the  same  subject,  and  language.     The  next  right  months  he  spent  in 

Willi   Ihetu  be   united  iu  a  luemoriid   lo    the  a  tour  through  Java  and  other  jioints  of  the 

General  Asiiocjaiion  of  Massadiusetts  soon  to  IndiauArchiixtlago,  distrlbiiliugamongChincse 

meet  at  Rriidfonl.    This  memorial  led  to  tlie  residents  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and 

formation   of  ttic   limei-lcan   Board.      He  was  some  tracts  and  catechisms  Dr.  Morrison  had 

licensed  lo  ]ireiicli  iu  1813,  and  spent  two  yeatB  ti-anslatcd  into  Chinese. 

iu  the  Simlliern  and  Western  Slates,  distribiit-  At  the  end  of  the  eight  months' tour  he  re- 

ing  HiblcH,   and   organiKing  Bible  aud   other  joined  Dr.  Morrison  atCanlon,  8eptember37th, 

iH^ncvolunt  societies.      On  Jus  return  he  was  andspentthewinterof  1814instHdviugChinese, 

onlained,  June  31st,   1815,  and  spent  the  next  anil  at  the  same  time  holding  rclfgious  service 

two  years  in  New  York  and  otiior  cities,  labor-  iu  his  own  rooms  for  the  foreign  resldenis  and 

iiig  to  promolc  the  nii*«iiKiary  <-aiise.    In  behalf  sailors.      As  preaching    was    prohibited,    and 

of  the  American  CoUinizaiioii  Society,  iu  whose  little  could  be  done  to  circulate  religious  litera- 

organiKationbclargelyshared,hewa8appoinied  ture  In  China  at  that  time,  it  was  decided  to 

to  visit  Englau{I,  and  to  explore  the  western  open  a  mission  to  the  Chinese  in  Malacca.    Dr. 
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Milne  ivas  appoiiUfil  to  this  ivork.  ami  in  1815 
he  aud  his  ivife  ivi'iit  to  Pt-niiii|;.  taking  up 
their  residence  at  iluliicca,  wlifiu  lliey  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Dutch  rcsldcntB,  to  whom  lie 
preached  every  Sunday.  He  oblaiueit  fiom 
the  governmeut  liiud  for  a  missionary  est  a  blisli- 
meut  at  Malacca,  iioonu  frceechoulwascstuli- 
lished,  CUristiftn  books  were  catitiiiUBly 
■   "I  alleud 

iiibMi  "The 


duped,  and  the  pupils  iuduced  to  alleud 
gioiia  service.  He  began  now  to  niiblisl:  ' 
L'liiiiese  Mouthly  Jlaguziiio,"  wliicL  wi 


tinued  till  bis  dentli,  and  thoiieaud»  of  copies 
■were  circulated  tliroiigh  the  Chinese  coiiimii- 
nitics  in  the  Dulch  East  Indies  and  iu  ChiDii 
also.      Ill  18IT  he   began  lo  issue  an  English 

atmrterly.  "The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner."  lie 
so  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Anglo- Ciiinese  College.  Dr.  Morri- 
son in  ISltt  gave  £1.(JU0  for  ttii4  object,  and  a 
vearlv  gift  of  £100  for  five  years  Ihereaftei'. 
But  tlie  eulii-e  work  of  planning  and  executing 
the  details  fell  to  Dr.  ^Iilne.  The  comer-sloiic 
was  laid  at  Malacca,  November  Ilth,  1818,  and 
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work  of  Dr.  Milue  from  1813  lolhu  close  of  his 
life  was  (he  preparation  of  religious  literature. 
He  aided  SIorrtBon  in  llie  work  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  Chinese,  the  Books  of  Deuler- 
onom;  and  onward  to  Job  being  trauslaCed  b)' 
him.  He  prepared  also  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Epliesiuns,  an  "  Essay  on  Iho 
Soul."  in  two  voiitmcs,  and  lifteeu  tracts,  all 
occeptabtc  to  the  Chinese,  lie  had  great  Kkill 
and  readiness  in  tlie  n«e  of  the  Iniiauage,  and  in 
addition  to  his  literary  labors  performed  much 
evangelistic  work,  llis  first  eonverl.  Leaii)!' 
Afa,  whom  he  baptized,  was  Ihe  Unit  ordained 
Chinese  evangelist,  ami  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Lionduu  Uisxiouary  Society  for  many  years. 
The  UniverKiiv  of  Glasgow  conferred  uimju  hini 
the  degree  of" doctor  of  divinity  in  1830.  Mrs. 
Milne  died  In  March,  1819,  leaving  four 
childreu,  ouc  of  whom.  William,  became  a  mis- 
sionary to  China  in  IS-tQ,  and  labored  some 
vear^  at  Ningpo  and  Shanghai.  Dr.  Milne's 
health  failing,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Penang,  bnt 
returned  weaker,  and  died  ui  1832.  at  Iho  early 
a^e  of  thirty -seven,  and  but  ten  years  in  the 
missionary  work. 

Be^des  the  works  mentioned,  hepubllshed 
"  Retrospect     oE    the    Protestant    Jlission    to 

ninUN  Gcru6i>,  town  in  Itrnxil,  S.  A., 
not  far  from  Uio  cle  Janeiro.  Mission  station 
of  the  Southern  Bajitist  Convention,  recently 
started:    2   missionaries  and   wives,   1    native 

lllnclilll|>Hlna,  a  town  of  ]5en},id.  India, 
3.J  miles  fmni  Culliick.  Mis.sion  station  of  the 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (England): 
1  native  preacher,  iil  church- members,  i!8 
scholars. 

KllnBrcllH,  a  district  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  lieu  tenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  lying  between 
Tillisand  the  Black  Sea.  Area,  2,000  square 
miles.  Surface  generally  mountainous,  slop- 
ing tnwanla  the  south.  Climate  warm  and 
damp;  fevers  arc  prevalent;  aiil  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  vegetation  rapid.  The  mountama 
are  covertil  with  magnificent  forests,  and  much 
good  land  lies  waste.  The  district  is  without 
external  improvement,  and  has  a  savage  and 
deserted    appearance.       Population,    240,000, 
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t  whom  belong  to  Ilic  Georgian  lace,  but 
:uenilly  iuftrior  in  appeaiimce  to  the 
lecrs  of  tlie  Caucasus.  Tliu  dominant 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Churcli.  Mingrelia 
corresponds  with  ancient  Colchis.  It  was  long 
a  part  of  Ihe  king<lom  of  Georgia,  was  after- 
wards independent  under  a  long  liiie  of  iialivo 
princes,  and  Iteeame  subject  to  Itussia  iu  1804, 
but  its  prince  remaiue«l  nomiualli- sovereign  till 
180T,  when  he  sold  all  his  rights  to  Ihe  emperor 
of  Itussia  for  1,ODU,000  roubres. 

There  is  no  distinctive  mission  work  carried 
on  among  the  Mitigreliims,  lliough  colporteurs 
of  the  British  and  Foreljin  Bible  Society  go 
through  the  coimtry  occnsiunally. 

MfnuHnftttda, : 


jHiriEHpnr,  citv  in  Northwest  Piovinccs, 
Britisii  India,  on  the  Ganges  Iliver.  45  miles 
west  of  Benares,  ,'56  southeast  of  Allahabad. 
As  viewed  from  Ihe  river,  the  city  presents  a 
very  strlkin'r  appearance,  exhibitintr  nunicrous 
niin^qnes.  llmdu  temples,  and  dwelling-houses 
of  Ihe  weahliv  merchants,  all  of  which  inakethc 
town  lietter  tlian  many  in  India.  Poiailation, 
5e,!t:S.  Hindus.  Moslems.  Jains.  Oirisliatis. 
Slissioa  suition  L<nulon  Miswionary  Society:  4 
missionaries.  'S  missionaries'  wives.  2  tialive  lielp- 
ei's,  SO  church -members,  2  schools,  48  schulai's. 

IHlHNloiiHr]-  Conner pnI•eN,—^^'h en  Ihe 
revival  of  missions  commenced  at  the  ciose  of 
the  last  century,  I  lie  fireat  effort  at  Uoiue  was  to 
find  en(»igh  of  those  inierested  in  the  work  lo 
Justify  making  a  l>eginnini;,  and  the  great  aim 
abnMul  was  to  llnd  a  liekl  where  niissioniiries 
could  lalMir  uunioiestfd.  The  whole  undeiiak- 
ing  was  then  so  novel  that  those  engaged  in  it 
had  not  yet  begim  to  know  their  Ignoi'ance. 
For  !o  carry  on  the  work  of  nil«sions  wiih  suc- 
cess reiinires  not  merely  a  spirit  of  oiM'dience  lo 
Christ,  but  some  knowledge  of  the  dltllcultles  to 
be  met  and  the  best  method  of  overcoming  them, 
and  only  an  actual  advance  could  indicate  the 
[lolnls  on  which  they  needeii  light.  They  fiamd, 
moreover,  that  the  further  tliej-  went  on  iho 
more  the  ipiustions  luultiplicd.  Even  success 
only  furnisliud  new  problems  t()  be  solved,  IJat 
had  not  occurred  to  lliem  before.  For  the 
solution  of  these  they  went,  first  of  all.  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  tlien  as  in  apostolic  limes,  when 
an  uii  looked -Cor  emergency  arose.  "  Ihe  ajvistles 
and  elders  were  gathered' together  to  consider 
Ihe  matter"  (Acta  1I>:  Oj,  so  now  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  iuipiirics,  "How  can  we  re- 
move thlH  evil,  and  securo  that  result ;"  each 
group  of  lalxners  felt  the  need' of  <-ounsel  from 
others  who  (inconnten'd  simitar  olislaeles. 
Uence  missiotniry  conferences  came  into  exist- 
ence naturally  and  tmavoid ably —now  among 
those  lalKiriug  in  Ihe  same  heathen  land,  and 
now  among  llic  societies  at  home;  the  former 
socking  to  discover  the  best  ways  of  iiii'senting 
the  tni'th  to  heathen  minds,  ana  the  taller  liow 
toaecurethegrealcslinterest  in  thework  among 
the  churches.  At  fii-st  a  few  deprecated  such 
conventitms  lest  aome  Utopian  scheme  should  be 
broached  by  uri)ractical  men.  oi'  some  imjirac- 
ticablo  organic  union  of  diiferent  societies,  in- 
stead of  the  coiillal  co-operation  of  independent 
bodies.  These  fears  happily  proved  ground- 
less, for  those  interested  in  missions  arc  too 
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car u est  to  be  satisfied  witb  anything  that  does  ami  Letters  connected  witli  Special  Meetings 
not  push  forward  the  work.  of  the  India  and  Syria  Missions  of  the  Amen- 
The  first  union  uiissiouary  conference  was  can  Board  in  1855.  Primed  for  tlie  use  of  tlie 
lield  in  the  United  States  Slay  4ih,  1834,  tlie  Prudential  Committee,  Boston."  See  also  Dr. 
various  missionary  societies  then  existing  tliere  Anderson's  Missious  to  India,  pp.  340-365. 
lieing  moved  by  tlie  presence  of  tlie  celebrated  About  the  same  time  E.  B.  Underiiiil,  Esq., 
Dr.  Ale.iiuider  Duff  among  tlieni  to  propose  Secretary  of  tlie  Baptist  Missionary  Society' 
such  :i  convetilion  iu  order  to  manifest  the  real  (England),  rendered  a  similar  service  to  their 
uiiitv  ot  Ciiristinns,  increase  interest  in  tiie  missions  in  India.  The  title  of  the  volume  re- 
work, and  secure  a  more  intelligent  co-operation  cording  the  results  is  "  Minutes  and  Reports 
In  carr\'itig  it  on.  So  11  missiuuaiies,  18  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in  Bengal,  the 
©fficei-sof mlssionarysocieties.andlSOpersonsin  Northwest  Provinces,  Behar,  and  Ceylon,  in 
ail,  met  in  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Alexander's  church  1885-6.  Primed  for  the  use  of  tlie  Committee 
iu  New  York,  and  conliuued  together  a  day  and  the  Missionaries."  Mr.  Underlult  was  a 
anil  a  half .  They  considered  the  comparative  fellow  passenger  with  Drs.  Anderson  and 
advantages  of  concentration  and  difEusion  in  Tliomj»:on  from  England  to  India, 
missionary  work  ou  the  lield,  and  came  to  the  Wore  than  a  year  before  this,  the  Executive 
conclusion  that  ttie  best  way  was  to  equip  com-  Committee  of  tlie  American  Baptist  Missionary 
mandiiig  centres  of  operation  Ihoroii^hfy,  and  Union  had  deputed  Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.D., 
then  opemte  from  those  centres  by  itinerating  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Granger  to  visit  their  mission 
'    ■■          '     s  round  about.  in  Burmah  and  cousult  with  the  n'"" '"" 


'ITiey  espresse<l  tlieir  sat Uf action  also  that  so  Tlieymelat  Jroiilmein  April  4th,  1853.  and  con- 
little  inierference  witii  etich  other  had  occurred  tinned  iu  session  till  May  17th.  Tlieir  proceed- 
aiuong  different  societies,  and  recommended  ings  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
that  it  be  understood  thai  ns  soon  as  an  evan-  Committee  in  a  volume  of  116  pages, 
gelical  MK^iety  liad  occupied  any  Heid  it  should  Dr.  Anderson  left  copies  of  the  printed  min- 
Be  left  in  nndlHturhed  possession  of  the  ground,  utes    of    the  conferences    vrilli    Dr.    Mullens 

In  the  matter  of  raising  up  caudiilaies  they  (L.   M.  S.)  at  Calcutta;  and  the  latter,  in  his 

were  uiiniiimousin  the  opinion  tliat  mucii  de-  "Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years' Missionary  Labor 

pcndcd  on  pastors  taking  an  intelligent  interest  iu  India.     London,  1863,"  stales  that  the  idea  of 

in  tlie  worli.  a  general  conference  of  missionaries  of  all  s^ 

The  next  conference  met  tliat  same  y —  '-      -'■-'■-  • ''--- * ■•• 

London.  <.)ctober  IStli  and  18lh.  and  was 

what  limited  in  the  range  of  its  discussions,  for  The  Bengal  Missionary  Conference  met  in 

unfortunately  at  that  time  only  a  few  secre-  Calcutta  September,  1855.     It  was  coiiijwsed 

taries  of  missionary  societies  were  able  to  be  of  nearly  50  missionaries  of  various  societies, 

present.  aat  four  days,  held  eight  sessions  Ijesides  mees- 

Inrllir, — Another  form  of  missionary  con-  ings  for  prayer,  and  discussed  "  Tlie  progress 

fereuce  was  inaugurated  at  the  close  of  that  and    the     peculiar     difliculties     In     Bengid," 

same  year.     At  that  same  time  the  American  "  Pi'eacliing  iu  the  vernacular,"  "  Education  in 

Boaiii  sent  out  its  senior  secretary,  liev,  Rufiis  English,"  "Inhuence  of  the  Indigo  and  Zemin. 

Anderson,  D.D.,  with  Dr.  A.  C.  'Thompson,  a  dary  Systems  on  the  Work  in  Rural  Districts," 

memlierof  its  Prudential  Committee,  as  a  Depu-  "Vernacular  Literature  and  Schools,"  and  "Pe- 

taliou  to  consult  with  the  missions  in  Indiaand  male  Education."    Each  topic  was  set  forth  in 

Turkey.    Thny  discussed  wiili  the  several  mis-  a  paper,  and  after  discussion  the  opinions  of  tlie 

sions  such  topim  as  "Tlie  governing  object  of  brethren  were  embodied  in  resolutions,  and  the 

—  '-"  "3,"  and  this  they  found  to  be  the  preach,  whole  published  in  a  volume  entitled   ""  - 


this  connected  with  schools,  and  how  can  they  Pmtestnnt  Missionaries  held  in  Calcutta,  Sep 

be  matle   most  promotive  of  evau^lizatioii  ?  tember.  1855.    Daitou,  London  " 

Next,  "Native  churches  and  pastors, —how  can  Anotlier  Conference   of  missionaries  in  tbe 

tliey  be  brought  into  existence  and  made  most  Northwest    Provinces    was    held    iu    Benares 

etUcient  for  good  ?    Also,  "Caste  and  Polyg-  January,  1857.  Thirty  missionaries  were  present 

amy;"  "  Scliools  of  all  grades  for  both  sexes;"  from  seven  societies.     A  sketch  of  the  proceed 

"Nativehclpers,"  other  than  iwislorsandteacli-  ings  appeared  in  tbe  "Calcutta  Christian  Ob 

ers;   "Correspondence;"   "Printing  establ.ish-  server,"  March,  1857;  but  the  records  of   tli« 

inents," — should  I iiey  be  owned  and  managed  Conference  weredestroyedwhen  the  Allaliabad 

by  the  mission,  or  oy  natives  independently?  Mission  press  was  burnt  during  tbe  mutiny, 

"Provision    for    Invalids,   for    children    and  June,  1857. 

widows  of  missions, " — how  can  this  be  made  A  third  Conference  of  South  India  mission- 
most  efl'eclive,  and  at  least  iTost  ?  "Medical  aries  was  held  at  Ootacamiind,  in  the  Nilgiri 
missions  and  instruction  of  natives  in  medicine;"  Hills;  thirty-two  missionaries  met,  and  spent  a 
"  Visits  home,"— how  can  these  be  made  most  pleasant  fortnight  in  comparing  notes.  The 
subservient  to  success  in  the  work?  and  "  Mis-  results  were  published  iu  "  The  Pro 


property,"— how   much?  Iiow  managed?  the  South   India  Missionary  Conference   held 

and  in  wiiose  name  invested?  "Government  at  Ootacamund,  April,  1868.  London."  TTiis 
grants;"  "Estimates  and  appropriations;"  "Aid  volume  contains  twenty-seven  narratives  of  mia- 
„  ...      1__  ij.__j  siomiry  labor,  and  liiirty  impers  on  different 


lion,  and  tlie  whole  form  a  volume  of  600  pages, 

full  of  most  valuable  information  in  tliesede-      ,         .        

tailsof  miwionarywork.    The  title  is  "Reports     ttv."  luid  "Government  Education,"  vdth  a 
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uumbcrol' v;iiiirttileaintistirallabk'S.  Sue  "Cou-  Dr.  Miilleua;  HesuUsiif  Erti  till  dilution,  bvE,  B. 

fereucu  on  ilissious  at  Livci'ijoiil,   lS(iO,"  pii.  Uiidt'iliill.   LL.D.;  I>iisi.ijvt'ry  iliii)  Jlisslotia  in 

36d-374.  Soutli  AfriCii.  hy  Sir  T.  F.iwfU  liiixlt.ii,  Bart.; 

Xi'xt  iu  oiiltT  comes  \\n:  Conference  on  Lnvnliili',  Soiilli  Africn.  by  lii'v.  Dr.  Stewurt ; 
Missions  at  Liverpiu)!,  Jliireli  lUiU  lo  23(1,  Jludifal  Jli-uiioiiti,  by  liev.  Dr.  Lowi-;  C'liiliiia  of 
ItMUl,  where  2ri  Uriiiwb  soi-letics  ivert'  rcpve-  Foreij'n  5[issliins,  liy  Itev.  Daniel  Wilson  anil 
senied  by  their  otHcLTs,  Twoniissioiiaik's  from  Kev.  Dr.  Ilunlimui;  the  -Minaionary  L'Uanicier 
Amevlea  wore  present,  and  uearly  one  Imnilrwi  of  lliu  Cliureli,  by  Uev,  Dr.  A.  C.  Thomiison; 
oilier  menibers  took  purl  In  Ihe  priK'tedlngs.  tlie  IJospel  in  'riirkey,  by  Hev.  Dr.  K.  li.  t'lark; 
Two  sfssioiis  of  three  and  a  half  hours  each  Growth  of  C'lirlstiaiiity  in  Inilia,  hy  Kev.  M.  A, 
were  held  dnilv,  preeedeil  by  a  meeting  for  Sherrinjj:  Education  in  India,  by  Kev,  Dr. 
pniyer  in  the  mbniins,  and  followed  by  usoira-  iliirrny  iliH-liell;  Dutch  Imlia,  liy  liev.  Dr. 
in  the  evening.  The  wliole  ended  In  a  larjM  Schreiber;  Methirlands  Jlissionnry  S  iciity.  by 
public  meeting;  in  I'hilharnuink  Hall.  Two  the  iki'retury:  Klani  nud  Hinduism  as  njliiiud 
stenogvaphera  reported  the  distnsslons,  and  thu  to  the  Gospel,  by  Huv.  ]■;.  E.  .Iciikin^:  TIid 
whole  pnx;w.ilings  weiv  publislied  in  au  oetavo  Work  in  fhina  and  id*  Future,  liv  Uev.  l)r. 
of  428  pajres;  of  these  I  he  inde.t  alone  II  lis  38.  Legjre:  Work  in  (he  Zcuann,  bv  "Mis,  Welt- 
Papers  were  rend  on  ■' EiiniiK-an  Missionarie.i  brechl;  The  Karen  >[i=.sii.ii,  by  ItVv.  Dr.  .Alur- 
nbtoad."  "  Best  Means  for  produeiiii;  and  dock;  Dr.  Ma\wiH.  Ikv.  J.  Hudson  Taylor, 
maiutaiiiingaJIissiouarySpiiit."  Thrucpaners  and  Hev,  W.  F.  Steveiiw)ii  s|ioke  on  Missions 
were  read  "  On  Missionary  Ednnition."  The  in  Cliina,  and  Hev.  Dr.  Legge  on  llie  (liiliim 
nest  topic  wuu  "  How  to  call  fonli  Liberality  at  Tralilc:  The  IJilik'  Work  of  Ilie  World  was  set 
Home."  -'Native  Ageiii-y  "  followed:  then  forth  by  Ihe  .^Vssistiint  Seen'tary  of  tlie  Itrilisli 
"Candidatestorlhe  Work,"  "Indiini  Converts  in  and  Fowign  Bible  Society;  ^lissions  hi  .laniin, 
theMntiny,"aud"XutiveChnri;hes."Addresses  by  He  v.  Dr.  Ferris;  The"  Pnivinees  of  Clinia, 
supplemented  these  papers,  wlthothersou  "The  bv  Hev.  J.  H.  Tavhiranil  others;  Polynesia,  by 
Misslonarv  Leeluresliip,"  "  Tlie  Peshawar  Mis-  H'ev,  S.  J.WIiitnicc;  The  Inflneuce  of  (  i.lonizQ- 
sion,"  ■'JliEsionsiu  South  Africa,"  "JEissloiiB  tion  on  Native  Ilaei-s,  by  Itev.  G.  IJleneowe; 
in  Turkey,"  "  Ediieatiim  of  Woman  in  the  New  Guinea,  liv  Hev.  W.  G.  Luwes;  Madiigas- 
Easl,"  and  "  Medical  Jlisstons  in  China  nnil  car,  hy  i[.  C'tark  and  Iter.  .1.  Sibrce,  Jr.; 
Japan."  The  ili.scussions  are  also  suuimarixed  New  Hebrides,  by  Hev.  J.  Inglis;  Eilni'ation  of 
iu  ' '  niinntes  "  on  the  several  themes.  Woninu  in  thi'  hast,  bv  Misa  B.  J,  Whately  of 

The  "  Proceedings  of  tiiu  Conference  at  La-  Egypt,  -Mrs.  rmislon  of  North  India.  >Irs.  Fer- 

liore,   in     the    Pnnjah,    Deceml>er,    I!j63,  and  Kuson  of  Ilcngid,  3Irs.  Kthcriugton  of  Benares, 

Jannurv,  l«fi.l."  fill  aU8  octavo  imges.  Jtev.  .1.  E.  Payne  of  Caleiilta,  and  Jliss  M.  A. 

At  Allahaltad.  where  tlie  iiicords  of  a  prcTUins  West  of  Turkey;  JlisaionK  among  the  Mi>slems, 

Conference  were  hnrnwi  in  1857,  an  oilier  was  by  Kev.   T.  P.  Huahea,   B.D.,   of   Peshawar; 

held  in  ilVi-r-i.  at  which  136  misslunurius  were  Knglisli  Mission  S<'hoola  at  Cairo,  by  Miss  K,  J. 

present  from  nineteen  societies.     Among  these  Whately;  Mission  Work  in  Egj'pi.'bv  Kev.  Dr. 

were  31  Presbvteriaiis,  18  Slelhodista,  4  reiire-  Walson;  Mission  Work  among  Hie  itfglians,  by 

senteil  the  American  Board,  S  the  United  Pres-  Eev.  T.  P.  ilughes;  Foreign  Work  of  the  Re- 

byteriaiiChurch.andl  the  Itefrirmed— all  these  liiiions  Trad  Siieiety,  by  its  Secretary;  Hritish 

from  the  United  Slates.     The  English  Baptists  Svriau   Schools,   by  u   sister  of   Mrs.    Bowen 

sent  11),  Cbni'cli  Slissionary  Socielv  'i~>.  Ijondon  I'liomiison;  The  Ainetican  Mission  in  Syria,  by 

Missionary  Society  13,  Free  Clinreh  13,  Church  Hev.    Dr.   H.  .lessup:   Sid  iba  lb -schools  on  the 

of   Scotland  3,  Irisli   Prcsl)vterians   3,   United  C'onihient,  bv  F.  J.  Hartley,  Zsii.;  Continenlal 

Presbvteri!iiiCliurch3,andGo8auer'sMisslon2;  Missions,  bv  Hev.  K.  S.  Ash1.ni;  .Mission  Work 

90  foreigners  and  S8  nalives.  in  I'aris,  by  itev.  D,  M.  Berry;  The  JlcAll  Mis- 

Scvenil   missionary   Confercuces   have  been  slon,  by  Pasicn-  Diimas;  Jlissions  to  the  .lews, 

lieldin  fliiiia.     The  flr-t  Important  one  was  at  by  Kev.  J.  (.',  Brenan.  Interspersed  among  these 

ShiinL'liai   in   187T,      This   ia   often  qnoted   as  were  many  short  addressea  on  llie  topies  pre- 

aulhoviiy  in  matters  ix'ruduing  to  missions  in  sentcd.     And  in  almost   every  <nse  both  the 

tliM  i:(ii|in-c,     (See  Mow.)  paper  and  the  address  were  from  men  w  ho  bad 

Kigiiiccii  yi'arsiitissedaway  after  the  Confer-  been  on  tlie  ground,  and  cmild  sjieak  from  p<T- 

I'lice  :il   Liver|Kiol  l>efore  another  was  held  hi  sonal  oliservation.     Tiie  Confei'cnce  closed  witli 

England,  iu  the  large  liall  of  Mildinay  Park,  on  a  guneiid  meeting  in  Exelcrllall,  which  seemed 

the  north  side  of  London,  neto1>i;r  31sl  to  2l!lh,  to  gather  into  a  focus  the  interest  and  energy 

1878.     The  (.'onfcrence  at  Liverpool  reprcsentetl  that  hail  lieen  steadily  increasing  during  all  its 

only  23  IJritiah  Socieliea,  Init  this  one  37  in  all—  ten  sesaions, 

SGltrillKh, 6 American, and. Ifmm  the  wmtinent  But  theac  pre vitais  conventions  only  pre- 
of  Enro[H!,  This  one  not  only  dealt  more  thor-  {lared  tlio  way,  and  rendered  possible  the  Ceti- 
ouglily  witli  pikrlicular  lields.  but  also  viewed  tenary  Conference  on  Foreigti  Missions  that  niet 
each  m  its  ri'Litions  to  the  whole  world,  noting  in  London  .Iiine  Oil)  to  10th,  1888. 
what  luid  been  accomplished,  and  searching  to  For  years  men  had  Ikkii  asking.  What  is  the 
see  what  ini^lit  lie  brought  to  pass  In  the  near  ruRultof  so  vaste.ipcuditnre?  Wlint  lessons  are 
future.  Besides  a  general  review  of  missionary  taught  by  a  century  of  missionary  exjierience 
educati<m.  Christian  literature,  and  Bible  In  all  parts  of  tlio  world  ?  What  vielorics  have 
translation,  it  fjttvc  a,  list  of  recent  versioiw  of  been  won  auionir  savage  races,  and  what  among 
Scripture  covering  15  pages,  Tliere  wasaluok-  those  whose  civill/ation  and  literal  ore  antedates 
ing  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  work  in  our  own  ?  For  the  lirst  time  Protestant  mis- 
some  fields,  and  a  passing  on  to  tbe  regions  be-  sionikry  societies  gave  an  authoritative  answer  to 
yond.     It  Inquired  for  the  readliistments  that  these  qnestions,  having  devoted  fifty  meetings 

'-'  — "■-  ' ' '"e  evangel iza-  to  a  searchhig  scnithiy  of  every   dejiHrtment 

inch  as  these:  of  missionary  work,  and  lo  the  public  record  of 

iciea,  by  Hev.  the  results.    The  great  object  was  to  encourage 
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llie  clHiL'ciits  to  pruss  forwiinl  iii  obedtcuce 
ti)  lliu  l;ist  fOrainnuU  of  Clirisi,  by  setting  foj'th 
tbt;  v\[)vt-t(;uut.<  of  uvuugtliijal  lulsMiuiiti  during 
tbe  liist  biiailrL'il  yi:atv,  iiuil  in  confer  togelbei- 
OH  ibosi!  uumevoiw  ciuMtious  wbicU  tbu  large 
(.'.\])uu«ioti  uf  liiu  work  hiul  brought  into  tim 
1 1)  region  111].  Tliu  Coufcnuiuu  latuin  uo  iLttetiiiit 
to  li^gi^kiCi;  for  tlic  tiiuri'lics,  uur  tu  utir  up 
teuiporiiry  exciltiiietit  byajiiiiss  miiL-lbg.  The 
work  of  Christ  Is  uot  to  be  carrieil  fonvard  Iii 
uilbur  of  these  methods.  But  tbe  klugdom  of 
truth  iiilvauces  by  tbe  sprawl  of  infommtiou 
coucerniug  the  ptiaciples  of  tbaC  kingdom  atid 
the  facts  coiiuected  with  its  progress  in  the 
past. 

Tile  Jliklmay  Conference  was  a  great  ailvaiicc 
on  Ibat  at  Llveqiool,  but  this  was  u  still  greater 
advimco  on  tliat.  Even  thougb  it  aocomplislied 
nothing  else,  tbe  great  number  of  men  and 
women  that  It  drew  together  fi'om  nil  i>arts  of 
the  worlil  was  a  grandtestinioii.v  to  the  advance 
that  bail  taken  place  in  the  work.  In  18GD 
about  12tl  met  together;  hi  1878  about  10)j; 
and  ill  1838,  1,570 — nearly  ten  times  us  mauy. 
lu  imt  lEiere  is  not  ouc  name  of  a  woimn  in 
1  he  entire  list:  and  in  1878  only  two  appear, 
though  mori:  than  tliat  number  <5)  took  part  in 
tbe  iinicuedliigs;  but  lu  IStk)  Che  names  of  439 
women  appear  on  tbe  roll— much  mure  lliaii  tlie 
entire  niembersliip  of  previous  Conferences.  In 
18^)  noue  wei-e  present  from  tlic  United  States. 
In  18  78  one  attended  from  tbe  United  States  anil 
oue  from  Cannik.  lit  1888,  183  names  appear 
from  the  United  States  and  StO  from  Cauiula. 
Indeed,  the  numbers  were  so  large  that  two  si- 
multaneous meetings  were  held  iu  the  forenoon 
and  evening,  and  gencrallj  three  at  the  same 
hour  in  Ihe  atteruoou.  Tbe  Conference  l>eing di- 
vided into  sections  for  tliat  purpose,  nine  meet- 
ings were  duvotoil  exclusively^  to  prayer;  tweiity- 

luof  in 
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pu<)lishu<l  report  of  (he  Conference  tills 
octavo  volumes  of  .>«l)  pp.  and  6^4  pp.,  ino 
ludkT!H  alime  lilling  40  pages  vrllh  double 
eobuniis.  Iu  Ihe  llrNt  volume  Is  a  Mlssionaiy 
Bibliography  of  48  i>agcs,  ])repared  by  Itcv.  S. 
)1.  Jiu;k*iu  of  New  York,  giving  the  works 
published  on  llissioumy  Elliuology.  Heathen 
lieligions,  ^Ifscellany,  History  i)f  Missionary 
SiHrietlcs,  Jewish  Missions,  [*ai>iit 'Missions,  ^lis- 
sionary  Biography  general  aud  individual,  Mis- 
-'  — y  Biography  of  CouverU.  Travels  f    ""' 


iiry  Lands   lu  geuenil   and    In    each 
rally.     This  Inst  occupies  28  pages. 
The  uuniber  of  missicniary   societies  I'epre- 


senteii  iu  tbe  (Jonferetiee  was  13B:  of  these,  57 
Ijelongeil  to  Ihe  L'niied  Suites,  9  to  Camidn,  18  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  'i  to  the  colonies; 
letLving  i)3  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britidu. 

Jlany  topics  ilisciissed  at  previous  Confer- 
ences were  iilsti  discussed  at  this,  but  with  much 
greater  thoroughness;  e.g.,  Jtlsslo nary  Comity 
was  tbo  subject  of  I  wo  pitpers,  itud  n  prolonged 
discussion  tilling  59  piges.  Instoiui  of  repeat- 
ing these  again,  some  new  topics  arc  more 
worthy  of  mention,  such  as.  The  Increase  anri 
IiiHueiice  of  Islam;  Uuddbism  compared  with 
Christianily.  bySirMonierM.  Willlimis;  Papal 
Foreign  Jlfesions;  Iteactlon  of  Foreign  Missions 
<m  Ihe  Church;  The  State  of  the  WorW  a  Hun. 
dred  Years  ago  with  Reference  to  tbe  Missionary 
Work  as  compared  with  the  Present;  Jlission- 


Working,  (3)  Dealing  with  Social  Customs,  (4) 
Dealing  with  Religious  Beliefs.  The  eutire 
two  volumes  are  fidl  of  both  very  interesting 
and  instructive  readinc. 

The  "  Aligemeine  jSissions  2;eitschrift"  for 
November.  1889,  contains  a  report  o(  the  Third 
!>candlnaviBn  ^Missionary  Conference  July  2d  to 
5th,  at  Christiauia,  Nonvay.  The  next  meeting 
Is  appointed  for  1893.  At  this  session  953 
members  were  present— 400  from  Norway,  105 
from  Denmark.  61  from  Sweden,  and  1  from 
Fiuhiud.  Scandinavian  societies  support  over 
100  missionaries,  and  spend  annimlly  f^OO.OOO. 
The  same  class  tif  topics  discussed  in  tbe 
Loudon  Coufei'ence  were  prominent  here;  and 
so  the  work  goes  on  till  Ihere  shall  remain  no 
more  lauds  to  be  won  for  Christ  ("  Missionary 
Herald,"  1890.  38). 

ICven  in  Japim,  though  it  was  not  accessible 
to  Christendom  till  1854.  and  missionaries  ivere 
unknown  there  till  1859.  and  even  then  could 
only  employ  themselves  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage, a  missionary  Conference  was  held  at 
Usaka  ou  the  large  island  of  Nippon,  April  16th 
to  3l3t,  1883. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  of  the 
work  iu  those  islands  up  to  that  date.  The  hrst 
convert,  Yauo  Rift,  was  baptized  in  October, 
1864.  The  drst  church  of  nine  young  men  was 
organized  at  Yokohama,  2tlarch  lOih,  1873.  In 
1876  the  converts  numbered  1,004;  in  1879, 
3,963;  iu  18S3,  4.987;  and  in  1883,  the  year  of 
the  Conference,  6,5^.  Twenty-two  societies 
were  represented  lu  it  by  106  delegates,  48  of 
whom  were  women,  lie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  had 
32  representatives,  the  largest  number  from  any 
<me  society.  Next  to  that  came  the  American 
Presbyterians  with  13.  Tbe  Ciiurch  Mi^onary 
Society,  The  American  Episcopal  Church,  and 
The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  had  8  each;  and 
other  societies  had  smaller  representations. 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
James  H.  Baliagh,  from  Acts  1 :  8;  and  a  His- 
tory of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan,  by  Rev. 
(i.  P.  Verbeck.  D.D.,  fills  168  of  tbe  566* 
pages  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  which  was  printed  and  published 
at  Yokohama.  Other  topics  discussed  were; 
The  Obstacles  to  tbe  Reception  of  the  Gospel 
iu  ■Tapim;  among  nhieh  were  specified.  The 
Influence  of  Buddhism,  on  whicli  Rev,  M.  L. 
Gordon,  3I.D.,  read  an  instructive  paper;  The 
Influence  of  Confucianism,  on  which  Rev,  H. 
Waddell  read  another  pa]wr;  and  the  Influence 
of  Modern  Antichiistkn  Literature,- Rev.  D. 
C.  Greene,  D.D.,  read  on  this  topic,  imd  divided 
it  into  (1)  that  which  gives  expression  to  an 
atheistic  philosophy,  (3)  that  b^d  on  objec- 
tions to  the  Bible,  and  (8)  that  which  opposed 
the  gospel  on  political  grounds. 

Education  was  considered  (1)  as  to  the  object 
of  missionary  education  {q  Japan,  (3)  its 
methods,  (3)  tbe  training  needed  for  native 
pastors  and  evangelists,  and  (4)  the  distinc- 
tive claims  of  education  for  women.  Two 
^pors  on  this  last  topic  were  read  by  women— 
rs.  L.  H.  Pierson  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Miller. 

Tlie  self-support  of  the  native  church  was 
discussed,  with  special  reference  to  some  ex- 
treme  views  on  this  subject  eniertalced  by  o"" 
of  .i>^  ....■=.) i-..  ■' 
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Medical  iiiissious  came  in  for  their  usual 
share  of  atteiiliou;  and  a  uuioiie  mper  by  J.  C. 
Berry,  JI.D.,  uu  Missionary  liealtli.  Vacntions, 
aud  FnrlougliB.  gave  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
Infurniutiou  ou  that  suuiect.'niid  oo  the  pruc- 
tce  of  Ihe  dlHereut  societies  iu  that  ri-^ird. 
Another  paper  ou  a  GUbjeci  unusual  tlioiigh 
practical,  viz..  The  Health  of  the  3[i«»ioiiarv  us 
affected  by  bis  Work,  by  Rev.  W.  Tavlur.  M.D., 
took  up  the  various  causes  of  ill-heidth  iu 
Japan,  aud  gave  couusel  which,  iiilelli^'utly 
carried  out,  luuy  greatly  promote  nili»iotiary 
healtb  and  usefuluei^  Iu  Ihut  Intereatlug  tield. 

Oilier  topics  were  also  discussed,  such  as: 
The  Prepaniti(ni  of  a  C'hristiau  Literaturi;  for 
Japau;  The  Piinciples  of  Translation  Into 
Japanese:  The  Mailer  uud  Melliod  of  Preach- 
ing to  the  Heathen:  How  hcsi  to  conduct 
tjitind ay-school 8  iu  thai  Field:  etc. 

On  two  eveniugs  the  topics  that  had  l>een 
Oiscussed  duriug  the  dav  wi^re  further  eiuel- 


la,  and  P.  Kananiorl.  thongli  no  .laiia- 
nesenaraeappearson  the  roll  of  the  Conference. 
Perhaps  in  the  next  Conference  the  natives  will 
have  it  all  to  thcuiselves. 

In  the  paper  on  missionary  health  is  n  Inigc 
colored  chart  of  teinperatnre  aud  huiniiliiy, 
giving  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  in  inches  fur 
Hie  twelve  months  of  the  year,  at  Sapporo, 
Kiyoto,  Hakodate,  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  and 
Yokoltama  in  Japan,  and  the  mean  atmiail 
temperature  and  relative  hunddity  of  fourteen 
other  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  four 
-of  them  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

t'fl/Mrt.*— I.  Tiie  lirst  Ciiuference  of  the  mis- 
sionaries laboring  in  China  was  held  in  Shang- 
hai, >[iiy  IWh-^Ih,  1877.  The  origin  of  this 
meeting  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presltvterian 
Synod  of  China,  held  at  Chefoo  in  ^^ugust, 
1874,  at  which  many  delegates  of  other  Pivby- 
terian  bodies  were  present;  and  so  lieneticial 
■were  the  meetings,  so  much  good  was  accom- 
plished  by  the  mutual  intercliange  of  views  and 
the  discussion  of  methods,  that  the  desire  for  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  llic  mission- 
aries in  China  took  form  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  missionaries  and 
secure  a  universal  opinion  on  the  practicahilliy 
and  advisability  of  liolding  a  general  Confer- 
ence, This  committee  conststeil  of  Itev.  J.  L. 
NeviuB,  D.D..  Rev.  A.  Williamson,  LL.I).,  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hartwell.  A  circular  was  issued  by 
the  committee,  stating  tlie  object  of  the  (.'on- 
ference,  and  asking  opinions  as  to  the  time, 
place,  subjects  for  discussion,  writers,  and  dele- 


o  decide,  and  a  new  circular  was  issued,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  Ibe  first  circular:  when  re- 
filies  to  this  were  received  the  result  was  pub- 
ished  in  tlie  "  Chinese  Recorder"  for  JIay-.Iune, 
1875,  tbeholdincof  the  Conference  wat  advised, 
and  the  following  committee  of  arrangements 
was  appointed: 


Formosa  and  Foklen  Province;  J,  Butler,  Che- 
ktang:  W.  Mulrhead,  Kiaugsu;  G.  .Toiin. 
Yanglz  Ports;  C.  W.  Mateer,  Hcwchwaog  and 
Shantung;  J.  Edkins,  Ohihii. 
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This  cnnimittec  met  at  Shanghai,  Octdlicr 
25rh,  1875,  and  liuding  thai  fully  two  Ibinls  of 
the  missionaries  were  in  favor  of  the  meeting, 
called  tlic  Conference  for  the  lUth  of  May, 
1877. 

The  attendance  ou  the  Coufereuce  was  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  had  labored  for  its  suc- 
cess. '  Tliere  were  In  all  I'JO  members— 74  gen- 
tlemen, 52  ladies.  Five  of  this  number  had 
arrived  In  China  In  184T.  Twenly  diirerent 
iiilssiouary  societies  wciv  represented:  10  Amer- 
ican, 1  German,  aud  9  of  Great  Biiiaiu,  besides 
the  Briliab  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Ten 
different  nrovluce^  claimed  the  delepiles,  and 
Presbyterlniis,  Baptists,  Conjjregatioualii-ls, 
EpiscopaliauK,  31eth<Hlists.  and  Lutherans  united 
In  fraleruat  diseiisslon  aud  worship.  Piipers 
were  read  mid  diseussi-il  which  dealt  with  the 
[iracliciil  details  as  well  as  the  gcuenil  imlicy  of 
the  luiwionury  work,  such  as:  The  Field  iu  :dl 
itsMagnilude:  Buddhism  and  Tuotilsm;  lllner- 
aiiey;  Mediiid  Jlissions;  Woman's  Work  for 
Woman:  Sciiools;  t'hristian  Literature;  Self- 
supiMirt;  Opium:  Ancestiid  Woi'sbip:  Treaty 
Higlits  nf  Native  ChriKiiuns;  Principles  of 
Tniuslatiou:  aud  the  Triuuiug  of  a  Native 
Agency.  In  addliion  to  those  who  were  at  the 
Coufereuce,  piipers  were  prejiuied  by  sucb 
well-known  missiinmries  as  I)r,  .lames  Legire, 
Rev.  A.  P.  llapper,  D.B,,  Rev.  W.  A,  T. 
Martin,  D.D.,  and  .L  G.  Kerr,  M.D.,  who  were 
unable  to  be  preseul. 

A  delightful  spirit  of  harmony  and  brotherly 
kiiidiies,s  prevailetl  throiighoul  I'dl  the  meetings 
of  the  Ciniference,  so  that  subjects  likely  to 
create  spirited  anil  perliaps  uniileasant  disciis- 
siou  were  luinuonloiisly  considered  In  a  calm 
and  Christian  waj'.  Tlie  Influence  of  this  meet- 
ing was  feh  In  greater  liarnmuy  between  the 
dinereni  niisswuuiries,  In  a  spirit  of  unity  which 
pervaded  the  whole  hotly,  not  only  ihiae  who 
had  Ireeii  Iu  attendance  upon  the  Conference, 
but  among  Ikclr  associates,  aud  In  the  resulting 
frietidshijiB,  the  mutual  encouragement,  tbe  in- 
creased wisdom,  and  the  greater  zeal  in  nilsskm- 
ary  work  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  meeting. 

The  tabulated  results  nf  the  Conference  of 
1877  were  a  full  tabic  of  statistics  anil  the  publi- 
cation In  a  volume  of  the  papers  read,  together 
with  the  discussion  which  followed  Ihent;  and 
this  formed  a  valuable  tR-asiiry  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  mission  work,  as  well  as  the  views  held 
m  regard  to  inetliods  of  woik. 

A  Kumniary  of  the  statistics  will  be  found  on 


then 


t  page. 


rk  thus  tabulated  was  done  by  a 
forec  of  473  missionaries,  divided  llius:  marrleil 
men,  including  wives,  344;  single  men,  G6; 
Kingic  women,  03;  total,  473.  This  large  niin)- 
bcr  was  connected  with  11*  American  socielles, 
13 1  British,  St  Continental,  8 g  Bible  Societies, 
and7  were  uutouneclcd  whh  any  society. 


*  A.B.  >I,  U.,  S<>utb.  Ban.  CiHiTen,.f^venlhI>av  Bap- 
tists, A.  B.  C.  F.  ir,.  P.  E.  Mlsskm.  SI.  E.  (Xoitli),  M.  E 
(Koiithi.  i'mihj'liTiaii  (Northi,  Presbi-lprlHii  (Koutli) 
Beffrriipd  {Diitelii.  Wmtian'»  Union  Hl>«r«n, 

i  Bnjitiiit,  China  Inlantl.  Ciiurcli  MlMiniiary  Societr 
R.  P.  O.,  I-nnilon  Mimlnn,  Mc^tindist  N>iv  Oonnexlini 
tIntOKl  lllPthndr!4  Kn-e  Cliiin'li.  We^li-yaii  Mi»^c>ii 
Oanailiaii  PreflbyuriRn,  English  Pn'slifti'riaii  tilnli 
•l)5-terian.  Hcntch  Untiert  Presbjlerlan,  Society  for 

iMteflion. 

I  Bihl-  Socii-ty.  Britlnh  iinrl  Foreiirn  Bible 
"nBl  Bihie  Hocfpty  of  Scolland. 
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II.  The  Conference  of  1890   met    at 

Shangliai  May  7lii-ntb,  pui'suaut  to  a  lesolu- 
tiou  of  ilie  Conference  of  1877  calling  for  an- 
ctlier  conference.  Over  400  repteseuiatives  of 
the  various  missions  from  iilmost  every  province 
of  Cliiua  were  assembled  at  the  meetings. 
Nearly  seveuty  papers  were  prepared  for  pres- 
entation. In  most  CJises  tlie  papers  were  priiit- 
etl  bcforehnnrt,  and  cacli  member  of  Ibe  Con- 
ference was  supplied  witU  a  copy,  so  that  in- 
telligent dimcuiisiou  could  lake  place  after  a 
brierresume  of  the  essay  liad  been  givsD.  The 
subjects  of  these  papers  embraced  almost  every 
topic  that  was  relevant  to  mission  wants  or 
work.  Tlie  Bible,  the  Church,  Education,  Lit- 
erature, Relation  of  Christian  Missions  to  the 
Chinese  Govern oieut.  Hospitals.  Orphanages, 
Opium,  Aboriginal  TriOes,  Woiniiu's  Work, 
Self-support,  Aucestnil  Worship,  and  other 
.subjects  were  treated  of  in  a  manner  varying 
from  a  brief  synopsis  of  geueral  principles  to 
an  exhaustive  treatise.  The  meetings  were 
characterized  by  the  greatest  harmony  and 
tmauimity  of  opinion,  siicli  dangerous  topics  as 
the  Term  Question  having  been  excluded  from 
consideration.  Forty  inissionaiy  societies  were 
represented,  and  almost  all  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, yel  the  key-Dote  of  the  whole  Confer- 
ence was  unity.  iSversity  of  opinion  there  was, 
of  course;  but  kiudly  Christian  forbearance 
duniinalud  the  entire  meeting. 

A  wide  range  of  experience  wi 
in  the  Conference.  Side  hy  side 
headed  veH.Tan  of  over  thirty  t« 
China,  and  the  recruit  who  had  bi 
Poiirlceu  members  had  served  over  ininy  years, 
the  Neslor  of  them  all,  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer, 
D.D.,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
having  Been  forty-six  yeai'S  of  service.  This 
group  of  seniors  represented  a  combined  service 
of  more  than  Ave  hundred  years  in  the  mission 
field.  Such  being  the  case,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  of  the  whole  session  was 
the  inquiry  and  experience  meeting,  where 
practical  queslious  were  asked  and  answered 


represented 
t  the  hoary- 


out  of  the  fulness  of  the  experience  there  rep- 
resented. Many  of  these  questions  were  of 
universal  interest,  as  the  following:  "The 
safely  and  advisabllily  of  adopting  the  Chinese 
costume:  it  is  perfectly  safe,  and  expediency 
alone  is  to  be  considered."  "The  length  of 
time  neccssiiry  for  acquiring  the  language:  that 
depends  on  individual  gifts, — at  least  a  year  is 
considered  necessary.''  "  Is  a  slight  amount  of 
medical  training  lieneflcial  or  otherwise? — 'a 
tittle  knowledge  Is  a  dangerous  thing,'  but  used 
with  common-sense  it  would  be  of  great  help, 
especially  in  the  interior,  when  separated  from 
physicians."  "Is  the  need  of  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  missionaries  a  real  one  ? — the  present 
need  can  only  be  met  by  foreign  workera." 
TTie    practical    results    of    the    Conference 

1.  The  crowning  work  was  the  agreement 
upon  a  union  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
in  three  styles — the  high  classical,  the  easy  clas- 
sical, and  the  Mandarin;  this  version  to  supersede 
the  various  translations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  forty  years.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  elect  the  translators  and  super- 
intend the  entire  work.  Thus  the  question  of 
Bible  translation  In  China  has  been  simplified, 
uniiied,  and  perfected. 

In  addition  'to  lliis  chief  action,  committees 
were  appointed  with  reference  to  the  rendering 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  various  vernaculars  oi 
China,  and  f  r  the  p  bl  cat!  n  of  ed  Ions  for 
the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dun  b  The  use  of  the 
Roman  letter  was  ndorsed  and  re  ommended 
for  the  veraac  lar  transla  on 

a.  The  we  1th  of  nf  mat  on  ontanedlnthe 
papers  and  the  discuss  o  s  of  the  Conference 
form  a  most  valual  le  ^ult  of  the  meeting:  as 
an  argument  for  fo  ign  m  ss  on  t  is  unan- 
swerable. 

8.  Steps  were  taken  fo  securing  a  Bible  in 
Chinese,  with  summa  e  chapte  head  ngs,  and 
brief  explana  ions  he  net,d  of  wh  cli  has  lone 
been  felt.  ^ 

4.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare 
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a  union  imnotatea  Bibk;  tbis  iniiks  tic\t  in  im- 
porliiuce  ti)  Ibi;  iiiiiou  vtrsiou. 

5.  A  resoluliou  ivus  ii(lo|ife(i,  exiiressing  iu 
n-ell-cltOKcii.     tfmpcrnte     limsiiagi;     u    protest 
niniiusi  ilie  ^rowtli  Auil  u»i-  uf  oiiiuiii  (anil  itic     lliis 
nTxise  of  imii-tipiiiiii  pilU  I'oatiiiDiiig  niorpliiu;.      *   ' 
ciilling  u].i(m  llii'  I'lirisiiuu  (.'liui'cli  loiiinkt.'  muj'u 
furnest  efforts  njsiiust  tlite  givnt  i-vil. 

0.  The  \ise  ot  alcoholic  liquoiii  iiuioii):  ilic 
Dative  Cbri-itiaus  wns  iiuide  tlie  Mibji'ct  of  bi- 
quiry  for  a  rouimittL-e  wlio  will  re)N>rt  at  the 
next  fuufen-'iift'. 

7.  The  Eilucntkmrtl  Associntioii  of  Prncticiil 
Teachers,  wbicli  has  bteii  I'omieil  In  (.'hhiii  fiir 
the  promotion  of  tdwcHtiomil  iiiiitters,  tepeciiillj' 
the  nuitlers  of  text-biiuts  imd  M'ientitic  teniii- 
nology,  was  recoguizisl  by  the  t'oufert-uct',  nmt 
the  work  ami  nititeriul  iwsels — books,  maps, 
blocks,  etc.,  of  the  school  and  lext-lwok  com- 
mittee of  the  last  Coufereuce— were  turned  over 
to  it. 

8.  Harmonious  working  in  literary  effort  is 
desired,  anrl  ii  pemiaiieiil  committee  was  elected 
with  ft  great  miiny  inijiortaut  duties  to  perfonn 
In  regard  to  [lie  clHSSilication,  storage,  uod  sale 
of  staudartl  liooks  nt  iiupurtant  centres. 

9.  In  order  that  Chrlstiaiiily  shoiiUl  not  appear 
to  be  inimical  to  governmenl  aiid  those  in  au- 
thority, a  commiltec  was  a)>pointed  to  present 
to  the  Chinese  Government  a  statement  an  to 
what  Christianity  is,  and  what  its  aims  are;  and 
while  thanking  the  government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  past,  to  ask  for  the  suppression  of 
libellous  charges  against  Christian  missions. 

10.  Strong  appeals  for  reinforcenieuls  were 
Issued  by  the  Conference,  not  iu  the  cnihusiasui 
of  the  moment,  but  a»  a  measure  made  neces- 
sary by  the  results  already  accomplished,  by 
what  is  now  in  hand,  and  by  Ihe  needs  of  the 
future.  One  appeal  was  framed  on  behalf  of 
the  vwo  hundred  lady-memtters,  asking  for  more 
lady  missionaries  for  China.  An  apjteal  for 
more  lay  missionaries,  and  another  appeal  wliich 
called  for  large  reinforcements  ot  ordained 
workers,  w^ere  drafted  Into  one  grand  appeal  for 
a  thousand  more  men  in  the  nc-it  live  years. 

11.  Comity  between  mi.«sions  and  adivisiou 
of  the  field  was  made  the  subject  of  Ihe  work  of 
a  permanent  committee,  whose  object  is  to 
promote  harmony  between  individuals  as  well  as 
societies. 

t2.  A  permanent  committee  of  eoncspondcnce 
was  clecte<l  to  serve  as  a  ineilium  of  communi- 
cation on  subjects  of  interest  common  to  missiion- 
aries,  and  to  provide  for  the  next  Confcreiici-. 

13.  The  importance  of  neriiMllcal  llti'iiilurc 
was  recognized,  and  a  resolution  passed  urging 
upon  all  missionaries  to  support  and  spread  the 
publications  already  iu  evisienw. 


lartlvso,  while  01  hosiiiuls 

leusiirifs  ti-cali^l  a  total  of  348,43SI  patieiiU. 

In   the  short  space  at   Ihe  diKjHH^al   of  this 
article  the  above   summary   of   the  rcstdts  of 


«ii1iee. 


due  111  the  "Jiorih  China 
Herald,"  whose  full  reports  of  the  mtellngK  have 
lieeu  availed  of,  aud  lis  closing  commciil  on  Ibc 
C'onteremi'is  well  worthy  <)f  repetition:  "  What- 
ever it  uiav  have  done  or  left  undone,  the 
tShatigbai  (.'onfereiice  of  ltJ9U  islHilhapniphecy 
and  a  promise  of  Ibe  dav  hinted  at  in  the  Lalin 
verse  found  in  some  eilitions  ot  Uagster's  Testa- 
menl;  '  M'lllit  lerrieoUit  liiigiiir  ea-letti/iul  iiiiii,' 
—To  Ibe  dwellei's  u|Mm  earth  there  are  many 
tongues;  lo  those  in  heaven,  but  one," 

SIlNNloiiiiri-      Ix-arc8     Ahmm-IhIIoii, 

Headquarters,  20  Conipton  Terrace,  L"i>|>i-r 
Street,  Islington,  London,  N.,  England.— Tlie 
work  of  (he  Association  originated  in  Ibe  needs 
called  forth  by  the  success  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Sociely.  The  orgaui/atiou 
of  native  clmrches  resulted  In  the  formation  at 
eacii  missionan'  station  of  a  sort  of  pirish  wiih 
all  the  wants  of  any  poor  out-of-the-way  English 
parlsli,  with  some  heeds  peculiar  loilself.  Whilo 
these  nussiuu  stations  were  com|iamtlvely  few, 

Erivate  friends  were  able  to  meet  their  wants; 
ut  with  Ihe  growth  of  Ihe  work  of  the  Society 
came  the  need  of  oiganixed  help.  Thus,  In 
1868,  by  the  advice  of  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  Hono- 
rary Secretary  of  the  Church  JHissionarj'Bociety, 
was  formed  'the  3liesioDary  Leaves  Association 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  furnishing  information  to 
fiieuds  at  home,  and  of  conveying  their  aid  lo 
recipients  abroad.  It  is  the  ob.iect  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  supply  the  uussionaries  and  stations 
of  the  Chuitni  3IISHlonaiy  Society  with  help  In 
money  and  material  tuwnrds  such  requisites  as 
it  is  not  tiic  provinf.-e  of  the  Society  to  supply, 
but  which  akl  nevertheless  is  found  to  be  nxist 
helpful  in  the  various  works  undertaken  by  the 


of  1889  the  number  of  missionaries  in  Cliimt 
was  1,299,  belonging  to  42  'lifferent  organixa- 
tioDS.  Tlie  increase  of  1880  over  16»8  was  172. 
At  the  end  of  1889  ihe  numljer  of  native  com- 

286  pcT  cent  since  1876.  The  contributions  of 
the  native  Christians  (only)  for  the  year  1889 
were  $86,884.54,  which  lacks  a  little  less  than 
$403  of  being  an  average  of  one  dollar  a  mem- 
ber for  all  the  native  cnmmucicants  in  the 
empire. 

Organized    churches  numbered   520,    94  of 
which    are  wholly  self-supporting,   49   others 


Orsiiiiit(itlt>ii.—To  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  administration  of  the  Missionary  Leaves 
Association  shall  lie  in  harmony  wilii  lliit  of  the 
C.  M.  S..  it  has  been  annnged  tliat  some  niem- 
l>ers  of  the  committee  of  the  former  shidl  l>o 
nominated  W  the  committee  of  the  latter.  As 
a  matter  of  ftct,  all  the  present  memlx.Ts  of  the 
Association  nimmittee  are  members  of  the 
Sittiety  <'omndttee.  The  Association  possesses 
an  organi/jttion  peculiarly  adapted  for  placing 
private  gifts  where  they  are  most  needed,  and 
nffonls  advanlages  in  acknowlwlging  gifts, 
which  the  C.  31.  S.  has  not  been  able  to  do, 
owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  correspond- 
ence and  other  work  involved  In  the  general 
management  of  the  missions. 

Mlxpall,  a  Jlomvlan  lirctiiren  station  in 
Jaitudca,  West  Indies.  Formerly  an  out-slation 
of  lleiliany,  known  then  as  Cheapsidc.  It  lies 
about  ten  miles  northeast  of  ISethany,  on  tiic 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It  is  pleasimtly  situated 
1,800  feel  idHive  tlte  level  of  the  sea,  surniunded 
by  a  well-wooded  district.  In  1800  a  formal 
separation  fnnn  the  mother-church  was  effected, 
and  an  independent  congregation  organixetl.  It 
Is  one  of  tlie  most  promlslue  of  the  .lamaica 
congregations.  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  with 
schools  anil  regular  preaching  services,  are  two 
flciurishing  out-stations  belonging  to  ftlizpah. 
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nkiiiiaztiil,  town  in  Zanzibar,  Africa. 
Station  uf  tiie  L'niver&ities  iiissiou;  3  mission- 
nfies,  boys'  school,  43  pupils,  dispensaiy,  and 
meillciLl  work  among  tlie  uativcs. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Letbaby.  Supponed  by  Weieyan 
Methodists  in  Ell jrlaud.  Secretary,  Rev.  Gwrgc 
Piercy,  SflT  Bunfett  Road.  Loutlon,  E.— Mucli 
CDuragu  and  deiurmiuation  were  needed  to  effect 
uu  entrance  [nto  thetownof  KeraliinMoab,  and 
lo  niftiutain  the  position  when  it  had  beeu  won. 
^Ir.  and  Mi's.  Lettiuby  liave  been  subjected  to 
persoDid  violence,  robberies,  insults,  and  iu- 
iiiiudation  of  every  kind.  Tlie  two  missionaries 
Lave  now  to  a  great  degree  lived  down  oppo- 
sition, and  their  work  has  so  fur  developed  wt 
to  render  further  assistance  sljsolulely  necessary. 
The  diffltullies  of  the  ivork  arc  still  very  great. 


the  people.  There  is  one  great  advantage — Ke 
rak  is  still  a  purely  Arab  state,  independent  of 
Turkisli  control,  ifrom  Its  position  on  the  top 
o(  the  moiiniaiiis  of  Jioab  it  may  be  plainly 
seen  from  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  a  direct  line 
only  dfty  miles  away;  the  actual  traTellins  dis- 
tance is  about  ninety  miles.  The  journey  from 
Jerusalem  occupies  four  days  of  bard  travel, 
and  is  attended  with  considerable  danger  of 
pillage  or  worMe  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bedouin  wbo  infest  the  way.  Kerak  is  a  very 
old  town,  is  elevated  3,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
anil  must  have  been  before  the  invention  of 
guniiowder  almost  i  in  pregnable.  Alltheforti- 
licalions  are  now  in  ruins.  There  is  a  popula- 
tion of  8,000.  About  one  sixth  of  this  number 
are  Oreek  Christians. 

Day  and  Sunday-school  teaching  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  this  mission, 
becauuc  it  is  only  through  the  children  that  the 

CaR'Uts  cau  be  reachi^.  The  Moslem  school 
as  enabled  Mrs.  Luthaby  to  gain  access  to 
twelve  Moslem  homes,  where  she  conducts 
evangelistic  services.  The  medical  woi'k  and 
house  lo  house  visiting  are  also  important  ageu- 


Moilliiiollv  or  WalerlHii^,  a  town  in 
North  Transvaal,  Kast  South  Africa,  not  far 
fi-om  Ga  Matlale.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  (1867)1  3  mis- 
sionaries, 12  native  helpers,  287  communicants. 

ll4»«yov»riio,  city  In  Java,  East  Indies, 
northwest  of  Muliuig.  Mission  station  of  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  Rotterdam, 
with  10  churches  and  3,816  members;  also  a 
medical  station. 

nioinil,  Koberl,  b.  Ormlston,  East  Lo- 
thian, Scotland,  DecembcrSlst,  179S,  of  humble 
Eiircntiige.  Ills  mother  had  cnrefidly  trained 
im  III  the  Bible,  and  told  him  much  of  the 
early  Moravian  Brethren.    He  learned  the  craft 


meeting.  He  attended,  listened  with  great 
interest,  and  that  night  in  his  quiet  chamber 
lie  prayed  that  it  it  were  God's  will  He 
would  send  him  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen.  Having  resolved  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary, he  offered  himself  at  the  age  of  nine- 
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teen  to  the  L.  M.  S.;  was  accepted,  and  afte' 
spending  sonie  time  in  speciid  study,  was  or- 
diiined;  sailed  from  Engltuid  for  South  Africa 
October  8Ist,  1816,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town 
in  1817,  His  request  to  proceed  inland  being 
refused  by  the  Governor  of  Natal,  he  reniaiuca 
several  months  at  the  Cape,  studying  in  the 
meantime  the  Dutch  language  with  a  Christian 
Hollander.  This  tongue  was  chiefly  spoken  at 
that  time  by  Europeans  in  South  Africa.  At 
length  perniilled  to  proceed,  Slollat  set  out 
from  Cape  Colony,  tbiwiigh  the  territory  of  the 
Boers,  for  Kamaqualand,  In  the  Orange  River 
country,  and  especially  tor  the  district  con- 
trolled by  Africaner,  This  chief  had  been  out- 
lawed for  barbarous  crimes,  and  his  name  had 
been  a  terror  to  all  the  region.  But  he  had  be- 
come a  convert  lo  Christianity.  The  fanners 
did  not  believe  the  reported  convei'slon,  and 
predicted  Moffat's  destruction.  After  incredi- 
ble perils  and  difficulties  he  reached  a  missloa 
station  called  Warm  Baths,  where  the  native 
Christian  teacher  and  the  people  insisted  on  his 
remaining,  the  women  declaring  that  they 
would  bliMjk  the  wheels  of  bis  wagon  with  their 
own  bodies,  when  a  party  from  Africaner's  men 
appeared  and  carried  him  off  lo  the  kraal  of 
Africaner,  beyond  the  Orange  River.  He  ar- 
rived January  26th,  1818,  and  was  cordially 
received  by  the  chief,  who  ordered  some  women 
to  build  a  house  for  the  mlssiomiry.  In  this 
hut  lie  remained  six  months,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  rain,  dogs,  snakes,  and  cattle,  doing  his 
own  sewing  and  cooking,  and  often  having 
nothing  to  cook,  consolmg  himself  with  his 
violin  and  the  Scotch  Psalms,  but  with  all  his 
hai'dsblps  maintaining  regular  day-schools  and 
preaching  services.  Africaner  was  a  regular 
attendant,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  true 
Christian,  very  docile,  a  firm  friend  and  efficient 
helper  of  the  mission.  In  1619  Moffat  visited 
tlie  Cape  for  the  double  purpose  of  gettingsup- 
pliesandintioducing  Africaner  to  the  governor. 
The  chief  hesitated  to  go.  since  he  was  an  out- 
law; but  when  assni'eii  of  Wety  he  consented. 
The  presence  of  Moffat  was  a  surpiise  to  the 
people,  who  supposed  he  had  long  since  been 
murdered  by  Africaner,  and  even  his  testimony 
to  the  entire  reformation  of  the  chief  wasutterly 
disbelieved.  On  Moffat's  arrival  at  Cape  Town 
the  governor  received  Africaner  with  great 
kindness,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
one  who  had  been  tlie  "  scourge  of  the  country, 
and  the  terror  of  the  border  colonists."  He 
was  also  much  struck  with  this  result  of  mis- 
sionary euferpi'ise.  As  a  testimony  of  good 
feeling  he  presented  to  Africaner  a  wagon  worth 
i'80.  The  people  who  had  been  for  twenty 
years  familiar  with  Africaner's  deeds  were 
struck  with  the  mildness  of  his  demeanor,  also 
with  liis  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr. 
Moffat  had  intended  to  return  at  once  to  his 
station   with  the  purchased  supplies,   but  was 

Srevidled  upon  by  the  deputation  from  the  L. 
[.  S.,  Rev.  J.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Philip,  who 
had  just  arrived,  lo  accompany  them  iu  their 
visits  to  the  mission  stations.  While  at  Cape 
Town  be  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Smith,  to 
whom  be  had  long  been  engaged,  and  who  had 
come  from  England  lo  meet  bim.  In  1830  he 
left  the  Cape  with  his  wife  for  Gnqua  Town, 
and  eventually  was  appointed  to  the  Bechnana 
tribes  lying  west  of  the  Vaal  River.  In  1821 
he  commenced  a  mission  at  Kumman,  where 
for  many  years  he  labored,  preaching,  teaching. 
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translating  Scripture,  composiug  hymns 
books,  wiihinUse«iiig ilie people couveitt'd. 
1828  lit;  visited  the  Slatabele  trilK's  lyiue  » 
of  tlie  Zambesi,  and  In  1S3S  estnblislieun 
sioii  tliere.  The  resulia  of  these  ]ourueys  wei'e 
published  iu  Kngliiud,  About  183(1  he  com- 
pleled  a  Iraiislation  of  Luke,  auil  priute<l  it  at 
Cape  Town.  He  returned  ■with  tliia  imil  a 
hynm-bouk  in  the  nalive  lauEuage,  a  pHntiDg- 
press,  type,  paper,  and  iol;,  Iiavmg  Icanu'd  lu 
print  while  Ml  the  Cape.  Afttrthis  the  mission 
creatly  prosperi'd.  He  made  frequent  excur- 
sions iuio  the  iuterior  to  visit  other  tribes, 
where,  amid  great  perilsand  strange adveutui-es, 
he  mndc  kiiown  the  gospel,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  other  laborers.  By  1838  the  entire 
New  Teslameiit  was  translatell.  and  in  1839  he 
went  to  England  to  get  it  printed.  He  made 
there  a  deeji  impression  hy  his  addresses.  He 
published  also  iu  1842,  wliile  at  home.  "Mis- 
sionary Scenes  and  Labors  in  Soiitli  Africa." 
Returning  to  liis  station  in  1»43,  he  says: 
'■  JUanr  were  the  hearty  welcomes  we  received, 
all  appearing  emulous  to  testify  their  joy.  Some 
whose  hearts  had  sickened  with  deferred  hope 
would  ask  again  andagaiu, 'Doo  e  s  ndeed 
Itehold  youT'"  In  1B57  he  cor  pi  ed  ang;le 
handed  the  transJation  of  the  who  e  B  bl  no 
Bethiiana,  which  was  printed  at  K  n  an  In 
1858  he  went  to  Caj)e  Town,  i-e  u  ng  ha 
reinforcement  for  the  new  Ma  a  le  M  o 
His  sou  was  at  Matabele.  and  af  cm  a  ds  k 
111)  his  father's  work  at  Kurumnn  h  e  b 
sister  was  engaged  in  leaching.  The  first 
church  was  formwl  iu  1839,  at  Kuruman,  His 
«ldest  daughter  was  married  in  1844  to  Dr. 
Livingstone.  In  1870,  enfeebled  by  age  and 
■work.  Mr.  Moffat  returned  to  England.  Mrs. 
MoSat,  who  for  more  than  a  half-cenlury  had 
been  a  sharer  of  his  labors  and  trials,  died  in 
1871.  In  1873  he  received  from  Ihc  University 
of  Edinburgh  the  degi-ee  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  a  testimonial  of  about  £6,000.  He  died  at 
Leigh,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  August  Slh,  1883. 

Moflat  sought  not  only  to  Christianize  the 
natives,  but  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their 
savage  modes  of  life,  and  adopt  the  arts  of 
civilTzatlou.  By  precept  and  example  he  suc- 
ceeded iu  turning  murderous  savages  into  a 
"people  appreciating  and  cultivating  the  arts 
and  habits  of  civllizrf  life,  with  a  written  lan- 
guage of  llieir  own."  "The  discouragements 
and  dangers  which  Moffat  met  were  overcome 
by  his  strong  will,  heroic  faith,  and  genial 
humor. " 

DIoniMi,  town  in  E&si  Sherbro  country. 
West  Coast,  Africa,  southeast  of  Mambo  and 
northeast  of  Toungkoloh.  Mission  station  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (U.  S.  A.);  33 
church -mem  hers,  31  scholars. 

Bfosadorc,  a  city  of  Morocco.  Barbaiy 
States,  North  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  130 
miles  southwest  of  Morocco  City.  Substan- 
tially built;  houses  large,  flat-roofed;  some  of 
the  mosques  fine;  the  Mrbor  is  the  best  on  t!ie 
coast  of  Morocco.  Population.  20,000.  many 
of  them  Jews.  Mission  station  of  the  Loudon 
Society  for  the  Jews;  1  missionary. 

Bf  Ograhat,  town  in  Bengal,  East  India.  32 
miles  southeast  of  Calcutta.  13  from  liarripur. 
Mission  station  S.  P.  G.  with  Bariipur. 
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Sao  Paulo,  southwest  of  Espirito  Santo.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Presbyteiiau  Church  (South), 
U.  S.  A, ;  1  native  pastor,  1  church,  30  mem- 

IHoliaiunicdHiilnni.  —  L  The  I'rob- 
lem. — Islam  is  the  greatest  or^gaiiized  op]>o- 
nent  of  ChHslianitj.  (jeographically  it  has  an 
unbroken  field  from  the  Plililpplne  Islands  in 
the  PaciHc  to  Sierra  Leone  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  suows  of  Ciimea  to  the  Equator.  It  lias 
been  successful  with  every  race  type— Semitic, 
Aiyan,  Turanian,     It  has  won  to  Its  banners 

Kifytheisls,  [Hmlhcists,  Jews,  and   Christians. 
has  steadily  grown  in  war  and  peace  forov  " 


It  has  a  common  religious  language  (Ambic). 
which  is  rich  and  expressive,  and  which  is  the 
medium  of  a  literature  of  wide  range  and  en- 
during power.  It  Is  the  language  of  commerce 
throughout  two  thirds  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  is  preparing  the  way  for  (he  exten- 
sion of  a  Moslem  civilization.  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity of  practice  In  Islam  which  easily  adapts 
f  o  s  environment  wherever  it  has  gone. 
A     ougl    politically  Mohammedan  ism  has  al- 

a      ended  toward  despotism,  there  is  running 

h  o  gl  t  all  a  democratic  s]drlt,  which  recog- 
u  zes  I  e  brotherhood  of  man,  and  which  places 

I  K  vers  on  a  common  level.  Its  ethical 
ad     oc  tinal  code  is  lofty  and  pure  as  con- 

ra  ed  ith  all  other  extm-biblical  religious; 
and  even  when  contrasted  with  mauy  degraded 
forms  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  it  does  not 
take  a  secondaiT  place.  It  develops  strong  in- 
dividuality, and  yet  binds  the  faithful  together 
as  few  religions  have  been  able  to  do  as  ettw- 
tlvely.  In  the  earlier  days  Islam  was  a  iKilitical 
as  well  as  a  religious  unit.  As  a  type  of  the 
ancient  life  which  fashioned  the  nation  on  the 
war  principle,  Islam  was  a  success  for  cen- 
turies; but  under  the  new  conditions,  when  na- 
tions are  being  more  and  more  fashioned  on 
the  industrial  principle,  it  can  never  succeed 
politically.  Moslem  powers  are  steadily  weak- 
ening as  civilization  advances.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  In  line  with  the  progressing  na- 
tions, Moslem  rulfi-s  invariably  impoverish  their 
lands  to  the  last  degree  and  make  Industrial 


Christian  influence.  Svria  tmder  the  Sultan  & 
growing  poorer  every  aay,  while  Egypt  under 
English  guidance  is  growing  richer.  The  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  a  nomad  civilization  in  Mo- 
hammedan   ci>nntries    has   about    reacticd   its 

But  while  the  politioal  power  of  Islam  is 
weakening,  and  as  far  as  civilizatiou  is  con- 
cerned may  be  counted  as  dead,  the  last  few 
years  liave  witnessed  a  great  religious  revival 
in  (lie  Moslem  world,  especially  in  Turkey, 
Russia  (Caucasus  and  Central  Asia).  India  (Ben- 
gal), Aiistralasia(Javaatid  Sumatra),  and  Africa. 
Hteamslilp  lines  make  Mecca  more  aeces.'jible. 
and  religious  zeal,  fanned  to  a  white  heat  at  the 
pilgrim  festivals,  is  making  surer  and  even  moiv 
rapid  conquests  than  did  the  sword.  In  1888 
Sumatra  alone  had  50,000  Moslems  who  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  ti>  Mecca.  Loss  of  |iolili- 
cal  power  seems  to  bring  unity  of  religions  life 
to  the  Moliammcdan  world,  the  like  of  which 
lias  uotbeen  witnessed  since  the  Ommeiads  from 
Damascus  ruled  an  unbroken  territory  from 
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the  Indus  lo  the  Atlantic,     Islam  is  throwing  the  Koranic  creeds  should  be  readily  granted, 

itself  witli  all  ils  combined  forces  iipou  the  in-  butit  must  be  understood  by  way  of  caution  that 

ferior  races  of  Asia,  Aiistralusia,  and  Africa,  truths  may  be  so  connecled  that  tlje  result  may 

and  is  ninuing  them  to  its  faith.     It  is  its  last  be  a  great  falsehood.     Good  bricks  may  be  used 

opportnnily.     Another   century  must  see  vast  in  putting  together  useless  structures.     Iskm 

transfornialions,  aod  a  Christian  civilisation  is  has  happily  been  characterized  as  a  "  broken 

sure  to  will.  cistern,"— so  badly  broken  that  it  must  be  all 

Mohammed,  by  accepting  Jesus  as  Ihe  prom-  torn  down,  and  many  new  bricks  added  before 

tsed  Messiali  of  the  Ola  Tcstameul,  allieit  him-  it  may  hold  water;  but  it  is  a  cist«rn  still.    The 

self  with  Christianity  rather  tlmn  with  Juda-  liistoric  relatious  of  Islam  wiih  Judaism  on  [lie 

ism.     ile  gave  all  credit  (o  the  original  text  one  hand  and  with  Christiunity  on  the  other 

of  the  Scnptiires,  and   claimed  to  have  been  will  be  considered  later  on.  but  there  cannot 

pre^licted  by  Christ  as  the  fulllllcr  of  the  New  be  a  question  but  that  Mohammed  and  his  early 

Testament  dispensation.    His  rejection  of  the  followerslookedupou  the  AbyssinianChristians 

crude  til-thelstic  Christianity  about  him  shows  as  their  religious  neighbors  and  kinsmen.  From 

the  vitality  of  his  religious  instinct.  The  mimi-  ■  the  first  that  peculiar  relationahip  has  been 

11%  of  detailed  ceremonial  in  Islam  uudoiibt-  noted.    Dean  Stanley  calls  special  attention  lo 

edlywasthe  result  of  Jewish  Influence,  while  this  when  he  says:  "  Springing  out  of  the  same 

its  missionary  fervor  was  Christian.     The  gen-  Oriental  soil  and  climate,  It  not  out  of  the  bosom 

ills  of  Mohammed  coined  the  metals  at  his  hand  of  the  Oriental  diurch  itself,  in  part  under  its 

atid  put  his  own  Image  and  superscription  on  intiucuce,  in  part  by  way  of  reaction  against  it. 

the  mixed  resultant.   Uls  admissions  as  to  Jesus  Mohammedanism  must  be  regarded  us  an  cccen- 

and  the  original  Scriptures  will  in  the  coming  trie   heretical  form   of   Eastern   Christianity, 

struggle  be   the  open  door  for  the  Christian  This,  in  fact,  was  the  ancient  mode  of  regarding 

apologetic.    In  627  a.d.  Mohammed  sent  from  Mohammed.   He  was  considered  not  in  the  light 

Medina  the  following  letter  to  Heraclius,  Em-  of  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  but  rather  aa 

'  Constantinople.    It  was  his  first  strictly  one  of  the  chief  heresiarchs  of   the  church,'* 


Ddllinger  agrees  with  this,  and  says:  "  Islam 
1    be   considered    at    bottom   a    Christian 


Merciful.     Mohammed,  who  is  the  servant  of  heresy,   the  luistaid  offspring  of  a   Christian 

U«<1,  and  is  His  apostle,  to  Heragl  the  Qaisar  father  and  a  Jewish  mother,  and  is  indeed 

of  Hum;  peace  be  on  whoever  has  gone  on  tie  more  closely  allied  to  Christianity  than  Maui- 

stniight  road.     After  this  I  say,  verily  I  coll  chaeism,  which  Is  reckoned  a  Christian  sect." 

{oil  to  Islam  (resignation  or  submission).  Em-  (Lect.  "  Reunion  of  Churches."  p.  T,  translated 
race  Islam,  and  God  will  rewai-d  yon  twofold.  byOxenham.  1872).  Ewald  calls  it  "the  last  and 
It  you  turn  away  from  the  offer  of  Islam,  then  most  powerful  oflslioot  of  Gnosticism."  John  of 
on  you  Itc  the  sins  of  your  people.  0  people  of  Damascus,  who  did  his  work  early  in  the  eighth 
the  Book  (Christians),  come  toward  a  ci'eed  century,  at  the  veiy  seat  of  the  Ommeiaddy- 
which  is  fit  both  for  us  and  for  you.  It  is  this  nasty,  did  not  consider  Islam  a  new  religiou.  but 
— to  worship  none  but  God,  and  not  Iflassociaiu  only  a  Christian  heresy.  The  same  was  trite  of 
anything  with  God,  and  not  to  call  olheiii  God.  Samouasof  Gaza,  Bartholomew  of  Edessa,  Pet«r 
Therefore,  O  ye  people  of  the  Book,  If  ye  re-  Abbot  of  Clugny.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Savonarola, 
fuse,  beware!  But  we  ore  Moslems,  and  our  re-  and  most  of  the  mediieval  writers.  Radulfua 
ligion  is  Islam.  <le  Columna,  who  wrote  about  1300  a.d.,  says; 
(Seal.)  Mohammed,  The  Apostle  of  God."  "The  tyranny  of  Heraclius  provoked  a  revolt 
This  letter  reveals  the  sober  sense  of  Moslems  of  the  Eastern  nations.  They  could  not  be  re- 
to-day  as  tliey  took  over  Into  the  Chrlstiim  diiced,  because  the  Greeks  at  the  same  time  be- 
carap.  It  is  not  unlike  the  letter  sent  by  the  gan  to  disobey  the  Roman  Pontiff,  receding, 
Mahdi  lo  Emin  Pasha  n  short  time  ago.  We  like  Jeroboam,  from  the  true  faith.  Others 
must  prove  to  these  300.000,000  votaries  of  Is-  among  these  schismatics  (apmirently  with  the 
liim  ti)]tt  we  do  "  woiship  none  but  God, "  and  view  of  strengthening  their  political  revolt)  car- 
llHiI  we  do  not  "  associate  anything  with  God  "  ried  their  heresy  furlher,  and  founded  Mobam- 
and  "call  others  God."  It  was  a  misconcep-  meilanism."  The  very  errors  in  this  statement 
tion  from  the  first  (natural  enough  when  we  are  instructive.  Dante  consi^ed  Mohammed 
consider  the  phase  of  Christianity  presented  to  to  the  company  of  heresiarchs  in  the  "Inferno" 
Mohammeil).  and  it  is  a  misconception  emplia-  (canto  38).  Tuining  to  the  early  Protestant 
sized  by  a  thousand  years  of  contact  with  half-  confessions,  we  find  similar  notions.  The  Augs- 
idolatrous  Christian  sects  in  a  state  of  deca-  bur^  Confession  condemns  as  heresies  Mani- 
deuce.  The  problem  before  the  Chrtethin  chajism.  Valentin ianism,  Arianism.  Eunomian- 
Cliurch  is  to  take  away  this  misconception,  to  ism,  Mohammedanism,  "and  all  similar  to 
present  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  and  to  lead  these."  The  second  Helvetic  Confession  con- 
tliis  great  unitarian  disaffection  back  to  the  truth,  demns  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  vitally  involved,  heresies  teaching  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
and  the  Arian  controversy  must  be  fought  all  are  not  G!od. 

over  again.  The  Incarnation  must  be  shown.  Doubtless  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  carry 
even  more  clearly  than  the  thought  of  a  millen-  tb is  idea  of  the  identity  between  Islam  and 
uiitm  and  a  half  hits  been  able  to  do,  to  be  Christianity  loo  far,  and  we  are  lu  a  reactionary 
not  only  a  fact,  but  a  reasonable  fact,  though  periiMl  just  now.  But  without  a  certain  sym- 
still  a  mystery.  pathy  and  an  open  acknowledgment  of  the 
Recent  controversy  over  the  usefulness  and  truth  In  Mohammedanism,  the  missionary  can 
iwwer  of  Islam  has  called  attention  away  from  never  hope  to  win  Moslems.  When  once  the 
the  true  issue.  Moslems  can  never  be  won  over  principles  of  higher  criticism  are  understood  in 
to  Christianity  by  a  series  of  wholesale  male-  the  Mohammednn  world,  Mohammed's  admis- 
dictions,  nor  by  a  weak  yielding  of  the  vital  sious  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  original  Chris- 
facts  of  a  true  faith.    The  truths  contained  in  tiaa  Scriptures  will  be  used  with  effect,  for  we 
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hfive  mi\nuscripls  of  the  New  Tesmment  older 
bv  sevtral  ceuiurics  thnu  tlie  rise  of  ls1»ui. 
riis  niliutssion  i)f  the  iiiiratiiloiu'  blrlh  of  Jestis, 
of  His  mlTnciilous  power,  of  His  deiilhlessuiws, 
iiud  Ibflt  He  will  be  Ihe  Jiidtre  iit  tlie  Insl  great 
d;iy  will  also  jilny  au  iuiporliiut  imrt  iu  tlic  cou- 
Inlversy. 
""'  -■  -■•'■"--"-  's  tlial  Islnm  lijis  uol  )irc- 


..c  ortiora  liave  been  esial)liabed.  FiiiiiiticiKni 
crops  out  nt  freciiietiE  intervals.  It  is  denlli  for 
any  but  Sloslenis  to  visit  Mecca,  aud  except 
under  Cbristiaii  likw,  it  h  death  fora  Mohamme- 
dan to  change  his  religion. 

It  is  into  this  vast  Held  tlint  tlie  C*liris|ijiii 
Church  is  sent  by  its  iinster.  Alrwidv  liif  Held 
hiis  been  cullivaled  a  long  ivhile,  ntiil  the  Imr- 
vesl  is  as  yet  iusigniticaiit.  The  problem  is  ;is 
vurioiiB  a'  the  sects  anil  uiitiounlities  in  tliu 
AJo^lem  world.  Pntlent  labor,  Instruction  In 
fun  (lament  n  I  nuestiona  of  uhilosophy  and  relig- 
ion, the  cultivation  of  hh  historic  sunse,  Ihc  ex- 
ample of  pure  lives  imd  a  C'hristlike  Helf-denial 
must  at  Inst  give  effect  to  tlie  striving  of  the 
Spirit  upon  iCese  lieiirls  of  tliut. 

II.  Pre-Islauiic  J i'«6in  (see  Arabia).— 
Arabia,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
deserts  anil  seas,  ut]Cuni|iicre<l  liy  Assyiiun. 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Kgypliati,  Gi-ee'k.  or 
Itoiiian.  WHS  the  last  place  to  which  a  prophet 
would   have   looked   tor  Ihe   rihc  of    sncU    a 

Ehenomenon  as  Islam.  It  was  not  always  thus 
olaied,  for  the  latest  research  gives  evidence 
of  a  very  ani-ienl  civiliailioii,  wliicli  was  the 
conuectlDLT  link  between  Egypt  and  ISnbylonla 
in  the  earliest  perimls.  But  'up  to  the  time  of 
Jlobammeil  llie  Aralwliail  remained  free,  'I'lie 
peninsula,  together  with  ailjacent  i-c^rions, 
Itdiabileil  by  Anibs,  eovered  al>oal  80l),l)O() 
sqiuire  miles,  or  an  aixja  as  large  as  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Jlissifsippl.  ThtoutLout  the 
early  centuries  its  inhnliilants  prolHitily  avcr- 
u^erl  from  !<.Ono,OOI)  to  lO.OOO.OIIO  people, 
divided  up  Into  tribes,  some  of  which  were 
noniailie,  while  lile  ll  " 
The  soniheru  poriii  .    ,  . 

well  cnllivated,  and  furnishiKl  maiij'  valuablu 
articles  of  cnnmierce.  The  tril>es  were  for  the 
most  part  independent,  or  were  loosely  l)ound 
by  confeilerncies.  There  was  no  nation  of 
Aral)S  until  the  genius  of  Alohauimed  welded 
together  the  lieterogetifmis  mass  and  ffuve 
Arabia  a  distinct  mission,  which  harnioiiiKed 
with  a  latent  pride  anil  love  of  conqiiesl. 

In  the  I'arliesl  days  commerce  seems  li>  have 
licttn  a  ])rcdominaikt  occupation  tn  Ar»bi]L, 
Tlie  cnravan  trade  fiindslied  occupation  ii>  a 
large  proporlion  of  the  inhabitanls.  At  that 
tni  ci)mnierce  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  land.  The  Inliiicnce  of  Itome.  and  the 
development  of  a  merchant  marine  under 
govermneDl  protection  aud  patronage,  aud  llle 
ilistiirbed  condition  of  the  Persian  frontier, 
broke  up  tlie  mono|Kily  of  the  Arabs,  and 
many  trilies  were  i^)nipclU-d  to  Iwlake  them- 
selves to  a  nomad  lite.  We  iinve  traditions  of 
great  eniigmtii ins  from  the  more cniwded  south 
northwards,  which  occurred  before  the  historic 
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period,  wliicli  removals  were  duublkss  ciuised 
bv  tile  iuterruplion  of  the  caravan  trade. 

The  Kl«rv  of  ArabLi  until  the  iieriod  of 
Mohammeit  is  ronfiised.  Putting  aside  con- 
jecture, wUicIt  lias  taken  gi'cal  license  with  the 
mysterious  peninsula,  we  learn  of  a  number  of 
kiuKdcmis  which  wieldtil  considerable  power. 
The  Hiniyariies  iu  the  southwest  formed  Ihi' 
most  prominent  iKilitical  combination  hi  Arabia. 
Tlieir  kiua,  Al>d  Keljll,  who  reigned  alioni 
aiS  .\.D.,  IS  siild  lo  have  lieeu  eonverted  to 
Christianity  by  a  Syrian  stranger,  and  was 
mnnlei'ed  tiy  his  snblei-ts.  His  sou,  Marlhad. 
was  fanioiis  fur  his  religious  toleration.  He  i^^ 
reported  to  have  said:  "I  reign  over  men's 
IxKlies,  not  over  their  opinions.  I  exact  friim 
my  subjecls  i)lK'iilen('e  lo  my  government; 
as  to  Iheir  religions  doctrine,  the  judge  of 
that  is  tlie  great  Creator,"  Constantius.  the 
By/antlue  emperor,  about  the  ndddte  of 
the  fourth  century  sent  an  embassy  to  tlx- 
liimyarites,  wishing  to  strengthen  his  alliance 
with  them  and  to  attiiu-l  them  to  ClirN- 
tianity.  Two  hundred  (.'appniliiclau  horsi-s 
of  the  purest  lirerd  were-  sent  as  a  present,  and 
Bisliop  Tlieophilus  undertook  the  mission  work. 
Cluirclies  were  huilt  at  the  ca|iltul.  Tunfiir.  al 
Aden,  and  one  <ni  the  Persian  Gnlf,  Arabian 
historians  make  no  mention  of  this  mission,  A 
liltle  later  the  Hiui,varites  began  to  decline,  and 
became  a  soi'l  of  ilepeiidimey  of  Abyssinin,  a 
Christian  kingdom  across  tlie  Hed  Sea,  Be- 
tween 4»0  and  .V'S  a.d,  Dhu  >owas.  in  the 
district  of  Kajiiui,  took  the  reins  of  power  In 
his  hands.  lie  was  a  rwvnt  convert  to  .Iiida- 
ism,  luiil  persei-iiteil  Clirisliaus  bitterly  in  that 
region.  They  were  olfereil  Judaism  or  dealh. 
and  twenty  tl'niusiuid  arc  snid  lo  have  ]iei'isni.il. 
One  inlendeil  victim,  Tholaban,  escapeil  lo 
Hira,  aud  iiohling  up  a  half-burnt  copy  of  the 
Uospel,  iuvoked.  iu  the  name  of  outniged 
Christendom,  relrilmtiou.  .Instill  I,  sent  a 
message  tu  the  Abyssinian  nionari-h,  asking  him 
to  intlict  punishment  on  the  usuriHT.  Dhu 
Nowas  was  defi-iitetl,  anil  the  Najran  bemme 
au  Abyssinian  dependency,  A  zeidous  Cliris- 
tiiin,  Abraba,  had  become  Abyssinian  viceroy 
somewhat  later  in  Yemen,  llishiip  Gregenttus 
was  sent  by  the  Patriareh  of  Alexaniirla  to  as- 
sist. In  pusliiug  the  interests  of  Christianity,  A 
cathedral  was  liiitll  at  C>ana,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  make  it  the  Me<-ca  of  the  |x.'n!nsula, 
'I'he  Alei'cauH  were  displeasi'd,  and  killed  one  of 
Ihe  Chrlslian  missioiiarii-s.  A  Korelshlte  from 
Mecca  defiled  the  cathednil  at  Sana,  when>iii>on 
Abralia  set  out  on  an  txiwdilion,  altoiit  STO 
A.i».,  to  (leslroj-  the  Kaaba,  His  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  e[iisoile  has  come  down  iu 
3loluimmc(hm  storj-  as  the  affair  of  "The 
Elephant."  lHohaiumeil  was  born  a  few 
months  after.  By  the  aid  of  the  Persians  the 
Abysslnlans  were  finally  exiielled.  in  (103  a  d.  , 
and  Southern  Andiia  became  thereafter  loosely 
dependent  upon  that  eastern  rival  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  unlil  It  was  absorbed,  in  634,  by 
>Ioslem  conquest. 

Along  the  Persian  frontier  was  another  cou- 
siderabli!  political  power — the  kingdoni  of  Hira. 
founded  In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and 
having  political  autonomy  until  the  spread  of 
Islam.  It  lookeil  lo  Persia  for  help  in  its 
various    wars,    aud    teiukil    more    and    more 
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tine  iiirtiieQce.wjisthc;  kingdom  of  the  Gbassan-  how  Mohammed   became  !i  Hanif,  ood   gave 

ides,  wliicli  early  came  under  tlie  iuflueiice  of  shape,  proportion,  audcootiuuilj  to  a  half- faith 

Ihe   western   civilizulion.     Cliristiiiuity    liivj  n  wiilcli  was  tlontltig  about  3Iecca  aud  3Iediaa 

stroug  following  in  this  region  from  tlie  tirst,  (Yatlirib),  and  Low   Le  orlgiLaled  a  church 

and  the  whole  kingdom  was  under  Chiistlon  polity  in  closest  union  with  a  political  or^atii- 

iuttuence.     The  kingdom  of  the   Eludltes,  in  zatlon,  the  cumbioalion  of  which  was  destined 

Central  Arabia,  was  another  political  unit,  hut  to  make  him  tile  moral  ruler  over  more  human 

much  weaker  than  tLe  other  ibrue.     At  Mecca  Iwiuga  than  have  ever  been  controlled  by  any 

\rii  find  the  powerful  Koreish  trihc,  which  liad  other  inati, 

control  of  llie  Kaaha,  the  religious  centre  of  The  whole  questionof  Chrislianityin  Arabia 
native  Arabian  religiou,  is  very  obscure.  Christians  lied  for  refuge 
The  religion  of  Pre-Islamlc  Arabia  may  be  from  the  liomaa  persecutions  to  liie  fastuesses 
called  heathen,  with  constant  tendeucies  in  the  of  the  Syrian  desert  in  Ihe  early  days  of  Chris- 
nobler  minds  towai'd  a  conception  of  one  ttanily.  Paul  himself  spent  three  years  among 
supreme  God.  Mohaiumetl  si>eaks  of  the  era  Arabs,  whether  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  or 
before  hlra  as  "  the  times  of  ignorance,"  which  along  tiie  border  of  the  desert  south  of  Damas- 
he  came  to  do  away  with.  At  the  Knaba  there  ens.  A  local  church  council  at  Bostra  shows 
were  said  to  have  been  thi'ee  hundred  and  a  large  growth  of  Christianity  east  of  ttie 
sixty-five  images  of  the  gods,  who  wore  looked  Jordan  before  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
upon  as  the  children  of  Allah,  the  creator  of  The  Ohassanides  were  first  reached,  and 
all.  Tlie  wife  of  Allah  was  Al-hat,  or  Al-Ozza,  bishops  were  appointed  to  follow  the  wander- 
aud  the  Meccans  looked  upon  their  local  gods  ing  tribes  in  tlieir  migrations.  The  faith 
as  daughters  of  this  union.  Sexual  dualism  penetrated  the  deseil.  south  and  east  along 
thus  was  the  fundamental  religious  notion  of  caravan  routes,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  by 
the  Aralis.  Idols  were  found  in  every  house,  the  middle  of  the  tliiid  cenluir  Christianity 
aud  formed  an  important  article  of  manu-  was  well  known  in  many  parts  of  Arabia.  Sve 
faeture.  Iteliglon  wa.-*  a  sort  of  Imrter,  which  have  seen  bow  the  Himynrites  were  reached 
tlie  iiidlviduaT  carried  on  with  the  gods  or  in  the  succeeding  century.  Hlra  and  Kufa, 
guddesses  whose  aid  he  desired  or  whose  along  the  Persian  frontier,  about  the  same  time 
vengeance  he  wlslicd  to  avert.  Festivals  aud  learned  of  Chilstianity  through  Nestorian  mis- 
pilgrimages,  punctiliously  attentled  to,  made  up  siouarics.  A  king  of  Hira  was  converted  in 
a  large  part  of  I'cligions  life  and  worsliin.  There  the  sixth  century.  Other  tiibes,  such  as  the 
wan  a  coiisidcrnlne  stir  of  literary  life,  and  Beni  Taghlib  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Beni  Haris 
renowned  poets  contested  at  the  annual  fairs  of  Najrau.  the  Beni  Tay,  end  various  tribes 
for  pre-eminence.  The  successful  poems  were  about  Medina  (Yathrib)  became  nominally 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Kaaba.  These  Christian.  All  Saad  sneerln^ly  said,  "The 
IMjfiiK,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  Beni  Taghlib  arc  not  Cliristians:  tliey  have 
show  the lowostgradeof  morals.  Drmikenuess,  borrowed  from  Clirisiianity  only  the  custom 

S.mblln^,    gross   love    intrigues,    vengeance,  of  drinking  wine."    In  Ihe  first  wars  between 

eft,    the    loosest    possible    family    ties,    Ibc  tlie  Persians  and  the  rising  Moslem  power  the 


degnuiingof  woman  tna  more  animulexistence  Christian  Arabs  of  the   northeastern    frontier 

— idl  these  trails,  common  throughout  Arabia,  joined  the  Persians.    But  in  spite  of  this  spread 

make  plain  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  prevail-  of  Christian  knowledge  throughout  tlie  penin- 

in^  faith  to  elevate  the  life.     Add  to  this  the  sula  It  did  not  secin  to  take  any  vital  hold.     It 

widespread  tendency  toward  atheism   and  In-  was  swept  away  at  the  first  onset  of    Islam. 

difference.  The  uonuid  life  in  the  desert  was  notcondu- 

Such  a  state  could  not  last  long.    Serious  cive  to  Cbristlaiiity.    Hostile  Judalsni  to  some 

mhids   turned   in   every   direction  for  help,  extent  neutralised  itscSorts.    Northern  Arabia 

There  nnwe  an  ascetic  fraternitv"  who  called  was     the    battlelield    between     Persian    and 

themselves  Hanifs  (nenilents).     TTiej-  sought  to  Byzantine.     The  form  of    Chrisliauity  which 

Sn  liack  to  the  simple  faith  of  Abmham,  whom  penetrated  into  Arabia  was  of  the  most  inferior 

ley  styled  the  first  Ilauif.    Thoy  proclaimed  type.    The  apocryphal  gospels  were  held  as  of 

Ihemselves  as  soekcra  after  trvith,  and  adopted  equal  value  with  the  real  gospels.    The  doc- 

the  life  which  had  been  set  before  them  for  trine  of  the  trinity  was  travestied  by  a  crude 

centuries  by   Christian   hermits,   whoso    rigid  tri-theism,  in  which  Ihe  three  persons  of  the 

vigils    had    itnpresHed    the    Oriental    mind.  Godhead  were  God  the  Father,  God  Ihe  Son, 

Anioug  tlieso  Hanifs  were  Obaydallah,  own  aud  the  "Vitgin  Mary."      This  sounded  to 

cousin  of  Moliammed,  Waraqah  and  Othmaii,  Mohammed  like  tlie  sexual    dualism    of    the 

cousins  of  Khatlijah:  all  three  of  whom  found  "times  of  ignorance."    Jacobite  and  Nestorian 

their  way  to  Christianity.     Zaid  ibii  Amr,  an  influenceapredominated.  Itisdoubtful  whether 

aged  HaniC,  was  seen  leaningagalnst  the  Kaaba,  the  Bible  or  any  portions  were  put  Into  the 

and  sadly  stretching^  his  hands  upward,  and  vernacular.     The  haughty  nature  of  the  Arabs 

prayiu^-  "O  God,  if  I  knew  what  form  of  could  whh  difUcuIty  accept  the  humble  and 

woi-shtji  Is  most  pleasing  to  Thee,  so  would  I  forgiving  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  Abyssiaians, 

serve  Thee;  but  I  know  it  not."    Mohammed  although   making   up   a    powerful    Christian 

was  touched  when  this  was  reported  to  him,  kingdom,  wereofnegroblood,  and  henceunin- 

and  said:  "I  will  pray  for  hiin:  in  the  resiir-  Huential.    "In  tine,"  says  Mnir,  in  summing 

rection  he,  too,  will  gather  a  church  around  up  this  subject,   "viewed  tints  in  a  religious 

liim."    Itcanuotbesatdthat  these  Hanifs  were  aspect  the  surface  of  Arabia  had  been  now 

Jews  or   Christians,  yet  they  could   not  have  and  then  gently  rippled  by  the  feeble  effoits  of 

arisen   without    thesa   two   religions  as   fore-  Christianity;  tnc  sterner  influence  of  Judaism 

runners.    They   antlcipateil    the  central  idea  liad  been  occasionally  visible  in  a  deeper  aud 

contained  iu  tlie  word  "Islam  "  (resignation),  more  troubled  current;  but  the   tide  of  indi- 

and  their  conception  of  God  was  simimed  up  genous  idolatry  and  of  Ishmaelite  superstition, 

in  the  word  "Judgment."    We  shall  see  laler  setting  from  every  qnarter  with  an  unbroken 
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and  unebWng  >.ui^  (oniinls  the  Knnbii,  gave  while  tnivelling  toward  Mediim  wilh  lier  l)f>y, 
iiniple  evuleii(.c  Ihiit  the  fnitli  uud  nnriJiip  of  Aiiiina  died,  mid  tlie  iiiplDitied  Mohnitiuied  waa 
MecoL  held  the  Arab  miiid  iu  a  thraldom  takeu  up  by  bia  iiiicli',  Abu  Tuleb,  ubo  hi'Uime 
rigorous  and  uutlisputed  Yet,  even  amongst  bis  faithful  guariHan.  At  the  ugc  of  twelve 
a  people  thus  enthrntled,  there  eximed  clemeuts  jears  Mohammed  aceompniiied  bis  uncle  on  ft 
wbich  a  master  miud,  «eeking  the  regeneratloa  mercantile  irfp  to  tjji-fn,  when  be  tirst  came  iu 
of  Arabia,  mi^ht  work  upon  Cbrisliuuity  was  contnct  with  Iho  riles  and  symhuls  of  Urlciital 
■well  kuown;  In  mg  ewimplcs  of  it  were  amongst  Cbristiatiity.  As  ii  youlb  he  lived  toi'  the  most 
the  native  tribes;  tlie  New  Tcstamcut  n'as  part  quietly,  keeping  the  llucks  of  Abu  Tilllb. 
respected,  !f  not  reverenced,  as  n  book  that  and  al  the  age  of  twenty-live,  his  uucle  being 
claimed  to  be  diviue;  in  most  quarters  it  was  poor,  be  entered  the  Hcrvicu  of  a  rlob  widow 
easily  acces^ble,  and  some  of  its  facts  and  named  Khadlja.  He  was  scut  bj  Ler  on  a 
doctrines  were  admitted  without  dispute.  Tbe  trading  Joiiniev  lo  l^yria,  and  EUperliitcnded  the 
tenets  of  Judaism  were  even  more  uotorious,  camvan.  Kbuirijuwasdellghtcil W'tthherageut's 
and  its  legCDds,  if  not  its  sacred  writings,  were  service,  aud  though  almost  iloiible  his  age.  soon 
familiar  Uiroughout  the  peninsula.  The  wor-  became  his  wife.  She  Itore  him  four  ilaugbters 
ship  of  Mecca  was  founded  upon  patriarchal  and  two  sous.  Boih  Nins  died.  Tlie  3-oungest 
traditions  believed  to  be  common  both  to  daughter,  Fntlnm.  iiiarrie<l  All,  and  thus  became 
Christianity  aud  Judaism.  Here,  then,  was  a  the  ancestress  of  all  tbe  Sloslera  uobility. 
ground  on  which  the  spiritual  fuUrum  might  When  appnmcliing  bis  fortieth  jenr  Mo- 
be  planted:  here  was  a  n-ide  tiehl,  already  cou-  hammed  began  to  retire  from  his  family  for 
ceded  by  the  inquirer  at  least  in  close  connec-  tbe  purpose  of  meditation.  Tlic  gross  idolatry 
tion  with  the  truth,  inviting  scrutiny  and  iui-  of  Arabia  oppressed  bis  mind.  He  was  aroused 
provemeut.  .  .  .  'llie  material  for  a  great  but  not  satislietl  by  his  slijcht  knowledge  of 
change  was  b^re.  But  it  required  to  be  Judaism  and  Christianity.  For  days  at  a  time 
wrought,  and  Mohammed  was  the  workman."  he  wrxdd  eonliimc  in  a  lonely  cave  on  Mount 

Jews  had  made  their  homes  in  tlie  Arabian  Him.  Ecstatic  reveries  aecoingmnled  his  medi- 
penlDsula  in  the  earliest  times.  From  the  days  rations,  aud  he  linidly  came  to  believe  himself 
of  Solomon  the  lte<l  Sea  was  the  avenue  of  a  called  to  l>e  the  reformer  of  his  iieople.  After 
thrifty  commerce,  and  Hebrews  had  probably  a  period  of  silence  known  as  tha  fnlnili,  these 
locaiedat  the  tradingports.  Later  the  conquests  revelations  continued  wilh  mure  or  less  fre- 
of  Palestine  by  Assyrians,  Bnhyl onions.  Persi-  ((uency  lill  the  end  of  his  life. 
BUS.  Eg,vptiaus,  Greeks,  and  Romans  Imd  feat  Khadlja  was  his  first  convert.  The  Urst 
waves  of  Jewisli  iuimigraliou  Into  the  dewrt.  three  years  of  his  preaching  resulted  in  the 
The  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  rebel!i<m  of  Bur  conversion  of  some  forty  of  his  veliuives  and 
C'ochab  had  driven  tboiisands  of  Jews  in  the  friends,  among  whom  were  All,  Zeld,  Abu 
footsteps  of  Iheir  brethren.  A  number  of  native  Bekr,  and  Ollimun.  Ills  teacliiug  against 
Arab  tribes  embraced  Judaism,  and  in  the  time  idolatiy  develojjed  fierce  opposition,  in  which 
of  Mohammed  we  find  tills  people  scattered  all  Mohammed  was  safu  under  the  piolectiou  of 
over  the  peninsula,  In  small  compact  colonies.  AbuTaleb,  butothei's  suffered  |>erse['iiti«[i,aud 
There  were  a  large  number  of  colonics  near  Iu  615  eleven  men  fleil  lo  Abyssinia.  In  S20 
Medina,  and  from  their  teachers  Mohammed  Abu  Tfileb  aud  Kiiadtja  died.  ^lulmmmed 
drew  much  of  tbe  material  found  In  the  Konm.  afterwani  married  other  wives,  nine  of  whom 
At  first  be  hoped  to  win  them  to  Ishim.  and  survived  him.  I'roeccdlng  to  Taif,  be  was  un- 
contemplated making  Jerusalem  the  Kiblu.  successful  in  bis  appeal  lo  the  [woplc  there. 
Their  obduracy  change<l  bis  temper,  and  iu  the  but  returned  strengthened  by  a  dieam  of  a 
coullicts  that  ensued  thousands  of  Jews  wei'e  journey  to  heaven.  Iue21hiscanse  wasgreally 
bulcheretl,  and  most  of  the  otiiers  submitted  to  atlvaneed  by  the  addition  of  twelve  ]>ugrims 
Islam.  Communities  of  Jews  are  still  to  be  from  Medina,  aud  the  following  year  tlie  baud 
found  in  Southern  Arabia  who  have  clung  to  whs  iucruased  to  seventy,  who  were  pledged  to 
their  faith  all  these  centuries.  receive  and  defend  tbe  prophet  In  Medina-     His 

III,    The   Life   of   itf(>ft«m»tcrf.— Into  brightest     hojies      now     centred     about     the 

this  worid  of  conflicting  dogmas  Mohammed  northern  city.     Aliandoning  Mecca,  be  aud  150 

was  born  Iu  the  year  570  a.d..  al  Mecca.     This  followers  in  little  bauds  Hed  to  Medina.     This 

city,  situated  on  the  caravan  route  between  date  marks  the  era  of  the  Ht-gira(migra(ion), 

Yemen   and    Syria,    had    for    centuries   been  a.d,  623. 

famous  for  tbe  Kaaba,  which  contained  the  At  ^Medina  3Iohammcd  built  a  moscjne,  in- 
sacred  Black  Stone  and  formed  the  centre  of  stituted  riles  of  worship,  and  declared  war 
tbe  Arabian  peninsula.  The  leadiuK  Iribe  liad  against  unliel levers.  Tnc  Jews  rejecting  his 
for  years  been  the  Korelsh,  and  Mohammed  claims,  he  Iwcame  Iheir  bitter  foe.  In  623  the 
sprang  from  the  Beni  Hashim,  a  noble  though  battle  of  Bedr  resulted  in  a  signal  victory  for 
somewhat  waning  branch  of  this  tribe.  Ills  the  Jloslems  over  tbe  Meccans.  A  year  later 
father's  name  was  Abdallah.  Returning  from  he  was  defeated  by  the  Koreish  at  Ohod,  imd 
a  mercantile  trip  to  Syria,  Abdallali  was  taken  Medina  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  4,000 
sick  at  Medina,  aud  died  some  months  before  Meccans.  Abmit  this  time  the  BenI  Koreitiia, 
thebirlh  of  Mohammed.  His  molhcr.  Amina,  (he  last  of  tbe  .lewish  tril>e8  In  the  neighbor- 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  put  the  in-  hood,  surrendered  to  tbe  power  of  Mohammed, 
fant  out  to  uurse  with  Halima,  a  woman  of  the  and  over  600  men  were  beheaded  M'  bis  order. 
Beni  Sa<l,  one  of  the  Bedawin  tribes,  where  he  In  tbe  sixth  year  of  tbe  Hegira  Mohammed, 
remained  four  or  five  years,  acquiring  tbe  free  with  1,500  followers  made  a  pilgrimage  lo 
manners  and  the  pure  t<mgue  of  the  nomails.  Mecca,  but  was  refused  admitance.  A  truce 
His  Beilawln  nurse  was  more  than  oncealarmed  was  signed  at  Hodelbia,  near  tlie  city,  suspend- 
by  epileptic  symptoms  in  her  char^,  and  all  ing  hostilities  for  ten  years,  and  gninting  per- 
the  age  of  about  five  years  he  was  given  back  mission  for  a  pilgrimage  the  following  year. 
'  W  the  keeping  of  Amina.    The  following  year,  Discontent  was  allayed  among  the  Moslem  con- 
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verls  bj  an  expedition  against  the  Jews  of 
Klieibiir,  jieliliug  rich  booty. 

His  pluus  uow  widened,  aud  tLe  samejear 
he  sent  v/ritteu  deniiinds  to  the  Perstun  kmj, 
Chosrocs  II., Emperor  Hemclius  the  Governor 
of  Egypt,  the  Abyssinian  kinj,  and  leven  1 
Arab  tribes. 

Ohosroea  lore  up  the  letler  and  Muta  killed 
the  envoy.     To  revenge  lliis  insult  Mohammed 


A  breach  of  the  Iruce  it  tins  Uidb  by  the 
Koi^lsh  gave  grounds  for  attvck  and  Mo 
hammed  at  tliu  head  of  10  UMI  men  entered 
Mecca  in  iriimipb  in  630 

In  the  course  of  the  year  TSlf  submitted  and 
this  ended  opjKisitiun  In  the  penmsulu.  In 
08-i  Jlohumnied  willt  his  wives  and  4U,0t)0 
adherents  performed  the  "Farewell  Pilgrhn- 
uge"  to  Mttca.  The  riles  of  this  pilgiimage 
are  still  scrupulimslv  followed.  Three  inouihs 
after  Mohammed  fell  sick  and  died  in  the  lioiise 
of  his  favorite  wife,  Ayesha,  after  having  liber- 
ated his  slaves  uud  distrlbute<l  alms  to  the 
poor.  He  whs  buried  in  the  room  where  Le 
died,  which  is  now  included  within  the  Gieal 
Mi)S(|Ue! 

The  person  of  Mohammed  was  attractive. 
Though  little  above  ihe  ordinary  height,  his 
presence  was  stately  and  commanding.  Uis 
e.xpressiuii  was  always  pensive  and  contempla- 
tive. His  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  and  a  beard 
reached  to  "his  breast.  His  guit  was  quick,  and 
is  said  to  have  resembled  a  man  desceuding  a 
hill. 

As  to  his  character,  up  to  the  eml  of  his  life 
in  Mecca  his  sinceiity  cannot  Iw  doubCi'd,  and 
his  coudtict  seems  beyond  reproach.  He  be- 
!ieve<t  himself  to  be  the  divinely  appointed 
messeuyev  for  the  oveilurning  of  idolatry,  and 
he  siiSei'ed  fur  years  the  taunts  of  a  nation 
with  apiNireiitly  no  ulterior  motive  but  the  ref- 
ormation of  his  people.  Secular  history  can 
furni.sli  no  more  striking  example  of  moral 
courage  than  Mohammed  bearing  patiently  the 
scorit  and  Insults  of  the  Koi-eish.  From  the 
beginning  of  life  In  Medina  temporal  power 
and  the  aeuuisition  of  wealth  and  glory  mingled 
with  the  Prophet's  motives.  Cruelty,  greeil, 
and  gross  licentiousness  were  jusiiHed  by  spe- 
cial  "revelations."  His  conduct  during  the 
last  ten  yeai-s  of  his  life  seems  to  bear  out  this 
estimate  of  hischanu-ter,"  that  he  was  delivered 
over  to  the  judicial  blindness  of  a  self-deceived 

IV.  TA«  Ko»'«H,— Like  Christianity,  Islam 
centres  alxiut  a  book.  This  book  is  the  Koritn 
("reading"  or  "that  which  is  to  be  read"). 
This  title  is  applied  by  the  Moslems  to  the 
whole  book  or  to  such  selections  as  may  be  used 
at  one  time.  The  Korftn  is  the  foundation  of 
Islam.  The  faithful  believe  that  the  oiigiiial 
lex:  existed  in  heaven  as  a  "  concealed  book." 
"a  well-guarded  tablet."  By  a  process  of 
"sending  down,"  one  piece  after  another  was 
communicated  to  the  Pniphet,  whoiii  turn  pro- 
claimed  them  to  his  immediate  circle  of  follow- 
ers, and  so  to  the  world.  The  Moliammedan 
idea  of  Qod  excludes  the  thought  of  direct  in- 
tercourse between  God  and  the  Prophet,  and 
this  rendered  necessary  a  mediator,  who  is 
someiiraes  known  as  the  "  Spirit "  and  again  as 
"  Gabriel,"  who  dictated  the  words  directly  to 
Mohammed.  This  being  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  KorAn,  all  Jloslems  hold  to  Its  absolute 
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lerbal  inspii-ation,  and  regard  it  as  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal 

The  KorSn  as  given  to  the  Moslem  world  is 
ID  Arabic  a  volume  slightly  smaller  than  the 
New  lestameiil.  It  is  divided  Into  114  chap- 
ters or  aura*,  of  very  unequal  length,  a  svra 
literall}  meaniug  a  row  or  series.  This  collec- 
tion constitutes  the  Revelation  proclaimed  by 
Mohammed  as  received  during  the  last  iwenty- 
three  years  of  his  life.  The  beading  of  each 
suia  indicates  whether  it  was  revealed  at  Mecca 
or  Medina,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  these 
headings  are  the  work  of  commentators,  and 
form  no  part  of  the  inspired  text.  Every  sura 
is  in  turn  divided  into  verses,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  subdivisions  areactually  num- 
bered in  any  mauuscript  copies. 

The  114  chapters  are  arranged  seemingly  in 
a  most  artless  manner,  without  regard  to 
chronology  or  doctrine,  the  only  order  dis- 
cernible being  that  the  longest  are  placed  lirst, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Sura  I.,  called 
the  F'iUhiit.  8o  far  as  is  known,  Mohammed 
himself  never  wrote  anything  down,  and  if  be 
was  acqiituuled  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing (which  some  have  disputed),  it  seeins  that  he 
found  it  more  convenient  to  employ  an  amanu- 
ensis whenever  he  had  anything  to  commit  to 
writing.  At  Ihe  time  of  liis  death  the  revela- 
llonsexlstedonly  in  scattered  fnigmeuis.  on  bits 
of  stone,  leather,  and  thigh-bones.  The  great 
repository  of  truth  was  in  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  With  the  marvellous  tenacity  of  the 
Arab  memory,  large  numbers  of  Moslems  at 
the  lime  of  their  Prophet's  death  could  repeat 
the  principal  suras,  and  soon  after  some  are 
mentioned  who  could  recite  the  whole  without 
an  error.  With  Mohammed's  death  the  canon 
wasclosed,  but  up  to  this  time  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  systematically  arrange  or  even  to 
collect  the  contents.  In  the  second  year  after 
this  event  a  vast  numi)er  of  the  best  reciters  of 
the  KorSn  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  YeinSna, 
and  Omar  became  convinced  that  the  divine 
revelation  Ought  lo  be  put  on  a  less  precarious 
footing.  The  attention  of  Abu  Bekr  being 
called  to  the  matter,  he  speedily  appointed 
Zeid,  the  chief  amanuensis  of  Ihe  Prophet,  to 
make  the  collection. 

Zeid  worked  diligently,  and  brought  together 
the  fragments  of  the  KorSn  from  every  quarter, 
gathering  them  from  "  palm-leaves,  stone 
tablets,  the  breast-bones  of  sheep  and  camels, 
from  bits  of  leather,  but  most  of  all  from  the 
breasts  of  men."  The  tablets  of  the  Arab 
memory  were  at  that  time  the  reliable  source  of 
much  of  the  revelation.  The  manuscript  thus 
formed  was  given  into  the  keeping  of  Haphsa. 
one  of  Ihe  Prophet's  widows,  and  remained 
during  the  caliphate  of  Omar  the    standard 

As  transcripts  of  this  original  were  made 
variety  crept  in,  and  in  the  caliphate  of  Oth- 
m^,  sometime  alittle  later  than  S3  ah  ,  Zeid 
was  appointed  to  make  a  recension  of  his 
former  text.  With  a  committee  of  three 
Korelsh  to  act  as  tlual  judges  in  disputed  cases, 
the  new  collection  was  made  in  the  pure 
Meccan  dialect,  which  Mohammed  himself 
used.  The  former  copies  were  called  In  and 
burned,  and  the  recension  of  Olhman  has  re- 
mained down  to  Ihe  present  day  unaltered. 
All  the  facts  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
Kordn  as  now  existing  contains  the  very  words 
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m  dfllvered  by  the  Pm\<liet.    Various  ix'!Uliiigs 
lire  pnifliL-iilly  uukuowu, 

Oue  soiin^  uf  the  KorSu's  pnvver  iis  tbc 
simplicity  of  Its  (iMtrine.  The  uuitj'  uf  God, 
Jiidgiut-ut,  iiuU  Isluui  (tlicit  Is,  subiii{»sioii  tu  Hia 
■will)  are  the  fnuilimienial  iwn-hiugs.  'Ihe 
whole  substauce  of  the  itligiuu  Is  comiire- 
keudeduucter  tnoproposltlotDi,  M'hichareKouic- 
tiiites  spoteu  uf  us  iliv  AIohuiuniediiD  "  C'ou- 
fessionof  Faith,"  viz.,  "There  is  uo  God  but 
God,  aud  Jlolmmmed  is  His  Prophel.''  The 
former  sweeps  aniiy  ulolalrj',  and  the  latter  nt 
once  leuds  dlviDe  aulhurity  to  every  precept  of 
Mohammed.  The  purtiou  of  cuufessluu  per- 
taliiin";  to  faith  embraces  six  brtiDtlii-s:  Belief 
in  GoiT;  iu  llis  angels;  In  Hte  scripHires:  iu 
His  prophetBj  in  the  iTsiirrectiou  tiiid  iJie  day 

p  -   r ,    -    , -Jls: 

prayer,  uluis,  tiisliug,   uud  the  pilgrimiige   to 

Salvation  de|>eucls  on  belief,  anil  "the  be- 
liever is  M  ilie  Siime  lime  Ixumd  to  do  good 
works,  and,  in  pnrticiibir.  to  <il)st-vve  ilie  ordi- 
nances of  Islam. "  Large  [lorlluus  of  the  Koran 
deal  with  the  narratives  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  showing  that  Mohanmied 
had  come  In  contact  'ivith  the  corrupt  forms  of 
these  religions  (hen  In  Arabia.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament characters,  especially  the  Pnti'iarchs 
and  Prophets,  anil  Our  Lord  Himself,  are  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  reverence.  His  nar- 
ratives taken  from  tlie  Jewish  and  Christian 
sotirces  are.  however,  often  garliled,  uud  many 
art-  drawn  from  later  apocryphal  accounts. 
The  KorUn  prescribes  an  ethical  code,  dealing 
witlt  (he  relation  of  the  sexes,  inheritance,  tiie 
Indulgence  of  appetites,  etc.  If  we  may  trust 
the  opinio[i  of  some  of  llic  most  learned  of 
modem  scholars,  the  Korju  is  to-day  the  most 
widely-read  hook  in  existence. 

V.  The  Htideeth  or  Tr<uUtiouti.—k\\ 
SEohanmtedans  regard  the  Koiiiii  as  tile  only 
divine  iMok,  but  along  with  it  they  place  what 
they  consider  to  be  ILe  welt-HUthenllcaled  say- 
ings of  the  prophet,  which  they  call  "an  unread 
revelation."  The  utterances  that  bave  Iu  this 
way  come  down  purport  to  be  aulhoiiiatlve 
declarations  on  religious,  ethical,  andueienioulal 
subjects,  "imlnsplred  records  of  inspired  say- 
ings." They  inform  us  not  only  what  3Io- 
hammed  saiU  and  did,  Inil  what  he  allowed 
others  lo  say  and  <Ii>  unrebuked.  Mohammed 
was  much  a'fraid  that  he  would  be  misreporled, 
and  commanded  his  adherenla  as  fijllows: 
"Convey  to  other  persims  none  of  my  words 
except  tbose  ye  know  of  n  surety.  VcHly  he 
who  represents  my  words  wninely  shall  find  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  lire.  How  poorly 
this  injunction  was  followed  Is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  Abu  Uaud  received  only  i,tH*i 
traditions  out  of  500,000.  Tlius  it  appiars  why 
there  is  such  a  diversity  nt  opinion  among 
jioliammedans.  Various  canons  of  criticism 
have  been  laid  down  hy  learned  Moslems  by 
wlilch  tliese  traditions  may  be  sifted— such  as 
the  integrity  of  the  persons  trausniitting  the 
saying,  the  number  of  links  In  the  chun  of 
narrators,  the  style  of  composition,  etc.  The 
first  attempts  to  collect  these  traditions  were 
made  in  the  8th  centur}-.  The  work  of  Imam 
Malik  Is  held  in  tlie  greatest  esteem.  The  six 
slandaiTl  collections  (out  of  14(W  in  all)  are  by 
(1)  Mohammed  Isinail  al  Biikliari,  a.h,  25«: 
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01  Muslim  ibuu'l  Hn.iJ!!],  a.h.  261;  (3)  Ahu 
Tsu  Mohumniwi  at-Tirmizi,  a.h.  Zi^;  (4|  Abu 
Ua*ud  us-Suiislaui,  a.h.  273;  (S)  Abu  'Abdi'i'- 
Kahmaiiau  fiusa'l,  a.h.  SUiiiaud  (U)  Abu  'Ahdi 
'llah  Mohammed  Ibn  Majah,  a.h.  ST3. 

All  the  Moslem  sects  ii'celve  the  traditions, 
aUhough  tile  Ciuunilcs  itrrogale  to  themselves 
the  title  of  "  TraditioiiislB.  ■  Tlie  folloHlug 
are  a  few  characteristic  savings  of  iMiiLiimiueir: 

■■  I  um  no  more  than  a  iiian,  but  when  I  en- 
join anything  resiwcling  religion,  receive  It, 
and  wlicn  1  order  anytiiliig  aliout  the  iilfiiii's 
of  the  world,  then  1  am  nuthlng  li  -  •'  - 
man."— ■■!  have  left  von  t"     ■' ' 

will  u 


■■'Ihavelefl  yon  two  tbings.  and 
-'  ---   -    lona  as  you  li..ldllici 
ikot  God,  and  the  lit  he 


t  stray  as  lo»j 


ilieiu  f'asl. 


law  (Snimnh)  of  liih  prophet." — "  Some  of  my 
lujunetions  abrogate  others." — "  JHy  sayings  do 
not  abrogate  the  Wowl  of  God.  but  llic  \\ord 
of  God  vaa  abrogate  my  savings." 

The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  the  way  a 
tradiliou  was  handed  dtiivti  in  the  collectiou  of 

"Abu  Kuralb  said  to  us  that  Ibraliini  Ibn 
Yusitf  ibn  Abi  Ishaij  said  to  us  from  bis  father. 
ftu[ii  )ibn  Jsliuq,  from  Tiilala  ibn  Altisarif.  that 
lie  said,  I  have  lieaiil  from  Alidii'r-ltahinun 
ibn  Ausiijah  that  he  siild  I  bave  fiimi  Uara  ibn 
'Azib  thai  he  said  I  have  heai'd  thalilie  prophet 
said,  '  WhiM'Ver  shall  give  In  charilv  a  milch- 
cow,  or  silver,  or  a  leathern  bottle  of  waler  it 
sliall  be  equal  lo  the  freeing  of  a  slave. ' "  (See 
"Tradition"  iu  Hughes' Did.  of  Islam,  and 
Muir'sLife  of  Mahomet,  Vol.  I.,  Inliml.,  p. 
xsviil.) 

VI.  JWrtHf  <uul  the  BtWc— Moliam- 
medims  profess  \u  receive  the  Old  and  Xew 
Teslameul  beri^itiires,  as  well  as  lUe  Koiiiii.  as 
the  revealeil  Monl  of  God.  MohiiiniHCil  and 
bis  imnieiliate  foUowei's  seem  to  have  considered 
the  Koran  as  beln;;  in  perfect  hariuonv  "lib  the 
Ulble.  When  the  discrmincie.-  wel'e  rxiililed 
out  somewhat  later.  I  be  learned  Jloslem 
docloi-s  claimed  that  the  eurreul  Scilptiires  had 
been  corrupted  since  3Ioliaiiime<l'sllnie.  Tiiev 
claimed  that  tlie  Koran  tvas  in  perfect  aci-iii-il 
with  the  oiigimd  S<-i1ptures  to  which  their 
piopliet  had  access,  'ilie  morlern  discovery  of 
texts  of  the  Sew  'J'esiameut  olderthan  jMohnni- 
med's  limes  has  seiiously  weakened  that  argu- 
ment. When  once  they  are  compelled  to  adiiilt 
the  geituiueiiess  and  antiquity  of  the  uncial 
manuscripts.  Ihey  will  be  comiwlled  to  show 
reason  for  tlie  discreitancies. 

The  Koran  gives  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament history  ill  a  garbled  form.  Adiini, 
created  out  of  earth,  Ilie  "  cbiisenone  of  God," 
was  the  flrst  man.  Eve,  his  wife,  was  en'iited 
hy  God  from  a  rib  of  Aitim's  left  siile.  Iblecs 
(Satan)  tempted  tlicni,  they  fell  and  were  east 
out  of  Paradise.  Tlie  story  of  Al>el  and  Cain 
is  em1>ellislicd  with  rabbinical  additions.  Koah, 
"  the  Prophet  of  God,"  isapromlnent  person  in 
the  Koran,  and  the  narrative  of  the  floodistold 
with  many  amusing  details.  Abraham,  "  the 
Friend  of  God,"  is  mentioned  very  freely,  to- 
gether with  Ishmael  aud.lsoac.  The  story  of 
the  conversion  of  Abraham  Is  of  a  high  order. 
"When  the  night  overshadowed  him  lie  saw  a 
star  and  he  said,  llils  is  my  Lord.  But  when 
it  set  he  said,  I  like  not  those  that  set.  And 
when  he  saw  the  moon  rising  he  said.  This  is  my 
Lord;  but  when  It  set  he  said.  Verily  If  my 
Lord  direct  me  not  I  shall  assuredly  be  of  the 
erring  people.  And  when  he  saw  the  sun  rising. 
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be  said,   Tliis  is  my  Lord.    This  is  greater,  hammed  was  that  pcrsOD.    Mohammed  himself 

liiuwiieu  il  stl  he  said,  U  my  people,  lam  dear  calls  himself    "Ahmad,"    (Sura  61  :ej,   ''The 

of  the  iilijects  which  ye  associate  with   Giod.  l^isud,"  to  adapt  his  uame  to  the  tille  uised  by 

Verily  I   turn  my  face    unto    Uim  who  hath  Christ  whicU  Moslems  daim  had  been  [lerverted 

ciwited  the  heavens  and  the  earth:  following  from  " Paraclilos"  to  "  Paracletos,"  the  former 

the  right  relizion  1  am  sot  of  the  polj'lheists.  meautDg  "  the  Praised  "  and  thus  desigoatiug 

The  story  of  his  sojouru  in  Babylonia  is  given  Mohammed  ("The  Praised"), 
elalwraicly.      His  journey   to   Palestine,    his        Sir  William  Wuir  says :   "  After  a  careful 

dealing  with  corrupt  Lot,  the  lialf-mlraculous  and  repeated  exniuiuatiou  of  the  whole  Korau 

birth  of  Isaac,  the  destruction  of  Ihe  cities  of  I  have  beeu  able  to  discover  no  grounds  for  be- 

the  phiiu,  the  attempted  sacritice  of  Isaac,  to-  lieving  that  Mohammed  himselfever  expressed 

gctlier  with  apocryphal  hicldeuts,  are  tediously-'  the  smallest  doubt  at  any  |>eriod  of  his  life  iu 

set    forth.      Abraliara  gives   direction   to    his  regaiii  either  to  the  authority  or  the  geauine- 

children  as  to  Islam,  the  true  religion,  and  isac-  nessof  the  Old  andNewTes' ■ — -'~' 

counted  the  first  "Han!f,"the  founder  of  the  his  time.  He  wasprotus" '■■ 
Moslem  faith  in  its  preseut  form.  The  stories  his  system  entirety  correspouaea  witu  ootu.  ana 
of  Isaac,  Islimaei,  Joseph,  the  life  aiid  bondage  that  he  had  been  foi'etold  by  former  prophets; 
of  the  Hebrews  lu  Egypt,  Moses  aud  the  wan-  and  as  perverted  Jews  and  Christians  were  at 
derlngs  in  the  desert,  Joshua  (slightly  men-  liand  to  confirm  his  words,  and  as  Ihe  Bible 
lioued),  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Job,  was  little  known  among  the  generality  of  liis 
Elijah,  Elislia,  Isaiah,  Joiiah,  Ezra,  are  given  followers,  those  assurances  were  implicitly  tie- 
in  a  prolix  fashion.  Turning  to  the  New  Tes-  lleved."  (Muir's  Life  of  Mahomet;  Lond.  ed. 
lament  we  find  mention  of  Zauharias,  with  John  Vol.  I.  p.  Ixx.) 

the  Ba]>tist,  his  son,  and  Gabriel.  There  is  no  VII.  History  ofMohammedaH  Con- 
evidence  in  the  Koran  that  Moliammedeversaw  quests. — At  the  time  of  Mohammed's  death 
acopyof  ti>e  New  Testament,  but  he  constantly  (Jane  8th,633A.u.,iuthellth  year  of  theMoslem 
inenlions  it  as  the  "  lujil  which  was  ^iven  to  era)  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  had  em- 
Jesiis."  The  Koran  says:  (57:  HI]  "  We  caused  bj'aced  Islam,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  south- 
onr  Apostles  lo  follow  lu  iheir  (I.e.  Noah  and  em  tribes  whicti  preferred  Moseylemah.  the 
Abraham)  f[Hitsteps,aud  We  caused  Jesus  rhe  son  "false  prophet"  of  the  Nejd.  The  few  hours 
of  Jlaiy  to  follow  theiu,  uud  We  gave  him  the  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Mohammed  were 
luiil,  an<I  We  put  into  the  hcarls  of  those  who  critical  ones  for  Islam.  Ali,  the  nephew  and 
foflowed  him  khiilnesg  and  compassion,  but  as  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  a  young  man,  and 
to  the  monastic  life,  thcv  invented  it  ttiem-  Abu  Bekr,  Ihe  old  stanch  follower  of  Moham- 
selves."  Agidn  (3;  3):  "lie  has  sent  thee  a  book  meil,  and  the  father  of  Ayesha,  Ihe  prophet's 
(Kortui)  conBnnIng  what  was  sent  before  It,  and  favorite  wife,  were  the  natural  candidates  for 
has  revealetl  the  Law  and  theGospel  before,  for  the  leadership.  AbiiBekr  was  at  last  proclaimed 
Ihe  guidanceof  men."  (See  also  7: 156;  8;  43;  caliph  ("successor"),  aud  the  wisdom  of  the 
3 : 3»;  48 :  29;  » :  113;  S :  SO,  51,  TO.  73,  aud  110;  election  was  made  plain  by  (ho  vitality  which 
19:31.)  cli.iracieriKed  his  reign  of  two  years.  There- 
Very  full  statements  are  made  concerning  hellions  tribes  of  Arabia  were  subdued,  the 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  called  Jesus  (Tsa),  Jesus  the  government  was  thoroughly  organized  and 
Sou  of  Mary,  theMessiah,  the  Word  of  God.  the  ceutrulized,  and  the  long  career  of  victory  was 
Word  of  Truth,  a  Spiiit  from  God,  Ihe  Mes-  begun.  Under  Khaled  the  armies  crossed  the 
sengei' of  God.  the  Servant  of  God,  tliePronhet  Syrian  frontier,  occupied  Bosrah,  overran  the 
of  Uo(t  anil  Illustrious  iu  this  world  ana  Ihe  llauran,  defeated  the  Byzantine  army  on  the 
next.  Mohimuned  taught  that  Jesus  was  mi-  plains  of  ICznadIn,  and  invested  Damascus. 
raculouslv  born  of  the  "Virgin"  Mary  (Sura  After  a  seventy  days' siege  this  capital  of  South- 
8:87-43:  19:18-31)  who  was  the  sister  of  Aaron,  ern  Sjrria  fell  August  8d,  634  a.d.  (13  a.h.). 
"The  infant  vindicated  the  chastity  of  its  mo!ber  Sweeping  eastward  and  northward,  Khaled  de- 
mlriiculously  by  speaking  in  Its  cradle  (19 :  feated  a  second  Byzautlne  army  at  Tamook. 
33-84;  33 :  .'J3).  Jesus  perfiirmcd  miracles  lu  his  In  the  meanwhile  Omar  succeeded  to  the 
youth  (Apocryphal  Gospels)  and  in  his  maturity  caliphate,  August  33d,  684  A.D.  Jerusalem  was 
(3:43-46;5: 113-115).  He  was  commissioned  as  conquered,  and  all  Syria  was  in  the  hands  of 
u  Prophet  of  Uoil  to  coutlrm  the  Iaw  and  re-  Moslems.  In  the  mean  time  an  army  was  push- 
Teal  the  Gospel  (57 :  36,  37;  5:50,  51;  3:81,  254;  ing  across  the  Pcrshin  frontier.  At  live  battle 
61 ;  0:  6 :  85;  4 :  157;  3 :  44).  The  Koran  affirms  of  Kadisiya  the  initial  failure  of  the  Arabs  was 
(hat  Jesus  did  not  die,  but  ascended  to  heaven  retrieved,  Ctesiphon  and  Susa  fell,  Mesopotamia 
mIracuh)U8ly,andanothervicl1mwas,  iinknow-  was  gained,  and  on  the  field  of  Mahavend  (641 
ingly  to  the  Homan  soldiers,  substituted  for  A.D.)  tlie  Sassanld  dynasty  of  Persia  received  a 
Jesusonthecross.  |3:47-30;4  :155,  156.)  After  death  blow.  The  whole  of  Persia,  Khorasan, 
ho  left  the  earth  his  disciples  disjiuted  as  to  Kerinan.  Mekran,  Seislan,  aud  Balkh  were  con- 
whether  he  wasaproiihet,  likeMosesor  Isaiah,  quered  aud  assimilated.  The  century  had  not 
or  a  part  of  tlio  Godheail,  making  up  Ihe  passed  before  tbe  Oxus  was  the  eastern  boun- 
Trinity  as  "The  Father,  tbe  Mother,  and  the  dary  of  the  caliph's  em]jire. 
Son."  (19  :  S.1, 36;  8 :  51;  53;  43  :5r-65;  9 :  SO;  In  641  a.d.  Amr  invaded  Egypt,  which  fell 
3  :  73.  73;  5  :  19:  5 1 76-79:  4 :  169;  5 :  116,  117).  with  hardly  a  stnigde,  Ihe  Monophysile  Chrls- 
The  Traditions  leach  that  Jesus  will  come  a  tiaiis  throwing  iu  their  lot  with  the  Arabs  as 
second  time,  and  that  he  will  be  Ihe  Judge  at  against  the  orUidlox  Byzantines.  Otiiman  sue- 
the  last  giimt  day,  and  that  even  Mohammed  ceeded  to  the  caliphate  iu  644  a.d.  The  armies 
will  be  judged  by  him.  Jesus,  it  is  claimed,  steadily  pushed  westward.  Libya,  Tripoli, 
was  more  than  a  pniphet  or  an  apostle,  he  was  Tunis.  Algeria,  and  Morocco  fell  sviccessively. 
a  Spirit  of  God.  He  predicted  one  that  should  A  Christian  civilization  made  a  firm  stand  at 
come  after  lilm  who  should  earn-  out  hte  mis-  Carthage,  but  in  the  battle  of  Utica  (698  a.d.) 
sion,  and  Moslem  theologians  aflirm  that  Mo-  the  Byzantine  power  was  biokeu,  and  Husa 
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rode  to  his  saddle-girlhg  into  the  Atlsniic.  and 
with  raised  sword  look  possession  of  Ibe  regions 
beyond  in  the  name  of  Allnh. 

Othman  had  been  assassinated  In  650  a.d., 
and  All,  J[ohammed's  uepliew,  was  at  last  mised 
to  Ibe  caliphatu.  A  rebellion  was  put  down  at 
the  batile  of  tbe  Camel,  fougbt  at  Basi-n, 
November,  056  a.d.  The  murder  of  Othman 
aroused  llie  Koreisbite  faction.  Jlo'awij-a  of 
this  tribe,  the  Syrian  governor,  did  not  recogniiie 
Ali  as  caliph,  and  All  saw  it  was  a  hopless  task 
to  subdue  him.  The  slreuglh  of  Alt  was  in 
Kufa.  The  Syrians  gained  the  battle  of  Siffia 
by  fastening  copies  of  the  Koran  to  tbeir  Iniices 
(^T).  Disuffeclion  arose  among  tlie  caliph's 
forces,  and  he  was  murdered  In  Jauuary,  661 
A.D.,  becomiug  a  manjr  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  occasiouiu):  that 

Sveat  split  in  the  faiib  which  has  ever  since 
ivided  Shfite  (All's  factiou)  fiom  Sunnite 
(tradition ists).  Ho'awij-a  was  pioclainiMl  cn- 
liph  by  his  soldiers.  Moslem  Persia  prochiimed 
Hassan,  a  sou  of  Ali,  as  caliph:  but  ou  being 
defeated  in  battle,  Hassan  retired  from  tbe 
struggle.  Hossein,  another  son  of  Ali,  was  not 
so  tradable.  The  Syriap  caliph  sbowed  great 
statesmanship  in  the  management  of  bis  empire, 
which  was  expanding  in  every  direction.  Ar- 
menia, Cyprus,  Cos,  and  Crete  were  conquered, 
and  even  Constantinople  was  invested.  Jlo'a- 
wiva  died  at  Damascus,  which  be  made  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ommeiad  dynasty,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  680  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
soUiYazidl.  Thisvoluptuouscalipb  ordered  the 
prefect  of  Medina  to  strike  oS  tbe  head  of  Hos- 
sein, a  son  of  Ali,  if  he  would  not  yield.  Hossein 
fled  toward  Kufa  with  all  bis  family.  The 
Ommeiad  army  met  him  in  tbe  plain  of  Kerliola, 
near  Kufa,  and  surroun<led  his  little  comptiny. 

Hossein  declared  himself  ready  to  "      " 

pretension  to  the  caliphate,  but 
9th.  680i9thofMoharnim,A.H.  61],' 
to  surrender  his  person  to  the  enen' 

his  followers  were  cut  to  pieces. .. 

observe  the  lOtb  of  Moharram  as  a  day  of  publii 
mourning.  Tbe  news  of  ttils  bloody  ending  of 
the  snn  of  Ali  spread  coasternation  fa'r  and  wide. 
Revolts  were  with  difficulty  put  down.  Ali, 
son  of  Hossein,  wisely  refused  to  put  himself  at 
(he  head  of  the  opposition.  Medma  was  i)lna- 
dered,  and  Mecca  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  when 
news  came  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  caliph  at  Da- 
mascus (November  11th.  683i.  Mo'awiva  II., 
MerwHD  I.,   Abd  al  Mellk,  al  Walid,  and  the 


r  after  calletl  from  him  Jebel  Ta- 
rik  (Oibmiiar),  into  Spain  in  711  a.d.  :  Hoderlck, 
the  last  of  Ibe  Vi^gothic  kincs,  lost  bis  crown 
and  lltein  the Imttle of  Xeres:  Sfalaga,  Gninada, 
Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Barcelona, 
and  tbe  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  except  a  few 
mountain  retreats,  were  rapidly  conquered.  In 
731  Abder-I^hman  t-rossed  Ibe  Pyrenees  and 
swept  up  as  far  as  Tours,  where  his  host  was 
defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in  733. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Ommeiad  dynasty  at 
Damascus  began  'o  decline.  Ibrahim,  great- 
Krandson  of  Abbji.s.  the  uncle  of  ihe  Prophet,  of 
the  house  of  Hashem.  puthlmself  at  the  bead  of 
a  revolt,  which  under  his  son  Abd  Allah  Abu- 
Abbas,  the  "  Blooil-shedder,"  was  successful. 
The  Ommeiad  dynasty  gave  place  to  the  Abbas- 
gides,  and  the  newly-built  city  of  Baghdad  be- 
came tbe  capital  of  the  Moslem  world. 


n   October 

bis  refusal 
,  be  and  all 
The  Staiites 


Tbe  year  750  a.d.  was  tbe  luruing-point  In 
Islam.  There  were  still  further  com|uests  to  bo 
mnde  in  Central  .\sia,  India,  and  I'eutral  Africa, 


affairs  in  the  east,  but  the  Ommeiails  held  on  in 
Spain.  In  755  Abd er -Rah man  founde<l  the 
caliphate  of  Cordova,  which  ran  a  brilliant 
career  until  1018  A.D.,  when  Moslem  power  ia 
Spain  was  broken  up  into  various  factions. 
Christians  were  ti'eated  with  great  leniency, 
universities  were  estalillshed.  libraries  collected, 
literature,  science,  and  art  fostered,  and  from 
these  centres  went  forth  light  which  hastened 
(he  dawning  of  moilcru  civilization,  lite 
' '  Mozarabes '  (■ '  Arabs  by  adoption")  were  Chris- 
tiana living  under  this  mild  rule,  who  were  the 
instnimeuts  of  this  wide  diffusion  of  Arab 
leaniiug  throughout  Europe. 

Tbe  !?aracens  did  not  long  remain  in  France. 
In  760  Pepin  the  Short  drove  them  over  Ihe 
Pyrenees.  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne) 
drove  lliem  back  in  S)'Hiin  lieyuud  the  Ebro. 
By  the  year  lOitO  a.i>.  the  kingdom  of  Leon  wa» 
well  established.  Navarre,  Aragon,  Castile, 
and  Portugal  were  gathering  headwav.  Sitrdlnla 
in  1017  was  reclaimed  from  the  'Arabs,  and 
Corsica  ia  J050.  Tbe  Balearic  Islatuis  were 
won  by  Aragon.  By  the  middle  of  the  four- 
leeuth  century  the  Saracens  had  nothing  left  in 
Spain  but  the  lillle  uiouutuiuous  kingdom  ot 
Granada.  In  1493  tbe  combined  forces  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  under  Ihe  lead  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  c\t1ngidshe<l  tliis  last  faiiu  glimmer 
of  Moslem  rule  in  Sou  Ih  west  em  Europe,  at  the 
close  of  a  crusade  lastiug  eight  centuries. 

With  the  downfall  of  Ihe  Ommeiad  dynasty 
at  Dimiasciis  Arabia  lost  iwlltical  powcr'in  the 
Moslem  worlil.  The  Ablmssides  at  Baghdad 
were  non-Ar;dj  in  tendency.  The  subtile  scep- 
ticism of  Persia  brought  a  looseness  and  inilif- 
fereuce  in  Hbar]>  conirast  with  the  strict  and 
fanatical  Arab  type.  Founded  in  7r>0,  this 
dynastv  existed  until  1358.  For  a  hundred 
years  It  ran  a  brilliant  career.  Baglxlad  was 
the  resort  of  learned  men  fnmi  every  I'egion. 
Greek  letters  and  philosophy  were  cultivaieil. 
Haroun  er-Itasheed  (708-S09  a.d.)  gathered  at 
his  court  au  assemblage  of  the  wisest  and  wit- 
tiest minds  in  his  empire.  Arabic  literature 
expanded  under  bis  patronage.  Ho  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  and 
jwthered  informatiou  from  every  (juarter.  But 
Uie  first  cenliiry  of  Abbasside  rule  was  followed 
by  four  centuries  of  decay.  The  Karuiatblan 
revolt  in  Arabia  greatly  weakened  the  central 
orgnnlzikiion.  Turkish  meicetiarles  at  Baghdad, 
called  in  as  a  botly-guard  of  the  caliph,  ac:ijulr- 
ed  more  and  more  power,  and  the  last  caliplis 
were  mere  puppeU  in  their  hands.  Pnivinee 
after  province  was  dismembered.  In  1258 
Holagoo,  grandson  of  (ienghls  Khan,  overthrew 
Baghdad  and  extinguished  the  Abbasside  rule. 

Ill  90eA.D.  the  F^timite  dynasty  was  founded 
in  Kgypl  by  Obeidallah,  a  supposed  desccnilant 
of  All  anil  Fatima.  The  story  of  this  mystic 
rule  ill  Egypt  is  revolting  to  tlie  extreme.  Cairo 
was  founded  and  ma<te  the  capital.  Saladiu 
put  ail  end  to  ihls  dynasly  In  1171  a.d. 

In  Ihe  mean  tinie  Islam  hwl  bi^en  pushing 
steailily  eastward,  fiarge  biMlIes  of  Mongols 
were  converteil,  among  them  several  tiilits  ot 
Turks,  members  of  whicli  served  in  the  body- 
guard at  Biighdad  and  Icameil  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation.   The  Seljuk  Turks  appeared  as  an  iiu^ 
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destruction  to  the  Byzuuitne  empire.  Tlieir 
discontinuance  of  tLe  mild  treatment  of  Chiis- 
tiau  pilgrims  to  tlie  holy  places  ttboiit  Jerusalem 
excltiid  the  Crusades,  wliieh  lield  IhcatleDtion  of 
EiiTone  from  10S5  to  1291.  and  which  resulted  in 
the  cueckl[ig  of  tlie  onset  oF  the  Setjuk  Turk, 
but  left  Syria  a  prey  to  discord.  A  little  later 
the  Ottomjin  Turk  apiieared,  and  by  1300  a.d. 
liad  a  firm  posittoa  ou  the  border  of  the  Bjzaii- 
tiue  empire.  After  absorblug  all  the  Greek 
territory  in  Aaia,  the  Ottoman  aimies  entered 
Europe  in  1354;  Constantinople  fell  a  century 
laier  (1433),  and  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula 
was  under  the  crescent.  TLe  armies  of  the 
sultans  pressed  up  (lie  Danube  as  far  as  Vienna, 
but  from  the  last  part  of  the  17th  century  the 
Ottoman  lins  been  receding,  until  be  has  only  a 
preciirimis  foothold  in  Europe. 

Islam  obtained  a  firm  fooChold  iu  India  ns 
early  as  1000  a,D.  An  attempt  toconquerSiudli 
In  the  eighlh  century  had  failed.  It  was  not 
■until  tlie  Moslem  Turk  appeared  that  Islani 
maile  headway.  Seventeen  inTftsions  and 
twenty-flve  years  of  fighting  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mahmud  of  Ghaznl  (1001-1030)  had  re- 
duced only  the  westein  portions  of  the  Pimjab. 
Bengal  was  conquered  in  1S03.  By  1300,  as  a 
result,  of  the  barbarous  conquests  of  three  cen- 
turies, there  was  a  powerful  Mohammedan  rule 
lu  Northern  India.  The  story  of  Islani  in  India 
is  one  of  constant  revolts,  or  uninterrupted  in- 
vasions and  steady  aj|;graudiaemeut.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  iudeiwudenl  Koharame- 
dan  states  when  Hie  Mogul  dynasty  (IIP^-ITSI) 
put  in  appearance.  Babar  (1483-1530),  having 
gathered  headway  on  (he  Afghan  side  of  the 
Indian  passes,  pushed  through  in  1526  and  con- 
quered right  and  left,  until  at  his  death  his  em- 
pire stretched  from  the  river  Amu  in  Central 
Asia  to  the  dell*  of  the  Ganges.  This  vast 
powerbcjnin  to  decline  as  early  as  1707.  Inde- 
pendent Moslem  kingdoms  were  detached  from 
the  main  body.  The  Marhattas  grew  in  power 
»intil  they  were  able  to  break  the  Mogul  Empire 
Into  pieces.  The  English  East  India  Company 
was  already  at  work  In  India,  backed  by  the 
British  army.  The  Hrst  governor.  Lord  Olive, 
took  the  helm  in  1758.  The  Company  grew 
until  nothing  less  than  a  great  military  power 
could  properly  care  for  the  immense  territcry 
and  the  millions  under  its  control.  Since  1858 
the  Mohammedans  of  India  have  been  directly 
under  English  rule. 

The  spread  of  Islam  in  China,  Australasia,  and 
Central  Africa  cannot  be  traced  historically. 
During  the  last  hundred  yeara  its  extension  has 
been  promoted  very  largely  by  peaceful  meas- 
ures. Having  conquered  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Africa  Mohammedanism  pushed  up  the 
Nile  valley  and  across  tie  Sahara.  Abyssinia 
alone  has  been  able  to  withstand  the  Moslem 
civilization,  and  remains  like  an  Island  in  a  sea 
of  Islam.  The  native  terminology  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  nil  Northern  Africa  as  far  south  aa  the 
cqtiator  is  Arabic.  Misr  (Egypt),  Sahara, 
Souiian,  Bahr  el  Abyad  (White  Nile),  Bahr  el- 
Asrak  (Blue  Nile),  Bahr  el  Ghasel,  are  specimen 
names.  Tlie  Arabic  has  penetrated  soniii  be- 
yond the  Zambesi  River,  as  Is  shown  in  "  Kafir" 
(Caffre),  which  means  Infidel  orunbeliever.  In 
Zaozibor  and  throughout  Cenml  Africa  the 
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Swahili  dialect  of  the  Arabic  is  the  language  of 
commerce.  Islam  has  spread  In  Africa  by  tnree 
agencies — the  sword,  commerce,  and  the  mis- 
sionary. 

VIII.  The  Extent  of  Islam,  To-day.— 
It  is  impossible  lo  estimate  accurately  the  nnmeri 
cal  slreugth  of  the  Mohauimedan  wotld.  For 
many  years  it  was  reckoned  at  160,000,000,  but 
the  latest  iuvestieationspusti  it  up  to  300,000,000. 
Tlie  following  table  is  drawn  from  the  mast  re- 
cent data  (see  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1890): 

Europe. 

HoTimania 3,000 

Bulgaria 668,173 

Servia 14,589 

Bosnia   and    Herzego- 
vina   492,710 

Montenegro 10,000 

Greece 34,000 

Turkey  In  Europe 3,000.000 

Russia  in  Europe 3,600,000 

Total  for  Europe..      5,811,463  , 

Turkey  in  Asia(includ- 

ingArabia) 33,000,000 

Persia 7,560,600 

Bokhara 3,500,000 

Kussia  in  Caucasus. . . .     2,000,000 

Khiva 700,000 

Itussia  in  Central  Asia.    3,000,000 

Siberia 61,000 

Afghanistan 4,000,000 

India 50,121.595 

Ceylon 197,775 

Bnluchlslan, 500.000 

China 30,000,000 

Australasia 15,000,000 

Total  for  Asia..... 137.640,970 

Afhica, 

Egypt 6,000,000 

Zanzibar. 300,000 

Morocco 5,000,000 

Tripoli 1,000,000 

Tunis 1,500,000  ' 

Algeria 3,000,000 

Bornu(LakeTsad) 5,000,000 

Wadal 2,600,000 

Baghirml 1,500,000 

Egyptian  Soudan 10,400,000 

Sokolo  and  feudatory 

slates 14,000,000 

Sahara  and  scattered...  10,000,000 

Total  for  Africa. ..  60,300,000 

Total  for  Europe 5,811,452 

Total  for  Asia 137,640,970 

Total  for  Africa 60,300,000 

Total  Moslems... 303,653,433 

It  Is  believed  that  these  figures  will  fall  be- 
low rather  than  above  the  facts.  Let  us  exam- 
ine more  in  detail  the  various  countries.  Rou- 
mania.  Servin,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  have 
nearly  rid  themselves  of  the  Turk,  Those 
who  remain  are  scattered  about  as  land-owners 
and  merchants.  It  is  said  that  \hm  are  moving 
towards  Asia  Minor  slowly,  and  before  long  wiR 
not  be  an  npprechible  part  of  the  population. 
The  same  Is  true  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and 
Bulgaria,  although  over  a  million  Moslems  still 
remain  in  these  lands,  Turkey  in  Europe  has 
two  million  Mohammedans,  scattered  froni  the 
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Adriatic  to  the  Bosphorus.  These  are  more 
ftnlionarv,  nlihougli  it  i^  a  coniiiion  feellu^g 
ainoug  the  Turlis  iliat  Aoalolia  (Auia  Minor)  is 
thdr  [rue  home,  imii  liiert  is  a  I'liiisimit  iiiiisv- 
lueut  IhiU  wtiy  as  EHiiitiitiu  civilization  more 
nnil  more  pvrvadcH  the  Balliaii  pi' ii insula.  It 
shoulil  be  renitmbereil,  bciwevcr.  tliat  liy  far 
the  greater  number  of  theMosltuis  of  Zui-uiwan 
Turfcey.  etc,  are  not  Turks,  but  unlives  of  the 
land  whii  accepted  Islam,  and  have  always 
identified  thciiiBelves  willi  llic  Turkish  {rovcrn- 
luenl.  What  course  they  will  lake  is  liy  no 
uieans  certain. 

Mohammedan  ism  in  Eurojieau  Uns^ia  has  of 
late  atlnicted  C'onsidevabli;  atleulion.  fsiweiully 
since  tbe  last  ceiii<us.  It  is  largely  confiiuil  to 
Sonthem  and  linslern  It ussia— territory  wliieli 
forceulurieB  haa  been  occupied  bv  Tartars,  5Ion- 
goU  and  Turks  (syuouvms).  fu  IVV».  M.VTtS 
roubles  were  dispensed  liy  tiie  Ifusiiian  Gi>veru. 
ment  to  the  MussdiuaD  clergy.  There  are  said  to 
be  20.000  muftis,  niollabs.  and  other  teachers  iti 
,  Euro[>eau  Russia.  A  niajority  of  the  population 
of  the  Transcaueasus  district  are  ^loslenis,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Ax  liussia  has  pushed 
dowu  tutrard  the  Persian  and  Afgliatiislnn  bor- 
ders sbe  has  taken  in  more  anil  more  trilies  of 
MohamniedaDS.  Professor  Aruiitiiiis  VambOry, 
a  witness  of  the  highest  iulelllgence.  in  writing 
of  these  Moslem  portions  of  the  It  ussiau  Empire, 
has  said  ("Nineteenth  Centurv,"  Febmarv, 
11^90.  pp.  2(M-i):  "  lu  the  cities  oi  Central  Asia, 
where  Islam  has  taken  much  ttrmer  root  tbitu  iti 
tile  Caucasus  or  the  other  parts  of  the  Miihani- 
uLedau  world,  there  can  be  no  probability  of 
the  old  and  ktiotlj'  truuk  of  religious  ciiiifa'tion 
being  soon  shaken.  On  the  whole,  Islam  stands 
everj-wbei-e  Ilrmly  on  its  feet,  niir  can  Chrisii- 
auity  succeed  in  weakenlnc  it.  ludecd,  when 
subjected  to  L^Hslian  rule  it  seems  to  become 
strouger  and  more  stubborn,  and  Id  gain  in  ex- 
ptuisive  force.  This  we  sec  lu  India,  where,  In 
sfHteof  the  zeal  of  the  Chrislimi  missiouarics 
and  the  millions  spent  iu  tiieir  support,  the  coii- 
Tersions  to  Isliun  become  daily  niore  frequent. 
TV'e  see  this  Iihi  hi  Knssla,  where  statistlin  prove 
that  the  number  of  mosfjiies  has  (tmsiderably 
iiicn-a*eil  in  the  course  of  tliis  century,  and  that 
the  heathen  among  the  Ural-Altaic  pMpIc  are 
more  Husily  converted  by  the  Mollnh  tlian  by 
the  Pope.  .  .  .  IJokhara  will  still  loniri 


The  British  Empire  is  Ihe  greatest  Mciliam- 
meiian power  in  the  world,  in  that  It  rules  over 
more  followers  of  the  Prophet  tlian  df«B  any 
other  one  sovereignty.  The  Ktatislics  for  Iinliii 
are  elaborately  worked  out.  Tlie  figures  jrlvtn 
in  the  table  were  those  for  1M11,  and  pmlnilily 
several  millions  should  lie  added  (one  authority 

Sutiiiig  the  number  of  Sloslems  In  India  as 
0,000,000).  They  are  ma-Mcd  In  llcngal 
(33.000.000),  Punjab  (ia,000,O00j,  Norlliwest 
Pnivinccs,  Ini'ludlng  Oudh  (B, 000, 000),  Uombay 
(4.000.000),  Madiws  (S,000,000),  Assam  (1.000,- 
000),  Hvderabad  (1,000,000),  liajputana  (1,000,- 
000),  Central  India  (l>0,000),  anil  the  others  are 
in  Almcre,  Berar.  British  Biirinali,  Centnil 
Provinces,  C'oorg,  Baroda,  Cochin,  Mysore,  and 
Travancore,     Mohammedanism    has   considc 
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more  iiuickly  nor  more  slowly  tb:in  the  re.M  of 
the  popidaliou.  If  you  take  a  hastv  view  of 
India  and  add  up  totals,  you  will  find  t^ial  Islam 
now  has  a  great  many  niore  followers  than  it 
had  10  years  ago.  But  j-ou  will  And  that  the 
whole  popuhitiou  has  increased,"  lie  [iliices 
the  increase  of  Mohanmiedaus  at  101  per  i.'eut. 
durinir  the  nine  years  for  which  we  have  com- 
par-.itivesintlsiics. 

The  extent  of  Islam  in  Cliina  mast  remain 
eonjectural  for  inaiiv  years.  Thirti-  lulllidtis 
mav  si'em  too  higli'a  figure  (see  Statesman's 
Ycar-Book,  1890,  p.  412i.  Moslems  are  found 
In  ileuse  masses  In  llie  I'roviuce  of  Yunnan 
and  in  Western  Cliim-sc  Tarlary,  and  ihey  are 
also  seattenil  iu  conuuuuilies  throughout  the 
Kinpire.  The  Mohaiiituedan  niune  fur  China 
is  TungTn  ('■  Land  of  the  East  "l.  There  stands 
a  Jloliainmedan  mowme  in  the  soulhwcKiern 
angle  of  Pekin.  in  the  midst  <if  the  Alosleiu 
quarter,  where  are  found  3IIO.()0()  Moham- 
medans, llangcliaii  is  also  a  stronghold  of 
Islam.  Between  1S«5-T8  there  was  a  bloody 
insurreclion  among  the  Molinmiuedaus  of  ihV 
Kunsuh  Pnivince.  Acconling  to  l)r.  B.  Wells 
Williams  ("The  Mid.ile  Kingdom,"  rev.  cd, 
1883.  vol.  M.  p.  263),  the  Introdiicti.ni  of  Islam 
into  China  was  very  grndual.  It  began  at  the 
seaports  of  Canton  and  llungcliau.  " The 
number  througliout  the  region  north  of  the 
Yaugt/.  KSver  cannot  be  stateil.  but  it  prob- 
ably cxeeeiis  10.(100,000.  In  wime  places  ihcy 
form  a  third  of  the  population.  A  iui>sioiiary 
in  S/.'chuen  reckons  80.000  living  hi  one  of 
its  cities."  This  being  so,  it  is  prolmble  that 
!i0,000.000of  Moslems  isacouscrvalive  estimate 
for  China. 

The  wide  spread  of  Mohammedanism  In  Aus- 
tralasia is  becoming  more  and  more  evident.  It 
is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  whole  Malay 
race,  and  assumes' ii  iieculiar  Ivpe.  It  eslab- 
llshed  itself  iu  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  the  14lh 
[.'entiiry,  and  cnissed  into'Sumatra,  'lava,  and  ail- 
jacent  islands  iu  the  l-'ith  century,  thus  antici- 
pating the  Pormgui'se  by  onlv'a  few  years. 
I'heii'  are  a  large  number  of  3Ialay  Mosleuis  on 
the  Malay  I'i'n'insula.  iu  the  native  slates,  and 
under  tlie  English  Hag.  Suiuntra  (138,.M0 
square  utiles)  lias  a  ixipulatloii  of  2;0t)0,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  strict  .Moliiimmedana. 
Java  before  1478  A.  l).  was  Hindu  in  relicion. 
In  that  year  Islam  overihrew  the  chief  lundu 
principality  of  3Iiijapalii1,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  islantl  to  Jlohammedatiism  fol- 
lowed whhln  the  fenmrv.  The  census  for  1B86 
shows  on  this  Island  o\  'A),{\m  Mpnire  miles  a 
population  of  31,01*7,500  (sec  Slntesinan's  Year- 
litKik  1890,  p.  7T0|,  aud  of  these  only  11,229 
were  CliristlaiiB.  Mohammedanism  claims  the 
majoiity  of  the  rcmaliKh'r.  The  Celebes,  with 
a,  popuhition  of  over  800,000,  Is  largely  Muliani- 
inedaii  in  nOigion.  Islam  liail  just  lieen  lu- 
tradueed  when  the  PortugiiCHe  lantlcd  in  152'~). 
It  spread  in  it  hundred  years  ovci-  all  the  dis- 
tricts it  now  occupies.  The  south  peninsula  is 
divided  into  nine  native  Moslem  stales,  which 
form  a  kind  of  Bugis  confederacy,  lliey  are 
in  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  North  of  this  is  a 
smaller  Mandar  confederacy  of  stateH,  only 
partly  Mohammedan.  There  ore  Moslems  also 
along  the  north  coast  of  Celebes.  C'onceniing 
Islam  in  the  Dutch  posseiwiims,  the  Itev.  Dr. 
t5ebreiber  of  llie  lilieiiish  Missionary  Society 
says:  "Wherever  Mohammedans  and  heath- 
en are  in   tontacl,    Islam  is  winning  ground. 
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somelimes  slowly,  sometimos  more  speedily. 
.  .  .  Only  a  smiill  poriioii  of  tlie  whole  pop- 
ulation I'eniitius  still  lieiLtheii,  aud  tliosc  ouly 
siuiill  ivuii  iuaignilloatit  tribes  scottered  in  the 
forests  of  Siimittrn  and  Borneo.  There  nre 
some  strung  and  unmiscnkuble  signs  of  the  in- 
creasing vi^OT  of  Isliun  in  Dutch  India.  Ac- 
cording lo  the  official  staiemeiits  there  were  in 
18HS  iiut  k'ss  than  48,337  Hadjis  (pit^ims  10 
AlecciL)  iu  Java  alone,  against  ii3,803  iu  1874; 
tlms  nn  increase  of  40  per  cent  within  12  years, 
luSuinalrii—iiotincluaingAlcheeu — there  were 
a.dia  Hadjis  iu  18T4  and  15,287  in  1881!;  thus 
an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  In  Borneo  and 
Cciebus  they  increased  from  3,019  to  5,074;  tlius 
116  per  cent.  .  .  .  Those  Mohammedan  sects 
wh<Jse  well-known  hostile  and  aggressive 
tendencies  make  them  so  dangerous,  are  more 
and  more  supplanting  the  more  placable-spir- 
iteil  folks,  formerly  so  common  amongst  the 
Mohammedans  of  Dutch  India,  especially  of 
Java,  Another  hardly  leas  ominous  sign  is  the 
astouisbiug  growth  of  Mohammedan  schools. 
In  1882  then;  were  in  Java  10,913  of  those 
schools,  numbering  164,667  pupils:  In  1885  we 
are  told  there  were  16,760  schools,  with  not  less 
than  225,148  pupils:  thus  within  3  years  an  In- 
crease of  not  less  than  55  i)er  cent.  Even  In  the 
residency  of  Tapanoeli  in  Sumatra,  where  the 
whole  of  Mobamrnedaulsm  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  we  find  210  such  schools  and  2,479 
pupils."  (Report  of  the  Missionaiy  Conference, 
London,  1888.  vol.  I.  pp.  21-3.) 

Turning  eastward  from  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions, we  find  Mohammedanism  constantly 
pushing  forward.  The  large  islands  of  Bou- 
tou  anuJloonaare  inhabited  by  JIosU-iii  Malays. 
The  coast  vilhiges  of  Bouru,  west  of  Ceram,  are 
inhabited  by  semi-civilized  Mohamme<lans.  In 
Ceram  we  nave  villages  nominally  ^lohamme- 
dau.  In  Amboyua,  Bauda,  Gorani,  !lIanowolke, 
Ke,  Mysol,  Iiombok.andSumbawalherearecon- 
sIderuble  numbers  of  Moslems,  Ball  and  Lom- 
bok  are  the  only  Islands  in  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago which  niamtain  their  old  Hindu  religion. 
The  Siilu  Archipelago,  still  further  eastward, 
comprises  150  Islands,  inliabitcd  by  Mohamme- 
dans of  the  JLilny  nice,  speaking  apeculinr  lau- 
guage,  which  they  write  with  the  Ambtcclianic- 
ter.  They  uitrtiled  over  by  a  sultan,  who  claims 
icjvereignty  over  part  of  western  Borneo.  Pi- 
rticy  is  prevalent  in  this  region.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands  have  7,500,000  mhabitanls,  4,000.- 
UOO  of  which  are  unsubdued  Mohammedan  and 
pagan  tribes.  The  Moslems  are  mostly  in  the 
southern  portions  of  this  group.  Taking  all 
l^iese  facts  into  conHlderatTon  the  figures  set 
down  in  the  table  for  Islam  in  Australasia  are 
probably  too  small.  There  are  at  least  160,000,- 
000  Moslems  in  Asia  ahme. 

Turuitig  to  Africa,  we  find  ourselves  In  still 
gi-cater  dllHcuIty.  The  data  for  Egypt,  Zanzi- 
bar, Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  are 
correct  enough.  For  the  interior  we  are  obliged 
to  use  the  estimates  of  travellers  (see  Statesman's 
Year-Book,  1890).  We  can  get  even  these 
rough  estimates  for  only  a  few  of  the  tribes.  It 
does  not  seem  exorbitaiittopnidown  10,000,000 
for  those  unaccounted  for.  Crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  South  America,  we  lind  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries asking  for  Ambie  Bibles  to  use  with 
Moslems  who  have  immigrated  for  purposes  of 

IX.  Sects  in  Islain. — It  is  related  that 
Mohammed  said,  "  Verily  it  will  happen  to  my 
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people  as  it  did  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  divided  into  seventy-two 
sects,  and  my  people  will  be  divided  into 
seventy-three.  Every  one  of  these  will  go  to 
hell  except  one  sect.  If  the  number  was  put 
loo  low  for  the  Christian  seels  (probably  con- 
fused with  the  Jews),  the  corresponding  num- 
ber is  far  too  low  for  the  Sloslem  world,  and 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  indicated  by  the  tra- 
ditional uctemnce  of  the  prophet  holds  true 
to-day  in  the  fanatical  world  of  Islam.  Shaykh 
Abdu  '1-Qadir  sitys  there  arc  150  sects  iu  Islam; 
but  there  are  Indnlte  shades  between  them 
which  make  them  pmctically  innumerable,  llie 
twogranddivisiousof  the  Moslem  worldareSnn- 
nites  (■'  tradltionists  "),  who  accouut  Abu  Bekr, 
Omar,  and  Othmaii  legitimate  caliphs;  and  the 
ShIites("followers"),  who  consider  theflrst  three 
rulersafterMobammedasiliegitimale  rulers,  and 
account  All,  the  prophet's  nephew  and  the  bus- 
Imnd  of  Fatima,  the  first  true  caliph.  The 
Sunnlles  embrace  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
Moslem  world,  the  Shiites  being  mainly  confined 
to  Persia.  Upon  the  death  of  Mo'awlya  (a.H. 
GO),  Yazid  obtained  the  position  of  Imam  or 
caliph  without  the  form  of  election,  and  hence 
arose  the  great  schism,  which  is  as  strong  to-day 
as  ever.  The  Shiites  trace  tiie  true  Imam  down 
through  All,  Al-Hassan,  Al-Hussin,  Ali  Zainul- 
Abidin,  Mohammed  el-Baqir.  Ja'far  as-^kdiq, 
Musa  al-Kazim,  Ar-Raza,  Mohammed  at-Taqi, 
Ali  an-Naqi,  Al-Hassan,  Al-Askari,  and  Mo- 
hammed, the  Imam  al-Mahdi.  This  last  Imam 
is  believed  by  the  Shiites  lo  be  still  alive, 
although  absent  for  a  time,  and  they  claim  that 
be  will  appear  in  the  last  days  as  the  Mahdl 
("Director"),  after  which  the  judgment  day 
will  soon  follow.  Many  of  the  Shiites  carry 
their  veneration  for  All  so  far  as  to  account 
him  a  divine  being,  and  even  greater  than  Mo- 
hammed. Besides  these  differences  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Imams  and  the  person  of  Ali,  the 
Shiites  differ  from  the  Sunnites  in  observing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Muharram  in  com- 
memomtiou  of  the  cruel  death  of  the  sons  of 
AH,  Hassan  and  Hossciu,  while  the  Sunnites 


receive  the  "  fire- worshippers  "  as  a  people  who 
have  I'cceived  an  inspired  record  irom  God, 
while  the  Sunnites  acknowledge  only  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Itloslcms  as  such.  The  Shiites 
allow  pious  fraud  when  in  dangei'  of  persecu- 
tion. The  other  differences  have  to  do  with 
litursies  and  civil  law. 

Altliough  the  ShIItesntunber  only  about  fifteen 
millions  out  of  two  hundred  millions,  they  have 
about  as  many  subordinate  schisms  and  sects  as 
the  Sunnites.  It  is  hard  lo  account  for  this  ex- 
cept on  the  principle  that  Persia  is  the  nationality 
which  holtfe  the  inSnential  Sldites.  The  Per- 
sians are  Aryims,  and  it  may  be  the  outcrop- 
eiiig  of  peculiar  Aryan  tendencies,  and  that 
ersia  is  the  Germany  of  Ihe  Moslem  world. 


Egypt);  (8)  the    Malakiyabs 

(Morocco,  Barbary,  and  other  parts  of  Africa); 
(4)  Che  Hambaliyahs  (Eastern  Arabia  and  some 
parts  of  Africa). 
In  India  we  find  Sikhism  (Sikh  =  "  a  disoi- 
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pie  "  or  "  pupil  '*).     It  is  confined  to  tlie  Pun-  eyes,  even  thougli  the  couversion  of  idolaters 

jab,  and  is  a  strange  iiiixture  of  Hiudu  and  S[o-  and  fetich-worshippers  to  Isliun  seems  to  Qll 

humnietiaQ  ideas,  aud  is  pantheistic  lu  ila  ten-  theiii  with  a  gloumy  faiintlcisin  whicli  resists 

dencj.     Nanuk  seized  tlie  idea  of  the  unity  of  Clirisliaiiily  far  more  successfully  than  does 

Go<l.  aud  reduced  the  Hiudu  gods  to  tbe  sub-  heathendom  itself.     Mohammedan iatn  has  .un- 

ordiuate  position  of  angels.     The  soul  of  man  doubtedlv    un    elevatiug   iutlueuce    upon    the 

is  a  ray  of  light   from   the  divine  Light,  and  heathen  il  wins.     It  develops  a  iili-one  individ- 

hence  uaturnih"  sinless.    Sin  and  mistorlnne  are  iiality.  it    tbeoreticaily   aud   most    frequeQiiy 

the  result  of  delusion.    The  object  before  the  practically  frees  from  drunkenness,  caunihal- 

believer  is  to  attaiu  the  total  cessation  of  in-  ism,  eainbling-,  and  the  naore  dcgmding  heathen 

dividual  esisteuce.      There    arc    live   leading  practices,    ll  elevates  womanhood  auutlie  fam- 

sects  among  the  Sikhs.  ilv  to  a  certain  degree.     It  gives  a  regular  order 

In  Persia  we  have  a  powerful  and  growing  of  life,  and  has  iniroducea  lellera  eveiywhere 

sect,  the   Suti,  which  are  subdivided  into  in-  it  lias  gone.     Its  use  of  tlie  sword  recalls  the 

numerable  divisions  or  sub-sects.    They  all  in-  method  by  which  Christianity  lias  made  its 

«ulcate  blind  submission  to  an  inspired  guide,  largest  territoiiai  conquests  (Germany.  Spain, 

Sulism  Is   Mohammedanism  engrafted  on  the  South     aud    Central    America.  Siberia,   etc.). 

primeval  mysticism  of  Persia.     God  only  is  ex-  With  the  exception  of  the  Malidi  movement  on 

latent;  all  tilings  are  an  emanation  from  Him;  Iheupiier  Nile,  its  mcthiidof  propaganiiato-day 

religions  are  matters  of  indiflerence;  there  is  no  is  peaceful  and  successful.    The  startling  fact 

real  diSerence  between  good  aud  evil;  the  will  is  that,  although  Christian  missions  have  been 

of  man  is  fixed  by  God:  the  sold  existed  before  in  contact  with  Isluni  fur  so  many  years,  so  lit- 

the  body;  and  meditation  is  the  method  by  tie  real  progress  has  liccn  nmrfc  m  winning  in- 

which  the  soul  mar  progress  along  the  journey  dividual  Jiohamiucduns  to  Christ.    The  task 

of  life  so  as  to  attain  unlhcation  n'llh  God.  has  appeared  so  formidnlile,  that  no  great  mis- 

In  Arabia  we  find  the  Wahhahees,  foundetl  siimarj-  society  lias  been  organized  with  Ihe 
in  1691  A.D..  by  Mohammed,  son  of  Abdu  '1  special  object  of  reachtiig  them,  although  we 
■\Vahhab.  Tliis  sect  grew  out  of  the  Hambali-  have  several  societies  for  llie  conversion  of  the 
yah  sect.  lis  founder  was  the  Lulher  of  ^lo-  Jews,  wlio  numlier  at  must  eight  millions  as 
Lammednnism,  calling  Moslems  back  to  the  contrasted  wiih  iwo  hundred  million  Moslems, 
oiiginal  Scriptures  of  Islam.  He  proposed  "Wc  are  dealing  with  Islam  incideti tally.  The 
to  do  away  with  sain  I -worship,  whicli  per-  Iiest  that  can  l>c  said  is  that  up  to  this  time  we 
meated  the  Moslem  world.  Tlie  Walihabecs  hnve  l>een  laying  foundations,  aud  perhaps  this 
call  themselves  ''unitarians,"  and  claim  that  is  all  tlial  could  have  been  done.  At  any  rate 
any  man  who  can  read  the  Koran  and  sacred  some  of  our  fouiidntiou-stunes  will  be  abiding, 
traditions  can  judge  for  himsetf  in  matters  of  In  the  flrst  place,  we  have  put  into  the  sacred 
doclrine.  They  forbid  prayers  to  any  propliet,  language  of  tlie  Koran  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
-wall,  pir,  or  saint.  Tliey  hold  tliat  at  the  judg-  The  Ambic  Bible,  translated  by  Drs.  Eli  Smith 
ment-day  Mohammed  will  obtain  permission  of  and  Van  Dyck.  and  published  at  Ucyruut, 
God  to  iulercede  for  his  people.  They  forbid  Syria,  is  accounted  one  of  the  fltiest  t ran sfal ions 
the  illumination  of  shrines,  or  prayers  and  cere-  in  existence,  and  is  being  distrilmted  all  over 
monies  in  or  al>out  them,  not  except  in  jipMoham-  Ihe  )Ioslem  world  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Java, 
mod's  shrine.  Women  must  not  visit  graves,  "Wlicii  Jlohammedans  can  be  convinced  tliat 
because  they  weep  so  violently.  This  sect  lias  tliis  Bible  is  practically  Ihe  orighial  Scriptures 
always  been  fanatical.  Theswordwasappealed  which  Moliammcd  considered  to  he  inspired 
to.  Abdu  'i  Aziz,  the  leader  after  176S  a.d.,  records,  a  great  deal  wilt  have  been  gained, 
pushed  his  conquest  lo  the  limits  of  Arabia.  In  limds  where  Arabic  is  not  ilie  vernacular 
He  was  assassinated  in  1803.  His  son  Sa'ud  car-  this  Arabic  translatiou  is  reaii  more  freely  by 
rled  the  victorious  banner  beyond  the  peninsula,  MohammodaiiH  than  in  countiies  where  that 
and  threatened  the  Turkish  empire.  Mecca  language  is  in  common  use,  for  they  do  not 
was  coiiC|Uered  in  1803.  All  sorts  of  ornaments  apijear  to  be  yielding  a  point  to  the  Chrls- 
and  pipes  were  burned.  Toliacco  was  pro-  tian  missionaries,  who  do  their  main  work  with 
hibited  on  paia  of  death.  Sa'iid  sent  com-  the  masses  by  means  of  a  local  vernacular  trans- 
mands  to  Mohammedan  soreruigns  in  every  lalion.  The  Arabic  Bible  is  far  more  eflfective 
direction  that  pilgrims  to  Mecca  must  conform  than  any  missionary  society  we  could  organize, 
lo  these  puritan  regulations.  Slissionaries  were  au<l  which  might  send  forth  an  aniiy  of  mis- 
sent  out.      Disturbances  were  occasioned    in  slonaries. 

Northern  India.  A  little  later,  Mahomet  AH  of  Tlie  second  great  agency  for  reaching  Islam 
Egypt  sent  a  strong  force  into  Arabia  under  is  the  Christian  schools  and  colleges  scattered 
IbrHtiim  Pasha,  The  Wahhahees  were  Ihor-  now  all  over  the  Mohammedan  world.  Kobert 
oughly  subdued,  and  Mecca  released  from  the  College  on  the  Bosphonis,  Anatolia  Colleee  at 
strict  rule  of  ihEs  Protestant  phase  of  Islam,  tlarsovan,  Eupbraies  College  at  Haipooi,  Ccn- 
The  sect  since  that  day  has  made  little  if  any  tral  Turkey  College  at  Aiutab,  Orooniiah  Col- 
progress,  lege  in  Persia,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 

X.  Affencien  in  use  to  reach  Mohani-  Beyroui,  Assiout  College  in  Egypt,  aud  Jaffna 
»ierfrtns.— Such  Iwlng  the  slate  of  the  Moslem  College  in  Ceylon  are  a  few  of  the  list.  In 
world,  what  means  are  being  used  !o  win  these  Western  Africa  at  Sierra  Leoiio  and  in  Liberia, 
millions  to  Christ,  and  wliat  success  has  up  to  and  in  Eastern  Africa  at  Mombasa,  we  have 
this  time  attended  the  elTorls  of  the  church?  similar  institutions.  Tlie  great  universities  of 
We  must  believe  that  God  has  some  beneficent  India  carried  on  by  the  government  aud  by  the 
^m  in  view  even  when  He  allows  Islam  toarise  missionary  agencies  are  reaching  Muhamme- 
and  spread  from  the  ^clflc  to  the  Atlantic,  dans.  Alt  of  these  institutions,  and  thousands 
Could  we  fully  understand,  we  should  prob-  of  others,  especially  of  a  lower  grade,  are  con- 
ably  see  some  underlying  scheme  of  Provi-  stantly  adding  to  a  Chrislian  literature  which 
dence  which  is  being  worked  out  before  our  is  bringing  a  Chrislian  civilization  effectively 
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befori,-  the  Moliammcdaiis,  wlio  ia  the  Middle  world.     Over    a   huadred   confiicting  Uroslem 

Ag(!9  weru  leadtrs  in  science,  philosophy,  liter-  seels  are  foiiiKi  amoug  Ihe  seven  or  eight  inil- 

liture,  and  art.  lions  of  this  Aryan  race  dwelliuij  between  the 

A  third  agency  to  be  meatiotied  is  the  per-  Caspian  atid  the  FcrsiHa  Oulf.    Russiiin  and 

sonnl   InHuence  of    the  Christian  DiissiODnry,  Siij^lishfuflueucesarepredoQiioant.     Thenatu- 

whosehouie  is  an  example  of  what  Chriatiauily  rally  sceptical  Persian  mind  is  open  to  new  In- 

cau  do.    Silent  inUucuces  are  sometimes  the  flueuces.    In  some  important  res[>ects  Persia  is 

most  effective.     Tlie  medical  misslouary  is  es-  a  strategic  poiot  in  Islam.     If  it  could  be  won 

pccitilly  sticcessful  in  reaching  all  grades  of  so-  to  ChrisI  Islam  would  be  cut  in  two.     There 

cieiy.    Mohammedans  rarely  atieu<l  religious  arc  iudicatlous  that  great  trausformations  may 

Christian  services,  liut  they  are  respectful  ou  tnke  place  in  Persia  at  a  not  distant  date, 

the  streets,  as  a  rule,  and  welcome  the  mission-  Ou  ihe  whole  there  is  everything  to  encourage 

ary  to  thi.4r  liomes.    In  many  cases  they  are  the  Chiistlan  Church  to  move  forward  upon  this 

convinced  tliat  Christianity  is  the  true  religion,  its  gieatest  organized  enemy.   In  the  near  future 

but  are  afraid  to  acknowledge  Christ  openly  the  battle  must  be  squai'ely  joined.    Civiliza- 

for  fear  of  social  ostracism,  if  not  of  legal  per-  tion  is  slowly  but  surely  opcQlng  the  way. 

aeciition  and  martynlom.  Before  long  all  political  oppositiou  to  the  prini- 

Withoul  attempting  to  exhaust  tlie  catalogue  agation  of  Christianity  in  Moslem  lauds  will  be 

of  agencies  in  use  in  reaching  Mohammedans,  over.    Thefotlon'ersof  Christ  uever  hadamorc 

wc  will  mention  busily  Protestantism  or  evau-  serious  undeitaking  on  hand  wiien  looked  at 

Eelieal  Chiistianily  as  liie  only  phase  of  Chris-  from  the  theological,  social,  ethical,  or  uolili- 

tiauity   likely  to  be  successful   in   this   great  cal  stfludpoint.     It  ■ 

work.    Pictures  acd  images  used  in  the  service  and  the  most  cons 

of  the  Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Cop-  succeed.     "  Deus  vnil." 
tic,  Nestoiian,  Abyssinian,  and  other  decayed 

forms  of  Christianity  are  utterly  revolting  to  IHoliawk  Version. — The  Mohawt  be- 

follovvei'S  of  Mohammed,  and  churches  using  longs  to  the  languages  of  Nortii  Ameiica,  and 

these  can  never  hope  to  make  headway  among  is  spoken  by  Indians  west  of  Niagara  Palls. 

Jloliaramedaus.      The   simple   gospel    simply  lu  1700  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  translated  the 

proclaime<l,  must  be  the  effective  weapon.  Gaspel  of  Matthew,  and  some  chapters  were 

The  number  of  sincere  Jlohammedans  who  piiuted  by  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society, 
have  been  reacbc*!  sncccssfully  is  amall.  In  Now  York,  1714.  In  1787  another  translation 
the  Turkish  Umpire  it  is  still  death  to  these  re-  of  Matthew  by  Joseph  Brant,  a  Mohawk  chief, 
ligionlKts  to  embrace  ChristiuniU'.  In  Africa  waspriutediu  Loudouat  thecost  of  thecrown; 
a  few  individuals  have  become  Christians.  A  and  tmother  with  Euglisli  in  parallel  columns, 
few  ill  Persia  and  still  more  in  India'  have  by  the  New  York  District  Bible  Society,  in 
turned  to  Cliiist.  The  interesting  successes  1829.  Tlie  Gospel  of  John  was  translated  by 
that  give  ua  hojie,  have  been  acliieved  in  Dutch  Joliu  Norton,  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and  pub- 
Indin  (Java  aud  Sumatra).  According  !o  Dr.  lisbed  at  London,  1805,  by  the  Britlsli  and  For- 
Sc;breiber,  "  Of  the  eleven  thousand  converted  eign  Bible  Society.  Another  edition  was  pub- 
iii  Java,  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  lidied  by  the  American  Bible  Society  at  New 
were  won  from  amongst  the  Jlohammedans.  York  in  1818.  In  1883  the  three  Epistles  of 
And  in  Sumatni  also,  where  the  number  of  John,  translated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Christians  siucu  1878  has  Increased  from  3,500  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Irnuslated  by  A.  Hill,  a 
to  13,000.  there  are  hundreds  of  Moliammedans  Mohawk  cliief.  were  printed  at  New  Y^ork  by 
wlio  have  been  baptized  by  our  missionaries  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society,  and  in  1835 
during  the  [Mtst  tew  years,  or  are  under  instruc-  the  Acts  of  Ihe  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
tion  fi)r  baptism  just  now  (1888).  I  am  not  Romans  and  Galatians  by  the  same  translator, 
aware  of  any  other  country  whore  bo  many  lu  1836  the  same  Society  published  the  Epistles 
eonveits  have  lieen  won  from  Islam  in  our  to  the  PhiKppians,  Colossians,  Thessalouians, 
days  as  U  the  ease  in  Dutch  India,  or  where  it  TimotUj-,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  translated  by  an 
seems  mom  eiisy  to  win  many  more  of  them,  educated  Mohawk.  The  latter  also  tmnslated 
Notwitlislanding  tlie  Increased  vigor  of  Islam  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which  was  published  in 
in  this  region,  it  is  not  giowing  in  the  same  1843  by  llie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
ratio  as  Cliristiauity;  and  nltlioiigli  the  numbers  and  also  by  the  American  Bibte  Society  in  1848. 
of  Mohammedans  are  swelled  yearly,  very  con- 
siderably Indeed  by  the  natural  increase  of  tlie  {Specimen  verse.  John  3  :  16.) 
poptihilfon,  the  number  of  converts  from  hea-  1^^^  ne  Yehovah  egh  ne  s'hakonorongbkwa 
tlienlsni  to  Islam  is  very  probably  far  below  ,  .  „°j  ,,  S^  i.i 
that  of  converts  made  by  the  Chriaiiaii  mission-  ^'"agwe,  neoe  rodewendeghton  nene  raonhSoa 
aries;  and  whereas  conversious  from  Chrisiiim-  rodewedon  rohhSwik,  BflnejJDghka  kioK  teya- 
ity  to  islam  arc  almost  never  heard  of,  tliou-  kawegfadaghkoil  rao^ibage  yoghten  a-ongh- 
saniU  of  Mohammedans  are  coming  overfnxn  londe.okdeoghnonaonUbodiyendaneiieeteriift 
the  adherents  of  the  False  Propiiet  to  Jesus  adonliBta 
Christ,  onr  only  Saviour."  (See  Rejiort  Miss. 
Conference  Lond.  1888.  vol.  1.  pp.  33-8.)  IHoleitolole,  town  in  the  Transvaal.  East 

°,"^,"''''""'   Hunter,   ail   auliionly  on   the  So„th  Africa,  on  a  branch  of   the   Limpopo, 

statistics  of  India,  says  that  while  Mohamme-  northwest   of   Preiona      Mission    station   of 

dimism  IS  increasing  In  that  peiiinauia  at  the  rate  L.  Si.  S.;  I  missionary  and  wife    174  church- 

of  lOi  per  cent  In  nine  years,  the  Christian  pop-  members,  1  out-station   3  schools.  308  scholars. 
Ulation  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  64  per  cent 

In  the  siiiuQ  time.  Holokans,  a  sect  of  Itus^iin  dissenters. 

In  Persia  Mohaimnedaiiisni  seems  to  be  (lis-  many  of  whom,  having  bicu  txpelkd  from  Hus- 

integratiug    through     internal    forces.      Tliat  sia,  fuivc  settled  in  tin  C  aucasus  aud  Bulgiiria. 

country  stands  midway  in  the  Mohammedan  (»eu  hi  £.  Church  (North),  Bulgarian  Slissiou.) 
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Molii<-<-a»i  or  Splcc  iNlniiiis  a  gioup  of 
thii  Indian  or  JIftlny  Arcliipelitgo,  scntltifd  uvlt 
the  sea  from  Celebes  ou  tlm  I'list  to  Pnpun  oa 
tlie  west,  and  from  the  Philippiofs  to  Timor. 
Area,  43.946  square  miles.  Tlie  unniber  of 
tliese  iskuds  Is  said  to  be  severnl  hundreds. 
^Mnny  of  them  are  small  nnd  uniuluibiled. 
Tlie  large  islands  are  Ceram,  Gilolo,  iiiirt 
Booro.  Xearlj  all  are  moimtalnoiis.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot,  bnt  not  excessively  so.  Population 
(eslimaied  1888)  370,348  aatives  and  over  3,000 
EunipeaDS.  Tlie  native  population  cuuaiats  of 
two  races,  the  Malays  and  the  Papuans.  The 
>IalHy  Is  ihe  common  language,  nuit  the  Arabic 
character  is  employed  iu  writing  it.  Srohaui- 
medanism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  some 
few  profess  Christianity.  The  laws  are  chiefly 
founded  ou  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Tlie 
chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
Missionary  work  is  cariied  on  by  Ihe  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society,  especijilly  in  Oerum 
(q.v.). 

Holuiifft  village  of  As?am.  bordering  on 
the  plain  clAssam,  35  miles  south  of  Sibsagar. 
Climate  cooler  than  usual  for  As!iani.  Popti- 
lalion.  450  to  300,  As-Nagas.  lleligion,  demon 
worship.  Scx:ial  condition  gooii:  family  rela- 
tions dt.sti  net;  w<)man  respected.  Mission  station 
A.  B.  M.  U.  (1876):  1  missionary  anil  wife,  13 
native  helpers,  8  Odt  stations,  3  clmrcUes,  69 
churcb-memlieis,  160  schoolchildren.  ConCri- 
bulious,  133.90. 

Mnmbasa,  a  small  island  on  the  east  const 
of  Africa,  4'  south  latitude,  which  wo-i  the  first 
station  of  the  C.  M.  H.  in  East  Africa  (1844), 
and  is  now  with  two  other  stations  Ihe  Mom- 
basa district.  A  medical  woi'k  is  carried  on 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Swahili  people,  and 
the  Arabs  and  rich  Hindus  are  very  willing  to 
assist  the  doctor.  Tliei*  arc  91  coramuuicauts, 
2  schools,  280  scholars, 

nonnnlir,  city  In  Macedonia,  European 
Ttiriiey,  in  a  valley  1,700  feet  above  the  sea, 
100  miles  northwest  of  Salonita.  Climate  leiu- 
perate.  Population,  85,000,  Bulgarians,  Turks, 
Wallachs,  Albanians,  Gypsies.  Social  con- 
dition, civiliited.  Jlission  station  A.  B.  C.  F. 
il.  (1873);  2  missionaries  anil  wives,  3  other 
ladies,  8  native  helpers,  5  out-stations,  1 13  com- 
municants, 1  school.  85  scholars.  (See  Bid- 
garia  and  Macedonia.) 

Monclova,  town  in  Ceutral  North  JVFex- 
ico,  southeast  of  Chiliitnliuii,  northwest  iif  Bil- 
bao. 3lission  station  !}lethMlibt  Episcopal 
Chui'ch  (South);  1  missionary. 

nonichyr  (Miingir),  a  town  of  Bengal,  In- 
dia, on  the  Ganges.  Being  very  old,  it  is  not  in 
a  good  condition ;  but  its  numerous  temples,  elc, 
give  it  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  its  pic- 
turesque scenery  ana  healthy  climate  moke  it 
a  great  resort  for  hivalids.  Population,  56,»73. 
Hindus.  Sloslems,  etc.  Mission  station  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society;  8  missionaries,  1  evan- 
gelist, 81  church-members,  1  out-station,  340 
school -children. 

Slonitol   Vers  Ion*.— Tiio    Mongol    lan- 

?iiage  iSlongs   to  the   Mongol  branch  of  the 
r»T-AItBic  family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken 
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1.  Tlie Literary  Mongol,  wfmA  in  Mongolia.  A 
trnnslitlion  of  the  Ukl  Tesliunent  into  the  Lit- 
erary Mongol  was  cfEecied  by  JIcssi-s.  E,  Stally- 
brass  and  w.  Swan  of  the  Lundou  3Iissiouary 
Society,  and  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  In  1840. 
A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  niadc 
by  the  same  scholars,  and  printed  In  1846  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  The  same  Society  pubUsiietf  in  1880 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Mongolian 
chaiiurters,  under  the  editorship  of  Antoiue 
Scliicfner  and  Prof.  Pozdniell,  and  In  1881  an 
edition  In  Matichu  character. 

3.  The  Northern  or  Duriat  CoUoq'iM.  which 
is  used  by  the  Bnrlats  on  Lake  Bidkal,  to  the 
mimber  of  about  150,IH)0,  of  whom  only  some 
are  Christians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  Dr.  Schmidt,  aided  by  two  Burlat 
nobles,  commenced  a  tiatislailon  [>f  the  New 
Testament  Into  Ihe  Burlat  Cotloijuial,  which 
was  printed  at  8l.  Petersburg  in  1834. 

8.  The  l^iKkern  or  KtilkKiii  ColloquM.—S. 
translation  Into  this  dialect,  ^^'hieh  is  spoken  in 
Chinese  Mong<dia.  was  underlakeu  by  tlieltev. 
J.  Edkins  of  the  Loudon  JUs.«ionary  Society, 

and  J.  J.   Scberescbewf'—  ■'  ■'      ' 

Missions.     The   Gospel  i 
Ilshcd  at  Pekin  iu  1872. 

4.  'Die  Wenlera  MonmUan  or  Kidmuk.—lhe 
Kalniiiks  or  Western  Jlougols  occupy  a  large 
steppe  In  tlie  southeast  of  Russia  in  Eiiro)ie.  It 
stretches  from  the  bend  of  llic  Volga  at  Sarcji- 
ta  westward  toward  the  Don.  am)  Miulhward 
toward  the  Kuitan.  As  early  as  1808  the  aid  of 
the  BHtisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  pro- 


viding Scriptures  in  Kalmuk  for  the  jloraviun 
3Iission  at  Sarepta  was  sought.  The  nrepani- 
tion  of  a  version  was  entrusted  to  N.  James 


Schmidt  of  the  mission,  and  in  1812  Hie  Gos- 
|)cl  of  Matthew  was  ready.  It  was  printed  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1813  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  was  the  flmt  book 
ever  printetl  in  that  language.  A  second  edi- 
tion followed  in  1817.  and  in  1830  the  Gospel  of 
John  was  added,  the  Em|iernr  Alexander  I. 
sharing  the  cost  of  its  preparation.  In  1828  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  were  pnt  to  press,  and  con- 
versions to  ChriEtiauIly  wei'c  apjiearing  as  the 
fruit  of  the  previous  cfixjuhition  of  the  two  Gos- 
pels.  The  suppression  of  the  mission  brought 
alt  tbis  good  work  to  an  abrupt  end. 

In  1877  a  new  editi<m  of  the  above-named 
Gospel  of  John  was  greatly  needed,  bnt  the 
necessary  type  and  a  cimipetent  proof-reader 
were  no  louger  to  be  had.  So  an  old  copy  was 
taken  to  pieces  and  photogniiihi'd  upon  zinc 
plates,  from  whicli  a  new  edition  was  inlnted 
ami  Ixjund  in  a  more  attmctive  and  seniceablu 
form  than  l>efore.  This  iHiok  has  not  tieen  cir- 
culated in  Siberia.  However,  a  fresli  version 
iias  lieeu  fur  some  years  in  iirogress  for  the 
good  of  Ihe  Kalniuks.  Prof.  PoKilnicff,  of  tjio 
University  of  Petersburg,  was  antJioHzed  \ij 
the  British  Bible  Society  to  pi'e|iai'e  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Teslanient.  The  four  Gosnels 
were  published  in  1887.  and  the  entire  New 
Testament  in  1888.  The  edition  was  laive, 
since  according  to  statistics  in  1869  the  numlier 
of  Kalmuks  In  European  Russia  sliould  be 
119,866,  in  Asiatic  Russia  40,000.  iu  China  253,- 
000  souls,  or  a  grand  total  of  434,366,  possessed 
of  a  common  language,  not  indeed  devoid  of 
dialectical  peculiarities,  but  mutually  intelH- 
vible,  and  having  a  common  literature. 
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1  wrses.     Jolin  3 :  16.) 
Literary, 


MONGOLS 

Burial  Colloqural. 


DlnngAlia,  "the  land  of  the  Mongols," 
a  vast  part  of  the  empire  of  China  (q.v.)  lying 
in  the  mlerior  of  Asia,  comprisine  1,300,000 
square  railes  of  territory  betweett  latitude  37° 
and  54°  north,  and  longitude  85°  and  135°  east. 
On  the  north  it  la  bounded  by  Siberia,  on  the 
east  by  Manchuria,  on  the  south  by  China  proper, 
and  on  the  west  by  East  Turkestan  and  Jun- 
garia.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  2,500,000, 
one  fifth  of  whom  are  Cliinese.  A  high  plateau 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level  occupies  the  ^ater 
part  of  the  region.  In  the  centre  is  the  Desert 
of  Gobi,  where  sand  and  stones,  dust  in  summer 
and  snow  in  winter,  render  habitation  unbear- 
able. The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  ranges 
of  mountains  forming  part  of  the  Altai  chain. 
On  its  slopes  rise  tlie  Selenga,  the  Kerlow,  and 
Onon,  which  form  the  Amoor.  In  the  south  are 
rich  meadow-landa,  which  afford  food  for  cat- 
tle. Chinese  have  introduced  agriculture  to 
some  extent.  Mountain  ranges  are  again  found 
on  the  west.  On  the  east  is  a  strip  of  fertile 
land.  On  the  southeast  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  i^ 
the  mountain  range  of  Alashan,  which  reaehes 
in  some  places  the  height  ot  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  Alon^its  hills  pasture-land  is  found. 
The  climate  is  in  general  cold,  subject  to  sud- 
den changes,  and  m  summer  intolerably  hot. 

Mission  work  in  Mongolia  is  carried  on  by 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.   (See  Kalgan.) 

moil^Oli,  the  term  given  to  a  large  branch 
of  the  human  famDy,  which  has  been  designated 
Turanian  by  late  ethnologists.  It  comprises,  in 
its  proper  limitation,  the  hordes  of  Central 
Asia,  tlie  Burials.  Bashkirs,  and  Kalmucks  and. 
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motf  nidcly,  the  Chiuesc>,  Imio-Cliti)ese,  Til)e 
tauEi,  liumicsc.  Siimiost,  JlLl>lll^e^^t',  liskiiiio, 
liuiiioieiis,  FiuQs,  Lap|is.  I'urke,  Tiirlnrs,  ami 
JIagyai-s.  lu  very  iiiidfnt  liint.'S  lUfy  finiiii'd 
the  lledluu  Emjiiit  in  t'liuMiti,  iliouaU  they 
are  the  clmnicti-rUlii;  tioiumlii'  |>«H)k'.  Auolher 
offshoot  settled  lu  llit-  plniiw  of  Cliluii  iil  a  re- 
juole  purioii.  To  Ihe  Grttks  ILu  AIoij^mIs  weit 
knuwu  IIS  ScytliUus.  to  tht'  Itiiiiiniis  iis  Hims. 
Uutler  Uenjfhis  Khitu,  iu  Ihe  ISlh  wiitiiry,  Ihey 
overiiiu  iimrfouiiuered  thegreiiter  piii'l  of  Asiji, 
and  ItuKsiii  ttud  lluuiniry  in  Kiiri)pe.  The 
ItloujroU  vroiH.-r  lire  illvlded  iiito  thi'ee  brauehi.-^: 
Ihu  Eiisl  Muii'Tols,  the  West  .MougoU.  aud  the 
Biimts.  Uf  the  E;)st  Mnngols  the  Khnlkiis  hi- 
hiibii  the  i'e<^uu  north  i>f  ihe  (robi,  the  Sharu 
Mongols  ai-e  founil  Miiitli  of  the  Gobi  iLhmg  the 
Urunt  Willi,  iinil  the  tjliiiinigiil  iire  found  in 
Taugul  iind  Nonli  Tibet.  The  Weiit  Mongols 
are  found  in  Kokonor,  K:iUKiih.  ou  the  eiiHtcni 
slope  of  the  'niiaiishnti  Muniitiiiiis.  and  niiiuy  of 
■hem  under  Ihe  unine  of  Kalniuek^  luv  under 
the  rule  of  Kussia.  The  Buriiil^  lire  in  Ihe 
liussfHu  proviuce  of  Irkutsk,  around  Lake 
Buikal. 

The  original  Mongols  are  Ihns  desciihed  by 
Dr.  Latham:  "Face  broad  and  llui;  the  eheek- 
bones  slii[id  out  laleridly  and  the  naeid  lH>nes 
are  depressed.  The  eyes  ure  oblU|iie:  the  dis- 
timce  between  them  is  great,  auil  the  eaviiueuhe 
are  coai^-aled.  The  iris  is  diirk.  the  torueu  yel- 
low. The  eyebrows  foriu  a  low  aud  imiierfeet 
arch,  blaek  and  seanty.  The  ['oinple.\l<iii  is 
Iftwuy.  Ihe  siatiire  l(nv.  The  eai's  are  large, 
slund'ing  out  from  the  head;  llie  lip«  thick  and 
fleshy,  loi'ebe»d  low  aiul  thit,  aiul  tlie  hair  laiik 
and  tliin."  In  the  moiv  civiliKed  nations  of 
!)rongol  otigtn  the^c  origiunl  charac'tcristics 
have  been  inoditied  more  or  less. 

The  language  of  tlie  Slongols  is  foimd  iu 
three  dialects  ciirresponiliMg  to  the  division  of 
the  race  as  almve  gl»en.  It  is  wrilten  perpen- 
dicularly from  above  down  and  from  ji-ft  to 
right.  Seven  v.iwels  and  seveiilci'ii  consoiiants 
are  repri'sented  (see  SFongol  Versions).  Iluddh- 
Isnt  i*  the  moat  i>reviiluut  form  of  i-eligiuu, 
though  (.'onfiutlitnisni  and  Mohanimeilanisiu 
have  hnd  their  inHucDCC  upon  the  races  nearest 
to  China  and  India. 

Mnncwe,  East  Ccniml  Africa,  norlh  of  the 
Limpopo  River,  veij  near  Inhambaue,  3Ii»uon 
Elation  A.  H.  C.  F.  31.;  S  ndssionnrics  and  wives. 
The  headijiiarlers  of  the  East  Ct'ntral  Africa 
Mission,  with  a  training-school  of  38  members, 
Tlie  organization  of  a  diun:h  ha.s  been  delay e<l, 
although  there  are  a  number  desiring  church- 
membership. 

IHonrovIa,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Lil)eria,  west  coast  of  Africa,  so  named  iu  iKnior 
of  President  Monroe  of  the  Cuifed  States,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  Cape  Mensurado,  iu  Monrovia 
Bay.  The  town  is  laid  out  In  AmerifWJ  style, 
but  cocoa-nut  palms  and  mango-trees  ^ve  a 
tropical  aspect  to  the  place.  The  climate  is  not 
excessively  hot ;  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  not  more  than  81  ■  F..  with  daily  varia- 
tions between  77'  and  S8'.  In  tlie  dry  seascin 
the  intense  lieat  of  the  day  is  followed  by  cooler 
nights.  But  tlie  climate  ia  considered  very 
<hingcrous  for  Europeans,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  marsh-fever.  Tlie  |M>pulation  is 
estimated  at  H,400,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  ne- 
groes. Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  (North);  2  missionaries,  S68  church- 
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meml>ers.     Prolesiiiiit  Episcopal  Church.  4  mis- 

ciiuls.    Presbylerii.n  fhurch  (Novlh);  1  mission- 
ury.  58  coniniuu leant s. 


PresbyU-riauChurch  (South),  U.S.A.;  1  native 
pastor,  30  church-members,  39  Sunday-scholars. 

Moute  ClirlHll,  siatiou  of  the  l^imtist 
Slissionary  Society  in  Ban  Ihmiiiigo,  West  Iiiilic-s; 
3  cvimgelists,  34  church -members,  152  scholars 

IHonteiCu  Buj,  town  in  -lamalca,  AVtst 
Indies,  on  the  north  coast.  Population,  G.Odtl, 
Mis.sion  station  of  U.  P.  i'biircb  of  Scotland; 
1  missionary,  234  cliurch-iucnibers. 

]|IIniitt.'ni«irel4»M,  capital  of  a  district  of 
Ibesiime  name,  in  till' Stale  of  XiievolA-on.Mcx- 
iif..  a.(M)0  lift  almve  the  sea.  C'linmte  hot.  but 
bealtiiful.  Pdpiiliition  about  9.tm,  chicHy 
mixctl  S]iiini-li  and  Indian.  Ijiniruaw,  SpauMi. 
Religion.  Honiiui  Catholic.  Kia'ial  condilion, 
civilixi-.l.  An  oul-statiou  ..f  Miitanioras,  Me.sico, 
Pri-^bvleriiin  Cliurcli  (Sinilhn  1  orgiiniwd 
cburdi  (1^  aihb'd  ibiriiiL'  1»M;^).  4  preaching 
places,  IJS-ibb^nb-sehiH.I.  ■ 

noiileiifKrOi  un  [ndeiK'nilml  principalitv 
in  Euroiiean  Turkev.  It  is  bordered  <in  the 
siauli  orsouthcasl  bVKcntariaud  Kosmivo,  viln- 
yels  of  Tuikev,  on  the  cast  liv  the  Snnjnk  of 
Xovi  Itaziir,  and  on  the  nnrthwest  liy  Iler- 
zegoviua.  A  niirrow  strip  of  AuNlrian  liTrilory 
R<'piirates  it  from  tlie  Adriatic  on  tbi'  west,  ex- 
ceptiiig  where  the  newly  iiciiuircd  disiricis  of 
Antivari  and  DulcJEno  give  it  a  seidiounl  of  '2H 
miles  iu  length.  The  entire  ami  is  cs-tuiialed 
at  -l.tiSO  stgiuire  mile^  with  an  cxtn'uie  li-nglh  of 
lull  miles  and  a  width  of  W.  The  po]iiitiiiiim  is 
estiniitled  at  238.1X10.  The  priiicipnl  ciiiis  are: 
Cettinje.  Ihe  capital;  Podgorid/a,  Diilcigiio, 
Dilllilograd. 

The  goveiument  is  u  limited  monarch)',  iic- 
cordlUK  to  the  coiistiiulion  dating  from  18>'i2. 
The  piiuci!  holds  Ihe  executive  aulhoiity,  and  a 
state  council  has  the  legishitive  power;  practi- 
cally the  will  of  Ihe  priiicu  is  law. 

Tlie  religion  of  the  kingdom  is  the  Greek 
Church,  aud  that  too  is  under  the  direci  in- 
lluenee  of  the  prince,  who  api>oints  the  Iiisliotis. 
Nomiiiallv,  church  and  state  are  tndci>c]i(li-iit. 
The  number  of  adherents  Is  223,(11)0;  Ihe  Itlo- 
hamtnedans  numlicr  111,(100,  and  Ihe  Komaii 
Catholics  4,(J0O.     Eleiuentary  e(Iu<'ation 


(q.v.)slocl!,and  have  many  noble  chanK^cristics. 

A  dialect  of  the  Servo-lfij'iian  Slavonic  Is  Ihe 
language  spoken.  Agricullurc  is  Ihe  Icadiug 
oi«H|iation  of  the  people,  aud  live-stock  of  iifi 
kinds  arc  reared. 

Tliere  are  no  missionary  societies  at  work  in 
Montenegro.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  translated  the  Bible  into  Servian 
ami  Croatian. 


ely  mild,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
ami  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and 
rain.    Population  (1S69),  U,SA4,  chiefly  people 
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of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  desceDt.  Lan- 
^iinge,  Spanisb.  Relif^ion,  Itoman  Ciitliolic,  in 
Its  moat  degraded  form.  Soeial  eonditioo  not 
Koud.  but  improving;  morals  and  munDorsvery 
Tax  indeed.  Principal  Htatlou  of  tlie  Mexican 
B()rtier  Jlissiou,  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South):  flrst  touched  by  missionary  iul3ucnce  iu 
1846-48,  at  Ihe  time  of  the  MexiCHii  war;     - 


Border  jiission,  the  statistics  are  as  follows:  8 
oiil]iineil  missionaries,  1  unonliiinei:!,  6  inissiou- 
avies'  mives.  34  other  ladies,  36  stations  and  oiit- 
stationfl,  HO  organ i:!ed  cluirclics,  l,G40commuui- 
canla  (134  added  in  188B),  144  preacliinc  places, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  3,BO0  for 
all;  31  orilitiited  preacliers,  7  unordained,  17 
Biibbath-schoolH,  1 ,651  scholars,  6  female  schools, 
ST5  scholars,  3  other  schools,  TS  scholars,  6 
tlieoUigical  students,  5  teachers. 

Jif  ontcvidco,  San  Felipe  dc,  the  capi- 
tal of  ITnignay,  S<>iilli  Anievicn,  is  situated  on 
the  nonliliunk  of  the  lUver  Plate,  near  i!s 
mouth,  where  it  is  60  miles  wide.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  cleanest  and  most  liealthy  city  in  South 
Amerira.  thoiigii  the  water-supply  is  limited. 
A  n-nll  HiirvonnTis  the  city,  with  Its  one-storied, 
flatitiofed  houses,  A  university  and  other 
schixds  for  secondary  and  higher  education  are 
located  here.  In  1887  the  population,  including 
the  suburbs,  was  184,146,  one  third  of  whom 
wera  foreigners.  With  a  flno  bay,  it  has  quite 
a  1  rude —piliicl pally  witli  Great  Britain;  but 
lines  of  steniui'i's  run  also  to  the  United  Stales, 
Brazil,  and  Genoa;  and  Prauco  and  Spain 
sliarc  in  tlio  IralHc.  Mihxioti  station  of  the 
IMetliodist  Episcopiil  Church  (North);  3  mis- 
-' '    ,  5  schools,  901   scholars,  203  com- 
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Toimgo,  West  Inflies,  beautifully  situated  < 
I'levallun  of  considerable  height  in  the  wesieru 
part  of  the  island,  comniunding  a  line  view  over 
tliat  portion  of  the  country  wliicli  is  most 
thickly  populaleil  and  best  cultivated.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Mnvaviiins,  opened  In  1789, 
hut  after  one  year  closeil  on  occount  of  the 
dentil  of  the  muwionaries;  reopened  in  183T; 
now  under  tliu  eliarge  of  1  missionary  and  wife. 
'Mnntgmnery,  Olles  Fontcr,  b.  Wal- 
den,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A.,  November  8th,  1835; 
graduated  at  Middlehury  College  I860,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  1863:  sailed  as  a  mission- 
ary of  tlie  A.  B.  (;.  F.  M.,  and  reached  Ainlab, 
December  33<1,  1868.  He  was  the  first  mission- 
ary to  enter  jfaniali  after  being  driven  away 
three  times  and  almost  killed  in  1865,  but  was 
afterwards  stationed  at  Adana.  It  was  ebiefly 
due  to  his  courage,  skill,  and  great  personnl  in- 
fluence that  a  division  in  the  large  church  at 
Adana  was  healed,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 


r  known  bcfr>re  in  Turkey,  and  he 
much  rediu'e<l  in  sirengtli  to  rally.  He  died  at 
Adana  Bocomlwr  4th,  1888.  The  native  breth- 
ren, when  pcnnitled  to  come  into  the  room  to 
look  upon  his  face  ii  minute  before  the  end 
came,  wept  like  children.  "Notwithstanding 
the  rain  and  mud,  3,000  at  the  lime  of  the 
fnneral  occupied  the  paved  yard  and  verandas 


of  tlic  house,  and  some  3,000  were  on  the  house- 
lops  and  standiuK  in  Ihe  street.  An  Armenian 
priest  made  an  address,  in  which  he  said:  'The 
Armenians  as  a  community  wished  (o  express 
their  thanks  1o  God  for  giving  such  a  man  to 
the  work  here:  that  his  life  would  still  speak  ro 
us,  and  lielp  us  to  live  for  otiicrs,  and  not  for 
self.'  A  Greek  priest  wished  to  speak,  but  did 
not,  as  he  knew  no  language  but  Greek,  which 
the  people  do  not  undei'stand."  Most  of  tlie 
large  crowd  walkeil  through  the  mud  to  the 
Protestant  cemetery  u  mile  distant.  "Mr. 
Montgomery  was  one  of  tbe  strongest  men  In 
Turkey,  a  good  business  man,  a  strong  preacher, 
and  unusually  succesafnl  in  the  mnimgcmunt  of 

IHonttierrat,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands, 
West  Indies;  10,083  inhnbitunls.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Baalist  Missionary  Society  (Eng. 
laud);  1  evangelist,  13  church-members. 

Hoosh,  a  city  of  Eastern  Turkey,  83  miles 
southeast  of  Erz  room,  inalargc  plain,  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  whole  section.  The  popu- 
lation is  Koordishand  Armenian.  The  Koords 
are  very  ticrcu.  and  tnmt  tbe  Christians  most 
oppressively.  This  plain  Is  Ihe  home  of  Moussa 
Beg,  a  famous  Koordi^h  chief,  who  attacked  two 
American  miseionari»»,  and  committed  sucli 
assaults  on  the  Armenians  that  he  was  called  to 
Ciinstaulin[>p1e,  and  ilesplte  tlie  most  active 
efforts  of  his  friends,  was  exiled.  JVlission  out- 
station  of  tbe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  worked  fram  Bitlis. 

noradabad,  British  India,  a  town  in  the 
Rohilkutid  district,  Northwest  Provinces.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North);  1  missionary,  1  assistant  missionary,  3 
sinujle  ladies,  3  other  European  assistants,  76 
naiive  helpers,  8chHrches,  837  church -members, 
31  schools,  1,363  scholars. 

Moratuininnlla,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  district  of  Colombo.  Mission  station  of  the 
TVesleyan  Metliodist  Missionary  Society;  1  mis- 
sionary, 13  local  preM3hers,  w6  chui'ch. mem- 
bers, 405  scholars. 

IHoravlan  Hill,  a  station  of  the  IMoravian 
Brethren  in  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa.  Owing  to  droughts  and  scarcity  of 
employment,  many  of  llie  members  ot  tlie 
Moravian  congregation  at  Gnadendal,  Mamre, 
etc.,  wandered  10  Cape  Town  and  settled  there, 
finding  shelter  chiefly  iu  Malay  lodging-houses. 
Their  spiritual  life  suffered  much  fi'om  the  loss 
of  cliurcb  privileges,  and  the  biulhren  deter- 
mined to  follow  them.  At  first  Ihey  visited 
Cape  Town  oncea  week;  hut  tliis  being  found 
Insuflieient,  one  of  the  missionaries  and  his  wife 
removed  thither,  and  purchased  a  piece  of 
property,  which  they  named  Moravian  Hill, 
where  tliey  settleil.  and  soon  brought  about  the 
building  of  a  church,  which  is  well  mid  faith- 
fully  attended  by  quite  a  large  congregation. 

iHor avian  Miasinnn.—HiKtoru.—The 
Unilns  Fratrum,  or  the  Moravian  CImrcli,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  was  founded  In  Ibe  year  1457 
by  followers  of  John  Huss,  the  Boliemian  re- 
former and  martyr.  In  spile  of  frequent  and 
severe  persecutions  it  liourished  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  for  a  century  and  three  quarters,  and 
was  then  forcibly  overtlirown  by  Ferdinand 
II.,  a  biiroied  Romanist,  in  the  so-called.  Bohe- 
mian Anti-Re  fori  nation,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.   Their  episcopate,  however. 
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was  carefully  preacrveil  iu  the  event  of  n  rc- 
suacilatiOD  of  their  cliurcli,  nnil  it  "  hkldcu 
seed  "  remained  in  Bohciniii  uud  Mornriu. 

Iu  1133  some  descciidiiulM  of  tliu  breihren 
belonging  to  tlie  "  hidden  seed  "  emigrated  to 
tin  estiLtu  of  C'DUDt  Ziuzetidorf  in  t^iiNOtiy,  mid 
foiiudeii  Herniliul,  vrliich  gren-  to  bi-  «  Uotir- 
Isliiug  settlement. 

As  early  as  the  year  1715  Count  Ziiizeiidorf, 
-while  yet  nt  the  acHdvmy  at  llnlk-,  liud  entered 
into  B,  coveniLiit  n-iih  the  friend  of  his  yiiuth, 
Fred,  de  Wutteville,  to  esttiMlsh  missions, 
especially  nmimg  tiiotie  heiitheu  liilius  which 
were  lotklly  neglected  by  otlieiv.  He  hiid  iiu 
opportnnily,  while  at  the  lioui^e  of  Professor 
Franke,  to  lieav  necniiiitR  relative  to  the  niis- 
BioD  estii1>li*lieil  liy  Fred.  AV.  Klnc  of  Den- 
niBrk.anioug  the  3IiilntiiirR  nt  TniniiueriiiL'.  in  llic 
East  Iiulies;  hcbeeiinio  actiiiainteci  tbere  with 
some  missinunrles  whom  Mt.  Franke  was  |ive- 
pnring  for  ttieir  iuleiiilcd  Kitiifitimi,  for  nhich 
they  were  soon  to  set  onl  by  way  of  Cuin'ii- 
iagen,  as  well  as  with  (Hhers  vrhii  hnpiieiied  to 
be  on  a  visit  nl  his  Iioukc.  Tills  excitcil  in  him 
an  earnest  desire  to  turtlier,  ns  far  a*  be  cimid, 
the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  UihI  by  the 
conversion  of  heathen  nations,  as  soon  iis  n  door 
should  be  opened  for  tliat  inirpuse.  Tiiis  op- 
portnnity  presented  Itself  in  the  yesir  ITyi,  when 
Count  ZioKendoi'f  undertook  a.  journey  to 
Copenhagen  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Christian  VI.  For  on  this  occasion 
some  of  tJie  brethren  wlui  ]>eIonged  to  the 
household  of  the  coniit  bfciiine  fiei  in  Hinted  with, 
a  negro  from  the  West  Indies,  nnme<l  Anthony. 
who  was  then  employed  hi  the  service  iif 
Count  dc  Ljiurwi^  at  Cuix-nhnjien.  Tiie 
brethren,  and  espeeiidly  David  Nilselimaun 
(who  in  Ike  seiiiicl  assistcrl  in  tiio  coninience- 
ment  of  tlie  drat  misslnn.  and  was  consecrated 
a  bisiinp  In  1733,  cliietly  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  ami  furtberimeu  of  the  Brethren's 
mUsioua  atnong  the  hcatiienj,  were  iiifonne<l 
by  this  negro,  that  while  yet  on  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas  lie  had  often  felt  riu  anient  long- 
ing after  a  full  revelation  of  the  illviiie  tviilli, 
in  cooseipience  of  wliicb  he  liiul  pmved  to  God 
to  give  hlni  :in  Insight  into  thennturc  of  thnl  doc- 
trine whieh  Ihe  Christians  professed  ti)  believe 
in.  Go<1  liad  in  His  providence  led  him  to  Co- 
penhagen, whi-ivhc  had  recclveil  ilislmclion  In 
the  Christian  faith,  and  lieen  addeil  to  the  church 
by  baptism.  He  then  described  in  a  lively  man- 
ner the  lamentable  situation  of  the  lU'gro  slaves 
on  that  island,  l>otli  as  to  tcmitoral  i.nif  spiritual 
tilings;  and  deplored  more  especially  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  own  sister  there,  who, 
like  himself,  had  entertained  an  earnest  dcsiri!  to 
become  acciitalnted  with  GihI,  but  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  obtaining  instruction  in 
Consei4uence  of  her  being  In  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  who  frequently  ollerud  up  [iniyers  to  God 
that  he  would  send  some  messenger  1o  inslmet 
her  in  the  way  of  salvation.  He  concluded  his 
representations  on  this  snliject  by  expressing  a 
confident  hope,  that  if  instruction  cimld  l>e  con- 
veyed to  them,  she,  and  many  otlier  negroes 
who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  her,  woold  1>e 
converted  to  Christianity.  Connl  Ziintcndorf 
being  informed  of  this  subject,  deemed  it  of  so 
mucli  importance,  that  he  wished  to  send 
David  Nitschmunn  immediately  to  SI-  Thomas. 
to  cariT  the  consolatory  tidings  of  the  gospel  to 
this  di.stressed  negro  ivoniaii  and  lief  fellow- 
slaves.     But  us  this  was  found   to  be  impracti- 
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cable,  he  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  IleiTU- 
hut,  whither  he  desired  tlie  negro  Anthony 
and  David  Nitschmann  to  follow  him.  in  order 
that  the  former  might  himself  make  known  his 
request.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Hermhnl. 
the  Count  reliite<l.  acconllug  to  his  usual  prac- 
tice, July  '2'ii\,  1731,  to  1  he atisendiled  cougi'ega- 
tion,  tbe  most  reiuaikatdc  ineidenis  of  his  join- 
ney,  and  aciiiiainted  Ihcni  particularly  with 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  ucgnies  in  St. 
Thomas.  His  narrative  excited  in  the  hearts  of 
two  young  and  lively  brelhivn,  John  Leonhard 
Dober  and  Tobias  LeU]iold,  un  earnest  desire  to 
go  and  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesns  Chris!  to 
these  ]MHir  slaves.  They  were  intimate  friends, 
yet  tiiL^-  did  not.  on  that  day,  comninniciite  to 
each  other  Iheir  s<'ntiments  aii<I  views. 

It  was  Leonhard  Uolwr's  custom  evcrv  even- 
ing to  ciaivetsc  wUh  Toliiiis  Lenpold  concern- 
iug  the  dav  that  was  now  passed,  and  to  eii- 
giige  with  ilim  in  pnKer;  and  biivhijr  (ixed  his 
mind  on  him  as  a  stuialile  fellow -1  ravel  ler  aiul 
fellow-worker  imiong  the  negroes  In  SI.  Thomas, 
he  ileterniined  to  mention  to  bini  the  impulse 
he  felt,  and  if  he  founil  him  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  to  consldiT  the  iitTair  as  settled  and  to 
give  it  further  publicity.  How  giviil  ihen  was 
bis  nslonislinietit  when  lie  leiirned  IViini  his 
friend  that  he  himself  had  fell  tbe  .'■^iitic  iiiipulse 
to  go  among  the  slaves  in  St.  Tlionnis.  and  thai 
he  liiid  nut  been  able  to  fix  his  mhid  on  any 
other  than  ids  intimate  friend  to  be  bis  com- 
panion and  assistant  ill  this  undeiliiking. 

.Inly  llic  31)lh  the  negro  Anthony  arrived  at 
Ilernihiit;  and  sfnai  aficr  un  op]wrtnnily  was 
given  him  to  make  known  his  i-eiiucsi  to  the 
congn'gntion,  on  which  (N-ciision  Ihe  count 
acted  a"  his  interpreter,  for  bis  iiddn'ss  was  de- 
livered in  the  Dutch  language.  In  this  iiddi'es.s 
he  describe*].  In  feeling  terms,  Ihe  miserable 
condition  of  Ihe  blacks  hi  the  West  Indies,  who 
not  only  were  groaning  niiiler  the  yoke  of  the 
most  oppressive  slavcrv,  but  lived  in  tbe  coni- 
mission  of  the  most  Iicit]i>us  vices,  in  con- 
se(|ucnce  of  tliiil  gross  darkness  in  which  they 
walked,  not  knowuig  anything  of  God  iind  of 
His  Christ.  He  expressed  a  bo|)e  that  as  soon 
as  the  cru<'ified  Saviour  should  bi;  preached  to 
the  negroes  manv  of  Ihein  would  be  cotiveiled, 
and  mentioned  in  this  view  his  own  sister  more 
piirtlcniarly:  bnt  added  thai  it  would  1h!  almost 
iniposKible  for  a  teaclier  to  have:  any  iiitwtourse 
with  them,  except  hu  winild  himself  submit  to 
nstateof  slavery:  forlhene«jioeswei'e  so  over- 
whelmed with  lalKirs  that  tlien;  would  l)C  no 
access  to  them  whh  a  view  to  give  tlieni  instruc- 
tion, except  in  the  hours  they  were  doomed  to 
spend  in  tliclr  lalxirs. 

Leonhard  Dober  and  'I'obias  Lenpold.  how- 
evtT,  were  not  intimidaUd  by  this  lepresi-iiia- 
llon,  but  ileclarcd  their  willingness  to  sacrillce 
their  lives  in  the  H<'rvlce  of  <iur  Kavlinir,  and  to 
be  sold  as  slaves  if  they  i:oiild  win  but  one  soul 
for  ilim.  Ttieir  wb<de  jirrjject,  liowover.  met 
Willi  little  encoiirageineni  from  the  congi'egn- 
tion:  in  the  first  histance,  mi>st  of  them  con- 
sidered it  as  a  well-meant  but  impniclicabU'  in- 
tention of  youths  who,  being  full  of  anlor  and 
courage,  did  not  sntflclcnlly  take  Into  account 
the  Insurmountable  olistaeles  eonuected  w  itli  it. 
Leonhard  Dober  drew  up  a  memorial  addressed 
to  the  congregation,  in  which  he  says:  "Yonrc- 
qnlrc  me  to  state  the  rensini  I  have  to  assign  for 
my  pro])osed  tuidertakiiig.  1  liiive  Ihei-eforc  to 
make  the  following  declara'" 
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iiitKution  for  (he  time  prusent  to  gofrom  home,  iiition   uigitig   thera  also  lo  believe  iu  Ciirist. 

but  lallievtolarry.witliu  view  lo gel  more  (irmly  Tliia  admonition  gave  the  brethren  an  oppor- 

rooled  and  gniunded  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  luuity  to  begin  there  and  llicn  their  labors  by 

but  wht'ti  the  count  relumed  from  his  journey  preaching  to  Anna  and  her  brotiier,  and  noiae 

to  Dcuiuiirk,  aud  uxplainul  lo  ub  the  condition  others  wLo  had  gathered  with  them,  the  uui- 

■of  the  slaves,  so  deep  an  impiessiou  waaniade  versal  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ, 

ou  my  mind  that  nothing  could  enisc  it.  It  was  This  was  llie  beginning  of  the  mission  work 

tliuu  1  fommd  the  resulutiou.  tliut,  if  another  of  the   Brethren's   Oiiurch,   wbicii    has    l>eeu 

limther  Hluiuld  lie  fuuutl  willing  to  accompany  owned  aud  blessed  of  the  Lord  until  the  pres- 

me,  I  would  offer  myself  to  be  a  slave  in  order  cnt  time. 

to  tell  these  poor  bemgs  wLiit  I  knew  aud  had  Tlte  Oovernment  of  the  Foreign 
experieueed  of  the  love  and  grace  of  our  blessed  AOsflionfl.— The  General  Synod. —The  lor- 
Saviour;  for  I  am  fully  persuaded  Ikit  the  word  eign  Missions  are  carried  on  oy  the  Moravian 
of  Ihe  cross,  though  preached  by  the  weakest  Ciiurch  as  such,  and  constitute  u  cause  in  which 
nndpoorestof  His  followers,  must  havea  divine  all  its  three  provinces  are  conjointly  engaged. 
inHuence  a\wu  Ihe  souls  that  hear  it.  As  lo  Hence  the  missions  stand  directly  under  the 
myself,  my  earnest  desire  was  that  should  I  control  of  the  General  Syiio<1,  whicb  meets 
even  be  of  beneUt  to  ncnie,  1  might  thereby  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  consists  oC  dele- 
show  my  love  and  obe<lieuco  to  our  Lord  and  gates  from  Gemmny,  Great  Britain,  America, 
baviour.  I  leave  my  proiMsal  to  the  decision  of  and  the  Foreign  Missions. 

the  congregation,  and  have  no  otlier  reason  to  The  Unity's  Elders'  Conference. — The  Gen- 
urge  it  but  this — lliiit  I  think  there  are  yet  souls  eral  Syno<l  elects  an  Executive  Council  or 
on  liiat  islandwho  Ciiuuot  believe  because  ibey  Board  of  Bishops  and  other  miuisters.  styled 
have  never  heard."  "  'I'he  Unity's  Elders'  Conference, "  lo  superin- 

After  a  whole  year's  delay  spent  in  weigh-  tend  Ihe  general  aOidrs  of  the  Unitns  Fratniui 

itig  aud  examining  the  proposal  of  Luonluird  in  Ihe  interval  between  two  Synods.     To  this 

Dober,  it  was  flnally  decided  lo  permit  him  to  body  is  committed  the  entire  control  of  the 

go.    Tobias  LeuiMild  was  unable  at  that  time  lo  Foreign  Jlissions.  including  the  general  man- 

uccompany  him,  and  the  congregation  feeling  asement  of  the  floauces.  and  the  ajipolnliueut 

(III  willing' to  let  Uobcr  tTavelaloue,  the  latter  of  the  superintendents  aud  other  missionaries, 

re<iucsted  lliat  they  would  allow  David  Nitsch-  who  are  all  responsible  to  it.     It  has  its  seal  al 

mium,  wlio  had  first  become  acquainted  wilh  Berlhelsdorf,  near  Herrnhut,  in  Saxony,  and  is 

the  negro  at  CoiJenliagen,  lo  accompany  him.  divideil  into  three  Boards  or  Departments,  as 

The  coiigregati<tn  consenting,  the  piiiposal  waa  thayure  technically  called,  namely,  the  Depart- 

made  to  this  brother,  and  he  willingly  accepted  meul  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Finance, 

il,  thougli  lie  hail  to  leave  a  wife  and  children  anil  the  Department  of  Missions. 

Iwhiiid  hiui.  The    Slission   Board   Proper. — The    Dcpart- 

Al  3  o'clock  in  the  inornitig  of  the  31st  of  meiilof  Missions  is  the  Mission  Board  proper, 

'  igiist  tiie  count  set  out  with  Leoniiard  Dober  directing  Ihe  details  of  the  work  and  its  flnan- 

[IDavid  Nilschmanu,  and  accomiMuiied  tlieni  ces.    JIatiers  of  importance,  however,  such  a 


s  BaiilKeii,  where  he  commended  tlieiu     the  appointment  of  missionaries  aud  theorganl- 
■  "         ■"         '    ■  ■■  'levrtiole 
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and  tliuir  im]i[irLanl  undertaking  to  the  grace  of  zation  of  stations,  are  breughl  before  the  w 

the  Lord,  aud  blessed  the  former  iu  a""solomn  bodj'. 

inimiier  with  imiiosilion  of  hands.     All  Hie  in-  Agents  and  other  Offlcera.— The  Unily'sEI- 

struclion  he  gave  to  him  was  comprised  in  the  ders   Conference  appoints  a  treasurer  of  mis- 

lulvice  iu  all  things  (o  suffer  himself  to  be  sfons,  a  secretary  of  missions  in  England,  and 

guided  by  the  llolv  Spirit.   At  taking  leave  liie  agents  of  missions  In   Germany,  England,  aud 

count  jiavo  each  of  Iheni  a  ducat  (about  #2.50)  America.      These    officers  are   empowered  to 

for  (heir  jutiriiey-monev,  in  addition  to  the  sum  receive  contributions,  to  draw  on  the  mission 

of  $3.  which  they  imil  licfore.     And  wilh  this  treasury,  and  to  represent  the  cause  in  other 

.scanty  pniviniciu  they  conlinued  their  route  on  ways. 

focil,  by  way  of  Weniigerodc,  Brunswick,  aud  Methotls  of  Work.  —  Long  experience 
lluinbiii'i;,  to  CojH'nluigen.  has  taught  the  Brethren  that  Ihe  doctrine  of 
All  aloiijf  their  journey  and  In  Copeubngca  Chiist  crucified  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
they  met  ivitli  much  [liKcoiinigemeiit  and  many  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  tlial  believeth. 
<lifticullies  and  hardships;  eventually  they  sue-  Without,  therefore,  first  endeavoring  to  pre- 
ceeded  hi  securing  a  passage  on  board  a  Dutch  pare  the  minds  of  the  heathen  for  the  reception 
vessel  bound  for  8t.  Thomas,  no  captain  be-  of  the  gospel,  by  instructing  them  in  natural 
longing  to  the  Danish  West  India  Company  religion,  Ih^  al  once  declare  unto  them  the 
being  willing  to  lake  them.  The  voyage  laatea  record  that  Gal  gave  of  His  Son.  This  they 
upwards  of  10  weeks,  (luring  which  they  on-  have  found,  whenever  received  iu  faith,  to  be 
countered  many  dlHlculties  aud  perils,  but  the  most  cftlcacious  means  of  turning  the  Oen- 
tumed  on  all  occasions  to  the  Lord,  whose  help  liles  from  darkness  lo  l^hl,  and  from  the  power 
they  coHstanily  experieuwd.  of  Satan  unto  God.  Yet  there  is  no  part  of 
They  reached  St.  Thomas  ou  the  13lh  of  reveided  truth,  whether  of  doctrine  or  practice, 
December.  'ITie  next  day  after  their  arrival  wliich  the  missionaries  do  not  endeavor  to  in- 
beiiig  Sunday,  (hey  began  to  put  into  execu-  culcate  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  lienr- 
tion  tile  design  which  lutd  induced  them  lo  ers  and  converts.  In  a  word,  their  couslant 
leave  their  homes  and  cross  the  ocean  to  St.  aim  is  to  humble  the  sinner,  to  exalt  the  Sav- 
Tliomi^.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  tiiey  iour.  and  promote  holiness, 
went  in  search  of  Anna,  the  sister  of  Anthony.  The  internal  regulations  are  the  same  in 
They  found  her  and  a  second  brother  named  every  mission.  Besides  preaching  the  gospel, 
Alimham,  aiul  delivered  the  letier  received  from  the  missionaries  are  diligentlv  employed  in  visit- 
Anthony  for  tliein.  The  letter  contained  an  ing  the  heathen  iu  their  dwellings,  or  in  recelv- 
•>••''"■""'  of  Anthony's  baptism,  and  an  admo-  ing  visits  fiom  them,  for  the  purpose  of  die- 
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coursing  with  lliem  in  n  fnmilinr  iiinnner  on 
spiriiiinlsiibjecis,  or  ad  mi  oisd' ring  comfort,  ad- 
vit-e,  or  reproof,  as  the  cnse  mny  require.  If 
any  henllieu  are  led  lo  serious  ri'decllon,  and 
desire  Iheir  names  to  be  put  down  for  further 
Instrucliou,  ILey  are  called  New  People,  and 
Included  In  tliu  cinss  of  cntccLunicti^.  If  tliey 
renmln  steadfast  iu  llieir  n^olutton  lo  fornake 
heat  lie  nfsm,  and  in  Iheir  desire  nfter  biiptism, 
tbey  are  cuusidered  as  ciimlidiites  for  liuptisni: 
and,  after  previous  instruction  respeciiug  this 
ordinance,  are  Implized.  If  Iheir  t-oniliict'a ft er- 
ivards  pmves  tliat  they  have  not  reti'ived  Iho 
grace  of  God  in  vain,  they  becoiiie  candidates 
for  Ihe  CotdiuuqIoh,  and  aro  ailniitted  to  he 
present  as  spet'lators  at  the  celebration  of  Ihc 
Lord's  Supper.  Separate  ineeiingi;  are  lield 
with  each  of  liiese  diviiiions.  This  Is  liliewUu 
done  wilL  oilier  divisions  of  the  rongregiiliini, 
with  Ihe  fhililren,  the  single  men,  the  sinLrle 
women,  Ihe  niurricd  people,  the  widowci-s  and 
widows.  These  mtetinjrs,  besides  allordinj; 
the  missionaries  an  upportimily  of  inslrneting 
them,  in  a  practical  manner,  III  ihosf  preci'piN 
of  the  gos]i«l  which  have  a  more  ininiediitte 
reference  to  their  circuni stances,  anil  in  exliort- 
Ingthem  lo  make  their  culling  tind  elect  ioti  sure, 
have  a  pleasing  lendenc.v  to  cement  Ihe  liouti  of 
brotherly  love,  and  maintain  ilio  spirit  of  iiniiy 
among  all  the  members  of  the  einigrrgation. 

In  t'nost  missions,  esjjeci ally  when  the  num- 
ber of  converts  la  very  large,  nwistanls  are 
chosen,  consisting  of  ^lersonn  of  botli  sexes, 
whose  good  imdei'slunding  and  exemplary  ciin- 
duct  have  made  tliem  respected  liy  Ihe  whole 
congregation.  In  ihe  discliarge  of'^  llieir  duty 
thev  have  particular  districts  asKigned  Ihem,  In 
which  they  visit  tlie  people  fnmi  lioiiKe  to 
hoase,  attend  lo  Ihe  prior,  the  .>>ick  and  intirin, 
endeavor  to  remove  di.'weiisionR  and  pioinole 
harmony,  etc.  They  are  (M-casionally  employed 
to  hold  meetings  on  week-diivs.  and  to  prcaoli 
in  the  ont-places.  The  a-sistants,  at  stated 
time?!,  meet  Ihe  missionaries  in  cimferencc,  to 
report  to  them  anil  receive  their  counsel  and 
advice.  Servants  are  also  appointed  to  have 
the  care  of  the  chapel,  and  altenil  lo  cvei'v- 
thing  relating  to  external  order.  A  council, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  iiersons,  chosen  liy 
Ihe  whole  congregation,  meils  occasionally  lo 
confer  on  all  sulijects  Involving  Ihe  geueml 
welfare  of  the  conmgalion  or  settlwiient. 

Statement  ofMinHionn.—JiAyKn  West 
IsDiA  Ibl.\>ds.~5(.  T/iomnii.— The  islRud  of 
Si,  Thomas,  being  the  scene  of  the  first  labors 
of  the  Moravian  mLs.sIonaries,  Ihe  history  of  the 
commencement  of  the  mission  on  that  islan<l  is 
necessarily  included  In  the  account  of  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  the  missions  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

St.  Thomas  was  the  home  of  Anthony,  the 
negro  whose  pathetic  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  that  island,  which  he  related 
to  tlie  congreinition  In  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  moved 
the  hearts  of  Leonhard  Dolier  and  Tobias  Leu- 

Sold  to  determine  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these 
estitute  souls  if  God  would  permit  them  lo 
carry  out  their  desire. 

St.  Thomas  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercjial  importance  at  that  time.  Lying,  as  it 
does,  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles, 
and  liaving  the  advantage  of  a  safe  and  magni- 
ficent liarbor,  it  was  u  port  of  call  for  vessels  of 
all  kinds  seeking  cargo,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
depot  f'lr  many  of  the  neighboring  islands. 
It  was  ai  one  time  the  rendezvons  of  the  noted 
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Carrihbcaii  hnr 
standing   bearing  Ihe 
Blackbeard,  si '  '^ 
these  pirates. 

The  moral  and  spirltiml  condition  of  the 
slaves  was  deplorable  in  the  exlrcmo.  The  mis- 
sionaries, iKiwcver,  foimd  them  willing  to  listen 
Iu  the  gospel,  and  the  poor  creatures  clapjicd 
their  hands  for  Jin- when  they  understood  tlio 
glad  lidlngs  that  Jesus  hnA  dic-d  for  theni  also, 

W.  Ow>.— Ill  Ihe  mean  time  a  mlKsIun  bnil 
heen<i|iened  on  the  adjacent  Isliin<l  of  S(.  (.'n)iK, 
the  largi'st  of  The  Danish  gmnp,  which  is  often 
called  the  Garden  <)l'  the  Wt-st  Indies,  on  ac- 
countof  lis  rich,  fnilttiil  soil  and  fine  vcgclation. 
At  the  time  when  the  Ilretbren  tiivl  went  Ihere 
(1T;J3),  the  island  was  covereii  with  foi'cslM;  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  had  been  brought  niider 
cullivatlon.  and  Ihe  clbnate  was  exceedingly 
Insidiibrious,  es^H't'Ially  for  aKiiro]>eaii  const  it  ii> 
tlon.  Kighteen  iwi'sons  went  out  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Ciiiiiit  Pless;  they  were  to  settle  <Iowii  as 
colonists  and  inanagei's  of  his  estates  there,  a 
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opiHulunity  that  would  ofler  for  c  .  ^  ._ 
mission  work  among  the  ncgnies.  In  less  than 
a  year  nine  were  dead,  and  |]i<^  R'SI,  pi'rplexeii 
and  dislieartenetl,  iiiatle  their  wav  Imelc  tif 
KiiroiH-,  with  theexceptlim  of  one  nuiu,  Freund- 
llcli,  who  jolneil  tVderleli  Jlartln  iti  his  work. 
It  soon  became  evident  Ihat  the  allempl  in  this 
form  had  lii-cn  a  iDistakc,  and  that  llie  seed  of 
failure  was  in  it  from  its  com  men  cement.  A 
few  years  laler  (IT-Wl  Jlartili  visited  liere  and 
fonnd  enlraiice  to  many  liearls,  especially  on 
the  Great  I'riiii-esg  estate,  the  pro[ierty  of  the 
AVest  India  Trading  Cimipany,  where  the  first 
church  wa."  biiill  by  the  Idacks  in  1740,  Some 
natives  of  his  iniiiiing  proved,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  very  vnliiahic  helpers  in  the  niis.sionary 

Bl.'  J„».—hi  the  neighboriug  small  and 
mountainous  Island  of  St.  -Ian  or  St.  .lohns 
the  g<ispel  had  found  cntratice  by  means  of 
some  Christiaii  slaves  who  had  la-en  sold  from 
an  estate  In  St.  Thomas,  where  they  hail  be- 
longed to  Martin's  Hock,  Vi.iits  of  the  mission- 
ary to  his  scattered  niemliers  led  lo  a  spread  of 
■  be  trnth  here  as  elsewhere,  and  II  was  siiou 

CRsIhlc  to  receive  converts  into  the  church  by 
ptisni.  Willi  the  exception  of  a  small  Luth- 
eran congregation  which  is  occasionally  visited 
hy  the  minister  from  St.  Thomas,  there  are  no 
churches  t>esldes  Ihe  3[oravian  in  l?t.  .Tan.  and 
the  whole  population,  which  does  not  greatly 
exceed  1,000  i>ersons,  is  under  the  core  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries. 

Gkekni.anu, — The  occasion  forsending  Breth- 
ren to  tireonlanit  was  nearly  the  same,  and  took 
place  at  the  same  time,  with  that  which  proved 
the  cau.se  of  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  While 
Count  Zin7.cndorf  and  some  other  Brethren 
■were  at  Copenhagen  in  tlie  year  1781,  they  saw 
there  two  WptiKed  Greenlanders,  and  heard 
much  of  Mr.  Egede's  endeavors  to  preach  the 
go.st>el  to  the  heathen  dwelling  In  that  remote 
country,  The  count  being  Informed  at  the  same 
time  ol  the  many  diliiculties  this  pious  man  liad 
already  encountered,  and  of  the  small  success 
which  hadasyetaltendedhis  /.ealoub  exertions, 
was    much   illstresscd    to    learn    Uiat    serious 


res')lved,  if  possible,  to  procure  help  for  thift 
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faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  missionary 
spirit  wliicli  ill  Itiat  time  bujran  to  niauife)!! 
itself  among  tlio  iuliabitiints  of  Uerrnlmt  pro- 
moted his  design.  For  when,  after  his  return 
filiithcr,  the  inisaioii  to  St.  Tbomas  was  liklieu 
into  ccinaideration,  the  Bretliren  nho  bad  been 
with  liim  rclateJ  al  the  game  time  wtiat  they 
Iiiirt  lieurd  at  Copeniiagen  couceriiing  Ibe  Dan- 
ixli  mission  in  Grcenliiud.  The  Brethren 
Slnttlivw  S1a<;b  and  Frederic  B5hmisch  Imme- 
diately felt  a  powerful  impulse  to  go  tbitlier 
aud  preach  tlie  gospel  to  the  Gi'ceu landers. 
3Iattbcw  Slacli  bimself  gives  us  tlie  following 
account  of  the  impulse  then  excited  in  him. 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect:  "Willie  I  was  attending  the  meeting 
at  wliich  the  letter  of  the  two  Brethren  who 
offered  themselves  to  go  to  St.  Thomas  was 
coinuiiinicated,  tlio  impulse  I  iiad  felt,  when  I 
lieard  for  the  first  time  tlie  accounts  received 
cnncerni[ig  the  state  of  Greenland,  was  forcibly 
renewed  in  uiy  niiud.  for  hlllierto  I  had  enter- 
tained serious  misgivings  ationt  making  that 
impulse  known  to  imy  one,  in  coniiideriitioii  of 
mydis<iiialitlcation3forsuchanvindertal(lug,and 
my  great  in  experience,  as  having  been  only  two 
years  an  inhabitant  of  Heimhut.  I  was  work- 
ing at  ttiHt  time  with  Frederic  BQhmisch  in  the 
new  biirLLl-gn>und  on  the  Hutl>erg;  to  iiiiu  I 
first  unbosomed  myself,  and  found  lliat  in  biin 
also  a  deilre  had  been  excited  to  promote  tlie 
Sidvation  of  the  heathen.  We  entered  into  a 
simple  and  ctmtidculial  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  each  of  us  fell  an  uncommon  desire  to 
go  to  Greenland:  yet  we  knew  not  whether  we 
were  to  consider  this  Inclinal'on  as  produced 
by  a  divine  impulse  and  shouki  im  that  account 
nuike  it  known  to  Iho  congrepition,  or  ought 
I'uther  to  wait  till  a  call  i^ould  bn  given  us. 
But  tjeing  nt  one  mind,  and  slinply  oelieviug 
that  our  Saviour  will  at  all  times  fulfi]  His 
promise,  tiiat  if  two  agree  as  touching,  anything 
tiiat  they  sliall  ask,  it  sliall  be  done  for  them 
(Matth.  18:19),  we  kneeled  down  before  Him 
in  tlie  little  grove  hard  by,  aud  entre!ite<i  Him 
to  lill  our  minds  with  clearness  as  to  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  to  lend  us  in  tlie  right  way. 
We  felt  on  that  occasion  an  exiraordinary 
degree  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  and  we 
heulated  no  longer  to  declare  our  mind  in  writ- 
ing to  tlie  congregation,  ieiivliig  it  entirely  un- 
decided to  what  heathen  tribe  we  sliould  be 
calie<i,  though  we  ourselves  had  the  greatest  in- 
clination to  go  to  Greenland." 

About  Hve  moiitlis  after  the  departure  of 
Dober  and  Nitsclimann  for  St.  Thomas — Jaiiii- 


little  information  about  this  land  that  had 
reached  Ilerrnhut  was  anything  but  cheering 
and  calculated  to  awaken  liopeful  entliusi- 
asm;  the  country  barren  and  unfniltfui,  the 
people  indescribably  repuhuve  in  their  savage 
liarlMiriam,  tlieir  language  very  dilBcitlt  even 
for  a  man  of  learning  and  education.  Tlie  few 
European  colonists  in  tlie  employ  of  a  Danish 
trading  company  were  about  lo  be  withdrawn, 
as  the  irade-retums  proved  far  less  than  liad 
been  expected,  and  tlie  heroic  labors  of  the 
Nonvegian  clergyman,  Hans  Egefle,  and  his 
noble  wife,  which  had  been  carried  on  without 
Interruption  since  the  year  1731,  liad  resulted  in 
no  real  spiritual  frnit,  although  a  few  children 
had  been  baptized.  Those  wlio  knew  moit 
about  Greenland  were  (he  most  eloquent  in 


dissuading  the  two  volunteers— Frederic  BOh- 
niiscb  and  jVIattbew  Stacb— fi-om  adhering  to 
tlieir  offer  of  service.  But  all  in  vain.  \Vlien 
the  church  at  Herrnhut  gave  its  sanction  to 
llie  attempt,  the  men  were  ready  to  start. 
BOhuiiscb  was  away  on  a  long  journey  whea 
the  decision  was  given,  and  could  not  go  till  the 
following  year,  out  bis  place  was  taken  by 
Cliristiau  Stach;  aud  witii  them  went  Cbristian 
David,  the  carpenter,  whose  axe  had  felled  the 
tii-st  tree  for  the  building  of  Herrnhut.  and  was 
now  to  be  used  in  the  cunstructiou  of  a  mission- 
ary abode  In  distant  Greenland,  while  lils  wis- 
dom and  Christian  experience  were  for  the  llist 
year  or  two  to  be  a  guide  and  support  to  the 
unlettered  novices  in  the  work.  "There  was 
no  need  of  much  time,"  wrote  one  of  these  men, 
"or  expense  for  our  equipment.  The  congre- 
gation consisted  chiefly  of  poor  exiles,  who  had 
not  much  to  give,  aud  we  ourselves  liad  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  our  backs.  The  day  l>efore 
our  departure  a  friend  in  Venice  sent  a  dona- 
tion, and  part  of  this  we  received  for  our  jour- 
ney to  (Copenhagen.  Now  we  considered  our- 
selves richly  provided  tor,  believing  that  He 
w-lio  had  procured  us  something  for  our  journey 
at  the  very  critical  moment,  would  also  supply 
us  with  everything  requisite  for  accomplishing 
our  purpose,  whenever  It  should  be  needful. 
Their  instructions  were  to  offer  themselves  as 
assistants  to  that  apostle  of  the  Greenlanders, 
Mr.  Egede,  in  case  he  would  and  could  make 
use  of  them:  but  if  lie  did  not  want  their  assist- 
ance, then  not  to  disturb  him  in  tjie  least. 

At  Copenhagen  Count  Pless,  First  Lord  of  the 
Bedchainlier  of  King  Christian  VI.,  after  a 
while  pleaded  their  cause;  and  they  received 
much  kindness  from  many  persons  !n  liigh  po- 
dlioiis,  including  the  royal  family,  the  kluK 


>nded  them  to  his  kind 


warmly  welcomed  by  Egede  at  God- 
linab.  the  most  northerly  of  the  Danish  colonies 
in  South  Greenland.  (The  sphere  of  labor  of 
the  Moravian  Mission  is  restricted  to  South 
Greenland;  in  North  Greenland  tliereis  only  tlie 
Danish  Mission.)  An  eligible  spot,  alHiut  a 
mile  away,  was  selected,  a  sod-hut  rmsed,  and 
an  old  boat  bought  for  ihe  purpose  of  travelling 
alone  the  coast,  and  flshing.  By  and  by  a 
wooaen  house  brought  from  Denmark  was  put 
togetlier,  the  place  was  called  New  Herrnhut, 
and  the  Moravian  Mission  in  Greenland  bad 
begun. 

In  the  year  1738  the  first  Qreeniander  was 
awakened  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus'  sufferings. 
They  give  the  narrative  of  this  pleasing  event. 
"  On  tlie  2d  of  June,  many  of  the  natives  of 
the  South,  passing  by  our  dwelling,  visited  us. 
John  Beck  was  just  then  employed  In  making  a 
fair  copy  of  part  of  a  Imnslalion  of  tlie  Evan- 
gelists. The  heathen  wished  to  know  what  were 
the  contents  of  that  book.  He  read  part  of  U 
to  them,  and  look  the  opportunity  lo  enter  into 
conversation  with  them.  Having  put  the  ques- 
tion whelher  they  bad  immortal  souls,  they 
replied,  yes.  He  further  asked  whither  their 
souls  would  go  when  their  bodies  must  die. 
Some  said  up  above,  others  down  below. 
After  setting  them  to  rights,  be  inquired  who 
liad  made  lieaven  and  earth,  tnaukind  and  every- 
thing visilile.    Their  answer  was  that  they  did 
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not  kiidw,  nor  linil  ever  licanl,  but  sii|ipopeil 
it  must  be  EoiiiL'  miirlily  iiini  ii|iiik-ui  lunl.  Hu 
tlien  reliitiKl  1i>  iLi-iit  I'low  GihI  liiid  en;al(;il  iill 
things  gooil.  tind  mini  iu  piiiticiilnr :  ilu<I  Iiow 
miin  hna  rebelled  aguiust  Hiiti  iliruucli  dlaobe- 
dit'uce,  jiiid  tliureby  phmged  himself  into  ex- 
treme mi^ry  and  MTditliin :  but,  added  ho. 
God  had  pity  on  him,  nnd  wns  iiinuifested  in 
the  desh  10  rt'deem  man  by  suffering  ami  dying, 
in  Him,  suid  he,  we  must  believe  if  we  wisli 
to  be  snvcd.  The  Holy  Ghost,  ou  this  ueensimi, 
pro]i)]ited  tliis  brother  imnvessively  ti)  desci'ibc 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus,  He  e.xhiirLed 
them,  with  great  eiici'^',  to  oousider  well  liuw 
much  it  eost  our  i^aviourlo  redeem  us:  and  to 
give  up  their  hearts  to  Him,  as  ifis  reward  so 
dearly  gained  by  all  that  He  suUered.  and  es- 
pecially by  Ihetruvall  of  Ills  soul,  whk'h  caused 
His  sweat  to  be  as  it  were  great  drojis  of  bliMid 
falling  down  to  the  gnmud.  Jie  then  read  to 
lliemlhe  hlstorv  of  our  Saviour's  sutl'eriiif.'s  ou 
the  flaunt  of  uIIvcm.  It  was  then  that  the  l.oid 
o|ie«ed  the  heart  of  one  of  the«.'  suviiges  calli'd 
Kajarnak,  who  :!tep|K'd  iip  to  the  table,  and  ^lid 
with  a  loud  voiee  that  trembktl  with  emoticiii: 
-  How  was  thatr  Tell  me  that  «ii[«  more,  for  I 
would  fiiin  be  saved  too."  '  Tliese  words, 'say  stlie 
missiouory.  '  whii-h  I  had  never  heani  front  any 
Greenlander  before,  pierced  iii^'  ven'  soul,  anil 
affected  me  so  much  tiiat  with  tears  in  mv 
eyes  I  related  to  them  the  whole  history  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  eoutisel  uf  God  for 
our  aalvatiun.'  Meanwhile,  the  other  brethren 
returned  home  from  llieir  occiiiMiiions,  and 
entered,  full  of  joy,  into  a  still  farther  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Some  of 
the  savages  laid  their  hamls  u]miii  their  nnaiths, 
as  U  their  custom  when  much  surprised  at  nuy- 
tlilng  they  hear:  others,  who  had  no  relish  for 
the  siibjcet,  sneaked  away:  but  Mime  ilvsired  that 
we  would  teaeh  them  also  how  1o  pray;  uud, 
when  we  did  so.  tliey  reiu'atcil  our  words  sev- 
eral times,  lest  thev 'should  forget  them.  In 
short,  there  was  Eiicfi  an  emotion  amongst  them 
as  we  had  never  seen  before.  At  taking  k*ave, 
they  promised  soon  to  repeat  their  visit,  bemuse 
they  wLslied  to  hear  niori'  of  this  matter,  and  to 
tell  it  also  to  their  acquaint anee." 

The  Ndkth  Ameiihan  Im>iasb.— The  his- 
tory of  the  Moravian  Mlwions  among  the  North 
American  Indians  is  (me  full  of  sadness,  of 
faithfulness.  aii<l  of  discouragement.  From  the 
year  173ii  ellorts  were  made  to  carry  on  mis- 
sions in  the  north  and  west  among  the  Dela- 
warcs,  Iro((uolK,  Alahiknnders,  Nnntioks,  'fihu- 
wanos.  Monseys,  Cliippcwas,  and  other  tribes  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  ('anada,  and  the  Western 
Sli:>es,  and  also  among  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians,  lirst  in  Georgia,  then  In  North  Caro- 
lina, and  tinnlly  in  the  far  west. 

In  the  year  lTi^>  Jloraviaii  missionary  work 
was  commenced  in  Noillt  America.  A  colony 
of  pious  men  from  Herrnhiit  and  neighlHirliood 
were  sent  out  to  Georgia,  with  the  assistance  of 
Count  Zinzcndorf  and  the  Govi^rnmcnl  of  that 
State,  in  the  hope  that  tliey  might  liiere  obtain 
tliat  religious  lificrty  which  was  denied  tiiem  at 
homo.  !^mc  lirethrcn  rcsolvitl  to  go  with  thein. 
In  order  to  preanh  the  kohikI  to  the  (Jreck,  (.'hick- 
osaw,  and  Cherokee  Iniiians.  who  were  under- 
stood to  reside  in  th«  nelgitlmrhood  of  Savati- 
D^i.  Here  the  eolonj-  was  soon  successfully 
established,   under   the  patronage  of   General 
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and  iu  the  river  Ogeechee  a  school  tor  Creek 
Indian  children  wiis  comnieueed,  and  many 
niitives  liaieiieii  whh  interest  and  iileasuru  to 
'■the  great  Word"  which  was  proclaimed, 
lliree  years  later  the  demand  that  tlie  colonists 
should'tnke  tip  arms  in  order  to  resist  an  attempt 
of  tlie  Spaniards  to  expel  the  Etiglish  from 
Georgia,  to  which  they  eoiiselenliously  refused 
eomiitiancL'.  led  them  to  aliiiiulou  their  tlouriE^h- 
Ing  plantations  and  ix'tlii;  to  Pennsylvania. 

Tn  Pennsvlvania  a  settlement  was  ereeled. 
whieii  was  ealied  liethleliem,  and  wliicii  soon 
develo|K'd  Ink)  an  inifioitant  centri'  of  Ciirisilaii 
activity  among  nominal  Clnistians,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  abmi'^ines.  ;^|ii)n  gen  berg's 
account  of  the  wreldieir  I'ondilion  of  tlie  fn- 
ilians  im  his  return  from  Ami-iica  awakened  so 
great  an  interest  on   thcii  behalf  that  several 
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till  reaching  New  Vrnk  in  llio 
he  was  ipiite  in  tlio  ihii  k  <is  l<i  Llir  eriur>4'  anil 
means  he  sliouUI  iidopi  fur  cMiuiiiii:  Ids  com- 
mission, but  liimlv  assuit.1  bv  faith  that  the 
Loiil  would  be  his  Guide  and  Counsellor.  At 
that  lime  sueeessftil  niissiotiaiy  work  among 
tlie  Indians  was  deemed  an  imfiiissibiiity  even 
by  Chrisiian  iieojile.  The  Komanists  hail  been 
attenipliiig  it  with  not  a  little  self-denial  and 
heroism  from  the  vear  1(149:  the  I'uritan-  had 
lalHin'd  in  it  with  such  men  as  L:iiot  and  May- 
hew;  but  the  results  were  imything  but  eiicciiir- 
aging,  and  (be  work  vas  rcgaicled  with  littlu 
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Itni'  day  itaneh  met  two 
and  Wasiimaiadi  by  name, 
negotiate  wiih  (lie  government  j  and  he  rc- 
[piested  permission  to  anMmiumv  them  to  their 
village  and  become  the  t»i<-her'of  thiii  trila'. 
Half  intoxicated,  theynnwiited,  but  evinlnally 
slunk  oil  to  their  village  without  him.  Itnucli 
al  oiK-e  foltimed  tbein  to  Shekomeko.  wliere 
his  two  aeipniintaiices  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
listened  to  Ids  message,  and  iierinitled  him  to 
visit  liieni.  Itesiding  on  the  farm  of  a  settler. 
lo  whose  rhiklren  he  neted  as  tutor,  Hatieh  con- 
tinued his  work,  preacliitig  and  visiting  from 
house  to  liouKe;  and  by  degrees,  in  spile  of 
the  most  dclenntned  o]iposition  of  llie  white 
men  in  the  district,  the  hanl  hmrts  Ix'came 
softened  under  the  indiience  of  God's  Woril 
and  S[)irit,  and  some  of  the  worst  ehaiiieters  in 
the  tribe  were  converleil.  (Among  the  first 
converts  was  Wasamajiah,  cinninouly  called 
Choop,  who  had  been  notorious  for  his  vio- 
lenee,  drunkenness,  and  protliga(y.  This  word, 
pronounced  ChO[M^  is  sup|iosed  lo  be  a  German 
corruption  of  the  name  Job,  which  the  man 
appears  to  have  borne  among  the  Europeiui 
settlers  round  Shekomeko.  At  his  iHiplism  lie 
received  the  name  John.)  Nor  was  the  cfTeet 
of  a  transitory  character;  on  the  (contrary,  the 

Kwcr  of  Ihe  gnice  of  Gorl  was  singtdarly  niaid- 
tcd  in  the  rapid  growth  to  manhood  iii  Christ 
Jesus,  which  marked  the  eourso  of  these  tirst- 
friiits  from  among  the  Indians.     On  February 
—  "• !  liaptiKcd  at  Oley 


11th.  1743,  the  first  three  w 


isamapiih)  at  Shekomeko.  Under 
Banch's  faithful  care  Uie  little  church  here 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  grace,  and  natives  from 
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a  cousideraWt  disliince  came  to  litar  his  "good 
wonts  of  the  Goil  who  died  lo  siive  tlie  In- 
dlaus."  By  the  close  of  ilie  year  thei*  were 
thiriy-one  biiptized  converts,  una  Count  Zluzen- 
dorr,  who  visited  there  iu  tlie  month  of  Atigiiat, 
was  tilled  with  wonder  and  aintizi^ieiit  at  the 
cliange  which  God  had  wrougliC  lu  these  de- 
grftiled  >!!l^■ll■;c■s. 

In  tliis  yi-iir.  1743,  the  liidlnii  congregatiOD 
was  dUjx'rst-d  hy  the  enemies  of  tliL-  gospel. 
About  tlii-i  time  Ooniit  Ziuzendorf  made  many 
heart -Hi  irrin^  viHlts  amotig  tlie  luiliaus;  but  the 
white  inhabitants  showiidthini'  enmity  towards 
the  gospel  so  that  tbe  titissioaarieH  were  driven 
from  place  lo  phicc.  In  tlic  following  years 
(lie  Indian  rongreenllona  endured  great  perse- 
cntioas  until  their  settlement  in  Fairticld, 
Canada,  in  1793.  Among  the  many  noteworthy 
events  diirlnir  this  period  may  he  mentioned 
the  full'uvfii^":  In  1755,  when  war  broke  out 
between  the  Kuglisb  and  French,  the  Indian 
tribes  were  more  or  lesK  concerned  in  it.  The 
mlsHlonariuK  and  Christian  Indians  remained 
nentrul.  thus  Inrurriug  the  odium  of  both  par- 
ties. On  the  evening  of  November  24th  the 
mission-honse  near  GnadenhUtten,  on  the 
Mahanoy  itiow  Lehighton,  Carbon  County, 
Pa.),  wiis  atlaokcd  by  tlie  Indians,  and  Individ- 
iials  eitlit-r  shot  or  burnt  to  death  in  the 
house. 

In  1TT3,  under  the  leiul  of  the  venerable 
and  devoted  missionary  David  Zeisbergcr,  the 
Christian  Indians  renioved  to  the  Tuscarawas 
valley,  Ohio,  and  built  tw()  sialioiis.  SchOn- 
bnitm  and  GnailenhUtten.  Here  the  congrega- 
tions donrisheil  for  some  ten  years;  many 
Indians  were  awnkcned,  and  bronghl  to  know 
JesUK  as  their  Saviour;  bttt  in  1781  tlie  peace- 
able  Indian  conirrcgatlons  were  suddenly  iit- 
tneked  by  lUiO  tliii'oiis,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
English,  who  believed  the  Chrintian  Indians  to 
be  allied  with  the  Ameiicans;  the  lives  of  the 
missionaries  were  endangered,  and  all  the  in- 
haliilants  vri-re  d]'iij;ge<l  for  trial  to  Sandusky, 
and  the  miswiomuies  lo  Detroit.  In  1783  many 
of  the  famished  Indians  wlio  had  been  brought 
to  Sauduxky  returned  to  UnadenhQttcn  to 
secure  the  corn  which  they  hail  left  in  their 
fields  Tliey  were  snrpriued  by  a  band  of  160 
anneil  Americans,  imprisoned,  and  on  the  8th 
of  Jlarcli  cruelly  massacred  on  the  pretence  of 
their  being  Brilitih  siiies;  Ihcir  bodies  were 
then  burnt.  Of  96  Indians  only  one  youth 
escaped  to  (ell  the  ghastly  tale.  (A  monument 
now  markslbe  scene  of  tliis  tragedy.) 

Iu  1707  the  American  GovemmcnI.  having 
olfereil  land  ou  the  llnskinginn  (now  called 
Tuscarawas),  where  Schonbrunn  and  Gna<1en- 
hritten  had  imi'e  fiourislicd  as  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  Zeinliei'jjer  iit  mice  and  for  the  last  time 
took  the  pllirrim's  staff  in  hand,  and  led  aiMirty 
of  his  Indians  lo  ihe  inuch-l>eIoTed  sjiot.  Here 
Zclsber^er  elosicd  his  pllgilmagc,  and  his  sixty 
years  of  mission  work  among  the  Indians,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  ISIffl.  The  wcqitng 
Indians  stood  rtnind  his  denth-bcd,  exclaiming, 
"Father,  we  will  cleave  to  the  Saviour,  and 
live  to  Ilim  alone."  After  his  death  many  of 
the  Indiiinsu'tiinied  to Fidrflcid,  Canada;  others 
migrateii  westward  in  1837,  and  founded  West- 
field,  on  the  river  KaiisaH.  Of  the  many  con- 
{regations  fotmdcd  by  the  Bn>lhren  among  the 
ad  Ian  tribes  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Canada,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas,  the  only  re- 
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malaing  stations  at  (he  present  time  are  Fair- 
field and  New  Westfield. 

In  the  Boutli  renewed  efforts  were  made  to 
commence  a  mission  among  the  Cherokees,  and 
with  this  view  several  visits  were  paid  from  the 
Moravian  congregation  at  Salem,  in  North 
Carolina,  to  the  ancient  seats  of  llie  tribes  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Itiver,  and 
amon|;  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  Western 
Carolina,  and  Alabama.  Here,  in  1801,  the 
brethren  Sleiner  and  Byhau  commenced  a 
station,  called  Spring  Plaice;  the  Indians  gave 
the  missionaries  a  kindly  welcome,  but  lent  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  gospel  whiih  they  preached. 
The  school  proved  useful  In  many  respects,  but 
years  elapsrf  before  visible  results  of  the  labor 
expended  were  granted.  In  18IB  a  second 
station  was  opened  at  Oochgelogy.  In  ISSO 
the  troubles  began  between  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  and  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the 
foi-ciblc  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  the  State 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  tlie  Mississippi. 
This  took  pliice  in  1837  and  1838.  The  uiis- 
sionaries  went  with  the  cmi|rnnts,  of  whom 
many  died  on  the  arduous  ]oumey;  but  the 
missionary  work  was  for  the  time  ended,  as  regu- 
lar systematic  effort  was  impossible.  After 
various  vain  attempts,  stations  were  formed  at 
Canaan  (1840).  and  New  S])ring  Place  (1842), 
and  the  work  revived  and  pi'ospered. 

The  civil  war  between  the   Northern  and 


position  were  involved  i 
nation  was  convulsed,  old  fends  were  revived, 
lawless  bands  wandered  throuch  the  country, 
plundering  and  munlering  without  restraint, 
and  many  of  the  inhaliitants  sought  safety  in 
flight.  A  native  assistant,  James  Ward,  was 
murdered  by  some  Indians  belonging  to  the 
Union  party,  and  the  missionaries  were  in  con- 
sidenible  peril.  The  station  at  Canaan  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  New  Spring  Place  greatly 
damaged,  and  all  hope  of  a  renewal  of  tlie 
Cherokee  Mission  seemed  vain. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  in  1866, 
Brother  Mack  returned  to  New  Spring  Place, 
and  subsecpiently  another  station  was  occupied 
at  Talilequab,  In  the  Parkhill  district,  lliese 
two  are  still  maintained,  and  only  these,  as  the 
result  of  seventy  years  of  labor,  hindrances, 
and  trials,  and  have  still  been  persevered  in, 
often  In  hoiie  against  hope. 

SoiTTH  Amjdhica. — Between  the  5th  and  6th 
degrees  of  north  latitude  the  territory  of  Guiana 
stretelies  in  soutlieaslerlj'  direction  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco  towards  tliat  of  tlie 
Amazon.  Formerly  entirely  a  Dutch  posses- 
sion, a  portion  of  it  is  novv  held  by  the  French, 
and  contains  their  well-known  x>enal  colony  of 
Cayenne,  and  the  largest  part  by  the  Engliali, 
who  gave  the  names  of  Demerara  and  Berbice 
lo  the  two  counties  of  British  Guiana.  The 
Dutch  colony  goes  by  the  name  of  Surinam. 
In  British  Guiana  only  tlie  flat  hmd  alon"  the 
shore,  extending  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  iiiTand, 
is  cultivated;  In  Duich  Guiana  the  swamp  Is 
on  the  const,  and  the  cultivated  land  generally 
follows  the  course  of  the  rivers  up  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  colonial  territory;  beyond  that,  in 
virgin  forests  on  higher  land,  are  the  homes  of 
the  tmsh- negroes,  or  maroons,  as  they  are  called 
in  Jamaica,  and  of  some  Indian  tribes.  For 
Europeans  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  and 
the  death-rolt  of  misslonaiy  orethrca  and  si» 
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tevs  in  tbis  lauti  is  exceptionnlly  Ions,  Tbe 
Bphere  of  the  i)i>ei'aiiuiis  of  ilie  ^romTiiiii 
Church  is  filraost  fuliitly  williln  the  hoHlera  of 
Ibe  Dntcli  toloiij-,  m  "ihe  work  nnioiiK  the 
negroes  iu  Diiiiornni  U  as  j-et  cum imiii lively  lii- 
signiticHut.  nnil  tlint  tiiiuiiig  tlie  Indinus, 
altiioiigli  bc^n  111  Euglish,  liii<l  most  of  its 
slalions  ill  Diitcli  terrikin-.  For  tbf  sake  of 
cleiiruess  il  Is  well  to  distmgiiisb  four  sciiHnile 
bituiclies,  wbii'b,  tillbuugli  iu  more  or  le^  cloiie 
couuec-tioii  wilb  uicli  oltier,  nt'id  In  Nume  extent 
M-orkeil  bv  tbe  giiiiie  nieu,  h;ivc  yet  tbeir  own 
clinnicleriitic  feiilures  unit  sepaniii'  bisiory. 

I.  ,4n((f((fA' /)»?/'(«*.— Of  wevtnilluUiiintilbeB 
resident  in  Berbiee,  the  Arawniks,  at  the  lime 
tlje  mission  begriii,  were  Ihe  eliief  iu  point  of 
uninbers  uuil  iiiHiieiiw.  Tbey  oceiipleii  a  eon- 
sideniUle  terrlUiry,  mill  were  under  u  sort  of 
royal  government,  whicb,  however,  was  ma- 
teriiilly  liniiieil  by  tbc  nntiimc<l  iiiilependeiiee 
of  Ilie'lndiau  iialnre.  Tbeir  religion  was  dis- 
tingii[sbe<l  by  i lark  superstitious  and  revolting 
rite-.  Their' cbiu.icier  was  markeil  liy  strung 
si'll-'iiul  tell  lie  tK'ies,  bviXK'rilieiil  ilereit  fulness, 
reveiiireful  ernelty.  the  work  among  tbe  In- 
tlians  pnivetl  abiiiist  tliitmLThoiil  its  whole  euiirse 
n  ■■sowing  in  tears:"  wilb  wonderful  ^leive- 
veraniH',  iitid  often  with  heroic  eiiiiumiice,  it  wns 
mtihilabied  fur  seventy  yeiirs,  nutl  Ibeii  sorrow- 
fully iibniKloned. 

Tile  following  are  some  rif  tbe  principal 
events  iu  eoiiueetioa  with  this  mis^on.  In  1748 
the  gospel  was  already  liesrinnlng  to  exercise  its 
ble.-x-'il  inlluenec  on  the  TiiKir  heiilben,  when 
Tbeopliiliis  Solomon  Scfiiiniaii,  culled  tbe 
'■  Apojstle  of  the  Am waeks," arrived.  Jlis  great 
talents  rcndeivd  him,  iiflcr  un  alwde  of  four 
months  nmoni;  the  ludians,  capable  of  pniicli- 
iii<f  in  the  cliHicult  lan^iiagp  of  ttie  nalivcs; 
wiiilst  a  'wonderful  conilniintion  of  wisdom  n.ud 
firmness  ennbled  him  to  trinmjib  ove-  tbe  op- 
position of  llic  whites  In  Berbiee.  Three  hun- 
dred converts  were  a  proof  of  the  succeiut  of 
his  labors.  But  in  1757  diffieiilllefi  of  every 
des<-riplion,  anil  among  the  resi  limine  nnd 
epidemics,  thickened  around  and  almost  dis- 
persed this  Utile  flock.  The  Brethren  therefore 
soiiirht  a  more  peaceful  iibode,  which  they 
foiiiid  at  Sharon  on  Ihe  Snramacca,  aliont  two 
hundred  miles  eiiHt  from  Pllgerlmt  in  Berbiee, 
nnd  in  Ephrem  on  the  Correntjii,  aljoiit  forty 
miles  eiist  from  Pllgerlmt.  In  17fil  Shiiifln 
was  Iiiirnt  by  the  biish-ne^rocH  on  a  imtraiidiug 
exciii-sifin.  and  the  converts  dispersed  for  it 
time:  Hiid  Id  177f)  it  wns  given  up,  as  coiitinnal 
incursions  of  the  tmsb-uegroes,  combined  with 
difiicnlly  in  procuring  a  maintenance,  had 
compelled  the  Indians  to  emigrate. 

As  Ephrem  was  nnfavoralily  situated,  a  new 
station  about  twelve  miles  liiglier  np  the  river 
■was  commenced,  and  called  Hoop  (Diiicb  for 
Ilopei:  lint  in  1808  this  stalion  wns  burnt  to  tbe 
ground  by  enemies,  and  thus  eucleil  the  Hrclh- 
ren's  mission  among  the  South  Anierieiin  lu- 
ll. Mmion  among  the  Ifegro&i  ia  Surinam.— 
Tlie  river  Correntyn  separates  Surinam  from 
Demerant.  The  prodiicis  and  general  afiicct 
of  the  two  colonies  are  alike,  only  ihat  tbe  lat- 
ter has  far  outstripped  the  former  in  develop- 
iment.  With  an  area  of  60,1)00  sr)uait)  miles, 
the  population  is  estimated  at  70,1100,  ineliiiling 
17,000  iHish -negroes.  I'nramaribo,  the  capital 
of  Surinam,  ou  the  river  Surinam,  is  a  thor- 
oughly Dutch  town  of  ^a.OOO  inbaliilnnts,  with 
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nn  atmosphere  wliicli  is  described  as  ''  like  liiat 
of  a  hot-house  and  viipor-balli  combined,  having 
blown  over  the  gn^nt  moist  plains,  lirimming 
river-iuai-Klies.  and  dense  forests  whicb  consti- 
tute niue  tenths  of  the  Guiaiias  and  Brazil." 
Fifteen  miles  of  swamp  nnd  forest  separate  the 
larger  part  of  the  cultivated  distriels  fioiii  Ihe 
sLii-liii'ei'.e.  The  town  Itself  Is  said  to  be 
healthv.  It  conlaiusa  Lutheran,  a  Hefornicd, 
and  a  Itiniiaii  (.'atholic  Chiireh,  besides  the  large 
Jloraviau  places  of  worsliip,  aud  also  two  synn- 
gognw. 

In  tlie  year  1785.  when  the  first  lilomvian 
niiK.sionarii-s  lauded  in  Suriiiati),  the  town  was 
not  more  than  half  its  preseiil  si/e:  it  atfonleil 
convenient  lieiidipiarters  for  Ihose  Jrclliii'U  wlio 
soon  iifterwnrd  came  out  to  commence  a  mis- 
siou  ill  Bei'biiT.  Four  veai>i  later  a  eonipanv  of 
live  Bii'tliren  arrived, 'and  U'eiin  lo  work  at 
Iheir  trades,  in  order  by  the  iillHii  of  lliiir  liirnds 
to  support  both  themselves  and  the  nii-'-iiui  in 
Berbiee:  for  Ibe  latter  Iheir  sei  vir<",  iic  ,i  kind 
of  local  agents  were  of  gn^ai  viiiiie.  At  lir-.i 
llier  had  to  face  a  good  deal  of  oppo'-illiin.  Iml 
tliey  gradually  overcame  ill  giiiiiiidccl  preju- 
dice, and  were  iierinitteil  lo  purchase  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  town.  For  a  ciin>ider:ible  time 
their  mission arywork  coiiiinned  verv  limiteil: 
indeed  It  was  almost  eiitii-ely  ri-iiiitcd  lo 
those  persons  wilb  wbimi  business  connections 
brought  them  into  cliiNe  and  rreipieiit  inter- 
course By  slow  degrees,  lioncver.  they  be- 
came more  nutnimmelled  in  their  c van gc list ic 
iiperalioiis.  nnd  Pamliniribo  bei-ame  a  genuine 
iniision  station.  In  1T70  Chrisiiiin  C'upido,  the 
fii'st  negro  I'onvert,  was  Imiiti/eil;  be  was  fol- 
lowdl  by  eight  more  In  tlie  same  yiw.  Two 
years  later  a  church  was  built  in  tbe  garden 
surrouiidlnglheinissionarii-s' abode:  at  tliat  lime 
fifly-lwo  negroes  and  miilHtloes  were  under  the 
spiritual  care  of  tbe  brethren,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  baptized.  Sonic  iiitlueutial  white  resi. 
dents,  including  the  governor.  cH-casionally  at- 
tended the  lervicea,  ~and  sboweil  Iheiiiselves 
favorably  disposed  lownrils  the  new  work,  but 
not  n  few  proprietors  punished  tbeir  slaves  for 
enlering  the  church. 

Id  1779  it  beeinie  necesssny  to  enlarge  the 
church,  and  at  the  Mime  time  a  new  s]ilici-c  of 
usefulness  was  opened  for  the  missiimaries, 
which  iit  years  to  come  was  destined  to  assume 
great  impi)rtanc«  as  one  of  the  most  extensive 
departments  of  Surinam  missionary  wiuk.  The 
proprietor  of  tbe  "Fiiirlleld"  estate  ou  the 
river  Commcwyiie,  some  SO  miles  from  Para- 
marilK>,  having  reiiuesteil  the  Brethren  to  supply 
his  negroes  with  the  gospel,  the  latter  gladlr 
accepted  the  Invitation.  For  many  years  this 
was  tlie  only  estate,  out  of  some  400  then  in 
cultivation,  towhiclithey  bad  access  with  the 
gospel,  but  here  it  was  received  with  joy. 

With  the  year  1831  an  era  of  more  marked 
progress  began.  A  few  additional  e.^'tates  were 
thrown  open  to  the  missionaries,— by  tbe  vctir 
1826, 6;  In  tbcfollowingycar,  13;  during  tbe  next 
ten  years,  90, — anil  Ihe  negroes  on  them  'wei'c 
supplied  with  tlie  gospel,  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble, under  very  disadvantageous  cirrninhtauceii. 
Ilie  visits  to  the  estnlcs  could  only  lie  paid 
about  once  In  eight  wct'ks,  and  tlie  want  of 
trustworthy  native  helpers  made  il  very  difli- 
cult  for  the  missionaries  to  liecome  tliorouglily 
acqiialnled  'with  Iheir  people,  and  to  ensure 
Iheir  being  welt-grounded  in  Scripture  triilb. 
The  negroes  themselves  complained  that  '•  they 
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could  iinderstiind  whnt  the  lyncher  said  as  long 
aa  lie  spukf,  and  tbat  lliey  heartily  rejoiceO 
over  it;  but  Clmtth^  were  too  dull  to  remember 
it  or  repeat  it."  This  dmwbikck  was  to  some 
extent  remedied  by  tlie  piiUliciitiou  and  distii- 
bntlun  in  the  Ncgro-J£uglisli  luuguage  of  tlie 
"Harmony  ot  the  Four  Gospels  (1831};"  but, 
althiiiiglt  niitigfLtod  hy  the  creation  of  ceDtrul 
sliitLDijH,  at  wTiicli  mlssiouai'les  reside,  and  to 
wliii;li  Ibe  negroes  Lave,  of  course,  free  nccess, 
it  I'cniains  a  serious  obstacle  down  to  tiie  pres- 

Up  to  this  time  uo  entire  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tiirt'!*  hiid  beeu  printed  for  circuliitiou  aiuoiig 
the  negroes:  indeed  the  numlier  of  Ibose  who 
were  iiule  to  read  wiis  so  few  tUat  it  would 
scarcely  liave  seemed  wortli  while  to  publish  an 
edition  of  tlic  Bible  or  even  ttie  New  Testament 
for  them.  The  New  Tcslninent  existed  in  mau- 
usevipl  ill  the  Negro-Englisli  language,  and  was 
used  in  this  imperfect  form,  but  along  with  tlic 
preuehing  of  the  i^si)el  ciluciLtioa  had  made 
wiiy  among  the  slaves;  wlierever  permitted, 
tlie  llrelbrtiU  commenced  scliools,  iu  wliicli,  at 
all  events,  the  first  riidinietits  of  Icarniag  were 
tiiught.  Hviicl;  when  in  l»:il  tlic  Brilisii  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  sent  out  a  supply  of 
prinled  New  Testaments  in  tiie  Negro-En'dish 
language,  they  at  once  cauui  Into  the  hautb  of 
HUchas'couldiiKC  theniinielilgently.  Naturally 
niueh  good  resulted.  In  not  ii  fonr  instatices 
older  [wi'sruis  were  brouglit  to  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  tviitb  nn  it  Is  in  Jesiis,  and  became  consist- 
eut  Ohii'^linns  frcnn  heiiring  their  cliildren  rend 
oiil  of  the  Testaments  which  tbty  liaii  learnt  to 
rciiil  iu  tiie  missitm  school,  llius  the  work 
rapidly  ex])nuded;  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  1881 
the  cohgi'egnlion  iit  Paramnriho  mimbered  3,089 
souls,  wliilT'  364  persons  on  Ihc  plantat  ions  were 
under  the  spiritual  cure  of  the  missionaries. 

In  the  ve.ir  18Q2  llic  first  step  towards  the 
cninncipHlmn  ot  the  slaves  was  taken  by  tiie 
pas-tiug  of  11  law  by  the  Legisliitive  Assembly 
in  IJoUnud.  On  tfie  Ist  of  July,  1868,  proc- 
lamation was  nuide  that  at  ihe  close  oE  ten 
vears  of  npprentieesliip,  to  ditto  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Parliaiueut,  all  bondsmen  in 
Surinam  should  become  free,  and  there  was 
great  rejniciiig  in  eveiy  hiiinhle  home.  Every- 
where onler  and  decorum  were  maintained. 
The  etfeclH  of  cmancipatiou  on  the  mission 
were  awaiteil  with  feelings  of  atixietj'.  for  it 
could  .s<iircely  be  expected  that  of  the  aT.CKXI 
persons  who  professed  chun'h  comieclion  wiib 
the  .Mor,n-i,iii  Church  iu  the  year  18B3,  all 
would  pi'ove  stable  against  the  temptation  to 
convert  liberty  into  license. 

'I'he  iinticipations  of  the  Brethren  were  in 
part  fuliilU'ii  when  in  18T3  the  term  of  apjireii- 
liceship  endeil.  A  recent  reix)rt  sums  up  the 
position  in  n  few  words:  "  Social  relations  have 
greaily  changed,  and  with  tbein  llie  aspect  of 
the  missionary  work.  Formerly  the  blacks, 
being  atlacdied  to  the  soil,  could  alwaj's  be 
found  by  tiic  visiting  ntixsioiuiry  on  the  csliiie 
to  which  ilicy  belonged;  now  they  are  scattered 
abroad;  some  have  be^'oino  possessors  of  land 
themselves,  ami  often  reside  at  great  dislnnces, 
beyond  bis  rearfi:  others  iiave  no  settled  abode, 
but  wander  al»oui  from  place  to  place.  Under 
these  circumstances  iwistoral  Intereoiirse  and 
supervision,  which  constitute  an  important  ]iait 
of  our  niii'siotuiry  work,  as  well  as  pieatliiug 
the  Koswl,  !ire  rendered  very  difficult." 
111.  Bu»h-n£groM  or  i'ree  Negwe*  ta  Sari- 
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"Bushland,"  the  home  of  these  repre- 
ss of  the  negro  lace,  comprises  tlie  more 
elevated  tracts  of  forest  laud  tiirough  which 
tlie  rivers  Surinam,  Saramacca,  and  Jlarowyne 
wend  their  early  course.  The  name  merely  dis- 
tinguishes this  district  from  tiie  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  colony,  which  is  itself,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, covered  with  forests.  Aa  early  as  the  17th 
century  hands  of  fugitive  slaves  ranged  through 
these  I'egions,  but  their  permanent  occupation 
on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  traceil  \a  the  following 
circumstances:  In  the  year  1713  a  delachuient 
of  A  French  fleet  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Suritiam,  with  Ijostlle  intentions  towards 
the  colony.  The  Dutch  proprietors,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  removed  tlieir  slaves  up  the 
country  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy.  But 
when  the  ilanger  was  ovei'  Ihe  slaves  very 
naturally  refused  to  return  to  bondage,  and 
every  attempt  to  compel  them  only  drove  them 
deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Warlike 
operations  proved  not  only  useless  but  dis- 
astrous, as  most  of  the  Euroi>ean  soldiers 
perished,  struck  down  by  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign  in  the  deadly  climate  of  those  forests 
and  swamps,  or  by  the  iwisoued  arrows  of  unseeu 
foes.  After  several  years  peace  was  concluded 
in  1761,  and  the  independence  of  the  Bu^- 
negroes  was  formallj'  pi'oclaimed. 

Soon  after  this  settlement  of  affairs  the  colo- 
onial  authorities  requested  the  Brethren  to  extend 
their  operations  to  the  Bush-negroes  on  the 
river  Surinam,  imd  the  Invitation  was  at  once 
accepted.  Thus  began  a  mission  which  is  unique 
in  some  of  its  features.  Unaffected  by  the  ob- 
stacles which  arc  inseitarable  from  n  stale  of 
slavery,  this  mission  Lad  to  struggle  against 
Ihc  darkest  heathenism  and  to  encounter  the 
tncst  violent  resistance   from    the   idolatrous 

Sriesta  and  sorcerers;  ami  this,  too,  under  the 
epressing  inliucuce  of  a  climate  which  proved 
fatal  to  a  large  number  of  missionaries,  and  dis- 
abling to  almost  every  European  who  engaged 

In  the  year  1813  Brotherand  Sister  MHhr,  who 
had  labored  at  Bamlicy  for  18  years,  and  were 
unable  to  continue  in  active  service,  were  re- 
called, and  uo  successor  was  appointed ,  partly 
In  consequence  of  llie  urgent  claims  of  other 
mission  lields  for  all  the  available  missionary 
resources  of  the  churcli.  During  the  48  years  of 
themiseion'sexistence  nine  Brethren  an(l  six  Sis- 
ters had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  its  service.  The 
number  of  converts  was  only  50,  and  of  these 
some  were  of  doubtful  cluiracter. 

Among  the  Matuari  tribe  of  Biisli-uegrousa 
remarkable  work  had  begun  in  1858,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  man  named  King,  who 
lived  at  Slaripastoon.  Led  to  Inquiry  by  re- 
markable dreams,  he  visited  the  missionaries  at 
Pammaribo,  and  on  his  return  home  at  once 
stood  forward  as  a  bold  antagonist  of  the  dark 
horrors  of  heathenism.  The  impression  made 
WHS  very  powerful  Indeed— so  much  so  that  no 
hand  or  voice  was  raised  in  opposition  when 
he  ventured  to  overthrow  the  wretched  idol, 
temples  and  cast  the  idols  with  their  parapher- 
nalia into  the  river.  Other  branches  of  the 
tribe  were  visited,  and  even  the  chieftain  Kal. 
koen  listened  respectfully  to  the  eloquent  pro- 
tests of  this  singular  "prophet."  A  goodly 
number  of  his  countrymen,  following  his  ex- 
ample, made  their  way  to  town  to  inquire  fur- 
ther about  the  strange  things  they  had  heard. 
In  1S61  (August  lHh)  Eiug  was  baptized,  re- 
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ceiving  tlie  name  John.  A  cliurch  was  built 
at  JIaripastooii,  uxiittly  suited  lo  llic  people's 
nieaus  aud  notions — iu  fatt  u  Uiitivu  liuiist;  on 
an  enlarged  acalu;  Jolm  King  ai'tvil  its  tuai'hcr 
and  native  helper,  the  missiuiuiHes  visited  tltei'C 
as  freqneutly  as  they  could,  and  the  litlle  hand 
of  converts  ^rew  in  number  and  in  grace.  Kiuf; 
seemed  to  feel  it  his  ealiiu);  lo  irork  as  an  cvan- 

S;etist  among  his  couutrj-meu,  and  undertook 
ong  journeys  to  ttie  Aului.  Iklatuari,  and  Uony 
negroes,  everywheri.- preactiiug  Christ,  uudnieet- 
ing  with  a  very  favorable  reception  for  lii»  nies- 
sa^.  When  a  missionarr  from  Paramaribo  or 
Bergcndai.  the  station  wiiich  is  the  "  key  of  the 
bush-country,"  travels  up  the  river,  it  almost 
always  happens  tlial  KiDg  brings  sonic  converts 
lo  be  added  to  the  cliurcu  by  baptism,  who  aiv 
the  fruit  of  his  own  faithful  lestimouy  as  a  ^'it- 
ness  for  Christ  lo  his  dark  eounlrymeii. 

IV.  Demeraiv.— In  the  year  IBM  Unither 
and  Sister  Coleinau  were  sent  lo  eumnience  a 
mission  among  the  nej^'ei  on  the  Aniiii  iiegiiia 
estate,  the  propieturs  of  wliieh  defniyeii  the 
entire  exticnM.'.  Hopeful  at  tirst,  the  aspect  of 
tilings  seemed  soon  lo  ('liau«:e,  and  i.inex))ccte<l 
difhculties  niiise,  which  Ic^f  to  the  uilhdruwai 
of  Brother  Coleman  after  two  yeam  of  service. 
The  effort  was  resumed  hy  Hrollier  and  Sixlcr 
Hamanii,  and  the  worlt  appeared  lo  prosper, 
but  Sister  Humimn's  sudiltnly  failing  heallli 
necesiutaled  a  second  abaudonn'ienl  of  the  lield 
in  the  rear  lt<3tj. 

At  lue  veiiuesi  of  Quinlin  Hogg,  Esq.,  in  the 
year  iSIS  a  similar  niissiim  was  commenced  al 
his  expense  for  tlie  benclit  of  tile  negroes  on 
his  estates.  Brother  Henry  )ioove  and  Jlrotlier 
A.  Pilgrim  occupied  twii  slatliins, — Graham's 
Hall  and  Iteluince, — and  I'eporied, 
gratefully  of  the  measure  o(  sue 
marked  the  nasi  and  hopefully  a< 
prosiiects,  although  nut  concealing  » 
seiioDS  drawbacks. 

In  1H84  Mr.  Q.  Hogg  Infonned  tiie  Direcliiig 
Boani  tliut  he  could  no  longer  continue  to  pay 
the  full  amount  lie  liad  at  first  given  for  tlie 
support  of  the  work,  and  in  consequence  Itc- 
liance,  one  of  the  newly- founded  stations  in 
Demerara,  liad  to  lie  aluiidoned. 

i^ourn  Antic  A.— Since  the  year  I860  iIiIh 
extensive  sphere  of  lalior  lias  been  divided  into 
a  western  and  an  eastern  pr<»viace.  'i'lie 
former  used  lo  be  calleil  the  Obevland  or  Upper 
District,  and  embraceil  the  stations  near  C'ajie 
Town,  and  also  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Alg<ia 
Bay.  The  latter  was  called  I'ntcrhmd  or  Low- 
lands; it  embraces  all  tlie  stations  in  Katfraria. 
In  the  former  the  p<!ople  are  mostly  a  mixeil 
race  of  Hottentots  and  negroes,  ihc  pure  llot- 
tenlots  being  generally  supposed  to  have  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  very  small  uumlicrjin  Ihc  latter 
they  are  mainly  Katin<  of  various  trilies. 

I.   T/ie  Western,  Province, — Tlie  wiirk  at  Ciiu 


'c  of  tlie  Moravian  Church  In  ilie 
colony.  Two  and  a  half  ceiituiies  earlier 
Cliristianily  had  begun  to  touch  lbCMmntry,as 
the  PortugueHe  succesmnt  of  tlie  bold  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz  often  paid  short  visits  to  Its  slioms 
on  their  way  lo  and  from  India.  Crosses  were 
reared  here  and  there  on  the  sliore,  but  little 
more  was  done  to  bring  Christianity  to  tlic 
notice  of  the  inliabitants.  In  1620  two  Englisli 
captains  took  possession  of  the  ctiuntry  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  hoping  that  "  the  sav- 
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age  inhabitants  would  soon  become  servimts  of 
ins  Slajesly,  and  then  worshippers  of  the  true 
God."  Thirty  years  later  the  Dutch  built  » 
fort  at  the  Cape,  aud  chiiiued  the  land  as  theirs, 
and  iu  their  record  of  the  transaction  expressed 
the  desire  that  "  their  rule  might  tend  to  up- 
hold righteousness,  aud  plaut  and  further  pure 
Christian  leaching  among  the  wild  and  savage 
milives  of  the  couuiiy." 

When  Schmidt  arrived  at  the  Cape,  tlie  con- 
dition [>f  Ihu  natives,  and  their  ivlations  to  the 
white  colonisls.  wlio  embriiced  French  and  Ger- 
mati  elements  as  well  ut  Dutch,  painfully 
showeil  that  very  little  had  been  done  to  carry 
out  the  wislics  of  the  early  occupants  of  the 
colony.  Both  Ilotteutols  and  llu^hmeu  had 
been  disgracefidiy  treated,  robbed  of  tlieir 
lanils.  regarded  as  beasts  rather  than  as  tmuiau 
beings,  and  reduced  to  liai-d  scivitiide  or  the 
'wild  life  of  the  brigand,  Iddiug  iu  rock.s  and 
caves,  aud  preying  on  tiie  wliile  mau  as  oppor- 
tuiiily  offered.  The  Duteii  IJner  or  farmer, 
combining  in  his  character  the  niiksi  conirar]' 
quaiitien,  aud  strongly  tinged  with  a  |K'Cidlar 
puritan  form  of  religiou,  persistently  regorileil 
the  natives  as  doomed  to  desiiiictioii,  lilie  tiie 
peoi)le  ill  Canaan  in  oiden  linics,  aud  ll-ealed 
them  with  conlemiit  and  loathing,  and  with 
tenibic  cruelty.  To  offer  C'luistiiin  teacliing  to 
lliese  "zwarte  schepsels"  (black  eri-atures),  was 
not  to  be  dn^aiut  of ;  Clirisliauitv  was  intended 
for  while  people,  but  uol  for  "black  cattle." 
To  buy  land,  however  alisuiiliy  low  the  price 
paiil  niiglit  be.  was  <)f  course  niit  of  Ilio  ijiies- 
tioti,  if  it  could  safely  lie  taken  liv  foice.  The 
cur™  of  civiilKiitioii  they  were  welcome  to,  and 
they  liiul  iM'come  to  a  terrible  exteiil  shivcs  to 
tbuvieeotdrunkennewi,  with  all  its  conmniitaiil 
evils;  diseiiws,  tot),  ])reviously  unknuwn,  raged 
with  fc-arfiilij-  fatal  elfecis,  dechniiting  the  pop- 
iilulion  of  tlie  country.  Thus  It  Ciime  about 
that  I  lie  colonisls  as  tliey  ilicreas«'d  in  niiuiber 
and  power  s<.'iM'<l  the  whole  land,  while  the 
poor  natives  were  ivilnced  to  a  (iniilithin  of 
nioral  and  pliysical  ilegradation  and  w  relclied 
servitude.  Christian  I'liiiiches  existed  in  the 
country  ami  Cbri«tian  tloctriiie  was  piTacbed — 
<iflen.  alas!  by  men  who  were  mere  hirelings; 
but  woe  be  lo  the  native  who  would  dai-e  lo 
venluri-  ueiir  Uie  white  uian's  house  of  pntyer. 
Uiiiiir  liiese  ciicumsUinces  U,  Schmidt  enlere<l 
U|H)n  his  work. 

Two  gentlemen  lesiiilng  fn  AmstiTdam,  who 
had  l>eeonie  interested  iii  Ihc  natives  of  Ihu 
Cape  Colony  by  ZtegenlNilg's  account  of  them, 
ami  hail  l>een  led  to  tlie  duty  of  taking  part  in 
Christian  missions  by  intercourse  with  some  of 
tlie  g<ispcl  messengers  who  Iiad  eiiilMivked  for 
tlicir  desliiiation  at  Amstenlam.  Sllggeslul  to 
the  Brettireii  at  Hemihut  the  conniieiicemenl  of 
a  mli'sion  among  the  Hottentots.  The  man  se- 
lecleii  for  (lie  ollicc  of  jnoiiciT  was  a  devoted 
servant  r)f  Unil  whose  zeal  and  sletulfabtncss 
liad  alrisdy  sitind  a  Ncvcru  lust.  Allhougli  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  setting  forth 
for  Africa,  he  had  spent  six  years  in  irhains  in 
a  nobenihm  primm  "  for  the  sake  of  Ihc  gospel," 
and  one  year  (inimndiately  (ni  his  I'clease)  In 
travelling  on  foot  through  scver<il  coiintrics  of 
Eiini|ie  iu  order  lo  liecoine  aci|ualiite<]  with 
awakened  souls,  and  1<)  prikclaim,  wlierever  lie 
cinild  fiiui  an  opporiiiiiity,  the  glad  tidings  of 
sidvHiion  in  Jesus.    Hew--     - 
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full  of  love  and  devotion,  and  he  longed  to  be 
sjient  in  the  Master's  service. 

Arriving  at  Cape  Town  on  July  9lli,  1739,  lie 
and  liis  projects  soou  bLt-ame  common  topics  of 
conversation:  in  all  sorts  of  circles  of  society 
the  missionary  was  sneered  at  and  derided,  or 
spoken  of  wilb  angry  scorn.  Scarcely  any  one 
gave  him  credit  for  tlie  most  ordinary  honesty 
of  purpose,  not  to  speak  of  lofty  euthiisiasm  for 
his  work  and  calling,  and  no  one  believetl  in  bis 
achieving  any  success.  In  two  months'  time, 
however,  be  was  making  his  way  to  a  Holltn. 
tot  kraal  on  the  river  Zoiiderend,  about  lifty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Town,  under  the 
guidance  of  Aftiko  and  Kybodo,  natives  from 
that  place  wliom  he  bad  met  there.  The  former 
was  master  of  the  Dutch  language  and  of  great 
UPC  as  interpreter.  Having  built  himself  a  hut 
near  Afriko's  dwelling,  round  which  a  gar- 
den was  soon  laid  out,  be  at  once  began  to 
pi-each  with  the  help  of  Ibe  interpreter.    His 


peculiar  iiitonaiions,  which  travellers  comiiai-ed 
with  Ibe  "cries  of  tnrki.^8,  owls,  or  magpies," 
proving  a  faibire,  he  wisely  resolved  to  teach 
the  people  Dutcli.  In  imperfect  fashion  he 
tolil  the  story  of  tliu  cross;  bnt  bcroro  long  a 
Dutch  coriXH'iil  Hvln"  near  was  won  for  Christ 
by  bis  testimony,  and  became  his  slauch  friend 
and  faithful  helper  in  the  work. 

In  the  following  year  (1738)  some  hostile 
farmers  procured  an  unler  transferring  him  to  a 
spot  aome  len  miles  off,  a  wild  locality,  called 
Uavianskloof,  ov  Ape  Valley,  from  the  large 
uiiinher  of  (hose  aninuils  which  frequented  the 
place.  Eighteen  Hottentots  followed  him,  who 
were  Hurpi'ised  to  see  how  soon  he  hud  built 
liimseir  a  new  but  and  laid  out  a  garden;  at 
once  be  resumed  his  woi'k  of  preaching  and 
tcacliiug,  uud  training  the  natives  (o  habits  of 
iniiusiry  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  pnrsuits. 
The  iKople  liked  the  only  kindly  niitte  being 
they  had  ever  seen;  tbcy  lind  such  conlidencc 
in  bini  tlutt  even  several  of  titose  wlio  dirt  not 
come  to  i-esidc  near  htm  sent  their  children  to 
school  to  hliii,  The  number  of  pupils  soon 
grew  to  flfly,  nmoug  whom  the  most  promising 
was  Willem  (WillJain),  who  was  the  first  to  be 
liaptlzcd  (Iti  the  year  1T43),  and  subsequently 
Schmidt's  valued  assistant.  Willi  the  Holten- 
tols'  iQiidency  to  lead  a  roving  life  and  to  in- 
dulge in  gross  vice,  the  offlcc  of  a  faithful  mis- 
sionaiT  was  no  sinecure;  on  the  contrar}',  it  re- 
quiretf  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  love  and 
patience,  ami  Schmidt  appears  to  have  possessed 
this.  In  a  sliort  time  ttic  Cliristian  flock  at 
BavInuskbKif  numbered  seven  llnlteiitots,  and  a 
considerably  larger  uuinhcr  of  natives  bad  be- 
coniu  very  warmly  attached  to  the  good  teacher. 

As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  the  baptism  of 
natives  roachcil  Caps  Town,  great  opposition 
was  excited;  tbecliaplaluof  the  foil  summoned 
some  of  the  candidates  to  an  examination,  and 
was  amazed  to  lind  ibat  ibcv  could  read  fairly 
well,  and  give  sensible  anil  even  correct  an- 
swers to  his  questions  on  Cliristian  doctrines. 
His  favorable  testimony,  however,  bad  no 
weight  with  those  who  could  not  endure  that 
tlicse  natives  should  be  reganlcd  and  treated  as 
human  beings,  and  they  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  governor  to  forbid  Schmidt  to  baptize. 
Thus  obstrncted  tu  his  work,  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1744,  in  the  hope  that  negotiations 
there  would  clear  the  way  for  missionary  opera- 
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lions  at  the  Cape.  The  linpe  wasvain:  no  peti- 
tions availed  with  the  goveruoieut  in  Holland, 
and  the  small  flock  of  converts,  which  had 
grown  (o  foily-seven  persons,  after  keeping  to- 
gether for  a  time  in  the  hope  that  their  teacher 
would  return  to  them,  gradually  dispersed  or 
died.  Bavianskloof  was  abaudoned  and  be- 
came a  wilderness.  Schmidt  returned  to  his 
humble  calling  of  day-laborer,  but  to  the  last 
day  of  bis  life  never  lost  faith  in  the  eventual 
success  of  (be  >[issiou  In  South  Africa,  and 
never  wearied  Of  freouent  prayer  for  his  be- 
loved Hottentots.  While  on  his  knees  the 
Master's  welcome  summons  called  the  faithful 

Enstem  Prcvince. — The  Kafir  Mission  proper 
dates  back  to  tliu  year  1S33,  when,  at  the  request 
of  Lonl  Somerset,  the  Brethren  consented  to- 
commence  a  mission  in  a  tract  on  the  noith- 
east  frontier  of  the  colony,  which  owned  the 
sway  of  the  Tambookle  Bowaua  as  its  chief. 
At  that  time  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
tlie  Glasgow  Jlissionary  Society,  and  the  Wes- 
leyans  were  already  ai  work  among  portions  of 
the  Kafir  tribes.  The  brethren  Lemmertz, 
Hoffmann,  and  Fritsch,  some  twenty  Hotten- 
tots, and  Wilhelmina  Stompjes,  ft  Kafir 
woman,  who  seems  in  God's  providence  to 
liBve  been  specially  raised  up  as  an  Invaluable 
help  to  the  missionaiies  in  their  difBcult  and 
often  perilous  work,  formed  the  little  company, 
which  set  out  from  Gnadendal  on  February 
Slst,  1838.  Not  before  May  20th  did  they 
reach  their  deslinatiou,  and  fix  on  a  site  for  the 
new  station  on  the  river  Kltpplant.  (Its  posi- 
tion is  120  miles  northeast  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
aud  60  or  70  northwest  of  East  London.)  In  a 
month's  lime  building  operations  were  so  far 
aclvance<i  that  services  could  be  held  in  a  room 
which  served  as  a  cburdi,  and  the  natives  were 
surprised  and  <lelighted  to  see  the  happy  effects 
of  an  Irrigation  scheme,  which  the  brettiren  at 
once  recognized  as  a  necessity  if  good  harvests- 
were  to  be  looked  for.  Spiritual  work  bad  hard 
rocky-  ground  to  dual  with.  Bowana  and  his 
Tambookies  were  by  no  means  eager  to  hear 
tlie  gospel,  and  veiy  loath  to  accept  it.  "  The 
Word  of  God  is  tor  the  white  people,"  they 
sjiid,  "not  for  us:  it  will  not  enter  our  eats  and 
hearts."    And  their  statement  seeme<l  only  too 

They  would  come,  and  listen  stolidly,  and  beg 
most  pertinaciously;  yielding  to  the  infectious 
example  of  the  missionaries,  whom  they  saw 
leading  the  way  in  hard  manual  labor  in  gar- 
den, field,  or  waler-conduit.  Ihcy  would  even 
handle  a  spade  for  a  while  in  a  dilettanti  fash- 
ion, but  the  gospel  appeared  to  make  no  im- 
pression. The  missionaiies  labored  under  the- 
great  disiulvantage  of  being  obliged  to  carrj'  on 
nil  coiiimunicatTons  through  an  interpreter. 
Bnt  Wilhelmina  pnived  ahost  in  herself,  teach- 
ing a  number  of  native  girls,  interpreting  with 
great  readiness,  though  frequently  inlerspers- 
Ing  comments  and  additional  remarks  from  her 


she  possessed  with  singular  humility  a 
negtuess  for  the  furlherance  of  the  Lord's  work. 
Emoliiyed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  mission  .house, 
she  liberally  dispensed  the  Word  of  Life  along- 
witli  the  dole  of  bread  to  the  throng  of  beg- 
gars which  daily  crowded  round  tlie  door: 
fliere,  too,  slie  received  the  messengers  of  many 
a  proud  Kafir  chief,  wiio  could  not  resist  the 
powerful  weight  of  her  noble,  upright,  unself- 
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isU  chiirncter,  nml  Jitr  worils  of  wisdom  find 
(iistretiou.  At  Ibe  close  of  llm  jmv  tliiiijjs 
looked  fnr  from  promising,  howevi'r;  locusts 
liad  dfvastaltMi  the  gardens,  thievish  Fctkumtos 
had  sloieii  the  lierUs,  iimi  most  of  the  Tamboo- 
kies  had  left  Ihe  nelglibui'liood. 

In  the  follon-mg  year  Bowuua  and  his  savn^ 
son  JIapasa,  enragwi  ai  a  well-deserved  fine  m- 
Uicled  ou  them  by  government  for  an  unwar- 
rantable act  of  violence  towtiixis  nuolhcr  Irilie. 
ami  attributing  the  action  of  government  to  the 
advice  of  the  misxiouaiics,  suddenly  appeared 
at  Sliiloli  nt  the  head  of  lifty  armed  men  wlik 
the  in  lent  ion  of  murdering  a1]  its  iuluhitunts. 
Working  in  the  gnnlen,  Willielmina  at  once 
recogtiixed.  from  the  wnr-costiiine  of  Ler  cotm- 
ttymen,  the  object  of  the  visit,  anil  hiisteneil  lo 
the  rescnc  of  her  leacbei-s.  Willi  ii n thin ii red 
courage  she  faced  llie  tierce  and  cruel  chiefs, 
and  wllh  scarhiujf  elixiuence  upbraided  iheni 
with  their  ahoini liable   li-eachery  ami  wic'-'-' 


the  aiisenibly  of  men,  tliey  witlidrew  jieacefiilly 
with  their  fblloweni.  imd'in  a  few  days  acliudly 
sent  lo  apologize.  Jlapusa's  hati'eil  conllnneil 
unabated,  but  so  did  Ihe  I.^>rd'a  care  for  ^liiloh 
and  its  i^eople,  and  faithful  Wilbelinlnii  was 
often  useu  by  Him  as  the  ebimnel  foi'  His  piti- 
tecliou  and  blessing.  Tlirough  many  dilKculties, 
hindrances,  and  trials  the  inissionarieii  )ierse- 
vered  until  Ihe  n-ork  wan  fairly  cKtablished on  a 
solid  fiiLimlaiion  and  began  to  sprcail  lo  the  sur- 
rounding tribes. 

Dak  DADOES  (West  Indies). — Exccjil  the 
force  of  Chiistinn  sympathy  and  ciim|iussion, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  cause  of  a  Kjiecial 
cliaracler  to  Induce  the  aullioiities  of  the 
Brethren's  t'hun-b  to  commence  a  mission  in 
Ibis  islautl.  lint  Its  circumstances  might  well 
claim  IxMh.  L'kurches  and  schools  tlii-re  were, 
bill  e.\clusively  tor  Ihe  whites,  who  were  more 
numerous  in  p'roportfon  to  the  black  iH>]iiilation 
thau  in  any  other  West  Indian  Island.  £ven 
the  memberK  of  the  Socielv  of  Friends,  at  liiat 
time  iiiinierons  in  Barbadoes,  appear  to  have 
been  mainly,  if  not  exclusively.  conceniiHl  with 
the  improvement  of  the  external  ciinilition  of 
the  slaves;  tliese  were  at  that  time  inielleciually 
lower  than  In  some  other  Islands,  but  of  a  rest- 
leas  turn,  which  not  nnfrcouently  led  to  opiHisi- 
tion  agidnst  the  ruling  class,  and  severity  of 
treatment  by  way  of  check  or  relalialion. 

It  was  in  the  year  1765  that  John  Wood  and 
Andrew  ItillmaDsbergcrweresenttocommcnce 
operations  in  Bnrlmdoies.  Theyreacheil  Bridge- 
town in  safety,  but  within  a  month  of  their  land- 
ing RittmanHt>crger  had  died  of  fever,  and  liefore 
the  end  of  the  year  Woixl  hail  lost  courage, 
and  abandoned  his  vocation.  Anotlier  bi-other, 
sent  out  in  the  following  year,  fell  a  victim  to 
fever  a  week  after  rettcliing  the  island.  In  ITS? 
Brother  B.  Brooksliaw,  who  wna  subsequently 
in  Antigua,  arrived,  and  was  permitted  at 
leneth  to  lav  a  foundarion  to  llie  spiritual 
buihiiiLg,  winch  il  was  {iniposiil  In  erect  to  llic 
glory  of  Gild.  Tiioiigb'nm  possessMl  of  gnsit 
learning,  he  was  cifti'd  with  practical  good 
sense,  and  almve  all  was  devoted  lo  onr  Sav. 
iour,  and  full  of  eager  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Ills  kingdom  on  earlli.  To  his  simple  failli  no 
obstacle  proved  insu[H;riible,  and  his  genuine 
humility  anil  loving  nature  won  the  hearts  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  first 
address  to  the  slaves  was  deliveu'd  In  tiie  jiird 
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surrounding  the  "great  house"  on  au  eslnle 
belonging  to  a  Quaker  gciillenian,  Mr.  -lack' 
iniui.  A  week  later  the  spacious  saloon  of  the 
residence  was  used,  and  several  white  perHins 
were  jiresent.  The  proprietor  was  astonished 
at  the  attention  of  tlie  negroes,  who  seemed 
eagerly  lo  swallow  the  wordK  as  tliey  fell  from 
the  preacher's  li]>s.  An  clfect  was  soon  per- 
ceived, the  work  of  evniigeli/ation  had  begun, 
and  if  there  were  o|iponents  around  who  iii- 
vokeil  vengeance  on  llie  ship's  cajiliiln  who  htid 
brought  out  "IhU  Moravian  preacher,"  i-r 
thittilened  to  throw  him  into  llie  water  IE  Ihcy 
came  across  liim.  there  were  sct'eiid  slancii 
frictids  who  rallietl  I'ound  him.  Among  the 
latler  were  several  clcrgvmeii  of  the  Church  of 
Englanil.  of  ulumiBron'kNliawsavs  In  bisdlary 
that  ■'Ibeir  iliH-lrine  is  more  fn  accoiiiance 
witii  the  Iriiih  of  Ihe  giwpcl,  and  tlie  arlicles  of 
tlie  Cburcli  of  England,  than  what  one  Is  ac- 
cusionied  to  hear  In  chnivhes  at  home." 

.Iam.uca  (Wbst  Isihes).— Il  was  at  the  re- 
qufsi  of  two  wcallhy  pioprielors — the  brothers 
William  Foster  ami  Josejib  Foster  Itavbam— 
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..  tills  island.  Through  the  preaching  of  John 
Cennlck  in  England  they  had  been  eonvcrteil, 
imd  were  desiiiius  of  ciniferring  Ihe  blessings 
of  Ihe  gospel  on  their  slaves:  hence  tln-y 
brought  all  llieir  inlliiencc  to  bear  on  tlie  mis- 
sionary woi'k  vhlch  Brollier  Ziicharlas  George 
Caries  and  two  others  weni  mil  l[>  commence 
inthej-ear  nni.  For  Ihe  ailainmeiU  of  Iliis 
object  they  were  willing  lo  make  no  inconsid- 
erable pe<'imhiry  sacrillce;  hut  Ihlswns  of  small 
account  to  persons  of  their  condition,  in  com- 
parison witli  tlie  hws  of  reputation,  the  ridicule 
and  ill-wlil  to  wliich  they  clieerfully  subjec'tcd 
themselves  from  ri'lallves.  fiiends,  and  fellow, 
pi-oprielors.  Their  object  ftas  in  the  first  in- 
slan<-e  to  provide  religious  iiislnictlon,  bul  then 
also  I o  promote  Ihe  letniiorul  and  social  well- 
iM'ing  of  Ihe  negiiies,  for  wlioiii  they  lield 
Iheniselves  responsible.  In  the  case  of  some  <d' 
thesul)seiiuent  promoloi-s.  Christian  philanthro. 
pic  moti^'es  may  have  lieen  lingui  with  a  1io)k: 
of  impmving  their  properly,  esjiecially  after  II 
became  known — as  was  publicly  sttiteil  by  u 
Jamaica  proprietor  in  Ihe  House  of  Commons 
— tiiat  a  "Moravian  negni"by  reason  of  bis 
industry ,  olx.'dience,  ami  faillif illness  was 
worth  considenibly  more  than  an  ordinary  one. 
But  il  is  fair  to  stale  tiiat  niaiiv  Janiah-a 
est  ate- own  el's,  resident  and  non-i'CMdeut,  espe- 
cially during  the  past  tifly  ycaiT,  have  Iteeii 
ready  to  make  ival  sacrifices  to  )>ecure  Ihe 
spiritual,  moral,  and  telii|ioiiLl  well-being  of 
their  negroes. 

On  tiie  liith  of  October,  1754,  Caries  reached 
the  Bogue  estate  in  the  parish  of  HI.  Elizabeth. 
The  negroes  heard  his  message  gladly,  and  the 
Word  of  the  Cross  soou  fouixl  its  way  into  some 
hearts,  and  proved  Itself  a  regenerating  di- 
vine power.  In  A[iril  of  the  following  year  the 
fii'st  conveit  was  bapIizeU,  mid  llie  preaching  of 
Carles  attracted  white  men  as  well  us  blacks, 
from  a  dislaiu-e  of  twenty  to  thirty  inlles  even, 
solliat  the  faillif  id  and  truly  humble  servant  of 
God  began  lo  be  anxious  concerning  tlie  favor 
he  was  obtiiiiiing  from  men.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  17!!.l  there  were  already  77  liaptt7C<l  ne- 
gr(x,'s  and  400  candidates  or  intpiirers  on  Ibe 
eslHies  under  the  care  of  the  brethriin. 

ANTKiUA  (West  Indies).— Samuel  Isles  was 
the    lionored   founder  of  the  mission   In    this 
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tslftnd.  He  liad  labored  for  eigbt  years  in  the  soon  awakened  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  well- 
IslimU  of  St.  'riionitis,  when  he  was  sent  on  to  meaning  piopriclors  iu  the  laiter  to  try  the  ex- 
Antigua  will)  iustruclious  to  coiuioeDce  work  perimeut  of  itioravian  raissious  ou  tlieir  onn 
tliere  among  tLe  neglected  black  population,  if  estates.  Self-iuterest  was,  no  doubt,  a  leading 
an  opi'ning  could  \te  found.  Oa  Apnl  1st,  1766,  motive  with  several  of  the  intelligent  geuile- 
he  landed  at  HI.  John's,  alone,  friendless,  with-  men  who  promoted  the  schenie.  Bui  m  the 
out  inlroduetioii.  Placing  his  trust  in  God,  and  case  of  the  main  mover,  Mr.  Gardiner,  an  emi- 
seeking  for  ilis  guidance,  uestraiglitway  called  neut  solicitor  and  planter,  there  was  a  true 
on  the  governor,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  desire  to  advance  the  Saviour's  kingdom  among 
of  the  Act  of  the  Biitish  Parliament  of  1749  the  black  popnhitlou  on  his  own  property  and 
recogui^IUL'  the  Moravian  Church  and  encuur-  tltronghoul  the  island.  On  his  iuvitatiou  the 
aging  its  hiTiors  iu  the  llritish  colonies.  Permis-  Brethren  Oottwalt  aud  Birkby  wei-e  sent  out  in 
sion  to  commence  work  was  al  once  granted,  the  year  1777,  and  received  a  very  kind  welcome 
a  do  h  12tho['Tanuaty of thefollowmgycar  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who  introduced 
the  bnl  convert  was  baptized.  But  the  work  them  to  some  of  the  leadiug  officials,  including 
progresseil  very  slowly.  For  the  exercise  of  the  the  governor  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
p  1  c  ni  slryamongthcslavestherewas  little  Leeward  Island.s.  A  house  in  the  outskirts  of 
scope  e  opposition  of  most  of  the  planters  the  town  of  Basseterre  ivas  hired  as  headquar- 
was  St  n„  and  bitter,  aud  the  efforts  of  the  ters,  and  the  work  of  preaching  began  here  and 
mi  si  nar  s  were  gi'catly  impeded  by  liaving  at  Palmetto  Point,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Gardiner, 
to  !k  r  f  r  their  own  niuinleuance,  which  was  Supported  by  this  friend  aud  the  governor,  the 
t  e  CO  nn  on  practice  among  the  early  Mora-  Brethren  were  able  to  successfully  cope  with 
viau  messengers.  Isles  died  at  his  post  in  1764,  the  hostility  of  some  ill-disposed  whiles,  aud 
having  seen  but  little  fmit  of  his  labor.     In  the  they  soon  found  that  their  words  w 


_ ,,  ..              ,                       JUg  the  negroes  Bridgetown    in   Barbadoes.      It  Ilea  about   34 

as  "Massa  Brown,  "arrived  from  Bethlehem  in  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad,  and  rather  more 

Pennsylvania,   through  whose  influence,  with  than  50  miles  from  the  South  American  Oouti- 

God's  blessing,  a  wonderful  change  was  soon  nent.  Its  landscapes  are  very  picturesque,  river- 

olfecied.  scenery  frequently  enhaueiug  their  bwiuty.    A 

Brown  is  described  as  "  undistinguished  by  large  portion  of  the  central  districts  is  still  un- 

«ither  shining  abilities  or  superior  knowledge,  cnltivated.    Situated  nearer  to  the  equator,  its 

by  dignity  of  manner  or  elegance  of  delivery;  hot  and  damp  climate  is  generally  found  to  be 

yet  poss^tsed  of  gifts  and  graces  which  the  more  unhealthy  for  Europeans  than  tliat  of  the 

most  talented  among  his  fellow-servauts  would  other  islands;  but  it  is  stated  that  cases  of  yel- 

do  well  earnestly  to  covet."     Brother  Beunet  low  fever  iu  its  most  dangerous  type  are  of  rare 

Harvey,  who  followed  him  in  his  service  after  occurrence.     Hurricanes,  too,  are  seldom  men- 

an  Interval  of  forty  years  aud  had  ample  op-  tioned  In  the  island  records, 

portnuityof  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  char-  The  missionary  work  of  the  Moravian  Church 

'    and  labors,    wrote  of  iiirn  as    follows :  in  this  beautiful  tropical  island  may  be  dated 


from  the  year  1787;  but  permanent  footing  was 
not  actually  obtained  until  1830.    In  the  former 


"Simplicity  aud  unction  marked  the  genuine 

■character  aud   earnest    labors  of    Brother  P.  _   .  ...  .... ._.  

Brown.  Rightly  discerning  his  call  to  be  a  year  Brother  and  Sister  Montgomery  (the  par- 
disciple  of  the  cross  and  a  preacher  of  the  entsof  the  poet)  proceeded  from  Barbadoes  to 
gospel  to  the  poor,  he  minded  not  high  things,  Tobago  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  pro- 
hut  condescended  to  men  of  low  estate;  even  prietor  of  several  estates,  who  was  anxious  to 
to  those  who  were  esteemed  the  weak,  base,  do  more  than  he  had  done  for  his  numerous 
foolish,  aud  despised  of  this  world.  Even  by  slaves.  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  that  time  not  the  de- 
such  he  was  himself  at  first  despised;  but  he  cided  Christian  he  subsequently  became,  was  a 
pitied  and  bore  with  their  ignorance  and  the  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  an  exception  to 
mockeiy  of  their  children,  until  by  the  Chris-  the  majority  of  the  planters  of  that  day,  among 
tlau  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his  demeanor  whom  the  rule  was  to  make  as  nmcli  money  as 
he  overcame  their  obstinacy,  obtained  from  possible  out  of  the  labor  of  oppressed  and  help- 
them  a  patient  hearing,  and  prevailed  with  less  slaves,  and  spend  it  In  reckless  profligacy 
ihutn  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  He  visited  them  and  debauchery.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by 
in  tlielr  huts,  followed  tbem  In  their  hem's  of  the  consistent  Christian  words  and  work  of  the 
rest  in  tbe  Held,  ate  with  them  out  of  their  Brethren, whomhehadlearnttoknowinLoudou 
calabash,  talked  the  gospel  to  them,  and  with  and  Barbadoes,  and  became  very  urgent  in  liis 
equal  grace  aud  wisdom,  as  a  father  with  bis  wish  to  have  Moravian  missionaries  for  his 
children,  drew  their  hearts  to  himself  as  tiie  people.  He  was  favored  to  see  good  fruits  pro- 
negro's  friend,  and  the  messenger  of  the  Church  duced  among  his  slaves,  and  several  members 
desirous  of  their  sal.vation.  His  heart  was  in  of  his  family  continue  to  the  present  day  to 
hisworkand  in  his  words.  .  .  .  With  a  wisdom  maulfest  their  interest  in  the  mission  work. 
wliicii  the  world  counts  foolishness,  and  a  MontgomeryretumedtoBarbadoes.wltha  re- 
lowliness  of  mind  which  it  despises,  he  suited  port  which  was  veiy  hopeful  of  good  results 
himself  to  their  capacity  and  coiidillon;  aud  for  a  missionary  effort  m  Tobago.  But  men 
thus  by  word  and  deed  preached  the  gospel  to  wei*  so  scarce,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
the  poor.  .  .  .  Truly  blessed  continues  to  be  rapidly  growing  mission  elsewhere  so  multi- 
his  memory.  "  plied,  that  it  was  not  till  1790  that  the  first  mis- 
St.  KiTTS  (West  Indies), — Tidings  of  the  sionary  conid  be  sent  in  the  person  of  Brother 
happy  results  of  the  mission  in  Antigua,  easily  Montgomery  himself.  His  work  was  begun 
transmitted  to  the  adjacent  island  of  St.  Kitts,  with  great  vigor,  but  was  sadly  hindered  by  a 
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formidable  ovitbicak  of  soldiers  iind  people  ou 
receipt  of  Iho  liiiiiigsof  tlie  Fiviitli  llevuliitioD, 
by  II  disastrous  Imrritimt  a  moutli  or  two  inter, 
Hud  tLe  fiiiliiis  heiLllb  of  his  wife  wliii'li  ended 
iu  her  hiippy  depiirtnre  bcfovi;  the  ytar  cUmeil, 
In  Mureh  of  the  fulliiwiDg  yeiir  Jloiitaioiiier)", 
with  Iiis  heallb  Liimpletelysliniiered,  hud  to  re- 
him  to  Biirbndoes,  where,  ia  lheiiiimibi)f  July, 
bia  brief  iiiissiounry  cnreer  was  teriiiinrtttd  by 
his  tleatli. 

TwentV'foHr  years  kter  the  niijii-ion  wns  re- 
opened l!y  Brolliei-  Peter  Kiekseeker,  frimi  the 
coiigTegnlion  nl  Bethletieiii  in  Peiiosylvaniii, 
with  pnisnects  uot  less  furorable  than  ou  the  iirc- 
Tious  occasions.  The  son  of  Mr.  HnmiltOD,  who 
had  inherited  not  rally  bU  father's  estate,  but  fihci 
his  ardeni  desire  for  the  tempo  ml  and  s]iiritiial 
welfare  of  his  slaves,  wns  ready  to  give  tlieiii 
every  iitsistance,  nitd  the  island  seemed  now  to 
be  permanently  settletl  iu  English  bauds.  At 
R!selan<l  a  building-  was  soon  arranged  ns  it 
temporary  elinreh:  and  an  the  niis<ioiiary  be- 
eame  actinainted  with  the  jicople,  be  was  de^ 
lighted  to  find  that  the  fruits  of  the  earlier  mis- 
sions had  uot  altogether  disappeai-ed.  At  first 
the  blacks  came  from  all  parts  to  see  nnil  hear 
him.  but  the  cliarnt  of  novellysoon  wore  iiwuy. 
and  then  it  became  needful  for  him,  witli  patient 
aud  self-denyiug  love,  to  seek  them  out  and 
press  the  gospel  on  tlieiratlentiou:  tlie  c-hildreu 
especially  were  objects  of  his  warm  interest  and 
tender  cara  In  1837  twenty  estates  were  visited 
aud  provide*]  with  services,  and  the  need  of  a 
mission  station  with  its  own  church  l>ecame 
pressing. 

Ifostt'riTO  Coast,  Cestkal  AnfimcA.— 
About  the  year  li!J47  the  .Mosquito  Coiwt  was 
much  spoken  of  in  public  papers  in  connection 
with  an  attempt  ot  the  Pni»sian  Government 
to  establish  n  colony  there  and  to  direct  the 
tide  of  emigmtion  to  those  parts.  The  pi'oject 
proved  alxirtive,  chiefly  on  account  of  ine  uni- 
versally prevailing  belief  tliat  the  climate  was 
unkealtliy  for  Kuropeans.  As  a  tield  for  mis- 
sionary labor  this  region  was  Grst  conimended 
to  the  consideration  of  tlie  Moravian  Directing 
Board  by  Prince  Schrmhiir^r  AValdenburg,  a 
munificent  helper  in  tbcir  missionary  work  in 
various  climes,  whose  genenins  gifts  were 
always  chararterii'.e<l  by  practical  wisdom  aud 
a  very  real  and  intelligent  interest. 

The  country  in  (piestinn,  comprising  a  narrow 
stiip  of  const,  about  one  deitrec  in  breailth  and 
two  in  length  (west  longiliKle  8a  Sl'toH4  40', 
north  latitude  11'  4.i'  tn'U  1.5'),  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Ilonctnrns.  on  the  west  and  soutli 
by  Nicanigua.  A  renjnn  oil  ring  visit  was  made 
in  1847  by' the  liretliren  11.  G.  Pfelifer  and  A. 
A.  Heinke,  at  that  time  mlislonnries  in  Jamaiea. 

A  four  days'  sail  fmm  Kingston  bnnigbt  the 
e.iplorera  to  St.  -luan  dc  Nicaragua,  on  accnint 
of  its  harbor  the  tnosi  important  town  on  the 
coast.  It  is  now  also  called  Greytown,  after 
Sir  George  Grey,  formerly  governor  of  .lamaica. 
Colored  Spaniards  from  Nicaragua  and  Cosla 
Ritii  were  the  iniiabitants  of  the  place;  tbc 
Christian  religion  was  represented  by  a  lioman 
Catholic  Church  In  course  of  erection  at  tlic 
expense  of  the  Niciiragiian  Government,  to 
which,  however,  as  yet  no  priest  was  attached. 
Tnily  characteristic  it  was  that  the  mission- 
aries were  forbidden  lo  preach  in  puidic,  and 
ordered  to  restrict  their  worship  to  the  precincts 
of  their  I >wn  bedrooms.  Greytown  is  still  Nica- 
raguau,  but  such  restrictions  are  happily  no 
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JouMr  enforced.  Uelweeu  this  town  iiud  Blew- 
flelds  the  capital  of  the  Mosquito  territory, 
early  exiM'r!eni-e  was  nuide  of  the  delays  which 
ofteii  attend  these  eojwting  triiw:  it  took  four 
days  to  accomplish  seventy  miles,  as  the  rough 
state  of  the  sea  obliged  the  travellers  frequently 
to  seek  safety  on  "sliort.'.  On  Slay  ad  Ulew- 
HeUls  was  reat'bed,  wberi'  Ihe  Uretliren,  ou  iires- 
eoialion  of  a  IcIttT  of  iutrodiu-llon  from  Lonl 
PaloieiTiton,  received  a  cordial  welcome  from 
Mr.  Walker,  the  British  eon sid -general,  who, 
during  the  whole  visit,  did  all  that  lay  iu  his 
power  lo  aid  them  iu  the  atudnment  of  their 
oblect. 

'The  town  of  Blewfields  was  found  to  coutaiu 
about  600  inbabitanis,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  wliites  and  colored  men,  w'lth  a  goiMl 
many  negnies  and  a  very  small  number  of 
Indians.  Of  the  whites  about  Utl  were  Geunan 
immigrants,  ^fost  of  the  residents  pnifessi-d 
to  be  Cbristiuns,  idtliongb  there  was  very  Utile 
pretence  of  Christian  ktiowledge  and  stdl  less 
of  Christiati  life.  A  entechist  of  tbc  English 
C'burcb,  recently  arrived  from  Jamaica,  ii-ad 

Srayers  and  a  .lermon  on  Sunday,  and  con- 
ucted  a  school  during  the  week;  but  these 
advantages  were  confined  to  the  white  and 
colored  people,  and  no  manner  of  provision 
was  made  for  the  moral  aud  religious  Instnic- 
ticm  of  the  blacks  and  Indians.  Uf  the  latter  a 
considerable  numl)er  often  visited  Blewfields 
to  do  homage  to  their  chief  or  "king,"  or  lo 
sell  turtle,  toi1oise-sheil,  deer-skins,  and  other 
articles  ot  li-atlic.  I'nder  the  gi'neral  term  of 
Moscos  or  Mosiiuit<)  Indians,  a  number  of  tribes 
were  included.  Woolwas,  liiimabs,  Sunimoos, 
aiul  others.  ditTering  fi-om  one  anolber  in  out' 
ward  features,  in  dialect,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, but  all  understanding  the  Moseo  lan- 
guage, yieliliug  willing  obe<lience  to  tlie  one 
chief,  and  insjiired  with  a  firm  determination  lo 
defeni]  their  country  against  all  efforts  of  Nica- 
ragua 10  annex  it. 

Gross  [larkness  covered  the  people;  but  while 
scarcely  n  semblance  of  religious  Iwllef  was  to 
be  found,  there  existed  a  great  dread  of  evil 
spirits,  whose  intliicni.'o  could  only  be  con- 
trolled by  Ibe  Sukias,  or  witch-doctors;  these 
wily  inipontors  therefore  held  unrivalled  sway 
over  Ihe  poor  delmled  natives.  Polygamy  was 
commonly  ]n'aclise<l.  and  the  vice  of  drnnken- 
ne.'s  was  terribly  ]irev(ilent.  Even 
amitnitirai  siilllced  to  show  that  thi  . 
abundant  wope  for  missionary  elfort,  w  Idle  the 
gentle,  pliabli.',  Iinpri'ssllile  nature  of  the  Iiaiians 
fiirnisiii'd  groiio<1  for  a  fair  hope  of  successful 
evangel  I/at  Ion  of  tin:  ti'ibcs  who  lived  scattered 
along  tlie  coast.  Before  the  two  missionaries 
eimclnded  their  visit  (July  10th),  the  king  and 
his  c<nincil  of  state  begged  tliem  to  comn]en<*c  a 
mission  in  the  country,  at  the  same  time  oiTcr- 
ing  for  Iheir  use  a  small  island  inhabited  by 
Itamah  Indians,  aiKl  a  plot  of  land  in  the  lowu 
of  Blewfields. 

The  General  Svnod  of  the  Itforavian  Church. 
whi(;b  met  at  Ilermhut  In  the  summer  of 
1848,  recognizing  in  a  variety  of  providential 
{^reunistances  an  indication  of  the  Lord's  will 
that  tliev  should  go  fonvard  to  occupy  fresh 
fields  of  licathendom  for  the  Saviour,  almost 
unanimously  imssed  a  resolution  lo  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Slosquito  Coast.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  Brother  H.  G.  Pfeiffer,  who 
had  spent  twenty-two  years  iu  the  service  of 
tlie  .lamaica  Mission,  was  on  bis  way  to  tbl9 


brief  ex- 
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s  liis  iissUtunts. 

LAiutAiMiH. — Tlie  first  nttcnipt .  ._._   ._ 

a  misHioti  nuioug  the  ii^kinios  wns  iniido  in  tlie 
year  1733.  The  chief  orieiuator  of  the  work 
iviis  John  C.'liristiuD  Erlmrut,  ft  anilor,  who,  by 
Uoil'a  blc'SKing  on  the  faithful  preaching  of 
Fri^oiiclc  Jliirlin,  liod  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  Snvlmir  in  (he  fear  1741,  on  n  visit  to  St. 
'L'boinas.  Having  Tisited  Greenland  in  the 
Bivthren's  Hliip  "Irene,"  under  the  coniinund 
of  Captain  Garristin,  and  there  lieard  of  the 
Eskimos  living  on  (be  western  shorus  of  Davis' 
Blraiis,  he  most  pcnistently  Hi^d  the  Bretlirei) 
at  Hermbnt  to  send  the  ^pel  there.  The  re- 
ijiK'st  Itiat  missionaries  iiitght  be  allowed  a  pas- 
sage on  lioaril  of  one  of  the  Company's  vessels  to 
the  lerriliiry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compauy, 
was  not  acceded  to;  but  a  I/ondon  merdiant, 
Mr.  Nislict,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  volun- 
teered to  fit  onl  a  trading  vessel  for  Labrador, 
fu  which,  after  some  delay,  Erhardt  with  four 
companions  sailed  from  London  on  May  ITth, 
17.)3.  A  snitaliie  spot  for  astatiim  was  selected, 
to  which  iliey  ^ve  the  name  of  Nisbel  Harbor, 
ftn<I  a  wooden  hut  was  soon  put  up.  Coutiuu- 
iug  his  journey  up  the  const,  Erhnrdt,  with  the 
captaiu  and  live  of  the  crow,  were  treacherously 
munlcred  by  the  natives,  and  the  otber  mission- 
aries hiul  ti)  help  to  work  the  ship  on  her  home- 
ward voyage. 

Deep  synipathy  with  the  fate  of  this  bmvo 
ClirUtian  Miilor.  and  the  accounts  received  fivni 
the  survivors  of  the  party,  slimnlated  to  many 
prayers  on  belialf  of  these  savage  heathen,  and 
a  carpenter,  Jeus  Ilavcu,  resolved  to  take  np 
Erhardt's  work  as  soon  as  the  Lord  would 
open  llio  wiw-.  After  spending  Iwo  yeais  in  the 
Greenland  Jlission,  wliero  be  learned  the  lan- 
giiRce,  while  assisting  in  establishing  the  statitm 
at  Liclitenfels.  lie  made  his  way  to  Loudon  in 
the  spriug  of  the  year  17G4,  with  the  intention 
of  gottlug  to  Labrador  by  working  his  passage 
out  as  ship's  carpenter  or  sailor  on  lx)anl  of 
one  of  the  Hudson's  Day  Comiwrny's  vessels. 
Eventually  he  was  allowed  to  sidl  with  the 
British  fleet  to  St.  John,  whence  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  passage  in  a  small  coasting 
schooner  tii  Labriulor.  landing  in  Chateau  Bay 
(nonh  latitude  -Vj")  towards  the  end  of  August. 
On  lieftilng  the  stranger  speak  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, tile  Eskimos  vociferously  bade  him 
welcome,  and  lie  trusted  himself  without  any 
es<:ort  in  their  midst..  They  hidled  htm  as  their 
I'otmtryniau.  lislened  to  his  incssage  with  Inter- 
est, aud  bejcged  him  to  renew  the  visit. 

'The  succerHoft1ilsattcmpt.t{)oi>en  up  friendly 
I'omminilcalioii  with  the  Eskimos  Induced  the 
Itnfthreii  of  the  Directing  Board  lo  coutiuue  llie 
cfi'ort.  Three  other  Brethren  were  associated 
Willi  Haven,  imc  of  whom,  Dracharl,  before 
joining  them  had  been  a  clergyman  in  the 
I'niploy  of   tlic  Danish  )[lssion   in  Oreculand, 


stood  him  in  admimble  stead  during  liis  service 
in  Labrador.  Dracliart  was  then  (Ifly  years  old, 
but  full  of  youthful  courage  and  entliusiasm — 
the  very  man  for  the  work. 

A  Britidi  man-of-war  conveyed  them  from 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Pitt's  Harbor, 
where  by  and  by  some  300  natives  assembled, 
who  were  extremely  friendly  in  their  demeanor. 
aud  singularly  attentive  to  the  words  of  Haven 


and  Diacharl,  and  open  to  their  nuiet  Christian 
influence.  In  September  Ihey  returned  to 
London,  lo  prepare  for  a  i>ermaneut  occupation 
of  Labrador,  by  obtaining  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England  ensuretl  possession  of  a  piece 
of  land  on  the  coast.  Four  years  elapsed  be- 
fore a  decision  was  reached,  as  suspicion  was 
entertained  iu  certain  intluential  quarters  as  to 
the  real  iotentious  of  the  Bi-ethreu.  In  tbe 
mean  time  Haven  and  Dracbai-t  lived  iu  Eng- 
land, chiefly  at  the  iMoravian  settlement  Ful 
nock,  in  Yorkshire.  Here  tliey  had  the  privilege 
of  bringing  the  flrst  Eskimo  from  Labrador  lo 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  aud  seeing  him 
baptized  as  the  lirst-fruits  from  that  nation. 
This  was  a  youth  of  fifteen,  named  Karpik. 
who  with  other  natives  had  been  brought  to 
England  by  Commodore  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  these  two  Brethren.  On 
the  day  after  his  bajilism,  after  having  given 
salisfaelory  proof  of  liis  failh  in  Jesus,  he  died 
of  small-pox 

In  lTfl9  the  obstacles  were  removed,  aud 
Haven,  Drachart,  and  eight  others  went  out  in 
the  "Jersey  Packet,"  a  small  sloop  of  eighty 
tons,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mugford. 
purchaseii  and  fitted  out  by  the  "Ship's  Com- 
pany," which  consisted  principally  of  members 
of  the  "  Brethren's  Society  for  the  Furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen."  After 
touching  at  several  points  on  the  coast,  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  station  was  selected  on  Nunen- 
goak  Bay,  which  afforded  the  advantage  of  a 
fair  harbor.  There  were  about  700  ualives 
here,  wtaoflockedround  the  ship  in  their  kayaks, 
and  were  especially  delighted  to  see  their  "little 
Jens."  as  they  called  him,  his  small  stature,  like 
their  own,  belug  a  strong  recommendation  in 
their  eyes;  their  affeelion ate  familiarity  did  not, 
however,  interfere  with  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion entertained  for  him.  On  August  16th  pos- 
sesion was  taken  of  a  plot  of  lana  iu  the  name 
of  George  III.,  and  presents  were  distributed. 
Two  days  later  the  ship  was  on  her  way  home. 

Communication  between  Europe  and  the  mis- 
sion stations  In  Labrador  lias  been  maintained 
since  the  work  commenced.  In  the  year  1770,  by 
means  of  a  vessel  which  makes  annual  voyages 
each  way.  During  this  long  period  {of  120 
years)  no  fatal  accident  has  been  permitted  to 
befall  the  favored  bark,  or  those  whom  slie 
was  conveying  across  the  boistei-ous  and  often 
lce-ho»nd  deep,  and  along  a  coast  bristling 
with  rocks,  aud  abounding  with  peculiar 
perils;  nor  has  the  communication  betweeu 
the  missionaries  and  (heir  brethren  in  Europe 
been  In  a  single  instance  interrupted.  To  the 
praise  of  God,  the  Society  can  record  with  grate- 
ful hearts  that  his  preserving  mercies  have  been 
graciously  vouschsafed  in  rich  measure  and 
with  uncliaugluK  faithfulness,  in  answer  to 
many  prayers  of  His  children. 

Since  the  year  1770  nine  vessels  have  been 
employed  In  this  mission  service— the  "Amity," 
tlie  "CloodInlent"(1776),  the  flrst  "Harmony" 
(1788).  the  "  Resolution  "  (1802),  the  "  Hector  ' 
(180S).  the  "  Jemima "  (1809).  the  second  "Har- 
mony" (18191.  the  third  "Harmony "(1831),  the 
fourth  or  present  "Harmony"  (1861).  The  ship 
now  in  use  Is  a  bark  of  about  S50  tons  register, 
built  at  Yarmoiilh,  and  has  proved  a  sound, 
strong  vessel  and  a  very  good  sailer.  She  has 
a  slightly  raised  quarterdeck,  by  which  addi- 
tional height  Is  gained  for  the  cabins.  The  lat- 
ter, though  small,  are  neat  and  commodious. 
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Though  furnished  witli  evtrj-  addilional  pro- 
teclion  reqx;ired  iu  case  of  coutncl  ivilli  tlia  i<'e, 
the  oulline  of  Ihe  sbij)  \s  eli'giiut.  Her  iii^iiul  crew 
eondstsottwelvtljnuds.besuiesiliecnptiuii.  The 
present  comiuiinder.  Capiain  Liuklntur.  lilU  his 
Important  post  iu  such  a  inauuer  ns  lo  cujoy  iu 
the  highest  degree  the  esleeiu  nud  coufldeDce  <>f 
his  employers,  being  thus  a  worthy  successor  lo 
those  whose  names  are  recorded  with  grateful 
respect  !□  the  hinlory  uf  Ihe  Society,  ns  "  faith- 
ful, experieuCMl,  nud  euergellc  st'iimeii.  Iu 
whoDi  a  degree  of  coulideuce  bus  heeu  jilnct'd, 
TCbich  couUl  only  have  been  iuspii'ed  hy  ilie  be- 
lief that  Ihey  coaaidered  themselves  the'serviiuts 
of  Ihe  cause,  rather  Ihan  of  the  Society:  thai 
they  acknowledged  their  entire  and  continued 
dependence  on  that  Loixl  whom  n'luds  aud 
waves  ohey,  nud  were  disposed  nt  nil  times,  and 
especially  iu  seasons  of  dilticiilty  and  jieiil.  to 
seek  His  counsel,  help,  aud  blessing. " 

Alaska.— 1.  Beaet.—Ou  the  Itftli  of  May. 
1S85,  a  parly  conslslhig  of  Ihe  Kev.  Willi.ini  H. 
Weiuland  and  wife,  Itev.  J.  H.  Killbuck  (a 
Delaware  Indian  who  had  been  educated  iu 
the  theological  eollcge  at  Bethlehem,  l^i.)  and 
wife,  and  Sir.  Haus  Torgersen,  a  mecluinicand 
lay  assistant,  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  cairy- 
Ing  with  them  luniher,  sashes,  dooi-s,  hnril- 
M'are,  furniture,  etc. ,  for  missiou  buildings.  A 
spot  had  been  selected  on  a  previous  exploraloiy 
tour  on  ilie  Kuskokwim  Kivcr,  one  himdreil 
and  (ifty  miles  from  Its  mouth,  near  the  native 
village  of  Mumlreklilagamute.  (^n  the  SOlli 
of  June  the  little  company  landed  on  Hie  shores 
of  Alaskn.  ntid  Iu  the  course  of  the  munib  Ik:- 
gaa  their  minion  work  nt  Ihe  station,  which 
had  beeu  previously  selected,  aud  wliicli  was 
named  Bethel. 

The  mission  met  with  a  sad  loss  on  the  10th 
of  August  by  tlie  accidental  drowning  of  Mr. 
Torgcraen.  The  other  brethren  felt  his  loss 
keeuly,  ns  their  house  wns  only  In  Ihe  course 
of  erection,  and  there  was  much  lo  be  done 
before  they  would  be  ready  for  the  long  and 
severe  Alaska  winter.  Gradually  they  bccuuie 
acquainted  with  tlie  people,  and  learned  some- 
thing of  Ibe  language.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  this  station  mentions  awakenings  and  con- 
versions, and  a  general  desire  on  Ihe  part  of  the 
surrounding  heallicn  for  religious  lustruction. 
In  1888  tin  unmarried  Brother  was  added  to  the 
staff  in  Bethel,  and  in  1889  an  unmarried  Sister. 

2.  Carmel.— la  1)566  the  Aloravinn  Brethren 
were  requested  by  Ihe  Commissioners  of  Edu. 
cation  to  commence  a  .station  at  Nushagnk, 
near  Fori  Alexander.  They  were  first  to  estab- 
lish a  school,  Init  hoped  aud  expected  also  to 
reach  Ihe  adult  Eskimos.  The  Rev.  Frank 
Wo'ff ,  with  his  wife  and  two  children  aud  Miss 
M,  Huber.  anived  Ihere  in  May.  1886.  A  school 
was  esiablislied.  and  the  missionaries  have  l)een 
much  encouraged.  The  school  is  appreciated, 
and  there  are  prospects  of  Ilie  work  being  en- 
larged and  extended.  In  1889  an  unmarried 
Brother  was  added  to  the  force  at  this  station. 

Australia. — It  was  about  the  year  1834  tlint 
for  the  first  lime  llie  altc-ntion  of  the  Moravian 
Church  was  directed  lo  the  needs  of  the  abori- 
gines of  Australia,  especially  in  the  "  district 
of  Port  Pliilip,"  now  the  prosperous  colony  of 
Victoria.  Missionary  etEorIa  liad  been  uuder- 
taken  by  various  churches  or  societies  from 
the  davs  of  Ssmiial  Marsdeii,  of  the  Church 
Missioilary  Society,  in  1795.  But  none  had 
Ijeen   maintained  for  more  than  a  few  years, 
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nud  the  results  were  very  trifling.  Il  wns. 
tbereforc,  scarcely  a  nialtei'  of  surprise  that 
repented  calls  nodressed  lo  the  Cliurch  (o 
enter  this  field  of  labor  failed  to  move  the 
Directing  Boai'd,    They  bnd  the  elTect,  how- 


ful    i 


r,  of  ci 


.'ating  nud  fostei'ing  a  deep,  prayer 
'    ■-    '•  -    j)r()posi!d    work    among 


viiiious  circles  in  the  Geiiunn  congivgaliona. 
Associations  were  fomuii  lo  keep  up  eoiistniit 
lulei-cession  for  the  Auntmllan  blacks,  and  tu 
provide  a  fund  for  the  uialiiteunuce  of  the  inis- 
siou,  whenever  it  sluiuld  Ih-  undertaken.  A 
repetition  of  tlie  call  In  a  letter  addri'ssed  by 
the  London  Association  in  aid  of  Ihe  lIoiiiTtan 
Missions  to  the  (jk'neml  Svuod  nHseinblcil  nt 
Herrnhut  in  184S.  le<l  to  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion lo  enter  u|>on  this  field  wilboul  ilelay. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841)  the  Brethren  Tnceer 
and  Spiesekc  sidliii  for  Auslndia.  and  renclied 
Melbourne  in  Febniarv,  I8.)il.  Here  they 
received  a  coidinl  weloiine  from  all i-lnsses,  luul 
not  least  fioiu  C.  J,  Ui  Tn'U:  Ksri..  at  Hint 
time  suiH'rinteniienl  of  Port  I'hilip  and  soon 
nflerwnrds  first  liciitennnl-govenioi'  <)f  the 
folony  of  Victoria. 

The  nliorigines  of  Austndin,  called  A ust ml- 
negriR's  oi'  I^ipoos,  nrc  snid  to  be  n  iniinch  iif 
the  ncgni  rnce;  sneially.  mundly,  physically. 
thev  would  seem  lo  Htaud  on  tlic  low(^t  singe 
of  liuiuauity.  Their  clothing  at  most  an  o|>og- 
sum-sklu  or  a  bit  of  grnss-nuitting;  I  heir  home 
a  hut  of  iininches,  nlfoi'ding  scarcely  any  slieller 
or  protection:  liieir  food  ihe  flesli  of  kniiguruo. 
opossum,  wild  dog.  fish-gi'ulis.  lizaitls,  snakes, 
rats,  and  oeciisionnlly  that  of  n  human  foe, 
with  Kcarei'ly  nny  pietence  of  religion  or  wor- 
ship.—tliey  seemed  to  have  no  oiijecl  to  live  for 
except  lo  susinin  gn>ss  animal  life  and  Indulge 
their  sensual  and  cruel  instincts,  llic  women 
were  slaves  and  beasts  of  bunien;  the  children, 
if  trouhlL'SOiui'.  were  killed;  If  not.  left  lo  care 
for  themselves  as  In  st  Ihey  could.  Wherever 
else  the  "'  noble  savnge  "  might  be  found-^if 
to  be  found  al  all'-in  Australia  he  ceilainly 
did  not  exist. 

In  Apiil  (1850)  the  mIt«ionaries  went  u|i  the 
coimlry  to  Jlonut  Franklin,  the  slation  of  Mr. 
Porker,  AK.siHlaut-Protector  of  Aborigines,  where 
they  sojourned  for  eight  months,  perfecting 
themselves  in  English,  and  studying  the  natives 
and  their  lansuage.  This  [ilnce.  aI)out  eiglity 
miles  from  Mellionme,  alTurdud  goml  oppor- 
tunities for  recoimoitriug  the  district  iu  search 
of  a  suitable  site  for  a  sintlon,  and  welcome 
facilities  for  Intercourse  with  the  blacks,  who 
were  induced  lo  attend  a  small  school,  main- 
tained at  the  charge  of  the  government. 

Eventually,  at  a  liislnnec  of  some  two  hun- 
dretl  miles  fi'om  MelUiurne,  a  piece  of  land  on 
tiie  shores  of  Tjikc  Itooi,  south  of  the  police- 
station,  Swaiihill,  on  Itic  river  Hurray,  was 
fixed  on,  and.  after  wearisome  negotiations  with 
govcriunent,  and  not  a  few  perilous  journeys 
to  and  fri).  occupied  by  the  missionaries  in 
October.  1851. 

Cbntkal  Asia. — At  an  early  date  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  misidons  of  tlie  Mtiraviau  Church 
interest  wns  manifested  in  ilie  nations  of  the  old 
world,  and  especially  in  the  Mongolian  race. 
Count  Zinxeudorf  looked  with  a  longing  eye  to 
the  coimiries  of  Eastern  Asia,  ond  In  one  of  his 
hymns  speaks  of  the  com mu ideation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Persians  and  Mongol.^  as  no  ini- 
prooable  event.  Several  attempts  were  made 
in  this  direction,  which  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
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trortuclory  to  tlie  mission  now  in  progress  in  the 
Hiniulayitn  Moiintuias. 

The  memory  of  these  past  citorts  of  the 
church  to  convert  the  Itlongul  race,  wiih  their 
ninny  details  cnlculatud  lo  interest  both  mind 
and  heart,  was  revived  in  the  year  1850  by  a 
prolonged  visit  of  the  well-knowu  aud  zealous 
mlssiouitry  to  Chinu,  Dr.  GQtKlaS,  at  Hemi- 
hut.  Kcspondlngtohisurgeut  tepcesentaliouof 
the  clcsiriLbieuoss  and  the  hopeful  prospects  of  a 
renewetlatlemnt  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  object,  the  Directing  Board  after  much 
senuiui  cousiderution  resolved  to  take  measures 
fur  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  the  Mou- 

gi)ls  [nhabiting  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
hinesc  Jjuipire,  as  soon  as  (lualified  candidates 
eowld  be  found,  and  the  best  mode  of  coui- 
lueuchig  the  work  ascertained.  '  An  appeal  for 
volimtcurs  for  this  missionary  service  brou^t 
forward  several  applicants,  from  whom  J.  B. 
Pagell  and  A.  W.  Heyde  were  selected  to  go 
forth  us  pioneers;  both  of  tliem  men  of  courage 
and  endurauee,  with  u  fair  education,  but  with- 
out theological  traluiu";. 

On  August  Isl.  1353,  they  set  out  tor  their 
Held  of  labor  by  sailing-vessel  to  Calcutta.  It 
had  been  their  plan  to  proceed  tlirough  Russian 
territory  U)  Moiigoliii,  but  it  was  fnistralei.1  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Kiissiau  Governmeut  to  pro- 
vide the  needful  pa&sports. 

Ji^rly  in  April,  it^,  the  missionaries  had 
reached  Kotgiir,  a  slutlon  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  situated  about  a  week's  journey 
ti>  the  northeast  of  Slmla,but  sepamted  from  that 
delightful  relreiit  by  two  or  three  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges  crossed  by  posses  at  an  elevation  ot 
iibout  11,000  feet.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prochnow 
gave  them  a  warm  welcome,  and  assisted  them 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  In  the  work  of 
eitulppliig  themselves  for  their  dittlcult  task. 
Hindustani  had  to  be  learnt  for  conversing  with 
IliuduH,  and  their  knowledge  of  English  ijer- 
fecied  for  negotiating  with  Britlsli  otUcials:  the 
study  of  the  Jlocig^ian  language,  of  which  a 
begiuuiug  had  been  made,  was  continued;  but 
speciid  ellori  directed  to  mastering  the'llbetan, 
which  is  the  language  of  a  large  ponion  of  the 
people  tnhiibitiiig  the  provinces  adjacent  lo  the 
(Jhim-se  frontier.  A  Tibetan  lama,  employed 
by  Sir.  Prochnow  as  interpreter,  proved  most 
serviceable  us  liugtiiistic  teacher. 

In  Alarch,  1835,  Heyde  ami  Pagell  set  out  on 
tlicir  tirst  great  inisstoniiry  purtiey,  which  they 
hopctl  would  take  tbem  right  into  Slougolia. 
At  Sultnnpiir,  the  capital  of  Knilu.  a  stay  of 
some  weeks  liad  to  be  made  until  tlie  passes 
across  the  mountains  were  open.  Then  the 
Rotang  Pass  (13,600  feet)  was  crossed,  and  the 
pRiviin'o  of  Lahoul  enteral.  Thence  tlie^  iiro- 
cceded  on  perilous  paths  lo  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Laclak,  and  residence  of  the  native  |x>tenlnte, 
Goolab  SiLigh.  To  their  great  surprise  not  a 
shiglc  Mongol  was  tobefo«ndamongKtits4,000 
iiihabitttntw.  Turning  eastwards  in  pursuance  of 
their  mission,  the  missionaries  then  crossed  the 
Kallas  range  (18,000  feet),  and,  after  skirting  the 
extensive  PaugongLake,  reached  the  borders  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Rudnk.  Entrance 
into  Cli^nese  territory  was  at  once  and  peremp- 
torily refused.  Separating,  in  order  lo  more 
effectually  rceonnonre  the  unknown  country, 
each  rcneweil  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Chinese 
bonliTK,  and  actually  pushed  forward  through 
a  few  villages.  But  (hey  were  soon  stopped, 
and  compelled  to  return  by  the  determhied  re- 
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fusal  of  tbe  aiithoritics  to  allow  the  people  to 
provide  any  food  for  man  or  beast.  By  differ- 
ent routes  they  made  their  way  back  to 
Kotgur,  where  they  arrived  in  October. 

The  result  of  the  seven  months'  journey  was 
disappointing  as  far  as  Its  main  object  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  Mon- 
gols from  tlie  side  of  British  India,  or  the 
provinces  of  neighboring  stales  standing  more 
or  less  nnder  Bntish  inttueace  or  proteciion. 

In  other  respects  tlie  results  of  the  tour  were 
very  satis fact()ry.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
travellers  embraced  the  provinces  of  LiUttoul, 
Kunawur,  Spilti,  Kullu,  Itupchu,  which,  with 
some  extension  to  the  north  aud  west,  have 
ever  since  formed  the  principal  sphere  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  Much  information  was  ob- 
tained respecting  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  proved  of  very  great  service  when 
tlie  question  came  to  bo  discussed  where  they 
should  settle  down  to  work,  pending  the  open- 
ing of  Chinese  Tibet  to  their  axlvance,  L^ak 
seemed  to  olfer  a  good  field,  especially  Leii  and 
its  neigh  borliooil:  but  the  ruler,  Goolub  Singh, 
had  let  tliciii  distinctly  understand  that  he 
would  not  give  his  sanction  to  their  permanent 
settlement  under  his  rule.  Eventually,  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Prochnow,  the  province  of  Lahoul 
was  selectei:!,  and  a  suitable  site  for  a  station 


above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Although  scarcely 
1.50  miles  distant  from  both  Leh  au<l  Simla— a 
little  to  the  west  of  a  line  joining  these  two 
towns — Kyelang  is  separated  from  both  by 
sucli  lofty  mountain  ranges  that  a  journey  to 
either  la  an  undertaking  of  at  least  a  fortnight. 
The  population  in  the  district  is  sparse;  but  as 
the  rtllage  lies  on  the  main  commercial  route 
Iretwcen  India,  Tarkand.  Ijidak,  and  other 
regions  to  the  north,  It  affords  an  opportunity 
for  intercourse  with  representatives  of  a  great 
variety  of  nations. 

Bohemia.— Bohemia  is  the  birth-place  and 
original  home  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren's 
Unity  <UnitaB  Fi'atrum;  Bohemian,  Jedrota 
bratrska).  The  Ancient  Church,  begun  in  1457 
by  earnest,  peace-loving  followers  of  John 
Huss,  had,  in  spile  of  severe  trials  and  bitter 
persecutions,  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  and  into  Poland.  Within 
Aftv  years  she  had  some  two  hundred  congre- 
gations with  many  thousand  members. 

After  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  much  prosperity  and  Influence,  she  was 
destroyed  In  the  cruel  and  bloo<lthirsty  tri- 
umph of  the  Roman  Catholic  power  in  the 
great  Thirty  Years'  War.  Then  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  the  darkness  of  jjopery  held 
sway  over  the  fair  lands  of  her  borne. 

Gradually  some  of  the  reslrictions  against 
Proiestantism  were  removed.  In  1781  the 
'■Edictof  Toleratlon"was  issued,  and  in  18G1 
a  kind  of  general  religious  liberty  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Austrian  Government. 

At  once,  on  the  door  being  thus  partially 
opened,  the  mlssionarj;  evangelists  of  the  Re- 
newed Church  pushed  in.  and  busily  traversed 
the  accessible  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
They  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  people  at 
large,  aud  found  many  traditions  of  the  An- 
cient Unity  still  alive  and  held  in  loviug  rever- 
ence; many  earnest  appeals  were  made  to  them 
to  come  and  renew  its  life  and  work.  Owing 
to  political  considerations  the  work  bad  to  be 
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cnrrieil  on  witU  qiiielness  nnd  caulion.  At 
lenglk  the  Geueral  Sj'iiwl  of  tUe  Ciiurcli  io  1869 
tool;  up  tbe  cliiims  uf  Bobeiiiia.  Sle|is  ivero 
taken  for  ihe  evnugellzing  aud  fornilu^  cuugiv- 
galiuas  of  llie  Brethreu's  Ckorch  in  lli ilium ia 
wherever  opeuiugs  for  Ihe  same  should  be  ]>re- 
seiiled. 

Potteuslein,  a  village  iu  the  picturesque  north- 
east of  Bohemia,  where  four  Luudreil  years  be- 
fore there  had  beeu  a  cougregatiuu  of  the  Uuilas 
Fntlriim,  was  tlie  first  to  he  occupied,  mid  iu 
18TD  a  number  uf  persous  hitherto  Roiunn  Cath- 
olic!), earnestly  awnkeuetl,  applied  fur  admission 
and  were  formed  into  a  cougregutiuu. 

Iu  1872  the  second  cougre^liou  was  be^ua 
at  Dauba.  These  two  places  aud  coiigregatious 
have  continued  to  be  llie  ceutres  of  the  ever- 
erowiug  aud  hopeful,  everditficult  aud  tiyiug, 
but  ever-devoted  tabors  uf  liie  missiuuarie:^  aud 
their  assistants. 

Prague  is  now  occupied  by  an  agent,  and 
services  are  held  In  a  building  secured  for  the 
purpose,  with  good  hopes  of  ptogi'ei^a. 

At  LaudsitTOn,  Tschenliowitz,Xeiitomischel, 
and  lieieheuau  hopeful  work  is  opeuiug  out. 

At  Potteustelu  a  girts'  orphanage  Is  iu  a 
promising  coudilion. 

UssuccESSFUL  JIlSSIoxs.— Someof  the  >tora- 
vlan  Jlissions  proved  uiisuccessfut,  and  were 
abandoued  from  time  to  time. 

I.-tpland.— In  ilU  and  ITffii  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Andrew  Grossman,  Daniel  Bchuclder, 
aud  John  Nilschnianu  to  establisti  a  mission 
among  the  Swedish  Laplanders,  hut  reliDquishcd 
because  they  were  found  to  t)e  un<U'r  the  super- 
Tisiiia  of  the  Lutheran  slate  ctaiircti. 

Shorn  ^  the  Areiie  ftwn.— In  173T  and  1788 
Andrew  Grassman.  I^autcl  Schneider,  and 
Kllcksb  proceciled  to  Archanget,  in  order  to 
begin  a  mis-Jon  among  tlie  Samoyeiles  on  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  But  the  misHion- 
aries  were  arrested  and  thrown  Into  prison, 
falsely  ciiarged  Willi  being  Swedish  spies,  and 
after  an  imprisonuient  of  tive  weeks  eoDveyeil 
to  St.  Pelersburg,  where  they  were  oxaniiiie<i, 
aud,  their  innocence  having  been  established, 
sent  back  to  Germany. 

Algiert. — In  1740  Ehrenfrled  Riehler,  at  one 
time  a  wcatthy  merchant  oC  Stratsund,  but 
Bubsdiuently  a  resident  of  Ilerruhut,  felt  con- 
fllrained,  althongh  far  advanced  in  ^-ears,  to 
undertake  a  mission  among  the  Christian  slaves 
of  Algiers,  where  he  labored  with  ^rtat  zeal 
and  some  success,  until  he  was  carni'd  otf  by 
the  plague,  live  months  after  his  arrival. 

Cejilon,. — In  1740  David  Nitsclimann.  known 
as  tlie  Syndic,  and  sul)se<[uenlly  a  liishop  of 
tbe  church,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Eller  of  Ber- 
lin, inaugurated  a  mission  among  the  natives  of 
Ceylon,  which  worti,  however,  just  when  it 
began  to  prosper,  was  relinquished  on  account 
of  llie  persistent  iipp'Hllion  of  tlie  colonial 
authoriites  and  tlie  Dutch  clergy. 

Guinea. — In  1737  Christian  Prollen.  a  con- 
verted mulatto  and  native  of  Guinea,  together 
with  Henry  Hiitcufl,  undertook  a  mission  on 
that  coast.  HiiknH  died,  and  Protten  met  with 
no  success.  Hence  the  work  was  alraudoned 
in  1741.  In  1767,  however,  it  was  renewed,  and 
continued  until  1770,  in  which  period  nine  inii- 
aionaries  were  sent  out,  wtio  all  died,  so  that 
the  enterprise  wa"!  finally  given  up. 

PerHa,-~lli.  1747  Dr.  Frederick  William 
H'lcker  and  Dr.  .1.  Rueffer  atteniple<l  a  mission 
among  the  Uuebres.  or  the  so-called  lire-wor 
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shippers  of  Persiii,  which  country  they  pene- 
trated lis  far  IIS  lapiilmu.  They  could,  huwever, 
effect  iwlliing.  and  abnudonwl  the  lield  in  174S, 
Ou  tlieir  way  home  liiieller  died  at  Damletta, 
iu  Kgjpt. 

^l/pt- — Prom  1753  to  1783  three  attempts 
were  nimie  by  lioeker,  George  Pilder,  John 
Danke.  and  Jolm  Antes  to  begin  a  mission  iu 
It..     ...,      ,  ...   ...._.,..         they  could  penc' 

.  ipls,  esp 

Benesse,   <)n   the  Kile.     Owing  to  n       _, 

success  in  this  worlt,  and  political  dlsturlninces, 
the  tie'.d  whs  abaudoneil  in  1783. 

Eii't  Imliei.— In  this  countrj-  a  mission  was 
carried  on  for  lliiity-seveu  ynirs,  from  1759  to 
1T90.  and  ctatlons  wei-e  established  at  the  so- 
calletl  "  Brethren's  Garilen"  near  Tninquebar, 
at  Seramiwiv,  at  Falna,  and  on  the  Nleiibar 
Islands.  But  tlic  work  did  not  prosiier,  the 
cost  of  II  was  enomious,  and  the  luortality 
among  tbo  missionaries  and  Aloravian  settlei-s 
very  great,  nearly  forty  of  tliein  being  carried 
oC  by  disease.  Hence  lids  eutcriirise  was 
Anally  eiveu  up  in  1796. 

T/ie  Countriet  cf  the  KnlmvekH. — For  more 
than  half  a  century,  from  1T68  to  1828.  i-epcate^ 
attempts  were  made  to  tieglu  misslona  among 
the  Kalinncks,  but  they  all  proved  unsuceessf ill. 

Chronological  Table   of  MorarUtn 
Miaaiowii : 
1733    Jlisaiou  to  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 

1733  Jli.'ision  to  Greenland. 

1734  lilissiou  to  Nortti  Atnerieim  Indians. 

1734  Vnsucccssfiit  attempt  iu  Lapland. 

1735  Mission  to  Surinam. 

1736  3Iissiou  to  South  Africa.    Tlie  work  here 

Lad  to  be  suKjiended  In  1743,  and  was 
not  resumed  till  17*2. 

1737  Attempt  among  the  Samoyedes,  Arctic 

Ocean,  lasting  till  1741. 

1738  lllssion  to  Ihe  Arawack  Indians,  Surinam. 

Abandoned  In  18ia 
1740    Attempt   In   Ceylon,  Hhicli  proved   un- 

sncccHsfnl, 
1740    Unsuccessful  attempt  in  Algiers. 
1743    Unsuccessful  atlempl  Iu  China. 
1747    Unsnccessful  allenipt  In  Persia. 
1753    Between  this  (late  and  1783tlireealtempl8 

were  niiide  in  Abyssinia. 

1753  Failure  uf  attempt tocommenceamission 

in  Lab>iulor. 

1754  lliiwion  in  Jamaica  begun  (West  Indies!. 
1750  Mission  in  Antigua liegunlWestlndles). 
1759    MisMou   iu   tlio   iiiist   Indies   (Nicobar 

Islands,  Traiiqiiebar,  and  Scrampore). 

Abandoned  In  1790. 
1765    Mission    iu     IJarbadoes     begun     (West 

Indies). 
1768    Iklission  among  tbe  Kalmucks,  repeated 

attempts  up  to  lH33. 
1771    Misdon  iu  Labrador  liegnn. 
1775    Mission  In  St.  Kilts  l>egun  (West  Indies). 
1783    Unsuccessful  attempt  iii  the  Caucasus. 
179(t    Unsuccessful  attempt   In  Tobago  (West 

Indies). 
1793    ]k[|ssiou  in  Sonlh  Africa  renewed, 
1818    Kafir  Mission  iK'gim,  South  Africa. 
1833    Work  among  lepers  at  Hemelen  Aarde, 

South  Africa. 
1827    Toliago  (West  Indies)  permanently  occu- 

picit  after  three  allempts. 
1838    Shilob,    tbe    first   station    In    Kaffraria 

prO[>er,  South  Africa,  founded. 
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1838    Traiuiug  achcKil  at  Gujidend^l,    Souili 

Africii,  cumnieiiccd. 
1842    Tmining  school   al  Fwrfleld  (Jamaica) 

1846  Leper  hospital    tiausfcrred  to   Rohbeu 

Island,  Koutli  Africa. 

1847  Training    Institution     at    Cedav    Uall, 

Antigua,  liegiin. 
1849    Mosquito  Coast  Mission  liegun  (Central 

America), 
1849    Australian  Miesiou  beguu  on  Lake  Ikiga. 
1851     Truinlngsctiool  at  BccKbuizeu,  Surinam. 
1853    Ceutiiii  Asian  Mission  begun. 
18-50    t)Ust>eusiou  of  work  in  Australia. 
1859    Australia  i-coccupleil, 
1807    Lf^por  Mission  at  Jerusalem  commenced. 
1869    Doliemiaii  Mission  lieguu. 
18T8    Ueiuenira  reoccujiied  (South  America). 
1885    Mission    to  the    Alaska    £)sklmos   com- 

meuccd. 
Mordivlii  Version.— The  Mordwin  be- 
longs to  the  flun  branch  of  (he  Ural-Altaic 
family  of  iatigiiages,  and  is  used  by  a  tribe  oti 
the  banks  of  the  Uka  and  Volga,  in  the  govern- 
men  Is  of  NIjni-NoT^irod  and  IGizaii,  Itussia, 
sii|i|)oseil  to  number  about  4U(),0U0,  The  Uus- 
siati  ltil>lu  Society  published  at  St.  Petersburg 
a  New  Testament  imder  the  care  of  the  Arch- 
bisliu))  of  Kazan,  in  1820.  It  has  never  been 
reprinted,  Ihougli  the  Mordwins  profess  Chria- 
tianily.  Tlic  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed 
in  1865  for  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte. 


:.  John  3:  16.) 


CeRci  Bcmk-  Beittiisc  llasz  naciudpOHb 
9^su,smrh,  MBKci  Maitcuac  UKipaH30  C0H3e 

CKDBtOHl  IllQHIIiyMaHb,  UllUoObl  SpbGa  KeKIlUfj 

jaHro,30ii3o  awsb  ibiia,  ho  yjeBejt  nhBS' 

Moresby,  or  Porl  norcsb)',  a  station 
ot  (he  Limdon  Missionary  Society,  on  the 
soiitiiern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  Melanesia,  un- 
der English  authority.  It  was  founded  in  1878, 
and  hiks  a  colle^  in  which  natiyes  from  'iUiti, 
Kunrtoiiffli,  Samoa,  etc.,  are  educated,  and  from 
which  17  stiitions  arc  provided  with  teachers, 
Tliure  are  'i  missioiiitrtes.  14  native  ordained 
preachers,  814  church-mcmhers.  937  scholars. 

Hlorlali,  a  mission  station  of  the  Aloravlans 
ou  the  island  of  'I'obngo,  West  Indies.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1843,  and  the  work  has  been  blessed  from 
tlie  very  beginning.  Its  sitnntlon  is  very  pic- 
turesque, standing  as  il  does  on  an  eminence  sur- 
roiiiKleil  by  a  labyiinth  of  sliarn  riilsx's  and  deep 
ruvinos,  over  which  grow  the  luxuriant  tropical 
vegeuitlon.    It  is  ten  miles  from  Montgomery. 

M<»riHro,  town  in  Chota  Nagpur,  Bengal, 
India.  MIsMcm  station  of  the  Gos^ner  Mission- 
ary Hoclety;  an  out-statiou  of  Muzaflarpur, 

Horya,  a  town  of  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  ISO  miles  east  of  Caledon,  Population 
about  4,000,  Mission  station  of  the  Pans  Evan- 
gelical Society  (1883);  5  missionaries.  Is.  since 
188:^,  the  chief  seat  of  the  missions,  and  has  a 
normal  scliool.  with  a  theological  class,  ami  853 
church .  members . 
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Klorloka,  a  town  in  Japan,  rorth  part  of 
Kipiion,  southeast  of  lloujo.  Slaiiou  of  A.  B, 
M,  C;  1  mis.^oLiai'y  and  wife,  4  out -static  lis, 
4;i  church-members,  70  pupils.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (North);  1  native  paslor,  36 
church-members,  S  ^undaj-schools,  60  scholars. 

niorocco,  a  countrj'  of  Africa  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Medilerrajieau.  Area  about  360,000 
square  miles.  Population.  5,01*0,000,  chiefly  of 
the  Berber  race,  though  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  Arabs.  Iteligion  Mohammedan.  Mis- 
sion work  is  carried  on  by  the  Noith  Africa 
Mission,  with  stations  at  Tangier,  Tetitan,  and 
Sifroo.    (See  Africa  and  North  Africa  Mission.) 

IHorrisoii,  John  Hnnler,  b.  Wallkill 
Township,  New  York,  L".  8.  A.,  June  29th. 
1806;  titled  for  college  at  Bloomtield  Academy 
with  Dr.  Armstrong;  graduated  at  Princeton 
Colle™  1884,  and  ITieological  Seminary  1837;  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  tiie  same  year;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of 
thePresbyterhm  Board  tor  North  India  and  the 
Punjab  1888.  He  was  stationed  at  Allahabad, 
Agra,  and  other  places.  He  was  characterized 
by  great  earnestness  and  boldness  in  ihe  presen- 
tation of  truth.  On  account  of  his  fearlessness 
he  was  in  mission  circles  styled  "  the  lion  of  the 
Punjab."  Yet  no  one  was  more  affable  than 
he,  more  genial  in  personal  intercourse.  Dr. 
Morrison  made  two  brief  visits  to  Ihe  United 
States,  during  one  of  which  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Peoria.  Illinois.  It 
W!is  he  who,  after  ilie  Sepoy  mutiny  in  1857, 
projKisetl  to  the  Lodiana  AEisslon  to  call  upon 
all  Christians  to  ohseive  an  annual  week  of 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  He 
died  of  cholera  at  Dehrit  Doon  September  16th, 
1881.  aged  70,  and  In  the  44tli  year  of  mission 
work.     His  dying  words  were,  "It  is  perfect 

(eace.  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.  Dr. 
lorrison  left  a  wife  and  several  children,  of 
whom  a  son  and  daughter  are  engaged  In  the 
work  of  the  Lodiana  Mission. 

Morriiioil,  Robert,  b.  Morpeth,  Nor- 
thumberland, Euglaud,  January  15th,  1782,  of 
humble  Scotch  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
maker  of  Ijists  and  boot-trees.  After  recelviug 
an  elementary  education  he  was  apprenticed  at 
an  early  age  to  his  fatiier.  So  ea^r  was  he  to 
acquire  knowledge,  that  he  not  only  devoted  all 
his  leisure  to  close  study,  but  had  his  book  open 
before  him  while  he  worked,  and  removed  his 
bed  to  his  workshop,  that  he  might  study  late 
into  the  night.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie  joined 
the  Scotch  Church.  As  early  as  1801  he  began 
the  study  of  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  theology  with 
the  minister  of  Newcoslle.  and  after  fourteen 
months'  study  entered  the  Independent  Theo- 
logical Academy  at  Hoxion,  to  preimre  for  the 
ministry.  Soon  after  his  admission  he  decided 
to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  In 
May,  1804,  he  offered  himself  lo  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  was  accepted,  and  ap- 
pointed its  first  missiouarj-  to  China,  Enter- 
ing the  Jlission  College  at  Gosport,  he  spent 
two  years  not  only  in  sjjecial  preparatory  stud- 
ies, but  also  in  acquiring  Chinese  under  a 
native  teacher.  He  devoted  also  some  hours 
daily  to  copying  from  a  Chinese  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum.  He  was  ordained,  and 
sailed  for  China  January  31st.  1807,  but  the 
Chinese  being  hostile  to  the  English  on  ac- 
count of  the  opium  difficulties,  he  was  obliged 
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lo  go  via  New  York  iusttaii  of  coiug  direct 
from  Lundou.  He  rtceivt'ii  I'loui Mr.  JSladison, 
Secretary  of  Slate,  a  letter  of  iutroduction  to 
our  cousul  at  CantoD,  vlik-h  was  of  great  ad- 
Taulnge  to  him.  liencliiug  Cuutou  September 
7th,  an  secureil  lodgings  iu  Ibe  Ijasement  slovy 
of  an  American  fuworj-  used  as  a  Tvareroimi, 
but  sooD  removed  to  a  more  rY>mforiable  aud 
CODveniCDt  French  fnctorr.  At  tlr»t  lie  udupled 
the  Cbiiiese  dress,  diet,  and  hubils.  liiil  wiou 
resumed  Lis  usiud  mode  of  life.  An  edict  being 
issned  about  Ibis  time  bj  Ihe  L'hiiiese  Govern- 
ment proliibiling  the  piinthig  of  religious 
books  and  the  preacbiug  of  the  gospel,  Jlr. 
Morrison  set  himself  at  ouee  lo  study  the  Inn- 

Kage  iind  translate  the  Bible.  His  he:dth 
ving  suffered  from  iiicessiint  study  aud  too 
rigid  economy,  lie  went,  June  Isl,  1808,  lo 
Macao,  a.  Portuguese  colouj  below  L'luilon, 
trhere  he  had  to  remain  in  seclusiou  because  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  Kouian  Catholic  priests. 
His  heallh  being  restored,  he  returoeti  to  Can- 
ton. Bui  dilhculiies  having  arisen  between  the 
Cliinene  Government  anil  the  Brltlsli  Goverii- 
meut.  he  went  again  to  Macao.  He  resided 
here  a  year  wiili  an  Englisii  ftvmily  nanie<l 
Martiu.  and  in  1809  married  the  elilo-t  daugli- 
ter.  On  the  snme  day  he  nus  oiTereil  ibe  piE>i- 
lion  of  Iranslalor  to  the  East  India  t'ompauy'a 
factory  at  Canton.  As  it  relieved  hini  of  \w- 
cuuiatj  anxiety,  secured  for  him  a  periiiBnent 
residence  in  China,  ready  access  to  some  of  the 
people,  aud  time  for  tlie  trHn»luii<m  of  tlie 
Scriptures  and  prepuratlou  of  Lis  dictionary,  he 
accepted  the  appointment.  This  ollice  Le'held 
to  the  day  of  iiis  death— t went y-tlve  years. 
To  ILe  eud  he  had  the  cunfldeuce  of  the  E.  1. 
C,  and  they  advanced  large  sums  at  dilTerent 
times  for  the  publiciilion  of  Lis  viirious  works. 
Thoujih  much  oci-upieil  with  olliee-work.  he 
foHua  lime  for  Bible  tnuislation  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  religious  bookv.  Iti  1810  a  leviseil 
and  amended  verslou  of  Ihe  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Iwsetl  on  his  copy  of  iLe  inaiuiscript  in  the 
Britisli  3[useum.  \rus  piiutcd— ILc  HrHt,  iKini<m 
of  the  Scriptuies  iu  Chluei<e  priuteil  bv  any 
Proteataut  missionan-.  In  1813  Ihe  (iiispel  of 
Luke  waR  printed,  ^arly  in  1811  ilic  wliole  of 
the  New  Teslauient  wns  read^-,  and  the  E.  I.  C. 
furnished  a  press  and  matenais,  also  a  printer 
to  superintend  Its  printing.  In  Ibis  year  he 
baptized  his  llrst  Chinese  convert,  Tsai-A-Ko, 
the  llrst  Chinese  convert  lo  Protestant  Christi- 
anltv.  who  continued  steadfast  in  his  falih 
till  liis  dralh  in  1HI8.  In  1815  aChiucsegrain- 
mar  of  ;fl)0  iiuario  pages,  prepared  in  1805,  was 

;ri[itul  Ht  the  Semmitbre  pre^s.  In  1815  Mis. 
[orrisiin  went  to  Encland  for  her  health,  re- 
miuniug  five  yciirs,  and  died  in  1832,  iwo  years 
after  hi!r  rehim  to  China.  In  1S16  3lr.  Morri- 
son acted  Hs  interpreter  to  Lord  AmherNl.  In 
1817  be  published  "A  VlewofCLinator  Philo- 
logical Purposes."  In  tbisyearlhe  I'uiversity 
of  GIa.fgow  cijnterred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  Iu  1818  the  trauslulioti  of 
Ihe  entire  Bible,  in  part  with  the  aid  of  I>r. 
MIlue,  was  completed,  aud  printed  in  1831. 
This  version  is  said  to  be  too  lllenil,  a:id  not 
idiomatic.  But  It  was  the  first  attempt,  aud  the 
difficulties  were  enoimous.  Dr.  Morrison  sa^ 
he  studied  "/ideiity,  perspicuity,  and  simplic- 
ity," "common  words  Iieing  preferred  to  clas- 
sical." He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  revision,  anil  Lopeil  lo  be  able  lo  re- 
vise the  work.    From  1810  to  1818  the  British 
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y  appropiiiited  £6.000 


and    pubiiculioii   of   the  Chinese   Bible, 


iutiug 


pul 
Testumeiu  formed  21  volumes  12nio.  In 
1818  tlie  Anglo-Chinese  C:ollegc  at  Malacca  (re- 
moved in  1844  to  Uoiig  KongJ  was  founded  for 
"the  reciprocal  culii\'alion  of  Chinese  and 
Kiiropeau  literalun-."  Dr.  .Morrison  gave 
£1,0U0  for  Ihe  buildings,  and  £100  annually  for 
its  supporl.  With  Ur.  Milne  he  established 
iLis  year  a  monthly  imigaziue  iu  Malacca. 
His  most  laborious  llterarv  work  was  the  Chi- 
nese dictionary,  published  in  1831  by  the  E)ist 
India  Comiwiiy  at  an  e.Kpeuseof  £lii,<)00.  In 
1834,  for  the  ]nir[H>se  of  recruiting  Lis  health 
anil  awakening  an  interest  in  the  mission,  be 
visited  England,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
Previous  lo  bis  di'parttiix-  for  home  he  ordained 
to  the  miuistry  LeuuLr-Atn,  having  bad  eight 
years'  exiH'rieiice  of  lils  litness  for  the  work. 
He  was  elected  while  at  liouie  a  Fellow  of  the 
Roytd  Siicletv.  Everi-wbcre  he  was  received 
with  disilnelfon  by  cii-il  and  relicious  bodies. 
He  bad  au  audience  with  (ieorge  IV..  to  whom 
he  pri'Sentetl  a  copy  of  the  i^acrcd  5<'rlptiires  in 
Chinese,  and  a  inap  of  PeUin.  In  182((  be 
nuirrieil  Mis"  Armstrong  of  Liver|)(Mi!,  em- 
barked for  China,  and  ivacLe<l  Maeiio  tlie  Seji- 
teinlKT  following.  Thongli  no!  vigoiiius.  he 
continued  his  pnlilie  lalxirs  for  nine  years  mole. 
He  devoted  himself  miu-elhan  ever  to  the  mis- 
sionary work,  preaching,  truii slating,  and  dis- 
tribiitiuK  printed  works  ainoii^r  the  Chinese, 
lie  coudiicieil  religious  services  on  the  SablHilh, 
lN>lb  in  English  aud  (.'hinese.  He  bup1ize<I 
Choo-Tslng,  a  Chine-e  teacher  once  emploved 
at  the  JIalacca  College.  In  18.13  he  wriU's: 
"  I  have  bccu  35  years  in  China,  and  am  now 
bcginuing  to  see  ibe  work  prosjHT.  By  the 
press  we  have  l*en  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide."  lie  was  cheerctl  bv  the  iinivul 
iu  18*)  of  Messrs.  Ala.fl  and  Hririgman  from 
Anierica.  He  accoinpinied  Lord  Napier  as  in- 
terpreter to  Canton,  and  died  there  August  Isl,' 
18(14.  His  remains  were  lakcu  to  Aliicao. 
where  Uiey  still  riwt,  the  site  beiti};  maikeil 
by  an  appropriate  inBcripliun.  "He  endeav- 
ored," says  his  biographer,  "in  the  emplny- 
mcut  of  such  cspe<llcnts  as  lie  could  comniaii<l, 
to  relieve  the  watits,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings, 
and  heal  the  <liscnses  of  the  pcx>r  Cliiiiese 
around  hini.  In  onU-r  to  secure  to  the  natives 
Ihe  means  of  a  liberal  aud  religious  education, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  facilities  lo  foreigners  for 


cidiiese  College." 

Besides  Ihe  work.*  menlioned,  he  published 
'■Hoiie   Binlcie,"  being  IranslaUons   from   the 

Sopiitar  lilcratiireof  the  Chinese,  and  "  Chinese 
liscellaiiy." 

IHorliock  I*ilandi>,a group inMicronesia, 
80(1  miles  wesl-sonlhwest  of  Ponapc.  Alissiou 
station  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with  Ituk;  1  mis- 
sionary, 3  ladies,  1  lay  helper,  13  churches,  S 
—  ■"■■'  pastors.     A  gei>srai)hy  lias  receiillj'  been 


— the  press.    A  population  greater  than 

at  any  other  point  in  Micronesia  awaits  the  ef- 
forts of  the  missionaries. 
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;i  langiinges.  In  1880  the  American 
Bible  ttodtry  published  al  Honolulu  tht  Gospel 
of  Maik,  tranaldted  by  the  Itev.  R.  W.  Logan, 

{Specimen  verse.    Jolm  3 :  16.) 

Pue  an  Kot  a  tan«  fanufan  ml  rapur,  le  mf  a 

nana!  na  an  Alaman,  pue  monison  ml  luku  i  ra 

te  palt  mual  la,  pue  ra  [lue  uerai  manaa  samiir. 

MosetlH,  a  town  in  South  Transvaal,  East 
Soulh  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Her- 
manusburg  JMissiouary  Society,  with  435  mein- 

SIOMquitO  Coast,  a  territory  on  the  Carib- 
bcfln  coast,  Central  America,  extending  from 
hititude  10°  30  to  13°  N,  with  a  width  ofaboiit 
40  mites,  was  for  a  long  time  an  iadependent 
reserve  of  uatlve  luiiians,  iindei-  the  protection 
of  Gi'cal  Britain,  165.5-1850.  By  the  Claytou- 
Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  England  resigned  all 
claims  to  theMosquito  Coast,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Munagna,  1860,  the  territory  vns  ceded  to 
NicaraguH  (q.v.),  which  counii7_  exercises  a 
supervision  over  the  native  ttdminislration.  A 
chief  elected  by  the  natives  is  assisted  by  an 
administralive  council.  Mission  Held  of  the 
Momvian  Brethren,  with  stations  at  Blewfields. 
Mflgdala,  Kamah,  Bethany,  etc. 

Mnxqiiito  Veriioii  <Moskito).— The  Mos- 
iliiitn  Ijeloiigs  lo  the  Soutli  Americao  lanaruages, 
and  is  spoken  bytlie  Moiiqnito  Indians,  a  people 
dwelling  along  the  coast  from  Blewlields  north- 


,  a,  Baptist  inissionary,  resolved  the  lan- 
guage to  writing  and  graininatlcal  principles. 
Piirta  iif  the  Bible  were  pnb'ished  at  Stuttgart 
in  1864  by  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society  of 
llerrnhul,  the  translation  having  beeu  made  by 
Mr.  Grllnwald.  A  tracislaliim  of  tJie  four  Gos< 
pels  auil  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  made  by  the 
Uev.  W.  Sieberge  of  tlio  Jloraviau  Mission,  is 
now  being  carried  llirongli  the  press  by  the 
tntiislalor,  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society, 

Dlomiel  Bh)',  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  Soulh 
Africa,  on  Mossel  Bay,  'i!>  miles  west-aoiithwesE 
of  Georgetown,  ]^[ission  station  of  the  8,  P. 
O.,  witli  '2  missionaries,  365  cliui'ch-mcnibers. 
Berlin  Evangelical  Society  (1870):  1  missionary, 
4  native  helpers,  308  members,  77  i 


Slotiul,  a  city  of  Jfesmoiamia,  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  of  the  Tigris,  160  miles  southeast  of 
Mardln.  Just  across  the  river  are  liie  ruins  of 
Nineveh.  The  city  covers  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  hut  is  poorly  hnilt,  ami  large,  sections 
are  almost  uninhabited.  Population  about 
60.000,  Arabs,  Jaeoblte  and  Chaldean  Chris- 
■      i,  Jews,  Turks,  Koords,  etc.     Thes 


e  compelled  to  live  In  the  cellars.  The 
is  that  it  is  veiy  unhealthy,  except  as  great  cure 
is  taken.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  al  first  belonging  lo  the  Assyria  and  now 
to  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission.  It  wus  the 
point  of  departure  for  Dr.  Asahel  Giiint  in  his 
journeys  among  the  mountain  Nestorlans.  So 
many  of  the  inlssioniLries  dle<l  from  the  effect 
of  the  climate  that  it  was  given  up  as  a  station, 
and  the  force  was  transferred  to  tlardin.  Of 
late  years,  however,  as  people  have  learned  bet- 
ter  to  guard  against  the  evil  effects  of  the  cli- 
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mate,  it  is  being  occupied  again  as  a  permanent 
station.  The  Protestant  church  is  a  strong 
church,  and  increasing  In  numbers  and  inHu- 

The  Presbyterian  Board  (North),  U.  S.  A., 
have  taken  Mosul  also  us  their  headquarters  for 
their  work  among  the  Neatorians  in  the  valleys 
of  Koordisiau. 

Near  Mosul  is  the  chief  shrine  of  the  Yezi- 
dees((!.v.). 

TllotR,  one  of  the  Banks'  Islands,  the  north- 
ernmost group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia, 
has  700  inhabitants,  all  Protestants.  It  was  the 
first  island  of  the  New  Hebrides  which  was 
visited  by  Christian  uiission8rie,s,  in  1857,  from 
Melbourne.  Infamicide  and  polygamy  have 
entirely  disappeared  in  Mota,  and  In  W6i  the 
natives  built  a  church  of  stone  themselves, 
though  none  of  ihem  had  ever  seen  a  stone 
building  before.  They  have  sent  out  13  teach- 
ers to  the  other  islands. 

THota  Version.— The  Mota  belongs  to  the 
Melanesiau  languages,  and  Is  used  in  Banks' 
Islands.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Mota  was  published  in  1834  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

IHotu  or  Port  INoreKby  or  New 
Guinea  Version.— The  Motu  belongs  to 
the  Melauesian  languages,  and  Is  spoken  in 
New  Guinea.  The  first  connected  poilion  of 
Scripture  that  was  printed  was  the  GosiJel  of 
Jtlark,  iranslateii  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes, 
It  was  printed  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Sunderland,  and  at  the  e.tpense  of  the  Sydney 
Auxlliai^.  In  1884  the  four  Gospels  were  also 
printed  in  Sydney,  under  Mr.  Lawes'  personal 


niotupalll,  in  the  Trichinopoli  district, 
Madras,  India,  on  or  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Coleroon  River,  between  Trichinopoli  and  Pu- 
ducotial.  Mission  station  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutiieran  Society  of  Leipdc  {1863);  1  native 
preacher,  283  communicanis,  81  scholars. 

nioilkdeu.  the  capital  of  Shing-Eing, 
Manchuria,  (called  Shlng-Yangby  the  Chinese), 
is  situated  on  the  river  Shin,  a  tributary  of  the 
Liaoii.  It  has  a  wall  around  it,  pierced  by 
twelve  gates,  ond  is  a  city  of  some  grandeur. 
Broad  streets,  well  laid  out,  and  numerous 
shops  for  native  and  foreign  goods,  add  to  its 
commercial  importance.  It  is  distant  1 30  miles 
from  the  treaty  port  of  Newchwaug.  The  popu- 
hition  is  eslimaled  at  900,000,  and  Koreans, 
Tartars,  Manchiis,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
Chinese,  give  variety  lo  the  streets.  Several 
Korean  scholars  helpe<l  Sir.  Ross  in  the  transla- 
tion of  (he  New  Testament,  which  was  made 
here.  Mission  station  of  ihe  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  (1876);  3  missionaries 
and  wives,  15  native  helpers.  4  out-statioos,  3 
churches,  500  members,  357  communicants,  4 
schools,  57  scholars. 

Moiilmein  (Slaulmain),  a  city  of  Burmah, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwin  River.  Population, 
53,107,  chiefiy  Buddhists,  Hindus,  an<l  Mos- 
lems. Mission  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  It  has  been  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  stations  of  (hat  Society.  The 
work  is  carried  on  in  three  departments— Bur- 
man.  Karen,  and  Teliigu  and  Tamil,  There  are 
o_i__..        ....  ^jjij  wives,  9  female  mlasionarieaj 
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1  plij-siciiiu,  15  out-stn lions,  IT  cLiircliCB  (15  self- 
aupporiiiit;!,  ll)  orilaiuuil,  32  uuiiiiiaiiieU  i>reiich- 
ers,  1,757  ohurcli-uit'inbers,  1.U7U  siliolius  (see 
article  Anifriciiii  itiiplisl  iliwsiomirj'  Utiiwi). 
S.  P.  G.;  1  misMomirj-,  54  eommunkanls,  330 
gclioliirs. 

nounl  Olive,  town  iu  Monrovia,  LiberLt, 
West  Const  of  Arricii.  ou  or  uear  ilie  Jiink 
River,  iiortli  of  Fish  Town.  SHssiou  circuit  of 
Melliodlsi  Episcopal  Church  (Nortli):  3  mis- 
sioujiries,  8  niitive  helpers,  80  ciiurch-meiubers. 
Blount  Sc«Il,  town  iu  Jlarylnnd,  Liberia, 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  near  Cape  PalmaB.  Mis- 
sion circuit  of  Metlioilisi  Episcopiil  Chui-ch 
e  helpers.  8  out-stations.  a»lt 


ChQI 


Lnomil  Tah«P,(i  tciH-u  iu  Uarbndoes,  West 
Indies,  10  miles  from  IJriilgirtowu.  uu  iiii  cU-- 
valed  plntean  HOO  feel  hijrh.  thus  ciMiiiuuudiiig 
an  extensive  aud  beautiful  view  over  llie  snr- 
rouudlng  country.  Sliiwiou  station  of  the  Mo- 
ravians (ItfJo);  1  native  missionary  aud  wife. 
The  site  £i)r  this  siatiou  was  jinmied  by  the 
pious  pro|irietoi",  Eilinunil  Hayne?i.  Kstj,.  ulio 
also  gave  liberally  towards  eiecdug  the  mission 
buildiugs. 

Mozambique.— I.  A  part  of  the  east  const 
of  Africa,  between  Cajtc  Delgadci  and  Ucln^oa 
Bav,  nominally  subject  to  Portugal.  It  coufims 
SO.'OOO  scjuare  miles,  with  a  popnlHtlon  ot  000,- 
000.  It  is  admin  is  lured  by  a  gfwernor-geiieral 
and  0  district  governors.  Along  the  ciianta  are 
larjie  tracts  of  fertile  lands;  but  between 
DeTagoa  Bav  and  Cape  Corrienles,  and  from 
Jlozamliique  to  Cupe  Delgiido,  the  sbi)res  are 
steep  antf  lofty.  Ornamcnial  woods,  ivory, 
gold,  and  copiier  are  llie  principl  prodnttR. 
The  climate  U  good  in  the  Lifirhlands.  but  the 
coast  Is  full  of  fever  antl  maliiria.  From  No- 
vember to  }[arch  is  ibe  raiuv  season,  and  the 
heat  of  Dunimer  Is  iulense.  The  Arab  traders 
visiled  the  coasl  long  Iwfore  the  first  visit  of  llie 
Portuguese  in  1498,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  kIbvc- 
trade,  wbir.li  was  not  entirely  suppressed,  even 
after  Portujfuese  power  was  enforced,  until 
1857  and  after. 

2.  The  capital,  on  a  small  coral  island  in 
latitude  15- 2' south,  was  llie  original  foilressof 
the  Portuguese.  It  has  three  slrong  forts.  The 
population  consists  largely  of  slaves  and  Aralis, 
with  a  few  Ciirislians  and  Hindustanis.  Bince 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-lnule  Us  export  trade, 
principally  witli  India,  is  of  little  importanct.'. 
Education  and  religion  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Uoman  Catholics,  and  are  at  a  very  low 
ebb. 

Mplltnue,  n  town  in  North  Tiiirisveal,  Af- 


Mpongwe  Iwlongs  to  tlie  IJantu  family  of  Afri- 
can languages,  and  is  vemacnlar  in  the  region 
of  the  Gaboon  Itiver.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
as  trauslatwl   by  the   Rev.    W.   Walker,   was 

C'  ited  by  the  American  Bible  Society  at  Ga- 
n  in  1850.  The  Gospel  of  John  ti'anslated 
by  Rev.  A.  Bnshnell,  and  revised  by  N.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  was  primed  in  New  York.  Pmvcriis, 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Acls,  translated  liy 
Mr.  Walker,  were  printed  in  New  York  under 
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the  translator's  supervision.  Paul's  Epistles  ajv 
peartd  at  Neiv  Voib  in  186T.  A  lliiiil  eiliiion 
of  the  GosiH'ls,  llie  Epistles  of  I'aiil,  Ecclcsiasies, 
Song  of  Songs,  ihe  Minor  Prophets,  and  Isaiah 
i-xxix.,  appeared  iu  1678  from  the  i>re»s  of  the 
Aim-ricau  IJibk-  Society,  which  also  published 
the  cuiiie  Bible  in  two  vuluiiK-s. 

i^ecimeii.  mrae.    John  3  ;  16.) 

Rfinde  AnyambiS 'arandi  ntye  ylnla  nit  ntft- 

ndinll  m6  avenlifi  Oqwanli  yS  wikiba,  inlS  om' 

edu  o  bekelie  av«re,  ado  e  be  doanla  nl'effienlft 

zakanlakn. 

IMptTa|»H'a,  lown  in  Eastern  Central  Af- 
rica, inland  we,l  of  Zanzibar,  sonlh  of  -Main- 
boia.  Ihe  start  in ir-poinl  of  Stanley  on  bis  liiflt 
expedition.  Miwion  station  C.  M.S.;  3  mis- 
sionaries, 1  missionary's  wife,  1  niil-sl!it[on,  1 
school.  31  scholars.  A  printing  eslablishineiit 
is  issuing  Ihe  lirsl  books  iu  KIgogu. 

DIudaiur  (Moodaloon,  town  in  India,  in 
the  Tulicorin  disliict,  MailraB.  Mission  station 
of  the  S,  P.  G  (laSol:  1  missionary,  23  native 
bel|K.'rs,  2.745  cbiiirli -members. 

Mudeu,  a  town  in  North  Natal,  South  Af- 
rica, norlheiist  of  Einakalieleni,  aud  northwest 
of  Ilennnnnsbur^.  Mission  station  of  the  Her- 
inaimsburg  Missionary  Society. 

llIullleiil>er|r,town  ill  Liberia, West  Africa, 
on  the  St.  Paul  Hiver,  30  niilcR  tiorliieast  of 
Monrovia.  Climale  iropical.  Religious,  fetich- 
isiii,  devil-worship.  Natives  very  low,  de- 
gnided.  Slissiou  sintion  Evangelical  Lutheran 
ticnenil  Synod  flSIJd);  aniisBtonnriesand  wives. 
6  other  missionaries,  7  native  workers,  3 
(-bui'c)ies,  17.'  members,  70  communicants,  3 
schools.  100  scholars. 

llukliiivlka,  town  ill  West  Africa,  south- 
west of  Vnderbill,  iit  llie  nioutb  of  tiie  (.'ongo. 
^lissiou  slalion  <if  the  liaptist  Gi'nend  As.^ucia- 
lion  of  the  Western  States  aud  Teiritoiies  (C. 
S.  A.),  worked  under  the  general  dii'eclion  of 
the  American  Iftiplist  Missicmarv  Union:  3  mis- 
sionaries and  a  flourisblng  Sunday-school. 

IHulkl,  town  iu  South  Kanara,  Madras. 
British  India,  on  au  inlel  of  the  sea,  19  miles 
ninth  of  Jlanti^lore.  Mission  station  Basle  Slts- 
sionary  Society:  8  missionaries  and  wives,  38 
native"  heljiers,  339  church -mem  beiu.  7  schools, 
460  scholars, 

nnlleilN,  Jonepil,  b.  London.  England, 
1830;  etileri'd  Coward  College  1837;  giailuated 
1841  at  the  London  rnivcrsity;  ordaineil  1843. 
and  embarked  the  same  year  'for  Calciitla  as  a 
miisiotmry  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
In  18,'M  be  visited  England,  and  relurniiig  to 
India  rcmainetl  till  186,5,  when,  after  visiting 
the  missions  in  India  anil  Ceylon,  he  sailed  for 
England  lo  lie  aswstant  secrelary  with  Pr,  Tid- 
nian.  Un  Dr.  TIdman's  death  ho  became  sole 
foreign  secretary.  In  IHTO  he  visited  ihe 
United  Slates  as  delejialc  of  the  Limdon  So- 
ciety to  the  American  Doanl.  In  1873  and  1874 
be  visiled  Madagascar  in  the  Intei-cst  <if  the 
missionary  work.  Mr.  Arthlnglon  of  I^eds 
having  made  a  liberal  donation  in  187.5  for  a 
new  mUalon  on  Lake  1'aiiganylka  In  Central 
Africa,  Dr.  Mullens  accompanied  several  luis- 
slonarles  to  assist  in  the  organiKation  of  the 
mission.  Starling  from  Zanzibar  for  the  in- 
terior, he  reachea  Mwapwa,  where  from  ez- 
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a  inun  of  jmiut  eaniestuvss.  udiI  an  e]oC[ueut 
speaker.  Tliu  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  wns 
cuiifcrrud  npoa  liuu  ia  1831  by  Williams  Col- 
lei;<;.  3[a.-«<.,  and  iu  1868  hy  the  University 
of'Kiliuliurgli.  lie  pii  bits  lied  "Twelve  Months 
ill  Miulagaaeur,"  "A  Brief  Keviow  of  Ten  Teors' 
Missionary  Labor  in  India  hetween  18S3  and 
18S3,"  "  London  and  Calcutta  compiired  Iu  tbejr 
Heuthenisni,"  "  Privileges  auj  Prospects." 


.,  ^  B  very  inlereslinc   ruins,  also 

maay  modern  buildings  of  note.  A  very  impor 
tatit  commorcial  centre  Population,  eily  and 
subnrlis  ■17,471,  Mosletus,  Hindus,  SIlclis.  Jaiiis, 
etc.  Miwtlun  station  V.  AI.  S.  (185B);  I  mission- 
ary and  wife,  1  native  pB«lor,  34commnniciints, 
2  sthoolw,  450  scholars,  (with  Baliawalpur.) — 
3.  (Alcioltan),  town  in  Miissoorle  dlstvii;t.  Ben- 
gal. India.  Alission  station  Slethodist  Epis- 
copal Clinreh  (North);  1  missionary,  30  chiircli- 
mctubiTS, 

Muiidakayaiii,  a  town  in  Tmvancore, 
Madras,  ludia.  Mission  district  of  the  C.  M. 
S,;  4  Piikkii  chiirclies,  19  preiichiug  places,  497 


IHuiieer,  Sciitlnl  B,,  b.  Fair  Haven,  Ver- 

iiiout,  L,  S.  A.,  October  5th,  1802:   graduated 

Mlddk'biiry    College    1828,   and    Andover 
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geiist.  He  had  an  admirable  command  of  the 
Slarathi  languftge,  great  facility,  earnestness, 
and  power  in  preaching,  and  a  powerful  vcicK. 
Men  heard  him  gladly."  In  preaching  to 
lihiropeatis,  nn  officer  to  whom  the  message  had 
been  blessed,  desired,  as  a  ilumk-offerinjg  to  the 
Lord,  to  place  in  the  bauds  of  the  Board  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  cstaldishing  a  new  mis- 
sion at  Nngpoor.  Tlie  .Board  then  uot  being 
able  to  avad  itself  of  the  offer,  it  was  subse- 
quently made  to  the  Committee  of  tbc  Free 
Churcb  of  Scotland's  Mission,  and  they  estab- 
lished the  Nagpoor  Mission,  lilr.  Munger  bad 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  MarathT  litera- 
ture. He  published  several  valuable  hooks  and 
tracts  in  the  vernacular,  and  left  others  in 
manuscript. 

Kill  II  gel  I,  town  in  Chatlisgnrb,  Central 
Provinces,  India,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shironath 
River.  200  miles  northeast  of  Nagpur.  Oil- 
mate  liot,dry.  Religion,  Hindu;  Kabir.  Perathi, 
Satniiml  sects.  Languages,  Hindu, Chat ifsgarhi. 
Natives  poor,  miserab&,  dwelling  iu  huts  of 
mnd  and  grass.  Mission  station  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society  (1888),  worked  from 
Bisramput;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  1  native 
preacher,  1  churcb,  6  members,  1  school,  15 
scholars. 

Sill iikeu-ii any,  tswn  in  South  China, 
province  of  Kwangtung,  near  Swatow.  Mis- 
sion station  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union;  1  missIoutiiT  nnd  wife,  1  other  lady,  3 
ordained,  2  unordiiiued  preachers,  40  church- 


ism-.  sailed  May  31st  the  i 
ary  of  the  same  Society  for  Boiubiiy.  He  was 
first  stationed  at  Bombay,  but  in  1837  removed 
lo.lalna.  In  1S43  he  I'etumed  to  the  United 
Stales  for  his  wife's  health;   re-em Imrketl  Jan- 


Miniger  was  titcn  stationed  for  a  time  at  Ab- 
niadnagar.  then  for  some  years  at  Bbiugur, 
and  in  1865  removed  to  Satara,  where  lie  re- 
niained  till  1866,  when  the  wants  of  Bombay 
re<inired  his  return  to  that,  his  first  field  in  In- 
dia. He  made  before  this  two  other  visits  to 
tlie  United  Slates,  in  ISHS  and  1860. 

Mr.  Mungur  was  nn  able  preacher,  nnd  cou- 
tinneil  to  preach  to  the  last.  He  held  meetings 
but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  illness  at  Ills 
own  house  Sablmilt  evenings  for  a  few  families 
that  found  it  dltficidt  to  attend  upon  regular 
services.  A  few  days  before  bis  deutli,  when 
his  strength  allowed  him  to  speak  but  one  or 
two  nduiites,  he  was  at  the  preaching  place  In. 
front  of  the  American  mission  house.  The 
meeting  of  the  inisaion,  July  alst,  was  lield  at 
Bombay  to  secure  the  benefit  of  his  counsels 
an<l  prayers,  and  he  was  to  have  pi-eached  the 
sermon;  hut  on  the  Hrst  day  of  the  session  lie 
was  iHirtly  paruly^ed  and  not  able  to  speak,  and 
did  not  speak  afterwards  except  once,  wlien  he 
was  heard  to  say.  "None  out  Christ.''  He 
died  July  3Sd.  1868,  and  native  Christians  bore 
bis  body  to  the  Scotch  Cemetery  at  Bombay. 
A  biographical  notice  in  "  Bombay  Qnardian  " 
soon  after  his  death,  says;  '  '.While  Air.  Mungcr 
was  In  Jalna  and  Ahnmdnagar  he  spent  much 
time  in  itineracies,  traversing  on  horseback  the 
whole  region  i)f  country  from  Sbolapoor  to 
Nagpoor,  and  preaching  in  every  village  on  the 
route.    He  delighted  iu  the  work  of  an  evau- 


lUutiion,  Samuel,  b.  New  Sharon. Maine, 
U.  S.  A.,  March  23d,  1804 graduated  at  Bowdoiu 
College  1829,  Andover  Tlieological  Seminary 
1833:  ordaiued  October  10th;  sailed  June  lOtli, 
1833,  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M, 
witb  Rev.  Henry  Lrmnn,  under  instructions  to 
explore  the  Indian  Arcliipelago,  especially  Java. 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  tlie  Sloluccas,  and 
the  neigbboi'lng  islands,  and  I'eached  Batavla 
Septcmbv  30th.  In  April,  1834,  they  embarked 
for  Pe<laiig,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  thence 
s;iileil  for  the  Battas  group  of  1S3  islands.  War 
ragingin  the  Interior,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Bnttas.  and  both  fell.  Mr.  Lymau  being  shot, 
and  Mr.  Jlunwu  pierced  with  a  spear.  For  an 
account  of  their  exiiedition  and  death,  see  the 
article  on  Mr,  Lymau. 

Murray  Island,  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Papua,  south  of  New  Guinea,  east  of 
York  Island.  Mission  station  of  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Society^;  3  missionaries,  2  mission- 
aries' wives,  18  native  pastore,  356  church-mem- 
bers, 1,148  catechumens,  and  a  seminary  with 
03  scholars.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  mission 
in  the  western  districts. 

Hurra]-  Islaud  Version.— The  Murray 
Island  belongs  lo  the  Melaneslan  languages, 
and  is  used  in  Torres  Straits,  New  Guinea.  A 
translation  of  the  Gos|>els  of  Mark  and  John, 
translated  by  the  Itevs.  McFarlane  and  H. 
Scott,  was  published  iu  """^  •--  -  "  • 
Ausilinry,  under  the  c 


Sluslc  and  missions.— Alissioii 3  touch 
music  at  two  points:  1.  The  missiouary  as  an 
intelligent  man  studies  the  poetry  and  songs  of 
the  people  among  whom  be  labors.  Those  in- 
vestigations are  carried  on  during  the  earlier 
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period  of  H  mission,  niid  coatmry  lo  "hal  some 
might  cxpeci,  among  siiviige  viicts,  tin  well  as  in 
more  civilized  commuuitie^.  2.  After  a  iniii- 
sioii  has  become  sucMSsriil  thi:  newly  toniiud 
churches  must  be  helped  Id  tbeir  worship, 
especially  iu  the  deiwirtinent  of  Praise,  and  iliis 
we  shall  see  sometimes  ilcmands  ii  vcrj-  deep 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fouiidatiou 
priuciplcs  of  music. 

Dakota  Misic— Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs  ("Gospel 
amoug  the  Dakotas,"  pp.  450-4841  gives  a  Tery 
iQterestiDg  lYttimi'  of  Dakota  music,  wiih  speci- 
mens of  songs  of  love  and  war,  songs  of  sacred 
mysteries,  and  social  songs.  They  are  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  aboiiud  with  tlie  repetitions 
so  natural  to  untutored  uiiuds.  A  widow's 
lameui  expresses  the  deepest  heart  weariness 
and  despair. 

Tbeir  music  is  also  very  simple.  It  consists 
of  melody  alone,  with  mile  actompaniment, 
mainly  for  markingtime.    The  roeu  sing,  while 


Ibew 
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appreciate  hanuony.     Tiio  minor  Itey  is  Iheir 

favorite,  thourfi  the  major  key  occura  in  their 
■war  songs  Tbeir  instruments  are  the  drum, 
rattle,  and  piiic.  The  drnm  ismorethau  a  foot 
iu  diameter,  and  from  three  to  ten  inches  ilccp. 
The  rattle  is  made  of  segments  of  deer  hoops 
tied  to  a  tapering  rod  of  wood.  The  conjuror 
uses  a  gourd  shell  with  a  few  pebbles  inside. 
The  usual  pipe  is  a  sumac  flngei>let,  nincteeu 
Inches  long,  witli  a  diameter  of  five  eigbtlis  of 
an  inch.  A  peculiar  partition  forms  I  ho 
whistle.  Six  notes  are  burnt  on  the  upper 
side,   aud   a  brass  thimble  forms  the  mouth- 

g'ece.  The  pitch  is  A  Prune,  cluinged  to  G 
rime  by  a  seventh  hole,  ^mctitnes  (he  pipe 
is  made  of  the  lon^wing  or  thigb  bone  ol  a 
crane  or  swan.    Dakota  music  is  rude,  but  its 


in  llie  mi'ity  moonlight  the  nigbt  air  Ijearst 
plaintive  sounds,  with  the  hollow  bass  of  t 


Chisese  Music. -Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams 
(■■The  Middle  Kiugdom,"new  edition,  vol.  ii. 
94-104}  givefl  a  graphic  description  of  Chinese 
music  and  mnsical  Instruments.  However 
small  their  attainments  in  both  Iheorv  and 
pmctice,  no  iiatlou  gives  lo  music  a  higher 
place.  Confucius  tauglit  that  it  was  essenlftl  to 
good  government,  harmonizing  the  different 
ranks  in  society,  and  causing  tbem  all  to  move 
on  in  unison.  The  Chinese  have  sought  to 
develop  instrumental  ralbcr  than  vocal  music 

The  names  of  the  notes,  ascending  regnlurly 
fi'om  the  first  line  of  the  staff  to  the  (hint  space 
above  it,  are  as  follows:  first  line,  ho;  first  space. 
«',■  then  i,  chnng,  rhe.  kiing,fnn.  liu,  wu;  first 
space  above,  i;  tlien  chnag.  ehf,  kun^,  fan,  the 
last  being  on  llie  third  space  alK>ve. 

The  n!Hl  tone  cannot  be  represented  by  oiir 
Staff.  The  second  octave  is  denoted  by  affixing 
the  sign  jia.  a  man.  to  the  simple  notes.  No 
chromatic  scale  exists— ai  least  no  instrumentlt 
made  to  express  flat  and  sharp  notes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  music  in  China— the 
northern  and  the  southern.  The  octave  in  the 
former  seems  to  liave  had  only  six  notes,  while 
the  eiglit-tone  scale  prevails  m  more  cultivated 
circles.  Music  is  written  for  only  a  few  iii- 
atmments,  and  the  notation  good  for  one  is 
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useless  for  nuotlier,  because  nnirks  meaning 
to  push,  tiliip,  liook,  etc.,  are  added  lo  denote 
the  mode  of  playing;  indeed,  tlie  conibinatiiina 
arc  s«i  complicated  that  the  Chinese  usually 
play  by  ear.  All  music  is  in  conunon  time; 
no  triple  niensiires  are  used.  Of  Imrmoiiy  and 
counterpoint  they  know  nothing.  Murks  to 
regiilale  the  expression  are  unkiro\vn.  nor  arc 

So  description  can  tUi  justice  to  their  vocal 
music,  and  few  can  imitate  it.  Simie  notes 
seem  to  issue  from  the  larynx  and  nose:  tongue, 
leelh.  and  lips  having  lit'tle  to  do  with  tliem. 
twinging  is  usually  m  a  falsetto  key,  some- 
where l>etwecn  a  wjueal  and  a  sci-cam,  and 
yet  it  is  plaintive  aud  soft,  ami  cot  without  a. 
certain  sweelnes.s. 

Chinese  musical  Uleinture  is  v()luniinous.  A 
work  on  beiltiug  (he  drum  dates  fruiii  a.i>  HWi, 
andooutiunsahslof  129synipliouics,  Anmugia 
instruments  descrilieil  in  the  clnTslomalliy  arc 
IT  drums  of  various  sl/es,  then  pitigs,  cymlitiis, 
taniliouilnes,  musical  vases  in  i-nnsldemble 
variety,  ytriugcd  instrumeuts  iire  not  hi  nu- 
merous. They  have  iiothinethal  veM-iubies  the 
lyre.  The  kin  or  scboliir's  lute  is  diemed  tliu 
tut-st.  "l-jisv  Lessons'  for  ibis  lute  is  a  work 
in  tno  volumes,  explains  1011  lerms.  and  has  39 
pictures  of  the  position  of  the  liiind  in  [>laying, 
Tlie  instrument  itself  is  uneienl,  and  is  nameit 
kin,  "  lo  proliibit,''  beiituse  it  resliuins  evil  )mis- 
aious.  It  Is  a  board,  f<iur  feet  long  and  eitrhleen 
inches  wide,  convex  al)ovc  and  tint  below,  where 
two  lioles  open  into  hollows.  Seven  strinjm  of 
silk  pass  over  a  bridge  througli  the  board  at  the 
wide  end,  and  ait'  fastened  by  nuts  liencalh. 
They  we  fastened  to  two  pejis  at  the  sniaiier 
end.  The  sounding-lHiaril  isdividetlby  thirieen 
studs,  so  placed  that  tlie  strings  are  divided  into 
hnlves,  thirds,  I  jimrteTs,1ifths,sixtiis.  and  eigiiths, 
but  no  sevenths.  Tlie  wveii  strings  eneUisi'  liie 
comimss  of  a  ninth,  or  two  Hflhs.  the  middle 
one  being  treated  like  A  on  the  violin,  and  the 
outer  ones  tuned  one  lifth  from  that.  The  in- 
terval is  tiiHited  like  our  octavi'  in  the  violin, 
for  the  compass  of  the  kin  is  made  up  of  tiflbs. 
JCaeti  of  the  outer  stringnis  tuned  afourtlifTom 
the  alternate  string  wiildn  (be  system,  so  that 
there  is  ft  major  lone,  and  interval  lone  less  than 
a  minor  third,  and  a  major  lone  in  tiiellfth. 
The  Chinese  leave  the  interval  entire  aiid  skip 
the  half-tone,  while  we  divide  it  Into  two  un- 
equal parts;  m>  the  mood  of  (he  music  of  the  tin 
is  different  from  our  inslniments,  an<l  for  tliat 
reason  none  of  them  can  do  justice  to  C'liinesc 
airs.  There  are  other  instrumeuts  like  tlie  kin. 
one  wltli  30  and  annliicr  witli  lii  strings.  Some 
resemble  the  guitar,  lute,  and  spinet,  with 
strings  of  fdlk  or  wire,  but  never  iit  calgul. 
The  p^t.  a  bailoon -shaped  guitar,  iias  four 
strings,  is  three  feet  long,  witli  twelve  frets  to 
guide  the  player.  The  strings  are  tuned  to  the 
intervals  of  a  fourth,  a  major  tone,  and  a  finirth, 
so  that  the  outer  strings  are  octaves  lo  each 
otlicr.  The  nan  hien  or  three-stiliigi-<l  guitar 
resembles  a  relwck  in  shape,  but  llje  hcsid  and 
neck  is  three  feet  in  length.  The  strings  are 
tuned  OS  fourtlis  to  each  oilier,  and  their  sound 
Is  low  and  dull.  The  ^iieh  kin,  or  full-moon 
guitar,  has  four  strings  in  piirstliaFare  nnisoos 
with  eacli  other,  with  an  interval  of  a  fifth  be- 
tween the  pairs.  It  is  struck  briskly,  and  used 
for  lively  tunes. 

Tlie  two-stringed  fiddle  is  merely  a  Immboo 
BjJit  stuck  into  a  bamboo  cylinder,  with  two 
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strings  fastened  on  pegs  at  one  end  of  the  stick 
and  (lussiug  over  a  bridge  on  the  cylinder  to  llie 
oilier  Olid.  They  are  tuned  at  inteivals  of  a 
flftli.  As  tLe  bow  piissea  between  llie  two 
atriiigs,  miicli  care  Is  needed  in  playing  not  to 
aertipe  the  wrong  string.  The  hai'sh  grating  of 
tliU  wretched  machiuu  is  very  popular  among 
the  nalives.  The  ii  kin  ( crowing  lute)  lias  a 
cocoii-niU  shell  for  lis  botly.  and  Is  even  more 
dissonant  than  the  last.  The  i/ang  kin  is  an 
eniliryi)  piano,  consisting  of  brass  wiits  of  dif- 
ferent k-ngths,  tuned  at  proper  intervals,  and 
fasietieil  on  a  sounding-board.  The  sounds  are 
very  atleuiiaied.  The  sang,  in  lilte  manner,  Is 
an  etnliryi)  organ,  a  coue-stiaped  has,  willi  a 
mouthpiece  to  blow  in,  and  thirtccu  I'eeds  of 
different  lengths,  inserred  in  the  top,  the  valves 
of  some  openingiipwards  and  otiiers  downwards. 
Tliey  are  provided  with  holes  also  that  may  be 
o|)eued  or  closed  by  the  player.  It  Is  very 
nticienl.  Some  Uiink  it  the  organ  invented  by 
Jnlml  (Gen.  4 :  21).  The  Chluese  think  it  more 
curious  than  useful. 

Thefr  wind  instruments  are  numerous.  The 
luButig  fj/i(tlutc)  Is  twice  the  length  of  our  pipe, 
made  of  bamboo,  and  pierced  witli  ten  holes. 
The  two  near  the  end  are  not  used.  The  mouth 
hole  Is  one  ililvil  of  the  way  from  the  top.  The 
»Ua  tih  (clarionel)  lakes  the  lead  in  musical  per- 
formances. It  has  seven  holes,  but  no  keys.  Its 
tones  are  shrill  and  <leafenin^.  and  therefore 
popular.  A  sti'eet  inusleiaa  hts  a  flageolet,  or 
small  L'lai-ionel,  to  his  nose,  slings  a  small  drum, 
under  oue  shoulder,  hangs  a  frame  of  four  cym- 
bals oti  hi.'s  bi'east,  and  with  a  couple  of  monkeys 
sallies  forth,  a  peripatetic  choir  and  orchestra. 

The  stem  of  tiic  horu  is  i«tractible,  like  a 
tronihone     There  are  other  irarielies,  however. 

The  lo  (gong)  Is  the  stauiling  type  of  Chinese 
music.  A  crashing  harangue  of  rapid  blows  on 
this,  with  a  rattling  accompaniment  of  drums, 
and  a  crackling  symphony  of  shrillness  from 
clarionet  and  cymbal,  is  tlieir  beau  ideal  of 
music.  Tliey  Iiave  heard  good  Portuguese 
music  fi>r  ages,  but  hare  never  adopted  eitlicr 
nn  instrument  or  a  time. 

A  Chinese  baud  makes  the  European  think  of 
Hogarth's  "Enraged  Musician,"  Each  per- 
former seems  lo  have  Ills  own  time,  and  bent  ou 
drowning  the  noise  of  all  the  resl:yet  they  keep 
good  time,  only  no  two  of  them  are  tuned  on 
the  same  key.  (See  G.  T.  Lay  in  "  Chinese 
Repository."  vol.  vlii.  80-J!4i  Doolittle's  " Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese,"  ii.  216;  "  Slemoires  con- 
eemant  les  Chluols,"  tomes  i.,  iii.,  vi.,  etc.; 
"  Barrow's  Travels,"  318-333;  "Chinese  Chres- 
tomatliy,"a56-36S.) 

Ahab  )Iu8IC.— Dr.  Eli  Smith  of  Beirut  found 
that  hymns  composed  in  Arabic  measures 
could  seldom  be  sung  in  our  tunes,  and  our 
musicians  were  puzzled  by  the  intervals  in  Arab 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  Arabs  could  not 
repeat  our  scale.  A  treatise  on  Anit)  music  by 
Michael  Misliakali  of  Damascus  explained  tlio 
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dlfHcuity:  and  from  Uiat,  with  Kosegartc 

■'-n  of  Ispahauy's  "IJook  of  Odes,"  and  raniuy 
"Ancient  Arab  Music,"  Dr.  Smith  wrote  a 


valuable  paper  which  was  publislied 
"Journal   of   the  American  Oriental  Society" 
<i.   171-aiO),   with  notes  by  Piof  E,   C.  Salis- 

He  says  that  sounds  are  naturally  divided 
into  groups  of  seven,  rising  one  above  llie  other, 
Ciich  the  res|ionse  to  the  one  below,  and  the  base 
of  the  one  above.    Thegroup  is  called  an  octave. 


diwan,  and  the  octaves  are  composed  of  tones, 
bttrj,  pi,  bung.  The  first  is  called  yegdh,  then 
iitheiran.  drak.  rest,  dugdh,  g^dh.  and  jehdrgdh. 
This  is  the  tirst  octave.  The  second  is  naawt, 
JmiHiiy,  auj,  maMr,  muhaigar,  butrek.  and  mia- 
Ai'min,  The  last  is  the  response  \»  jehdrgah.  ■ 
The  first  of  the  third  oclave  is  i-emel  tutv,  the  . 
response  to  nawa.  The  next  octave  is  the  re- 
sponse lo  Ihe  response  of  nawa,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  So  In  the  first  series  below  yegdh 
they  say  the  base  lo  jeMrgdh,  to  »tgdh,  and  so 
tlirough  tiie  list,  then  the  bise  to  the  base  of 
jeltdrgdk,  cic.  The  intervals  between  these  notes 
are  unequal.  Theyaredivlded  into  two  classes, 
one  containing  four  quaitera,  and  the  other 
three.  The  former  are  from  yegdh  to  oaheiran, 
from  rest  XodHgilk,  and  from  jefidrgd/i  lo  naiea. 
The  latter  from  osheiran  to  arak,  from  arak  to 
reH,  from  dtigdh  to  tigdh.  and  from  »igdh  to 
Je/idrguh.  The  first  class  then  has  three  inlnr- 
vals  with  twelve  quarters,  and  the  second  four 
intervals  with  twelve  quarters.  The  modern 
Greeks  divide  the  intervals  into  seconds,  and 
make  three  classes.  One  class,  corresponding 
to  the  first  of  the  Arabs,  divides  Ihe  inlerv^ 
into  twelve  seconds;  the  second  class  divides  it 
into  nine  seconds,  and  Is  from  dagdh  lo  ligiih, 
and  from  huieiag  to  a'/J.  The  third  class,  from 
aigdh  to  jeluirgdh,  and  from  anj  to  ma}tur,  has 
seven  seconds  to  the  interval.  So  their  octave 
containsseveniniervals.  and  sixty-eight  seconds. 
The  Arab  and  Greek  scales  coincide  only  at 
four  out  of  tlie  sixty-eight  seconds. 

Tills  Is  the  substance  of  only  four  of  the 
thirty  pages  of  Ihe  piiper.  Chapter  II  desciibes 
Arab  mekxlies  now  in  use,  and  Chapter  III  Is 
devoted  to  musical  rhythm,  and  Chapter  IV  to 
musical  instruments,  describing  stringed  instru- 
ments like  el  ud  (literally  the  wotS,  whence 
our  woi'd  "lute"),  the  Arab  guitar,  the  kemei^ek, 
or  Arab  fiddle,  with  a  cocoanut  shell  for  iis 
body,  like  the  Chinese  U  kin;  the  tambwr,  a 
kinil  of  mandolin,  and  the  kiinSn,  correspond- 
ing to  the  gang  kin  of  the  Chinese  orchestra, 
only.  It  would  seem,  a  better  instrument. 
Then  of  wind  Instruments,  the  nag  or  flute, 
keri/t,  m&mar,  taandy,  urghan  (organ,  see 
Chinese  aang),  vtwA^enah.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Arab  musical  instruments  with  illus- 
trations, see  Lane's  "Modern  Egyptians,"  vol. 
3,  in  small  edition,  pp.  66-83. 

India.-— Id  India  music  was  formerly  much 
moi-e  scientific  thnu  at  present.  There  idolatry 
has  degmded  music,  and  the  martial  music  of 
the  country  has  changed  with  its  government. 
Its  religion  now  has  little  to  do  with  music,  ex- 
cept lu  connection  with  the  dancing  girls  of  the 
temples.  Operas  are  unknown,  and  theatrical 
inusic  is  of  a  low  order.  Marriages  furnish  the 
chief  occasions  for  musical  display.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  musical  Instruments,  as  drums, 
trumpets,  liorns,  cymbals,  hautboys,  and  violins, 
but  the  performers  have  Utile  skill  and  less 
taste.  The  wedding  orcliestra  varies  from  six 
to  twenty  performers.  Singing  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  women  of  doubtful  morality,  wbo 
are  much  employed  for  this  purpose  by  ihe 
wealthy, 

Christianity  is  changing  all  this,  not  gener- 
ally, il  Is  true,  but  gradually  and  permanenlly, 
for  the  native  convert  must  give  vent  to  his  new 
joy  in  songs  oE  praise,  and  they  do  this  not  only 
in  the  church,  but  also  In  their  families  and 
when  alone.  Even  before  conversion,  music 
does  much  to  prepare  the  way. 
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MissMiiry  Lciteh  ia  visiiiui;  tlie  schools  iu 
Ceylon  Hsi'd  \o  lakii  lii'v  liltii'  oiatu  wiiii  her, 
as  ll  I'uiilil  eiisily  he  carried  by  cuiilies,  mid  slug 
tmuslniioQH  of  uiir  best  Ka<;1isti  liyuius,  iu  iliu 
sofi  Tiiuiil  tongue,  Uue  <lnr  vliu  usked  ii 
teather  wbellier  he  litiight  Eiiglisli.  "  Why 
sliouUI  we  tfiich  it?  Snu^krit  is  Ilie  priniilivu 
Innaiiiigt.'."  '■  Art  tliere  not  viiluable  iKNiks  iu 
Eagti^li  ?"  "  Euglisli  Uiuks  are  not  tme.  Tim 
luosl  vulimble  nre  in  Tamil.  The  works  of  Ihii 
greiitcst  stboltira  nru  iu  Sun^fcril."  ■■But  the 
uio^i  v.tluiiblti  books  iu  ^trience  arc  iu  Enirlisli." 
'■  What  do  we  care  for  scteute?  Uur  religious 
books  nre  iu  Snuskrit."  Meaulimc  tiic  eoolies 
had  bixmglit  iu  the  or^u,  ivliicli  soou  becaiuu 
the  centre  of  eager  CHnosity,  uud  when  she  uiiig 
with  the  orgnu  In  Tauiil,  '■  There's  a  lain)  ttknC 
is  fairer  thau  day,"  slie  had  llie  hearts  of  the 
children  at  least,  who  pressed  up  close  to  the 
Bluger  In  Ibe fulnessof  their  eujoyuicut.  ("Life 
»udLight."1881,  p.  822.) 

A  favorite  aud  most  successful  mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  gospel  in  western  India  is  the  birl- 
taii.  I.e.  solo  slugiug  by  nutlre  eTangellsts  witii 
orchestral  accompniiinieut.  Ia  tiepleinbcr, 
1880,  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce  of  Salani  visittd  Wni 
TOiih  his  kirtian  choir.  The  people  crowded  to 
bear,  especially  as  the  leader  had  been  a  Mos- 
lem. Huudrcila  stood  outside  of  Ibe  building 
in  the  rain,  aud  listened  for  the  lirst  time  tolbe 
way  of  salvHiiou  through  a  Redeemer.  The 
whole  city  was  moved,  aud  Christ  was  the  great 
topic  of  convci^saticHi  for  niauy  days,  ("Mis^ 
sloiiary  Herald."  I8a0,  pp.  Ml,  53«,1 

Rev.  H.  Ballanllnc,  called  the  Dr.  Watia  of 
the  Jlarathi  3Iissiou,  prepared  a  hymnal  for  (lie 
churches,  aud  another  for  the  children,  which 
met  with  great  acceptance  amonj^  the  ix'ople. 

Hev.  E.  Webb  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  re- 
searches into  the  laws  of  Tamil  )x>etry,  It  is 
cxlreuicls'  elaborate  in  its rhjllimical  I'ouHtriic- 
tioD,  The  whole  Raimmnyam  is  rendered  into 
rhvme  and  sung  throughout  the  couutry,  (Jur 
tunes  do  not  suit  Tamil  taste,  nor  are  our 
metres  adapted  to  the  language.  In  IH'i'i  he 
published  a  Tamil  hymn -book,  eontalnlug 
livmns  In  our  mcti'C,  children's  hymns,  and 
cJiauts  with  niu*if,  but  tlie  hu'^-sl  ]mrl  of  the 
volume  was  made  uiMifhymnsln  native  metises, 
Man^  copies*  were  taken  a't  once  bv  Ihc  English 
missions  in  Taujorc  and  Tinuevetly,  and  sing- 
ing was  iuErrsliiced  In  congregations  of  the 
Atneiican  ml>d<ions  in  places  wlii-re  it  had  bueti 
mi  known  before.  An  ctl  it  inn  of  2,000  copies  was 
soim  e.\haiisteii,  and  a  new  one  was  isBued  in 
IVW.  Though  the  people  hear  listlessly  the  most 
iniporlant  truth  in  prose,  ihcy  give  eagi-r  atten- 
tion to  tlie  same  truth  wlicn  vcrMtied  and  suiifr. 
Ill  October,  1M60,  Mr.  Webb  gavo  an  accoLiut  of 
Tamil  vcr-iUcation  to  the  American  Oriental 
bociciv,  dcHning  the  two  kinds  of  syllables, 
tlit-n  the  feel  and  the  stanzas  in  which  they  were 
combined.  Though  the  natives  eonid  see  no 
measure  In  our  verses,  or  tneloily  in  our  music, 
yet  hymns  written  in  their  own  metres,  and  set 
to  their  own  melodies,  wtrt,  extremely  jiopulnr. 
He  read  some  of  them  in  Tamil  Mlth  ilabnrate 
rbymenssiinanceandaDltcintion  Hi.  descnltcd 
also  the  music  of  the  LIioduH  known  all  over 
India  under  the  same  Sao<iknt  titles  and  indi- 
cated its  relation  to  our  own  scale  <  Ti  urual 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  vol  i^l, 
and '■  Missionary  Hemld.    1854  p  150   1 838,  p. 
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Anck'nl  India  excelled  (jreeee  iu  her  cult  I  vat  ion 
of  nnisic;  and  though  no  new  tuniv  have  np- 
]H'ared  for  centuries,  those  of  the  best  peiiotls 
»lill  exist,  and  for  these  the  hymns  were  com- 
posed. Rev.  TV.  \V,  Howlaud  prepared  Ihu 
tunes  for  the  Tamil  hymii-lHiok  of  Dr.  S|>auld- 
ing.     fMl-wlonary  Herald,"  1870,  p.  1311.) 

Otkek  L.iXBs.— Though  in  other  inissi<uia 
there  may  not  have  been  the  same  y/'al  for  * 
native  music,  yet  in  them  all,  as  soon  as  men 
receive  "  the  "light  of  the  knowledge  of  (be 
glory  of  God  in  (he  fiu-c  of  ,Icsiis  Christ."  thiy 
feel  impelled  to  praise  the  name  of  the  Loril, 
anil  missionaries  are  glad  to  assist  the  ellort  to 
praise  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  praise  appeii lis. 

ll  is  interesting  to  look  over  (he  reci)rd  of 
missions  in  this  line.  In  Turkey,  though  at 
that  time  (hey  lind  few  hymns  ready  for  use, 
vet  tliey  c(mld  not  wail  to  preiiare  more, 
Iiut  in  1850  issued  an  Armenian  hinin-book 
of  onlv  53  jiages.  This  was  followed  in  ItJSIt 
by  one  in  Armcno-Turkisli,  i.e.  Turkish  in  Ar- 


bymns  had  been  piinted  as  ei 
these  were  16ino,  but  iu  1855  appeared  a  work 
on  cliurch  music,  in  Armenian,  of  44  imges 
8vo,  Then  in  the  same  language  a  hymn  and 
tune  book  for  children  was  piililishcd  in  1880, 
40  i>ages  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  34  Svo 
1>ages  of  additional  hymns  and  music  in  1808. 
It  teemed  as  (hough  giMxl  men  kept  on  com- 
|iosing  hymns,  and,  as  fast  as  (bey  did  so,  the 
churclies  could  nut  watt,  but  had  them  printetl 
for  use  at  once,  Xe.vt  year  (1864)  appcareil  u 
hvum-book  of  104  IKiiio  |iages  in  Anibo-Turk- 
Is'ii,  i.e.  Turkish  in  Araliic  type.  The  following 
year  four  liyniiiswert-  prinled  on  one  8vo  sheet, 
and  in  IHlHi  a  sii]>pleni<'nt  to  the  Armcno- 
Turki^^lL  hymn -1 101  ik,  r,f  S8  pages  IBmo,  made 
lis  apis'inaiiie.  Next  nime  an  Armenian 
Sunday -sebiK>l  liyniii-lKHjk  of  181  l6mo  pages, 
followed  ne.\t  vear  by  a  Suudav-school  liyinu 
and  tune  boiik'lii  the  same  language  of  ISH  8vo 
pages.  The  year  IMItO  saw  a  volume  of  Arme- 
nian hymns  ami  ja'ayers  of  lU'J  pages  I61110.  1'he 
same  year  welcomeil  a  Ureisi-1  urkish  liymii' 
liook  of  ita  llliiio  Images,  mid  a  secimil  edi- 
tion came  out  ten  vears  later.  In  IHUS)  the 
Armenian  hymuboo^  laid  grown  to  430  pages, 
and  four  years  biter  a  fresh  cilitlon  ['ontalncd 
480  iiagi'S.  This  whs  followed  bv  a  supplement 
of  58  8vo  pages  to  ibe  Armrman  hyiaii  and 
tune  btxik  in  1877,  and  as  lliougb  that  was  not 
enough,  an  npiwudix  of  Hi  iwiges  more  was 
issued  tlic  same  year.  Such  a  list  of  publi- 
cations Indiwites  an  aboiiiidiiig  spiritual  life 
that  makes  what  would  otlierwise  lie  the  driest 
of  siallslies  an  iH;CB>.ii)ii  'if  great  iiiy  to  all  who 
love  the  pnwjierity  of  Zioii.  In  IJulgarlitn, 
three  pages  of  hymns  aud  Inues  were  printed 
in  1861,  the  year  following  a  hynm-book  of  34 
12mo  pages,  and  Iu  1865  a  hymn  and  lune 
liook  of  64  8vo  pages.  The  hymn-liook  In  1878 
had  grown  to  154  16mo  pages.  In  l^j'ria,  while 
the  mission  was  still  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Board,  200  pages  of  versified  I'salms 
were  printeil  aljoiit  1808.  The  same  year  gave 
300  pages  of  children's  hymns  to  tbo  Sunday- 
schools,  aud  before  the  missiou  passed  Into  the 
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hands  of  lliu  Presbyterian  a  a  hyniu-book  ap- 
])eaied  first  of  300  ptiges,  mid  »fit-r  tliHt  of  500. 
About  1874  a  hymu  tiud  tiiue  book  was  print 
cd,  cuiitiiiniiLg  iin  iutrudiictloD  teitchiDg  how  to 
L'ciul  our  niusiail  iiotRtfun.  Tliia  vriut  nftei- 
wards  |>riDtv(l  separnltly,  80  pages  Uvo.  la 
1883  tlie  Psalms  iu  vei'se  were  printed  for  the 
use  of  iLc  Uiiited  aud  Iteformed  Missions, 
lijnius  iiione,  400  18nio  pages:  witli  tunes,  SOO 
I^nio  pages;  aud  will)  tome  Sol  Fa  noCalion, 
600 12inu  pages.  In  1865  a  uew  8vo  Iiymii  and 
tune  liuoli,  containing  827  bymns  and  380 
tunes,  was  prepared  by  liev.  Samuel  Jessup 
aud  Rev.  George  Foi-d,  and  a  second  edition 
was  called  for  in  1888,  A  hymn-booli  willi- 
OHt  tunes  api>e«ved  in  1885,  of  418  pages  ISmo. 
This  udvaiiccil  )o  u  second  edition  In  1837,  and 
a  third  in  1889,  showing  a  very  encouraging 
demand  for  such  r  worli. 

In  the  Persian  MfNsiiin  the  hymn-boolu  have 
eone  tliroiigh  several  editions.  Tlie  last,  issued 
in  1886,  has  about  800  tiymns,  mostly  transla- 
lion$!.  but  adapted  to  the  expression  of  Cbris- 
Itan  feeling  In  Pei-sia,  and  also  to  the  wants  of 
the  young  in  their  Oriental  lioines. 

Music  has  l^een  taught  by  tlie  missionaries. 
Tlie  popular  tuncH  are  those  used  in  congrega- 
tions in  the  United  Stales.  The  chants  of  Ihe 
Ancient  Syriac  are  used  in  religious  worship, 
aud  are  very  popular.  The  wortis,  of  course, 
are  in  the  vernacular,  and  so  the  congregation 
can  join  in  the  responses.  They  are  used  <!spe- 
ciallj  in  chanting  the  Psalms,  and  also  some 
other  portions  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  are 
found  in  liooks  for  responsive  reiuiing  at  home. 

The  writer  has  material  for  similar  statements 
concerning  other  missions,  but  these  maysnflice 
loshow  how  in  our  day  those  wordsof  the 
Psalmist  were  ftdUlIed  (Ps.  67:3):  "I^^t 
the  peoples  praise  Thee,  O  God.  Let  all  the 
peoples  praise  Tiiee."  And  again  (Ps.  145:  10- 
13):  ■"All  Thy  works  shall  give  tbanks  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord,  and  Thy  saints  shall  bless  Tliee. 
They  shall  spe^k  of  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom, 
and  tidk  of  Thy  power.    To  make  known  to  the 


then: 


n  His  mighty  acts,  and  the  glory  of 


dureth  ihrougbout  all  general  ions.' 
9IU!>koki,  or  Cree  Veralon. — The  Hus- 

koki  iR'longs  to  the  languages  of  America,  and 
U  spoken  by  the  Iniliaus  in  the  United  Stales. 
Tbey  were  provided  by  the  Ameilcan  Bible 
Socluty  with  several  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— Mattliew,  John,  Ihe  Epistles  of  ■Tolin,  of 
.Tames,  to  Titns  and  Philemtm, — which  were 

C'liisheil  since  1807.  In  1879  tlie  same  Bible 
lety  published  at  New  York  the  Acts  of  the 
Aitostles,  Irtuislnted  by  ilrs.  E.  W.  Robertson, 
and  in  188,1  the  Epistle  to  Ihe  Hebrews.  In 
1886  the  New  Testiuueut  was  completed  by 
Mrs.  RolwrUsoii,  who  also  revised  the  version 
of  itlaltbew  which  b^td  been  iu  use  since  1867, 


(Specimen  w 


John  3 :  16.) 


Hesaketvmese  ekvnv  vnokece  mahet  omekv, 
Eppuce  hvmkuse  heckuecvte  emvtes,  mvn 
estlmvt  oh  vkvsamat  estemerkekot,  momie 
besaketv  yukevsekon  ecvren. 

Mu9M»oree,  a  town  and  sanitarium  of 
Dehra-Dun  district.  Northwest  Provinces,  Ben- 
gal,  India,  7,433  fett  above  tlie  sea,  on 
a    Himalayan   peak,    among    beautiful    and 
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varied  scenery.  Population  fluctuates  witJi 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  maximum  reached 
being  7,653;  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians,  aud 
Jews.  Mission  station  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North);  including  Rajpore,  3  mission- 
aries aud  wives,  7  uatire  helpers,  2  out-stations, 
3  churches,  31  church-members,  Sgirls'  schools, 
38  scholars,  5  Sun  day -schools,  100  scholars. 

SIiiNquIz,  Mexico  two  towns  id  tbe  Slate 
of  C'oahuila,  ntar  ballillo  Mission  station  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  1  missionary 
and  wife.  Methodist  i-piscopai  Church 
(South);  1  native  pastor 

Mullra  (^lattra)  town  m  the  Robilkund 
dislrict.  Northwest  Provinces  India,  between 
Agra  and  Aligarh  east  of  Alwar  Mission 
station  of  the  CMS  14  native  agents  28 
church-members  1  school  8  scholars  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Ihurch  (Northj  1  missionaiy 
and  wife,  34  native  helpers  15  churth  mem 
bers,  13  schools  SOOschtlars 

Mlltwal,  boutheust  Ceylon  very  near 
Colombo.  Mission  station  of  the  8  P  G  1 
missionary,  1  cliurch,  77  church-members,  3 
chapels,  9  native  helpers,  3  schools,  102  scholars. 

Miitj-alapad,  town  in  Madras,  South 
India,  near  Secunderabad.  Mission  station  of 
the  S.  P.  G.;  1  missionary,  35  native  helpers, 
737  communicants. 

HuzMflbrnagur,  town  of  Muznffarnagur 
district.  Northwest  Provinces,  Beiigul,  India' 
station  on  the  Sind,  Punjab  and  Dellii  Railroad. 
Population  (1881),  15.080,  Hindus,  Mohamme- 
dans, Jains,  and  a  few  Christians.  Climate  for- 
merly very  unheulthj^  and  malarious,  but  lately, 
owing  to  modern  sanitary  improvements,  it  has 
been  made  much  more  sidubrious.  Station  of 
Ihe  Bengal  Jlission,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North);  1  foreign  missionary,  1  mis- 
sionary's wife,  3  out-stations  with  10  adherents, 
1  organized  church,  6  communicants,  S  preach- 
ing-places with  an  average  attendance  for  each 
of  65,  1  ordained  preacher,  3  unordained,  1 
Sabbath-school,  50  scholars,  1  female  school,  30 
scholars,  8  teachers. 

Ifuzaffbrpiir,  or  IHuziiffierpoor,  a 
lown  in  Bengal,  India,  85  miles  north-north- 
east of  Pntna.  Population,  38,328.  It  is  well 
built  and  clean,  with  good  schools,  temples, 
court-houses,  and  other  public  buildinga.  Has 
a  hirge  trade.  JllssIon  station  of  the  GiJssner 
Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (North). 


Healthy,  hot,  very  dry.  Population,  30,000  to 
80,000,  Burmans,  Cliinese,  Hindus.  Language, 
Burman.  Relicion,  Buddhism.  Sociid  coiiditW 
unusually  good  for  Burma,  Mission  station  of 
the  A.  B.  St.  U.  (1887);  1  missionary  and  wife, 
3  native  helpers,  1  out-station,  1  church,  7 
church-members,  1  school,  23  students,  1  Sun- 
day  school,  40  pupils. 

mymenslng  (Maimansingh),  town  in 
Dacca  division,  Bengal,  India,  same  as  Nasira- 
bad.  Mission  station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  (England);  1  missionary,  5  evangelists, 
44  church-members,  89  scholars. 
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of  Futehgurh,  Jlission  stntion  of  llie  Presby- 
terian Cliiircli  (Nor(lL)  (1843);  1  missiouHry  and 
wife,  3  foreign  Lelpere,  8  uiitive  workers. 

Ml'BOre,  a  large  nuii  imjiorlnut  native 
priucipalily  In  Soulh  ludin.  Its  territory  is 
entirely  sunoiiudcd  by  the  British  doiiiinioiis 
belougiog  to  the  presidency  of  Mndrns.  It  lies 
at  the  poiut  where  the  ranges  of  (lie  Western 
uaii  Il^tem  Ghats  come  together,  ami  iiio«t  of 
its  territory  fs  on  the  elevated  plateau  lyin^  lie- 
tween  these  ranges.  Its  limits  of  north  latiliule 
are  11°  40  and  15°,  ami  of  east  longitude  7-t'  40 
and  78°  80.  The  area  is  S4,T23  square  miles 
and  the  population  4,186,188.  arcordtiiK  lo  the 
last  census  (1881).  Its  stirface  is  much  orokeu 
by  rock}'  hills  and  ravines:  Ihe  drainage  of  tlie 
couutry  is  almost  whollj;  lo  ihe  east;  in  the 
northwest  one  river  falls  in  a  tine  cascade  over 
the  precipitous  wall  of  the  Western  Utuils  and 
seeks  the  Indian  Ocean.  Otlierwise  the  streams 
all  reach  tiie  Bay  of  Bengal  through  the  Tuu- 
gnbhadra  on  the  north,  which  itself  Is  an  alHuent 
of  the  Krishna,  the'  Kaveri  ou  Ihe  sniilli,  and 
several  smaller  rivers  between  tliese  two  more 
ImporiaQt  streams.  Tiiese  rivers,  like  almost 
all  those  of  India,  while  useless  for  navigation, 
support  large  systems  of  ariilieial  irrigation. 
llater  is  aUo  stoi-ed  in  artificial  rcperVoirs 
wherever  the  couB^uratlon  of  the  country  ren- 
ders Iheir  construction  possible,  (Jf  these' tanks 
there  are  nearly  :)S,000.  The  rainfall  of  the  wet 
season,  sloi-ed  up  behind  Iheir  walls,  is  slowly 
let  out  Into  Ihe  fields  duriug  the  arid  months  (if 
Ihe  year  and  insures  tlie  crops  of  the  agricul- 
turists. Mysore  was  included  in  the  temiorics 
ruled  from  lime  immemorial  liy  old  prehistoric 
Hindu  dyna-sties  of  South  India,  vhosc  exist- 
ence can  dimly  be  traced  in  the  unceriain  light 
of  early  Indian  times.  The  3!ohainmedau  in- 
vasions of  tlie  14lh  and  loth  centuries  sutiverted 
these  and  afforded  opporiunity  for  the  rise  of 
others;  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  newer 
kingdoms  was  that  of  Vijayanagar;  this,  of 
which  the  cajiital  just  mentioned  lay  to  the 
north  of  Slysore,  near  the  tanks  of  the  Tun- 
gabhadra,  was  overthrown  by  surrounding  )lo- 
hammedau  powers  in  190^.  During  the  feeble 
years  of  waning  power  which  remained  to  this 
dynasty  after  the  battle  some  of  the  local  chief- 
tains began  to  assert  their  independence;  prom- 
inent among  Ihese  was  the  representative  of  a 
family  known  as  the  WodM-ar  of  Mysore,  who, 
in  1610,  seized  the  fort  of  Seriugamlani  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  present  Mysore  priu- 
■cipality.  This  dynasty  was  mosi  powerful  in 
the  17th  century.  During  the  latter  pari  of  the 
]8lh  it  suffered  total  eclipse  by  the  risiuB  power 
of  a  Mohammedan  usurper  mimed  Haidar  Ali, 
who  displaced  the  Hindu  line  and  luade  himself 
sole  masier  of  the  state.  The  English  arms  in 
India  have  never  had  a  fiercer,  h  more  deter- 
mined, nor  an  abler  antaguuist  llian  he.  But 
his  son,  Tippu  Sultau.  though  animated  witli 
his  father's  spirit,  bad  not  the  latler'sHt)ility  nor 
BUecess.  After  making  the  name  of  the  Mysore 
dynasty  a  terror,  and  more  tliati  once  I'avaging 
South  India  with  fire  and  sword,  this  usurping 
line  came  to  an  end  in  1799,  when  the  English 
laid  siege  to  Svringapatnm.  Tippu  Sultan  was 
slain  in  the  breach,  and  Ihe  English  coutjuerors 
replaced  the  old  Hindu  line  upon  the  throne. 
Between  the  years  1831  and  1881,  owing  lo  the 
incapacity  of  one  Hindu  ])rince  and  Ihe  minor- 
ity of  his  successor,  the  English  administered 
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Ihe  coiuitrj-  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Wode- 
yar.  But  in  the  latter  year,  when  the  young 
chief  came  to  his  majority,  the  administration 
was  handed  linck  to  him.  The  town  of  Bon- 
galore,  however,  nnd  a  small  ai'ea  adjacent  to 
It  is  assigned  lo  the  Britisii  for  a  cantonment, 
where  the  necessary  tr(wps  are  quartered  and 
where  Ihe  English  officials  have  their  heati- 
qiiarters.  Bauj^altii-c  Is  thus,  to  all  Intents  and 
pur|K>5es,  In  Bntish  dominions,  and  as  siicb  Is 
llie  natural  start  in  g-poiu!  of  Christian  missions 
within  the  principality. 

Uf  llie  enlii-e  popnliiliuu  tlie  Hindus  nnuiunt  lo 
uoirly  95iierceut,  Motiamuiedans  to  a  little  less 
than  S  iier  cent.  The  loial  uumticr  of  Chris- 
tians was  returned  as  39,249.  Of  these  31,081 
were  native  converls.  About  one-fourtli  of  the 
Clnisliaus  are   i'nitestanls,  the  other:   lioiiian 


used  is  kanaresc.  The" Jains  wei 
numerous  in  Jlysorc.  Their  tenets  are  In  some 
particulars  akin  to  those  of  the  Buddhists. 
Tliey  ai-e  verf  wrupulous  in  their  n-gard  for  all 
forms  of  animal  life,  do  not  follow  the  Bnih- 
waus,  nor  wcnsbip  the  iiHiial  go<lsof  Hinduism, 
but  pay  revei-cHce  lo  certain  deilieil  salnis  of 
their  own  sect.  Au  unorlliodox  seel  of  Hindus, 
known  as  the  Llngaits,  arc  numerous  in  ^^Eysoii;, 
and  arc  also  found  hi  ad jarent  districts  of  Ihe 
Bombay  pi'esideney.  They  do  not  oitserve 
casle,  nor  adiici'u  to  Bndimauical  rites;  they 
woreliip  the  Uod  Siva,  and  get  their  name  from 
their  custom  of  wearing  upon  their  ixsrsoiis, 
usually  In  little  silver  bo.vcs  siisiieudcd  from 
their  necks,  the  li»g,  or  emblem  of  their  God. 
They  are  prominent  In  mercantile  pnrsuits. 
Mysore  Is  for  the  most  part  an  agncultural 
country,  Some  iron  is  found,  and  of  late  years 
there  has  been  no  little  excitement  over  the 
e.\lslence  of  gold  in  quautilies  wliicii  it  is 
thought  will  make  in>ld-mii]Ing  profitable.  Tlie 
progress  of  education  since  18m  lias  lieen  fairly 

rd.    In  1880-81  the  lolul  outlay  was  £29,939. 
1883-^  there  were  in   all  3,388  schools  in 
Mysore  with  63.490  pupils.     Of  tlie  pupils  3,838 
were  girls,  and  female  education  is  said  to  be 
growing  in  popularity. 
The  lii'st  Protestant  mission  in  Mysore  v 


}2t5  the  London  Missionary  Society  planted  a 
siation  at  the  same  city.  The  Hindu  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  unfriendly  lo'he  work 
of  the  missionaries,  and  opportunities  for  preach- 
ing in  Kanarese — the  vernacular  of  the  people — 
were  are  first  greaily  curtailed  by  this  fact. 
The  first  few  years  of  the  mission  were  not 
prosperous;  but  since  its  earlier  difllcultieB  liave 
been  overcome,  it  lias  had  a  career  of  much 
success.  The  Wesle^ns  also  entered  Mysore, 
planting  llieir  principal  station  in  the  city  of 
that  name,  slioi-lly  after  the  London  Society 
entered  Bangalore.  Both  these  missions  have 
now  many  stations  tliroughoiit  the  State.  The 
cultivation  of  ihe  Kanarese  language  Is  greatly 
indcbte<l  to  the  missionaries;  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  as  well  astranslaliousof  the  Bible, 
and  a  t'hi'istlan  literature  generally  are  due  to 
their  labors. 


Mysore  (City),  Ihe  capital  of  Mysore  native 
state,  situated  iu  north  latitude  13'  18  and  east 
longitude  76'  42.  The  population  (1881)  was 
60.393.  Of  these  45.689  were  Hindus.  13,388 
Muhammeduns  (a  much  larger  proportion  than 
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tliroMgiiout  the  Slate  of  Mysore  as  a  whole). 
1.289  Christiana,  and  48  uuai>ecifled.  Tlie 
Iliriclu  prince  or  rajnh  has  it  palace  here,  thougli 
since  1B31,  when  tlie  English  assumed  control 
of  llie  government  on  accouiitof  the  incapacity 
of  the  then  reigning  prince.  Bangalore  has  beua 


actually  the  capital,  a: 
the  English  olHcials. ! 
tliere  a  portion  of  I 
Missionary  Society  h 


it  other  poi[its  In  tlie  st 


it  was  the  headquarters  of 
nd  the  prince  now  resides 
le  year.  The  Weslejan 
—  --"--  'lere,  as  well 
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NabloiM  (Sliechem),  town  in  Palestine,  30 
tniks  north  of  Jerusalem,  A  very  uncient  town, 
noted  now  chielly  as  ihe  possessor  of  sevei-al 
Taluuhle  uiuiiuseripts.  the  most  Important  of 
which  is  the  cojiy  of  the  Peniateuch  known  ns 
the  Samaritan  Codex.  Populution  from  111,000 
to  20,000,  ClLrisliaDS,  Samaritans,  Mission 
station,  Church  Missionary  (Society;  1  mls»iou- 
ary  mid  wife,  13  native  iielpers,  162  scholars. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1  luitive  miadonary, 
8  helpers,  4  out-stations.  48  school-childreu. 

NB^alapurBiii,  town  in  India,  fn  the 
Tulicorin  district,  Sfailnw.  Mission  station  of 
the  S.  P.  G.;  7  missiouaries  (5  of  ihem  native), 
47  native  helpers,  993  communicants, 

IVHU^rkoil  (Nagercoll),  a  station  of  the 

Lotidon  Missionary  Society,  in  Tnivancore, 
India  (1809).  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
staiions  iJi  India.  With  60  out-stations,  the 
g08]iel  is  carried  by  preachiiii;.  by  distribution 
of  hnndhllls.  and  by  persi>iiar  visitation  to  (he 
many  hcaiiien  villages  and  to  tiie  coolies  on  the 
coffee  plantations.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  tlie 
year  a  general  meeting  of  Christians  in  the  dis- 
trict in  held  at  Nnpiiioil,  and  at  the  last  re- 
ported meeting  03Q  com niunicaats  were  present 
—an  impositi);;  array  and  great  contnist  to  the 
demon-worship  of  100  yeais  before.  There  are 
3  missionaries,  5  native  ministers,  83  preachers. 
1,401  church -members.  59  hoys'  schools,  3.468 
pupils,  13  gtris' schools,  1,112  pnplls. 

NH|ra*>akt,  ou  tlie  island  of  Kiu-Shiu,  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  western  coast  of  Japan, 
IB  picturesquely  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small 
inlet  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide.  It  has 
thus  one  of  the  liiiest  harlmrs  in  the  world, 
Tlie  surrounding  hills,  1,500  feet  high,  and  the 
numerous  small  islands  with  which  the  harbor 
is  dotted,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  The  cfty 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  in  rectangles. 
A  stream  of  water  Hows  through  it.  There  is  a 
foreign  concession  separated  from  the  main  city 
by  an  arm  of  the  bay.  A  hospital  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1861— the  oldest  now  in  Japan. 
And  there  is  a  fine  government  school,  in  which 
hundreds  of  young  Jn|)anesc  ai'e  instructed  in 
European  tangna^s  imd  sciences.  The  )iopu- 
laiion  numbera  40,187  (1887).  The  climate  Is 
salubrious,  and  the  city  is  a  pleasant  one  in 
which  to  live,  liegular  steamship  communica- 
tion connects  it  with  Slian^hiLl.  3Iission  station 
of  the  South  Japan  tlisnoii  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church.  V.  9,  A.  (1873):  4  missionaries. 
(8  married),  3  female  missionaries,  9  ont-slations, 
8  churches,  200  comrannicanis,  10  Sunday- 
sch'H)ls,  370  scholars,  7  tlieolo^ca!  students. 
Mellii)diat  Episcopal  Church  (North):  4  mis 
slouaries,  4  assi'tant  misBionnries;  4  missionaries 
W.  V.  M.  S. ;  Cobleigli  Seminary  (W.  F.  M.  S.). 
185  pupils;  238  church- members,  1  theological 


school,  11  sludente,  4  Sunday-schools,  342 
scholars.  C.  M.  S.;  1  missionary  and  wife,  45 
communicants,  1  girls'  school,  11  scholai's. 

Wagoya,  a  city  on  the  main  islan<f  of  Japan, 
situated  on  the  railroad  midway  between  Tokyo 
and  Kyoto.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  broad,  fertile 
plain,  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  number 
of  thriving  towns  and  villages,  and  Is  the 
fourth  largest  city  of  the  empire,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  860,000.  Such  a  strategic  position  for 
missions  was  early  availed  of  by  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  (U.  S,  A.),  but  there  is  no  rep- 
resentative of  that  niisdon  there  at  present, 
Tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  have 
a  flourishing  mission.  It  is  the  central  point  of 
the  Nagoya  district,  and  its  imfioi-tauce  as  a 
base  of  operations  is  fully  recognized.  A  fine 
churcbbulldlngh»sbeenerected:l  missionary,! 
preacher,  207  clmrch-members.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (South)  has  a  mis^on  there  since 
1887  with  3  missionaries,  3  out-stntions,  3 
churches.  3Sunday-schools,  100  scholars,  4  theo- 
logical students,  141  chiircli-niembers.  The 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  occupied  Na- 
goya since  1887;  3  Dii^douaries,  8  ladies,  70 
church-members,  1  giils'  school,  20  scholars. 
The  Cumbeiland  Presbyterian  Church  has  one 
female  missionary  in  this  centre  of  work. 


.  _.  _.  a  large  city,  but  nol  a  very  fine  one, 
although  there  are  many  relics  of  its  former 
greatness  still  lo  be  seen,  and  the  handsome 
tanks  and  gardens  outside  the  city  and  the 
pretty  scenery  give  the  place  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  Trade  Is  good  and  steadily  iucreas- 
iiij;.  Climate  healthy.  Population.  98,299, 
Hindus,  tloslems,  Christians,  Jains,  Kaberpan- 
this,'  Satnamis,  Parsis,  Brahnios,  Buddtiists 
Jews.  etc.  Mission  station  Methodist  Episcopal 
C'hurch  (North):  1  missionary,  1  native  helper. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  4  missionaries,  10  na- 
tive helpers,  3  out-stations,  3  churches,  15  schoola 
1,017  scholars.    8.  P.  G,:  see  Chota  Nagpur, 

Nain,  town  in  Labrador;  the  principal  tata 
oldest  station  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  iu  La- 
brador, ou  a  good  harbor  ou  the  east  coast. 
Population,  270.  Occupied  by  the  mission  since 
1771;  4  missionaries.  3  missionaries'  wives. 


Nalnl  Tal,  town  in  Kumaon  district, 
Nortli.west  Provinces.  India,  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  the  banks  of  a  lovely  little  lake  vrhich 
nestles  among  the  siiiirs  of  the  Himalayas,  Fa- 
vorite sanitarium  nnd  summer  resort  of  £uro- 
peAns  from  the  pl^us.  Population  Huctuaies: 
maximum,  10,0(54,  Hindus.  Moslems.  Euro, 
iwona,  etc.  Mission  station  Methodisi 
Cluircli  (North);  5  missionaries.  2  nn: 
wives,  3  other  ladies,  84  native  helpers,  15 
schools,  665  scholars,  115  church-members. 
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NAJOA  VERSION 

Xaiiiu  Version.— The  Niima  belongs  tn 
tlie  Hdlteiilol  g;roiip  of  Afiicnii  ianijiuici'fi"  imil 
is  st>ok(.-u  ill  Ureiit  Naiiiaqnnlauil.^  'ihe  tiv^l 
parts  of  ScriplLU'C  wliii'h  were  piibHshcil  Id  ibe 
NaiHH  were  int-  four  Gospels,  transliiteil  by  ilie 
Key.  Mr.  Sclmielni  of  the  L.  31.  S.  ami  ]iriiii,-d 
at  Cnpetoirn  la  IS'JS  M  the  exptnl:  of  tiie 
Brilisli  and  Foit'ijra  Bihle  Soclery.  'I'wi'iitv 
years  Iiileriia4(1|  ihi'Uospi'lof  Luke.  Irttiisliiied 
by  Itev.  llr.  Knrulsea  of  tlie  Klii'iiisb  MiKsiua- 
ary  Society,  was  priiilL'il  at  Capi-towii.  A  nuw 
irnDslatioti  was  imiieriakcu  by  thy  Itev  G. 
EroDlelii,  also  of  I  lie  Itlieni^ili  Missiotiary  ^o- 
cietv.  anil  when  compleleit.  ihe  ilirector  of  that 
SocU-ly,  Dr.  Fabri,  niUlieifsi'il  a  coiiiiiiuuioaliou 
to  tlif  BiitisU  iiDd  Fort'ign  Bil.le  Socistv  ia 
1863,  of  which  Ibe  followiug  exinict  is  of  ex- 

■■  'I'he  HlK'iiish  Missionary  Soci.iy  lias  irs 
oldt'st  and  iii<i>t  txiensive  lield  of  labor  in  South 
Afrifii.  Thu  stations  strtlch  from  Ciipctowii  to 
Waltisch  Biiy.  The  central  part  of  tliia  region 
forms  (Litileanci  Grvati  Xamaqualanil,  peopled 
by  the  rest  of  lliose  Hottentot  Irllies  ihiil  were 
formerly  livlni' iu  (he  Cape  Colony,  but  were 
ftflerwanlrfUisWKeil  bv  the  Dutch"  farmers  of 
that  colony.  The  ItlicDisli  Missionary  Society  is 
at  pres«' lit 'laboring  among  Ihose  Hottentots  hav- 
ing (he  chief  stidions.  »o  that  Ibis  extensive 
lboii!;h  thin ly-peop led  country  ix  alri'ady 
brought  under  the  sonnd  of  the  go>p<.'1,  A  eou- 
slderable  nunilwr  of  converts  liavi:  alrwidy  been 
incorporateil  into  the  church  of  Chii>!|  bv  bap- 
tism. Fifty  yeai's  ago  tlie  London  Missionary 
Society  com ihenceii  work  in  liiat  country,  biit 
afterwards  committed  its  few  stations  io  the 
Rhenish  MissioTiary  Society.  Si'venil  very  sat- 
isfactory revivjiU.  foUoweil  ■  by  good  fruits, 
buye  taken  place  there  even  up  to  tbt?  present 
time,  Bnt  stninire  as  it  appears,  the  lingual  bi- 
boi^  in  thnt  mission  Held  are  still  very  ifitlc  iid- 
yaaced.  'Hu*  chief  reason  f<ir  this  is  the  ditll- 
cultv  of  the  kuiruagc,  coutuining  fuiir  sininiliir 
smacking  souiid->  which  can  scarcely  tie  mas- 
ler<.'<l  bv  iiiiy  Kiiropeaii;  only  a  few  litive  suc- 
ceeiieil  "in  iici|uiring  Ibem.  To  these  few  lie- 
longs  Mr.  Kronleiii,  misnionary  at  the  Ntalioti 
Bersaba.  in  Great  Xaniatpnilaii'l.  He  liiis  at 
last,  after  many  years'  pruliminary  work,  snc- 
ecedeil  in  tninshiting  tlie  whole  New  TeHtiiinctit 
into  Nainii(|ua.  Several  conferences  of  iiii!(- 
sionaries  bave  exaiiiineil  this  translaltoii  and 
made  the  necessary  remarks.  I'he  missionaries 
intend  In  meet  ere  long  at  the  station  Hoaclia- 
iias,  ill  order  loexaniiiiu  it  verse  by  verse.  This 
will  be  tbo  last  revisal.  Thus  you  see  that 
tills  trnnslullou  has  been  performed  with  all 
possible  lan'  and  clrciimspeclion.  as  the  im|>iir- 
tance  of  the  matter  and  the  dilticnlt]'  of  the 
hingu^e  niniire." 

After  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
bad  consented   to  defray  the  expense  of  Ibe 

Iirintiiig  of  the  New  Testament,  tlie  tninslalor 
eft  his  siatiou  and  belook  biniself  to  Berlin, 
where  he  carried  his  work  through  the  press  in 
18fi6.  Ibe  translation  being  baseil  on  the  "  Tex- 
tus  Kcceptus. "  with  references  made  also  to  the 
Gernian,  English,  French,  and  Duti:h  versions. 
Mr,  Kroulein,  who  prosecuted  the  work  of 
Iranslnlion.  issued  the  Psalms  at  Caiietown  in 
1873,  and  on  October  SStli,  1881,  be  com- 
pleted at  SteUenboBch  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  early  portions  of  which  had 
been  begun  on  May  23d,  1878.     The  translator 
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entire  books  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

{Specimen  vene.     John  3  :  16.) 
IINatigoseb  giim  Eloba  jbfib-eiba  gyo  tiiarao, 
ob  gye  Il^ib  di   Iguise  Inai  bS  tgoaba  gye  ma, 
lleib  jna  ra  tgorin  hoao  ga-ll5  tite  se,  xawea 

\aillk]'UIIK,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Kwaiiglung.  China,  fetation  of  the  Berlin  .\[ts- 
i-ionnry  Society,  with  3  oiil -stations  under  a 
native  deacon;  3  native  helpers,  and  100  nicm- 

Xiiiiphane,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiauir-si.  China.  285  miles  si.ntbwest  of  Nan- 
king.   ,\Iis>ion  cir<ui     " 

lial  Cluirtb  i,Xorth). 

liaiMllHl,  or  Kiirnooi-\HiHl)  Hi,  Is  a 

Erosperous  town  in  Slailriis,  Indiii,  surrounded 
y  hitrhly  cuilivaied  rice-lields,  Populalion. 
78.38^.  Mission  station  of  the  S.  P.  G,;  1  mis- 
sionary, Ti  native  helpers,  Hfcl  torn  mull  icnnts. 

>~Htl|rilr  :Nnn!;oori.  Indiii.  in  the  Triclii- 
nopoli  district,  .\laiiias,  near  Tranciueliar. 
MisM.m  station  of  the  S.  P,  C.  (1H78),  worked 
with  TrEiiHiuebar  :  1  missicjiiary,  4-)U  tomiinmi- 
cants.  I  boys'  boar<lii)jr-Mboul.  10  lioys,  1  girls' 
boiirding-sciiool.  15  girls.  2  day  sclioiils. 

Xailkailg,  a  town  in  the  province  of  K\ 
(ing-»i,  C'iiina.  between  Kiii-kiang  and  Xan- 
cbaug.  -Misshm  sialicm  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission  (1H87I:  »  female  missionaries,  1  native 
help(.T.  1  tiiuri'h,  1  chii{»el,  W  church- members; 
also  a  station  of  the  ICiii-kiang  circuit.  Ci'iitnd 
Cliina  Mis.-i.ni  of  the  M,  E.  Clnireb  iXoilb), 

N'anklllg,  "  rMUltberu  I'lipital."  so-calleil 
from  its  having  lieeu  the  si^il  of  governuieut 
during  the  Ming  dvuiisiv  (ri!08-lW4),  is  one  of 
the  pmieipnl  citfes  of  Cliimi.  It  is  situated  on 
the  s<mth  Iiank  of  the  Yangtsz,  which  makes  a 
light  angle,  and  borders  the  city  on  tlie  north 
and  west,  in  theprivince  iif  Kiang-sii,  2^1!  miles 
west  of  Shanghai,  and  aluiosl  midway  between 
Cantiiii  and  Pekin.  It  fonnerly  ]iossessetl  one 
of  the  fineat  walls  known,  20  miles  in  circuit, 
70  ft.  hich,  30  ft.  wide,  and  pierced  with  18 
gates.  The  interior  of  the  eity  has  much  unoc- 
cupied ground.  The  famous  Porcelain  Tower, 
built  by  llie  Einijtror  Yung  Lob  ^1403-28),  was 
an  object  of  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Eu- 
ropeans, until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tai-ping 
i-eliels  during  their  ociaipancy  of  the  city  in 
18o8-ri,  at  which  time  most  of  the  pikblic  build- 
ings were  ruthlessly  dealniyol.  It  was  for- 
merly A  literary  centre,  and  was  noted  also  for 
Its  liidiistrles.  Cotton  cloth,  called  nankeen, 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  satin,  crCpe.  and  jKit- 
tcry  were  all  manufaclure<i.  An  arsenal  Is 
now  liKsited  at  Nanking  under  European  sti- 
peri n lend ence,  where  tin;-iirm8  and  vessels  of 
war  are  manufactured.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
siiriied   here   the  famous   Nanking  Treaty  in 

Not  far  from  the  cily  are  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  rif  the  Ming  dynasty,  with  an  avenue 
leading  to  them  giiardcii  by  gigantic  stone  (ig- 


t,  til  is 
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mtTce  is  ciinieiJ  ™  wiih  foreigners.  The  cli- 
mate in  wanii  mid  drr,  aii<l  n<iC  iinliealtlij. 
Population,  100,000.  wiiU  100.000,0(10  wlio  use 
the  blinking  dialect.  Its  liiiporlaucc  as  a  ceii- 
tiv  fur  I'diicatioual  work  bus  becu  njipieciatud 
by  till!  JCetliodist  Episcopal  Clinrch,  who  have 
ei^tablihlied  lieruii  tioivermty  vTitti  iin  endowment 
of  f2U0,00U.  The  Diaeiplex  of  OhHst  are  also 
al)o«l  to  erect  a  college-.  Tlie  incdieid  work  in 
couucciiou  with  Iho  )letllodil^t  Epiiicopal  Hospi- 
tal, Bidd  tA  tx!  the  largest  in  Chiiia,  is  most  im- 
poi'lnnt.  Tklission  of  the  Preahyteriaii  Chiireh 
(North),  1876;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  B  fe- 
uiide  nilHalonaiies,  1  native  minister,  1  girls' 
boardinK-school,  1  boya'  boarding-scliooi. 
MctlindiKt  Episcopal  Church  (North);  8  mission- 
aries, 8  nsslsiuiit  niiv^ionarieEi,  2  female  misxion- 
ariex,  34  chnrch-nieitibiini,  1  Sunday-school.  SO 
scholars,  'i  high-Kcliools.  48  schnlars,  3  day- 
scliools,  35  scholars.  Foreign  Christian  Jlissiou- 
nrySocieiy  (Disciples);  3 missionaries,  4chuicli- 
members,   S4   Sabbath-scholars,  34  day-schol- 


Sfanklnfc  Colloquial,  a  dialect  of  the 
Mandarin,  sometimes  ealled  llie  tjoutli  Man- 
darin, in  (llstinclion  from  Ibe  Nortli  Mandarin, 
spoken  in  I'ckin.  Ttie  New  Testament  has 
been  published  in  this  dialect  bv  the  B.  and  F. 
Bible  Society.    See  Mandarin  Colloquial. 

Xanllil,  city  in  Southeast  China,  near  tlie 
coast,  soiUh  of  Foochow.  Mission  station 
A.  B.  V.  V.  M.  with  Foochow. 


XaratiHraopel  iNursaravapetta).  a  siib- 
divisi<in  of  n  dintrict  of  Madrnn.  Area,  713 
square  miles.  Population.  128,791,  Hindus. 
Moslems,  Christians,  etc.  Town  of  Athern  or 
Niirnsuraopet;  jiopul  at  ion,  3,938,  Mission  station 
American  UajitisL  Alissionnry  Union;  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  59  native  helpers,  157  out- 
stalions,  13  cUmvhes,  4,888  churcii-memhei's, 
70  schools,  734  scholars. 

Nardnpell,  a  town  in  the  Nizam's  Domin- 
ions, India,  39  miles  southeast  of  Hyderabad. 
Mission  slation  of  the  Hermannsburg  Mission- 
ary Bociely- 

Narowal)  a  station  of  the  Church  3Iission- 
ary  Society  in  tile  Punjab,  India,  Ihe  centre  of 
an  imivirtant  work  nnionj,'  the  villag;es  near  by. 
A  medical  mission  is  meeting  with  success. 
Tliere  arc  5  native  liclpcrs,  40  conimuuicnnts,  5 
scliools.  559  sciiolars. 


spoken  by  aborigines  of  Soulh  Australia.  For 
tiielr  benefit  purls  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  translated  by  Mr.  Taplin.  and  were 
pnbllshed  at  Adelaide  m  1865  by  the  Britjsh 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


{Speein. 


!,  John  3  :  16.) 


Lun  ellin  Jehovah  an  pomun  an  Narrlnyerl : 
pempir  lie  ityan  tlnauwe  Bratiwarate,  ungunuk 
korn  wurmwarrln  ityan,  nowaiy  el  itye  mom 
bellftDgk,  tumbewarriu  ilye  kaldowamp. 
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>'ar!iinK>>pur,  .i  miirilinje  town  of  Madias, 
India,  40  miles  east  of  Masulipatani.  Popula- 
tion, 6,819.  Alission  station  of  the  iSwedish 
ICvaugelical  National  Society  (18'i8):  3  mission- 
aries,! native  assistants,  3  schools,  153  scholarB. 

Alaoa,  a  village  on  Speke  Gulf,  souihtast 
corner  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanav,  Africa,  occii- 
pied  for  a  while  by  two  missionaHes  of  the 
Cliurch   Missionary    Society,   wlio    left    it    in 

August,  1889,  on  an  urgent  s" "  "" '" 

elsewhere. 

Nasik,  an  important  town  and  disti 


helpers.  107  commiiuicanls.  14  schools, 
289  pupils. 

Kia«iraba<l,  (t)  town  in  Bi.'ngal.  Indii), 
mission  slintion  of  the  15a]itist  Missionary  Society 
(see  Mymensing) ;  (?)  town  imil  cantonment 
in  Ajmere-Merwara,  Kajputana,  India,  sitnated 
on  a  bleak,  open  plain,  which  slo[>es  lastward 
from  tlie  Aravalli  IliHs.  Population  of  town 
118811,  18,483;  of  cantonment,  3.838,  fhicfly 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  The  people  are 
poverty-sliicken  and  in  debt.  Station  of  the 
Kajputana  Mission.  United  Presbyterian  Chureh 
of  :jcotland  (1861);  3  missionaries  and  wives,  3 
other  ladies.  1  out-stalion,  Ashapiira;  Schnrches, 
77  commiinicants.8Sunday-sclioo1s,ii35  scholars, 
8  schools,  676  pupils. 

niaMSau,  the  capital  of  New  Pi'Ovidence, 
one  of  the  Balianias,  West  Indies,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000.  Station  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (188S);  1  missionary,  1  native  as- 
sistant. 413  church-mem  tiers  (including  entire 
island).  57  day- scholars,  330  Sabbath-scholars. 
The  Wesieyan  Methodist  Misrionary  Society 
(1811)  have  on  die  island  6  chapels,  8  mission- 
aries and  assistants,  1  day-scliool.  1,000  church- 
members.  Nassau  is  a  diocese  of  the  S.  P.  ti. 
mission  (IT^),  with  a  resident  bishop.  In  the 
whole  diocese  tliere  are  30  clergy,  80  stations. 
4,000  c. -■ 


Nalal,  a  section  of  the  southeastern  coast 
country  of  Africa,  lying  between  Kaffraria  and 
Zululnud,  is,  since  1856,  a  crown  colony  of 
Great  Britain;  formerly  it  was  pnrt  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  settlement-  It  has  a  seaboard  of 
300  miles,  with  an  estimated  area  of  31.150 
square  miles;  some  of  tlie  districts  are  not  yet 
accurately  delimited.    (SeeNatal,  under  Africa.) 

Natela,  capital  of  Uganda,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  formerly  a  sta- 
tion of  the  C.  M.  S. 

IValional  Bible  Socielj-  of  Scotland. 
Headquarters,  5  St.  Andrew  Sqtiare,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.— The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 
laud  was  formed  by  the  union,  in  1861.  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  Glasgow  Bible  societies, 
founded  respectively  in  1809  and  1813,  together 
with  other  leading  Bible  societies  of  Scotland. 
Although  these  societies  accomplished  great 
work  alone,  yet  the  advantageous  results  ot  the 
union  may  be  seen  by  Ihe  progress  since  1861. 
Since  that  time  the  auxiliary  societies  have  in- 
creased from  53  to  335,  the  total  income  from 
£8.000to  £33,000,  the  yearly  issues  froml03,6]0 
to  563,151.  and  the  total  circulation  since  1861 
now  reaches  10,678,136  copies. 

The  Society  carries  on  a  large  work  both  at 
home  and   in   foreign  countries.     The  Home 
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Mission  SMpplies  larse  Dumbera  of  the  Scrip- 
tures aunually  iit  reduced  ttlles  to  Ihe  poor  aud 
to  various  missiouary  aud  benevolent  associa- 
tions; it  circulates  the  Gaelic  Bible  ibrougliout 
the  Hi^hlauds  aad  islands  of  Scotlaud  aud  in 
the  regions  of  North  America  where  Gaelic  is 
spoken;  and  aids  the  distribiiliou  uf  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Ireland.  Over  9,000  Bibles,  'I'estu- 
ments,  and  portions  of  the  Bible  in  Gaelie  are 
distributed  annually.  As  a  Colonial  Mission  it 
distributes  Ibe  Scriptures  tlirougliout  all  the 
Britisli  colonies  aud  dependencies.  As  a  Con- 
tinental Mission  it  works  iu  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean countries. 

As  a  more  distinctiTely  Foreign  Mission  the 
National  Bible  Society-  of  Scotlaud  publishes  la 
the  vernacular  and  distributes  by  meiins  of  col- 

Sorteurs  the  Seiipliires  in  Africa,  China,  India, 
ftpun,  South  America,  and  Turkey.  In  Asia 
it  has  begun  work  among  the  Bedouins  of  the 
Syriau  desert;  it  has  dlslributed  thousands  of 
Scri])tui'es  among  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Mongolia; 
it  was  the  first  to  establish  regular  colportage  in 

Tlie  Society  has  recently  published  the  Bible 
in  the  EHk  for  Old  Cahilwr,  Atiicii;  tlie  New- 
Testament  iu  one  of  the  Malay  dialects  and  iu 
Cbinyanja,  the  laiij^uagu  spoken  i>y  501), 000  in 
Central  Africa,  iranslatioiis  in  the  Tanncse 
(New  Hel)ridcs),  and  Mandarin  (China)  are 
also  in  preparation,  and  the  Society  has  liad 
its  sliare  in  the  Japanese  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  iu  the  Weii-li  version,  an  idiomatic 
translation  intelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  Siiciely  takes  its  stand  itpoii  the  two  great 
Protestant  ti'iiih«  that  the  Bible  is  Ood's  mes- 
sage to  all  men,  and  that  it  is  the  riglit  of  every 
man  to  tuive  it  in  Ijis  own  language  uud  judge 
of  it  for  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  estinuite  all 
the  results  of  the  Society's  work,  imt,  mainly 
through  the  infiucuce  of  its  colporteurs,  uot  a 
few  Protestant  cougre.'alions  liave  ijeen  formed 
in  Itonian  Oatliolic  cinnitries  and  Chi'isti;ia 
churches  in  heitlhen  lands. 

This  Society  has  not  carried  on  its  work 
cbieSy  through  specially  appointed  agents,  but 
has  worked  in  connection  witli  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies,  finding  this  method  produc- 
tive of  good  results,  es|>ecinlly  in  view  of  the 
principle  and  practice  of  allowing  its  colpor- 
teurs to  circulate  unsectarian  tracts  together 
with  the  Scriptures  in  Roman  Catholic  and 
heathen  countries.  It  was,  however,  the  flrst 
Society  to  appoint  a  special  agent  for  Japan, 
Mr.  liobcrl  Lilley,  who  served   tliere  for   lea 

The  circulation  for  1889  was  a-  follows: 

Billies.       Tests.       Parts.        Total 

(Mo^s. '.'.'." ".'.'.'.'.  i».5ei      ii>««      a!3«       aS.iis 

UniiatlKiDBdom,. ..111,693       l)«,T89       19,600        194.l>rr 

Toul ififtoas     180,983     a'.B.Bia      iicg.ms 

INatlTe  States  (British  India),— Tlie  col- 
lective term  applied  to  tiiose  portions  of  India 
which  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government,  but  are  still  ruled 
by  native  princes  and  chiefs.  These  stales  are 
acatiert^d  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  Some 
of  them  are  large  and  important  districts,  cov- 
ering hundreds  and  tliousands  of  square  miles, 
Willi  millions  of  inlmbilants.  witli  military  and 
civil  departments  of  administration,  with  mints, 
postal    eslabliwbniejLts,     eilueiiiionid     aystcmB, 


NATIVE   STATES 


1,  and  all  the  machinery  of  modern  gov- 
t;  some  of  them  are  hanlly  large  enough 
Died  upon  an  ordinmy  lu^ip,  and  consist 
idmply  of  u  village  or  so  with  a  handful  of  iu- 
habilants,  under  the  control  of  Home  petly  de- 
scendant of  the  old  chief  of  an  uboiiginal  clan. 
Between  these  Iwo  extrcmcN  the  native  slates 


Some  of  iheni  consist  almost  wholly 
of  Ilindus,  under  a  Hindu  prince.  In  others, 
the  ruling  family  will  be  Mu»i8ulnian— though 
the  population  will  consist  of  persons  of  all  ihe 
races  usually  found  in  the  districts  of  Ilindu- 
stau.  t.)tiiers  again  arc  niiide  up  iilniosi  wholly 
of  the  aboriginal  Iribes,  siill  ownhig  the  hcad- 
ship  of  Ihe  hereditary  chieftain.  Hie  manner 
in  which  it  ha'<  come  abotit  that.  In  the  inlilst 
of  territory  under  the  authority  of  the  Angli>- 
ludiun  Government,  these  islimds  of  native  nile 
should  he  left,  may  be  bri^y  and  gcniTally  ex- 
plained as  follows:  The  English  ncqutrcil  their 
territory  in  India  little  hv  little.  As  Ihey  were 
bniught  into  contact  and  reliititm  will)  tlie  old 
native  chiefs  and  princes,  contllctsmorc  orh^ss 
bluer  were  natural.  Tbe  result  of  these  con- 
Hicls  oflen  was  Ihut  the  tcrrilory  of  the  native 

Brin<:e  passed  wholly  into  tbe  bands  of  the 
rillsb.  Some  of  these  wars  were  wngal  bv 
the  English  In  self-defence:  some  uf  them,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  were  little  elhc  Ihan  wars  of  ag- 
gression. Sometimes  llie  UTriloriesof  a  priii»,'e 
joining  English  di-vtricts  would  be  so  ill- 
governed  and  mismanaged  that  tlint  fa<-t  of 
Itself  would  be  made  by  the  English  aulhori- 
lies  Ihe  pretext  for  iinne.vation.  Thus  liy 
degrees  the  jtosscssions  of  the  English  in  India 
assumed  their  piesent  far-spi-eadlng  area,  but 
among  the  nalive  rulers  with  whom  tlie  English 
power  has  been  bmught  In  contact  there  nave 
been  those  whose  uiiginal  nut  liorilr  over  their 
hereditary  domnitis  liiere  was  uo  valid  reason  for 
disturbing.  Some  sueli  i-ciguinic  fnmilies  have 
been  allied  \iO  the  gniwing  Br1ti^b  ixiwer  for 
lens  and  even  hundreds  of  vearK  by  Iri'aly,  and 
have  always  been  failhfuf  friends  and  allies. 
Some  native  princiimliti  s  are  too  fa  r  moved 
from  Ihe  march  of  Brit  h  H  e  to  n  er  iii- 
lerfercnee  with   them  a  n    u  Some 

piinces  and  chiefs  have  I  •*.     e  nfi  i      I    i  Ibeir 
possessions  simjily  becaust  b        st  ice  of 

glaring  reasons  for  anne  u  on  s  I  stcD 
would  provoke  hostility  wh  c  i  n 
convenient  to  experience  ITi 
pened  that  while,  as  the  r  s  I  of  c  .,  .,  _. 
most  all  India  lias  now  passed  under  British 
rule,  many  native  princijialities  still  retain  their 
and  nmny  purely  native  gov 


1  be  in- 
■j  quest,  al- 


very  close  and  inSuentiat  relations  with  all 
these  states.  They  are  all  bound  by  treaty  l^i 
that  government,  wliich  in  Its  rehition  to  them 
is  styled  tbe  "  |ianimount  power  ;"  and  which 
mideriakes  to  guarantee  to  them  all  protection 
against  foreign  enemies.  No  one  of  tliem  is 
permitted  to  enter  into  any  treaty  relalions  with 
any  olber  power  save  Ibrougli  the  Englisb  Gov 
ernmeut;  and  though  Slime  of  tlie  stales  niain- 
lain  small  military  establishments,  these  are 
rather  for  display  tlian  for  any  serious  piir|x>sc. 
In  order  lo  prevent  the  populations  of  these 
stales  from  mlHgiivernment,  as  well  as  to  in 
sure  a  due  degree  of  subjection  to  the  para 
Ibey   are  all  closely  supervised 
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by    Ihe    Anglo-Iudian     GoverDmeEt,     acting  ktion  has  a  more  prosperous  appearance  tlmn  in 

tliriiiigh    a    clitss    uf    officials    designated   to  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  tlie  women  of 

thiiUluty.     These  oilicials  lire  Kuowti  as  "resi-  Nazareth  are  fiimotis  for  their  beauty.     Popu- 

di'iits."   or    '■political   agents,"  or    "political  tatioii.  4,000,   Greek   Calbolics,  Moslems,  Lat- 

fiiiperiuteuiletits."    Aresideiitis  one  appointed  ins,  Maronites.     Mission  slatioc  of  C.  M.  S-:  1 

to  reside  purmiinently  at  the  court  of  a  iiutive  misaonary  and  wife,  1  miiive  pastor,  12  beipcrs, 

prince,  and  to  be  tile  inetiiiiiti  of  cominunica-  8   schools,  365    seholnrs.     Eainbui'gh   Medical 

tioii  mid  inUuence  liclweeu  the  prince  and  the  jlission;  1  pliysician.— 2.  A  town  on  the  islaud 

para  I  111  Hint  power,     Polilimi  iigenta  and  super-  of  Jamaica,  VVest  ludies,  near  Fairfield.     One 

mtcndents  usually  have  supervision  over  groups  of  the  most  healthy  locations  on  the  whole  isl- 

of  smaller   stales    not    large    and    important  aud,  and  is  much  used  as  a  sauitarium  by  mts- 

enoiigii  to  require  each  Ihe  scrvit^es  of  a  resi-  sionaries  whose  Tiealth  has  been  impaired  by 

dciil.     There  are  inauy  such  gnmps  of  inferior  resideuce  in  the  lower  and  less  healthy  statioDS. 

Htntcu  or  i-liieftalnshltM,  counocled  with  all  the  itlission  atation  of  the  Moravians  before  1638; 

pn'->i  ictiiics  and  lieiitenaul-guvernorHliips.  The  an  out-station  of  Fairflelil,  but  now  lias  a  large 

pi>U\:i"il  sn peri nto II lien t  wiirofteu  be  tlic  near-  and flouiishing coagi'cgation  under  one  missiou- 

cst    ISi'itisli    mai^stiiitc,    wlio    discharges    llie  aiy  and  his  wife.— 3.  District  in  Madras,  India, 

duties  of  siipervltdou   iu  connection  with  the  whii-h  contains  44  villages.     Climate  tropical. 

geniTid  duties  of  his  ofliciiil  station  in  British  Hindus.   Moslems,    demon- worshippers.     Lan- 

teiTitciry.     Under  Ihe  siiperA-ision  of  these  olH-  guage,  Tamil.     Mission  station  b.  F.  G.  (1798);  3 

ccrs  Iheintei'nal  affairs  of  the  several  states  are  mls^onaries.l  missionary's  wife,  lotherlady,14S 

usually  left  tube  manageil  by  their  own  princes,  native  helpers,  1,898  commnnicauts.  35  schools, 

(.'onliiiiious  and  Incorrigible  inrampetence  will  1.484  scholars. — 4.  A  town  In  South  Transvaal, 

generally  reHult  in  the  deposition  of  a  piiuce  Africa.     Mission  station  of  the  Hermnnusburg 

by  the  ii^glisli  Qovernnieut;  in  tins  case  the  Missionary  Society,  with  138  members, 
goverument  of  his  stale  will  often  be  admin  is-        »:„„™„..i,    „  ,„„„  „r  tt.,.  in.inrp  ribip 

,„„,  .,y  the  X„en.U  „u.ll  M.  .,,«e,„,-tt  .  Ce*™  p"    U'jX.lrM U'^  »S  mSS 

T^J  !^S:/V,  ™. .?,,.  ?J.t;.  .,...„._.™»  „f  Caniidii:  1  missionary  ami  wift,  3  femaie  mis- 

trentnicnt  In  this  work— ate  C'ashmir.  in  the  far         Xecslma,   Joseph    Hard}',   b.  Japan, 

north:  Mepal,  along  the  slopes  of  the  Ilimalaya;  February,  1844, — ten  j'ears  before  Commodore 

Banxia,  in  the  nortlicni  part  of  the  Bombay  Perry's  fleet  awaited  in  the  Bay  of  Yediio  the 

presidency;  the  dominions  of  Holkar  aud  of  opening  of  Japan  to  the  world.     When  in  his 

Slndia  in  'Central  India;  of  the  Nizam  of  Hal-  teens,  liaviog  never  seen  a  Christian  nor  beard 

darabiid  in  the  Central  Deecan;  of  Mysore,  In  of  the  gospel,  Neesima  had  some  conviction  of 

the  midst  of  tlie  Mwiras  presidency;   and  of  Ilis  pi-esence  who  is  not    far  from  any  one, 

Travanein'e  and  Cochin  at  the  extreme  south  nn<l  of  the  vanity  of  Idols.     When  be  met  in  a 

of  tlie  peninsula.  Chinese  book   the  words,   "In  the  beginning 

In  some  (if  these  states  missiouary  operations  God  created  Ihe  heaven  and  tlie  earth,"  be  said: 

are  curried  on   successfully.     This  is  notably  "Tliis  is  the  God  for  whom  I  am  looking;" 

the  case  witli   '["ravancore   and   Cochin  ;  also  "This  is  tlie  true  God,  "and  secretly  determined 

with  Mysore.     In  others  tlie  degree  of  inde-  to  know  more  of  that  God,  even  ir  he  left  all  to 

pendent  artiou  which  the  cliieftain  or  prince  is  find  him.     These  words  from  the  Bible  as  he 

suffered  to  exorcise,  united  with  the  tact  that  understood  were  brought  by  an  American,  and 

these  [iriiices  are  usually  Hindus  <ir  Mohamme-  to  America  he  must  go.     To  leave  his  country 

dans  who  couHider  Ihemselves  set.  as  it  were,  was  unlawful,  and  punishable  with  death.     But 

for  the  defence  of  tlielr  respective  faiths.  Is  auf-  this  he  risked,  concealed  himself  among  some 

flt-ient  to  prevent  any  large  and  effective  exer-  produce  in  a  boat,  aud  reached  Shanghai  and 

'  e  of  evangelistic  agencies.     Of   liile  years,  ultimately   America,    working    f'     " 

"     ' "'' '  """         "  '  ,  .  .  .  -  iiutea  tov„, , 

.-.-   - „..  mind. 

have  within  recent  vears  bei'n  begun  in  several  It  was:  "  O  God,  if  Thou  hast  got  eyes,  please 

of  them,  and  though  very  discreel  and  cautions  look  upon  me.     <)  God,  if  Tliou  hast  got  ears, 

conduct  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  tiie  mission-  please  hear  for  me.     I  wish  heartily  to  read  the 

aries,  their  work  in  yearly  becoming  more  se-  Bible,  and  I  wish  to  be  civilized  wiUi  the  Bible." 

cure  and  influential.     Often  some  of  the  smaller  Tlie  owner  of  the  vessel   in   which  he  sailed 

states  will  be  found  the  most  backward,  Ihe  was  the  late  Hon.  Alphens  Hardy  of  Boston, 

most  dilflcnlt  to  enter,  and  the  mostimpervious  who,  on  his  reaching  America,   received  him 

to  all  new  iufliieiices  of  eulightenment.  Into  his  family,  aud  provided  for  bis  education, 

result  of  the  labore  of  lUc  nine  Navuloans.     In  !"  '8'\-  '"  "''^'^f.  »"«  f  """i"^'  ?J  etUicalion 

11...  iliuiriLt  tlippp  BH.  1  lion  lopjil  iir,.H/.he«  nnd  '"  "eslem  eouiitnes,  summoned  Mr.  Neesima 

aS^oSSlm'mte  '  toK»»iUm»|,.;t«,.    H.,,pii«Jtl>,lh=... 


1  outlaw  from  bis  couutry,  and  was  subject 

I  no  ruler  save  the  King  of  kings.     He  thero- 

Dorlh  of  JeniKiilem.    It  is  beautifully  situated  in      upon  received  formal  pardon  u>t  leaving  his 


NaZHrelh.— 1.  Town  in  Palesline,  65  miles     to  no  ruler  save  the  King  of  kings.     He  thero- 


a  viillev  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides.     The     country.     He  visited   "illi    the    embassy    the 
hoiises'nremostly  well  built  of  stone.   Thepopu-     principal  colleges  and  universities  of  Ihe  United 
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Sinter,  Canada,  nnd  Europe.  Not  only  was  he 
tblls  tii-oiiglit  iiilii  (■l<i-i>  Jiiiii  fiifinlly  relations 
wiih  Japiiiii'Et  officiiils  of  liijjli  ckiMt-li.T  and 

Siwiiiou  lunl  of  euiiir^L'ii  vk'«s,  but  lils  wish  lo 
cvoif  l)U  lift!  Ill  lEic  (.'liHsiliiii  (ilUL'aliuu  [>f  bis 
ciiliiilryiileii  wns  jtruully  Mtii'iigtUeiii'd.  lie 
WHS  ordHiiicti,  Sc[)lcml)er  341h,  ISli,  in  Moitiil 
Vernoti  Church.  Hikioh.  In  lesimnsi'  lo  liU 
miHkst  but  moving  plwi  at  the  mefling  of  the 
Auierictiii  Bonn)  in  Itiithiiid.  oenrly  f4.(J(K1  wn- 
pledged  for  the  scIuhiI  wliicli  lit-  iiriipiKi-d  to 
establish  in  Jiiiiin.  Afii-r  tcu  yt'ar<'  alise'iw, 
hi-  arrived  in  bl<  native  Jiiiid.' In  XovcmU'r. 
1874.  "  clierisliinji, '"  as  he  kijs,  "  (□  my  lnwoin 
this  one  great  purjiose.  i.e..  the  fuundiiig  iif  iiu 
institulioa,  in  ^vhieb  tlie  ChriNLiau  priticipleii  of 
faith  ID  God,  love  of  ti'nlh,  uuil  Ijenevcileuce 
towards  one's  fellow-iueu '' should  "  Iraiu  up 
not  only  men  of  si-ieute  and  lenniing.  bin  tnen 
of  conscientiou.'iiess  nnd  sincerity. "  In  the 
following  January.  Mr.  Xeesinin  writes  in  « 
paper  prepared  liy  liini,  and  iiulilislied  siniiil- 
taueonsly,  Xovetnber  lUth,  IWM,  In  twenty  of 
the  leailing  periodicals  of  Jnpa:),  "I  niei'Mr. 
Kido.  eoiniselh)r  to  the  cabinet,  and  toUi  him  of 
mi-  pui-nose,  who  ajpproved  of  it,  and  gave  me 
miiih  aid.  I  ids.1  receivwl  nincli  alii  tr.,tu  IMr. 
Tanika,  minister  of  education,  and  from  Mr. 
Miikiiniim,  govenmr  of  the  Kvolo  Ku.  On 
Kovember  8th,  18T.1.  I  opene<i'the  school  in 
Kj'olo.  which  was  ibe  bei;inidugof  the  present 
Dtishishu  College.  'I'bere  wei-e  otdy  wx  piiidls 
in  a  room  little  better  tliun  a  «bed.  Apiinst 
much  prejudice  on  ibe  part  of  llie  people  t lie 
ecbrml  woH  its  way.  "  Sir.  Sei'sima  employed 
foi-eigu  teachers,  himself  taught  ilaily  classes 
in  philosophy  ami  theolojrv.  ucti-d  in  |)ersi>n  in 
all  llie  critical  relations  oi'  the  school  with  the 
government,  where  his  utmost  wisdom,  pii- 
tienee,  uud  skill  were  often  ta.xud.  With  Uie 
teachers  he  was  courteous  advisiT,  mediator, 
and  friend;  with  the  students,  as  a  fatiier  oi' 
elder  brother.  In  leu  years  lliere  were  two 
hundred  na<l  lliirty  piipils  fu  eommiMlious 
Itulldiugs.  He  was' almost  eijually  interesreil 
in  evangelistie  work,  plunning  for  its  extension, 
and  preaeiung  wlierever  he  went.  A  renmrk- 
ai>le  reviml  occnrred  hi  liie  UosliUba  iu  1!:^, 
during  whicli  the  strain  u[Mni  his  heidth  was 
such  as  obliijed  him  to  leave  the  couiiln*  for  a 
while.  "My  heart  bnrns,"  he  wrote"  "for 
Japan,  and  I  cannot  check  it."  He  revisited 
the  Unitc-d  Slates  in  lijS->.  On  relnridng  tri 
Japan  in  iSHS,  he  formed  a  plan  for  the  en- 
largement of  Ihe  DiKbisba.  so  ihat  it  might 
have  the  rank  of  ii  university.  Not  in  Ftny  wIm.' 
concealing  his  purpose  io  make  ilaClirisliau 
institution,  he  vet  appeided  for  aid  to  the  nou- 
Christlun  statesmen  nnri  inlliicntia!  men  of 
Japan.  He  so  won  tlieir  U)ntldence  that  lie 
secured  (nntributlons  fnim  tlioae  in  bijrh  Kocial 
and  otticial  [Hjsitions  amminting  to  nearly 
$60,01)1),  luid  also  tlie  gift  of  IIOO'.OOV  from  an 
Ami-rican  gentleman  for  Ibe  same  ptirposc. 
In  1889  lie  i-cceivcd  fmm  Amliersl  College  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Tjiws. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  he  wims  in  Tokyo  working 
to  interest  leading  men  at  the  capital,  and  se- 
cure funds  for  Ids  enlitrgcd  plHiis.  He  to<ik  a 
severe  cold,  and,  renewing  In.s  efforts  tixi  soon, 
was  pn>Klrate<l.  His  wife  and  other  friends 
were  summoned,  and  pa.stors,  teachers,  anil 
students  flocked  front  east  and  west  to  catch 
some  farewell  won!.  JIaps  were  hroughl  at 
his  request  to  liis  Ixidnide,  and  eagerly,  almost 
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ivilb  .lyiniibrealb,  he  poiiitcil  c 


came  to  lii-  Iiiik'ihI.  All  cliiss^i-^  unilccl  to 
show  Jiim  ivs[H-ii.  Tlie  govcinor,  the  .-liicf- 
Jusllce  tor  the  di-lrict.  ami  manv  olher  oircials 
were  jircsi'iit.  The  stud.'hls  fr.im  one  gi.vcM!- 
ment  school  and  one  private  scbiMil  were  in  Ihe 
pniees-iion.  One  banner  (iiim  Tokyo  was  iu- 
sciiiied  with  <me  of  Sir,  Isci-iiim.-' own  sen- 
tences: ''Free  education  and  -ell-goveroini.' 
cliui'ches:  if  tliese  go  together,  ibc  cimnirv  Hill 
Mand  for  all  e:i-nci;;liiiiis."  Anoilivr  was  in- 
scribed. "  Froiu  thr  lliiddiii-ts  ..f  OMika.- 

\eeapiilaHi   (Nnguiminaml.    Suakc-rown 
city  and  ]M,n  in  Jladi^is,  1h< 


f  Mri- 


Haiol,us.'^We4.-yan_'Mellj«lisL'~Sl'isstcll 

tioii<.  til  cburchrniemlHrs,  10  scIiik'iIs. 
.otai-s,  1  eolieiic-.  Kvanjn-lical  Lulh.'mi 
■tv  ol    r,el|B.ic  atilUr.  l.)U 


It 


XO|[<>IIIIm>,  a  town  on  the  wc.-'l  coa~t  of 
Cevhjn.  2lt  niHe-  iK.rtb  of  Colombo.  Mi-i„„ 
station  S  P.  <;  ;  1  missionriry.  10  ni.liv.-  iicbi- 
ers,  ii  oul-l:i(i.iiis.  4  ihnrehes,  4  schools.  210 
scbohLrs.  Wc-lcyati  Mitholist  sinlion  of  Tamil 
Jlission;  4  cbuicb-tiieinbci-s,  1  scboipl,  52  schol- 

\f|rr»  Riioc— JIuch  ignorance  iinii  lon- 
fiisioii  atlcori  the  use  of  tlie  v.-iii-.l  Ncf;ro.  anil 
there  is  nui<h  tiDtililc  in  pi-i>]icrly  cks.ifviogllie 


In 


■  iil'P 


bliick  OI  iii-[ln,-|lv  iLiik  skiiis  as  om"M-d  to 
rliose  who  bavi  yillow  iir  liioivo  co.nTMc-iions 
In  Ibis  somewhat  ill-ile]ioc<l  lo^e  il  dc<sl<rna1.<s 
Ibcinbahitiintsd)  ol  Africa  soulh  of  the  Sa- 
barn,  rii  of  the  ixminsuk  of  India  south  of  the 
ludo-Gangeli);  plains,  (:tj  of  Jlabij-sia  and  the 
gii.'iLter  iwirl  of  Ausinilasia.  In  this  wide  dis- 
persion the  jn'cnliiir  cbamcleiisiici  of  Ibe  ptsre 
Negro  have  been  modilii'tl  by  contact  wiih  the 
Mongol  on  one  side  and  the  Caucasian  on  ihe 
other.* 

tlie  Negro  race  in- 
Negro  of  Afiican 


eludes  two 


I.  .Ifriinn  AV-f/f-o.— While  ii  is'lrnc  that 
all  Ncgi-oes  of  liiis  class  are  Africans,  it  is  tnit 
true  that  all  Africans  ar(>  Negroes,  and  Ihe  two 
tenusshoulil  not  be  used  nyniniymousiy.  The 
geogniphical  dislribntion  of  the  irnc  Negro  race 
includes  all  of  Ihe  Wesi  C,«ist  Iving  along  the 
Ni<.^-r.  the  Senegal,  ami  liambia  rivers,  and  Ihe 
country  lielwec.i  Ihcm,  togiMlicr  Willi  parls  of 
theS<iiidan.  This  area  Is  thus  a  tbin  bell  of 
teniiorviiloiigthe  renin-  of  Afiica,  not  ul  of 
whh  b  is  iuliabili^l  solelv  by  Nei^ioi's  ntid  forms 
Inil  a  very  small  part,  of  the  wb.jle  conlincnt, 
licit;  and   tlicnr,  .si^attereii   Ihrougb   olber  .six;- 


*  In  the  iireifflratl.Mi  ..f  tLN  BrliH-  iimc^  lins  bf 
of  Hie  "lllKiory  of  the  Negrn  Ifucr  in  A.iie 
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liiuLS,  especially  to  Hii'  soiilli,  octiiUDim!  triljns 
of  Ncgrocfl  may  be  mut  with,  liui  tlie  liiiiiU 
jilMive  sivKii  lire  iu  tlii;  niiiiu  ciirrect.  The 
home  it  tlif  nice  iii  ils  piiriiy  is  in  the  dislricl 
liulwt'en  the  Vollii  iinil  NiiU'i',  llie  Kong  Mouii- 
tiiitis  uikI  llii;  cimsl.  ivh(-n;  iiiv  fuuiiil  the  Nl>k"> 
kiii^luiiiH  uf  lltniii,  Diiliiniii'v,  iiiid  Yuniiw, 
while  juHt  wc?(t  of  till'  Viilta  is  Ashiiiili.  l)if- 
fcn'iit  Irilii-M  lire  fnunil  thruuijlioiil  tliis  ivlmle 
territory,  sucli  lis  the  Jolofa  iiud  AEiimliiigiies  in 
Si;iii'gtiii>1)ia,  thu  Sii-iii  iin  the  lUo  I'ungiLH,  the 
Teiuue  liiltind  from  LnguH,  the  II>o  on  the 
Lower  Nigur,  llie  llnii*i!i  north  of  ilie  Niger 
COnfliieiKX',  ix^siilL's  t)ie  tribes  about  Liike  Tcliud 
and  ill  the  iiiiiiH  iiliout  Durftir. 

Hifiorfi.^lx  U  thegeuerallyacceptedopiuion 
tlint  llie  Nt-gniea  wure  tfi*  iilwjrigiiiis;  or.  at 
lufisl,  the  lirsl  sellltTs  iu  lUe  vegiou  lliey  oc- 
cupy. If,  lis  Ki!i'ins  ]iliiiisilite,  tliej'  belong  to 
some  liriincii  uf  tlie  lliiiiiille  fniiiily,  the  Indlca- 
tious  fire  thut  Ilii;y  were  umoiig  the  Grst  to 
come  from  Asiii  into  Africn.  The  Bnntti  rni* 
foiloweii,  crowding  the  Xegro  lo  the  soiitli  nnd 
^rc4t,  anil  pusbiiij^  the  liotteulot  liiDtliineii 
nhuid  until  the  tbrei!  divisions  of  the  Afiican 
niccs  occupied  their  ii'»iiei-livu  lociilities  its  uoiv 
(iefliied.  Within  (liese  iiuiItK,  liowever,  tbe 
nejrroes  have  beui  subject  til  mucli  unri'st  nnd 
cbiiiigc.  The  sUvc  irailc  diminished  tlieir 
iiiiinberi',  and  in  later  years  the  reiiiru  of  the 
liesi'ciiiliiiilMor  former  sIuvch  has  gieihaiis  modi- 
fied in  asliirhldi'jrrec  llicirniciiil charai-lerislica. 

ll'i'wC  ChitnielerMiea. — I'hyKl&il. — Tlnj  true 
Ne!;ni  U  marked  l>y  an  imustial  length  of  arm; 
pnijei-liofr  jan's;  small  brain;  black  eye:  tlat, 
short  nose;  liiiek,  red,  protiiidtnj'  lips;  Ihick- 
ncKSofBknll;  weak  legs,  pr.'bensilc  jfreiil  toe. 
mid  projecting  heel;  black  or  brown  skin,  ttiick 
and  velvety,  with  a  strong  odor;  and  »lii>rt, 
woolly  hair. 

SEeiital.— In  their  native  home  the  race  is 
rpgiirik'd  as  naliirally  inferior  in  nieutal  devel- 
ojnnent  lo  many  of  llie  races  of  the  world. 
The  possibilities  of  ileveloptneiit  are  affirmed 
and  ueiiiod  by  writers  of  ennal  weight.  In  the 
aboi-igfnal  slate  the  Negro  in  a  mere  savikge. 
liis  mitiire  is  siiniiy  and  childlike;  inonliualely 
susceptible  to  tiatlery.  be  can  easily  be  in- 
flncnceil.  While  rumiered  cruel  by  th'c  lust  for 
gold,  lie  is  naturally  gentle.  He  appreciates 
the  beaiidtul,  and  U  fonil  of  souks  ami  mirth. 
The  victim  of  giiiss  supeistlliou,  he  retains  the 
belief  in  a  Biipreme  beini;.  He  is  iuiloleiit, 
slolUfnl,  and  inij>roviiU'nl :  if  Ids  animal  wants 
are  Silt isfled,  iiei«  content.  Ho  knows  hon  to 
conceal  his  real  feelings,  and  can  he  an  enigma 
hard  lo  solve  if  he  so  chooses. 

lie  rcsiwuds  quickly  to  kindness,    and  will 

Srove  Ills  gratitude  by  great  devotion.  Morally, 
is  stanilnrd  is  vciy  low.  Polygamy  is  practiseil, 
nnd  marriage  ties  are  ahnosl  iinkiioivii.  The 
women  ai-e  tile  slaves  of  the  men,  and  iu  Dalio- 
mey  inv  cruel  and  Itloodthirsty  soldiers.  Can- 
nibalism is  someliincs  indulged  In,  and  human 
siicritlces  liiive  liccn  oircrtil  to  the  fellcli  objects 
ofthcirworsldp,  sonic  of  which  lire  most  hideous 
(see  Fetieliisin).  Simic of  liie tribes  liavca  great 
degree  of  skill  in  Ihi-  arts  of  life  aud  in  the 
manufactures.  Buildings,  iiianufai'turwin  iron 
and  other  metals,  clollict  made  of  skins.— all 
show  a  degree  or  civiliKallon  wliicli  Is  proof  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  mcc.  Mungo  Park  found 
Scgo,  the  capital  of  Uambasa.  a  city  of  80,000 
peopie,  with  twiistory  bouses,  conlaiiiing 
moMjues  in  every  qtiarter,  with  ferries  over  the 
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Kigi'i  fi'i'  lucii  and  hciists.  To  sum  up,  in  the 
words  of  l>r.  Uiisl ;  "  Many  great  races  in 
ancient  times  bave  had  their  day  of  greatness, 
e.xkiusted  the  power  that  was  in  them,  and  have 
!>eeu  completely  broken  op,  irodilcn  down,  or 
utterly  effaced  liy  yimnger  and  more  powerful 
races.  But  this  cannot  lie  said  of  the  Negro 
race  ;  they  are  not  l)roken,  fewer  in  number,  or 
Ifooror  in  resources  :  though  pressed  upon  from 
wiihcjiit,  they  have  proved  to  be  the  only  race 
suitable  to  the  climate.  Their  soil  is  wouiler- 
fnlly  fertile,  their  minerals  abundant,  their 
power  of  reproduction  exceeding  calculation. 
We  know  now  from  the  instances  of  men  who 
havebiidtbcadvantagcs  of  culture,  that  they  are 
not  deticicui  in  intelligence,  probity,  and  even 
geuiiis,  yet  Ibey  have  left  absolutely  not  a  monu- 
ment (o  tell  of  the  material  greatness  of  any 
partii-nlar  tribe,  or  of  any  ancient  civilization, 
a;^  in  (.'eittral  America  and  Asia ;  not  a  written 
or  scul])tured  document ;  they  liave  but  a  scant 
store  of  proverbs  and  traditions." 


African  lunguagea  the  Necro  is  one  of  -six  divi- 
slons.  and  Id  it  are  incliwcd  four  sub-classes 
such  as  the  Atlantic,  Niger,  Central,  and  Nile  ; 
in  the  eutiregroiip  195  languages  are  recognized, 
and  41)  dialects.  They  l)elongtotlieagglutinut- 
ing  type,  ami  are  often  chnmcteriased  tly  an  lu- 
tncucy  of  structure  and  delicate  alliterativeuess. 
Tlie  (Jrcbo  language  on  the  coast  of  northern 
Griiinea  Is  monosyllabic,  and  Is  spoken  with  great 
I'apidity.  The  Mandingo  language,  spoken  In 
Senegal  and  Gkimbia,  is  a  smooth  tongue,  with 
a  prcilrmdnance  of  vowels,  and  a  remarkable 
minuteness  in  defining  the  time  of  an  action. 

Missio/n.—lu  the  latter  pari  of  the  15th  cen- 
tnry  Homaii  Catholicism  was  propagated  in 
Benin  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  its  hold  on 
the  peo))Ie  was  soon  relaxed.  Protestant  mIS' 
sions  were  commenced  by  the  Monivian  Brethren 
on  (he  Gold  Coast  in  1T36.  but  on  account  of  the 
unheidthfulness  of  the  climate  the  field  was 
abandoned  aficr  thirty  years  of  i>atient  labor. 
The  Church  3fisdouary  Society  commenced 
their  work  in  West  Africa,  and  now  have  mis- 
sions in  Sierra  Leone  (q.  v.\  together  with  a 
strong  native  chnrch.  In  Yorubii  their  work 
was  commenced  in  1818,  and  the  siations  and 
the  date  of  Iheir  occupancy  ai'e  :  Badagry,  1S45  ; 
Abeokuta,  1846;  Ilmdiui,  Lagos,  Otia,  1S53 ; 
Leke,  1875  ;  Ode  Ondo,  ISTB.  The  Niger  Mis- 
sion was  commenced  in  18^7,  and  the  stations 
Onltsha,    Lok<^a,  Bonny.    Brass,    Asaba, 


soon  followed  the  (.'.  M.  8.,  nnd  have  now  four 
missions  amoiis  tlie  Negroes:  Sierra  Leone,  with 
111  stations;  Giimbln.  4  stations :  Lagos  and 
Yoruba  Mission;  and  the  Gold  Const,  7  stations. 
Niinieroiis  other  societies  have  also  conducted 
missions  among  them,  for  an  account  of  which 
see  article  on  ATfrica,  under  Slave  Coast,  In  the 
interior  very  liitlc  work  has  so  far  been  at^ 

11,  Paputni  Xeffi-o.—Tbe  name  Papua  is 
a  Malay  term  meaning  "frizzled,"  aud  poinis  at 
...  1.1 1.  ^-iij,:],  dUliii^ulshes  the  frizzly- 


haired  Negr)  from  Ihe  straiglit-hai'^d  Malcy 
The  purest  tyiin  (,f  thi'  I'apuai'  is  found 
nusuini  pari  of  the  Isia'ia  of  New  Gw 
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Papua,  but  (liiii  inlliii'iice  is  fell  Ihrougliout 
tlie  whole  of  Milaiic-ii  iitul  parts  of  Polyuusi:! , 
u'Lere  llicv  miuu;1<.'  and  aiiiiil^Mmaten'itli  tlie 
JIalftj-  or  M.>i.gi.li.i.i  i-a.'.-.  hi  tlic  «„rii«of  3[r. 
Wullact- 1  ■■TliP  I'Hpii-iiiK  jiri.' ivfll-iiiaik',  have 
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African  X.'irr.',  TlK-ir  b.lif 
su|H.'i's[i[i<iiis  in  ri.';;ar(l  to  liitN  i>f  nuiKJ  anil  kIoir* 
as  cmi-vH  iif  ili*' ii-ic,  Iheir  tiisv-jtuiiijt,  listk'-- 
lift-,  li^Mil-liearlcil  anil  lioisimius  mcxxls,  :ill 
puiut  111  similiiriU'  uf  origin.  lu  their  iivcM- 
li'clure.  link'  lis  it  is,  llicy  follow  t2ie  Miiliiy 
fasliion  of  bnilUIug  i>u  \nW-a.  Tliey  show  a 
git'Ht  ilegfeu  of  skin  in  Bgriailtiire.  llie  nwu 
build  ilie  hoii««-s,  hunt,  aad  Ssh,  luiivinjc  ilic 
heiiviiT  work  lo  U'  dont'  liv  the  ■n'lmii'L.  TliL' 
latter  art'  moru  tnoilc^l  lli'un  [ho  rest  <if  the 
PolyuesiHii  ruces.  Tlii'  Piipuan  Innjfiiagi":  fmiii 
a  class  hy  thcniwlves,  ilifffrjiig  wiiltlyfroni  ihe 
Jlaljivo-f'olvneslaii  languiim's.     (Sti:  Pajnin. ) 

Ilf.  Jllj-ed  ifwefw,— The  shive-tnnle  liasi 
KciUlered  Ihe  Xegro  rnci'  thnmghoul  the  globi'. 
tn  most  counlnes  of  the  easlern  heiiiispliL'i'c 
they  ilo  not  iissiuillate.  The  Negro  is  lost  hi  Ihu 
general  popiiliiliou,  and  although  a  trarc  of 
lilfti-k  blood  is  seen  In  ^[orofco.  in  Araliia, 
3[aliiliar,  and  (.'t'vlon,  ami  in  the  various  laces 
lyiii"  between  India  and  New  Guinea,  ivhere 
the  Pupuiin  type  is  met  with,  they  have  k-fi  no 
dislinetive  murk,  ami  no  slalUties  are  tirililiible 
to  indif:ati-  the  niinitwr  of  Negnii-s,  or  the  pro- 
portion of  Ihe  popnlatitm  whitTi  they  fonu. 

Tlie  degree  of  mternil ogling  which  lias  gone 
on  iu  Ihe  iresiem  hemisphere  has  given  rist  to 
many  mixed  races,  with  more  or  less  of  Xegro 
bloofi  in  llieni.  The  terms  Cifok-,  QiiRdmon, 
Oelonion,  or  Mulallo  are  well  knouii  and  gen- 
eriilly  imdcrstoiMl,  but  there  are  other  less  eoin- 
mon  terjns,  such  as:  Me»1i»i,  half-breed,  of 
either  while  and  Negro,  or  Indian  and  Negni; 
CreoU,  in  addition  to  the  comnioii  meaning  of 
one  burn  in  Spanish  America,  of  Eiirojiean 
pnrcntK.  U  also  applied  lu  Peru  lo  the  children 
of  AleNliKue^;  Zitmho,  half-hreeil,  but  usually 
the  issue  of  Negro  and  Indian,  or  Negro  anil 
Alulalto;  Zniabo  I'reto,  progeny  of  Negro  father 
and  Zambo  mother.  In  tlic'Siiuth  American 
countries  these  terms  are  multiplied  until 
almost  every  shade  of  mixture  has  its  sppro- 

Thoiigh  the  sUive-frade  is  carried  on  In  a  few 
places  siill,  yet  practically  slavery  is  extinct, 
and  the  many  NegiiH's  who  are  in  the  countriea 
to  wlilcli  they  have  been  taken  as  slaves  arc  now 
freeilnien. 

Thr  Xf^/if  i» America.— 1.  Iitt/ie United 
Bt'ileii.— From  ihe  lime  of  the  first  arrival  of 
NegiiKjH  as  sliives  in  Ihe  itolony  of  Virginia  in 
lfl19  till  the  p:inanci))ation  Act  in  1«63,  Negro 
slavcrv  has  biH'ti  identified  with  and  has  greatlv 
Influenced  the  bi^^tory  of  the  nation.  The  final 
Bokjtion  of  1  he  gi'eat  f|iie<ti(in  of  slavery  left  the 
country  w  itii  a  greater  question  confrouflng  it, 
whirli  is  I  rdli.d  the  Negro  Question.  During 
the  lii-t  hiilf  of  the  present  century  the  uumber 
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of  Negroes  brought  to  the  United  States  was 
from  (ill.tlOO  10  70.000 annually,  and  the  uumber 
multiplied  until  in  1880  the  Negm  or  colored 
element  uumb(.'red  6,581.000.  or  ID  perceulof 
the  whole  po|nilatlon.  Comimralively  few  of 
this  number  are  of  unmixed  blood,  while  many 
retain  but  a  (nu>e  of  Negm  origin,  and  arc  in 
their  mental  and  physical  eh  a  raci  eristics  almost 
iiiiirelv  Caucasian.'  In  the  ISoutliern  Stales, 
Ilie  purer  type  of  Negro  is  foiuid.  and  tlicy  ex- 
liihii  Ihe  same  ebaracteristicKalniidv  described. 
A  jovial,  ligiit-hearteil  nice,  fund  iif  a  laugh, 
livhig  only  in  the  present,  contcntiil  with  mere 
anhiuil  prea-.nres.  full  of  sniHT^titiiin  which  iu 
some  has  taken  the  form  of  it'Iigious  fervor,  not 
Mriil  iti  tlieir  iileus  as  lo  the  riglils  of  properly, 

I  Lji   I  .       .'I  of  moral  sentiment  and  lofty 

I  '  :i-     I'   '    pione   10   Iluliloral  actions  and 

■  ■..  i:  :i.i-,  K:iviiiir  Ihe  Vo'ukx)  woman  with 
li!f  Itiulu-,  ;liji1  yel  shouting  amen  iu  Chris- 
ii:in  serviif-  with  much  unction— the  Negro,  as 
niuditied  liy  his  environment  In  the  Vnilcd 
Slates,  presents  u  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of 
cliihllike  simplicity  and  shallow  cunnuig.  of 
deep  feeling  and  weiik  chariicler.  of  ho|K'less- 
iiess  and  of  iM*sibili[y.  which  may  well  stagger 
the  faith  iind  try  the"  pnlience  of  "those  who  are 
trviitg  to  ed Ileal e  and  (.'hristiaid/.e  him  Nota- 
blV  iiKtanccs  of  fitll-blooded  Negroes  there  are 
who  have  shown  an  intelligeiice,  a  strength  of 
mind  ami  executive  iiliility,  a  steadfast  faith 
and  upright  life,  eipial  to  tii'at  of  the  Caucasian; 
nnd  these  lnstanc<s,  when  viewed  in  connection 
wilb  their  as  yel  uiengK'  opportunities,  may 
friirlyt>e  placed  in  comiiirisim  with  the  great 
uinJEiiity  wliUh  seem  to  give  weight  to  the 
o|iiiii(ai  tliTit  Ihe  Negro  is  uitnlidlv  and  monilly 
jiiferitir  to  and  nin  never  be  on  an  eipiality  with 
the  white  nice  which  surrounds  him. 

It  has  beeu  suggested  that  the  Negro  is  not  so 
much  imnionil  as  non-iuoral,  for  there  seems  to 
be  such  a  lack  of  the  ]>erception  uf  right  and 
wrong  lljHt  ft  Negro  will  slop  on  his  way  lo 
or  from  a  prayer- meet  inc.  iit  which  he  takes  a. 
fervid  part,  to  lift  a  chicken  froni  a  iieIgh!>or's 
ben-roost.  The  Itcv.  l>r.  Tucker,  at  the  Amcr< 
lean  Church  Congress  In  186U,  brought  out  Ibis 
(■idt  of  the  American  Negro  character  when  he 
fpoke  of  Negrti  missionaries  who  were  caniest 
and  snccessful,  unconscious  of  hypocrUy,  but 
who  were  giilllT  of  lives  of  the  urossost  mimo- 
rality,  wereaduicteil  lo  lying  and  thieving,  and 
yet  were  respecteil  and  hcedfd  by  their  nocks. 


The  Negro  qimstion  Is  looked  at  it 
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lo  presence  or  absence  of  pei'spectivc.  By 
those  who  live  away  from  the  (Wly  contact  wiiu 
the  Negro,  who  look  at  him  Idealized,  an  a  man 
entitkil  to  the  riichts  of  men,  lo  all  ihe  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  and  to  all  the  yeikming 
love  which  a  fallen  imajje  of  God  should  excito 
in  the  Christian  hirart,  liie  practical  difflcultles 
in  the  way  of  civilizing,  ChriKtiaoIzitig,  nnd 
elevating  ihe  Negro  lo  Ihe  lauded  plane  of 
cfjuality  arc  ofttlmcs  overlooked,  and  theory 
takes  the  place  of  practice,  sentiment  of  com- 
mon-sense, and  faith  and  hope  overpowi^r 
"works."  To  those  who  live  among  the 
Negroes,  wlio  daily  see  the  deflclcncies  in  their 
characler.  in  Iheir  capabilities,  in  their  morals, 
there  is  an  absenc'c  of  perspeclive,  imd  they 
lake  the  other  exti'eme  view,  that  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  for  them,  that  liberty  and 
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ilMiDii.lMMI,  thii  Negro  element  is  put  at  60,000,  Ihe  soutliem  slopes  of  the  Ilimalayiis,  in  Nortfi 

uihI  liy  tlii;  (.iiiiHtitution  of  1834  all  distinctions  India;  it  is  not  one  of  the  so-called  "pi'Otucled" 

of  riici^  wen'  abollHlied,  uud  thej  are  viitiially  or  feudatory  states,  ruled  l)y  its  own  chieftiiin, 

iiiniilgiiniatCTl  Willi  therest  of  tliepiMiplL'.  About  but  supervised  by  Biiti»li  ofncials.  andsopracti- 

4;l  ]iiT  cent  of  llie  people  are  of  mixed  race,  Ne-  caily  a  pan  of  BiilJsh  India;   but  it  is  slill 

groi.-"  tuid  ludlniiK.  Independent,   under   its    own    sovereign,    and 

a.   Ccntriit  Amm'ie-i.—TUe    number    of   the  though  there  are  Irealy  stipulations  between  Its 

colori'ilor  Ke!.'io[>opiilationiii  Centnd  America  government  aud  that  of  British  India,  it  inout- 

liiis  iH'eu  I'stiiniili'd  iL(  50,000.     lu  liiis  sectiou  skleof  the  immediate  circle  of  British  inlluence. 

of  the  (iiuntry  Interiniiighng  willi  tile  Indians  To  the  north  its  territory  extends  up  the  i^ides 

iinil  other  raceH  is  very  great,  and  there  is  little  of  the  Himalayan  range  unlil  it  meets  that  of 

social  disiinciion  between  tht'm.  Tibet  along  an  tinsurveyed  and  indefinite  fron- 

4.  8oul/i.  Aiuerica. — Bm7.il  was  the  last  tier.  Its  southern  bonndary  is  usually  about 
comitrv  ill  Aiuoilca  to  abolish  slavery.  In  30  miles  from  the  foot  of  llie  llinialayas.  Ou 
1H:")0  ilif  iilavcM  were  estimiLted  at  S.ROO.OOO;  in  the  west  a  small  sti'eam  separates  it  from  the 
IBSTthenlavi'Sweregivcn  on  the  ortidul  returns  siib-Himatnyaa  British  province  of  Knmaon; 
as  niiiiilH'ring  733.419.  iind  by  a  law  passed  in  and  it^t  easiem  limit  is  the  small  mountain  slate 
IHMK  slitvciy  was  abolished.  Tiie  Negroc's  are  of  Sikklm,  iiorlJi  of  CaleuUa.  Its  greatest 
roiiMi)  iii'iucli>ally  in  the  pnivinecs  of  Peruunt-  lci^;lii  northwi'st  and  soiilheas'l  is  512  miles;  its 
Inico,  Italiiii,  Bio  do  Janeiro,  and  Minas,  and  breadth  viiiies  from  70  to  150  miles.  The  total 
acTordlii,!!  to  the  census  of  1878  luimliered  ai'ea  has  betn  compnted  at  about  54,000  square 
1  lt.'il,453.  In  the  other  coiinlries  of  South  miles.  No  ceuaus  of  population  hiis  ever  lieen 
America  the  Negroes  are  so  mixed  with  the  tsiken.  The  Nepalese  estimate  Is  about  5  500,- 
ot.liiT  nicca  (as  in  Pent),  or  form  mi  siniilt  an  000;  Uic  soberer,  and  prabahly  more  corrtct, 
cleint'tit  in  the  ]iopulation,  tliiit  no  de Bui Ic  stale-  opinion  of  Anirlo-Indi.m  ofHcials  places  the 
mem  hs  to  Ihcir  iiunilievs  can  he  nttenipltd.  |Hi|iuliitioti  at  3,000,000.     Then;  are  many  abo- 

5.  West  iMliea.—Thu  number  of  Negroes  in  riginal  tribes  in  Nepal,  most  of  whom  si'cm  to 
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be  of  Tartnr  or  Cliiocse  r.ns\n.     But  the  reg-  an  tiddrew  lo  llic  rflijrir'ii^i  iiinp!i' 

nnut  tribe  is  tliat  of  llie  GuL-klins,  who  lire  de-  -Hliicli  l-d  b' tlir  i-':ili|Mi!i.,.i'  .■' 

sceiuliii   from   tbi;    Kiijpiits    of    Norlhwt'slfin  The  nu-iiLli- i-    m.    ■  .   irr  i  i|      n- 

IniUii.  mid  who  mi!frnii.'ii  in  the  13ih  fciitiiry  tlio  >M:U.lii  ■  ■!  >       ;.  i      [I.  i-i 

from  tlieorigiiiiil  Iioiiil-  of  tlii'ir  pcoplf  liurhiir  lioivrM  i  .1    1    1         ■  .  1      i. 

tiie   early  ai*i'inliiiify  of  ohl' of  ttit' inviiiliiijr  or   the   lnnd--  ci  1,  ,   ,   |  i;,. 

MiissuliiiRU  dvnuKiies,     In  iimLt-ssof  tiuic  tlicy  scni  oui  lov  c.xuiLiLrii   1  ,  ;  i    ■    I  ,  ■ 

iuteimariieil  lnrfc'dy  -nith  llii:  wnim'ii   of  tin'  iniltcc  of  niini^u  1-   .  v  .1  1.. 

moiiiitiiia  tribi'9  ivliere  Ihf-v  ti)i>k  nji  tbi-ir  iicn-  Syiioil.     Tlie  S>i  ii   ;     1        1  .|   .  i.  , 

nlNxU's,  (lioujrli  still  ailLeriitg  leniiciirtisly  to  tlu'  siib-cri]itii>iiM,    liiuin     1    .     ■■!  . 

llimlii  ivliirio'u.    Most  of  tbi'SL-  iiborljriiiiiltrilu'.'  Iiinly  nf  iliri-cim--.  'ii!i     .1    .1  il  1  I 

are  BiulUliists  but  BuilUliixm  is gjtid'.mlly  ili*-  [lutilly  iipiwitiii'd  liinii  .iriion-   il, 

nppenring  before  iIil'  ^Uiiiiger  lliuiliiijiiu  of  the  to  conliiii  tbi-  iilliiir.-.i>r  tlir-  .Suiiiv 

ruling  riici'.     Hiue  is  Ibe  stable  fixnl  iif  thi' jto-  wy  Imsii  mllejre  of  ii- i.-mi  h.r  iliv 

pie.      The    bi{,'lit'st    kuonu   mouutjtiii   in   Ibi'  of  caiidiOnlos  for  iln-  iiii-.i(iii!ii  \-  u 

worlil,— Mt.i;vL'rc»t,ait.0ll3ft.  liijrli,— iiswellas  number  of  wliiim  nn    m  -    11  ir,!i, 

luiuii-  niiunliiynu  (lenks  itifiTior  onlv  to  tbitt,  am!  Swi^s.     l''i>r  nt-M.   '1     '  n   1 

lie  iitliln  tlie  liniiia    of    Sepiilese   lerrilory.  ily  did  nol  iirrmi;    1  .       1,1..      , 

Sbice  Ihe  sulijiiijiuioii  of  the  CDimtry  by  ilit'  ;irii-,  but   wru'  1  s...  .1      1   ii 

Gurkba    dviiasir,   severs!   blooiir   revuluiiiiiis,  (ni-i.-dlv    in   |iiiiir.,i     ■!  , -1   ■ 

iiuirked  bvllietrneUrieiitnl  featurwof  ii.-s;i^-*i.  !^mihI:i>  -1  In  n  -  I-    Uv    m:ii 

uatiiiii  nnil  usur[>a1Iiiii,  liaveocciirretl.   T  lie  lust  bcija:!   t '.    ' iii'ij'iiio 

ytuH  iu  18C3.  when  tbe  priiiie-nilnisler  unil  twu  lo  foicimi  I  imi-        I  .   j  uml.  im- 

olber  promiiu'Dt   iiii'ii  were  murdered   hv  llie  Iv,  and  "1 i.u-   i.      ,  n   tmii 

Leaduf  a  rival  fact  iou.  llic  iniirderiTat  oiiei'  iirvici'.-.  I'.-liili,,!  .M[i.ii.:i  :iii(iii., 
made  bimself  iirlme-iiiiuihter.  Violent  nn  (lie  tli:it  tinic  niuUied  ii  \>  in  r  fm  ili 
revoliiiioti  wa*.  it  was  cousidered  a  prolmble  into  a  friendly  iiiinnmni  niili  tin- 
step  lowanN  mueli-neeilcd  reforms  wliLiu  tbe  Mliii-b  missiimariis  Kiipimned  by  1 
kiii;iiloiii.  Xeiml  baa  never  beeu  opeu  to  tlie  were  under  Ibe  )rein.'i;d  dived  inii  n 
entrance  of  Euroiiearis,  tlious;h  the  Indian  (!ov-  K  Tbe  lirst  inis-imiMtl'-,  \'.i-,  J 
eriimenl  lias  iiMially  miilniainetl  a  resilient  I'alin,  wert.' sent  lo  Uylon,  bm  Hi 
there.  Aeennlinsjlyniisslonarvoiieralions  bave  able  to  nei'oni]di>li  viiy  Tinnb  i 
not  vet  iH'en  br^ruii.  Tbe  capital  U  Kbatnian-  owing  jHTliaiis  in  iIk-  boMilItiv  n 
dii.i«a1bIalim<le3T'  42  .  ca-l  longitude W  13.  fon>istorv  of  tlic>  i-lanci.  In  isi 
Population  MipiHwed  to  be  about  .W.tWO.  Motiariiw,  Kani,  Siiiiiht,  and  l!rii 
sent  to  .lava.  Mr.  KunwM^dili-lo, 
:\<-|mli  Yersioii.— Tbe  Nepali  belongs  to  Anibiiynii,  in  (be  Mnlnc  la  l^lanl!s, 
tlie  Indie  brnucli  of  the  Aryan  family  of  bin-  uerut  t?an)arang.  mid  -Mr.   tin]i[)ei 

Siagts,   and   is   spoken    iu    tbe    kingdom   of  Two  jenis  later,  Holland  bavins; 

epal.      A  tninslafiiin  of  the  New  Testumenl  iiidepcndenee  frotn  Finnee,  tbe  \ 

into  this  langniiire  was  mmU'  hv Senim|M)re  mis-  menc«'d  its  opemtions  indi]ieiideii 

Moiiariea,  and  jinblisbed  at  Sefampore  hi  IHil.  i/.ed  tbe  sendnarv.  ami  si'tii   <.iii   1 

This  version  has  never  l».en  reprinted.      Anew  iiries   to   work   with   .Mr,   Kani, 

translation  was  iinderliiken  liy  Uev.  W,  Starb,  lislnd  tbeiiisclve.-  111   Celebes.  Cer 

and  llie  Uospel  of  Luke  aud  tbe  Acts  were  puli-  llaiida,  and  Timor,  and  fonm!  abni 

li-sbe.!  at  Caleutta  in  1850,  1871,  and  1877.     Of  tiinity  f.ir  labor.     In  iw:!:i  Mr.  Ka 

the  iranslation'i  niarle  bv  Seoteh  inis,«ionar(es  at  endnitil  niiu-li  e.vposure  in  bis  etTe 

I)arjeeliiig,    Genesis,    txodiis.    Proverbs,    the  from  isbmd  to  island,  and  bad  bet 

Gosi«;ls,  and  Acis  have  been  i>libli>lieil.  jiloyed.  even   by  tile  government, 

(Specimen.  iier»e.    John  3  :  16.)  '       """""     "    ""°"" 

«T^  ifKX^TX.  Mi  f«  *  ?W  ltr=™  V»«\^  fro^  ^lonli.  p'Trn'toix  w-'is  m"^   to  uie'l'li'il/'l'"'  '^' 

>lis»!  «T  ^H  !<  iuK  ZK.V^'^fK!^  ^rril     ;  tmy  in  India  (see  biogni|)liieal  skelrli)       WIki 
in  WZT)  1beIlnleli.Set1lenieiiK.in  llie  entitinenl 

XfvtoriHiiM,  a  people  livhig  in  the  monii-  of  India  were  ceded  to  Ibe  luaeli  Govtinnietil. 

tidnsof   ilie  Peri-o-Tiirkisli  frinitier  and  cm  iliu  ilieir  four   ndssicmoies  eoimcr  ted   ibems..lve.' 

plahi   of    Orooniiah   In   Northwestern    Persia,  wiib   llie  di/renni  Knglisli  -oiieiies,   Ihiiikinu 

They  are  akin  to  the  .faeobites  of  Kasiern  Tiir-  It  la'tt.er  nc.l  l<,   ivndtr  llnir  lime  and    biiioi 

key    and     Mesoiwlaniia.    mid    are    soinetimi*  and  knowbilge  of  the  languages  of  ihe  [wopli 

s[)oken   of  as   Ihe   Assyrian   t.'lirisfians.      (SiKi  of  no  avail.     At   preseui   tlie  N.  M.  S.  eairir^ 

artides  Persia;   A,  B.  i',  P.  M.:    Presbvteriau  on   its  work  in  Java,  Atnboyna,  and  Celebes 

IJoard  iXorlhl;   Archblsliojl's  Mission;  Ilistor-  nnil  repi.rls   IS  niissionanes,  im  native  Moik 

leal  Oeogniphy  of  Missions;  and  China.)  ci-s,  Kfll  sebools.  with  3i).(i«(»  eoniniiinieanl'^. 

XethcrlnndN     MlHoionary     So<'icly.         Xcvlo,   one  of  the   Li-ewnni   Isbimis,   \V,.^.| 

Hi.iidoiiarters.  Itolterdani.nnliand.-TbeNetb-  Indies,   i.  a  eol„t.y   of   (In-til     lliit,-,i,i.     Ai-ei, 

erlai ids  Missionary  Society  was  eslablisbed  in  W  square    miles.      i'i>piiIatioii    (\HH\i    li,Ni;4 

December,     179T,     at      Uolterdain.     Holland.  Fonnerly  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Melbodjsi 

through  the  inliucnee  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp.  a  Jlis.'^ionary  Society.     It  is  now  under  tbe  lari 

celeiiraleit  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  of  tbe  West  Indian  Oonferemi^    Cojigrcgnliom 

Society   lo  Soiilh   Afrieil.     On   a  visit  to  his  of  Ibe  Anclietui  and  Moraviain:linrebesareals( 

home  be  translated  Into  Uuteli  and  published  the  fruit  of  former  missionary  lalxirs. 


t  Mr,   Uuizlafl   t 
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Xew  CtUalmr,  town  lu  West  Africa,  iu 
tin;  vuUyy  ut  tlit*  Liiwit  Niger,  on  tliu  Bight  of 
Biafrii.  Cliiiiati:  luilcl,  somewhat  uiiheutthy. 
Piipiilation,  13,UI)U.  liatx  mid  lim^ungu.  Il)u. 
Itoll^on,  Fetii;l)isni.  Goveruniunt,  uiitivt:  kiu^- 
iliiiii.  Hisxioii  station  uf  iLc  C.  U.  B.;  1  mis- 
siuuary  aiid  wife,  1  chuitili,  1  out-stutioD. 

New  CaleduiilH,  tojreclier  v-itU  its  dcpeml- 
emy,  tbo  Loyally  IhIiuuN,  Ik  a  Freutli  penal 
ci)I<i[iy,  IjiiiK  alKKit  720  miles  nortlicaat  of  Aiis- 
tniliji' in  liitiCiide  20°-23°  SO'  south, and lomritiide 
Ifi-t  -167°  east.  It  \h  300  niilus  long,  80  broad, 
witii  an  area  of  6,000  square  inilvs,  uud  a  i>opu- 
lalioii  (163:)  of  02.75:1:  41.874  natives;  there- 
maimlor  arc  colcmi'its.  soUlicrs,  and  convicts. 
Tliu  nailvvs  IiuIdh.!'  to  or  resumlile  tlic  Papuans, 
llie  Komiin  Catholioi)  have  estAlilUtied  iiiiiisioiis 
at  vitrioLiFi  points  cm  the  island,  Uut  so  far  no 
I'rolwitaut  work  has  been  commenced.  It  was 
occuplud  by  Ihcyrccich  tn  ISari,  and  has  bovn  a 
penal  sslllviuunt  since  1873. 

Nowrliivantf,  called  also  Yinp-tzc,  one  of 
tlie  treaty  |H>rls  of  China,  in  llie  Mauchiirian 
provinee  Sliing-king,  is  siliialed  on  a  branch 
of  the  Lian-ho,  SS  mill's  from  the  Gulf  of  Lian- 
tuug,  Tliu  real  porl  is  Yiug-tKC,  farther  ddwn 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  of  Newchwang  is 
also  ap[)lied.  The  piirt  is  clewed  by  ice  for  four 
or  live  n:onths  in  the  veur.  Theproductof  jiulse 
(bcanii)  is  the  principal  export  PopuUitloii, 
00,000.  3[ts«foii  station  of  the  Irisli  Presbyterian 
Oliurch  (ISeSy,  4  missionaries  and  wives,  1  fe- 
male nli^<Kio1lary.  12  native  helpers,  6  out-sta- 
tions, 70  cliurcii- members,  1  school,  11  scholars. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  1  mis- 
sionary works  ill  harmony  and  union  with  the 
Irish  Presbylertan  Mission. 

IKe^vell,  Samuel,  b.  Durham,  Me., 
U.  S.  A.,  July  34th,  1784  :  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  and  Andover  Seminary;  one  of 
those  whose  memorial  called  the  American 
Board  into  exisleiice.  He  married  Harriet  At- 
wood,  and  sailml  February  IStli,  1813.  as  ii  mls- 
'ionary  of  the  American  Boaril  for  Calcutta. 


ritius  to  estaulish  a  mission  for  that  island  and 
3(adagascar.  After  a  long  and  perilous  voyage 
Ihey  readied  Port  Louis,  where  Mrs.  Newell 
die<l  soon  after  tlielr  arrival.    Mr.  Newell  went 


o  Ceylon,  the  ojienins  there  for 
.iig  favorable;  but  in  January,  1814,  he  ]oine<l 
his  hrelhrcn  H:dl  and  Nott  at  Bombay.    lie  died 


of  cliolera  May  SOtli,  1831,  being  violently 
tacked  while  iniinstering  to  tbe  sick,  and  was 
buried  In  the  English  cemetery.  He  was  (jreatly 
endeared  to  titc  friends  of  mixxions  b.v  his  de- 
votedness  and  his  petailiarly  aniiable  character, 
qunr. 
,    !.  C. 

Eiijrl:»ud.— In  the  early  part  of  the  17lli  cen- 
tury tiio  English  colonists  of  New  England, 
headed  by  tfic  renowned  John  Kliol,  "  tbe 
Apostle  to  tlio  North  Anierioin  Red  Men." 
began  (he  work  amongst  the  Indians  which 
laid  the  ftnindntions  for  the  New  Eu^liuid 
(.Company.  The  accounts  of  the  work  among 
the  lied  Men.  clrcnlatwl  tliroughout  London  In 
writings  («lled  "tracts,"  aroused  m  iniick  in- 
terest in  the  great  city  that  llie  needs  of  the  In- 
diana were  brought  bef()re  Parliament,  and  on 
July  37th,  1«49,  an  Act  was  passed  with  this 
title;  "A  Corporation  for  the  Promoting  and 
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Propagiitiog  tlie  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New 
England.''  In  lliis  Act  was  recognized  the 
necessity  of  work  amongst  the  Indians  for  the 
purposes  of  evangelizaticm  and  civilization,  and 
provision  was  nuide  for  Ihc  expeudilure  in. 
volved  in  the  furtherance  lit  such  work.  The 
Ordinimce  enacted  that  tliere  should  be  a  Cor- 
jwratiou  in  Englimd  consisting  of  a  president, 
treasurer,  and  fourteen  assistants,  and  invested 
the  Corporation  with  power  to  acquire  lands, 
goods,  and  money. 

Siitar^.^Soou  after  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation,  a  general  sulwM-ription  was 
directed  1^  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
nearly  £13.000  was  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation.  Commissioners  and  a  treasurer 
were  apjioiuted  in  New  England,  and  woi'k 
was  carried  on  by  itlneraut  missionaries  aud 
school-teachers,  chiefly  near  Boston.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1660.  the  Oorijora- 
tion  cieiited  bv  the  Long  Parliament  became 
defunct,  but  thr.>ugh  the  efforts  of  the  Hon, 
Itobert  Bryle  a  new  charier  was  granted  by 


five  mem1>ers;  Ihe  first  forty-flve  named;  the 
object  delined;  Ihe  name  decided  as  "Tbe 
Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England  and  the  [Mirts  adjacent  in  Amer- 
ica;" the  duties  and  [wwers  of  the  officers  de- 
fined: and  iu  fact  the  complete  constitution 
was  made  and  adopted. 

The  work  piogreased  In  the  New  England 
at  at  es  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  American 
ludejiendeuce,  when  the  Coninany  was  obliged 
to  cease  its  htbors  there.  The  fleld  was  therefore 
transferred  to  New  Brimswick.  but  after  a  fair 
attempt  wax  found  uuproHtable,  and  was  again 
chan^l  to  British  America,  where  since  1833 
tiie  work  has  been  permanently  maintained. 

Present  Work. — The  funds  of  the  Company 
are  derived  from  three  sources,  the  original 
charier  fnnil  aud  two  legacies.  Tbe  money 
coining  from  two  of  these  sources  may  be  used 
only  for  work  amongst  the  American  Indians 
and  work  in  American  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown,  while  that  from  the  third  may 
be  used  for  spreaiiing  the  gospel  iu  any  British 
colonies.  The  work  carried  on  now  by  the 
Company  Is  evangelistic  and  educational 
amongst  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada  and  Brit- 
ish America.  Between  the  years  163S  and 
1840  large  sums  were  contribuled  towani  aid- 
ing the  Slissions  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the 
increase  of  the  work  In  Noriit  America  of  late 
years  lias  necesdlated  the  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  thai  quarter,  and  all  have  been  devoted  to 
the  missions  of  the  Compimy.  The  principal 
stations  at  the  present  lime  are: 

1.  Among  the  Mohawivs,  Oneidas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Cayugas,  Scnccas,  and  Tiiscaroras,  settled 
ontbebanksof  the  Grand  Kiver  between  Brant- 
ford  and  Lake  Erie. 

3.  Among  tbe  Missasaguas  of  Chenioiig  or 
>Iud  Lake  and  Hire  Lake,  in  the  connly  of  Pe- 
terborough, Ontario. 

8.  On  the  banks  of  the  Garden  River  in  Ihe 
district  of  Algoina,  near  the  mpids  between 


British  Columbia. 
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station  of  !lie  Moravian  Bretliren  in  this  regiou 
(1782);  2  missiouiirifi  qlhI  ivive,^. 

aieivfleld,  11  mission  »^ttitiou  of  Ihe  Mora' 
vinas  in  Aiitigiia,  Wvst  Itulics.  It  wus  opened 
In  1782,  whi-n  lliu  niinilwrs  of  lieurerK  iit  Ursce- 
hill  incrmseil  so  largely  lliitl  it  wiis  iuipoesible 
for  tiie   mi!j»ionurie»   lu    exeri'i:=«   tlie    needful 


dated.  So  ll  \vi 
an  oul'Slntion  iieur  by:  niid  an  [lie  Momvimi 
Bretbrc-n  were  kw  [XKir  ti>  do  tliis.  tlie  tilaiilerii 
gave  lliem  ii  grant  of  liiud.  ii  coiiHiderHble  sum 
of  money  for  uuildiug  materials.  iuii(;h  lielp  in 
the  wiiy  i)f  Icndiiijr  tlieni  sliives  who  were  slalled 
aa  maM>nf  and  cuipenters,  nnd  pioniisetl  ayearly 
ffllary  fur  a  inis-sioiiary.  wbile  llie  Klavts  giive 
all  tlieir  lelsnre  time  to  the  work.  Under  these 
circumslaDeesllie  station  wa^  begun,  and  Is  now 
continued  under  [he  care  of  a  iiiiiotiouary  imd 

Xewrniiildlnntl.  a  British  Ni>r[b  Ameri- 
can culuiij,  ci'inpriKiug  an  island  of  that  name 
and  the  coa.~(  of  Labrador  from  Blane  l^iililon 
bav,  at  Ilie  west  eiiliance  to  the  Slniit  of  Belle 
Isfe,  [o  [■ape  Cliudleigli,  a[  the  cast  i'n[rau<e  of 
Hudson  Strait,  u  d[H[aDL'e  of  about  750  miles. 
The  island  lies  a(  the  nioulb  of  tlie  Uulf  of  i^t. 
Lawrence,  and  is  sepanted  from  Labrador  on 
the  nnrlbwest  by  tlie  Stnut  of  Belie  Isle,  13 
miles  wide,  and  is  riigge<l  and  for  the  most  part 
barren.  The  principalrauge  of  hills  is  the  Lun^' 
KiiDge  Jfoimtains,  which  run  in  a  northeast  di- 
reelion  from  Cape  Ray  1o  the  Himiber  River, 
which  with  the  Exploits,  Terra  Nova,  and  soinu 

...  ... ^  ijjj,  principal  rivei'sof  Xew- 

-         -'-dill- byes 


foiindlaiid,  and  a 


jrtlals. 


ivigahli-tiyi 
The  wiil  is  not  ver^'  productive,  and  jaiorly  cul- 
tivated; but  it  i*  nch  in  (ninerals,  and  there  am 
flue  quarries  of  buil(!ing  sione  aud  uiarble 
found.  The  climate,  being  tempered  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Arctic  C'urreut,  is  neither  so  cold  in  winler 
nor  hot  in  summer  as  might  be  expected,  but 
the  weather  is  very  variable;  dense  fogs  are 
prevalent,  a:id  tierce  and  sudden  gales  reuder 
navigation  along  its  coast  dangerous,  aud  bring 
into  use  the  inanv  good  harbors  which  its 
rugged  coast  line  aftoifls.  Population,  in  187J, 
161,45n,  chiefly  made  up  of  Eiiglisb  and  French 
colonists  aud  a  few  Indians.  The  aborigines, 
,  tribe  of  Indians  called  Beoths,  "  "     -—■--- 


governor.  The  legislative  power  is 
council  of  not  more  Ihan  IS  members  aud  a 
house  of  assembly  of  81  members.  The  '■Idef 
towns  and  commercial  centres  are  St.  Johns, 
the  cap>[ai  and  emporium,  on  the  southeast 
coa^t,  Hailxir  Grace  and  Carbouear  oa  C'OO' 
ception  Bay. 

Sew  Wuinea:  see  Papua. 

Netv  4iiillllCR  Version,  or  South  Cape 
dialect. — This  dialect  belongs  to  the  Melane- 
alan  langiniges  mid  is  vernacular  at  Hontli  Cape, 
New  Giunoa.  A  translation  of  the  Umpel  of 
Mark  into  this  dialect,  made  by  one  of  the 
tcacliei's  and  i-evised  by  the  missionaries,  was 
published  by  the  Brilisli  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sixnelv  at  Sydney  in  1885  under  the  care  of  the 
Itev.  3.  P.  Sunderland. 


NEW  HEBRIDES  ISI.ANDS 


Now  Hallo,  town  in  South  Central  Ti-ans- 
vaal,  E;ist  South  Africa,  son[hCi\sl  of  Watcr- 
burg.  noi-theast  of  Kaiia,  Mission  station  of  the 
Berlin  Evangelical  Lnllierau  S<icle1y  (1873);  1 
missionary,  T  other  lieljiers,  11  ont-stations,  S0& 
church -members,  S06  uommimicunts. 

Xpw  Haiinror,  a  t^iwn  in  Natal,  East 
S<aitb  Africa,  on  a  bmnch  of  the  Univoli  River, 
north  of  Piclenimril/.biirg  and  soiHh  of  Grey- 
town.  Mission  station  of  the  Ilertnanusbiirg 
.Missionary  Hocleiy. 

Xt'iv  HobrldoH  litlundN,  a  group  In  tbe 
South  Paeillc,  part  of  Melanesia  (q.v.),  lying 
lK-[we«'n  lali[ude  21  and  l.V  mnilh,  and  longi- 
tude 171  and  KHC  eii.-t,  alxnit  1,1)1X1  miles  north 
of  New  Zealand,  4UU  miles  west  of  Fiji,  •,>tK> 
miles  east  of  Sew  Cakilonia,  and  1,400  miles 
norllieast  of  Sydncj',  Australia.  There  are 
abotit  IK)  islands  of  volcanic  oiigin,  niountaiu- 
ous,  with  wixiilcd  rid^s  and  fenile  valleys, 
nearly  all  of  them  inhabiti'd.  f<anto.  the  largest 
aud  most  northerly  of  the  gniup,  U  especially 
beatiliful  and  pk-tim'.-^iue.  'I'hc  jirinciiial  otlier 
islands  an' Aurora,  Erinnanga,  Tanua,  Fotuua, 
Aneilyum,  Pentecost,  .Malljcollo,  Ambrim  or 
Lopevi.  a[iil  Efale  or  Vati.  I.opevi  has  a  conical 
volcano  n.lHiO  feet  liigh.  Taiina  lias  the  moun- 
tain of  Viiswa,  tlie  largest  and  most  active 
volcano  in  the  jrronp.  Cocoa-nuts  and  other 
magnilicent  tree's  grow  ui  jirofiision,  and  Ihe 
soil,  like  [hat  of  most  volcanic  islands,  Is  very 
fertile,  and  fruits  ami  vi-getables  arc  raised  in 
abundance.  A  small  grtnip  lies  to  the  north  of 
Ihe  above  islands,  anifis  i-allcd  the  Banks  Isl- 
ands or  Ntnth  Sew  Hi-briile«.  The  population 
iKUiiber  tierlnips  .')0,liO(l,  and  belong  in  general 
to  the  Pa]ULau  race  I'l-v.)-  The  general  tvpe  is 
rather  ugly:  Ih'Iow  the  mlildle  height,  'fiiirer 
than  the  typical  Papuan,  with  low.  re-ceding 
foreheads, 'broad  faces,  and  flat  noses.  Brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  and  nose- rings  made  out  of  shells 
are  very  often  tlw'ir  (rtily  clothing,  though  oil 
and  rcflclay  is  smeared  over  the  iMjdy  in  some 
of  the  islands.  Kava,  a  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink  made  from  Ihe  pep]ier-plaut,  is  dnmk  by 
the  men.  but  women  and  hoys  are  not  allowed 
to  drink  it.  The  characteristics  and  hiibils  of 
the  peojilc  diltcr  greatly  In  llie  various  islanilH; 
at  Aneityiim  and  most  of  the  Boutliern  islands 
the  people  have  become  Christian  i/ed.  while  on 
some  of  the  otlier  islands  eannilmlisin  Is  previL- 
lent.  I'lie  languages  of  the  islanils  are  alamt 
twenty  in  nunilH.T.'aiid  sometimes  two  or  thrcu 
are  used  on  the  same  Island,  so  [iiat  the  mis- 
sionaries laboring  at  0]i|tosile  sides  of  the  isliuid 
are  unable  to  use  each  other's  books  for  [heir 
respective  (smgrcf^ii lions,  niese  languages  are 
alike  In  grammatical  cnislriiclion.  and  belong 
to  the  Metanesian  class.  The  natives  are  very 
siiiterstitiouH,  and  worKltip  idols.  Large  carved 
images  are  founil  in  th['  north,  M-hlle  rude,  un- 
carveil  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  were  the 
objects  of  worship  in  Ancltyum  luid  Tanna. 
The  fear  of  Ihe  taboo  prevails,  and  their  sacred 
men  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  bring  rain,  wind, 
disease,  and  ileatli.  Tlic  cruel,  treacherous. 
and  savage  clianicteristies  of  the  people,— who 
lielieve  that  strangers  are  the  cause  of  stornia, 
discasp,  and  death. — theexigencies  of  tbe  climate, 
and  the  utter  remoteness  from  the  world's  tnif- 
lic,  unite  to  make  the  New  Hebrides  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  mission  fields.  Mission 
work  is  carrleil  on  in  the  main  Islands  by  the 
New  Hebrides  Mission.    Tlie  Banks  Islancts  are 
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viaileii  by  iiiissioDarifs  of  tliu  Melnnesian  Mis- 
siuii.  wiiii  schuols  ut  biiiitu  Mai'ia  and  the  otlier 
islands. 

New    Hebrides   IdlNiiiion. — This  is  a 

syni)cli<atl  uuiou  of  ndsaiiinaviea  of  several  dif- 
ferent Fi-esliyliiiiiiii  Bouids  carrying  on  mission- 
work.  In  liieSuw  Hebrides  Islands  I.  Hiwtoky. 
— The  Nl'W  Hebrides  Mission  was  begun  in  1H48 
liy  a  solitary  iniiiHionHn'  iietlled  on  the  Island  of 
Ani'iiynm,  but  tlie  unglu  uf  the  mission  aiitu- 
(laics  Ibut  event  by  a  guod  ma.ny  years.  The 
iKlauilM  were  named  by  Cook  in  1774.  Ibou^'li 
Uiey  bii<l  iiievlmisly  been  iliscovered  by  Spanish 
s]iilors,  who  nun)cd  Santo  "Espiritu  Saulo;" 
9in<l  UuiiKiilnville,  in  1708,  had  |>roved  it  to  be 
but  an  isTanil  instead  of  a  !;reat  sonlliern  conti- 
nent, as  the  Spanish  siippi>sed.  Cook'a  ''  Narra- 
I  ivu"  of  his  voyage  was  the  source  of  the  weat 
nitiwiiinary  xeal  ninulfested  at  liial  time  in  Sng- 
land,  mlliam  Carey  (sec  biographical  sketch) 
was  iinxioiis  to  go  to  Polynesia,  but  went  to 
Iniiia.  Tlie  L.  M.  S.,  which  was  formed 
tbroiinh  his  influence  (sec  article),  sent  its  mis- 
siouancs  to  ilio  Tahiti  and  Sarooau  Islacids. 
John  Williams  longed  to  extend  the  work  to 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  expressed  tiiis  desire  as 
early  as  1834  to  the  directors  of  the  L.  61.  S. 
The  United  I*n.'shyteriiui  Church  of  Scotland 
(liien  ttic  United  Secession  Church)  placed 
dt.'iOd  at  his  disposal  to  take  the  gospel  to  New 
Caledonia  (q.v.)  and  the  New  Hebrides.  His 
tragic  death  al  Eruiuangn  is  part  of  the  martyi' 
liisliiry  of  the  church,  and  tbe  funds  were  used 
in  Africa  instead,  between  that  time  and  the 
arrival  uf  .Mr.  Oeihlie  (1839-1848)  the  ml^fsiou- 
my  siiip  of  tbe  L.  M.  S.  Tiiallcd  the  islands  sev- 
eral times,  and  left  native  tiamoan  teachers  on 
Hiiniu  of  Iheni,  many  of  whom  suffered  persecu- 
tion and  even  death. 

Since  IMS  the  mission  work  has  beeo  dis- 
linctively  Presbyterian.  In  that  year  the  ¥re»- 
bytcrian  Church  of  Novo  Scotia  sent  out  the 
Itev.  John  Geddie  of  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
(See  biographical  sketch.}  The  United  Seccs- 
siim  Ohnrch  made  over  to  the  Xova  Scotian 
Cliuruh  their  claim  to  the  South  Seas,  so  tliia 
mls<:i[>n  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  tlic  attempt 
of  John  Williams. 

II.    DBVKroPMEKT    or    THE   Work.  —  1. 
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1854  there  were  30  schools,  and  2,600  people 
attended  worship.  Mr.  Gpddie  translated  and 
printed  at  Aneitjfum  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
Acta  and  the  Kpislles  of  Paul;  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  printed  at  Sydney,  and  Luke  was 
sent  lo  Englimd  to  be  pnnted  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Mr,  Inglis  took  the 
wholeNew  Testament  to  England  to  be  printed 
(see  Aneilyum  Version).  The  history  of  the 
succeeding  years  iLt  Aneityum  is  summed  up  in 
liie  inscription  on  tbe  memorial  tablet  to  Mr. 
Gedilie  in  the  church  at  Anelgahat :  "  When 
he  landed  in  1848  there  were  no  (Christians 
here,  and  when  he  died  in  1873  there  were  no 
heathen.'' 

In  1872  Rev.  J,  D.  Murray  joined  the  mis- 
siou,  but  was  forced  to  leave  it  in  1876,  on 
accoimt  of  the  health  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Inglis 
left  the  station  in  1877  after  the  arrival  of  s. 
new  missionary,  but  continued  his  work  by 
superintending  the  publication  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  London.  So  wise  wa-  he  in  counsel, 
so  generous  in  friendi^ip,  liberal  in  help,  paciflc 
in  manner,  so  trusted  fc^  ail,  and  so  charitable 
in  his  dealings  with  other  missions,  that  bis  til>- 
mueh  lamented,  and  his  it 


_.  1   Tminn.     It  is  very  pieluresiiu   ,    

has  a  gooii  harbor,  'file  climate  is  somewhat 
humid,  hut  in  general  agreeable,  and,  to  those 
who  exercise  care,  not  unhealthy.  It  was  visited 
«s  early  as  1880,  and  soon  after  \bM  became 
quite  a  yc*on  for  traders  who  sought  sandal- 
wood. Their  ill-treatmetit  liy  these  traders  bad 
much  to  do  with  the  hostility  shown  to  xtiimgers 
by  the  aavaftea.  The  native  teachers  left  by  the 
L.  M.  8.  ship  "  Camdoa"  hud  lo  flee  for  their 
lives  lit  one  time,  and  were  always  in  jeopardy, 
but  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of 
Mr.  GctUlie  when  be  arrived  in  1848.  Two 
years  after  bis  arrival,  forty-flve  natives  assi'ni- 
bled  for  worship  on  the  ^bbath,  and  the  first 
cimvert  afterwards  went  as  missionary  to  Fo- 
tiina.  In  May,  1853,  the  first  chiircb  was 
formed,  and  in  July  of  that  year  Rev.  John 
Inglis  and  wife  arrived  and  sliared  the  work. 
Mr.  Geddie  luid  labored  at  Anelgahat,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  inland,  but  Mr.  luglis  com- 
menced work  at  Aname,  on  the  north  side, 
where  he  labored  for  twenty-three  years.     lu 


lives  of  his  work,  which  cvown  an  able  and 
honorable  career  as  missionary  for  thirty  years. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Lawrie,  from  Scotland,  joined 
tbe  mission  in  1879,  and  after  a  furlough  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  is  now  at  this  post. 

2.  Folana.—The  Rev,  John  Williams  visited 
FoluuH,  and  succeeded  In  conciliating  the  na- 
tives, but  his  death  prevented  his  carrying  out 
his  purpose  to  send  teachers  to  them.  Samoan 
teadiers  wen;  lefi  by  the  '"Camden"  in  1841,  but 
they  were  killed  and  eaten  or  thrown  In  the 
sea  two  years  later.  Two  Aneityumese  wei* 
the  pioneers  from  the  work  at  Aneltyum,  mid 
they  were  token  to  this  island  by  the  "John 
Williams"  in  1853.  In  the  face  of  persecution, 
they  stuck  totlieir  post,  were  joined  later  on 
by  another  teacher  from  Aneityuin,  and  one 
from  Ilnrolonga,  and  in  1866  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Copeland  and  his  wife  arrived  at  this  island, 
where  work  has  been  carried  on  fiiithfully  ever 
since,  though  i(  is  still  one  of  the  most  dittlcuU 
fields.    A  medical  mission  has  been  establislied. 

3.  Ai>iwa.—la  1810  Christians  from  Samoa 
settled  here  OS  teachers,  hut  little  progress  was 
niede,  and  tbe  arrival  of  rcinforeemenis  from 
Aneilyum  was  the  cause  of  an  outburst  of  long- 
smouldering  haired  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
who  held  a  grudge  against  Aneityum  on  ac- 
count of  former  cruel  practices.  The  two 
Aneityumese  teachers  were  attacked,  and  one 
was  killed  but  the  other  escaiied  and  fled  to 
Andlviim,  Other  native  teachers  took  up  the 
■work,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Nemeian,  as  the 
fallen  teacher  was  called,  and  in  1866  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Paton  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  people 
were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  his  teach- 
ings, lire  mission  house  stands  on  a  spot  long 
used  for  cannibal  feasts.  After  eight  years  o1 
labor  the  island  was  completely  Christianized. 

4.  TrtftHn.— The  *'  lighihouse  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,"  as  this  Island  has  been  called,  was  a 
very  hard  andtiyinB  field,  and  the  work  here 
was  accompanied  with  unnsual  disaster  and 
death.  John  Williams'  native  teaclieis  had  to 
fiee,  and  Turner  and  Nesbit  of  Ibe  L.  M.  S.  were 
also  forced  to  escape  for  their  lives  in  1843. 
From  that  time  till  1858  Samoan  teachers  repeat- 
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edly  Irieil  to  iiitrotliice  the  gospel.  Once  in  lS.'i3 
lui  oiiLliit-iik  of  :iii  epiili-iiiic  of  suiiill-|iox,  ciiiv- 
kssly  iiitrudiK'L'il  Uy  nC'iiliforaluu  Khl|).  inctiis^itt 
tbr  imtlvi's  AKiilQst  fon'igiii-rv,  nod  llio  Siiitiiiim 
teucluT  with  liis  fumtly  lli'd  iti  uii  upcii  bum  to 
Aueilyutii.  lu  IS54  IhV  visit  of  a  i>uny  i>f  Ttin- 
nese  to  Aneitrum,  wliiire  tlicy  noted  with  ^voii- 
der  the  impruvcmt'iiti^  of  C'lirisluiii  dvilirjitiuii, 
gave  ft  favonible  turn  to  the  worit,  for  Ihty  re- 
quested  teaeliers,  niiii  two  weru  sent;  inniiy 
listeuc'd  to  thdr  in  struct  ion  and  it  st'eiiicd  us 
though  heatheui^iti  nonld  l>c  given  ii|)  Itiit 
the  rectirreuce  of  an  epidemic  led  to  theolil 
superstitious  fears  of  (be  buuefnl  inllnejice  of 
the  leacUeiiJ,  and  f<ir  n  time  the  livi's  nf  tlie 
teachers  were  in  danger,  liut  tliev  remained 
frtilhfully  at  work.  In  IS-W  Rev.  John  Patoti 
and  Rev.  Mr.  (.'upelaud  landed  on  the  island; 
Kev,  J.  Vf.  llatbewin  and  Ihe  Uev.  S.  F.  Jolni- 
eton  iiud  wife  joined  llieni  soon  fnini  Ifova 
Seotia.  lu  185U  3[r.  C'o|H.'1and  left  to  take  .Mr. 
Inglis'  work  ill  Aneiiyun),  and  n'itbiu  three 
years  Jicssrs.  Johnston  imil  )bithei=on,  3[rs. 
Paton  and  cliild,  Mrs,  Matheacm  and  eliild.  were 
deiul,  and  Mr.  I*uti>n,  distreHRingly  ill  binisclf, 
after  iMissInglhroii'.dituin'OwinKstene^  nf  deutb 
and  in  periffroni  tic  initives,  was  forced  to  Hee 
fmin  tlie  inland.  Tlic  Itev.  Thomas  NeilMiii 
resiiine<l  work  here  in  ISUt*,  an<l  Ijy  Ijip  meilieul 
skill,  and  tlic  e\eK'ise  of  conimou-sense  and 
Sc-oteb  cantiou.  he  haij  liet-n  able  tii  uiiitiniie  iu 
the  work,  and  eii«iunigin;r  leKiiIls  are  seen. 

5,  £'i'ow<.(«jf-i.— Not  (inly  by  the  lilo.xi  of 
■\Villiams  wa«  this  missiiin  iiehl  wateml:  it  is 
the  scene  of  other  mjirljnlonis  as  well.  Cbris- 
llnn  teaehcrt)  from  bamoa  placed  ben!iii]f40 
suffere*!  mucli  persecution,  and  were  forced  to 
leave  tho  following  year.  Eiglil  years  later 
some  yonng  men  were  taken  fmin  tii'is  islanil  to 
Samoa,  and  (here  instructed  iu  Cbri^tillnity. 
Tbey  rcltimcd  in  1853  to  work  smong  their 
people:  one  went  back  to  heathenism.  Ijiit  tbc 
others  remained  faithful  till  iheir  ileath.  The 
Bisliop  of  New  Zealand,  who  spoke  the  Kro- 
nmugan  langnngc  and  full  d<-cply  iulercstcd  iri 
the  work,  secure'il  several  natives  to  study  m  the 
IniininL'-sclioiil  at  Aiiekland,  who  were  C'liris- 
tiani/x'd  and  sent  kick  to  InlKir  for  their  c<inii- 
trynien.  Christian  hiHncnce  was  exerted  from 
Aneilynm  as  well.  In  1^57  Itev.  G.  S.  Gor- 
don of  Nova  Scotia  was  statiiined  al  Knnnaiiga. 
For  four  years  be  bdiored  with  nntlrln^r  neal 
and  devotion.  lie  Iranslaled  Jonah,  Ihe  GosjkI 
of  Luke,  Acts,  and  a  cateeliism  and  hymn- 
books.  But  a  hurricane  swept  over  the  island; 
doing  jireat  damage:  the  measles,  inir()dn<-<:d  by 
u  tradrng-ves.sel,  caused  Ibe  death  of  hundreds 


of  the  i/eople;  anil  tlie  old  superstilloni 
gani  lo  the  evil  influences  of  foreigners  to 
po»iCssion  of  the  natives,  and  stirred^  up  by 


enemy  of  Ihe  miKi'ion,  Ihe  angry  pei. 
dercKl  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  on  the  2(lth  of  Jlay, 
1861.  S<niie  of  the  Christians  fle.i  to  Aneltyiim 
and  told  the  tragic  slory.  Bit^hop  Pat.teson, 
liimself  a  maityr  afterwards,  was  the  first  lo 
visit  the  island  after  the  mtirder.  He  felt  tJie 
loss  of  his  friend  very  deeply.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  stop  and  visit  blm,  as  be  made  Ids  an- 
Dnal  visits  to  the  isbinds.  Now  all  he  cotild  do 
was  to  retail  the  burial- service  over  Ihe  grave 
where  Ihe  mangled  remains  had  been  bnried  by 
the  faithful  Christians  before  Ihey  sought  wfety 
in  fligbt. 

The  Rev.  J,  D.  Goidon  came  out  from  Nova 
Scotia   iQ  1804   to  take  up  the  work  of  Itls 
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brother.  He  found  ri  scritlcred  Initstil!  faltlifui 
dock  of  Ciirisiians,  wiio  had  l.wn  brave  enough 
lo  keep  up  the  services  on  tho  Bablmlh.  lu 
180H  Mr.  J.  McNair  joined  Ihe  mission  from 
Scuthintl,  but  be  died  in  1H70,  and  after  a  few 
years  Mr.  Gonlon  severed  Ids  <imncc1ion  with 
the  mission,  lie  Rtill  remained  in  Kroniaiiga. 
and  hoped  (o  establish  a  mission  lo  Santo,  and 

?erhapjs  New  Guinea,  befoii'  he  dii-d;  bnt  in 
iari'b,  Itfti,  while  revising  llie  translation  of 
tile  sevenlii  chapter  of  Acts,  whnre  Ihe  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen  Is  recorded,— the  same  passage 
which  oecu]iIe<l  Bishop  l>alteson  on  Ihe  morn- 
ing of  Ihe  day  he  fell  a  inai'lyr  at  Nackapn, — 
lie  was  murdered  by  a  native  who  had  ci>nielo 
him  iiijon  uii  apparently  fdendlj  eiTind.  In  Ihe 
same  3'ear  Rev.  Hugh  Robertson  and  his  brave 
voting  wife  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia.  Know- 
ing well  the  danger,  they  delilH'rately  {hose 
En  I  manga  as  tlieir  held  (if  labor.  Since  then 
thebloiKlof  the  martvrs  has  1  Hi  me  rich  fruit, 
for  tlie  report  for  lewSJ  siiys:  "The  work  on 
Eronianga  was  never  more  I'licouraging:  the 
converts  ai'e  doing  all  in  their  |Hiwer  to  help  on 
Ihe  work  of  the  mission,  and  under  constant 
training  they  are  growing  in  lihcndily  and 
other  gnices  with  gratifying  ralitdily." 

In  the  church  at  Dillon's  liiiy  is  u  tablet 
whose  brii'f  record  is  n  litliug  close  lo  this 
slight  sketch  of  the  work  al  Eromanga: 


■sBiiy,  KJtliJiil)-,  IBTO;  t 


iiiH  lloy.  '.tb  Mar 


«  I'liri* 


"rtliyof  all  BCiTplnlinn, 


The  olber  iKlnnds  are  visited  by  menus  of  the 
'•  Davspring,"  a  vessel  itivcn  by  the  Sunday- 
scliool  children  of  Nova  fk-olla.  The  tniglc 
history  of  the  mission  lias  interested  numy  in  it, 
and  at  present  there  an.'  eight  branehes  of  the 
Pri'sbvlerlan  Church  reprcsenlcd  in  the  New 
Ilebritles  Missions,  wi'h  iti  niissionaricKandlSO 
native  teachers. 

Ill,  Oi-ffMHiztiffoH.—HhQ  eight  churches 
supporting  this  mission  are:  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  (.'anada  (formed  by  the  union  in 
187(1  of  the  varirius  liraoches  of  Scotch  Pres- 
bytcriana  In  Canada  im<l  the  Jlarilimo  I'rov- 
inces);  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  including 
now  till!  Rfifomicd  Pnsbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  l]n;  Presbyleriaii  Cbnrehes  of 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Olago,  'i'asmania. 
South  Australia,  and  New  Poiilh  Wales.  The 
Estahlish«l  Church  of  Hcotland  also  renders 
support  in  connection  with  the  church  in 
Canada. 

The  representatives  of  these  various  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  formed  tlieni- 
selveainto  one  SviimI. called  the  "  New  Hebrides 
Mission  Synod,  which  meets  annually,  and  is 
tlie  supreme  authority  in  Ibe  mission  in  all 
general  matters,  each  missionary  being  under 
the  Synoti  In  a  general  way.  while  personally 
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ihu  Bible  imo  aoU  pieatUiaj,-  iii  a  language  as 
ililleruut  t'ruui  lliat  ui  any  ulh<;i:  muu  as  Eug- 
li^  ii  from  Fn;ucli  OT  FkhcIi  from  GermiLu. 
unity  iif  luutliixl  U  aitiied  at  and  acliii-'ved. 
Ulil  iLS!>o<:ialioua  are  furgollcu  in  lliu  New 
IIi^briclL-Hi  "  UHlablislimcQl '  mtu  ua<1  "Volun- 
tarluH."  men  fnitu  the  molbtr-churcli  aud  the 
ciiliinliii,  wiirk  togclhcT  wiiU  one  interest,  and 
fiinu  iiulewl  a  "  Ciiited  I'resbyteiiau  Chm-cli" 
ill  reality  and  praetiie. 

Kcw  HcrriiliMl.— 1.  A  tonu  on  tiiu  isl- 
mill  iif  St.  Tliuiiins,  West  Indies,  whieli  wiis 
the  Bccui:  of  tlic  earliest  direct  efl'oi't  made  by 
any  Christiiiii  cinumuiiiiy  for  tbe  conversion  of 
tLc  ig!i(ir;iiit,  debased,  aiid  enslaved  West  Indian 
negro.  New  llerruUiit  is  ptcD^autly  situated  on 
iiigii  ground,  backed  by  liilis  of  j-et  greater 
eleviition.  Us  distance  from  tUe  town  of  St. 
Tiininas  is  nearly  four  nules  in  a  nortLeaslerly 
diredion.  For  sevcrHl  years  tlie  missionaries 
en  !^1.  ThoLiina  occniiied  a  very  bnmblo  and  un- 
liealCiiy  leuctnent  in  tlie  village  of  Tappus,  now 
Die  town  of  St.  Tliomits,  and  preached  the  gos- 
pel here  and  on  tbe  neighboring  estates;  but  in 
1737  they  purchased  n  small  plantation  on  an 
eteviiled  and  healthier  locality,  to  wlilcU  they 
gave  the  name  of  Pozaii[ieul)erg,  which  was 
abiirtly  aflcr  formed  into  a  setilement,  aud  in 
1753  received  the  uamu  of  New  IlerrnUiU.  It 
hoH  nt  [iresent  only  a  Kmall  congregation,  the 
majiirily  of  the  inhabitants  hftTing  I'emoved 
nearer  to  the  town. — 3.  A  town  on  southwest 
eoast  DfUreenl.tnd,  south  of  Umantdc  Mission 
station  of  the  Jluravlans.  Originally  a  group 
of  huts  built  by  Jioruvian  misaloaaneH,  which 
now  has  grown  to  be  quite  an  extensive  settle- 
ment. Occupied  1733  by  Matthew  and  Christian 
Stacli.  the  lirst  missionaries  to  Greenland.    Has 
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feet  in  height.  There  are  a  few  lof  i  ier  volcanic 
niuuinaius,  as  Timfjariro  <tJ,.".yO  feet),  which  is 
occasionally  active;  XuaiJerhui  tB.lOO  feet),  and 
Mount Eguiont  are  ixiiuct  vulcaiioes  alxive  the 
snow-line.  In  the  biiuih  Island  Mount  Cook 
rises  to  nboul  13,w0  net  in  height.  New  Zea- 
land is  situated  in  the  tioiitli  I'ucitic  Ocean, 
1,2U0  miles  snath  of  tlie  Aiisiraliau  coutinent^ 
aud  about  ti.OUtt  miles  from  CSau  Francisco. 
The  entire  group  lies  between  b4°  iitid  48°  S. 
latitude  and  ItHt"  aud  1711   E.  louf^iiude. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  tlie  finest  in   lUe  world.      "The 
climate's  delicate,   llie    air  most  sweet,  fertile 
lenn  annual  temperature  of 
.  for  the  whole  colony  is,  in 


delicate, 
is  the  isle."  The 
the  different  seaso 
spring   55  , 


«8% 


.■57  , 
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tlon,  10,04)0.  Cl'iief  town.  Nassau.  Mission 
field  Itaptist  Missionary  Society;  1  mlssionarj', 
3  evangelists,  5  oul-siatioiis,  413  clinrch-mem- 
bers,  57  day  and  430  SablMlh-scholars.  Wes- 
leyoii  Methodi!<t  Missionary  Society;  2  mission- 
aries, Ti  native  helpers,  963  church-members,  6 
chapels,  1  school,  3G  scholars. 

IVcw  Rotterdam,  an  out-station  of  the 
Momvian  station  of  Waterloo,  in  Surinam, 
South  America,  huitt  on  a  narrow  peninsula 
north  of  the  river  Nickeris,  in  tlie  village  of  New 
Itoltcnlam.  The  sea  has  made  such  encroach- 
ments on  this  peninsula  that  the  church  and 
mission  buildings  have  been  twice  removed 
farther  inland. 

Bfew  Zealand.— The  colonj;  of  New 
Zealand  consists  of  three  islands,  viz.,  North, 
South,  and  Stewart's  Islands,  logelher  wiik 
certain  small  islets.  Tbe  North  Island  is  44,000 
square  miles,  the  South  Island  55,000,  and 
Stewart's  Island  1,000  square  miles.  Thus  the 
area  of  the  three  islands  in  round  numbers  is 
about  100,000  square  miles.  Tbe  principal 
islands  are  separated  by  Cook's  Straits,  and 
Stewart's  Island  by  Foveaux  Straits.  The  entire 
lengthoftliecolony  is  1,100 miles,  and  resembles 
Italy  iu  form,  while  in  siio  it  is  somewhat  less 
than  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  North 
Island  the  niounlaius  occupy  one  tenth  of  tbe 
surface,  and  vary  in  height  from  3,500  to  6,000 


In  future  it  will  become 
the  favorite  resort  of  persons  seeking  health 
fi-oni  all  parts  of  the  world,  possessing,  iis  it 
does  within  a  limited  area,  the  most  charuLing 
scenery  and  most  desirable  climate.  The  death- 
rafe  is  only  10.29  per  1,000. 

The  natives  are  of  Malay  origin,  and  superior 
toother  inhabitants  of  the  Putilic,  intellectu- 
ally and  physically.  The  Maori  is  the  average 
size  of  a  European,  viz.,  5  ft.  6  in.,  but  not  so 
well  developed.  3Ieniallyihenatives  are  capa- 
ble of  very  considerable  development,  anil  may 
hereafter  fulfil  Lord  Jlacaulaj's  prediction  of 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Gover- 
nor appointed  by  the  ciuwn,  and  a  Ministry,  a 
Legislative  Council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  a  House  of  Kepreseniatives  elected  by  the 
people.  Though  tlie  provincial  system  of 
government  is  abolished,  the  colony  is  divldeil, 
as  nerelofore,  into  the  following  provincial 
districts  : 

Auckland,  p^iilalion  130,379;  Taranaki, 
population  17.999;  Wellinglon  (seat  of  govern- 
ment), 77,536;  Hawke's  Bay.  34.568;  Marl- 
borough, 11,113;  Nelson.  a),203;  Westland, 
15,931;  Canterbury,  131,400;  Otaro,  140,154; 
Chatham  Islands,  199;  total,  including  Chinese 
and  half-castes,  578,483.  A  census  is  lakeu 
every  three  years.  The  last  census,  in  Decem- 
ber. 1888,  estimated  the  population  in  round 
numbers,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at  607,380. 
The  Maoris,  estimated  in  1885  at  3,000,000.  now 
number  about  40,000,  divided  into  many  tribes, 
and  scattered  over  an  aiwi  of  45.156  square  miles. 
They  are  chiefly  located  in  the  North  Island. 
Only  some  S.OOOarefonndHvingon  the  reserves 
provided  by  the  government  in  the  South  Island. 
The  kiiiK  (nominal)  resides  in  Waikato,  in  the 
provincifl  district  of  Auckland.  His  influence  is 
paramount  within  a  limited  radius.  Occasion- 
ally he  emerges  from  his  solitude  and  reaches 
the  confines  of  civilization,  and  learns  European 
vices.  He  donned  the  blue  ribbon  some  years 
ago,  and  the  outside  worid  has  not  heard 
much  of  him  since.  Recently,  too,  there  has 
been  a  dispositioi    '  -  . 


Christian  influencesj  and  though  the  social  ci 
dition  of  the  aborigines  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
there  is  an  undoubted  movement  upward  la 
some  districts  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  wise 
provision  of  government  lo  give  them  power  to 
elect  members  to  represent  them  in  the  legis- 
lature, which  meets  yearly  to  make  laws  for 
the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
colony. 
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Thereafter  it  was  freqii en  11^  visited  by  wbftlers; 
and  eveutimll;  tbe  first  missionary  oi  tbe  cruss 
lancled  in  1814,  aLd  entered  upon  bis  Inbor  of 
love  at  ihe  closeof  Ibntyear.  Thenposlleof 
tlie  Maoris  is  tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Slarsdeu.  aud 
to  Uira  belongs  tbe  bonor  of  Laving  publicly 
unfurled  the  imnner  of  thecross  in  ilie  '-Greater 
Britain"  of  the  South. 

Marsden  was  the  chaplain  at  the  penal  set- 
tlement of  Port  Jiiclison.  and  he  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  Maoris,  who  used  occasiouaDy  to 
visit  Sydney  as  worliiuc  hands  in  whalers  and 
email  merchant  men.  He  built  a  hut  in  bis 
parsonage  grounds  for  their  reception,  aud  bad 
as  many  as  thirty  slaying  with  him  at  one  time. 
Be  WHS  greatly 'impressed  by  their  superiority 
over  other  savages,  and  in  180T,  wheu  he 
visited  England,  he  persuaded  the  (.'hureh 
Hissionary  Societv  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lisdiment  of  a  mission  in  this  colony.  Dcliivs 
of  various  liinds  look  place.  Jusl  as  the  mis- 
sion partv  were  about  10  leave  Sydney  on  one 
occasion ,'ue(vs  arrived  of  what  is  liuown  nx  the 
"Massacre  of  the  Boj'd"  at  Ihe  harbor  of 
■Whangaroa.  Tbe  uaiives  altaclied  the  vessel 
out  of  revenge  for  indignities  suffered  liy  one 
of  their  chiefs  at  the  bauds  of  the  eaplain,  tbe 
vessel  was  burned,  and  the  crew  and  passengers, 
amounting  lo  nearlj-  seventy  persons,  were 
killed,  only  eieht  having  escaped.  The  general 
horror  caused  by  lliis  event  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  "o'er  true  tale"  of  cauuilmlism 
connected  with  il.  In  1814  Marsden  mirchased 
the  brig  "  Aclive,"  of  110  tons  biinten,  to  l)e 
mainly  used  for  Ihe  purpose  of  (he  mission. 
After  sbe  had  paid  n  preliminary  visit  to  Kew 
Zealand  to  reconnoitre.  Alarsden,  on  Ihe  10th 
Hoveniber,  1814,  embarked  on  board  to  for- 
mally open  the  mis.sion.  He  took  with  him  three 
]ar  missionaries,  Kendall,  Hall,  and  King, 
witli  Ibeir  wives  and  children,  n»  udvcnluroiis 
friend  named  Nicholas,  and  eight  Maoris,  in- 
cluding a  chief  named  Ruatara,  whom  he  bad 
befriended  in  Sydney,  and  bis  uncle,  the  far- 
famed  Hongi,  destined  ere  long  to  become  the 
most  powerful  man  in  New  Zealand.  The 
"Aclive"  first  went  lo  Wliangaroa,  the  scene 
of  the  Boyd  massacre,  where  Marsden  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  confidence  of  tbe 
natives,  and  afterwards  to  Rangihoua,  Ruiitara's 
Tillage  in  tbe  Bay  of  Islands.  We  have  a 
grannie  account  of  the  first  service,  which  was 
Beld  on  Christmas  Day.  Ruatara  enclosed 
about  half  an  acre  of  land  with  a  rough  fence, 
erected  a  reading  desk  and  pulpit  in  the  centre, 
and  covered  the  erection  with  some  black  cloth 
ie  had  brought  from  Sydney  for  the  purpose. 
Be  also  arranged  some  old  canoes  on  each  side 
of  the  pulpit  as  seats  for  the  English;  llie 
native  portion  of  the  congregation  was  10  sit, 
according  to  custom,  on  the  ground.  Finally 
be  rigged  up  a  flagstaff  and  ran  tip  the  English 
colors.  The  service  was  bcgtm  liy  singing  the 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm.  While  tiie  service  was 
being  re^  the  natives  stood  up,  and  sat  down 
at  the  signals  ^ven  by  Korokoro's  switch, 
■which  was  resuiated  by  the  movements  of  the 
Europeans.  Slarsden  preached  from  the  text, 
"  Behold,  I  bring  vou  glad  tidings  of  great  toy," 
and  at  Ihe  end  of'tlie  sermon  Ruatara  told  the 
natives  in  their  own  language  what  tlie  mis. 
sionary  had  been  talking  about.  "  In  lids 
manner,"  says  Marsden  in  hia  Journal,  "tlie 
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gospel  has  been  introduced  into  New  Zealand, 
aud  J  fervently  prajr  ibnt  the  giorp-  of  it  may 
never  de|iart  from  its  inltabitaots  tdl  time  sliali 
be  no  more."  The  whole  scene  must  liave 
been  as  dramatic  and  aflecliug  as  anything 
recorded  in  Ihe  romance  of  missions. 

Tbe  work  thus  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Slar.iden 
and  his  coaiijulors  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  3Iissiouary  Soclely  advanced  Ihrough 
various  vicissitudes  tmtil  in  the  year  of  giace 
J841  Bishop  Selwyu  was  consecrated  Bisbop  of 
New  Zealand  (see  Mt-laucsian  Mission).  He 
was  a  prince  of  missionaries,  and  with  apostolic 
zeul  aud  tidellty  consecrated  his  noble  talents  to 
the  cause  of  his  divine  Lord,  There  arc  many 
at  this  hour  in  tlie  colony  whose  lives  iiave  been 
intlueuced  for  good  by  his  wise  and  In  iy  (.br's 
tian  counsel,  lie  was  a  true  fr  n  I  to  o  c 
than  one  mt«ionaiy  outside  the  im  le  of  he 
Church  of  England.  The  next  to  nt  the 
field  were  ihe  Wesley  ana, 

Iiwasiu  lti23thai  thepioiicersof  M  ti  >d  ni 
first  set  foot  in  New  Zeniaiul,  In  I-ei  n  of 
that  year  the  Itev.  Samuel  Leigh  con  n  need  a 
mission  in  Ihe  North  Island,  unde  the  u  i  ict 
of  the  Standing  Commillee  of  tlie  Wesleyaii 
^(eiiiodist  (.'htiriii  in  London.  The  first  station 
was  planted  at  Kueo,  Whangaroa.  in  tiic  north- 
ernmost piiri  of  what  is  now  the  Auckland 
Proviticial  District.  Here  the  Rev,  Nallianiel 
Turner,  father  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Turner  of  Christ- 
church,  look  charge  in  1823.  For  over  four 
years  the  work  was  carried  on;bul  the  soil  was 
stublioru,  little  progress  was  made,  and  at  last 
disaster  overlook  the  mission.  On  January  0th, 
1827,  Hongi  Ilika,  the  famous  cliief  of  the 
Ngapuhis,  "  The  Napoleon  of  Kew  Zeiiianil," 
atlvanced  on  Wbangaroa,  and  thesliition  was  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Turner  auti  bis  family,  iilaniieii 
in  ihe  night,  lied  through  the  bush  for  twenty 
miles,  to  Keri-Keri,  the  Chnrcli  of  England 
mission  station  on  tlio  Bay  of  Islands.  The 
fugitives  were  in  serious  peril  during  their  flight, 
but  their  lives  were  saved  by  the  chief  Paluone, 
known  afterwards  in  coioniid  days  as  Edward 
Marsh,  and  near  Keri-Keri  they  were  met  by 
tbe  Episcopalian  missionarj',  llie  Rev.  Mr.  Wit- 
liams,  who  with  a  parly  of  natives  went  out  to 
succor  Ihem.  On  January  81si  tbe  members 
of  tlie  Wesleyan  Mission  left  for  New  Soutli 
Wales.  They  did  not  long  allow  the  ground  to 
lie  idle,  however,  for  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  Ihey  had  re-established  a  mission  in  New 
Zealand.  The  station  wasnt  Hokianga,  and  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  Revs.  John  Ilobljs  and 
Stack.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  at  Jirst 
slow.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1830  the  mission- 
aries had  obtained  no  success,  and  were  appre- 
hensive that  orders  would  lie  received  from 
England  to  break  up  the  station.  Under  this 
impression  Mr.  Hohbs  wrote  home  requesting 
permission  to  be  nliowed  to  remain  alone.  But 
a  reaction  was  at  hand.  Later  in  the  year  the 
missionaries  were  able  to  report  that  twenty- 
eight  yoiingmen  and  l>ojs and  six yoiingwiimen 
were  living  in  (be  station  under  instruction. 
IJyibeend  of  1831  tliere  were  some  converts, 
and  tlie  tlr^  class,  of  five  men,  was  formed. 
The  Rev.  John  Whiteiey.'who  met  a  martyr's 
ilcalh  in  the  last  war,  arrived  at  tlie  ^y  of 
Islands  on  May  21sl,  1H33,  The  mjj^ion  work 
w-as  now  extending,  and  needed  more  lidiorers. 
In  the  school  there  were  foiirhundred  scli<)lars, 
chiefs,  old  and  young  men  and  w<imen,  nod 
even  slaves.    The  first  great  success  of  the 
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mission  occurred  in  1834.     On  one  Sunday  in  the  Sabbatli,  lejiriiing-  to  read  portions  of  God's 

tbiityLiiruiglilyonc  converts  were  baptized,  and  Word  traualated  into  theii'  language:  in  short,  I 

fuiirteuu  (;riii)>les  married  iu  tlte  mission  chupel  ecem  to  see  u  natiou  horn  in  a,  day."     TJr'U 

at  Mauguugii.     In  Dcccmlier  of  the  same  year  followed  the  war  and  its  attendant  evils,  wLii'li 

Itiere  iii'ilvud  at   llokianjrti    the    Itev.   Jamea  aeeiniidforatiinetocoiiipletelyarrestmissiouury 

WalHa.  still  livingat  Auckland,  after  more  tlian  operations  in  New  Zeiiluud.   Itwa3U0tuntilld4l  . 

ilEty  yi'ars' service  !n  theWesleyiin  ministry.  Unit  Ihe  I'l'C'sbyterian  Church  entered  upon  tbia 

In  ISifc.  with  Mr.  Whiteley,  be  foiiuded  a  sU-  field  of  labor.      The  Itefortned   Presliyterian 

tioii  at  Kawhla.    In  1836  tlic  Bov.  J.  Bullur,  Church  of  Scotland  sent  out  two  saintly  men, 

well  remembered  iu  Canterbury,  cuine  lo  New  Slossiu,  I>un«in  and  Inglis.    The  former  is  the 

ZLiilaixl  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Turner's  family.    At  |Mitriarch uiiuisiet  of  Fuxton,  wbotakeaawarm 

the  end  of  1837  tliere  wei'e  fifteen  cbapela  or  interest  iu  tbe  evan^lization  of  the  uuiives; 

out-Hlations  in  connection  with  the  parent  chapel  the  latter  is  the  ez-missionary  of  tike  New  Heb- 

at  Mangnngii  and  on  the  Uokianga  lUver.     A  rides  who  lias  trans]at«d  the   Mew  Testament 

prill  ting- [>resa  luid  hecn  ust  up  at  thuiul^iou  into  tbe  language  of  that  lutereaiing  people, 

station,  audthonsniidsof  small  books,  in  Maori,  JBothlhe  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand 

were  ixsncti   therefrom.      In  1838  llie  mission  and  the  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland  take  a 

house  and  store  at  Jlangiingu  wove  accideatally  deep  interest  in  the  aborigines,  and  (or  many 

hiiniod,  their  inmates  escaped  with  diSlculiy,  years  have  employed  asents  specially  among 

and  but  little  of  their  contents  was  saved,  de-  them.     The  liev.   Mr.   Blake,   M.A.,   labored 

spite  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  ilaoris.     This  successfully  in  the  South,  while  Messrs.  Honore 

year  the  wiirsliipiiers  at  tiio  missluu  chapel  at  and  Milsou  have  tolled  in  the  North  Island 

the  same  \)lt\ca  hail  increased  to  a,  thousand.  amid  miuiy  discouragements,  but  not  without 

T/ie     Mr»lej/an   Chiireh  in,   the  Colony. — On  some  memiure  of  encouragement.    Mr.  Houore, 

March  I9th,  1839,  the  Ilev.  J.  H.  Bumby,  who  in  1889,  reported  lo  the  committee  that  "  the 


religious  life  of  the  Maoris  ii 


.    drowned   little  more   thtin   a  year  later     moral  and  

in  the  Waileimila,  ari'ived  from  England  to  imits  of  bis  district  would  compare  favorably 
take  <'liiirge  of  tlie  niissiou.  He  was  accoin-  with  tiiat  of  au  ec|ual  number  of  Europeans. 
paniLil  by  Miss  Bumby  and  by  the  llevs.  C.  Prom  many  dlrcoiions  prayers  ascend  in  behalf 
Crei'd  and  S.  Ironsides.  Next  year  it  was  an-  of  the  Mauris  that  they  may  be  saved.  The 
nimnceil  rhat  there  were  connected  with  the  Baptists  of  New  Zoalaud  were  not  unmindful 
mis-iioii  1,300  comnuinicants  or  accredited  of  the  Maoris,  but  could  not  well  overtake  the 
Gliui'<'h-tni.-uibers,  iind  600  catechumens  or  per-  'Ns-ork.  However,  a  Christian  friend  coiumuni. 
sons  on  trial,  Iu  1S44  the  Itev,  Walter  Lawij  cated  with  Mr.  Spurgeoa  and  succeeded  in 
landeil  at  Aucklun<l,  and  was  instrumeutal  in  having  a  missionary  seut  from  tlie  Pastor's 
eMtablishinga  eollcgein  tlial  town,  and  a  native  College  to  labor  in  llic  North  Island.  The 
ni'Nlel  Hcliiiol  at  the  Tliree  Kings.  In  1855  the  Sidvation  Army  also  bas  penetrated  into  the 
Australian  Conference  Mils  formed,  ibc  flratscs-  dark  places  of  heathenism,  and  in  its  own 
siiin  lieiiig  held  in  Sydney,  under  the  presidency  w-ay  arrested  the  altenlion  of  the  natives.  How 
of  tlie  liev.  \V,  if.  Boyce.  Tiiis  Conference  far  It  has  influenced  the  native  niind  and 
inulcrtiMik  the  control  of  the  New  Zealand  Mis-  heart  it  is  diflicnlt  to  conjecture.  Enough  has 
sioiis.  By  that  time  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  been  slated  to  make  it  evident  that  tbe  gospel 
this  colony  had  18  circuits  or  stations,  30  thrtmgh  diverse  agencies  has  been  brought 
European  ministers,  308  European  and  3,0TI>  witliin  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society,  both 
3Inon  members,  3,514  EuropeaiiHnd7,r)90  Maori  Shircpean  and  native.  Tlie  desideratum  in  the 
adliereiils,  T33  European  and  4,418  Maori  Sun-  colony  at  this  moment  is  the  moving  of  God's 
ilay  scholars,  10  ohnrclies  for  Enropeaus  and  T4  Spirit  upon  the  people.  Sleanlime  tlie  work  of 
for  Maoris,  31  oilier  preach ir^  places  for  Eu-  organization  progressed  steadily.  The  Church 
roijejttiK.  and  131  for  IkCiioris.  The  history  of  the  of  England,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Bishop 
English  WesleyauOhurch.undertbeAustralian  Selwyu,  had  Its  foundations  laid  firmly.  The 
Conference,  is  one  of  steady  progress;  thatof  FreeChurchof  Scntlandlnllsinfancytumedils 
the  'ihuni  Church  one  of  disaster.  Through  the  thoughts  to  the  "Brighter  Britaiuof  the  South" 
spreadof  thellau-hau(atrihelivingin  tlieWd-  as  a  suitable  field  for  emigration.  Hither, 
katovalley  southot  Auokland)siiperstition,  and  therefore,  her  wise  eons  came  under  the  pas- 
Ihe diminution inllietiumbersofthonativerace,  lorul  care  of  Dr.  Bums,  and  under  the  serene 
the  meinhership  fell  from  thousands  to  a  few  southern  sky  unfurled  the  blue  banner  of  Pres- 
liuiidreds.  ITio  brave  Whiteley  was  shot  at  byterianlsin.  Hence  Otago  and  Southland  bear 
\Vliitecliffsinl809,byniemen  towhoseweltaro  the  Impress  of  Knox  on  Ihe  educational  and 
he  had  devoted  a  lifetime,  and  for  a  lime  the  ecclesinslical  systems  formulated  in  the  south- 
Jlaoii  Wesleyan  Chnrch,  like  the  other  nallve  em  part  of  the  colony.  Happily  from  one  end 
churchi's,  in  the  North  Island  at  all  events,  of  New  Zealand  to  the  other  Ihe  leading  Pres- 
ai'cmod  in  danger  of  Iteing  almost  swept  away,  byterian  churches  of  the  world  are  blended 
IHsaitran^coineidcnce,andyetnot8trange,  Into  one  brotherhood,  and  the  antipodes  pre- 
thatlHitlisocictiesslioiild  have  almost  analogous  sent  to  the  world  an  undivided  and  s.acred  one- 
experience.  Early  in  the  field,  and  enjoying  ness,  except  in  so  far  as  Oingo  and  Southland 
signal  blessing  in  their  work,  we  find  the  Wes-  arc  geographieally  and  otherwise  a  distinct  and 
leyan  missionaries  full  of  gladness;  anon  they  separate  synod  for  a  time.  The  Wesleyan 
were,  in  18GB,  filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay  at  Church,  as  already  indicated,  developed  mar-  . 
Ihedisistcrsbrouglitonby  warandsuperstition.  vellously.  From  being  an  outpost  it  began  to 
Very  similar  was  the  oitlcal  through  which  the  assume  the  form  of  a  duly  constituted  organiza- 
Church  Missionary  Society  lind  to  pass.  The  tion. 
first  bishop  of  that  Society  (Sclwyn)  traversed  In  1874  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  thk  colony 


the  colony  by  land  and  sea,  and  wrote  homo:     had  grown  to  such  dimensions  tliiit  the  New 
'■Evcrj-wherc  I  see  the  people  eager  for  In-     Zealand  Conference  was  formed,  with  admuiis- 
■'---    meeting  for  daUj'  praj'crs,  keeping     Irative  hut  not  legislative  functions.     Thefimt 
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session  wiis  held  in  Christ  Church,  and  Ibe  late 
Kev.  Thomas  Buddie,  a  velenm  of  the  eiirly 
days,  was  elected  president.  Tliere  were  then 
114  European  nnil  12  native  churches,  M'ilh  148 
olhcr  preaching  places.  The  ministers,  inchiil- 
itig  supernumeraries!,  missionaries,  and  proha- 
tioners,  numbered  o6.  There  were  ItlS  luful 
preachers,  HO  class-leadera,  3,937  thun-li- mem- 
bers, 23,793  attendants  ut  public  worship,  iitiil 
8,460  Sunday-scholars,  irlth  000  teuchcrs. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Keiv  Zealand 
Conference  the  cliurcli  Liw  more  than  doubled 
its  membership,  and  the  work  among  the  jluuris 
has  siiowii  signs  of  revival.  According  to  the 
statistics  presented  to  the  hist  Coufcreiiec,  there 
were,  at  the  end  of  ISSS,  103  Europeiui  and  Hi 
native  Wesleyau  churches,  374  Euro|Kiin  and 
33  3Iaori  other  preaching  places,  tJ5  nilulsiers, 
843  European  and  46  llaori  local  ureacher«, 
336  European  and  13  JIaori  cla.ss- lenders,  7,121 
European  and  204  Maori  church -members,  5.050 
persons  on  trial  for  memlicrship,  47,099  Euro- 
pean and  2.766  native  atleudanls  at  public  wor< 
ship,  and  1^^,033  SuDday-schulnrs  with  3,030 
teachers.  Wiiat  a  eoiilrast  thette  figures  present 
to  those  of  IS-l."),  when  the  European  Ciiincli 
members  were  liiit  OOl),  while  those  of  the  llaori 
race  numbered  3,000. 

The  principal  feature  of  Wesleyan  Cliiirch 
history  of  recent  years  Itas  been  the  movement 
for  separation  from  the  Aiistridasian  Ucneral 
Conference,  and  for  tho  establishment  of  a  con- 
ference wlih  legislative  powers  in  New  Ze:iluud. 
A.  proposiiion  to  effect  this  was  rejected  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in  Christ 
Cliurch  l[i  18tt4.  Tho  principal  reforms  which 
the  advocates  of  sc|)aratioii  wished  to  effect  in 
the  ciiurch  were  two — firstly,  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  itinerancy,  so  ns  to  enable  min- 
isters, with  the  consent  of  their  congregations, 
to  remain  at  one  station  for  more  than  three 
years:  and,  secondly,  the  recognition  as  church- 
members  of  godly  persons  who  do  not  meet  in 
class.  Afler  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  for 
independence  in  1884  it  was  hoped  lljat  the 
General  Conference  would  grant  these  reforms 
to  the  whole  of  the  Weslejan  Church  in  Aus- 
tralasia. The  last  meeting  of  lliat  conference, 
however,  passed  over  without  this  being  done, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  New  Zealand  Wesleyans  in  conse- 
quence. 

Nor  did  the  Congregationalisis  and  Baptists 
fail  to  organize  themselves  into  unions.  The 
manifold  advantages  of  tliese  unions  and  con. 
ferences  are  recognized  specially  in  relation  to 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing feature  In  tho  colony  to  find  the  missionary 
spirit  universally  diffused  through  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations.  In  every  Instance  aid  is 
given  to  missions  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
while  eagerly  prosecuting  evangelistic  work 
and  building  up  the  cause  of  Ofarist  in  New 
Zealand  itself.  Home-mission  work  is  best  fos- 
tered by  evangelizing  tho  regions  beyond. 

The  churches  of  New  Zealand  have  sought 
from  tbe  l)eginning  to  make  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  Pacific  ihc  chief  centre  of  evangelization. 
Bishop  Selwyn  not  only  attended  lo  tlie  spiritual 
wants  of  the  colony,  but  established  successfully 
an  important  mission  in  Melanesia,  with  Norfolk 
as  headquarters.  In  1855  the  martyr  Bishop 
Patleson  was  appointed  to  take  the  oversight 
tJiereof.    It  is  now  a  diocese  of  New  Zealand, 
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and  the  present  bishop  (son  of  Bishop  Selwyn) 
has  a  seat  in  the  General  bynod. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  devoted  its 
attention  siiecially  to  work  among  the  alwrigi- 
nes  of  Ihe  New  Hebrides.  This  field  Is  sacred, 
not  only  by  the  blood  of  Williams,  but  also  by 
the  blooil  of  Ihc  devoted  Gordons.  The  Rev. 
W.  Watt  and  his  wife  have  labored  there  ou 
the  island  of  Taiina  for  twetity-otie  yearn,  and 
at  length  Ihe  cheering  intelligence  reaches  Ihe 
colony  of  spiritual  quickening.  The  island  of 
Ambriin  was  occiipii'ii  by  tho  faithful  lni^sion- 
ury  Cliarles  ilurray  anil  Ids  di-voted  wife,  who 
was  taken  from  his  side.  This  island  is  now  ta 
be  (M'cupied  by  another  laborer.  Besiilcs  these 
Messrs.  Milne  and  !Miclicl!«ti  are  toiling  at 
Njnma  and  Bpi,  and  Sir,  Small  was  recently 
oi^aineil  and  appointed  lo  Ihix  promising  field 
of  labor.  The  group  of  island-  ^\'liicli  liear  this 
iLumearc  sllua'ed  lo  tho  ■tioribcast  of  New  Cale- 
donia imd  to  the  west  of  the  lljis,  in  south  lati- 
tude between  14~  and  20~,  estimated  at  3,000 
square  miles.  The  group  endiraces  Ecpiiitu 
Santo,  Mallirollo,  Ambnm,  Aneityuni,  Ero- 
manga,  Tannn,  etc.  The  Inhabilatits,  varltiusly 
estimated  at  from  50,000  lo  l.'iO.OOO,  are  Lirgely 
savage,  lliough  u  gnoilly  numlicr  nii:  in  tinich 
with  the  gos[K'l.  There  are  in  all  17  Euro- 
pean nLissfonaries  coiuiccted  willi  Ihe  mission. 
Jtesides  these  more  than  100  tnitive  loacUers  per- 
form Ihe  offices  of  preachers,  evangelists,  and 
teachers  »n  twenty  different  islauils. 

Thus  the  cburclK-s  of  New  Ziiiland  eo-opcrato 
with  the  Free  Churi'h of  Scotland  nntl  the Prcs- 
byterlan  Chunrhes  of  Canada  and  Australia  in 
evangelizing  the  New  Ilebrldeans.  The  Word 
of  God  has  uceii  Iranslaled  In  the  languages  of 
several  islands.  The  climate  is  trying  iii  some 
parts,  and  the  French  for  a  time  nieiiaced  the 
mission,  but  hitheito  the  L[>nl  has  lilesseii  and 
protected  His  work  in  these  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  Weslejiin  Chunh  dispatched  tie  Kev. 
G.  Brown  lo  New  BrilaiD.  with  some  helpers- 
from  Ttmga  and  Fiji.  I'li  fortunate  I  j-  four  of 
these  men  were  niurderetl.  Slid  the  woi'k  was 
prosecuted  with  zeal  aiui  flrmtiess.  and  now 
solid  progress  has  been  made. 

The  Congregationalisis  have  co-operated  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  anil  In  a  gen- 
eral way  gave  monetary  help,  though  they  have 
DO  distinct  organization  otherwise  of  their  own 
in  the  Pacific,  nor  do  they  emploj'  any  mission- 
aries  of  Ihcir  own.  The  Baptists,  on  Ibe  other 
haod,  are  specially  interested  In  India,  and 
iiavo  sent  two  ladles  to  engage  in  zenana  work. 
Considering  the  limited  membership  of  this 
church,  they  have  done  noble  service  for  the 
Lord  in  establishing  this  Important  mission. 

From  the  ulxivo  outline  it  will  appear  that 
New  Zealand  is  not  unmindful  of  her  duly  lo 
the  heathen  in  the  Sonlh  Sea  Islands.  The 
results  achieved  may  not  appear  to  critics  com- 
mensurate with  the  treasure  and  blood  ex- 
ponded,  nevettbelesB  red  progress  has  been 
made  by  Ibe  various  organizulions  employed 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Ihe  heathen.  The 
church,  liowever,  is  only  now  fully  awakening 
to  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  work  to 
bedoneintlie  Pacific  forthe  Lord  Jesus.  Mean- 
while the  wonder  Is  to  see  so  many  islands 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  the  habitations  of 
horrid  cruelty  now  enjoying  the  Hght  and  love 
of  heaven.  The  results  cannot  be  tabulated  by 
pen  and  ink.    There  shall  come  from  these. 
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soiillicra  seas  an  iimiimerHblt;  company  wlikh 
111)  iniiu  cjiii  iiiiiiibti',  of  uU  naliiius  ami  kindreds 
Hiiil  pe«iili!  ami  tongiits.  Even  si),  come.  Lord 
J<;siis,  iiud  reign  over  these  lovely  isles  of  the 

jrissiouury  «>eietIeH  at  work  hi  New  Zailnnd; 
C.  J[.  tt.,  with  8B  Hlatfoiia  In  the  Ihreo  dioceses 
of  Anckliiiul,  Wiiiiipu,  nnd  Wellhigloii;  l.'J  or- 
dniiKrd  tuissioimrieH.  2  iinordiiitied,  Ola  chui'ch- 
mciDliers.  Tlieir  work  Is  among  the  llHOrls. 
WeKleyaii  S[ethodist.  MiMsioiiavy  Society,  with  a 
large  iLiiiiilicr  of  alations;  304  cniirchea.    Prim- 


South  Inverciirgill;379cliLireli-memhers.  8Sna^ 
live  workers,  10  scliools,  tWl  ucliolnra.  Uuiled 
Mclliodlst  Free  Churches,  wilh  stations  at  Ad- 
ding) od,  Auckland,  Christ <.-hu re Ei,  Malveru, 
Napier,  Oxford,  Ilnngiora,  lieeflon,  Richmond, 
Weilington,  Weslport  and  Ohnrleston,  and 
Woodvllle;  80  native  workers,  808  clmrch-mem- 
bers.  CoUmial  and  (lontinentnl  Society.  Nortli 
Gterinan  l[issionnry  Society,  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventista  (Anieriua). 


of  Kev.  .John  Newton,  Sr..  who  were  all 
horn  in  India  and  educaltll  in  America.  John, 
the  subject  of  this  sketcli,  graduated  at  the 
inedical  college  in  the  Unlversitv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, went  lo  Iiiilia  iudcpenilently  of  the 
lh)anl,  lii-caine  aniemlicr  of  tlie  mission  in  1860, 
luid  was  afterwariis  owlaiued  lo  the  luinistrj'  by 
the  PriMbylery  of  Lodiana.  His  flret  regular 
work  as  a  doctor  was  at  KuiioorlhuLi,  hut  from 
IHOtt  to  1880  he  was  stationed  at  Snbathoo, 
wherehehndadls[H!ii5ary.  After  Dr.  Kewion 
was  {KKilcd  there,  the  poor-hoiiae,  established 
forty  yeara  before,  liecame  the  Lei>er  Asylum. 
As  ft  pbysioinn,  be  took  speeial  iitlcrest  ui  (he 
lepers,  and  cxpeiiineiiled  with  tlic  view  of  dis- 
covering some  nieiliciiie  that  iniglit  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  diwcasi'.  lie  bnilt  several 
houses  near  the  raisKion-houso  that  he  might 
the  more  eftectlvcly  minister  to  his  imtlcnts. 
Conshleriug  them  not  as  mudieiil  patienis  onlj', 
but  as  the  poor  who  needed  Ihe  gospel,  he 
hiul  a  small  bidldlng  erei;ted.  which  served  the 


ship,  on  Iho  Lonl'a  Day  liohling  special 
vicea.  Dr.  Nuwtou  waa  an  earnest  preacher, 
skilful  physician,  and  an  excellent  writer. 
Thoiigli  of  scliohirlv  turn,  he  was  mucii  en- 
gaged iu  {tiueiiition,  bazaar  preaching,  and  labor 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  local  garrison.  His 
most  responsible  charge  was  (hat  of  Ihe  Leper 
Asylum,  having  89  inmates.  A  missionary  as- 
sociate thiis  apenks  of  iitm  after  his  death: 
"  No  love  in  thia  diU'k  world  lias  ever  seemed 
lo  me  so  much  like  the  Saviour's  as  thai  of  Dr. 
Newton  for  his  lepers."  A  corrc-spoiideut  of 
one  of  Ihc  Indian  newspapers  says;  "  He  n-as  a 
ti'iie  mfssionary,  obeying  in  the  letter  and  in 
tiio  spirit  the  command  given  to  tike  tirst  mis- 
sionaries, not  only,  'prencli,  saying  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand,'  but,  '  heal  tlie  sick, 
cleanse  Ihe  lepers.'  He  did  this  so  far  as  me<1i- 
cal  skill  and  sunitiiry  science  enabled  him." 

Dr.  Neivton  died  July  39lh,  1880,  of  cancerof 
the  stoinaeb,  after  a  jicriod  of  gi'eat  sulfering. 
The  fniientl  was  numei^ously  allended  bj  Euit)- 
pcaaaaud  natives.  tiHoldicrs  who  loved  him  car- 
ried the  coHin  from  the  house  to  the  cemetery. 
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last,  my  labor's  done,"  was  sung.  The  n 
sny;  "His  flue  endowments,  thorough  knowl- 
(dgtJof  tiie  language,  great  devotion  to  (he  work, 
make  his  removal  a  severe  loss  to  the  mission- 

TWeyoor,  a  city  in  South  Travaucore,  India, 
300  miles  south  of  Madras.  Uuiduism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, devil  worship,  and  various 
forms  of  degrading  superstitious  are  met  with 
among  the  Hindus,  Pulyars,  and  aborigines 
who  compose  the  population.  The  caste  system 
prevails,  and  the  marriage  lies  are  very  loose. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  in  some  parts  very  un- 
healthy; average  temperature  80'  F.;  annual 
rainfall,  60  inclics.  Mission  sbition  London 
Missionary  Society  (1838);  1  missionary,  1  lay- 
worker  and  wife,  1  female  misslon^ny,  60  out- 
slations,  4  native  ministers,  1,112  church-mem- 
liers,  47  Sabbath-schools,  3,140schohirs,  42  day- 
schools,  3,678  scholars. 

Scz  Perces  Tersloii.— The  Ncz  Perces 
belongs  to  tlie  languages  of  North  America,  and 
is  spoken  bv  the  Indians  of  Idaho.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  ^spel  of  Maltbew  was  made  b^  the 
Hev.  II.  H.  Spanlding  of  the  Oregon  Mission 
of  the  A.  B.  V.  F.  M.,  was  first  printed  in 
Oregon  in  1845,  and  was  i-eprinteil  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1871.  A  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  John  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
George  Ainslee,  and  printed  by  the  Pi'esbyterian 
BiBird  of  Publication  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
{Specimen  vei-se.  Matthew  £8  :  19,) 
Kanki  wiwjhnatb,  awltaalshkailkith,  nyi- 
kashlipb,  wlwatashph,  Awibaptainaiikith  im- 
niuua  Pishltplm  wanikitph,  wah  Miahspim. 
Wanikitph,  Wah  Holv  Gbostnim  wanikitph. 

Njf'aiiffa  or  Clitnj'ana  Version,— The 
Ng'anga  belongs  (o  the  Bantu  familv  of  Afri- 
can languages,  and  is  spoken  W  irllies  living 
around  Ijtke  N\-assa.  In  1886  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  published  the  New 
Testament  In  that  language. 

IV'gkanirplmi  i"  the  lyovince  of  Kwang- 
tnng,  China,  Station  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian ^Mission  among  the  Hakkas. 

Ngombe,  town  in  the  Congo,  West  Africa, 
I>etween  Lukolcla  and  Equator  station.  Mis- 
sion station  Baptist  Missionary  Society:  3  mis- 
sionaries. M  church-membei's,  36  scholars,  38 
Sabbath-Bcholars. 

IVicuna^  volcanic  Isle  among  the  southern- 
most New  Hebrides,  Melanesia;  basSOO  inhabi- 
tants. Station  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission, 
supported  liy  the  Church  of  Otago,  A  congre- 
jmlion  of  40  chureh-memljcrs,  among  whom  is 
the  chief,  who  had  to  dismiss  9  wives  before 
baptism. 

Xenna  Vertiion.— The  ITguna  belongs  to 
the  Melanesian  languages,  and  is  spoken  In  the 
New  Hebrides,  In  the  year  1870  the  Rev. 
Pcler  Alilne  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Zealand  settled  there.  In  1882  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  the  Gospels  of  John 
and  Alattliew  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Besides  these  two 
Gospels,  the  same  Society  published  in  1886  the 
other  two  Gospels,  and  the  Acts,  also  translated 
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by  Jlr.  :\[ilnf'.  wlio  claims  Ihat  his  (mnslrttioiii^ 
art'  iiilelligible  lo  iilioiit  l.OW  \n-iy\iic.  Of  iIk> 
Kgiina  vfiTiiou  iibouE  S.OaU  i>or[ioi)s  <jE  liif 
Scripture  hiive  tlnis  fur  l)e«ii  tilS|iosc(l  of. 

Xlan  iNlaiidH,  a  i^niHll  groiiji  lying  in  llie 
west  of  Suniulm.  iu  iHlitiiilu  1  luiVUi,  U  coiii- 
poseil  of  one  liirjre  iwlnnd  iiml  wvi'ml  islets, 
and  [^  pHri  of  itm  Dtiicli  Itesiili'iicy  nf  enst 
CoiiBt.  SunintTa.  Art-u.  S.SSSiUJiiiircmili'K.  The 
RlietiisL  Misslomiry  Soi'iely  uhs  i  Kdiiiiins  on 
the  maiu  islnnil.  nt  Gtutong  Siloli  tinil  Fiijiolo, 
bolli  on  ttie  cnst  coiiDt  of  llie  iBlntKl.  'I'lie  jionn- 
luliou  m  t-stiniiitL'il  Rt  :>i!O.OOU,  wtio  i^\Kak  a  clis- 
linutive  langungi'.  inio  wliich  porliuus  <if  llie 
Bible  liave  been  traD^ilIlte(l. 

Xiun  VerNloii.— Tlie  Nins  belong  to  ILc 
3[iiliiyaiHD  langiin.irefl.  imil  iss|)o1icn  in  mv  IsiuiKl 
of  Mas,  nenr  t«nnintni.  llev.  J.  Demiiiffcr  re- 
cciitly  unilerloiik  u  tninslution  of  liie  ScnpliiR'* 
into  liiLs  iiingiiage.  He  Mas  cii[H'i'inllv  fltted 
for  Bucli  ti  nork,  for  lie  linil  coniniitted  tbe  lan- 
BuagK  10  writing,  iiiiil  bad  i>re|iareti  a  giiininiiiv 
in  fiius.  At  ihi'  rti(|iK's1  of  tbe  Klii'iiish  Mi>!- 
sionary  Society,  the  Hiiiisli  anil  Fori'ign  ]!il>le 
Society  print e!i  a  1  London,  in  1874.  an  cxp'ri- 
meutal  edition  of  tbe  Gospel  of  Liil;e.  The 
Book  of  (ienesis  has  also  been  prc-paral  tor  iLe 
press  by  tlic  same  translalor. 

(Specimen  verse.    Luke  22  :  70.) 

A.ndo- wa  lawft'o  ira   ma'aftfu:   Ya'Elg5   liQlo 

<ia   aggi  O'no   Luivalaiii!     Ba  maaui'o  la  iiOra 

ando ;   laml   ande  manua'o,  me  la'odg  ande  s6 

{a  andu. 

KicaraiSlia,  a  repnblic  of  Central  Amtri- 
CH,  bonnileii  norlli  liy  HonduraH,  east  liy  ilie 
Caribbean  Sea,  south  by  CoHia  Itk-a.  iinU  west 
by  Paeilic  Ocean.  Area,  about  40.3(J0  Mpiare 
miles.  The  principal  nioiiiitains  are  in  a  ran<;e 
from  10  lo  30  miles  back  of  the  west  coast,  and 
tunning'  [jarallul  lo  it,  sonioliines  vising  in  Ligli 
volcanic  cones,  sometimes  siibKiiltng^  into  low 

Elaius  or  places  of  slight  elevation:  it  seems  lo 
ave  been  tlie  principal  line  of  volcanic  action, 
and  Nicaragua  is  marked  by  sinne  very  Iiigh 
volcanoes.  The  Coco  Uiver,  nhich  lixes  In  the 
ISegovia  Jloimtains,  is  the  longesl  of  Ccniral 
America,  its  course  iKlng  alH>ut  bliO  miles,  Tlio 
San  Juan  lilver.  120  miles  ions,  is  ihe  only  out- 
let of  the  beeiitifnl  lakes  of  JIanagua  and 
Nicaragua.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  gidd  and  silver.  Climate,  except  iu 
the  very  higlicst  tiortions,  is  essmitlally  tiiipical; 
the  northeast  part  is  very  danip.  rainfall  is 
moderate.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  jjarticiilarly 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  all  tropical  fruits 
and  plants  thrive  alnnxiantly.  Population  is 
about  3'iO,000,  consisting  of  aborigines,  mnlat- 
toes,  negroes,  and  mixeil  races.  The  full- 
blooiieil  Indians,  who  are  dvilized,  are  a  seller 
and  industrious  race,  but  the  half-breeds  aie 
la:!y.  vicious,  and  ignorant.  Ediicatiim  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  sttite  religion  is  liomau  Catliotic, 
an<l  other  religions  are  not  publicly  tolerated. 
The  chief  industry  is  catlle-ruisiiig. 

Tlie  t^apital.  MiLnagus,  has  8.000  inhabitants. 
Other  cities  are:  St.  Leon,  the  former  ca]>ita1, 
a.'i.OOO;  and  Nicaragua.  8,500.  Tlie  consiitu- 
tion  was  proclaimed  1W8.  It  provideaforacon- 
grcss,  the  incnibers  of  lioth  houses  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suUrage.  Ttie  President  is  elected 
for  four  years.     The  Nicaragua  Canal,  when 
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-Mission  woi'k  iu  Nicunigua  is  carrleii  on  by 
llie  Moravian  Ilii.'lliven  Hi  the  coast  region 
called  the  Jlosipiiio  Coast  (q.v.),  whirl)  ivas 
formerly  an  independent  territorj-  under  the 
pmleclonitc  of  Great  Brilain,  but  is  now.  by 
livaty  of  WBil.a  jiarl  of  Nicaragua,  lieeeiiilj- 
(181HI)  permission  lias  been  given  the  Alcnaviaiis 
bv  the  NicariigUiin  Govcnnneuf  lo  follow-  ilieir 
converts  into  liie  intciior,  from  which  the  ini- 
Biomlries  hiLve  been  jealoMSiy  excluded. 

Xicol>iir  l<>laiMl«  MV  :i  MiiHll  i.'rou]>  .it  isl- 
ntnls  altaeheil  In  jiriiisb  lndi;t,  lyiiii:  in  Uie 
Kay  of  licngal,  iiortlieasi  of  r*iimiiiru.  mid  south 
of  llie  Andaman  Islands.  Tlirn.-  are  «  liirge 
islandsnnd  12  small  ones.  Giviil  Micubar  is 
iiO  miles  loni:.  and  fmni  13  lo  lo  niMcs  wide 
'Hie   inlands    ^rc    w.ll     woi.ded    and    fertile. 
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Mcwl>iir  VfP».i«ii.-Tli«  NicolHirlH-longs 
llie  Miiliiy-iiMi   laiiguagfs,  and  is  spoken  in 

e  Nienlmr  isL.nds.  IJiiy  of  liengal.     W  Hev. 
A.  itiilp^toill  ..f  IheMoriiviaii  Uivtbren  Mis- 

lUiirv  S.iei<'tv  i-  pre]wiiinL'  f.ir  llic  BriliOi  and 

)reigii   Ilible    Society    a   trauhlation    of   the 

I-  Teslai 

M4-»im-<litl,  a  city  of  liilliyiila,  Western 
Tnrkev,  (HI  miles  from  Consianlinople.  at  Die 
head  uf  tbe  gulf  of  the  same  name,  ii  was  i  he 
am'ienl  capital  of  liilbvniii,  being  built  bv 
Nicomnles  1.  in  2G4  ii.<'.,  ami  during  Ihe  Hoinan 
Empire  it  was  frci|neiilly  used  as  nn  iiiiiiciial 
residence.  Under  ■[■iirkisii  ruli:  it  deeivased 
very  much  in  importance,  but  has  grown  again 
since  the  extension  <if  the  iiiilwny  from  Consian- 
linople  into  Ihe  interior  of  the  priA'ince.  Its 
Turkish  name  is  Ismidt. 

Sliiuiion  station  of  llie  Wesiern  Turkey  5Iis- 
sion  of  the  A.  ]{.  C.  F.  M.  (ItHD).  It  is  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  any  miisioiiary  families  have 
resldeii  Ihcre,  largely  on  account  of  the  pri'va- 
Icnce  of  malaria;  i)ardivjig,jusl across  llic  bay. 
and  Adabaxar,  aliout  HO  niileii  iniaiKl,  being 
more  healthy.  Thei'e  is  a  successful  work  iu 
Niomcdia,  and  a  church  witli  a  native  pastor. 

Kllgata,  a  seaport  and  the  place  of  greatest 
commerdal  im]iortun<*  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  main  island  of  Ja]Hiii;   populaiion,  44,470 

flCttTi         Tli^i  ^-1l«-  iV-    iA.,iil1«-  Kii.l    <.,,!.    tl...  ^i%.,...i., 
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levelled,  [lavHl  witli  gravel,  well  dniined. 
cleaned,  and  lighted  willi  coal-nil  oiitained  in 
the  neigiiborliood.  Il  has  a  tiourlshing  inland 
trade,  and  contains  nntional  anil  private  banks, 
a  government  hospital,  and  n  school  of  fomgn 
languages.  Mission  siationof  the  A.  R  C.  F.  M, 
lIRt^);  ^  missionaries,  4  missionaries'  wives,  5 
other  latiips,  Vi  native  helpers,  7  oiit.-slations,  % 
churches,  226  churcii-mcmlwrs,  8  scliools,  a85 
scholars,  lieformed  (Uuicii)  Church,  U.  S.  A. 
la  church -me  ml)crs. 
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Xhi^fknToli,  jirefctturnl  city  lu  the  prov- 
iiicu  <if  Ngaolin'ui,  KHxlem  CliIniL,  unrthwcst  of 
Hiiugcluui  and  south  of  Nankinjc.  MIskiod  sta- 
tliiu  nt  the  China  Inland  Mission  (18T4);  4  mis- 
siuniiricH,  3  unlive  helpers,  1  church,  48  church- 
mi 'in  liurs,  5  clia|>c1s,  4  (itit-stiitious,  1  school,  10 
wholuvK. 

\lli;[|>0,  one  of  Ihc  five  treaty  porta  of 
t'hiiia.  o|)eiii;d  to  foreigui-rs  by  the  treaty  of 
iSi'i,  Is  one  oF  tliu  moKt  imporiiint  cilits  of  (he 
enipiif.  imd  lliu  priiici|wl  empoTitim  of  the 
(.'hetianji;  |ii'oviii(re.  It  Hliiuils  east  of  the  luoiiii- 
\a]iv',  in  a  pluiii  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihc  Takiu 
ur  Nin^po  Itiver,  10  milmfioin  lis  month.  The 
iilil  Willi  Hurniuuiliug  it,  25  feet  high  auil  IS 
fet't  hrond,  is  in  a  good  »tnte  of  prenervalion, 
ThevL'are  the  tisiinl  gates  uf  nil  Chmtise  \ralle<l 
ciiJL-H,  uorlh.  enHt,  south,  aud  wcitl,  anil  two 
utiicrs,  lii-KiOes  two  piis^^ai^s  for  hcnits,  in  the  5 
miles  circuit.  The  pvitieipal  striking  huiliUngs 
lire  the  larcu  ici'-hoiisL'H;  the  Niugpo  ]ingoda. 
lilt)  feel  high :  mid  the  Dnun-towcr,  tinill  eiirlier 
llian  Ihe  13th  century.  Temples  and  inonas- 
levies  are  numerous,  and  very  haudsoiiie.  The 
houses  are  mostly  linllt  of  brick,  and  are  usu- 
ally of  hill  one  uiory.  The  city  siifttred  from 
the  ravages  of  Ihe  insnrgentis  iliiring  the  Tai- 
jiing  relK'llioii,  when  it  was  occuiiied  for  six 
iniaiths  (1804). 

The  foreign  trade  of  Niugpo  is  quite  conrfd- 
enihle.  Silks,  cottons  (Naitkeen  lakes  its  name 
from  lliid  city),  siraw  hals,  wliite-wood  carv. 
iiigs,  are  the  pi'incipal  products.  It  was  occu- 
pied hv  the  GnjrliKh  forces  on  the  ISlh  of  Oc- 
lolier,  1841,  after  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  ('hinhid,  wan  successfully  stormed. 

The  elinnitc  of  Ninirpo  is  variable:  the  usual 
ranjre  of  lenipe  111  Hire  is  from  20°-100'  F.  Tiie 
niinfall  Is  excessive.  The  population  of  Ibc 
cily  and  surroimiiing  pluiu  is  esllmated  at  -lOO,- 
000.  A  distinctive  dialect  is  spoken,  ended  Ihe 
Mngitii. 

:Mission  slnlion  of:  A.  B.  M.  U.  <1843):  1 
mi-wionarv  niul  ivifc,  3  physicians  and  wives.  3 
oiher  ladies.  14  out-slaiions,  15  native  preach- 
ers, T  churches,  348  ehui'ch -members,  3  Sunday- 
sehoots.  100  scliolnrs,  9  schools.  133  scholars. 
Pn-sbyierliin  Church  (Nortli),  1844;  2  raisaion- 
4,  2  other  hidios,  87  unlive  i 


C.  ^I.  S.  (1B4H|;  3  mls))k)nnries.  3  fenlnle 
sionaries,  4  native  ministers,  100  Chrisliaus,  1 
college,  3  schools,  Tl  scholars.  China  Inland 
3Iission  (1857)1  3  out-sintionswiih  a  loud  of  107 
conimuni cants.  Free  Methodists,  3  llineraut 
]ircaoliers,  10  local  preachers,  S79  church-mem- 
bers, 4  chapels,  9  preaching  places,  'S  Sunday- 
schools,  33  scholars. 

?El»t[po  ColloqiilHl  VcrNtoii.  —  The 
Kingpo  Ih'Ioiisn  <o  the  languages  of  China,  and 
is  sjHiken  ill  Ningpo  and  vlcinily.  An  »lilion 
of  lh(!  C'hiiiese  Ken-  'i'eslamcnt  in  Ihe  Niiigpo 
colloi|iiinl  was  pnlilislied  at  London  in  1868  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Itev.  Messrs.  F.  F.  Gotigh 
and  Hudson  Taylor.  The  American  Bible 
Society  juihlislied  n  re-revised  edition  in  1880. 
An  edition  in  ISonian  ebiiracters.  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Lowl  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  Mis- 
sion (who  Lad  previously  issued  a  Iriinslntioii 
of  Isaiah  in  1870),  was  i>ul)lisheil  in   1874.     In 
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1871  the  American  Bible  Society  published  the 
Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  both  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Rankin.    The  American. 
Bihie  ^ciety,  which  had  nli-eody  published  the 
New  Teslament   between   1853   and   1859,  in- 
tends 1o  publish  Ihe  Old  Testament  in  this  dia- 
lect.    At  pixsent  a  representative  coinniillee  is 
at  work  revising  the  New  Teslament. 
{Speciimit  vene.     John  3  :  16  ) 
Roman. 
Ing-wB   Jing-nolng  se-rfh   shii-kan-zong   la» 
tB'.go   din-i^,    we    s-16h    Gyl-ii-go    doh-ylang 
ng-ts,  s-teh  ■vjen-pah   siang-stng   Gyi   cii-kwu 
feh-we    mili-diao,    tu   hao   teh-djob    iiong-yun 
'weh-miog. 

Mlnalalk,  district  in  the  province  of  Fuh- 
klen,  China.  Station  of  the  C.  M.  S.;  976 
communicants,  91  scholars. 


and  Chesunl  College;  sailed  August  llth,  1840, 
as  a  missionnrv  of  the  L.  M.  S.  lo  Tanna,  one 
of  tiie  New  Heliiidts  Islands,  Tile  nailves 
were  so  hostile  Ihat  he  went  lo  L'p<dn,  where 
he  settled  soon  nt  Fasitoonla.  and  had  the 
charge  of  ten  villages.  He  spent  miicli  time  in 
vlsiltng  the  out-staiions,  and  was  one  of  the 
missionaries  wJio  accoin|wnieil  the  Nova  Scotia 
brethren  lo  select  Iheir  station  in  the  New  Heb. 
rides,  on  Hie  island  of  Aneitynm.  lie  uns  one 
of  the  revisei's  of  the  Samoan  Bible. 

On  the  deaihof  Mr.  Stall  won  by  in  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  he  removed  to  Malua  and  ttKik  cliarge 
of  the  nupsion  seminarr  diirini:  Mr.  Tiirner'a 
absence.  When  Mr.  Ellis  left  Samoa  in  1863, 
in  aiidilion  to  Ihe  work  of  llie  seminaiy  he  took 
charge  of  Ihe  slution  and  niinsion  press.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Malua  he  prepared  for  ihe 
students  many  lectures,  sermons,  noles  of 
Scripture,  etc..  wliich  were  subscquenlly  pub- 
lished in  England  under  his  supervision.  He 
spent  some  eight  years  longer  in  the  mission 
Held  hi  various  departments  of  usefiilm 


NIMilwo,  a  city  in  the  Nagoya  dislricl,  Ja- 
pan. Mission  station  of  the  Methoilist  Epis- 
copal Church  {North),  U.  S.  A.;  1  native  or- 
dained pastor,  31  church-members,  20  Sabbalb- 
scholars. 

nilsk]'  (Niesky),  a  town  on  south  coast  of 
St.  Thomas  Island,  Virgin  Group.  West  Indies, 
IJ  miles  from  St.  Thomas  town.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  Ihe  Moravians  (17I>3);  1  misaionary  and 
wife,  A  theological  seminary  for  the  natives 
was  opened  here  in  1880. 

?flnc  or  Sava{|[C  Island,  one  of  the  Ton- 
ga group.  Eastern  Polynesb,  between  the  Her- 
vey  and  Samoan  Isles.  Climate  hot;  tempera- 
ture 75°-98''  FiJir.  Population,  4,736  stationary, 
and  303  away  in  ships,  etc.     Itace,  light  cop- 

Eir-colored  Malays.  Polynesians,  "  Hawaiori." 
aiigiiagc,  a  combination  of  Tongese  nnd  Sa- 
moan. Religion,  Protestant.  Government,  a 
kingdom,  ruled  liy  heail  of  clans  under  the 
king.  Social  condition,  now  civilized,  and  very 
comfortable.  The  people  are  peaceable  nnd 
good  subjects,  live  in  good  houses,  and  are 
neatly  clothed.     Mission  field  of  tlie  L,  M.  S.; 
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1  missionary  and  wife,  II  ualive  jmstors,  25 
otlier  lielpers,  11  stations,  11  cliurches,  1,450 
eliurcb-iueiuljers,  1  tlniologicttl  seiuiniiry,  20 
students.  11  schools,  1,599  sclioliirs. 

Sine  Version.— Tlie  Nine  bolonips  to  ibe 
Polyneaiao  l}iuguiig«s,  aud  is  vL'i'oaL-ular  In  the 
people  of  Sttviige  Island,  who  iiuiulier  iilioiit 
5,1KKI;  of  tliese  1,,')00  are  now  profeHsiiig  t'liiis- 
tians.  In  ia6l  llio  Itev.  \V.  G.  LiiWfs  of  the 
L,  M,  S.  settled  on  llie  island,  togtlher  with  the 
Hev,  George  Pratt.  Parts  of  liie  New  Testa- 
ment wei«  priiitedBt  Svdney  in  1883  iiy  the  New 
South  Wales  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Fc)r- 
eign  Bihie  Scieiety,  anil  In  18(17  the  entire  New 
TBitanieiit  was  printed  nt  Syiltiey  iu  uu  edition 
of  a,500.  The  Book  of  I'salms  wn"  puhliRhed 
in  1870.  In  1873  a  reviniil  edition  of  llie  New 
Testiiuient,  aud  Psalnis,  Genesis,  and  Exoilus, 
were  carried  tlirough  the  press  in  England  liy 
Mr.  Lawes;  another  eiiitlim  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Psalnit,  luid  an  edition  of  the  Petila- 
teueh  was  |iiil»lishud  by  the  Britinh  and  Foreign 
Bible  bocietv  in  1881.  Mr.  Lawes  continued 
the  work  of  translating  the  Old  Testament,  »n<l 
during  the  year  18'iH  Genwis  to  3  Kings,  with 
Isaiah,  Jereuiiah.  anil  -Tonah.  were  pnntc-d  at 
Sydney,  -Mr.  Piiilt  reading  the  pn«>fs. 
(Speeinen  verse     John  8 :  16.) 

Nuftutt  pihia  mai  e  fakaalofa  he  Atua  mai  ke 
be  lalolagi.  kua  fa  mai  ai  hana  Tama  fvintalia, 
kia  nakai  mate  taba  Qe  tua  kia  ia,  ka  kia  moua 
e  ia  e  moui  tukulagi. 

IVizamN  Terrllorlett  (British  ludbi), 
on«  iif  iliL'  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
so-called  '■  prolctted  "  or  feudatory  states  of 
India,  governed  by  its  own  native  prince  (in 
this  case  a  Mohammedau.  the  ilescendant  of 
the  ■■Nizani-ul-Mulk,"  or  viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  who  rnled  the  country  as  viceroy  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  but  in  the  decadence  of  the  Delhi  i>ower 
relielled  and  set  up  as  an  independent  prince). 
A  llritisli  resilient  is  maintained  at  the  Mizam's 
court  (see  article  Native  States),  lliis  state 
is  oflicially  known  lis  the  Haiditralmd  State— 
from  the  name  of  lis  chief  city  and  capiliil. 
Among  the  iieople  it  is  mpiilarly  spoken  of  as 
"the  Jloiralai,"— in  allusion  to  the  -Mogul 
origin  of  it's  rulers.     It  lies  in  the  centre  of  tin; 

freat  table-land  whh-h  necnpies  alnitist  all  of 
iidia  .Sfjiilh  of  tlie  Vindhya  .Mountains.  The 
limits  of  the  state  are  norlh  latilude  li'  10  to 
20-4,  and  i-asl  loiighude  74'  -W  to  HV  9.T. 
This  does  not  include  the  district  of  Bemr 
{which  see),  which  is  under  Bi-itisli  control, 
though  nominally  liclongiug  to  the  Niuini's 
slate.  The  area  of  1h<;  statu  without  Benir  is 
about  8i),(KKI  Miuare  miles.  Tlie  population 
(1881),  9,tM.'>,.'i94.  Of  this  number  alwut  10  i«;r 
cent  are  .Mulmmmeilans;  and  as  the  ruling 
dynasty  Ls  Mohammedan,  persons  of  that  faith 
occupy  not  only  the  priucijHd  positions  of  trust 
nd  authority,  hnl  also  pervade  the  lower  ranks 


dialent  within  its  borders.  .Mamthi  is  spol. 
by  the  Iliudu  popnlaitou  of  the  westand  north- 
west: Katnirese  by  the  Hindus  of  the  sf)nth- 
west:  Tehtgii  by  tl»)se  of  the  eastern  dislijcts; 
Hindustani  bv  the  Mohammedans  IhnmghoiH. 
Ihough  Persia'n  is  the  court  language;  and  the  ali- 
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original  tiibes  (Goiids.  etc.)  have,  as  elsewhere, 
eticii  its  own  tongue.  The  chief  city  and  capi- 
tal is  llaiilarabad  (uoi'lh  latitude  17°  33',  east 
longitude  78°  ao ),  with  a  ]ii>pu1ation,  inoliidhig 
siibiirliK.  of  2ill,28~,  largi-ly  .Mohamniedan. 
though  hardly  any  other  city  in  Iinlia  presents 
so  great  a  variety  of  nice.  Thi:  pi'ople  of  the 
cit\'  ai'e  vi'iy  warlike,  and  have  the  habit  of 
going  armed  witli  an  impwinj^  number  and 
variety  of  weapons,  some  of  which,  it  is  true, 
are  aniifpialed,  Ihough  on  occasion  cap:ih1e  of 
etlective  use.  'l"lic "  same  haliil  of  carrying 
wenpims  !.■;  (juitc  luiivi-rsid  among  Mohanimi- 
dans  throughuui  the  stnle:  to  some  extent  Hin- 
du-: alsoadopi  it.  Ii  I:-^  not  umisiial  to  see,  in 
some  villagi'  biwiiar.  i:  nun  with  a  long  match- 
lock musket  over  his  Siioulder,  a  curved  sworil  in 
Lis  hand,  two  or  three  tlaggers  and  knives  of 
dillereut  l>atlerns  stuck  into  his  girdle,  and  a 
shield  of  nncient  jHittcrn  hanging  down  Ills 
Ixiek.  The  pi'i-.'sence  cvei'v«  here  of  the.se  walk- 
ing arsenal*,  togilher  nith  the  violent  and  hit- 
ter fHua1ici->m  of  ilie  avcmgc  Mohammedan, 
and  the  feeling  preiiilling  in  the  minds  of  Ihc 
Moslem  inhabiiants  of  'the  Ilaidandiad  slate 
that  it  is  a  terrilory  snin-d  to  their  faith  and 
power,  often  rendei's  mi,>isiotiary  work  iherc 
diBlcuit,  mil  to  say  dangeiinis;  no  Chrisiinn 
preaclier  bus  ever  been  actually  assiiiled,  Ihougli 
sonieiimes  threats  of  vioh-nee  are  made.  It  is 
not  considered  safe  for  Iiun)]iciins  to  vi-uHire 
into  Haidanihad  City  withiiiit  the  iK'iinlssion  of 
the  authorities,  or  n'ilhout  iideipiate  prolecliou. 
In  other  [wirts  of  the  territory  life  and  proiierty 
are  usually  safe.  Secunilerabiul,  a  city  ehisely 
ndjoinlng  llaiilarabad,  is  assignnl  to  the  British 
as  the  headqiiai'lers  of  thl^  Ilnldaiiihad  subslili- 
ary  force, — iiirnislieil  and  olllcered  by  llie  Brit- 
ish Government  and  paid  for  from  the  revenues 
of  Bemr.  Secuniieniliail  being  thus  directly 
under  British  eoiilitil  is  a  perfectly  safe  place 
for  missionary  operations,  which  have  been  for 
simie  time  In  progress  under  the  care  of  the 
■\Vesleyiius.  The  American  HelhcHlists  also 
have  stations  In  the  Niiiani's  dominions,  as  well 
as  the  S.  I>.  G.  I'he  American  Board's  Alissioa 
among  the  Marat  has  hasexli  nded  its  ojieiii  lions 
into  some  of  the  viilagi'S  in  tlie  western  jiart  of 
the  state,  adjacent  to  the  ltriti'<li  districts  Iq 
which  the  work  of  thai  mission  chiclly  lies. 
Their  work  in  the  Ni/jun's  territory  has  lieen 
largidy  done  by  native  iiinenmls  aiiii  pastors, 
ami  has  atTecfeil  principally  pcr-i>iis  iif  the 
Mang  caste — one  of  the  lowest  of  llie  oiiliaslc 
c1ii.sses  of  the  Mar:itha  country.  Kiliicaiion  iu 
the  SiJiam's  Stale  is  rather  kickward,  and  the 
genet^d  cinidltion  of  the  country,  as  shown  by 
Its  roads,  jxislal  systi'm,  and  o1  tier  appliances  of 
civilization,  iittcsls  the  inetlleiency  and  careless- 
ness of  Oriental  nile.  Vet  the  constjnit  ex- 
ample of  the  Britisli  Govemmttnt  is  not  lost 
upon  the  leailhig  men  in  the  HaiiUirabad  slate, 
and  the  giivernment  Is  slrivlng,  not  altogether 
without  siictrss,  to  pattern  lis  o|H;nilio]is  after 
the  model  thus  stU.  befon;  it.  TEiu  I'liilway 
uniting  Bonihay  and  Madras  jHusses  through  the 
NIkiiui  n  slate,  and  about  l-l  years  ago  a  hniiicli 
line  to  HaidaralKid  City  was  i:ons1ruelHl  bv 
the  Nl/ain's  Government,— though  not  without 
upixisltlon  from  some  of  the  older  and  more 
bigoted  Slolmtninedatis,— and  tlius  his  capital 
city  is  lin)iight  into  direct  com  in  it  ideation  with 
outside  dvilizat ion.    On  the  whole,  although 
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a  degree  lionighled, 


members.     (See  Woiioredjo.) 

\|enhHiigll,  a  Hlationof  1  lie  Basle  Mi^iou- 
ary  sociii^y-  iii  the  province  of  Kwuugtuug, 
Ciiiiia;  3  mi^ouaries,  IK  natfire  helpers,  4uS 
churcJi-mumbers,  197  sclioliirs. 

Nogal  Tnrkl.  also  called  tbe  Kamss  Turk!, 
a  dialect  spoken  by  the  Tiirtars  iu  Ciscaucusia 
an  J  on  the  loiver  Vulga  iti  Rtissia.  Tlie  Penta- 
tcucliatiil  New  Teatainetit  have  Tieeu  trau^lated 
nnii  published  by  theli.  aud  F,  Bible  Society. 

Noiidrkliyllcni,  Mallonof  the  WeUU  Ciii- 
Tiuistic  .MetlioiliHts,  in  llie  Sbillong  district, 
Aaaam,  Iiiilia:  3  cluirclies,  68  cniuinuuicttuts, 
178  Suailay -scholars,  50  day-scliolara. 

Noiiifri'iiiBi,  A  village  ii>  the  Kliasia  Hills, 
Assam,  India,  omlaining  only  40  bouses.  To- 
gether with  Kongrting  it  is  a  ntisstou  station  of 
tbe  Welsh  Calvmlstic  MethodlstN;  3  churches, 
46  cuinmiinicants,  Iu4  Salibntli-seholiirs,  63  day- 
scholars.  One  missionary  ami  his  wife  are  in 
cinirge  of  the  district,  which  includes  eight  vil- 
lages. 

IVonxMatvlitt,  a  station  of  the  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic  Jlethodisl  Church  in  tlie  Cherra  district, 
AN)$ain,  India;  3  native  pi'cachers,  131  commu- 
nicants, 396  Sabbath-scholars. 

Xonslrali  mlsMon  station  of  the  Welsh 
Calvlnisdc  Methodists,  in  Sheila  district, 
As,sam,  India;  1  church.  1  preacher,  18  coni- 
i,  85  Sabbalh -scholars,  46  day-scbol- 


\wil)(ivali.— 1.  Station  of  the  Welsh  Calvin- 
islic  Jlelliodislsin  the  Sliil  long  district.  Assam, 
India;  8  churches,  43  coniiniinicnnts.  194  Sab- 
bat h-Kchol  a  rs,  67  day-scholars.— 3.  Station  of  tbe 
Welsh  Calvinlstic  Methodisls  in  the  Sheila  dis- 
trict. 

XoiigWHr,  station  of  the  Welsh  Calvinlstic 
JK-rhoillsIs  ill  the  Sheila  district,  Assam,  India; 
1  chni'ch,  1  preacher,  31  eoinniunieants,  56 
SabliiilU-scholars,  29  day-scholars. 

\«inoiiti,  one  of  the  Qilliert  Islands, 
JlicrcaiCKla.  IMissfon  sialiou  of  tlic  Hawaiian 
Evaii^gvllcnl  Sociely  (1887).  PopnlatidU,  3.500; 
3  mil  IV  e  leach  era. 

KtmpHroll.  a  siation  of  the  8.  P.  Q.  in 
British  Guiana,  South  America,  with  171 
Chinese  and  172  Hindu  Christians. 

niorfitlh  iMlHiid,  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales,  Auslndia;  the  largest  and  finest  of 
a  smai!  cliisler  of  ifilands  coiisistlngof  Norfolk, 
Ni^nean,  and  Philip  Islands.  Area,  14  square 
niitcs;  elevaliim,  400  feel.  Population,  SOO. 
Muslim  slalion  of  the  S,  P.  G.;  1  missionary. 
HwnUiuarlers  of  the  Jlelanesian  Mission  (q.  v.). 

Xitrlll  AfMca  MiiMloil.  Headtiuarlers. 
19  and  31  Linton  Bond,  Barking,  England.— 
Willi  tlie  fall  of  the  French  Empire  and  the 
establishment  in  its  place  of  the  French  Hepuli- 
lii-,  religious  liberty  was  granted  not  only  1o 
France,  but  also  to  Algeria,  which  was  sub- 


dued by  lier  iu  1830.     Thus  was  North  Africa 

S>eued  for  the  intioduction  of  the  gospel.  Mr. 
eorgc  Pearce,  who  was  providentially  led  to 
visit  Algeria  in  1876,  I'evisited  it  iu  IH80,  and 
returning  to  England  aroused  considerable 
iiiiereiit  III  the  Kabyles,  a  portion  of  tbe  Berber 
tril>eH  inhabiting  tbe  mountains  a  little  to  the 
etist  of  the  city  o(  Algiers.  A  mission  to  these 
interesting  people  was  started.  Mr.  Gratton 
Guinness,  who  imid  a  brief  visit  to  Algeria,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Glenny,  who  hod  independently 
been  making  investigations  as  to  the  condition 
of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  united  in  forming  a 
committee  for  its  management.  In  November 
of  1881  Mr.  Pearce  accompanied  by  Mr.  Glenny 
returned  to  Algeria,  taking  with  them  two 
youus  brethren  to  work  under  Air.  Pearce's 
direction.  They  settled  at  DjemmSa  SahriJ, 
but  met  with  so  much  difflcnlty  through  the 
suspicion  and  opposition  of  the  French  local 
administrator,  that  one  of  the  young  men,  a 
Syrian,  retired  fi'om  the  work,  and  the  other 
reliiriied  iu  the  summer  of  1882  lo  Europe  to 
seek  a  fellow-Ialwrer  with  a  French  diploma 
who  might  be  more  favorably  received  by  the 
local  authorities.  After  encountering  many 
dilflculties,  which  Ihreateued  again  and  again 
to  destroy  the  whole  work,  tbe  mission  was  reor- 
ganized iu  1883.  Severalotherfriends  joined  in 
forming  a  council,  and  a  fresh  band  of  workers 
was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Glenny.  wiio  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Tangier,  the  council  having  deter- 
mined to  widen  its  sphere  to  the  other  aborigi- 
nal or  Berber  races  of  North  Africa.  Since 
then  it  hasslep  by  step  extended  its  work,  es- 
titbiish ins  stations  in  various  places  In  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  ond  Tripoli,  and  a  branch  mis- 
sion to  the  Bedouins  in  Northern  Araliia.  It 
now  no  longer  conlines  itself  to  the  Berbers, 
but  seeks  to  evangelize  among  all  tbe  Moslems, 
and  Is  hoping  to  do  dcHnite  work  also  among 
Enixipeans  and  Jews.  There  are  seven  fields 
into  which  tbe  work  is  divided,  which  though 
tliey  are  small  are  each  worked  under  distinct 
direct  control  from  London. 

Ttie  character  of  the  mission  is.  like  Unit  of 
tbe  Young  Men's  aud  Toung  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  evangelical,  and  embraces  mem- 
bers of  alt  denominations  who  are  sound 
in  tbeir  views  on  fundamental  truths.  The 
missionaries  seek,  by  itinerant  and  localized 
work,  to  sell  or  distnbutethe  Scriptures  farand 
wide:  and  by  conversation  in  the  houses, 
streets,  stiops,  and  markets,  In  town  and  coun- 
try, to  teach  Chrbtian  doctrine,  encouraging  to 
profession  of  faith  and  baptism. 

Educational  work  is  not  a  prominent  feature 
in  tills  mission,  liiit  is  subordinate  lo  evangel- 
istic work.  Sledical  aid  has  been  found  most 
u^efnl  in  removing  prejudices.  A  hospital  and 
dispensary  are  eatablMed  at  Tangier  and  a 
dispcnsari'  at  Fez,  but  in  Algeria  much  dif- 
flciillv  has  been  experienced  through  the  law 
forlii^dinc  the  practice  of  m»iicine  wilbout  a 
French  diploma.  Stations  have  been  formed 
at  Tangier.  Tetuan,  and  SIfroo,  in  Morocco; 
Tlemcen,  Oran,  Hoalagimem.  Akbon,  Djemmfia 
Bahrij,  and  Coiistantinc.  in  Algeria;  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  and  at  Horns,  In  Syria,  uoriheast  of 
Beyrout.  Tliis  is  the  only  mission  seeking  to 
fill' the  grejit  Held  of  Northwest  Africa. 

Norm  German  Mi  Vision  ar}-  Socletj'. 

Headquarters,    26    Ell  bom      Street,     Bremen, 
Germany. — From  the  early  years  of  this  century 
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missioniirv  imiiiDs  linve  evisled  iu  North  Gcr- 
miiny,  Tlii;  tii^si  one — uot  In  siH'tik  uf  ;i  loost'ly 
orgnniKCil  eoui|miij-,  Ihi'  ■■  luusiunl-soeil,"  in 
E»8t  FrleslHiid — n'us  form»l  in  llii'tncn  in  Dc- 
cembiT,  ItllO,  Their  first  willcciions  vrure  soiit 
to  Jnuii'ke  hi  B<.'r]iti,  and  in  1iii»le;  (Uiriug  tlic 
very  liTsI  yeiir  of  llm  or^iui^titUni  two  uitn  |ire- 
seuttHl  [liciiiselves  tii  bt  stiii  us  inissluniirics.  mid 
tliis  led  lu  vijn'fotis  n'cirk  to  Hugiport  Ihcin.  Tlie 
estiibliishnieui  of  (liis  tmiim  is  mtrilintiil  to  llie 
Interest  awukvncd  hv  Jiinickc's  work  in  Borlin, 
and  Ihe  visit  of  .Mli-siiiniiry  Lii  lim-lii.'  lo  Un.-mL-ii 
on  liis  war  fiina  Buslc  to  Lnuilon. 

In  tlie  following  years  nnions  were  formed  in 
Lilbeek  {WUh  iind  in  Iliimlmr;,'  (lB33i,  both 
sending  their  I'onlilhuliiins  to  Itiisle.  In  t1ie<v 
enrly  yeiirs  grtii!  opposition  vun  exix'i'ii'ncert 
from  the  authorities  iind  nmekery  from  tht.'  iieo- 
ple,  Xo  ehnreh  eoiilii  Ik;  Ketiirud  for  their 
nnminl  meetlngK.  nnd  noliees  of  tlieni  (.'oiilil  not 
be  inserted  in  the  [wiiiers  in  conueclion  with 
other  religious  imnonncenicnis. 

The  first  movement  towsirds  a  work  in  com- 
mon WHS  nn  Inviliilion  exiendtil  bj'  tin'  fSliHe 
Bible  imd  ^[[ssionnry  I'nlon  to  the  ni'iglib'>i'iji^ 
Hiinover  and  Hansentic  I'ninn.f  to  iiiteiid  its 
finniinl  meeting  in  ]XU,  An  oririinie  union  van 
not  tnnlemiiliilcd,  bnt  It  wns  1io|H''I  thiit  the 
conference  would  lie  r<']ie»ied  in  •■ubseiinent 
yeiirs.  A  young  theoloL'iml  >iiii!cni  n'-^olved 
at  the  time  to  go  iis  a  tii:-,i<iniin  .  -i^iinl  his 
determillHlion,    nnd   e\pii     ■   I     il-   ■■   -i    iliiit 

he  niiaht  insfmiewiiv  ni I i;ijn 

with  (lie  unions.    Thisk-.l  i,-iiIi;,ii..m  ,-10 

tiie  nd  visibility  of  forming  11  ^oiicty  Itir  jiide- 
jieudent  work.  In  June,  it^^lJi.  11  iireliminnry 
conference  In  Stade  decided  tn  nnike  tlic  pro- 
pa'ial  to  the  vnrions  imions  to  iissemble  for  the 
sake  of  organizing  into  11  societv.  Thi>:  m-enrred 
April  dth.  l»3f{— the  date  of  Ilie  orpini union  of 
the  Nortli  German  Slissioimry  Sticielv.  The 
unions  tlint  thus  united  wen;  Sinde,  ISn^nien, 
Hnmliurg.  Lnnenbnrg,  Itil/elnillel,  L<-lie,  nml 
Bremerlmven.  Befoii;  OHolier,  wiien  tlie  next 
mei'ting  took  Y'hw.  KInishorii  and  llolstein 
hiid  jojiieil  tiie  number.  In  this  llelolier  meet- 
ing the  perninnent  form  of  government  was 
adopted,  wliereliy  tlic  current  nllairs  of  tiiu  So- 
ciety shoiilil  be  curried  on  by  the  committee  in 
llnmliuri;,  Init  its  direction  shonlil  remiiin  in 
the  handii  of  the  nnlon:;  tlial  comprised  the  So- 
cietv:  these  should  nsscmhle  venrly,  and  nil 
declsio-is  should  be  by  inajoiftics.  This  ron- 
fes-sediy  clumsy  form  of  miinagement  is  lliiis 
nceontitMl  for  by  the  histor3'  of  the  orgunixntion 
of  the  Society,  as  a  federation  of  Independent 
unii>n<<. 

A  second  noticeable  fi-aturR  of  tiie  early 
period  of  the  Society,  and  one  destined  to  involve 
It  In  serious  ilIfBciillies,  was  its  confessional 
position.  Bt  ^  3  of  tlic  stntutes  lH)th  Lutlierans 
and  Reformed  were  recognized  nn  its  supporterH; 
the  existing  relations  of  the  two  chnrches  were 
to  lie  in  no  way  prejudiced;  denominational 
diHerences  caused  by  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  two  home  chnrches  were  not  to  tic 
propagatefl  in  the  mission  churches,  bnt  they 
were  to  be  loft  to  develop  in  tlicir  own  wnys. 
This  section  was  adopted  in  Oclolwr.  1886,  in 
lieu  of  a  statement  aifTPA-d  upon  in  April  that  the 
Aiigsbnre  ConfesRion  should  be  tJie  norm.  'I'he 
Slade  Union  lljiithenin)  objected  to  the  earlier, 
as  it  might  give  offence  to  llie  Refoimed.  Sucii 
was  the  lilKiral  spirit  of  the  Lutlierans  at  Uiut 
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In  18,t7tlie  Jlissionary  Inslilule  was  deter- 
mined upon,  an<l  wns  estiililivhed  ill  Hamburg. 
Five  yejiis  inter  the  first  men  were  sent  out  to 
New  Zeaiiind;  in  ItMS  a  temuorar}'  mission  wns 
started  in  India;  In  1«47  Western  Africa  wua 
entered  by  missionaries  of  the  Sociely. 

We  coni-lude  first  the  slielch  of  the  work  at 
home.  Before  lIS.'il)  the  unions  In  Altoiia,  Uos- 
tock,  C'elle,  I.udvigsinst,  Gifickstadt,  Neustii"- 
Ihx,  and  lleide  had  joined  the  Societj-.  Tiie 
thirteen  supportcii  Ihisoigiuii/ationexciuslveiv, 
and  had  n  vote  in  the  general  assembly.  In 
addilion,  idsnil  liiirly  olher^sent  conlriliutlonK, 
extending  from  the  lliissinn  Haiiic  prin'Inces 
wt-jtwaril,  inelniilng  Ilan/iir.  Ij^'iiwe,  and  Cas- 
sel,  to  Eiist  fVicsland.  ^lul  letii  him.-  northward 
to  Alpeumde  in  ^i  lih  '■"i 
lloUleinand  Sctih-Ai.  -,  li 
burg,  did  the  Sec  ■  1  .  11,..  - 
1S48  wasperiiapvUir  -.  nii^ri 


iailv    in 
il  ISnckc- 


;li1  nilow  diM'irinal 


rliauged;  it  Wii~  It 
the  iuslilule.  and 
sionaries;  fnrlher. 
sionni  (£uesi' 


of  tliis,  fn  IKll.  I 


upo 


The  1 


tlie   I 


luatloi 


solve.1 


at  hoi 


such,  comiilicatcd  as  it  was  bv  discimrage- 
inent  in  the  lield,  tluit  the  very  continuation  of 
IheSot-ietv  beeameaniaitcrof  deliiiie.  Wiiiic 
the  iHissi  111  lily  of  mainlnlning  it  on  the  existing 
basis  wns  unanimously  conceded,  the  Meiklen- 
burg  Union  announced  lliat  theynonhl  have  to 
withdraw  on  confessional  grounds.  After  their 
witiidrawal,  with  the  express  stiilement  tliat  II 
was  iKit  oil  aceonnt  of  the  leaders,  lait  out  <if 
regard  to  other  friends  of  missions  in  llieir  ter- 
ritory and  tliat  of  HamiH,  thougii  In  this  case 
on  other  grounds  tiiaii  the  wiiifesalonal  (luestlon, 
elilefly  l>e(!ause  of  the  iicculiar  character  of  the 
man,  the  Society's  headquarters  were  ix-moved 
to  IJremen.  The  Union  there  nssnmed  the  di- 
rection, only  on  condition  that  the  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment he  altered;  the  committee  iiave  now 
full  powers.  Only  in  case  of  closing  or  open- 
ing a  mission  tluld  arc  all  tlie  unions  to 
be  consulted.  Soon  after  the  Stude  and  Han- 
over Unions  withdrew,  and  the  constituency 
gradually  Bssunic<l  ils  present  character. 

The  radhad  elinnge  in  tlie  conslilnencyof  the 
Society  is  due  pirtly  to  personal  ciuises,  partly 
to  the  clumsy  di;mocnitic  mode  of  govern- 
ment, that  preclnileil  the  predominance  of  a 
single  cneigil  ic  man  aaanexecntlTC,  bnt  chiefly 
to  the  gradual  growth,  marked  all  over  Ger- 
many,  of    an    nwient   coufesaonal    scnfiment 
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iiiion„  LutliuKua  Tlie  Sotitly  did  nol,  how- 
ivir    bet   »!■-   CiLllisnth     Uetuniied:     it  alill 

c  itiibiiiLS  iiiitiiljersof  tlJC  Liiiiieniu  mid  of  the 
l^.f  inncil  Lliiirch  fui  tlie  sprtnd  (if  ttic  >;oape1 
iim  >nj  the  III  itlitn  Accunliuglj  Luttieitiii 
niuiibtrs  nre  uu  llii.  conimitteL  ax  well  as  Be- 
forinuil 

Tlic  s(lii>»l  nt  Iliimbiirg  suffered  by  reason 
of  these  (.oufliclH.  Ill  inM  It  was  Irunsferrcd 
to  UrnHLti  lint  wiw  oveu  tben  reiiUy  to  exiilre. 
Limia  Iliiniis  biid  in  1837  lieeu.  elioseu  an  lu- 
S[)i(  (or  lint  he  dccliiied  tbc  cull  beuLuxe  of  hia 
woik  lu  I<nienburg  lu  1S42  be  was  called  as 
etLiiiid  tc-idier  but  he  agiuu  declined,  an  he 
colli  1  nut  k'ave  bi4  a^d  Fiitliei  lie  now  pra- 
p  s    1  t    tut  itrtakt  lit  llennannKbiirg  the  eitu- 

il  I  f  the  nii-.'.iouiitK.s  this  pniixwul  wus 
I  |(  I  but  in  IS/)  islii^becii  said,  be  left 
tl  ^  \  mil  the  relation  vrmt  abniidoiied. 
^  il  --  I  U  isnithouinscbool.  In  1851  the 
I  I     )    pn>«tLKte    till,  work  in  Wesievn 

V  I  I  L  ailimed  1  )1  if  f  tl  U  si 
^  !      iipplv 


e  iKer 


1  Ul  oi  Mil  of  the  Sioe 
del  N'linlilniWehdi  Mis 
]H4fl  tl)  Wi\  iind(.r  tl 
d(,r  \<mIilLiLt>iili(uin>' 

Afkr  (Bieriil  Luiiiii 
pn-.iMl  liiUU'if  work  U 
Indui  iiiioiu  the  Tilii 
suit  lilt  111  H4J  follon 
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but  It 


IS  (lio 


_'ht  n 


84e 


tr](tiii.(l  men  in  India  Ih 

dtcieisodtbt  Ini-omc  be 

coninined   sovorj  soon     w 

the  woik  tliirL      Itnjalitiiiindn  (llrijainabeudi'i) 

was  aswiimid  1)7  tbi,  Ainmcau  Lutheran  Soei- 

e\\    and  <iincc  Ibcii  luimcrons  other  orgiiujza- 

tiiins  luivL  cuiitiuucd  the  work 

lno  joiing  men  who  were  intended  for  In- 
dia nt  the  flrat  were  unable  to  jjro  there  on  ac- 
cimnt  of  |inor  lieallb,  and  were  Neul  Irutead  to 
New  Zealand,  to  wlilcb  there  was  nt  lliat  time 
inncli  emigitilion.  A  share  in  tlie  New  Zealand 
Colonl/ation  Company  was  bonglit  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, wliiub  should  furnish  location  for  the 
station  In  the  northein  part,  of  South  Island; 
but  the  work  there  in  Nelson,  so  far  as  any  was 
pnictieitble,  was  In  the  hnuds  of  other  socle- 
ties:  so  OQO  of  the  men  went  to  Tnrahake  in 
Niirtb  Island,  where  he  stayed  imlil  1861;  then 
the  revolt  of  the  ilnoris  drove  hlin  away,  and 
he  worked  at  Utago  oii  South  Island  till  his 
dentil  in  1800.  Tlie  seoond  missionary  went  to 
tlie  little  island  of  Ruapuke,  just  south  of 
Soiitii  Island,  wjiere  he  is  yet  located.  Money 
Is  still  st-nt  liiin.  but  the  work  is  not  any  longer 
among  the  heatbcn,  but  among  natives  already 
uoiniually  Christians. 

Furtlxerdclachmcntsof  men  were  not  needed; 
so  in  1840  Western  Africa  was  decided  upon, 
and  in  the  following  year  four  men  wore  sent 
ont.  Tbe  locution  assigned  them  was  In  (lie 
French  possessions,  just  under  the  equator. 
The  French  Government  refused  to  give  them 
piTniission  to  work,  and  they  returned,  disap- 
pointed, lo  Accra,  farther  north  and  west,  on 
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the  Gold  Coast,  where  was  a  station  of  the 
Basle  Society.  Here  tUey  learned  that  mission- 
iirles  were  desired  by  tbe  king  of  the  Peki,  au 
Ewe  tiitie  east  of  the  Volta  River,  some  dis- 
tiLnce  from  the  coast.  The  work  soon  began, 
but  with  only  one  of  the  four  men  sent  otit; 
three  had  died  of  the  fever.  This  sad  esperi- 
euce  of  sickness  and  death  has  been  constantly 
rejieated  through  the  history  of  this  iiiis!?ion. 
In  1886  it  was  stated  that  out  of  110  mission- 
aries sent  to  tbe  coast  40  had  returned  broken 
in  health,  SQ  had  died  from  tbe  effects  of  the 
cliuiiito.  ami  30  uf  the  53  children  born  to  the 
uijysioiiaries  on  the  tield  had  died. 

Other  men  were  sent  out,  but  discouTage- 
mciit  and  sickness  was  so  great  that  in  1851  all 
suddenly  returned  to  tieriuany;  one  of  (he 
number  died  in  tbe  harbor  of  Hamburg.  En- 
couraged by  the  Basle  Society,  a  second  at- 
tempt was  Hindu  to  occupy  Peki,  but  this  also 
failed.  Due  man  reimilued  In  Accm,  wailing 
f  p  mission  to  alter  the  plan  and  begin  Urst 
h  ast;  (his  was  not  deemed  advisable  in 
B  m  tud  work  was  again  hegiiu  in  the  in- 
ri  \itcrbut  a  few  months  all  were  driven 

war.     This  led  finally  to  the  adoption 
p  an  snggested  by  the  missionary,  and  a 
n  w  s  opened   in   ISoS,  on  the  coast  at 
K  h  ch  was  (hen  simply  a  harbor,  where  a 

ge  se    ement  was  planned.     The  plan  was 
xeculioii.  and  in  order  lo  reacli  the 
u  econd  station  was  opened  In  1856  at 

Mut  TiO  miles  in  tbe  interior.     In  1837 
nyako,  was  begun  between  tbe  two. 
U  was   opened   in    18.W-18aO    at  Ho, 
n  Wegbe.     In  addition  to  hindrances 

■o     0   male,  other  causes  liuve  brought  gi'eat 
to  the  mission;  the  languajre  was  ut- 
n  ge,  and  must  be  learned  tmd  reduced 
;  wars  have  been  frequent — one  es- 
pi  lat  lasted  from  18BB  to  18T4,  caused 

p  ary  abandonment  of  Waya,  tbe  total 
n  n  of  Ho,  and  much  damage  (o  An- 
jitko.  IIo  wiis  entered  amiln  in  18T,),  and  the 
year  1889  witnessed  the  formal  completion  of 
the  station.  Keta  tins  been  less  unfortunate; 
it  is  the  seat  of  n  seminary,  a  middle  school, 
and  of  a  newly  organized  deaconess'  founda- 


Btations  already  occupied,  Ho  and  Keta.  and  a 
thin],  Amedscbovhc,  just  begun  in  the  north,  on 
higher  and  healthier  laud.  At  Ho,  which  Is 
since  1888  in  Qenutin  territory,  ten  Europeans 
are  stationed, — 6  men  and  4  women.— and  31 
native  helpers.  At  Keta  nre  10  Europeans  and 
OS  native  helpers.  These  number  nn  increase 
of  13  workers  durinc  the  year.  In  the  Eeta 
parish  are  301  members,  with  121>  communi- 
cants. At  Ho,  516  members,  with  383  commu- 
nicants. The  numbers  are  small,  but  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Inst  tew  yenw  is  full  of  promise. 
In  1880.  afler  33  years  of  work,  there  were  203 
Christians.  Ten  years  before  that,  126.  The 
717  membersat  the  present  time  are  distributed 
in  10  parishes,  varying  from  4  to  1^  in  num- 

In  connection  with  tbe  central  stations  are  13 
oul-8tations,  with  native  helpers,  scliools,  and 
chapels;  the  gi'eat  liability  lo  sickness  among 
European  missionaries  has  led  the  Society  to 
emphasize  the  training  of  natives  to  the  work. 
Some  are  being  trained  in  Germany,  others  at 
the  schools  in  the  tield.    The  number  of  schol- 
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are  iu  ibe  luiiUllt:  siOiikiI  iLeri'.  Tlie  lutiil 
niimUir  ot  |)iipils  iu  ull  clasBes  (if  «eliiii>ls — Iho 
abovi?  meutioiieil,  lliv  ii'^uLir  Etiiliou  »eliuiils, 
thoat  of  tiie  uut-atHlionii,  uuil  lUf  evviiiiigiiC'liools 
—is  315, 

Tbf  receipt*  duriug  the  ytur  wtrc  83.000 
marks,  iiu  iiiui'case  of  uearly  4,U0U  uvit  tliose  uf 
the  prwedtcig  yeitr. 

Iu  ItitSO  llif  Society  slnr1e<l  u  Geni'nil  MU- 
Bionaiy  Cnufereuce  of  liie  diffeitut  orminiKn- 
tious  of  Ueriunuy,  Seimliiiiiviti,  ihe  Seilier- 
lauijs.  and  FninCL-.  It  uiet-ls  at  Bruiueii  every 
tlirve  or  four  years,  to  cousiilt  u|>oii  topics  of 
geuemi  iuturest.  Tlie  lii'tiskuis  <if  llie  CoufL-r- 
euce  Hre  ia  uu  way  Lltidiug.  but  it!  iutliicuee  is 
of  greatest  value  to  Ibe  cuiise  of  foreign  inis- 


Xorlliivcsl  PrttvlnrOM  (BritiNh  In<]iiii, 
ont  of  the  greiit  divisions  or  pi-oviMccs  nS  [lie 
Anglo-IudLiii  Empire,  and  one  of  the  Ave 
pnivinces  wjiieli  go  to  luiike  up  the  lieligal 
presideufv.  Its  ruler  is  (Uf  lie utemiul -governor 
of  llie  A'ortliwesi  I'rovluces,  ivlio  is  apimiiited 
by  tlie  vk-en)y  iiuil  ifoveruiir-gL-uenil  uf  India, 
to  n'lioni  lie  is  [lire<-irt'  subordfuate.  Tlie  pniv- 
lut-e  (formerly  die  kiugiloni)of  lUulli  is  Hluiiist 
wholly  surrounded  by  Ibe  tevrilorifs  uf  tlie 
Honlin-est  Proviuces.  of  ivljii-h  [I  is  praclicully 
a  pnrt,  siuce  the  lieutenimi- governor  of  ibu 
proviuces  i»  ulsii  cliief  ccimnuBsioner  of  (Judh. 
The  judirial  tulmtuistnitiim  of  tiie  two  prnv- 
iuces.  however,  is  seiiiinite,  hul  tlipy  lire  Kiitli- 
eieiilh"  one  to  iie  considen-d  togi^her  liere. 
Tbeir  leiritorv  cxteucis  fnim  north  liilitiide  2a 
5-i  III  31  T  ,  liiid  froui  enst  longitude  ~T  5'  tii 
84'  41 .  It  reiiches  from  Beiigiil  nu  the  south- 
east to  the  Jiiinini  liiTeroii  tlieiioitliwest  Iwideli 
h  the  hciunilarv  Mweeu  llie  Xortbwi-si  Prov- 
inces and  the  l*iiu'|nbj.  On  (he  uorthca't  the 
inclepeiideni  kinploin  of  'Sv\m\  foruis  jmrt  of 
the  bnnniinry,  wTiile  further  west  the  area  ex- 
teuilB  elear  np  into  tlie  llinnilayiis  iheiuselvi.'s, 
and  implngex  lit  Inst  on  Tiltet.  Zfear  tlie  scmth- 
em  eilge  runs  the  greiit  rjiuiircN,  tliougii  some 
of  tiie  terrilriryof  the  pTOvince  lies  south  of 
Unit  river.  Thus  ti  viisi  extent  of  the  Upper 
Giingps  vtillej-  is  Incliideii  in  Iliese  pniviuces, 
nnd  the  greiil  IribiilarieN  of  lliiit  river  tlow 
through  it.  Tlie  iireu  of  the  provintes  is  lOfl.- 
lO-laiiiHre  miles.  The  popuhitiou  of  the  North- 
west Vnivinees  is  82.720,128;  of  Ou.lh,  11,387,- 
741:  inidl.  44,107.'JIW.  The  emmlry  is  largely 
flat,  sliiping  Kriiiliially  lowiirds  tlie  southeiLst. 
In  (heextn-mei       ■        "    '         "       ■-  ' 
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greiiter  nvtral  All.Uiiil.iul,  wbichis  now  the  lapi- 

iit  another  fuminis  place  of  Hindu  pilgiltniige. 
The  dislilct  enclosed  between  these  two  riven. 
(known  na  \W-  -  Doiib,"  or  Two  Watein),  is  de- 
aeribed  as  Ihe  gninury  of  (he  Northwest.  The 
niiuftill  of  the  whole  territory  is  only  Iweuty- 
live  inches  ti  year,  and  conlined  within  three  or 
four  months.  This  fact  rendcifi  iirlilieinl  Irri- 
gation nwesNiirv  to  ensniv  tiie  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Tlic  govcrumenl  hits  Kiijiplcnientcd  the 
Huuiller  lidiorsof  tlie  native  liiislmiidmen  iu  this 
diit'ctiou  bv  establifhing  large  cunni  svsleins 
fill  by  (iie'gmit  rivcrR  of  the  pnivinew,  und 
large  euongli  often  to  l)e  of  ust'  for  uavigulion 
iis  well  as  fiir  irrigalion.  liesidi's  wheat  and  the 
other  cereals  n-^iial  to  Indian  agrii-nltnrc.  large 
•liiaulities  of  opium  an'  gi-own  near  Itcnares.  and 
in  oilier  lial'ls  of  the  pri.viii<-cs.  and  in  (ludh. 
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TCifion,  and  several  niiglity  peaks  of  that  grent 
raiiae  lie  within  the  limits  of  1he«e  provinces, 
the  highest  Ijchig  Naudi  Devi  iS-TDlil  feet).  In 
this  vicinity  are  iocnted  several  siinllaria  iind 
fiivfirilc  pliicesof  Eiinipi'iHi  resort  and  residence. 
In  this  same  ri'gion  al.so,  at  the  I'lrailily  known 
as  Ifuridwnr,  fnr  ninong  Ilimidnyan  defiles,  tlie 
Ganges  takes  Its  riw.  Tiiis  Is  ti  f:inioiis  iminl 
of  Hindu  pilgritimge,  as  being  Ihe  Sonne  of  ihcir 
most  siicnir  river.  On  tho  momitiiin-slojies 
heri'nbonls  t«i  In  grown  in  large  qiianlities; 
this    industry    is    mainly    in     the     hands    of 
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in  India. 

The  population  niav  be  th 
iHirceut  art.'  Hindus. fit  per  cenl  ^tlolLaninieilan 
The  siinill  reniahider  ii.iiudns  nearlv  Mt.OIKi 
.laiiis,  nearly  4h.(HK)  Clirlsiiniis.  and  n  ^prink- 
limr  of  Parsis.  Jews.  ISiuldbisls.  Sikhs  |a  se.-t 
«lii<ii  lias  .-.■iMiraUHl  from  lliodui.-ni.  but  which 
.slill  pie^ciits  most  of  Ihe  Iriits  per  iiMar  to  lllh- 
iliiisuil.  eic.  TlieCbristian  iio[>nlalion  iucloded 
ill  1W!1,  the  vear  of  lli.'  cnnnieriilion,  over  li!.- 
OtWnalives,  ihe  ii^siillsof  missionary  work.  Of 
lhe.sel,742welv  Homauists.  and  the  ii.'sl  Proles- 
tants  of  the  se-venil  [lenomiiintious  sustainiu<: 

Ili.slorically,  these   provinces   ]iresenl   nuiiiy 

iu  fnmi  the  noiihwest  throudi  the  I'uiijah  iM.s 
possesstHl  the  foriuer  dwellei^on  the  soil,  found- 
ed j;n;at  cUies,  of  which  the  ruins  of  simie  re- 
inai'n  (such  us  Iliistiniipiir  iind  Kimauj),  and 
estiiblisbed  kingdoms  and  dvtiasiies.  whose 
wars  and  achievements  form  the  Inisis  <if  fact 
forthegretit  Hindu  p<HMn  of  the  Mahahliamt. 
Al  Kapila,  in  Ouilli.  (Ibiulama  liuddlia  was 
born  earlv  in  the  (Idi  century  before  ClivisI, 
anil  al  Kasia  he  died  half  a  century  later.  The 
territory  of  this  province  fortniid  a  part  of  the 
reidms  of  the  great  King  ^VsoUa,  wlio  in  the 
thirl  cenlllrylaifore  Chris!  pive  his  jxililical 
RiipiHirl  to  liuddhism  and  m:ide  it  Ihe  prevail, 
ing  n-ligion  of  Iliinluslan.  |„  the  lllh  ten- 
tnry  after  Christ  the  llobannmrlaos  iK'^-an  to 
invade  the  land.  Ihiiaigli  ilie  s;imi'  nortliweslcru 
dooms  Ihe  Aryans  befoiv  them.  Tlie  iiprN'r 
]Mntion  of  these  provinces  became  a  few  een- 
tiiiieH  later  the  central  seal  of  their  [mwer; 
though  the  cilv  of  Delhi,  their  giTiiti'st  capital, 
once  |nst  within  Ihe  northwestern  Imnnilarv  of 
the  Korthwesl  Provinces,  lias  more  receiiily 
tiecn  tifinsfeniid  lo  llie  I'unjali.  Ijile  in  llie 
Inst  century,  when  the  great  Mogul  jiower  had 
ilily  declined  and  was  disin'tcgra" 


Ganges  in  the  llimalayiis;  and,  afler  describing 
asontherly,  takes  a  soiUiieastcrly  rourse,  nciirly 
parallel  to  IIib  Upp<!r  Ganges,  though  gradually 
approaching  il,  and  farther  west   it   Jiiins  the 


Warnrii  IIiiMings,  began  to  cifcp  up  th<!  Ganges. 
Benares  U'caini'  llieirs  in  KT.');  a  iiart  of  Giidh 
WIS  ceded  in  IBOl ;  other  dislrirts  followeil ;  but 
thi'  detailH  we  need  not  here  rcpwit.     A  British 
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can  to  D  me  lit   wus    eslnliHslicd   nt  Cawiipur    as  Bengali  has  no  royal  tribes  to  be  compared  for 

early   us  ITTH,   wbicb  btcimie  tbe   iiucleua  of  ii  moment  witli  the  Rajput  clans  of  llie  nortb- 

tbu  prescut  great  city  (see  Cawnpur).     Tbe  diS'  vii:s\,  'witb  liueagijs  stretcliing  bacli  for  a  tbou- 

triets  tbiis  aiindxcu   to   tbe  Eiielisli  territory  gaud  or  even  two  tliousand  years." 
wore  li  rut  govern  ml  from  Btngal;    but  in  18w         Christian  missionarj^worli  dates  back  to  1807, 

Ihc  plan  wiLs  furiued  iif  ei-ccllng  Ihem  into  a  wben  Kev.   Mr.  Corrie,   cbapliiiu  of  the  East 

fourtli  preiiiduncy:   tliia   plan   was  abaudoued  India  Company,  was  stationed  at  Cbunar,  aud 

two  years  1;iter  in  favor  of  tliut  still  in  force,  umlerldiok  a  iiltle  evangelistic  work  in  addition 

by  wtiii'li  they  eouKtitiile  a  invvinco  of  similar  to  his  regular  duties;  and  to  1809,  when  Henry 

ntitk  to  the  piiiviuce  of  Keugal,   and  like  that  Martyu,  also  a  chaplain,  residing  at  Cawnpiir, 

governed  by  a  lieiiltiiiaut-governor,  subject  lo  made  full   proof  of  his  ministry  among  the 

the  governor-general.     In    ISSO  the  continued  natives.     But  no  regular  missionary  work  by 

iniii!;oveniaienl  of  the  King  of  Oudli  caused  aiij'  agency  specially  existing  for  that  purpose 

that  territory  lo  be  annexed  aud  placed  under  w.-us   undertaken  until   1811,  wheu  the  Baptist 

tiic  i:harji;e   of  a  chief- commiEisiouor,  as  alxive  Society  undertook  to  occupy  Agra,  sending 

e.v|iliiineii.  thither  Rev.  Messrs,  Cliamberlain  and  Peacock 

The  great  Indian  mutiny  of  1857  raged  inoi«  from  Seramijore.    The  opposition  of  the  govem- 

liereoly   within   the   Ifoiilers  of  tliia   province  ment  interfered,  and  the  station  was  broken  up, 

llian  elNewlieru  in  all  India.    It  waH  at  Mirat  In  and  not  resHiiied  by  tiie  Baptists  until  1684,    In 

its  noil li western  part  tlnit  it  native  regiment  <)f  1813  liev.  Mr,  Corrie,  who  had  removed  to  Agra, 

erivalry  liroke  into  open  and  violent  relwlllon  gavetheChurchMisKionarySoeielyabold  tliere 

on  llie  lUili  of  -^[ay,  1857,      After   masnacring  which  it  lias  never  relinquished.     The  Baptists 

tlieir  ottlcers  and  many  otiiers,  they  started  for  occupied  Allahabad  in  1816  or  1817,  but  abau- 

Delhi,     There  Ihe  native  infautry  joined  them,  doned  tlie  stnlion  after  a  few  years,  only  to  re- 

Tiiu  city  WHS  seiz<:il  by  Ihem,  the  old  Mogul  sume  it  still  more  recenily.    The  same  Society 

Empire  w:lh  proclaimeii,  aiul  tiie  flre  of  ret«1-  began  work  in  Benares  In  1810,  aud  was  foi- 

lion  spread   ra]itdly  ovL'r  tlio  whole  province,  lowed  in  due  time  by  others  (see  Benares).    The 

Ili  Suptciulier  of  the  same  year  Delhi  was  re-  Church    Missionary    Society    has   stations    at 

capiured,  ami  Lucknow  was  relieved  the  next  Gorakpur,   Azimgarh,  Benares,  Chunar,  Alia- 

Jliirch.    The  rel)ellioti  was  wholly  quelled  he-  habad,  Agra,  Aligarh,  Mirat,  Dehni  Dun,  Fyza- 

fore  the  etui  of  1858,     But  tiie  siege  of  Delhi,  bad,  LucKnow,  and  Barelli,  and  at  a  few  smal- 

Ihe  defence  of  Lncknow  under  Lawrence  and  ler  places.      The   Anieiican  Presbyterians  oc- 

liis  little  band,  witli  ils  subsequent   relief   by  ctipv  Allahabad,   Patcbpur,  Fatebgarh,  Maiu- 

llavolock,  and  the  massacres  at  Cawnpur,  are  purl,     Etitwn,     MuzaSarunagar,     Sahuranpnr, 

desliued  to  perjiulual  memory.  liurki.  and  Dclira  Dun.     It  sustains  at  Atlaha- 

Besides  the  cities  already  mentioned,  all  of  bad  a  theological  school.  The  American  Meth- 
wliich  aie  famous  on  account  of  the  great  odists  began  their  work  just  before  the  mutinj-. 
events  just  meniioncd  In  couneclion  with  tliem,  Lticknow  is  tlieir  chief  station.  Others  are  at 
tliese  provinces  contain  tile  city  of  Agra,  cele-  Amroha.  Bijnour,  Moradabad,  Budaou.  Sha- 
brated  a«  tbe  capital  of  the  later  Mogul  cm-  jchanpur,  Silvpur,  Baroich,  Rid  Baielli,  Gonda, 
perors,  and  adorned  by  Akbnrin  the  16tb  cent-  Niuui  Tal,  I^ori.  and  Cawnpur.  Tbe  London 
ury,  and  Shah  Jelian  in  the  ITtli,  with  arcbi-  Missionary  Bociety.  besides  its  station  at  Bc- 
tcciunil  works  which  arc  tbe  admiration  of  nares,  tuts  work  at  Mirzapur,  Almora.  and  Rani 
mankind.  The  Taj  Mahal  (built  by  tlic  last-  Khet  in  the  hill  region.  There  Is  a  German 
lutmeil  emiieror)  is  said  by  some  to  bo  die  most  Mission  at  Ghazipur,  Ladies'  missionarj'  so- 
beautiful  striictui'e  Ktanding  on  the  earth,  cieties  co-operate  with  the  missionaries  at  many 
Allnbalnid,  tlie  capilid  of  the  provinces,  is  a  of  these  stations,  atteudingspecially  to  work  in 
city  of  nearly  or  quite  150,000  population.  Ihe  zenanas  and  schools.  Education,  promoted 
Benares,  the  most  sacred  place  in  Hindustan  in  both  by  tbe  missions  and  by  government,  is 
the  Iliudii's  esteem.  Is  also  withiii  the  limits  of  making  fair  progress, 
tliesc  provinces. 

Hindi  is  the  principal  language,  subject  in  ISorway.^The  missionary  activity  of  the 
ditferent  localities  to  marked  dialectic  varia-  Norwegian  people  begnn  witli  Hans  Egede. 
tion.  The  Jloliammedans  rnostlj'  use  Urdu  or  But  asSorway  at  that  time  wasuuited  to  Den- 
Hiniluslaid.  as  Ihe^  do  generally  throughout  mark,  and  as  Ejfede  was  supported  aud  eon- 
India,— a  fact  which  consliiuies  that  form  of  trolled  by  Ihe  uiussion  deiwrinieut  of  tbe  royal 
speech  the  lingua  fninea  ot  India.  Tbe  follow-  Rovemmenl  in  Copenhiigeu,  it  is  proper  lore'fer 
ing  description  of  tlic  i>eo|)ic  may  be  quoted  bis  labor  to  Ihe  Dnnisli  Mission.  Entirely  na- 
f  rcim  Hi'V,  -M  i'.  Sherring's  lustory  of  Protestant  tional  both  in  origin  and  ojieratiou  are  the  three 
inLssiuiiri  in  liulia:  ''  In  place  of  tbe  stunted,  KorwegLin  Mission  Societies  nowat  work,— the 
(lark  Rict's  of  liengtil,  of  great  vivacity,  and  of  Norwegian  Mission  lo  the  Finns,  the  Korwesian 
considerable  keenness  of  intellect,  you  have  a  Mission  Society,  and  the  Mission  of  the  Bor- 
fine,  stalwart  |X!iiplc.  tall,  strong-limbed,  often  wegian  Church  by  Schreuder. 
powerful,  of  noble  presence,  really  lo  light,  in-  The  Koiivegiaii  MisitiOH  to  the 
deiM^ndent,  of  solid  rather  lliati  sharp  under-  FtituM,  Headquarters,  Stavanger,  Norway.— 
stauiling,  and  of  somewhat  duller  braia  than  The  Finns,  who  occupy  the  northeiiimost 
tlieir  neighbors  ot  Bengal.  By-  reason  of  Ihe  part  of  Nitrway,  from  Roraas  to  Kortli  Cajie, 
<;onln)riety  betweeti  Ihe  two  nationalities  there  are  allied  lo  the  Tshudi  and  Sanioyedes  of  Rus- 
is  no  frien'dship  between  them,  nor  is  ever  likely  sla,  to  llie  Masyai^  and  the  Turks,  and  belong 
to  be.  The  Bengali  is  proud;  iiut  it  is  because  to  a  race  entirely  different  from  the  Scandina- 
he  is  siiTille  aud  quickwitted,  and  tliinks  he  is  vian.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  Sea- 
capable  of  overreaching  you.  The  Hindustani  Finns,  located  along  the  fjords  and  Ihe  ocean, 
is  proud;  but  it  is  i>erause  of  his  tnist  in  his  and  engaged  in  fishing  and  a  little  agriculture, 
strong  ami,  because  of  liis  long  jiedigree,  be-  aud  Ihe  Fiik-Finns,  wlio,  with  their  herds  of 
cause  of  his  weli-cuilivated  mardy  habits.    Tbe  reindeers,  roam  about  on  tbe  inland  plateau; 
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but  iidtlier  Ihe  former nortlie  latter imrtcrsta iif I 
the  Isorwejiiiu  liiugiiiige  wfll  en(ni"li  la  Eiiltow 
a  Nom'emHti  siTiiiiai.  tind  even  iflhcy  iliil.  a 
Tisit  to  a  lionvegiun  plnce  of  ivorsliiji  would, 
for  most  of  iheiii,  menu  !i  joiiniev  of  from  50 
to  100  miles  over  tr.icls  of  wilil  iiud  weinl 
liind.  Siiiei'  llie  bu^uiiiti^  of  the  ITlli  eeiitury 
they  hiive  betn  L'liiisliiiuH,  liiit  only  iioiiiiuHlly; 
and  For  llie  last  Itvo  cuiititrii's  it  lins  bceu  a, 
heiivy  tusk  for  the  Nor«i'!iLiu  C L u re li— during 
the  iiniou  wilb  Deumiirk  jnHirly  Nii]i|>iir[('d  by 
tbeniyiilgoverniiiful.jt't  never  giveunii  by  the 
jioriv'ejfiiiu  clerjiy— to  iiwiikeii  a  truly  Chris- 
tiiin  life  umoiii;  tliimi.  Muiiy  veucmble  iuluics 
are  eomieeieU  willi  tliiit  bibor,  but  not  iiutil 
Tery  recently  li;is  tbepniblcni  beeii  attacked  iti 
a  svstcniiilic  iiiid  effective  wtir.  Febniary 
Sftli,  1S88,  UiKliop  ykiiiir  of  Tro'iiiafl,  loivluise 
diiMi'Si.'  tlic  t'iniis  mostly  lielong,  sent  out  ;iu 
Hfipeul  to  llic  Norwegiiili  people,  that  luissiiiti- 
aiies  or  itiuemnt  preachers  wbo  I'oiild  siH'itk 
Ihe  Fiiiriish  lanfTiiiigt! kIiouUI  be  seut  out  amonij 
them.  Tills  apjuiil  was  priniiptly  tiiken  np,  and 
by  iiieaciB  of  ii  venrly  Rubscriplioii  of  iiboiit 
4.00<)  crowns  it  hun  nireiuly  Ix'eti  possible  to 
set  two  Finnish-spi'jikiiig  Norwegian  preuchcra 
to  work  amoii^r  them. 

The  yorirrf/ian  Miasion  SorAety 
(Det  NorKke  lEissiiius  Selskabi.  IleadipitirterN. 
8t!ivflnger,  Xorwuy. — In  the  tliini  ducade  o( 
the  present  eenlu'ry,  tifler  Xorwiiy  Iiiid  be- 
come an  independent  state  by  the  sepumtion 
from  Deumark  in  1814,  there  were  formed  nil 
over  Ihe  connlrv,  but  moTO  eH[H'ciallv  among 
the  followers  of 'ibegreni  reviviilist,  Hims  NiP 
sen  [[iitige,  u  number  of  minor  mission  assocla- 
liun»,  the  tirKt  and  the  hirirest  amoiig  whfeh 
was  thiLt  of  SltLVaiiger,  m2'ti.  These  associn- 
llona  sent  their  mnney  and  their    ""'   """     '      " 


Hans  Chdsliiin  Knndscn,  in  Ihe  scrviee  of  the 
Ithenisb  Mission  Society.  Asa  striking  sign  of 
the  energv  of  the  movement  ntay  be  mentioned, 
that  the  -  ^'orsk  Jlisslonsliliid. "  whleh  in  1»32 
iKcnme  tlieorgan  of  llie  misxion  to  the  Jews,  was 
founded  at  ClTristiand  in  1M2T.  and  iii  1H45  fol- 
lowe<l  "Norsk  MiKsloustidende, "  which  Hii  11  is 
the  organ  of  Ihe  mission  to  the  btiLthen.  Then, 
fn  1841.  Jon  lloiigviildslad.  a  small  tra<leiiinan 
from  Stavaiigcr,  but  a  personal  friend  of  Hauge 
and  seventy-tmc  years  of  age,  went  to  Germany 
to  .see  with  his  own  eyes  what  mission  txx'ictics 
and  missionary  schools  really  were:  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  journey  was,  that  August  8th,  1843, 
all  the  minor  tissoclallons  in  Western  Norway 
consolidated  Into  oncsciclety.  In  1848lhey  were 
joined  by  all  the  minor  association 8  of  fiistern 
Norway,  and  thus  was  formed  the  Norwegian 
Jlission  Society.  It  should  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  movement  was  carried  on  almost 
ccclusively  by  laymen,  while  the  Norwegian 
church,  In  its  official  position  as  a  state  institii- 
lion,  nssnmeil »  very  cool  and  reserved  attitude 
towards  it — a  circumstance  wliicli  later  proved 
of  imporlancc  for  the  formation  of  the  Mission 
of  tlio  Norwegian  Church  Ijy  Schreiirler. 

The  Norwc(!ian  Slisiion  Society  is,  as  mijiht 
be  infem;d  from  its  origin,  thoroughly  dcmo- 
cralic  in  its  organization!  The  minor  associa- 
tions, numbering  9011,  l>e8ldeB  2  HOO  woman's  so- 
cieties, still  exist,  and  liave  relaini-il  n  cimsidcr- 
able  proportion  of  aiitononiy.  They  form  eight 
circles,  with  their  administrative  eenircs  re- 
spectively in  the  following  cities;  ChrisliniiiH, 


Hamnr.  Drammcn.  Christinnssaud.  Siaviiiiger, 
Bergen,  Tromthjem,  and  TiiinisO.  Each  circle 
holilH  a  coufureuee  two  ycartt  in  suceexsiou  in 
June  or  July,  and  the  thiitl  vear  the  General 
Assembly  meets,  de<-idinj;  all  tlie  more  iiu- 
portant  (luestions  for  (lie  following  three  yean. 
The  central  ad  mi  nisi  ration,  consisting  of  Ihe 
director  of  the  Jlisslon  C^ebool,  a  seeiX'lary  and 
eight  memliti's  elected  by  the  C'onfeit'noes,  has 
its  seat  iu  bta^-angiT.  It  niui-t  con.'iult  the  Cim- 
ferenceii  on  all  Importaut  business,  and  It  must 
cuiTy  out  the  decision  of  the  iiiajorilvof  the 
UeiieRil  Assembly,  irrespective  of  its  own 
u]<iuion. 

In  imi-m  the  revenue  of  llie  Society 
amonnled  to  349, .')14  kroners,  ils  expenses  lo 
astT,4ti4  kniners.  Il  receives  an  annual  supp^irt 
of  aliout  aU.OUO  kr'ners  from  the  Norwegian 
churchi-s  in  Ihe  Uniteil  Slates.  It  owns  a  fund 
of  :>0U,UO0  knmers,  a  doiialioii  from  Mr.  }'.  von 
Moller  at  Helsingborg,  i^weilen,  fniiii  «liiih 
it  peinions  old  and  worn-out  mi^^illJlaril.■^,  or 
missionaries' widows  and  childri'n:  Iml   Il.>-  niN- 

IKTmission  of  the  Central  IhHird.  It  maintains 
a  mission-selioni  at  Stavanger,  founded  in  l«4li. 
closed  in  184T,  hut  reo|iencd  in  18.V:!,  and 
is  now  in  ntiouriNbingciinilitam,  willi  14  pupils, 
and  now  and  then  visited  by  Zulus  and  ^lala- 

scntcd  to  it  !>y  special  subscription,  and  usually 
stationed  ut  Madagascar. 

The  denomiualional  character  of  Ihe  Koclety 
fs  strictly  Lnlberan.  According  to  ils  laws  its 
missionaries  must  receive  ordination  froni  a 
bisliop  of  the  Luthenin  Slate  Cliurcb,  and  In 
onler  looMain  that  they  nmsl.euiioiislv  enough, 
first  have  a  license  from  the  king,  wliich,  still 
more  curiously,  is  vall.l  onlj-  for  a  certain  Held. 
No  harm,  however,  apjieai-s  to  have  been  causetl 
by  this  rwiulremeut. 

The  Society  is  engaged  in  Iwo  dilTerent 
fluids:  (1)  Zululand  and  {2|  Madapiscar, 

(1)  The  Zulu  mission  w.is  begun  in  1844  by 
Sclirwidei'.  To  the  Norwegians,  hs  tn  dIIut 
missionaries,  Zululand  prove<i  a  very  h^ici.  laiC 
after  the  lii'sl  hindrances  were  ov<TconiC',  a  very 
promising  Held.  Tlie  first  station  was  (ounilwi 
there  at  Uminimulo,  in  18.10.  In  1SS8  the  firKt 
convert,  a  Zulu  glil,  was  baiitlzed  al  L'mpii- 
mulo.  When  Hisbop  Schreuder  in  1876  trans- 
ferix-d  his  service.i  to  Ihe  Slission  of  Ihe  Ninwc- 
gian  Church,  he  carried  with  him  a  ]mrt  of  the 
field  already  under  enltivatlon,  luunely  Dntn- 
mcni.  Bui  the  Society  conlinned  its  laimr  with 
greal  energy  and  eonsidcrable  success.  In 
1B8T-88  the 'full  members  of  the  congrepitions 
numbcrcti  iiOO,  chureli-TisitorsS.DOO,  children  in 
the  schools  448,  eateclinmens  llfl,  stations  11, 
ordained  Norwegian  pastors  14,  unordnincd 
nativeprcachers  and  teaclicrs  16. 

(3)  Tiie  Miulapiscar  jMlsslon  was  liegnn  in 
1806,  and  soon  assumed  Tery  larjje  pn>portlons, 
including  now  not  only  Ihe  llovas  In  the 
inland,  with  a  station  bi  the  capital,  Antana- 
narivo, a  city  of  about  100,000  inbabilaiits, 
Irat  also,  since  1874,  tliii Saka lavas,  '■  wlUl-cals," 
on  the  western  coast,  and  since  1888  some 
points  on  Ihe  soullicm  coast  never  before 
visited  by  Europeans,  In  1887-88  the  full 
members  of  the  congTegations  minilKred  16,- 
TvS,,  church-visitors  '44,000,  cliildr<'ii  in  Ihe 
s(;liools  37.500,  ordained  nalive  pasinrs  16,  na- 
tive iiMicliers  and  evangelists  (KH).  There  are  in 
llie  inland  20  slnlions   with   17  oiibiined  Nor- 
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woE^hui  piislin'H,  among  the  Snkiilavns  5  stations 
with  4  oi'iliiiuett  Nor«eg[iiu  piislors,  and  on  the 
sniilliui'D   voivil  4  stuliuiis  with   4  Nom-egiuu 

Thf  XorweffhtH  Chui-rh  3Ilssion  bf/ 
Srli-retulei' {Ih-n  Noi-sku  Kirkes  MisHiDU  vwi 
tiolii'uiidcr).  Hcatilquiirtiirs,  C'livistiiiniii,  Nor- 
way.— Hans  Pnlliiduii  Stiiitli  Bclireiiilur,  b.  lit 
Soiftiiliil,  Xdfway,  June  18tli,  1»17;  d.  at  Uii- 
tiijiijriinliili,  Niital,  Afiicn,  .Tuniiaiy  STlb.  ISS'i, 
criiisociatcd  bishop  iu  the  Callitdnil  of  HeiTreu 
Wm.  was  lliu  fatiiur  of  the  NorwL'giaii  MEnsiou. 
His  "  A  few  wiirilH  to  Ihu  Cbnrc-h  of  Norway," 
ISii,  haJ  nil  etfect  tlirouslioiit  tlm  whole 
coimliT  as  if  a  mighi^'  lamp  liiid  been  lit.  He 
HliirlGil  the  Zulu  .MiwEoti  itnilvr  treiiieiidouB 
dilHciiltici,  nixl  it  is  iiidulited  for  Its  siH'Cjchs  to 
his  cminunt  ['ncrgy,  liiH  lofty  ciitliiiHiusin.  and 
]iowurfiil  pi'isoiuiTilT.  Duriiig  the  war  beiwcuu 
tbt!  Eiiirlioli  and  tlic  Zulus  most  of  the  English 
anil  German  mi»i>iIoii  nlatioiitt  U'cru  dtsliirlwd  or 
fully  di-'stroyeil.  lint  Eiitiiiueni  wait  not 
tiinehud;  KingCetewayu  had  too  deep  areapect 
for  B<'hn;iidfr  to  dare  Miifh  a  thhig.  Tlie 
Maila<£ascar  MiHsion  he  also  directed  niid 
sii]ieriiiU'iKlod  at  its  beghiiiiii!;.  Nevertht'less, 
Mlrliimirli  hu  scivi-il  tlio  Norwegian  MiHsioii 
Siiciiiiy  fur  tliiitj-  years,  it  was  always  Ills  wish 
to  l>e  ihu  nil-^ionarj'  of  the  Chiireh  of  Sorway, 
of  tlie  ollk'ial  slate  inRtitiituliun,  and  not  the 
missionary  of  any  I'rivale  association.  In  1ST3 
hi!  sejiaratfil  from  tin'  Soi-ictv  and  a  coiiiiiiittee 
wiis  forinea,  wiib  liishop  Timdliei}>;  ai  its  heml, 
anil  re pii ■sen ting  the  Chiireh  of  Nonvay.  He 
took  KiitiinK'ni  with  hliu,  iiud  shoilly  aficr  a 
nim*  sialioii  was  fonndud  ut  L'niuiii  jam  hill  in 
Niiliil.  wtiL're  a  ebiin'li  wnn  built  and  conse- 
rraiMl  iu  18H1.  After  liis  dcalh  the  mission  was 
coiitiniRil  by  his  pupils,  among  whom  are 
RL'vi'ral  natives,  under  I  he  direi'tion  of  I  he  above- 
nn-niioui'd  eoinmiitt'L',  wbifU  has  iis  seat  in 
Christinnia.  In  1888-89  il>s  revenue  ainouuted 
to  7,073  kroncra,   and   its    expenses  to   8,884 

TV'Mrwe^iait  Version.— The  Norwegian 
liiiloii^  1i)  the  Teutonic  Ijnmch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  laiigiia^'S  and  is  spoken  in  Norway, 
wlioac  imiiiilation  numliers  i,93.'i.000.  Under 
the  piitiimage  of  King  Hakou  V.  Magniisaona 
(12114-13111),  parts  [>f  ihc  Old  Testament,  with 
notes,  were  transhitcd  Inio  the  old  Norwegian 
(I'cnlateiicii-C'h rollick's  were  edited  by  Frof. 
Tnger.  Chi-istlanla.  18S-^]8*t3j.  In  late  times 
thi'  Daiiisli  Billies  were  ns«<l.  Since  the  forma- 
tiiin  of  the  Norwegian  Bible  Society  in  1818. 
Ihc  New  Testament,  edited  by  IJisbop  Heck, 
I'rofessors  Itersleb  and  Steverson,  and  the 
conn -preacher  (afterwards  Bishop)  Pavols,  was 
piiblisiieif,  A  revised  and  ciirreoted  wlitiou 
jiieiKircd  by  Pnif.  Hersleb  was  jiiiblislieil  in 
18:H1.  a  iii-w  translation  (if  the  Old  Teslameut 
wai  al»i.  Hiuicrinken  bv  Prof.  Hcrsleb  1843- 
1873,  In  1873  an  wlilion  of  the  New  Teata- 
lueiit  reviw'd  by  Pnifessora  Dietriciisou.  .lohn- 
son,  and  Easi'idoq)  was  also  published  by  the 
Norwegian  Bible  Society,  Some  change  was 
luaile  in  the  language  of  tliis  edition  in  order 
to  conform  to  moilcrn  iisa,ce.  Tlie  Old  Tesla- 
nicnt  was  also  revised  in  the  same  form  and  was 
completed  in  1888.  An  diition  of  tlie  entire 
Bible  in  this  revised  form  was  issued  in  the 
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wliom  this  version  is  made,  inhabit  that  moat 
northerly  part  of  Lapland  which  is  called  Fin- 
mark  or  Nor«*e^ian  Lapland.  This  dreary  re- 
gion, having  for  Its  northern  boundary  the  Arctic 
or  Frozen  Ocean,  is  the  habitation  of  about  8,000 
Qiiaues  who  until  the  beginning  of  this  century 
were  left  witlioul  any  version  ofthe  Bible  in  their 
vernacular  dialect.  The  Bible  Society  of  Fin- 
land sent  them  copies  of  the  Finnish  New  Tes- 
tament, but  Ihey  conid  not  understand  it,  uor 
could  they  read  intelligibly  the  Lapi)isli  Testa- 
ment, tbougJt  they  speak  a  dialect  ot  Lapland- 
ish.  In  1833  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  a  Quuuian 
veruion,  imd  at  last  iu  1 842  iheNonvegian  Bible 
Society  published  at  Christiania  a  translaliou 
of  the  New  Testament,  inaile  by  a  missionary 
among  the  lAplanders.  The  Psalms  were  pub- 
lisliedln  1856.  In  1875  a  revised  traudalion 
of  the  1643  vendou,  pre|)ared  by  Lara  llaetia, 
with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Herslcb  and  Prof. 
Friis,  was  published  by  the  Norwegian  Bible 
Society.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety lias  of  late  years  iiudertuken  the  publica- 
ti<iu  of  a  version  of  the  Bible,  to  be  prepared  by 
Prof.  Jens  Andreas  Fiiis,  for  the  Lapps,  who 
number  altoiit  ;tO,000,  of  whom  17,000  live  in 
Norway,  and  have  never  bad  the  Bible  In  their 
own  loiigue.  They  do  not  understand  the 
Bible  of  the  Swedish  LapiJS.  Tlie  Book  of 
Getiesis  in  (his  new  version  was  primed  by  the 
local  Bible  Society  in  1887,  and  Isuiah  in  1888, 
{Specimen  verse.  John  8 :  16.) 
Dastgo  nuft  rukkasen  ani  Ibmel  mailme,  atfo 
barnes  san  addt,  dam  aiuo,  amaa  Juokkas,  gutt« 
BU  ala  Issko,  lapput,  mutto  vai  agaUS  telle— 

IVott,  Henrj-,  b.  England  1774 :  sailed 
37S6  for  the  South  8eas  as  a  missionary  of  the 
L.  M.  8. ;  stationed  at  Tahiti,  Elmeo.  and  Hua- 
hine.  Early  in  1802,  he  with  Mr.  Elder  made 
tlie  lirst  missionary  tour  ol  tlie  island,  and  iu 
thirty  davs  he  preached  in  nearly  every  district. 
During  the  war  of  rebellion  in  1808  Sir,  Nott 
remained  at  Bimeo.  In  1835  he  visited  England, 
married,  and  returned  toTaliiti  in  1837.  Having 
after  twenty-seven  years'  labor  completed  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Tahitian 
lanKunge,  and  being  in  ill-health,  he  returned 
to  Engknd  In  1830.  He  there  revised  the 
translation  and  had  it  published  at  the  expense 


his  aiTival  in  1840  retired  from  s 
He  died  at  Tahiti,  May  2d.  1344. 
lVotl,§aniII«l,b.  Franklin,  Conn,, U.S.  A., 
of   Rev.   Samuel  Nott  of   Franklin, 


Ooliego  1808,  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
1810;  oiiiained  1813 with  Newell,  .Tndson,  Httll, 
and  Itice.  the  first  comt«ny  of  missionaries  sent 
out  liy  the  American  Board;  embarked  with 
Gonion  Hall  February  24th.  After  some  de- 
lays fri>m  ibe  East  India  Company,  ther 
reacbeil  Bombay,  where  they  commenced  Ih'e 
flml  mission  of  the  Board  in  India.  In  1815  Mr, 
Noll  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  llie  phy- 
sicians derided  tliat  he  could  not  remain  in  that 
country,  and  that  he  should  return  to  hisnalire 
laud  or  to  Europe.  He  embarked  for  America 
by  the  way  of  England.    He  died,  July  let. 
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1860,  at  tbe  residence  of  Jiis  son  iu  Hartford, 
Conn.,  aged  81. 

Xowironir,  a  town  of  Cenlrnl  Assam,  south 
ot  the  firahnwpmra.  between  Uiiuhaii  ami 
Tezpoi'e.  Jlission  stiition  of  llie  Aiuericao 
Baptist  Missionary  Uniou;  1  niissiotiary,  2 
ladies.  36  uative  helpers,  1  cliiirch  (self-siiiiport- 
ingi,  89  churfh- members,  13  schools,  3.tl  sehol- 

Sliba-Flllah  Race.— A  very  considerable 

niimher  of  tribes,  some  in  Kgyplliin  Boiidaii, 
and  some  over  agitinsl  Ihem  uu  the  west  ciuisi  of 
Nortli  t'enlml  Afriwi,  are  fonud  lo  differ  so 
inucb,  both  Uiigulj^tiL-ullyandetliDOirraphitiilly, 
from  the  Keverul  niees  into  nhleh  itie  Afrieans 
have  been  lieretofore  divided,  Ihiit  soiuc  of  Ilie 
ablest  recent  writers  on  these  subjects,  sucii  as 
F.  MQIler  and  Dr.  R.  N.  fust,  liave  added  a 
new  class  or  group,  with  two  sub-jiroups  wliieh 
Ihey  call  Suha  and  Fiilah,  Tliis  twofold 
race,  Niibn- Fill  all,  UovidetillyTery  ancient,— 
doubtless  aboriginal  in  Ihc  lower  iiasiii  of  tiic 
Nile,  wbich  still  continues  to  tic  tbc  headiiunr- 
ters  of  tiie  Nuba  porticm  of  the  geneml  trroup. 
As  tbe  old  Ejrypllati  race  was  doubtless  divided 
by  tbe  incotiimg  of  the  Bantu  family  ut  an  early 
age  (see  articies  on  the  Utiutu  and  on  iLe  Hotten- 
tot), and  a  pail  of  it  carried  southward  until  it 
came  to  the  extreme  soutli  angle  of  tbc  conti- 
nent, and  there  took  Ihc  name  of  Khoi-Klioi  and 
ILen  Hottentot,  fO  the  same  incoming  family 
doublless  proved  un  enlering  \rt[l)cc,  on  its  way 
up  the  Nile  valley,  lo  split  the  original  Nuba 
race,  through  which  it  passed,  on  the  somh  of 


£gjpt,  causing  a  portion  of  iti  to  i 
ward,  then  westward,  llll  U  lo<lged,  a  jmit  of  it 
on  tliesourcesof  theNile,  part  cast  of  LakoNy- 
nnza,  and  apart  ou  tbe  Niger,  while  another  part 
moved  on  till  it  linallr  came  to  have  lis  hea<I- 
(luarters  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Scncrad,  and 
there  came  to  be  known  as  the  Fil Utah,  Fn lad ii, 
Pulali,  or  Fnlah  people,  being  so  called  l)ccftuse 
they  were  of  a  light  brown,  and  thus  in  strong 
contra)!t  with  llic  Negroes  of  a  pure  black 
around  them.  Tlie  present  scattered  or  frig- 
menlary  condition  of  tbe  Nulia-Fulah  race,  a 
portion  of  it  being  found  on  ttie  east  of  I.^ke 
Nyanza,  as  ihe  Kwati  and  Slastii,  other  portions 
on  the  sources  of  each  of  the  two  Niles,  and  yet 
other  portions  in  different  parts  of  Nlgritla,  all 
the  way  from  I)ar-Fiir  to  the  Senegid.  m  in 
groups  here  and  there  among  tbc  llausa  and 
other  mid-African  trilies,  all  goes  to  support  the 
Idea  that  the  original  Nuba-Fulah  race  was 
broken  and  scattered,  as  already  indlcaie<l,  by 
Ihe  divisive  and  propelling  force  of  another 
powerful  race,  as  the  Bantu,  at  an  early  age  of 
African  history. 

One  important  branch  of  the  Nuba  slock  s-tlll 
lias  its  home  in  the  original  abode  of  the  race — 
Ihe  basin  of  the  Nile  from  the  first  to  the  second 
cataract.  Tlie  earliest  account  we  have  of  them 
represents  them  as  a  powerful,  superior  race, 
of  good  features,  not  so  dark  on  the  norllicrn 
homer  as  farther  south,  and  quite  distinct  from 
both  the  Egj-ptian  and  the  Negro.  They  were 
once  Christians.  Imt  now.  like  all  their  neigh- 
bors, profess  Ihe  Islam  faith,  and  apeak,  some 
the  Arabic,  and  some  their  own  vernacular  lan- 
guage. Some  live  as  noma<]s  in  tents,  and 
some  as  a  aellled,  Industrious,  thriving  people,  In 
well-built  houses.  There  is  also  a  tiibc  or 
group  of  tribes,  evidently  related  to  the  Nuba 
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faraiW  in  both  blood  and  hnguagc.  in  Kordofan 
and  Dar-Fur.  They  difiur  from  the  Negroes 
around  thcnt,  believe  in  Islam,  and  speak,  some 
of  thcnt,  what  is  called  the  Koldagi  dialect, 
some  of  them  the  Tumale,  and  souie  the  Kon- 
jara.  Other  tribes  of  this  clails,  as  the  Kwufi 
and  Blasai,  who  call  Uieraselvcs  Loikob,  and 
designate  their  language  as  the  Fnj^uduk,  are 
foimd  on  or  near  the  equator.  The  Kwaft 
have  the  Victoria  Nyanza  on  their  west  and  tlic 
Masai  on  their  south.  Both  tribes,  dilfering  ma- 
terially, as  they  do,  fnim  tbe  Ilamilie  race  ou 
the  north,  and  from  tbe  Bantu  on  oilier  sides, 
arc  counted  as  belonging  to  tlie  Nuba-Fulah 
group.  They  are  ivprcsenicd  as  the  nn«t  sav- 
age of  all  hast  African  tribes.  Siilt  aimther 
groujiof  tribes,  as  the  Berta  and  Kumai1,lic- 
longing  ti)  Ihc  Nulia-Fulah  race,  has  its  home 
ou  tbe  Blue  Nile,  north  of  the  Cnlla  and  west 
of  Abyssinhi.  In  this  race  are  included  al.'^ollie 
Nj-am-Nyam,  logether  with  tlie  (iidn  iiiid  (lie 
Jlonlmlto  oil  thewmvces  of  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Sbiiry. 

Turning  now  and  going  weslwiinl  bttweeii 
the  lOlh  and  iritb  degrees  of  noitb  latitude,  wo 
come  upon  sevcml  faiiillicE  of  tlie  sub-Fulah 

froup,  Hcattered  here  and  there  all  along  from 
>ar-Fur  through  the  Ilansa  and  Mandingo 
onintries,  till  we  come  lo  where  they  abound  In 
Uuntlu.  Fiita  Jalo  and  Futa  Tom,  south  of 
Lower  Senegal,  whci-e  "they  dominate," says 
Dr.  t'usl,  "as  Mohammedan  foreign  coniiuerors. 
They  linvu  placed  Iheir  foot  linnlv  down  in  the 
land  of  the  Wolof,  and  the  in'opfc  of  the  ciuist 
have  (innc  under  iJieir  influence  as  far  as  the 
river  Nunez.  They  are  numerous  nnil  power- 
ful in  Mandhigo-land  and  in  Ihe  kintnliim  of 
Slassina,  south  of  Timbuklu.  In  llausa-land 
the  kingdom  of  tiokotu  and  Gando  Is  their  cre- 
ation, including  tliu  whole  of  tlie  lltiusa  terri- 
tory. Far  to  Ihc  cast  we  And  Ihem  in  liornii, 
Mandiira,  Logon.  Baghirmi,  'Wadai,  anti  even 
in  I>ar-Fnr.  Their  lendeney  to  e\]iiind  is  not 
on  tbc  wane,  and  they  have  iniide  a  |iowcrful 
impression  <in  the  Negro  population;  from  Ihc 
union  of  the  two  races  a  mixed  puiiulation  has 
sprung  up,  called  Ttirixlo,  Jlialonki,  Tou- 
coulcur,  and  other  names."  It  is  unnecessarj 
here  to  detail  their  history  or  speculate  on  Ihefr 
origin,  llicir  movement  has  been  coinimra- 
tively  of  latedate,  by  force  of  arms,  audeounled 
with  the  spread  of  the  Mohammeilan  religion. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  a  recent  writer  us 
"  an  iiileresling  ]tIohaninie<lan  people  of  Ihe 
Western  Soudan  in  Africa,  remarkable  for 
their  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  religious  zeal. 
They  are  a  race,  and  not  a  nation;  have  many 
tribes,  several  shades  of  color  and  varieties  of 
form,  prol)ahly  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
blended  with  various  subject  races.  They  cul- 
livale  AIohammc<]aii  learning  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. Their  history  is  quite  obscure. 
Saccaloo  is  I  heir  principal  state,  but  ttiey  are 
the  nrednminant  people  of  many  countries  In 
the  bond  an." 

Very  little  mission  work  of  a  Protestant 
Christian  cliaracter  has  been  as  yet  done  or 
even  attempted  for  this  race;  but  the  eyes  of  not 
a  few  are  on  the  great  region  they  occupy,  with 
high  purpose  and  hope  of  reaching  them  soon. 
(See  article  on  "Tbe  Soudan"  in  this  work; 
also  article  on  "  Mahdi.sm  and  Missions,"  in 
"Mis-sionary  Iteview  of  ihe  World,"  New 
Series,  vol.  lli.) 
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Xuba  Version.— The  Nuba  belongs  to  the 
Niilm-Fiiliili  group  of  African  langmiijes,  iiuii  is 
vernacular  iu  Nulitik.  For  tlic  Jloliiiniiiitditiis 
tibout  lhini'0]A,  East  Afrlui,  Ihc  British  noil 
Foreign  Bible  Society  published  in  1884  tlie 
GospeE  of  Mark,  which  the  Ijiie  Pwf.  R.  Lep- 
sius  of  Bcrliu  luul  tiiiLKlattKl  iuto  tlie  Fiultilja 
<lialuct  of  tho  Nubian.  Pmf.  Lepsiua  prcpuriMl 
\m  Iraiislatioii  orip;iDiil1y  for  his  Nubian  gram- 
mar, from  which  it  wax  TCpublishofl  in  Hi>inau 
(-liiinieters  and  cdilcil  by  Prof.  Ubuinisch  of 
Vienna.  Steps  are  now  Iwinf;  taken,  acporiliug 
10  the  Iteport  for  1888,  by  llev.  H.  H.  Weakley 
li>  have  n  part  of  the  Society's  version  Irana- 
litomted  inlo  the  Aralilc  eha^ictcr,  and  to  have 
Its  value  tested  by  the  Nubians  resident  iu 
Alosandria  and  Cairo, 

\iihia,  a  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  south 
of  Egypt,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
or  Eastern  Soudan  (see  Afnca  and  Soudan). 

Xliinadzil,  town  in  Japan.  A  mission  sta- 
tion of  tbu  Slethodist  C'hurch  of  Canada,  in 
Sonlheasteni  Nippon,  not  far  from  Shidzuoka; 

!  (lastor,    105    cluirch-memlwrs.     Frot- 


Xllinpuili  (Nimpani,  Nipani),  British  India. 
A  Uiwn  In  the  Ikilgatini  district,  Bombay,  40 
mik'K  north  of  Buljcauin.  Population,  9.7TT, 
Hindus,  Sloslenis,  Jains,  Chnstiiius.  Mission 
station  of  tbu  SwediHli  Evanjretical  Nutiouul 
tiociety  {Swedish  Fatherland's  Assoolatiou). 

^'iin<ll  0«»pec,  Kntli.,  b.  in  Calcutta, 
India.  While  a  student  in  Dr.  Duff's  school  lie 
became  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized  by  Dr. 
I>itff  in  1833.  Ho  afU'rwards,  at  the  rocom- 
meiKlation  <)f  Dr.  DuH,  went  to  the  Noi'thwost 
to  bet'anie  a.  teacher  in  liie  orphan-school  at 
Fiitlebpm'e.  siippmlwl  liy  Ibe  Britisb  renltlents. 
He  was  liisjnstHl  1o  preach  by  the  Preabylery  of 
Fiinukaliad  in  11^8,  anil  tlie  following  year  was 
ordained  Ui  the  work  of  nn  evangelist.  In  the 
iSe|)oy  mutiny  lie  escaped  with  bis  family  from 
Fnttchpore,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Uie  insnr- 
f^'nls,  and  suffered  mucb  before  he  was  fliiallr 
released.  He  died  In  1861,  while  pastor  of  Ilic 
cliurcii  at  Fiitlelipore,  under  a  severe  surgical 
operation.  When  ihe  hour  of  trial  came,  he 
said  :  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die;  I  can  trust 
tluit  Jesus  whom.  I  have  so  often  preached  to 
others."  Dr.  Uiiff  wrote,  on  bearing  of  bis 
death:  "I  mourn  over  him  as  I  wouldover  an 
only  son,  till  at  times  my  eyes  are  sore  with 
weeping.  When  shall  we  liave  scores  and 
hundreds  chitlied  with  his  mantle  and  imbued 
with  his  spirit?" 

!Viip£  Vemion.— Tlie  Nupe  belongs  to  the 
Negro  jrroup  of  African  langnagesimd  iss|-Miken 
by  tlie  Nu|>e  tribe  on  the  Niger,  West  Africa, 
for  whon)  Ibe  Itevs.  Alessrs.  C  Crowlher  and 
J.  F.  Sclilin  Ininslaieil  the  lint  seven  chapters 
of  Matthew,  whi<!h  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  piihlisheil  in  1860  iit  tlie  request 
of  the  Cbuicb  MissionaTy  Socieiy.  Since  1884 
the  four  Gospels  have  been  published  as  trans- 
laleil  by  Arclideacon  Johnson,  and  edited  by 
Kitv.  J.  P.  BehOn  of  iho  C.  M.  S.  In  1886  an 
cilitlon  of  ."iflO  copies  each  of  the  Gospels  of 
Luke  and  John  as  translated  by  Mr.  Johnson 
was  published  hi  the  new  ortliography  as  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Sch&n. 


r  NUSAIRI7EB 

(Specimen  verse.     Matt,  5 :  16.) 
Lusq   ebayelmye  an  ndrt  aisi  eye  ezaho,  dale 
ttun  wan^i  'yeye,  a-fe  dzin  yeho  ndaye  nan  dan 
alidiana  nan, 

^Vuxalrlj-eh,  Tlie.*— The  origin  of  the 
Nusairiyeh  pyople  Re?ms  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
antiijuity.  In  asking  one  of  their  chiefs  con- 
ceniing  tiietr  origin  Ihe  must  he  could  say  was 
that  it  was  veiy  ancient.  Another  says  that 
they  doscende<l  from  the  Persians;  others, 
from  the  Philistines,  or  from  the  tribes  that 
Joshtia  drove  out  of  Palestine.  They  have 
dwelt  for  hundreds  of  years  where  they  now 
are.  and  it  i."*  prolmble  that  ethnologists  and  his- 
torians have  taken  little  or  uo  notice  of  them 
because  of  their  political  Insign  ft  auce  nd  low 
state  of  civilization.  However  Her  rel  i,io  a 
practices  sustain  the  theory  th  t  they  r  le 
scended  fi'om  some  of  the  an  io  t  I  e  (ben 
tribes  of  Palestine.  At  present  bey  re  a 
mixed  race,  just  like  many  oilier  races  border 
ing  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  owii  g  no  io  bt  to 
the  Crusades,  when  many  thoi  sai  Is  of  E  ro- 
peans  were  lost  and  became  mingled  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  Ibis  fact  proba- 
bly accounts  for  the  existence  of  so  many 
blonde  complexions  among  the  swarthy  abori- 
gines. They  receive  their  name  from  Nusair, 
who,  with  Ins  son  Abu  Sliaeeb,  was  a  renowned 
leader  and  teacher  among  Ihem,  and  who  flour- 
ished some  centuries  ago.  Tliey  inhabit  North- 
ern Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  number  about  tliree 
himdred  thousand  souls.  As  to  their  religion, 
they  are  a  branch  of  the  Shiilea  who  broke  off 
under  the  leadership  of  Nusair,  and  their  relig- 
ious system  was  brought  tji  iiorfectlon  by  one 
of  his  descendants  named  Khusaib.  They  are 
practically  pagans,  although  they  claim  to  be 
followers  of  Jllohammed.  They  reject  the 
caliphate  of  "Abu  Bekr"  and  liis  successors 
down  to  "  AI>d  111  Hamld,"  the  present  incum- 
bent, and  claim  that  the  succession  belonged 
of  right  to  AH.  The  contest  for  the  caliphate 
was  between  these  two  after  tlie  death  of  Mo- 
hammed. All  was  Mohammed's  son-in-law, 
having  married  Fatlmii,  his  daughter  by  Klia- 
dljali,  his  first  wife;  snd  Abu  Bekr  was  his- 
father-in-law,  Mohammed  having  taken  Ayesba, 
the  daughter  of  Abu  Bekr.  as  one  of  his  four- 
teen wives.  Tradition  says  that  Abu  Bekr  com- 
passed the  death  of  bis  rival  by  strategy,  the 
circumstances  being  that  Ali  was  praying  in  a 
mosque,  and  Abu  Bekr  learning  of  it,  sent  two 
of  his  retainers  to  simulate  a  deadly  quarrel  out- 
side of  Ihe  mosque,  knowing  tlint  AH,  hearing 
the  diKlurl)ance,  would  rush  out  to  separate  the 
combatants,  when  they  were  to  fall  on  him  and 
kill  him.  The  result  waa  as  anticipated,  and 
the  deadly  feud  which  continues  to  this  day 
was  then  precipitated.  The  followers  of  Ali 
devised  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  being  in  the 
minority,  and  fearing  persecution,  they  bonnd 
themselves  by  the  most  horrid  oaths  to  keep  it 
secret.  None  are  initiated  Inlo  its  mysteries 
under  18  years  of  age,  and  women  not  at  all, 
except  that  they  are  taught  one  short  prayer  to 
purify  them.  The  applicant  for  iniliatfon  ■" 
the  secrets  of  "  -  ■"---''--'  -"  ■ 
bring  twelve  n 

*  This  article  ts  bBBed  iBreply  upon  rni  Aral 
titlpri  '■  A  Bsvelarion  of  ihe  S«ret«  of  the  ^ 
R"liKlon,"  by  Suleyman  Effendi  ot  Aduu. 
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be  secured  by  1«  u  otliersi  and  not  sntistied  wiib 
tliis,  tbe  umiliciiiit  is  required  1u  sneiir  by  al! 
tbe  heiivculy^i^'^tli"'  lie  nil!  ucvcrrereiilllic 
'  «  be  is  aboiil  lo  nxeive  uiiiler  peutilly 


Tisited  upoa'liim  sbmJil  be  1ai\  to  I'Dtnpli'tL' 
wbnt  he  btis  iii>vv  bejciin.  CuiJ^^equciitiy  nil  Ilic 
Susairiyeli  me  cxiremeij-  redrcul,  ii'nii  will 
iiever  converse  ou  Uie  subjett  i>f  tiieir  reliirioii. 
Some  veursftgooue  of  llieir  number,  Siiievmuu 
Eflemli  of  A'liuiiii.  revealed  tbeir  uiysteTii>.  ill 
least  iu  part,  and  iiflei'  a  time  iiiyslerinuEly  dis- 
appeared, and  no  doubl  be  siiffeil'd  tbe  peualty. 
Tbeir  religion  is  a  coiigloiiii-riiikiii  of  almost  nil 
religions,  iiueient  and  nicxleni.  false  and  true. 
Tbey  bave  iutroduced  tiie  beliefs  and  tbe  cere- 
monit's  of  tbe  Jews,  the  lirecks,  ilie  Egyptians, 
tbe  Pbenleians.  tbe  Mohammedans,  and  tbe 
iieatbea  in  jniueHd.  Tbev  worsliiti  Ali  Ibii 
Abu  Taiilib, 'ibepi'opbct  Mulnimnicd.  and  Sit- 
leyman  tlie  Per^^iau.  Tbey  eousidcr  Ali  tbe 
FalLer,  Mobuinmed    tlie   Son,  and   Suleyinan 

j  liiiii 

the  divine  nature  uml  iittributes  ami  iilso  cre^i- 
live  power,  and  tiiu  ilevout  wor»iii|)|x;r  is  reprc- 
seiited  aH  aupplicaliug  "his  Lord.  All  l<>a 
Abu  Taulib,  with  a  reverent  heart  aii<l  a  biimhk- 
epirit.  lo  deliver  biiti  from  iiU  wiekedness." 
They  teach  Chat  Ali  created  Mobamniud,  »nd 
thai   Moliammed   created   Suleynuiii.  and  that 


is  eiitrusteil  with  the  nianugement  of 
ticnlar  pari  tbeieof.  vi/.. .  One  has  charge  of 
thunder,  lightniu^'.  and  eartbtiuakes:  aiiother.  oF 
the  heavenly  bodies;  another,  of  tbe  wnuis,  and 
rccL'lvee  tbe  spirits  of  aieti  at  death;  another  laiK 
charge  of  the  health  and  sickness  of  liuman  liv- 
ings; and  another  furnishes  souls  for  Ibe  bodies 
of  men  at   birth,     Tbey  assign  lo   Ftitimn   a 

?ilace  ver3- much  like  that  assigned  byt'atbo- 
ics  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary.  Thev  consider  that 
the  moou  h  All's  throne,  antf  Chat  tlie  dark 
part  commonlv  called  tbe  man  in  the  moon  is 
Ali  with  a  veil  Ibrowii  over  bis  form,  bat  in 
the  hereafter  Ibe  veil  will  lie  removed  aud  all 
true  believers  will  see  bim  as  lie  is.  Hence  tliey 
tvorsbip  the  tiioon.  Tbey  lieJieve  that  Ibe  sun 
is  Mohammed,  and  pay  divine  honors  to  ii. 
They  worsliip  lire,  tbe  wind,  the  waves  of  the 
sea,— anything  that  manifesis  iiower;  tbe  shaili's 
of  the  dead,  the  living,  even  men  of  influence 
and  rencwn  among  them.  These  last  ihey 
consider  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirits  of  Ibe 
prophets,  it  may  iMt  of  All  himself  Tliey  pro- 
fess to  bave  a  warfare,  ami  it  consists  o'f  two 
Birls.  Tlie  first  is  lo  revile  and  curse  Abu 
ekr,  Omar,  Olhnian.  .ind  al!  oibcrs  wbo  Ixv 
lieve  that  Ali  or  any  of  tbe  prophets  ale  or 
drank,  or  married,  or  were  bora  of  women,  lie- 
cause  (lie  Nnsairiyeh  believe  that  the  ijropbcis 
descijnrletl  from  heaven  wiihont  hndies,  and 
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themselves  enter  Ibe  bodies  of  clean  auimals. 
Those  HUioiig  ibeniselves  «bo  disbelieve  their 
I'eligion  enter  iln;  bodies  of  iipes.  Those  uiio 
aie  [lart  evil  and  (lurl  gtHHl  eliler  the  hiidit-s 
of  those  who  lielonc  to  seels  oilier  llian  tbe 
NuHiiriveh,  while  all  l'imkI  Kusairiveh  enter 
Ibe  bo-lies  of  Xusairiveb  each  one  aecoid- 
iiig  to  bis  gmde  and  stnlion.  If  one  of  iiii- 
olher  belief  should  unite  i>itii  them,  th.y 
tlanu  that  in  ]mM  ireuenitions  be  whs  of  thrni. 
bnl  for  some  sin  lie  Wiis  eom]'-lled  to  .(iter  a 


no  i>ros(.|ytes  ,.Mc]>t  Irom  llie  I'ers^iins,  .■ill 
tbev  wen-  thus  favored  liveniise  thev  conl'e 
the'diviiiilv  of  Ali.  K^boiild  nue  luicUsiide  fro 
their  religion,  tbev  ileclare  that  his  nioll:ern>ii 
mltteil  adutterv  with  one  of  ilic  sect  »itU  n  iii< 
hehas  nnhed.  and  (ii[it   la' li.'is  rit^inieii    to  h 


of  their 
TbeSusaiiivel 
in  lvln<r  and  I 


He\i 


pniving:isiloes  I  lie  .Mi>s[eiii.  iw  linvjirdN  <-Mf-e5 
AlmlJekrand  all  bis  successors,  and  likewise 
bim  who  laiws  al  In-  side.  He  argues  that  ibe 
Kusairlycli  religi.m  i-  Ihe  IhkIv.  while  .ill  other 

-     -R,  it  doL'    ■  ■ 


I  diss. 


able  11 


len,  I  bey 


that  the  bodies  in  whir'b  they  aiipcareii 
not  real,  but  illusory,  Tlie  seomd  part  '' 
■warfare  consists  in  keeping  their  religit 


part  of  Ihelr 


from  strangers,  and  in  refusing  lo  reveal  it  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  even  in  the  fare 
of  death.  Tbey  Iw-li eve  In  Ibe  Iran smitrrnt ion 
of  sou  la.  and  hold  that  tbe  Moslem  sheikhs  enter 
tbe  bodies  of  asses  at  death,  thai  tbe  souls  of 
Christian  priests  enter  the  liiMlies  of  swiae, 
that  llie  souls  of  -Tewish  niliMs  '■iit'-r  tbe  b.i.lies 
of  apes,  that  tbe  souls  of  ibe  wicked  aiiiou<r 


sible    per*  . 

naked.  The  unpE.iiiniiahlv  .-.iii  »ii 
revud  bisowa  re!i;;ioii.  for  to  revea 
lent  lo  forsaking  it.  In  regaiil  t<i  i 
tench  that  Ali  created  the  devils  fro 
men.  and  that  he  created  women  frum  tbe  sins 
of  devils;  and  that  is  Ibe  n'Mson  ulivihey  <bi 
not  leach  women  tbeir  religion.  'Ili^v  l.elieve 
thai  Ali  has  apjieared  in  bouiiiu  form  ni  v:irio\is 
times  during  tlie  history  of  the  ivi.ilri.  As  a 
people,  the  Niisairiycli  arcreveniieliil.  Mid  [mu- 
ticc  lilooil  atouemeiil  in  righting  wrongs  among 
Ibeinselvcs.  Tbey  are  (bievisb,  luiil  con>.ider 
sleiiling,  especially  fn>m  inliilels,  a  virlne. 
iievertheiess  (bey  are  cowarilli-,  and  will  not 
attempt  eilber  revenge  or  thefl  unless  assiiml 
€if  [wrsonal  safety.  Their  deep  deceit  fulness  is 
no  doubt  due  to  tbe  fact  tliat  llu-v  are  swr>rn  lo 
etei'iiai  secnty  in  regard  to  ilieir  religion. 
'i'hey  will  not  aeknowieilge  tbal  Ibej-  believe  iu 
Ali,  for  lo  aeknowieilge  it  is  In  n'vcal  a  part  of 
their  religion.  Tbey  will  nither  deny  it  with 
ait  oalli.  Consiilcring  this  fact  one  can  Imagine 
tlie  diffieiilly  of  ciirrj-ing  on  mission  work 
among  thcmT  Soiially  they  a™  a('mi-barljaroiis. 
and  there  are  many  feuds  among  Ibem,  trilie 
against  trilie.  Tlicy  oflen  have  bloody  en- 
<'ouii1i'rs.  and  (he  hyenns  nud  jackals  feast  uiiou 
till-  liodi<'s  of  Ibe  slain.  Their  monillly  is  low. 
Ali  classes  iinict is*!  polygamy,  Soeiiil  piuitv  is 
disrcgai'dcil  among  the  upper  classes— as  when 
one  clili^f  becomes  ibe  guest  of  another  of  like 
rank  tlie  host  sends  his  wife  to  share  the  bed 
of  liis  guest.  This  abomination  Is  not  pni.'tiseil 
among  dm  common  people.  Polhicallv  tlirv 
are  a  noneality,  being  uniier  tlic  absolule  sway 
of  Ihe  Turk,  and  are  then'foremuciiopprcsseii' 
!ind  were  it  not  that  tlie  Turkish   tJoverment 
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places  every  avallalile  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  branches,  and  nbout  this  time  four  schools 
their  enligiJleiimetit  and  advancement  in  clvili-  were  established  in  the  mountains  among  the 
zation,  the  rising  getieratiott  would  soon,  be  Nueairiyek,  maimed  by  native  teachera.  The 
brought  uudcr  the  intluence  of  the  gospel.  Medical  Department  added  much  to  the  efQ- 
Tfee  Mimiion  of  the  Cwenanter  ciency  and  influence  of  the  mission  by  intro- 
Church  of  America  to  tJie  Numtiriyeli  ducing  the  lieuling  art.  Mr.  Dodds  and  family 
People. — As  early  as  1818  the  Coveuaoter  visited  Ainericit  in  1865,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
Cliurch  of  America  began  to  consider  the  ex-  failing  energies,  and  retiimed  the  foUowiog 
pedieu(7  of  establishing  a  Foreign  Mission,  year  witU  Mlas  Ktbecca  Crawford,  who  took 
But  various  providential  dispensations  bindered  cliargu  of  a  tiew^  established  girls'  school, 
the  iiiaUzntiou  of  Iheir  hopes  until  1850,  when  Mucli  dittlculiy  was  encountered  in  persuading 
tli3  cause  of  missions  was  agmn  revived,  and  the  Nusuiriyeh  to  patronize  this  school.  Two 
Syria  was  selected  as  tbe  field  of  operations.  inUuencea  worked  against  it:  they  hold  pecu- 
Ihe  Rev.  R.  J.  Dodda  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bealtie,  liar  ideas  In  regard  to  women,  considering  them 
licentiate,  accepted  appointments  as  mission-  inferior  crealuces,  and  consequently  not  aus- 
ariea.  The  latter  waa  ordwued,  and  both  set  ceptible  of  instruction;  and  again,  ibcy  were 
sail  tor  Syria  with  their  newly  marritd  wives  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  missionaries 
in  October,  1856.  After  they  had  spent  some  tliinliing  that  tliey  wished  to  gain  possesMon 
lime  in  Damascus  studying  the  Arabic  Ian-  of  the  girls,  and  after  a  time  to  transport  them, 
guage,  Mr.  Dodds  settled  m  Zahleli,  a  lar^e  A  building  for  a  girls'  boiirdiug-school  was 
town  in  Mount  Lebanon,  while  Jlr,  Beiittie  erected  in  1868,  and  by  this  means  the  girls 
continued  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Damascus,  were  separated  more  from  their  heathen  sur- 
In  May,  1858;  Mr.  Dodds  was  compelled  to  roundings,  and  were  brought  under  the  influ- 
abatidou  Zahleb  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  ence  of  Chiistia..  home  lire,  aud  much  more 
Catholic  priests,  who  instigated  persecutions  efflcient  work  was  done.  In  May,  1867,  Mr. 
against  hiui,and  thepeoplothrewhisgoodainto  Dodds  took  charge  of  a  mission  station  in 
the  street.  Mr.  Bealtie  then  Joined  him,  and  Aleppo.  It  bad  formerly  been  under  the  care 
they  spent  the  following  year  in  BTiamdCln  aud  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
IteirQt.  After  several  exploratious,  Latakia,  a  The  station  consisled  of  two  schools  and 
town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  one  hundred  pupils.  Other  schools  were 
tbe  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  36"  north  lati-  opened  iu  various  places, — notably  in  Idlib,  a 
tilde,  was  chosen,  and  there  the  mission  was  small  town  in  a  fertile  plain,  a  day's  journey 
permanently  established  iu  October,  J859,  It  southwest  of  Aleppo,  where  there  is  still  a 
was  intended  lo  operate  principally  among  the  small  congregation  of  Protestants.  Dr.  Dodda 
Kusidriyeh  people,  consisting  of  a  number  of  died  in  December,  1870,  and  the  held  was  abui- 
senii-barbarous  lril>es  who  occupy  tbe  neigh-  doned,  the  mission  not  having  the  force  to  oo- 
horing  Nusairiyeh  mountains;  but  tiie  Moslems  cupy  It.  Latterly  llie  Itev.  .lames  Martin,  M.D., 
and  the  nominally  Christian  seels  were  all  of  Antloch.  has  occupied  Idlib,  and  is  meeting 
found  to  be  legitimate  subjects  of  missionary  with  flattering  success.  Dr.  Dodds  was  admlr- 
operatlons,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  super-  ably  adapted  to  be  a  successful  missionary.  He 
action  that  prevailamoii"  tbem.  TheMoslems  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  became  very  pro- 
however,  were  practicatly  inaccessible  because  flcient  in  tbe  Arabic  toneue.  In  his  day  he 
of  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  their  leaders,  was  ranked  with  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  has  since 
and  so  remain  to  this  day.  Three  native  teachers  become  the  accomplished  auwior  and  translator, 
were  employed,  and  a  school  opened  with  a  He  was  habitually  cheerful,  possessed  of  great 
bright  outlook.  But  little  opposition  was  en-  equanimity  of  temper,  and  of  a  sympathetic 
countered  uulii  the  efiects  of  their  teaching  be-  disposition;  of  keen  intellect,  retentive  meni- 
gan  to  be  apparent,  when  the  prejudices  of  the  ory,  and  great  aMlity  of  concentration.  He 
people  began  to  loom  up  in  the  pathway  of  the  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-si\,  in  the  midst 
missionaries.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lyde,  an  English  of  his  usefulness,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  felt, 
missionary,  agentlemanofhighattuinmentsatid  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  autumn  of 
great  benevolence,  was  operating  in  this  field  1871  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Galbniitb  and  his  wife  and 
When  Mr.  Dodds  went  thither  on  a  prospecting  Miss  Mary  E.  Dodds,  daughter  of  the  lately  de- 
tour, and  his  health  having  failed,  he  presented  ceased  missionary,  departed  for  Laiakia.  They 
the  property  that  he  had  acquii«d  to  Messrs.  bad  been  there  but  a  few  months  when  Mr. 
Dodds  and  Beattie  for  missionary  purposes,  Galbraith  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  and  his  wife 
and  withdrew  from  the  field.     Tlie  first  con-  and  child  relumed  lo  America.     It  was  a  severe 

i3  following  one 

i  felt  that  the  misdou  bad  not  only  been  and  tbe  other  a  fre^  recruit;  but  one  had  no 

planted,  but  bad  taken  root.    Tbe  first  convert  sooner  fallen  than  another  stepped  forward  into 

from  any  of   tbe   Christian  seels  was    Sallm  the  ranks,  aud  in  1872  the  Rev.  Henry  Easson 

ftileh,  a  youlb  who  was  In  attendance  on  the  accepted  an  appointment  to  this  field,  and  ar- 

mission  soLool,  and  whose  parents  were  mem-  rivea  on  tbe  ground  with  liis  family  in  January, 

bera  of  the  Orthodox  Greek   Church.      This  1873.     Dr.  STctlieny  visited  America  tlie  same 

young  man  suffered  shameful  persecution  from  year,  was  ordained  a  minister,  and  returned  in 

tbe  members  of  bis  owii  family,  and  was  com-  tbe  autuinn.    While  at  home  the  missionaries 

pclled  for  a  lime  lo  take  refuge  with  the  mis-  were  not  idle,  but  did  some  very  effective  work 

sionaries.     On  account  of  sickness  Mr.  Beattie  by  way  of  instructing  tbe  people,  and  stirring 

and  family  visited  America  In  1863,  and  having  them  up  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  missioa 

recuperated  returned  in  1864,  accoiupanied  by  work.   The  mission  was  not  without  its  troubles, 

David  Metlieny,  M.D.,  and  family,  who  had  in  since  anumberof  the  Nusairiyeh  converts  wero 

the  mean  time  been  appointed  as  a  medical  mis-  cruelly  treated  ty  tbe  Turkish  nuthorities  be- 

alonary.     The  mission  was  making  steady  prog-  cnuse  they  had  the  effrontery  to  I'hange  their 

ress,  striking  deeper  root   and  stretching  out  religion.    Some  of  them  were  iuiprisoued  aiul 
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others  si'iit  Ui  Ihi'  iiniiy,  Iht  nulliorilios  thus 
boping  lo  (iesiicjj-  Iho  jjeriusiif  C'lirislirtuilyiliat 
hart  tiiki'n  roiit  iinioQ!;  the  Xusainyeh;  nnd  in 
this  they  ■n'tre  jiiiled  iiml  abt'ttiid  l)y  the  cbiefa 
of  Ibe  [leople  Ibtmst'lvts,  who  bt-gflu  to  fi'ur  ft)r 
tbe  conseijiitiices.  Bui  llii;  ivsull  showed  Ibiit 
it  WHS  the  {liuuliug  of  Ilii>  Luiil.  inul  vrbeu  Ho 
plants,  ivho  siiull  pluck  up?  <.)ui;  cf  tbe  con- 
verts. Dfiviilllakhloof.wiis  very  sorely  Irlfil.  He 
wns  in  the  itnny  ilurlnji  the  Tui-co-KiissiHti  wtir. 
His  Bible  tvas  taken  from  lilni.  He  ^va^'  1lojC)£eil 
and  imprisoned  in  a  duuEeou  with  tlie  (ie^ivn 
of  forcing  hiin  to  ileuy  Cmisi ;  but  nltli  nil  the 
fortitude  of  the  earlV  Cbristiuu  iniivtyrs.  be 
stood  llrm  and  rcmaiued  true,  holdiu);  fust  the 
profession  of  bis  faitli  wilhotil  w.ivenng.  He 
was  wonderfully  preserved,  liavinjf  sevenii 
horses  shot  from  under  him  ivhik-  in  action. 
Hewasintiie  siege  of  Plevna,  but  was  (irovi- 
deutiaily  spared  to  return  to  his  family,  und 
he  is  now  ti  burning  iind  a  sbiiiiug  light  in  his 
own  native  mountains.  And  tliiis  the  'n'ork 
continued  to  gi-ow  aiinee.  God  had  brought  to 
naugbt  tlie  luacbimttiouaof  evil  men  agn.iusl  the 
aprcatl  of  His  glorious  gosiiel.  In  tlie  imtumn 
Miss  M.  R.  Wylie  went  to  Ltitakia  ns  a  teacher 
in  the  girls'  school.  Tlie  follun-iug  year  Ibe 
Rev.  Dr.  Beadle  and  family  visited  Amcricik  to 
ansnge  for  tbe  education  of  the  children.  The 
girls'  school  was  now  enlarged  to  meet  tbe 
growing  need,  and  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Metheuy 
also  erected  n  handsome  chapel  on  tlie  mission 
premises.  Shortly  after— December,  1875— she 
was  called  to  rem,  and  the  chapel  is  now  her 
memorial.  loApril.  18T5,  Suadeawasinclutled 
in  tbe  mission  tield.  This  siatlou  is  60  miles 
north  of  Lntakia,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
and  bad  been  operBle<1  by  Dr.  William  Holt- 
Yates  and  his  wife.  The  Doctor  haviiiif  died, 
Mnt,  Holt- Yates  <lesired  to  return  to  LoniJon.hur 
home;  and  bavin g_  erected  a  commo<liou8  build- 
ing upon  tbe  mission  premises,  she  donated  tbe 
entire  property  to  the  I.alnkia  SItsslon,  who 
have  sfuce  operated  the  post,  Mrs.  Yates  fur- 
nishing £200  a  year  to  siistaiu  a  bovs'  boarding- 
school  there,  and  a  very  siicceHsfiil  work  bus 
been  prosecuted.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Beatiie's 
return  to  Syria  in  June,  187a,  he  received  tele- 
grajibic  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he 
immediatety  sailed  for  America,  to  take  cbar)f{; 
of  his  motherless  children.  He  resigned  his 
connection  with  tbe  mission,  and  i-cmaioed  fn 
America.     About  this  time  two  ii 
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with  enger,  e.";pf('innt  fuccs,  Evi 
converts  to  Ihe  ProtL-slanl  biHly,  : 
sion  ItaN  aciiuired  a  strung  and  beuelicci 


lluenc 


!  (broughout  tbe  entire  lield.     Miss  C'ai 


led 


MissMaryE.  Dodds  toRev.  D.  Mctiieny,  Jl.D. 
and  Miss  Rebecca  Crawford  to  Rev.  James 
Martin,  M.D..  of  Antioch.  In  1878  Dr. 
'Jletbeny  and  family  visited  America  In  search 
cit  liealth.  He  returned  in  Noveniber,  18T9, 
accompanied  by  Rev.  Wllllflm  J.  Sproull  and 
wife,  and  Jliss  Alary  E.  Carson.  An  ellort  was 
then  madetoexpiuid  the  work,  and  eight  or  ten 
new  schools  were  opened  In  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. These  schools  nre  preacbing  stations  an 
well,  and  form  centres  whence  liglit  is  shcil  oii 
the  surrounding  communities.  The  nature  of 
tbe  instruction  given  is  intensely  evangelistic, 
and  whenever  a  school  is  visited  by  a  mission- 
ary or  a  district  superintendent,  a  short  relig- 
ious service  is  held.  In  favorable  weather  tbe 
people  usually  assemble  under  tbe  shade  of 
some  friemily  tree,  but  In  foul  weather  tlie 
school  building  is  utilised,  and  ordinarily  every 
available  spot  is  occupied,  while  on  special  oc- 
cadone  the  doors  end  windows  are  adorned 


with  her  to  America  in  the  summer  of  laSl). 
Dr.  Beiitlie  was  pcrstiiided  to  return  to  tjyriii  in 
Decemiier  of  tbe  stimc  year,  and  ojiened  a  theci- 
logical  .'<cbooI  for  the  tiidning  of  a  native  minis- 
try. Miss  Wylie  also  relumed  in  ilav,  1(!81. 
and  steps  were  then  taken  to  enUirge  t'lie  cur- 
ricnlum  of  tbe  girls'  boanllne- school,  and  itinder 
it  more  elticieut,  Tbe  schuol  had  gitiwii  ko 
much  in  public  favor  that  many  applicants  fiii' 
admi-isidu  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  actom- 
modatious.  A  bovs'  bonnldig-scliool  was  also 
being  conducted  in  L:itakia  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  need  of  an  industrial  denarlment  for 
their  lienefll  was  sorely  felt.  In  tlie  iiutiimu  of 
1881  A.  J.  Dodds,  M.D..  and  Miss  Jivadne  M. 
Steii'ett,  having  accepted  apfiointinents  on  the 
mission  staff,  ret^ired  to  Latnkia.  Dr.  Dixlds 
liad  recentlv  been  eradnated  from  JeUei'son 
Meilic'iil  College,  PhiTadelpbin,  with  liigh  hon- 
ors, lie  was  a  son  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Dodds  of 
Aleppo,  and  wns  born  in  Damascus,  lit  resided 
in  Syria  until  be  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  and 
having  cou)<iderable  kiu>wlcdge  of  the  Arabic 
laiigunge,  he  eiiterc<l  immediHlety  upon  his 
laboi's  as  a  pbysiciun.  He  was  united  in  mar. 
riage  witli  Miss  Mizpah  E.  Metheny  Septemlier 
2Gth,  1882,  In  December,  1882,  Rev.  D. 
Sletlieny.  M,D.,  and  Misa  E.  SI.  Sterrett  were 
transferred  io  C'ilicia  to  establlsli  a  mission,  and 
tbev  o])e»ed  schools  in  Tarsus,  Adana.  Mersine. 
and  Ale.\andretta.  In  1886  a  building  was 
erected  in  Mersine.  and  the  efforts  put  forth 
Iiiive  met  with  encouraging  sikm^css.  The  pop- 
ulation of  this  section  consists  of  Nusairiyeh, 
Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Considenblu 
op[)oKitiou  has  been  manifesteil  by  tbe  authori- 
ties, and  one  teacher  was  thrown  Into  prison  on 
preteni*  of  having  violated  the  school  law— and 
a  Turkish  prison  is  not  lo  be  judged  by  prisons 
In  Cbristiau  lands.  In  October,  1883,  tbe  mis- 
sion was  sorely  tried  by  thedeath  of  Dr.  Ik'atllc. 
llis  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by  all.  Hu 
was  a  moilel  missionary,  amiable,  urbane,  and 
keenly  synipnlhetic,  and  will  always  occupy  a 
chief  place  in  the  heails  of  tbosc  who  knew 
bini.  He  was  an  elTeetive  preai-lier,  anil  In  lilm 
the  last  of  the  pioneers  was  laid  in  the  tumb. 
At  llis  demise  tbe  theological  sihuol  was  dis- 
continued fur  a  time.  During  the  years  1883 
and  '84  the  boys'  lioimling-sohool  was  enlarged, 
and  a  normal  department  added  with  the 
design  of  trHiiiin|;  leaelicrs,  and  commendable 
progress  was  made  toward  the  plane  of  a  higher 
education.  In  April,  188>i,  All's.  A.  J.  Dodds 
departed  this  life,  necessitntiiig  tbe  return  of  ber 
bnsband  lo  America  with  their  child.  And  now 
the  saddest  calamity  that  ever  befell  the  niiss{<m 
occurreii  in  tbe  loss  of  Dr.  Dodds,  who  on  bis 
reiiini  to  Syria  went  down  with  the  steamer 
"Sidon,"tbat  was  wrecked  oil  the  coast  of 
StNiin  October  26tli,  188o.  He  was  an  amiable 
gentleman,  a  proficient  scholar,  «-ell  read  in 
genend  literature,  and  tboroiiglily  conversant 
with  the  various  departments  of  medical  science. 
He  was  n  devoted  mlssionaiy,  a  conscientious 
worker,  and  eminently  succcflsfnl  in  the  Maa- 
ter's  cause.  In  May,  181-6,  Rev.  William  J. 
Sproiill.  bavin(^  resigned   his  position   on  th« 
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Edgiii'  iiriivtil  iu  Latiikia  as  a  tcaclier,  aud  Sliss     Scotch  and  Irish  Covenanters,  and  she  operateB 
Lily  B.  Joseph  in  Mevsine  Apiil,  1887;  and  in     Iho  staliou   ia   connection   with   Ihu    Lataitia 


Sejitenibur  of  lliu  same  year  Ihc  Mission  at  Mission.  Her  presence  and  energy  have 
Latiikia  wiui  Kttll  furlliur  reinforced  hy  the  ar-  given  tlie  work  a  fresh  impulse,  and  brleht 
liviil  of  J.  JI,  Bulph,  M.U,,  aud  family,  thus     hopes  are  entertained  for  the  future  c 


Nyai^a  (aometinies  called  Chlnyanja),  a 


_   _  .  soiled  on  his  first  missionary  tour, 
at  the  sunw  place  iu  November,  to  engage  in        Tlie  stalisUcal  report  of  ilie  mission  for  Janu- 

zenatia  work  amoug  the  Moslem  popiihition.  ary,  189U,  gives  the  following  facts:  Number  of 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  ministerial  force  out-stations  It,  oi-daiued  missionaries  9,  uuor- 

hy  the  appointment  of  licentiate  J,  S.  Stewart,  dsiiied   6,  physicians   3,  missionaries'  wives  4, 

who  was  Kiibsequeutly  ordained,  and  ho  landed  other  ladies  5.    Native  workers:  H  evangelists,  . 

at  Lutakia  Willi  his  family  In  the  autmnn  of  4Tmaleandfemale  teachers,  11  male  and  femsik 

IHi^y.     In  the  nieuu  time  the  work  of  the  mission  helpers;  preaching  places  T,  organized  churches 

was  flourishing  most  encouragingly,  and  it  was  3,  communicants  ffiW,  added  during  the  year  51, 

hecomlng  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  aBectlons  of  Sabbath  schools  39,  scholars  84!j.  girls' sdiools  5, 

the  [Msople.     A  wall  of  dense  prejudice  met  the  scholars  213,  other  schools  30,  schoir-  ""■  — 
pioneer  missionaries  at  theoutsel;  but 
continued  droppiugof  water  will  wear  away  the 
'  .mantine  rock,  so  persistent  effort,  personal 
.    .tact,  uniform  kindness,  and  patient  forbear- 

out  of  usisteuco  to-day  it  would  be  considered  J^*"™"!  """«  ^*ciety  ot  Scotland, 
a  public  calamity.    By  aiding  the  dcatiiuto,  by        NjJandcr,  J.  C,  sent  out  by  "Church 

heuliug  the  sick,  by  sympathinlug  with  the  sor-  Missionary  Society  "  to  West  Africa,  from  Ger- 

rowing,  a  way   was  made  for  the  gospel  of  many;  embarked  for  Sierra  Leone,  Febniary 

pence,  and,  not willwtan ding  the  dogged,  deter-  13lb,  1806.     Here  Mr.  Nylander  became  chap- 

mlne<l,  jKtrdstent  opposition  of  the  authorities  lain  of  the  colony  till  about  1310,  when  he  went 

in  closing  the  schools  and  otherwise  lilndeilng  to  Y<mgrou  Pomoh,  opposite  Free  Town,  and 

the  work,  last  year  (1889)  the  misrion  enjoyed  seven   miles  from  it,   where  he  commenced  a 

more  encouraging  success  than  any  year  since  mission    among    the     Bnlloms.     He    labored 

it  was  foundeir    The  statistics  show  an  increase  among  this    superstitious   people   with  unre- 

of  51  communicants, — almost  double  that  of  any  mitting    zeal,   teaching  and    preaching.       He 

previousycar. — an  iucrcaseof  2Tperceut.    The  translated  Into  the  liullom  language  the  four 

Buiiilea  station,  which  has  not  had  a  resident  Gi^ijels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  morning  and 

missionary  since  It  came  under  the  coutrol  of  evening  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England, 

the  Littakia  Mission,  is  now  amply  provided  for  hymns,  and  elementary  books.    The  mission 

111   this   respect.      Hiss   Martha  Cunningham,  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  slave-trade, 

M.D.,   of   Belfast,   who   formerly   lahoied  in  but  Mr.   Nylander  transferred  his  Hourishing 

Anlioch,  Syria.  30  miles  inland,  now  occupies  school  to  the  colony,  taking  his  scholars  with 

this  important  post.    Her  salary  is  paid  by  the  him.    He  died  in  1835. 


O. 

OaxaoH. — 1.  Astateonthecoastof  Me.xico.  native  workers,  80  church-members,  1  school. 

The  physical  features  of  this  country  include  34  scholars. 

l«ffi  f».™S^itaS;;L    A,S''^^^^^  l,y,hop,.mte.,.„,gjo™ce    I.;8TO.10Fln. 

o      .„[i.^      Ti^»..r.ii..n    ^(11  ■»'*      Ti.lw>  .w>  uisli  misalonariea  were  iiilowed  to  settle  iiere.  and 

.i,.„,n.,  «-i.n,ii  .Ml  iiunnrir.ni  «-ni-U  U  (.nrri..il  nn  "'""  "'^  "^'^  medlclnc-men,  and  wheu  la  1883 

"S5S  S  EpT^Sl  ChuriuNoX-  '"7  'r^"""i  Iji!!'!"'"  J'WW™  "1  «.™ 

Q   Ti...  »mii»i  nf  iiii' HtiLfp     Ti  1.  a  Hvo    nrn.  cxtractafTOm  the  Bible,  aniicouvertedsixyoHng 

;.;,3v,  ffi  at  !«  Om  iJhaWiaSii    S  ^m  '»<»'■  l»  <le™loil  la  Itivatlgaf  the  alalr  tbo,! 

fimt\iSon°^SZS"5'u,?iM°oiw  ?r'"L"','i.ri'',''n-'''"'',r'''''',''"r'';f'' 

BplTOiJ  Cbareb  (Nartbl,  at  pment  without  "'"  ?™  'a.S  t,H  a  J™™S"    „  S  ','* 

ai^v  n,l»lonarv.  1  iatlve  aaatop  1  aal.taut.  47  mmerear  he  dieil  bit  b».ucoe.jor  proved  alio 


eh.„bi=S.',X^&l!b-SSa^  i=E]C^ZK|^S3= 

Odaipiilly   Piitliiir,  a  station   of   the  ciliors  should  not  be  killed. 

Madras  Mission,  India,  of  tlie  S,   P.  G.;   17  «-!„.„„=«   „  <„„„  „„  ,i,„   \„.    „    it-  n 

villages  are  included  in  mis  field  ;1  clergyman,  R-**^''«",Tr'    ,   w    ,  Sf '^     Amu  or  Vol ta 

inn  T.,™mii.,iV„Mta  1    l.nva'   si-hnni     3   mlvprt  River,  Gold  Coast,  west  Africa,  in  the  extreme 

sXZ  llHc  olak        ^  norlhernnartofthedistrictofAdangme,north- 

sch.wls,  in  scholars.  ^^^^  ^^  Akropong.     Mission  station  Si  the  Basle 

Ode  Ondo,  town  in  Yoniba,  Africa,  near  Missionary  Society.     In  1856  two  of  the  king's 

Alieokuta.      Mission   station  of   the   C.  M.  S.  sons  were  converted,  and  now  the  staUon  has 

(1876);  3  oul-stations,  1  native  pastor,  3  other  461  members,  f"" 
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OgboinosliRn',  loivc  iu  Yombn,  West 
Coast  Africa,  2UU  miles  iuliiud  fiutii  Liigos,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Guiiiea.  Cliiuaie  tropical,  llioiigb 
not  oppressively  lioi :  unlieulthy ,  but  butler  ibun 
on  the  coast.  PouulalioD,  T5.0U0.  IteUgious, 
idolHtty  atid  feiiclilsmj  a  few  iloslcms.  JlHny 
goda,  but  few  carv«l  idols;  certain  trees,  nuts, 
shells,  rocks,  etc.,  used  us  symbols.  Social  cuu- 


Souiheru  Haptisi  Convention  (1851):  3  miss 
aries  and  wives.  1  church.  18  chureli-memb 
1  scbool,   20  Kcbolars.     Missionaries  uf  tb     ( 
M.  S.  from  Ode  Ondo  visil  it  occasionally. 


2  ONOMABO 

{Specimen  verse.     John  3  ;  10.) 
Gaapij  shauendr  sw  Kishemanito  iu  ski,  ogion 
jimiginenvn  itiiu  baiezhigonijin  Oguintn,  auegnen 
difsli  getebuetenimaguen  jibunatizisig,  jiaiat  dvsh 
falt^ige  bimfttJ^uib. 

OkRliRndj-R,  n  town  in  Hererohitid  West 
A  b    g 

N   rt 


F  \ 


...  [  iu  Ai>ril,  1731.  The  Chrisliaii  neg 
wclcotucd  him  with  open  arms,  for  since  llic 
mission  was  suspeudeil  iu  17-13  Ihey  bad  re- 
ceived only  oi;ca»ional  visits  from  the  niL-aiou- 
aries  at  Ht.  Thomas.  He  was  hardly  u-iiled 
there  before  both  himself  aud  the  L'hrisliau 
slaves  bad  to  endure  many  persecutions  fnii 


bouse  w 


mirely  destroyed.     S(r.  tHiuebei'g' 
iirned,  but  his  furniture  was  snvet 


le  papan  people  found  they  could  do  iiotli- 
log  to  unsettle  Jlr.  Ohneberg,'atid  tlint  he  went 
on  with  Ids  work,  they  gave  up  their  persi'cu- 
tloDS  and  left  liim  Iu  peace.  An  estate  of  four 
acres  was  soou  purchased  by  the  Brethren, 
where  they  bnilt  a  churcb  and  dwel Hug-house, 
and  named  the  place  "  FreidenMhal."  The 
^fork  increased  more  and  m<ire  till  llic  Hltle 
church  at  Friedeusthal  could  not  contain  the 
bearers,  and  service  for  nearly  twelve  months 
was  held  in  tiic  open  air.  As  niauy  as  a  hun- 
dred negroes  were  annually  bopti/ed  into  the 
church. 

OtlH,  a  town  of  the  ^Intsuvama  circuit,  in 
the  district  of  Hiroshima,  South  Nippon, 
japan.  Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  tpis- 
copal  Church  (South):  1  missionary  and  wife,  10 
micants,  3  Sunday-schools,  37  scholars. 


„    , Indian   lan^ages    of   British    North 

America  an(i  the  United  Stales.  The  lirst  pirt 
of  the  Scriptures  publlBhed  tot  the  Ojihwa 
Indians  was  tlie  Gospel  of  John,  issued  by  the 
British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  In  London 
in  1833,  translate*!  by  John  and  Peter  Jones, 
two  OJibwas  iu  the  service  of  the  Sletbodists. 
In  1888  the  American  Bible  Society  issued  an 
edition  of  the  same  Gospel,  and  in  1844  the 


tian  Knowledge,  the  Psaftns,  translated  liy  Dr, 
O'Mearar.  were  published  at  Toronto  in  18M, 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
In  1874  the  Minor  Prophet*',  translated  by  the 
Bev.  R.  McDonald  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  in  1886  ihe  Book  of  Genesis. 

This  tribe  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Chippewas  of  Athabasca,  an  enlireiy  different 
tribe 


401  ^ciiohiis. 

Okrika,  town  in  West  Afiicn.  on  an  island 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kijier  liiver,  311  to  3ii 
miles  northwest  of  Bonny.  Climate  unhealthy, 
owiug  tu  the  suriinindin^  dense  mangrove- 
swam]>s,  Pdtnilatiou,  1.~>,II0II.  llace  and  Inn- 
guap.',  Ibii  or  Idso.  Hcli^ion,  felidi-woi-Khip, 
liow  declining  under  the  inHuenee  of  Chiisti. 
saved  nnity.  Uovefmnenl  in  tile  bands  of  a  king 
and  chiefs.  Mission  station  of  the  C.  M.  S. 
(18Br>):  1  uiiordiitned  missionarj- and  wife,  loul- 
statiou,  1  church.  10  conimunicunts,  1  school. 


Oiiil>ol«la,  a  station  of  the  lilienish  Mis- 
sionary S<icLety  in  Nias,  Sumatra.  East  India, 
founded  ill  l»1'A:  1  missionaiy,  4  native  helpers, 
383  cliurcU-members,  81  comniunicanls. 

Oiuburo,  a  town  in  IIererolan<l.  South- 
west Africa,   Station  of  the  Tibcnisli  Missionazy 


Oilgnlv,  a  town  of  9.300  inhabitants  in  the 
Nollore  dislriet,  east  cwist  of  Madras,  India, 
half-way  beiwecn  Nellore  and  Masulipatam. 
Mis,-i.m  slatiou  of  (lie  A.  B.  M.  U,  The  mis- 
sion in  the  Nellore  district  was  begun  in  1843. 
From  8  members  tu  1867  It  increased  to  3,269 
in  187T.  Tlien  the  famine  came.  Idols  were 
prayed  to,  but  in  vain.  The  missionaries  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  with  the  aid  of  English 
money  a  canal  was  built,  which  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  famine.  The 
grateful  Ongolites  then  came  in  large  numliers 
to  listen  to  tlie  prcachinif  of  their  nenefaetors. 
The  station  has  now  (18901  3  missionaries,  3 
female  missionaries,  143  native  helpers,  236  out- 
stations,  18  self-supporting  cliurches,  17,1SB 
church-memliers,  343  schools,  3,130  scholars,  1 
high-school,  101  students, 

OnllKha,  a  town  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Niger  River,  West  Africa,  northeast  of  Alenso. 
Alissinu  station  of  the  0.  M.  8.;  4  native  work- 
ers, aOO  church -meml«rs,  1  school,  80  scholars. 
In  1883  the  king  oi-dered  that  Sunday  should  be 
kept  holy  in  all  bis  dominions. 

Onomabo  (Anamaliu),  a  circuit  of  the 
Wesley  an  Missionazy  Society  in  the  Gold 
Coast,  West  Africa,  which  contains  30  chapels, 
84  preaching  places.  4  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants, 1,938  churoli -members,  5  Simday- schools. 
SS8  scholars,  5  daj-scliools,  438  scholars. 
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OODETFORB 

Oodcj'porc,  a  town  in  the  Menvar  district, 
ISaipulaiiu,  Nortli  ludia,  nortliwestof  Neemucli 
imd  auutli  of  TodKUrb.  Mission  stnlion  of  the 
Utiiled  Fresbytenan  Churcli  of  Scotland ;  1 
missionary,  3  iwitire  workers,  14  cburch-iwem- 
bers,  4  sclioois,  13  teadiers,  431  scholars,  medi- 
cal mission. 

Ooflnopittr,  town  iu  Jaffna  district,  Cey- 
lon. Station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1816);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  I  native  pastor,  1  cburcb, 
IU9  cli II rcli -members,  1  girls'  school,  35  scliot- 
ai'S.  The  educiilional  work  carried  on  here  and 
in  otlicr  parts  of  tUc  Ceylou  MiBsioa  is  almost 
independeat  of  aid  from  the  Board.  Iu  all  dd- 
panmcnts  of  cimrch  work  "there  is  genuine 
progress  in  Ceylou." 

t,  North 
I.    Hot, 

fuagc,  'famil.  Religion,  Sivaisin.  Native  , 
civiliiHHl  farmers.  Mission  statiou  A.  B.  C. 
F.  31.  (1831);  1  ordained  missionary,  1  female 
missionary,  54  native  helpers,  2  uiit-stations,  3 
churches,  SSOchurcli-memliers,  15  schools,  1,013 
scholars. 

OnsllOOiH^  a  lown  in  Terra  del  Puego, 
South  America,  on  the  uortU  sliorc  of  the  Beagle 
Chaimcl.  Mission  siallou  of  South  American 
Missionary  Society  (18lt9);  1  superintendent,  3 
assistant  inissiounrics,  I  female  missionary,  3 
native  heli>crs.  The  work  in  these  islatida  was 
commenced  by  Captain  Allen  Onrdiiicr,  who 
visited  the  place  in  t!J5I.  Not  only  have  the 
ualives  been  improved  morally,  but  the  cause 
of  civllfzatioa  iu  general  bas  been  aided;  for 
shipwrecked  crews  arc  now  taken  care  of  and 
guideil  to  places  of  snfely,  inslend  of  being  mas- 
Siicred— a  direct  result  o£  missionary  labor. 

OnlHCRmiind  (Utacamund).  a  town  Iti 
JLidras.  Soutli  India,  in  the  Coinibatoor  dis- 
trict, ill  the  hill  coimtry,  near  OoinibaUmr,  and 
southeast  of  Tillicherri.  Mis^on  station  of  the 
C.  M.  a.  (1870);  1  native  pastor,  5  other  agents, 
391  churcii-members,  9  schools,  425  scholars. 

Opliiiii  111  Cliina. — Iu  the  millennium  one 

of  lite  most  inconiprch eligible  facts  of  history 
will  be  the  way  in  which  opium  was  forced 
u|>oa  the  Chiuene  Empire.  If  heathen  had  done 
it,  it  had  not  been  so  strange,  nor  would  it  ex- 
cite such  surprise  had  it  been  the  work  of  a 
epal  power,  for  under  that  the  Word  of  God 
not  allowed  to  mould  the  national  character; 
hut  that  England  should  be  the  guilty  one— that 
source  whence  the  ^spcl  flows  to  so  many 
lands,  that  home  of  Hible- societies — will  be  the 
wonder  of  that  day. 

One  of  her  own  citizens,  Archdeacon  Moide 
of  Shnnghni,  says:  "  British  aulhorities  in  India, 
well  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ci'nmeut,  delibcralcly  prcparal  aud  sent  opium 
to  China,  with  only  two  yenra'  iQleriuission, 
forsixtyyear8"<"MissioniiryReview,"1889,  36), 
The  Sliiuighoi  Conference  of  1877  says  emphati- 
cally: "We  know  tliat  opium  is  a  curse,  both 
physically  andmorally,  to  theChinese.  We  must 
appeal  to  the  great  heart  of  England,  aud  when 
her  heart  beais  warmly  on  Ihis  question  this 
foul  blot  on  her  fair  name  will  be  wiped  away." 
Mr.  Alexander  Wylie  of  Ibe  British  and  Foreign 
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Bible  Society  says;  "Unless  some  means  be 
found  to  cheek  the  praclice.  it  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  the  utter  destruction  of  that  great 
empire."  Rev.  George  Piercy,  for  thirty  years 
a  missionary,  says:  "No  one  can  fully  compre- 
hend all  the  evil  that  the  English  naiiou  has 
dune  by  manufacturing  aud  supplying  this 
death-dealing  poison  to  the  millions  of  China." 
Rev,  Howard  Malcom,  of  U.  S.  A.,  says;  "  No 
one  can  describe  the  horrors  of  theopiuni  trade. 
That  the  government  of  British  India  should  be 
the  prime  mover  iu  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  19tli  ceutiirj.  The  escutcheon  of  England 
is  made  to  bear  a  blot  darker  than  any  other  iu 
the  L'hrislian  world"  (Report  of  Loudon  Mis- 
sionaiy  Conference,  1888,  vol,  i.  p.  473).  Rev. 
J.  Hudson  Taylor  says:  "  In  China  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  villages  with  small  trace  of  Bible 
inUuence.  but  hardly  a  hamlet  where  the  opium 
pipe  does  not  i-eign.  It  does  more  harm  in  a 
week  than  all  our  missionaries  are  doing  good 
in  a  year.  The  slave-trade  was  bad,  the  drink 
is  bad,  but  the  opium  traltic  is  the  sum  of  vil- 
lanies.  It  debauches  more  families  Ihan  drink, 
and  ii  makes  more  slaves  than  the  slave-trade." 
Such  testimonies  might  be  muliiplied,  but  we 
want  facts;  and  from  an  article  by  Rev.  G.  L. 
Mason  of  Huckow  we  glean  the  following 
("  Missionary  Review  of  tue  World,"  18^,  pp. 
36-40): 

Previous  to  the  18th  century  opium  was  used 
in  Chiua  only  in  small  quantities  as  a  medi- 
cine. Till  1767  the  trade  with  India  was 
Ihi-ough  the  Portuguese,  who  imported  annu- 
ally about  300  chests,  each  welghine  140  lbs. 
Kven  as  late  as  1830  a  large  city  Uke  Hangchow 
had  no  oplum-deus.  Now  it  has  3,000.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  evil  dates  from  1773,  when 
the  li&t  India  Company  entered  on  the  busi- 
ness. In  1790,  4,054  chests  were  imported;  in 
1799,  5,00U:  In  1836,  9,969:  in  183U,  16,800. 
In  1834  the  East  India  Company  closed  its  fac- 
tory, but  British  oIBcIals  continued  the  tratlic, 
bringing  S4,000  chests  In  1836.  After  Ibat, 
picuTs  of  1831  Ihs.  each  were  substituted  for 
chests,  aud  iu  1850 ,13,935 piculs  were  imported, 
the  number  steadily  increasing  Io75.3081nl880; 
in  1887  It  rcnched  96.746  piculs,  thus  growing 
fi-om  12  tons  in  1767  to  5,813  tons  in  1887  (Lon- 
don Missionary  Conference,  1888,  vol.  il.  546). 

Let  us  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  work  of 
death  wrought  by  this  immeuse  amount  of 
opium.  The  opium-smoker  can  be  detected  in 
a  civwd  by  his  hollow  eyes,  sunken  cheeks, 
emaciated  frame,  and  sitllow  complexion.  He 
needs  three  hours  a  day  to  inhale  the  drug,  and 
then  he  cannot  work  more  than  Iwo  hours  be- 
fore he  must  repeat  the  dose.  If  he  has  not 
lime  for  his  vice  and  opium,  he  chooses  the  last. 
If  he  has  not  money  enough  for  both,  he  buys 
only  opium.  If  he  lias  no  money  he  pawns  his 
clothes.  If  Ihty  are  already  pawned,  be  steals. 
He  even  sells  his  children  into  slavery,  or  his 
daughters  to  a  life  of  shame,  that  his  accursed 
appetite  mav  be  fed.  Often  wives  are  sold 
ihat  the  husuand  may  have  his  opium.  If  he 
cannot  get  the  drug,  water  flows  from  his  eyes, 
his  throat  burns,  li^  extremities  are  cold,  and 
be  dies  In  ngouy  (London  Missionary  Confer- 
ence, 1888,  vol.  1.  138). 

One  missionary  reports  that  in  three  years  he 
was  called  to  attend  thirty-sis  attempts  at  sui- 
cide caused  by  opium  {"  Missionary  Herald," 
1889,  p.  255). 
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An  opium-smoker  eamt  10  nuollieiniisi-ioiiiiij-  tin  ^iiissvci.     The  lulc  Sir,  Hfiiry  iJicliiuxis  siiid 

from  ;i  ilislaut  v'ny  to  be  tiireit  of  llif  haliii.  in  liic  Huiisc  uf  C'omtiions:   '■  Ii  niiirlit  1m.'  trut 

Soon  lie   becftuie  so  slL'k  ILut  tlie  missiouiin-  lliiit  En^liiud   xpixitil  uiDiuig  tliL-  (.'liiiiuKi;   [k>- 

fetired   lie  would  die,  nud   told  lifm  so.     Hu  imii'idiyiilioti,  djs('ii»c,  mid  [Iciitli:  but  ttii-rv  Ti'iis 

tliought  it  all  over,  uud  avid,  "'I'cnL'hcr,  Itukt  tliL-  ludtmi   i-cvctiuc.     Tlii'  tniltiu  might  cniili; 

the  itepoLsibility:  live  or  die,  do  for  me  wluit  niienoniious  iiiumitiE  of  li!ilr«iii}adiiMEiijrl[iiid: 

you  can;"'  and  by  tliu  blessiug  of  God  on  the  but  there  was  the  Inditiii  reveime.     Tlie  (i';iflic' 

means  employed,  aud  iu  uusivn  to  pruj'er.  tlic  iiiiglit  eoustittiti'  a  uioki  foiiiudable  ntpitnck'  to 

poor  wretcli  was  brouclit  back  from  the  very  the  eviiiigeliziitlini  of  Clilua;  but  Iheiv  was  the 

gates  of  death  (Loodou  Missionary  Couference,  Indian  revcuue.     Il  mijjht  iivi'vent  the  dei-eloji- 

isya,  vol.  1.  ia6).  mem  of  nil  li-gitimalc  nmimen-e,  :iml  dislionor 

Tlie  traflic  has  doomed  to  denth  as  miiiiy  as  Eii^Oand  twfore  the  vttu'ld.  bill  llien'  wus.  etc.. 

would  repeople  London  were  ils  four  millions  etc.     ("  Missioiniry  Hevieiv."  ]VW.  ji.  OTB:  Ijihi- 

io  leave  tbeir  houses  empty  lo  day  (Id.,  vol,  ii.  iloii  Jlisslimary  I'linfen'mv.  1888,  vol.  I,  47S), 
54ti).  The  sei-imd  "ipimii  war  only  iiileusitied   the 

l'])  to  1860  opium  was  smuggled  into  Cliiiiu,  evil.  The  );civemment  after' 18UI)  miide  few 
In  1780 (because  tliey  could  not  tuko  it  onshore)  tllorls  to  discournfre  the  cnllivalion  of  the 
il  was  stored  on  two  vessels  anchored  near  iHippy:  for  if  opium  iinis'l  be  used,  tliey  jire- 
Mtu-HO.  aud  tlience  token  In  chaise  by  Chinese  ferred  no)  to  enrich  Ibiise  who  iiiid  ko  p'ei-sUl- 
uniugglers.  The  Abbe  Itaynal  (Trael  1,  )i.  434)  eiitly  fastened  the  |ila)rne  iiiioti  llie  connlry.  In 
writes  in  17T0:  "The  flitnese  emperors  have  IheiiniviiieeoftSiclmungovernnient iniei'ference 
ci'iidemned  to  the  tlaines  every  vessel  tbat  liu-  with  raisiuj;  o|iium  ceased  in  ItiliTi,  In  July. 
ports  it."  It  was  prohibited  Iu  171HI,  17U9. 18UU.  11^01,  the  giivenimenl  made  a  patheiic  appeal  io 
Iw-20,  1836,  and  1837,  and  always  on  inond  Jiniiland.  and  in  (Jetober  a  supplementary  eon- 
grounds.  In  1828  llie  severity  of  the  laws  al-  venliiii)  was  signed  at  I'ekin,  alliiwliijr  f  hitia 
most  destroyed  the  trade.  In  1831  am)  1834  to  raise  die  import  dulv  I'nmi  8<llo  TiU  liiels;  but 
Eugland  sent  men-of-war  Io  Canton  and  armed  even  Ihis  >hi};land  refuM'd  to  ratify,  lest  lier 
llie'loi-clius  of  tlie  Huiiigglers.  In  1880  struii};-  Indian  revenue  sliotild  snller. 
ling  was  the  penalty  for  selling  llie  drug,  and  In  1876  tlie  CliefiM)  convenlion  o]H'iied  four 
HU  offeiiderwas  thus  executed  at  Alacao  in  ItfilS,  inure  jK>rts  tii  trade,  in  relnrn  for  which  l]ng- 
iu  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  foreigners-  Btill  liind  agn-ed  that  Ibe  inland  transit  duty  oil 
Cliliitse  prohibition  ilid  nol  pvoliibit;  but  this  opium  should  dllTcr  from  lliat  on  other  giKals. 
w;is  no  e.tciise  for  England,  for  the  Chinese  did  bo  as  if  pcisstlile  Io  i-lieck  the  Iriide,  The  addi- 
what  iliey  c<)uld  to  (U-feud  tliclr  eonutr*-  from  tional  ports  weri'  opened,  but  lliis  oilier  clause 
this  onslaught.  A  erisis  came  in  183U.  The  iiii-  was  not  ratilii'<l.  After  seven  years  of  evasion 
(lerial  eommtssioner,  L!n,  wrote  to  Queen  Vic-  China  piiitNises  80  laels  Imnsil  dues,  in  iiihli- 
loi'ia,  imploring  her  to  put  ail  end  Io  Ihe  Irallie,  lion  Io  the  Import  duty,  Kiu'l  tiranville  pro- 
und  for  twenty  diiyn  commitled  to  the  Dames  {Hj^es  TU,  and  insists  that  China  inusl  ^lamnlee 
SU.^S  chests  of  liritUli  opium,  thus  destruving  noi  to  hinder  the  trade  bv  further  la\<-s,  ^'exl 
#10.000,000  worth  of  the  drug  in  Ihe  vain  eiforl  year(18^^llhe  Manpiis  'I'senj.'  claims  llial  China 
to  save  their  etmntry  from  English  rapacity,  may  tax  il  as  she  pleases  after  il  has  iiassed  into 
Tills  brouebt  on  the  war  of  lt<4U,  and  at  lis  Chinese  hands.  The  a'creemenl,  sneli  UKit  was, 
close,  besides  ceding  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  was  no)  signed  lill  .Inly,  IB8."t,  and  went  into 
China  paid  !Ha,000,0OU  for  the  e\peusi-s  of  the  effect  Febniary  1. 18j7.  Uy  Ibis  a  loial  revenue 
\vm'.  besides  the  price  of  the  iipium.  Uut  when  of  |l.ll)i<«>'  'b.  brin^.'s  a  Ihtle  more  money  into 
Sir  Henry  Pottiiiger  demanded  Hie  Icgallialion  llie  Ireasury,  bul  inlensifles  Ihe  evil.  The  can- 
of  the  trade,  the  Emperor  Ko  Twang  replied:  eer  strikes  ilii-pi;r  iiit<i  llie  heart  of  the  nation, 
"  True,  I  cannot  prevent  the  lulroilnctlon  of  the  The  eustoiuH  reports  for  1887  tell  liow  the  new 
IMjison,  but  nothing  will  induce  me  Io  misc  a  rule  "iieuelils  the  trade."  The  trade  "ac- 
reveniie  from  Ihe  vice  and  misery  of  my  yxo-  quires  stabi lily"  and  "increased  facility."  line 
pie.''  It  would  seem  as  though  a  Christian  coniniissloiicr  reports;  "The  native  dealers 
nation  would  have  thanked  God  tor  such  words  send  il  Io  markets  more  distant  tluui  before." 
from  a  heathen  monareh,  and  rallied  to  bis  Forty-live  million  dollars  siH-iit  in  one  jear 
help.  Insteail  of  Ihat,  for  fourteen  years  Eug-  (1887)  for  foreign  opium,  half  of  it  liy  those 
laud  stubbornly  pursued  her  course  of  ruin,  till  uualile  to  buy  l>oth  ojiiiiiu  and  goiHl  fuml,  means 
in  1837  a  smuggler  I)eariug  the  Itritisli  Hag  immense  suilerlng.  In  that  tiart  of  fShuughai 
was  Hreil  on.  and  Ibis  was  made  the  preteM  for  under  Eunjpeim  control  more  than  1,200  opium 
hiiniliarding Canton,  white  England  and  France  sahxins  were  lieensi'd  in  1S8T,  and  a  burglar 
advanced  together  up  the  Peilio  toward  Pc-  would  Ik  recclve<l  into  the  church  as  soon  ns  a 
kin.  and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  legalize  smoker  of  opium,  A  missionary  pi'eachiug  on 
the  destruction  of  his  people  by  British  opium  a  street  in  China  menlioned  the  word  hell. 
In  the  treaty  of  1860,  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin,  "Yes."  replied  a  n.'spi'clHble  elderly  man, 
besides  paying  $1I),8(>0,00U  to  England  an<l  "  shiee  yoii  foreigners  came  Cliimi  has  become 
16,000.000  to  France.  This  opened  Hvh  ports  bell."  S<iniemay  claim  that  the  concessions  of 
to  opium  and  tlie  gospel:  ami  in  1887.  eighty  Chitui  to  England  In  this  nuiller  have  been  vol- 
yeart  after  the  anival  of  Rolwrt  Jlorrisou  in  unlury.  Yes,  jn  the  light  of  these  facts,  as  vol- 
China,  there  was  a  total  of  33,000  eonverts  to  iinlarj- as  the  giving  up  of  one's  purse  to  a  inid- 
(  hristianity  iu  the  empire,  and  150,(MMI,000  who  night  highwaynr— 

were  victims  of  opium  either  iu  their  own  per-         God  g- ■ 

soiisorin  their  families  ("Missionary  Review,"  this  evil 

1888,  678;  and  London  Missionary  Conference,  put  slavery  in  the  (■<mslilulioii,  aud  seemed  to 

1888,  vol.  i,  131).     If  any  ask  tor  the  secret  of  prosper  for  nearly  eighty  years,  but  retribution 

so  gieiit  wickedness  on  the  pari  of  a  Christian  did   not   sleep,  and   three   billions  of  national 

nation,  Jet  a  member  of  its  own  Parliament  give  debt,  300.000  wounded  men,  and  500,000  graves 
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bear  witness  Ihal  il  is  not  snfc  for  a  UHtion  to 
jieraiat  iu  wroug. 

Orange  Fr«e  Slate,  one  of  (lie  Boer 
ri-|nibiics  i  11  South  Africa,  uorlliof  CapeCoIouj-, 
"—St  of  Nalnl,  aud  aoulli  of  Ibe  Trausvaal.  (tke 


Afri< 


OiKanizallon  of  MittHiAnarj'  Work. 

— Tlie  luetlioda  of  uiissiouary  worl;  ate  mucli 
the  same  wherever  or  by  whomever  tbey  are 
carried  on.  Personal  iulliieiice,  puliiic  preach- 
iug,  education,  pastoral  sii  pur  vision,  do  not  vary 
greatly  whether  found  iu  Africa.  Japan,  or 
Turkey,  or  conducted  by  Moravians,  Episcopa- 
lluns  Baptists,  or  Methodists.  The  agencies  by 
■wliich  the  methods  are  conducted  do,  however, 
vaiy  not  a  little,  and  differences  of  organization 
Merely,  not  infrequently  seem  to  imply  differ- 
c'uces  of  method  aud  even  of  aim  and  purjjosf. 

The  purpose  of  4his  anicle  Is  to  furuish  a 
etateinetit  of  tlie  diffei'Cnt  forms  of  organization 
«3ed  iu  niissiou  work,  aud  the  agencies  em- 
ployed both  at  home  and  on  Ilie  foreign  tield. 

I.  At  Home. — Into  the  question  of  ihe 
degree  of  orgauiziition  needed,  it  is  uot  necessary 
to  enter  here.  It  is  snfflcieut  lo  aty  that  the 
present  forms  have  been  the  direct  oulgrowlh  of 
the  i)ressing  needs  of  thesituation.  1.  Misslun- 
niles  iu  foreign  lands  must  be  supported  (the  in- 
stances of  self-support  beiuff  so  few  and  so  ex- 
ceptional ns  to  be  practical]}'  niled  out  of  the 
VltieatioQ),  and  money  must  be  raised  and  for- 
wanledtothem.  2.  Itisnoteverymanorwoinan 
who,  however  willing,  can  advantageously  work 
in  foreign  lands;  Ihei*  must  be  some  means  for 
si'let^ting  those  who  are  best  qualitied.  3.  In 
the  coiiuuct  of  foreign  worlc  two  things  are  es- 
sentlaU  first,  Ihnt  ex|)enillture  be  proportioned 
to  receipts;  second,  that  difEereut  sections  of  the 
^reat  work  gbull  not  clash,  or  one  assume  rela- 
tively undue  importance  over  another.  It  thus 
becomes  necessary  that  there  be  some  central 
authority  to  keep,  so  far  as  practicable,  an  even 
band  over  Ihe  whole  wide  extent.  4.  Those 
wlio  give  for  the  support  of  missions  have  a 
natural  and  rigbteous  desire  to  know  what  Is 
accomplished  by  tlicm,  nud  there  must  be  the 
means  of  collecting  and  iinj^arting  that  Informn- 
tiou.  0.  As  mission  work  iu  most  instances  in- 
volves the  holding  of  propertj-,  there  must  l>e 
eoiiie  corporate  body  having  a  recognized  exis- 
tent^ lietoro  the  law. 

The  necessily  of  meeting  these  demands  has 
resulteil  iu  tlio  fomiatiou  of  Missionary  Societies 
or  Boards,  so  organized  as  to  provide  for  these 
varied  departments. 

As  full  a  list  of  these  as  It  has  been  practicable 
to  secure  is  printi'd  iu  Aiipendi.v  (.'.  For  con- 
venience tiiere  they  have  been  divided  into  sec- 

I,  Those  socielies  which  are  engaged  directly 
in  general  foreign  missionary  woflt  by  sending 
out  luissionavies,  and  which  are  net  conlined  by 
their  constitutions  to  any  particular  phase  of 


support  from  diEEerent  churches,  or  represent 
some  one  of  the  different  deuoniinatious. 

II.  Woman's  Boards.  Societies  organized  by 
women,  with  special  reference  lo  work  among 
women,  and  either  independeiil,  i.e.  sending 
out  llicir  own  missionaries,  or  acliug  iu  eonuec- 
tion  with  some  general  society. 

Id.  Special  Societies  which  are  confined  by 
their  constitutions  lo  specific  forms  of  work  or  to 
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distinct  territories.  These  include:  (i)  Aid 
socielies,  wliich  merely  collect  funds  to  assist 
other  societies,  especially  from  people  who  are 
interested  in  their  work,  but  are  uot  naturally 
included  iu  their  constituency,  {b)  Bible  itnii 
Publication  Sucictic-s,  which  engage  directly  iu 
foreign  work  by  the  employment  of  colporteurs 
and  Jistributiug  agents,  {c)  Seamen's  Societies, 
which  undertake  foreign  work  for  seamen. 
(3Iany  local  organizations  are  not  included  in 
this  list.)  ((f)  Jledicai  Jlissionary  Societies, 
whose  obieci  is  to  train  and  furnish  pliysiciaus 
(male  and  female)  who  shad  eu;«r  the  foreign 
work.elther  independently  or  in  counection  with 
some  general  Society. 

IV.  Individual  eiforts  aud  miscellaneous  or- 
ganizations, including  many  of  the  "  Faith " 
missions. 

All  of  these  with  regard  to  whl(:h  it  has  been 

firaeiicabie  to  secure  any  statement  either  frem 
leadtjuarlurs  or  from  published  accounts,  will 
1)6  found  described  under  their  several  headings. 
"We  are  concerned  in  this  article  cliietly  with, 
the  geueral  statement  of  the  organization  and 
agencies. 

OuciANizAnoN.  I.  Organimd  Mmlonary 
Saeielief  or  Boards.— Tiiem  may  be  classed  un- 
der three  general  heads:  1.  Those  directly  con- 
trolled by  some  ecclesiastical  orgnnizaiion. 
2.  Those  ecclesiastically  counected  with  some 
denomination,  but  not  controlled  by  it.  3. 
Those  Independent   of  any   ecclesiastical  coc- 

1.  Those  directly  controlled  by  some  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  Among  liicse  are  the 
Presbvtertan  Boai-ds;  the  Ml^onary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Epiwopal  Chureli  (North), 
U.  8.  jj-l  'hi*  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  L'nited  Slates;  the  Mlssionair  Society  of  the 
Kloravian  Church;  and  most  of  the  Lutheran 
Boards  of  America  and  Europe.  Iu  them  the 
society  or  boai'd  is  a  committee  appointed  by 


Geueral  Assemblies  of  tiie  vorious  Presbyterian 
Churches;  the  GcncralConferenceof  the  Meth- 
odist EpiscoiMil  Cliurch  (North);  the  Genend 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ibe  United  States;  and  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Moravian  Church.  Whenever  there  are  so- 
called  members,  directors,  etc.,  the  term  is 
merely  honorary,  indicating  that  such  persons 
have  by  virtue  of  certain  gmnts  of  money  been 
allowed  certain  privileges,  e.g.  of  receiving 
regularly  the  Society's  jtublications,  or  attend- 
ing certain  regular  meetings.  They  do  not  In- 
dicate any  right  to  vote  upon  any  action  of  the 
Society  or  Board.  OIHchds  are  required  to  be 
long  to  thedenomiuadou,  and  missionaries  must 
have  received  ordiuatjou  from  authorities  r*":- 
ognized  by  the  Church.  In  case  of  difference 
between  the  missions  and  the  Board  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Genend  A^embly,  etc. 

2.  Those  ecclesiastically  connected  with  some 
denomination,  but  not  directly  controlled  by 
it.  Among  these  are  the  Church  Missionary 
SociL'ty,  the  Society  for  tlie  PropMation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  various  Baptist.  A^thodisi.  and 
Wesleyan  Societies  of  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  In  these  the  societies  or 
boards  are  composed  of  members  of  the  denomi- 
nation which  they  represent,  either  by  virtue 
of  grants  of  money,  or  by  appointment  t 


churehes.    Their   officials  nud 
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e  members  ot  the  denomination, 
und  ure  required  to  conform  to  its  customs  aad 
discipline.  So  faraathedireclioii  of  iLe  aSuira 
of  the  society  or  mission  is  concerned,  t!ie  au- 
iliority  of  the  board  itself  is  final— there  is  no 
appeal. 

i.  Those  independent  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. Among  these  are  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Ibe 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Paris  Evan- 
gelical Sociely,  tbe  Basle  and  Berlin  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  the  British  and  Foreign 
and  American  Bible  Societies,  atid  most 
of  the  special  Bocieties.  Here,  however,  we 
find  again  two  classes:  (1)  Those  which  are  gen- 
eral in  their  membership;  and  (S)  those  that  are 
self-perpetuating,  or  close  corporations. 

The  first  class  includes  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  Bible  Societies,  and  most  of  the 
rcial  societies,  hi  them  tbe  memtiersbip  is 
olutcly  unlimited  in  number,  and  uuy  per- 
son can  become  a  member  by  acceding  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  He  tlian  has  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  annual  or  general  meetings  of  ihe  society 
when  Ihe  special  committees  or  boards  are 
elected. 

The  second  class  includes  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
the  Paris  Evangelical  Society,  and  the 
Basle  and  Berlin  Missionary  Societies.  In 
them  Ihe  membership  is  restricted  in  nnm- 
ber,  and  the  right  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the 
society  is  confined  to  the  actual  members  of 
the  society,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  elect 
other  members. 

In  neither  class  is  there  any  re  nc  on  of 
denominational  conueclions   or  of  spe  iat  or 


Missionary  Society  have  become  Congreeat  onal 


The  decision  of  the  general  socie  y  n  every 
case  is  final — there  Is  no  appeal, 

11.  Faith  Mittiong. — These  in  general  are  mis- 
sion enterprises,  in  which  the  missionaries  go 
to  tbe  foreign  field  without  the  assurance  of  any 
deflnile  or  continued  support  from  the  home 
land.   They  usually  claim  to  put  forth  no  eSorts 
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tirely  lo  their  work,  relying  solely  upon  what- 
ever gifts  may  come  to  luem  from  friends  at 
home,  or  may  be  given  by  travellers  and  others 
who  visit  them.  In  most  instances  tliey  are 
carried  on  by  individuals,  but  occasionally  they 
have  a  more  or  less  elaborate  organization.  The 
most  prominent  instance  of  Iheae  is  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  (For  a  full  staiement  see  ar- 
ticle.) Tliere  is  no  formal  organization,  but  a 
committee  or  council  receives  and  forwards 
funds,  publishes  reports,  and  renders  accounts. 
The  same  thing  is  practically  done  by  individ- 
ual friends  for  all  the  smaller  Faith  Missions. 
Public  appeals  are  seldom  made,  as  In  tbe  case 
of  Ihe  organized  societies,  and  tbe  missionaries 
are  ftijsorutely  independent  (iu  most  cases)  of 
any  ecclesiastical  direction,  though  they  are  al- 
ways connected  wilh  some  religious  body. 

AOENciEs, — The  agencies  empl  jed  bv  b 
organized  societies  in  ihe  prosecu  on  of  be 
work  of  Ihe  Ave  departmeuis,  viz  on 

and  forwarding  of  funds,  selection  of  m  ssl  n 
aiies,  direction  of  tbe  foreign  worli  fu  n   h  ng 
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reports,  and  holding  of  property,  are,  1.  A 
committee;  3.  Executive  officers. 

1.  TAa  Oemmitlee. — In  the  case  of  the  Bo- 
cieties of  the  Ursi  class  enumerated  above,  viz,, 
those  directly  under  Ihe  control  of  uu  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  the  commitlee  and  the  board 
are  identical.  In  tbe  other  classes  ihey  are 
generally  appoiuled  by  the  general  sociely, 
though  in  some  cases,  as  in  Ihe  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  society  appolnlA 
a  Board  of  Managers,  which  in  its  turn  appoinls 
an  Executive  Committee,  However  appointed 
or  however  named, — Board  of  Slnniigers,  Eiec- 
utlve  Committee,  Prudeuliu!  Commitlee,  Ad- 
visory Committee,  eic— its  duties  are  to  conduct 
the  aOairs  of  the  society  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  society  or  ihe  church.  All  mailers 
pertaining  to  the  particular  policy  or  active  oper- 
ations both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  discussed 
and  decided  in  its  meetings,  and  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  an  appeal  is  taken  to  llie  general  so 
pieiy  or  church  or  if  taken  sustained  In 
fact  these  commillees  are  for  all  praclual  pur 
pcies  Ihe  societies  ilie  latter  doliit.  a>:aiulc 
little  mon  than  mark  out  geutrat  hues  of 
policj  Lach  tomnuttte  appoints  sub  com 
mittees  for  11  e  special  tlepartm  n\s  These 
vary  greallj  in  their  form  accoiding  to  the 
diflering  custtms  of  each  societj 

2  Tfe  Exeentiw  W^(r«»— These  are  Ibe 
secrttarles  treasurers  agents  etc  Scarce 
ly  any  two  societies  apportion  their  d  i  ics  in 
tile  Ban  e  way  but  those  luties  aie  su  familiar 
thai  the]  need  no  special  mtnlion  They  are 
ever  voting  members  of  the  commillee  but 
n  erelj  executive  offiiers  The  dthnitlon  of  a 
fe  V  of  the  Itims  in  general  use  aniong  such  of 
t  e  societies  as  make  a  d  stinctiou  helu  een  the 
d  ffen  nt  officers  will  sufUce 

A/»-«ffn  secretary  has  charge  ot  the  corre 
B]  udence  wilh  the  missions  pretei  is  lo  Ihe 
commitlee  all  i^ueslions  relating  lo  Ihi  Lon<luct 
cr  interests  of  Ih  foreign  work  and  Ihe 
estimitts  foi  the  missions  kJome  secretary 
bus  general  charge  of  tlie  home  department 
with  special  reference  to  the  raising  of  funds  and 
the  relations  of  the  committee  or  boaid  to  the 
ch  irches  In  some  cases  all  applications  for 
appointment  to  llie  f<regn  fiUd  pass  thiougb 
his  hands  In  other  cases  Ihey  go  to  the  foieign 
secretaries  An  editorial  seerc  arj  has  ^mtral 
char{,e  of  the  piiblicalions  of  tbe  society  ediia 
Ihe  periodicals  and  the  annual  reports  and 
superintends  when  lie  does  not  prepare  tbe 
various  leaflets  tracts  etc  by  wbith  Ihe 
knowledge  of  tlie  societj  s  operations  is  dissem 
inatcd.  A  field  secretary  is  one  w*hose  special 
work  it  is  lo  visit  the  churches,  attend  uieelinga 
of  ministers,  and  arrange  plans  for  public  presen- 
tations of  Ihe  needs  of  the  society.  This  work  of 
visiting  is  shared  by  all  Ihe  secretaries,  accord- 
ing lo  their  lime  and  ability.  In  some  casea 
there  is  a  rtan'ding  seci'elary,  as  a  permanent 
official  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord of  all  Ibe  Iransiictions  of  the  committee. 
In  other  cases  that  work  is  divided  up  among  the 
other  secretaries.  Some  societies  also  employ 
duirict  secretaries,  who  have  special  cliarge  of 
certain  sections  of  country,  gather  the  sultscrip- 
i  ns.  arrange  for  visits  and  addresses,  and  re- 
ports 10  the  committee,  generally  througii  the 
h  me  or  tbe  recording  secreiary.  The  treasurer 
ha  charge  of  all  moneys  and  accounts.  He  re- 
-'■---    i,   makes   all   payments. 
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keeps  all  accounts,  nud  receives  and  disburses  the 
appropriutioQS  after  the  estimates  have  beea 
passed  upon  in  committee,  tie  fuiDishcs  to 
the  monthly  periodicals  full  statements  of 
moneys  received,  and  his  accounts  arc  submitted 
to  auditors  forcareful  examination.  Insomein- 
stauces  the  office  of  treasurer  ia  honorary,  tlie 
Tegular  work  heing  conducted  by  an  assistant 
treastirer  or  a  financial  secretaiy.  Usually 
there  is  also  a  general  or  husiuess  agetit,  wtio 
has  charge  of  the  publishing  department,  and  the 
purchase  anil  forwarding  of  outfits,  supplies, 
etc.,  for  missionaries. 

Tlie  term  honorary  secretaiy,  etc.,  Is  at  times 
applied  to  persons  who  serve  in  the  office,  but 
witliout  receiving  any  renumeration. 

The  esecutive  officers  are  the  only  persons 
connected  with  the  society  who  receive  salaries. 
Members  of  committees  or  of  boartls  invariably 
serve  gratuitously. 

In  the  ease  of  some  of  the  smaller  societies 
■where  the  duties  are  not  numerous  or  heavy 
tliey  are  performed  freely  by  some  minister  or 
layman,  but  in  all  the  large  societies,  where  the 
duties  require  the  whole  time  of  the  ofhccrs 
salaries  are  paid . 

Taking  up  now  the  different  departments  as 
carried  on  by  the  boards  in  their  home  ^vo  k 

1.  The  collection  of  funds  and  tlieir  remit 
timce  to  the  foreign  field. 

The  income  of  a  missionary  society  includes 
{a)  all  donations,  collections,  subscription'! 
TClielher  by  individuals,  churches,  feundiy 
schools,  auxiliaries,  bunds,  etc.  These  are 
seni  either  direct  lo  tlie  treasuier,  or  through 
some  local  or  church  organization,  and  are 
as  a  rule,  applied  to  the  general  purposes  (  f  the 

(6)  Legacies.  These  are  usually  ]  ayable 
Id  full  by  tlieexecutoi'sof  a  will,  but  are  m  some 
instances  subject  to  conditions  of  annuity  or 
application  to  some  distinct  purpose. 

(e)  The  income  of  invested  funds  (usually 
legacies).  In  some  coses  tliese  funds  have  been 
hy  their  donors  set  apart  tor  special  objects 
e.g.,  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  eicecu 
tive  officers,  or  the  support  of  certain  depart 
menls  of  mission  work.  Here  also  may  be 
claiised  the  income  from  certain  buildings 
owned  by  the  societies.  It  lias  become  increas 
ingly  the  custom  for  the  societies  to  own  the 
premises  where  their  offices  are  located  The 
original  erection  or  purchase  of  these  has  been 
in  almost  if  not  in  every  case  from  moneys  con 
tributed  for  that  special  purpose,  and  entirely 
apart  from  the  ordinary  donations  to  the  mis 
sioiiary  work  of  the  society.  Heavy  rents  have 
Ihus  been  saved,  aiid  in  some  instances  tli«  ad 
(litional  income  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordiuaiy 
expenses  of  home  management. 

Tlie  remittance  of  money  to  the  missionaries 
on  the  Held  is  generally  through  some  well 
known  banking-house  of  New  York  or  Londm 
which  has  commercial  dealings  with  the  conn 
try  where  the  mission  is  located,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  bills  of  exchange  or  letters  of  credit 
such  as  ace  issued  to  travellers.  These  are  sold 
on  the  field  either  to  representatives  of  the  bank 
Ing-house  that  issues  them  or  to  local  traiers 
who  have  dealings  with  England  or  America 

2.  The  selection  of  missionaries.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  duties  that  devolves  on  a 
mission  board.  The  peculiar  elements  that 
enter  into  foreign  life,  the  strain  of  changed 
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climate,  food,  habits  of  life,  unaccustomed 
forms  of  thought  and  language,  the  necessity 
of  very  close  and  intimate  relations  with  asso- 
ciates, the  demands  of  sudden  emergencies,  etc.. 
all  enter  into  the  consideration.  Then,  agiiin, 
the  sti-ange  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of 
missionary  work,  the  Idea  that  persoual  conse- 
cration is  all  that  there  is  to  be  considered,  often 
cause  great  perplexity  to  tlie  officers  of  the 
board.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion 
of  the  Qualifications  necessaiy  for  missionaries, 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  ta  indicate  the  course^ 
pursued  in  their  selection  and  appointment. 

This  coui-se  varies  greatly  in  altferetit  socie- 
ties, and  even  In  the  same  society  there  is  no- 
Iron-clad  rule.  There  are,  however,  certain 
points  of  examination  that  are  common  to  all. 
The  most  important  of  these  are:  1.  Examina- 
tion on  doctrinal  beliefs  and  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. In  certain  denominations  this  amounts, 
to  no  more  than  the  ascertaining  of  the  antece- 
dent action  of  church  authorities  (Episcopal  or 
Presbjterial  ordination  is  accejjled  as  final), 
and  in  all  It  is  in  the  great  majority  of  casea 
more  lormal  than  minute,  with  ft  view  to  secur- 
ing that  the  missionary  shall  be  in  substantial 
hirmouy  with  those  whose  representative  he  Is, 
and  with  those  who  are  to  be  his  associates. 
2  Physical  esamination.  This  is  with  a  view 
those  only  whose  physical  health  is 


_  foreign  land,  and  not  be  obliged  lo  return 
home  after  all  the  expense  incidental  to  their 
being  sent  out  is  incurred.  8.  What  may  be 
called  a  general  examination.  Including  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cniidi<late.  Are  there  rela- 
tives who  may  be  compelled  lo  look  to  him  for 
suppoit !  Is  there  ability  to  acquire  with  com- 
parative ease  a  foreign  and  difficult  language; 
such  a  temperament  as  will  make  it  easy  to  co- 
operate with  others;  the  faculty  of  adapting- 
one  s  self  lo  circumstances,  etc.  These  ex- 
aminations are  conducted  with  great  cour- 
tesy kindness,  frankness,  and  thoroughness, 
as  is  instanced  by  the  small  number  of  failures, 
on  the  foreign  field,  and  the  few  examples  of 
thoae  who  have  felt  aggrieved  by  the  refusal  of 
the  board  to  grant  an  appointment. 

The  ccHminations  finished,  the  appointment  U 
given  and  preparations  are  made  for  the  depart- 
ure In  the  case  of  some  societies,  eapecially  in 
Englan  i  and  Gerniany,  there  comes  then  a  pe- 
riod of  special  training  and  preparation  with  a 
view  to  fitting  the  missionary  for  the  special 
work  that  is  before  him.  In  America  lliere  is 
often  something  of  the  same  kind  done  by  the 
appointee's  taking  special  courses  in  language, 
medicine,  etc.  The  whole  question  of  tbe  prep- 
ivation  of  missionary  candidates  is  under  dis- 

3  The  conduct  of  the  foreign  works  It 
IS  in  place  here  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
the  general  scope  of  the  business  included  In 


grade  of  Instruction  lo  Ihousancfs  who  would 
otherwise  be  absolutely  Ignorant  of  the  most 
ordinaiy  truths  of  religion  and  science.  (3)  A 
publishing  society  with  all  its  different  depart- 
ments of  translation,  editing,  publication,  and 
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distribution.  (4)  A  bnildiog  socirt\  for  tbe 
eiectii)u  of  oburcliea,  colleges,  hospital'*  etc 
(5)  Au  Hill  und  chnritable  socielr  for  tile  a^lsl 
ance  of  tlie  sullcriug  poor,  the  di'ieBBed  the 
■widowed  and.  orphiined.  All  llie  vanous  de 
parimeots  thnt  iu  Eurone  aud  Aiiieiica  iire 
divided  aiiionj;  a  dozen  different  organizaliODs 
are  here  combined  into  one. 

Asa  rule,  the  decision  inregard  to  the  detailed 
conduct  of  tbe  missions  is  coniuiitted  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  nitsslonarles  on  llie  Held.  Ques- 
tions, however,  are  constantly  arising  which 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  home  authority. 
Such  arc:  1.  The  quesiioa  of  expenses  to  be 
incurred  in  different  departments,  and  llie  aC' 
couming  for  paynienls  made.  2.  The  begin- 
ning of  new  work.  3.  Relatiousbetween  differ- 
ent missions  and  differeiit  societies  In  the  same 
field.  4.  General  questions  of  policy  iu  regard 
to  tbe  conduct  of  the  work  lu  its  differeut 
departments.  These  are  all  perplexing  ques- 
tious,  aud  questions  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
much  division  of  opinion  even  among  those 
best  informed  on  the  field.  Perhaps  the  most 
dilHciilt  one  is  the  Brst.  Each  missIoD  prepares 
every  year  an  estiniale  of  the  amount  of  money 
needed  foi'  the  ensuing  year.  These  estimates, 
while  varying  greatly  iu  form,  may  iu  general 
be  classed  under  three  heads:  (a)  Expenses 
absolutely  necessary,  e.g..  salaries  of  mission- 
aries au<f  ceriain  native  pastors  and  teacbei's, 
rental  of  buildings,  etc.;  (b)  expenses  that  may 
possibly  be  curtailed,  though  needful  to  the 
best  progress  of  the  work,  e.g.,  travelling  ex- 
penses, Tjublicationa,  eerluin  helpers  and  teach- 
ers; (cj  new  work.  With  these  estimates  conies 
a  detailed  statement  explanatory  of  the  differ- 
ent items.  Then  all  from  the  various  missions 
go  to  tbe  foreign  secretaries,  are  examined  by 
them,  aud  tlieii  presented,  with  their  comuients. 
to  tbe  committee.  The  committee,  making 
a  careful  estimate  of  tlie  probable  receipts  of 
the  board  from  donaiious,  legacies,  etc..  or  else 
acting  under  general  instruciions  from  the 
Society,  fixes  a  limit  of  the  sum  total  lo  be 
appropriated,  aud  then  sets  itself  to  the  work 
of  "cutting  the  coat  lo  fit  the  cloth."  New 
work,  however  attractive,  must  not  be  allowed 
t«  supplant  tbe  old,  even  if  the  churches  are 
a  little  anxious  "to  see  or  hear  of  some  new 
thing."  At  the  same  time  old  work  cannot 
claim  to  itself  such  a  monopoly  as  sliall  close 
the  doors  opening  into  new  flelds.  At  last  the 
apportionment  is  made,  and  tbe  appropriations 
are  returned  to  tbe  field.  Then  arise  emer- 
gencies. "  It  is  the  unexpected  that  is  always 
happening"  on  mission  ground  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  items  of  expenditure  are  always 
coming  up  that  require  immediate  action.  In 
these  days  of  tbe  telegraph  consultation  with 
tbe  home  board  is  far  more  fi'Cquent  tlian  for- 
merly, but  still  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
missionaries  simply  must  lake  the  responsibility 
of  action.  Then  comes  the  (Question  of  allow- 
ing the  expense.  Tbe  rule  is,  of  course,  to 
stand  by  them  as  agents,  yet  Iher^  are  limes 
when  the  board  Is  compelled  to  refuse  certain 
Items,  and  throw  the  responsibility  back  upon 
the  missionaries. 

To  enter  into  detail  more  fully  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  Bnoiigb  has  already  been 
si^d  to  show  that  the  position  of  the  committee 
Is  no  sinecure,  and  that  (he  men  who  meet 
weekly  or  oftener  to  consider  and  decide  these 
varied  questions  are  no  less  earnest  and  conse- 
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crated  in  Ibi'ir  labor  than  those  who  go  to  the 
foiei^  held. 

4  The  luiparting  to  the  churches  of  the 
mfoLmanou  tliat  they  call  for  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  nork.  Its  ends,  successes,  difHculties, 
etc  is  becouiing  uiore  and  more  an  impnriant 
branch  of  the  home  work  of  the  societies. 
Tliere  is  n  marked  difference  lietween  them  iu 
every  particular.  Some  societies  publish  very 
fidl  reports,  some  very  meagre.  Some  most 
carefully  arrange  and  index  everj-thing:  others 
give  iuterestiug  general  statements,  but  are  nut 
explicit  In  details. 

0.  The  question  of  property-holding  has  as- 
sumed increasing  importance  iii  the  prosecution 
of  missionaiT  work.  The  fact  Ihal  it  is  in  miK^t 
mission  fields  simply  impossible  to  rent  premises 
suitable  tor  the  work  has  necessitated  the  pur- 
chase and  erection  of  such  buildings.  The  laws 
relating  to  the  holding  of  property  are  very 
differeut  in  different  lands;  but  whatever  be 
the  form  of  title,  the  actual  ownership  rests 
with  the  commktee  at  home. 

II.  On  ttie  Foreign  Field.  Turning  uow 
to  the  organization  of  mission  work  abroad  and 
the  agencies  employed,  we  flnil  that  the  organi- 
zation Is:  1st.  Territorial;  Sd.  Ecclesiasiicai. 
The  agencies  are:  1.  Missionaries;  3.  Native 
HelpeiE. 

Organization.  Isl.  Teritcrial  organization. 
1.  Missious;  2.  Statiotis;  8.  Out-stalious  or  sub- 
stations. 

Missions.— The  word  "mission"  is  used  iu 
a  great  variety  of  senses,  detioliug  sometimes 
asTtigk'  undertaking,  but  as  found  in  liie  ma- 

(ority  of  tbe  reports  of  the  missionary  societies 
t  indicates  an  organized  (or  simply  aa.sociatei1) 
body  of  missionaries  occupying  a  certain  terri- 
tory, e.g. ,  tlie  North  Africa,  the  Mid-China,  the 
Japan  Mission.  It  includes  a  number  of  slii- 
tions,  with  tlieir  oul-statioiis  and  fields,  and  its 
extent  is  usually  regulated  by  the  ease  of  com- 
munication between  the  diSei'cnt  parts.  Thus 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  U.  divides  its  general  mission 
iu  Turkey  Ijetween  four  distinct  mlsskms:  the 
European,  'VVestem.  Eastern,  and  Central  Tur. 
key  Missions.  'J'be  Cliurcb  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  its  West  Africa,  Yonilta,  Niger,  and 
Eastern     Equatorial    Africa    Missions.       '^' 


aud  Chinese  Missions,  but  also  tbe  Bur- 

man,  Karen,  Shan,  etc.,  missions  iu  Burma. 
In  tlie  usage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Ihe  United  States  the  term  mis- 
sion lias  the  same  meaning  as  in  tlie  A.  B.  O. 
F,  AI.  until  Ihe  formation  of  a  regular  ecclesi- 
astical organization,  when  the  mission  becomes 
a  conference.  The  Wesleyan  Jlethodists  of 
England  limit  tlie  use  of  the  word  so  Ibat  it  is 
practically  synonymous  with  district,  having 
(e.g.)  four  missions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel 
uses  tbe  term  in  the  most  i-estrlctcd  sense,  com- 
bining its  Individual  missions  in  dioceses. 

Speaking  now  of  missions  In  the  general 
sense,  as  organizations  or  associations  of  mis- 
sionaries occupying  a  certain  territory  or  work- 
ing for  a  special  race,  we  find  them,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  including  the  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  most  of  tbe 
Episcopal  Societies,  having  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete form  of  organization.  They  have  regular 
meetings,  conferences,  or  councils  annually  or 
semi-annually,  with  permanent  officers,  treas- 
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urer,   secretary,   or  presidlog    elder.      Action         1.  Foreiffn  .MMWonirws.—Theseare  ordained, 

affecliug  tbe  mission  as  a  wliole  is  transacted  in  la\%  female,  and  medical. 

tbese  meetings,  and   transmitted  to  the  liome         Tlie   gieat  majority  of   foreign   missionaries 

department    Ibrough    the   appropiiate    office,  are,  and  except  in  special  instances  always  have 

Tlius  the  estimales  arranged  (see  above)  at  the  been,  ndnisters.  regularly  ordained  according  to 

aDniiai  meeting  are  transmitted  by  the  secretary  thelawsof  the  churches  to  wbicli  they  belonged, 

of  the  iiiissiuu  to  the  foreign  secretary  of  the  Specihc  instances  in  the  history  of  the  early 

boikrd;  the  appropriations  made  by  the  board  missions  of  tlie  London  Missionary  Society  and 

return  to  tbe  treasurer  of  the  mission,  who  the  Moravians  of  the  sending  out  of  entirely  or 

keeps  nil  tlio  accounts.     This  does  not  prevent  comparatively^  uneducated  persons,  to  encounter 

personal  correspondence  or  relations  between  the  perplexities,  trials,  and  hardships  of  mis- 

tlie  missionaries  and  tbe  borne  otiicers,  but  it  is  siouary  life,  made  it' alt  the  more  evident  that 

found  to  be  essential  that  matters  of  general  the  rule  must  be  that  a  man  to  be  a  successful 

Importance  should  pass  through  reguiar  stages,  foreign  missionary  must  be  a  man  of  education 

botli  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  and  that  and  special  training.     This  was  for  many  years 

clear  record  of  action  may  be  itept.  synonymous  with  preparation  for  the  mmistry. 

Stations. — This  word   also  has  varied  mean-  and  probably  it  was  due  as  much  to  this  as  to 

ings.      UsiHiUy   it   denotes  some  city  or  large  tbe  special  work  of  preaching  that  It  became  so 

town  occupied  by  one  or  more  missionaries,  decided  a  rule  that  all  missionaries  should  be 

[roni  wiiich  the  work  extends  to  the  surroimd-  ordained    preachers.        There    were    instances 

ing  territory.    Sometimes  it  includes  the  whtde  where  laymeu  went  out  as  printei's,  but  that 

field  worked  from  tiiat  place  as  a  centre,  but  was  considered  exceptional,  and  iu  someinstan- 

the  restricted  use  is  the  more  common,  and  is  ces  they  afterwards  received  orditialion.      *  - 


that  usunlly  adopted  In  this  Encyclopsedia.     In     other  eleineut  in  the  case  was  the  fact  that  the 
"'     stations  loo  there  is,  as  a  rule,  some  organi-     people  of  many  foreign  lauds  could  not  under- 


partmeuts  (see  below).  and  they  were  somewhat  unwilling  to  apply  t( 

Out-slations  or  Sub-stations. — These  are  any  one  whose  ministerial  status  wiis  not  of  the 
places — somclimes  an  important  city,  more  highest.  As,  however,  missionary  work  has 
otieu  a  town  or  village,  where  there  is  mission  developed  its  different  departments,  as  educa- 
wurk  carried  on.  Usually  there  is  a  church  or  tion  iu  the  home  lauds  has  become  more  general 
congrcralion  ministered  to  by  native  preach-  and  In  foreign  lands  more  exacting;  as  medical 
era.  and  llie  seliools  are  under  native  teachers,  work  opened  up:  as  the  general  work  has  ex- 
It  is  seldom  the  case  that  an  out-station  is  the  teuded  to  include  many  lines  of  business,  such 
residence  of  a  miasionaiy.  In  the  usage  of  the  as  publication,  treasury  work,  etc. ;  as  also  the 
Metlioilist  and  some  Baptist  boards  there  is  supply  of  ministers  at  home  available  for  for- 
really  uo  distinct iou  lietween  stations  and  out-  eign  fields  did  not  equal  the  increasing  demand, 
stations,  except  as  tlie  most  important  centres  — the  question  of  other  agencies  came  up,  and 
of  work  are  citlled  principal  stations  and  tbe  the  lay  element  in  mission  service  became  more 
remainder  stations;  tlie  missioDaries  frequently  prominent. 

reside  at  tbe  different  stations  in  turn.    They  At  the  present  time,  in  all  the  organized 

also  use  the  term  circuit  in  the  foreign  field  as  societies,  lay  missionaries  are  employed  chiefly 

at  home,  to  indicate  what  other  societies  mean  as   business  agents,  piinters,  instructors  in  the 

by  station  field.  lii^herschoolsandcolleges,  and  inmedical  work. 

3d.  BecUsiaitieal  Orgnmzation. — This  varies  It  is  increasingly  the  custom  to  put  a  layman  in 

greatly   with   the  difEereot    societies,   is    gov.  charge  of  the  treasury,  the  accounts,  and  the 

emed  by  the   rules  of   the  denominations  at  publication   work   of    the    different   missions, 

home,    and    follows    the    lines    of   the  three  The  lay  element  in  education  is  enlarging  con. 

classes  mentioned  above.     Wherever  tbe   mis-  slanlly;  and   in   medical  work  it  is  becoming 

sionary  societies  are  organically  connected  with  increasingly  evident  that  a  physician  who  pre. 

the  cliurch,  tbe  missions,  whether  as  Presby-  pares  himself  for  his  profession  thoroughly  has 

teriau   Synods,  Conferences,  etc.,  are   organic  no  time  10  study  theology,  and  in  his  practice 

parts  of  the  eliurcli.     They  are  thus  entitled  to  be  finds  less  and  less  ne^  of  it:  indeed,  it  is  in 

representation  in   tbe   governing  body  of  the  many  cases  a  positive  hindrance  to  be  known 

church,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  usiiatly  so  as  a  preacher  or  piiest. 

represented.  Female  missionaries  have  taken  an  Increasing- 

In  the  second  class,  where  the  relation  of  the  ly  important  position,  both  in  their  numbers  and 

board  to  the  church  is  not  organic,  tbe  mis-  iu  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done  by  them, 

sionaries  are  under  tbe  ecclesiastical  discipline  Whether  as  wives  or  aa  single  ladies,  they  have 

of  the   church   or  churches  at  home,  by  the  done  and   are  doing  some  of  the  best  work, 

laws  of  the  Society.     In   Ibe  third  class  indi-  both   pioneer  and  constructive,  that  is  found, 

vidilal  missionaries  are   free  to   arrange  their  They  are  not  always  mentioned  in  the  tables  of 

own   ecclesiastical  relations,  entirely   indepen-  statistics,  unless  they   cany  separate  commia- 

dent  of  tlie  board.  sious,  though  it  is  increasingly  the  custom  in 

With  repiiii  to  the  native  churches,  there  is  the  annual  reports  to  indicate  them,  either  in 
a  wide  difference  of  custom.  As  a  rule  they  separale  columns  as  "  wives"  or  "assistant  mis- 
follow  the  lead  of  the  missionaries,  though  ex-  sionaries,"  or  by  the  letter  (w)  placed  aftei-  the 
cept  in  tlie  Episcopal  churches  there  is  no  law  huslMind'sname.  Their  work  is  threefold.   First 


;overning  them;  and  there  is  a  large  liberty  left  inorderof  time,  andin  the  judgment  of  many,  of 
py  almost  all  the  societies  tfl  their  representa.  actual  importance,  is  that  of  furnishing  and  ex- 
'""'"'""■  ■  ■  ■■       "     ■-■-■-■--'"    ^-!--' '^'--    ower of Ihisno 

:  establishment 
'm  foundation. 
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s  in  the  field  in   regard   to  the   details   of  bibitingaCluistianhome.    The  power  of 

formal  organization.  onecau  realize  who  has  not  liad  occasion  1o  study 

Agencies,— These  are  foreign  missionaries  into  It,  and  note  its  relation  to  the  establishment 

and  native  workers.  of  a  Christian  community  on  a  firm  foundation. 


s  for  til  is 
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Many  a  miadonsry  wife  and  mother  who  has 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  go  out  among 
the  villages  or  homes  of  the  ptople  has  exerted 
through  her  home  an  inltueiice  that  canuot  be 
easilj' calculated.  Second  comes  Ihe  work  of 
visiting  in  families,  reaching  the  women  in 
their  own  homes,  or  as  it  is  called  in  some 
countries,  zenana  work.  Third  in  order  of  time 
is  the  special  work  of  female  education,  con- 
ducted by  women  who  liave  themselvis  re- 
ceived the  best  that  modern  education  can 
provide.     (See  also  article  Woman's  Work.) 

it  is  in  place  here  to  speak  of  the 
aiKl  manner  of  life  adopted  by  the  i 
in  the  Held 

1.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  most 
send  and  locate  two  or  m 
Iheir  families  together.  The  reaa 
are  so  obvious  that  Ihey  only  need  lo  ue  men- 
tioned: Mutual  coiisnltation  in  cases  of  per- 
plexity, sympathy  in  trial,  support  in  anxiety, 
social  relief  from  the  strain  of  work,  division 
of  labor.  In  much  the  same  way  as  it  has  been 
found  to  be  wise  for  missionaries,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  married,  so  it  is  wise  for  families  lo  be  asso. 
ciated.  When  female  missionaries,  whether  as 
teachers  or  zenana  workers,  are  sent  oul,  they 
also,  as  a  rule,  go  "two  and  two"  together, 
and  establish  a  home  of  tbeir  own,  or  else  join 
witji  the  families  of  the  stations.  Thus  a  mis. 
don  station  almost  invariably  calls  to  mind  a 
social  circle  of  educated,  refined  Christian  peo- 
ple, whose  individual  labors  are  scarcely  more 
important  than  their  combined  power  as  a 
Christian  community.  Since  the  increase  in 
numbers  and  Imporiance  of  lay  workers,  there 
has  risen  a  "  community"  method  of  life  which 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  Without  being  in  any 
sense  monastic,  it  seeks  to  reap  the  advantage 
of  association.  This  is  primarily  economy,  both 
of  funds  and  of  men.  Under  the  community 
method  a  number  of  lay  workers  can  be  sup- 
ported for  the  same  sum  iliat  it  costs  to  main- 
tain a  single  missionary  fandly.  Another  ad- 
vantage Hes  in  the  possibiuty  it  offers  of 
utilizing  agencies  that  otherwise  would  hardly 
be  available.  The  China  Inland  Mission  and 
the  Salvation  Army  have  largely  adopl^'d  it; 
and  other  societies,  notably  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  are  considering  it. 

2.  Manner  of  Life. — It  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom in  foreign  missions  lo  provide  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, so  that  their  manner  of  life  shall  differ 
as  little  as  possible  from  their  home  life.  The 
limitations  of  surrounding  customs,  etc.,  are  of 
course  considered,  and  great  expense  isavoided; 
but  so  far  as  is  practicable  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
societies  lo  enable  their  missionaries  to  have  such 
comforts  as  a  family  in  moderate  circumstances 
is  accustomed  to  have  at  home.  These  arc  : 
a  substantial,  healthy  dwelling,  comfortably 
furnished;  clothing  and  food  ^apled  to  the 
climate  and  llielr  habits  of  life;  service  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  give  Iheir  whole  time 
to  the  mission  work,  so  much  of  adornment  of 
the  home  as  shall  make  it  home-like.  It  Is 
primarily  a  question  of  economy.  To  send  a 
man  or  a  man  aod  wife  to  Africa,  India,  or  Ja- 
pan, and  compel  them  to  live  as  the  natives  do, 
would,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  doom 
them  lo  early  death,  or  at  least  to  permanent 
disability.  It  pays  for  n  mission  board  to  keep 
its  missionaries  in  good  health.  But  there  is  an 
additional  reason.  With  rare  exceptions,  a 
mladotiaty  has  influence  in   proportion  as  he 


The  basis  is  an  adequate  support  from  yeai 
year  for  the  missionary  and  hiK  family    In  n 
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preserves  his  own  individuality.  In  pioneer 
work  it  may  be  wise  to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  land,  and  sink  the  foreigner  in  the  na- 
tive; but  after  his  position  is  once  established, 
the  rule  is  llwt  his  own  national  and  racial  indi- 
viduality should  assert  itself.  This  is  matter 
of  experience,  as  well  as  of  theory;  and  not- 
withstanding the  constant  reappearance  of  the 
other  idea,  it  has  a  stronger  hold  to-day  than 
ever  before.  But  the  subject  is  loo  wide  a 
one  for  discussion  here.  It  should  be  said  that 
in  some  cases  missionaries  liave  funds  of  their 
own  or  receive  additional  help  from  friends, 
and  in  this  fact  w*ould  be  found  the  explanation 
of  mucli  adverse  criticism. 

3.  Method  of  Siipiiorl. — This  is  usually  by  a. 
fixed  allowance,  arranged  either  by  or  in  con- 
sultation with  the  missionaries  themselves,  and 
graded  according  to  circumstances  of  location 
or  of  family.  Some  experience  will  show  the  ac. 
tual  cost  of  comfortable  living,  and  then  a  unit 
is  often  adopted.  That  is  increased  acconiing 
to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  the  demands  upon 
it.  In  the  large  cities  it  is  often  imperative 
that  the  missionary  maintain  a  ceilain  social 
position,  and  carry  an  attendant  expense  which 

smaller  place  does  not  need, 
irt  from  year  to 
missionary  and  his  family 
becomes  essential  for  [be  children 
of  missionary  families  to  go  to  the  homeland 
for  education,  in  some  cases  for  the  preservalion 
of  health.  For  such,  as  also  for  those  who  are 
left  widows  or  fatlieriess,  the  board  are  under 
obligation  to  provide,  at  least  in  a  good  degree, 
in  case  there  are  no  other  resources  from  which 
they  can  draw, 

4.  Vacations. — It  is  the  custom  in  most  if  not 
all  missionary  societies  to  allow  the  mission- 
aries to  return  lo  the  home  land  once  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  This,  too,  is  the  result 
of  experience,  and  is  jouud  lo  be  economy  in 
the  long  run.  It  Is  needful  for  the  mission- 
aries: lirst,  for  rest  from  the  unintermitting 
strains  of  missionary  life;  second,  for  recu- 
peration by  contact  with  the  life  of  our  rapidly 
advancing  countries,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining a  sympathetic  relation  with  the  growth 
of  the  churches  whose  represcolatives  they  are; 
third,  for  the  strength  that  comes  from  free  in- 
tercourse with  friends  and  relatives;  fourth, 
for  the  care  of  children  and  arrangements  for 
their  education.  It  is  advantageous  for  the 
churches,  too,  lo  come  face  to  face  with  those 
who  know  the  problem  of  mission  work  from 

II.  Ifaiive  Wo7-ker>.— These  constilule  natur- 
ally the  great  body  of  the  working  force. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible,  but  it  is  undesirable, 
for  the  missionary  to  undertake  to  do  all  tlio 
work  of  his  field.  His  chief  aim,  next  to  the 
conversion  of  individual  souls,  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church  on  its  own 
distinct  basis,  with  all  its  different  departments. 
As  soon  aa  there  are  converts  they  are  utilized 
as  workers,  each  with  some  responsible  share 
in  the  work  of  llie  missionary,— at  fiiflt  as  Bible- 
readers;  then  as  calecbists,  teachers,  preachers; 
— 1  _.  .__.  __  p^tQrg^  in  full  charge  of  the 
,.     ,__... ^j^ 

the  ] 
fon;e  Is.  as  a  rule,  that  of  assistant-i,  not  subor- 
dinates. The  missionary  is  the  organizer  and 
superintendent,  and  thus,  in  a  depree,  director; 
yet    those   who   in    a  sense  work  under  him 


general  work  of'an  organized  body  of  believers. 
The  relation  of  each  of  these  to  the  missionary 
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still  work  with  him,  and  follow  rather  than  As  In  tie  article  on  Methods  of  MIssalonary 

obey  him.    It  has  been  the  custom  of  m&ay  Work,  so  in  this,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 

missionary  societies  to  keep  the  missionary  and  give  more  Ilian  an  outline  of  the  organizations 

native  force  entirely  dialinct.     This  has  been  and  agencies  upon  which  tie  represeiilatives  of 

due  not  to  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  Che  value  the  churches  rely  for  the  great  work  committed 

of  native  work,  or  to   any  desire  to  exalt  Che  to   them.      Special   attention   is  called   to  the 

missionary,  but  racier  to  the  feeling  that  il  was  articles  on  Che  China  Inland  Mission,  Moraviao 

not  advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  lie  Missions,  and  Salvntion  Army,  wiere  many  of 

best  develo])ment  of  the  natire  churches  Co  a  these  poinCs  are  treated  somewhat  fully, 
position  of  independence  of  all  missionary  di- 
rection and  assistance.   In  those  societies  where 
the   work  is  but   the  extension   of  lie  home 

church   this  becomes   less  noticeable,   and   in  ^    ,                                    ^         .j 

Ihera  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  native  clergy     Lower  Bengal).  Behar,  and  OholaN_p^_.. 

are  placed  on  the  same  official  basis  as  the  mis-  administration  of  eacli  of  these  divisions  is 
aionary.  A  marked  Instance  of  the  success  of  through  a  commissioner  under  the  Jurisdiction 
this  is  the  great  work  done  by  Bishop  Crow-  of  the  iieutenani-govemor.  It  constitutes  the 
ther  of  the  Church  Missiouary  Society  in  southwestern  part  of  Bengal;  and  its  territory 
Aft^ca.  In  every  case  there  is  lie  fullest  mu-  is  thus  limited:  The  divisions  of  Chota  Nagpur 
tual  consultation,  not  only  in  regard  to  plans,  and  Bengal  Proper  Couch  it  on  the  north;  the 
hut  estimates;  and  it  is  very  seldom  a  step  is  Bay  of  Bengal  bounds  it  on  the  east  and  south- 
taken  by  the  missions  without  the  full  concur-  east;  south,  it  impinges  upon  the  Madras 
rence  of  the  native  workers.  Presidency,  and  west  upon  the  Cenlral  Prov- 

Thequestionof their suppoitisooeof varying  inces.      Its  extent  as  detined  by  latitude  and 

difflculty  in  different  fields.  At  first  it  is  usually  longiCude  is  from  18°  28'  to  33' 34'  north  lati- 

assumedby  tile  mission,  but  as  the  churches  grow  tude,  and  from  33°  36'  to  87°  32'  eosC  longiCude. 

they  are  urged  to  take  the  entire  support  of  their  The  area  is  9,053  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 

preachers  and  teachers,  aud  also  of  those  who  do  tion  (1881)  8,780,735  souls.      Several  tributary 

the  aggressive  work.    In  some  missions  the  cus-  states  (see  tie  general  character  of  these  de- 

tomisadoptedof  rctiuiringtliat  a  certnin propor-  fined  in  article  "Native  States")  lie  adjacent  to 

tion  of  the  pastor's  salary  be  met  by  the  people  the  territory  now  described,  and  are  under  the 

before   they  can  have  a  distinct  organization,  political    supervision    of   the    Orissa  officials. 

Tliere  is,  Itowever,  no  rule,  different  arrange-  The  urea  of  these  is  15,187  square  miles,  and  the 

meats  heing  made  according  to  circumstances  population  about  a  million  and  a  half,  largely 

of  time,  place,  and  condition  of  the  people.     In  consisting  of  Aborigines,  Kandhs.  and  others. 

the    older-established    communities    in    many  Tills  native  district  occupies  the  northwestern 

cases  the   entire   running  expenses  of  preach-  pari  of  tie   territory,  a  hilly  region,  wich  a 

ingandteachingaremet by thenativecliurcies,  sparse  population  as  indicated  by  the  figures 

the  mission  ouly  assuming  the  support  of  Chose  just  given.      British  Orissa  consists  largely  of 

engaged    in    distincliveiy   mission   work,  e.g.,  ferlJIe  alluvial  plains  formed  out  of  Che  deltas 

Bible,  hook,  and  tract  translation,  colportage,  of  three   large  rivers— the   Malianadi   on  the 

etc.     Even  this  work  is  in  some  cases  nssumed  south,   the  Baitarani  on  the  north,   and    the 

by  native  organizations,  such  ns  the  Bulgarian  Brahmaiii   between    them.      "The    people    are 

liivangelicai   Alliance,  the  Church  Councils  of  almostexclusiveiy  agricultural;  riceisthestAple 

'IVavancore  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clmrch  food.     Over  95  per  cent  of  them  are  Hindus, 

Missiouary   Society,   etc.      In  some  countries,  and  only  3i  per  cent  Mohammedans.      "The 

notably  iu  Japan.  Che  churches  commence  their  number  of  aborigines  in  British  Orissa  is  over 

life  with  a  good  degree  of  self-support,    and  130,000,  most  of  them  being  included  among 

such  an  organization  as  tlie  United  Church  of  the  Hindus;  only  about  7,000  still  practice  thew 

Christ  in  Japan  is  a  wonderful  power  for  good  ancient  aboriginal  religion;  nearly  4,000  were 

by  reason  of  its  development  of  native  workers,  reCurned  as  Christiana.      These  include,  3,349 

identified  witli  Che  native  church.  natives,  most  of  whom  are  connected  with  one 

Innumerable  questions  come  up  iu  this  con-  or  other  of  tie  missions  in  the  province,  here- 

Dection  with  re^rd  to  the  amount  of  education  afl«r  Co  be  noticed.     The  million  and  a  half  in 

to  be  given,  the  salaries  to  be  paid,  etc.,  which  the  tributary  states  consisls  of  a  fraction  less 

can  only  have  a  mention  here,  with  the  simple  than  75  per  cent  of  Hindus,  and  a  fraction  less 

statement  that  whatever  rules  are  adopted  by  than  35  per  cent  of  aborigines,  many  of  whom 

different  societies  working  in  different  Gelds,  haveproiessedHinduism.thoughstillelhnicaliy 

they  all  have  one  specific  end  in  view— the  train-  distinct.  The  most  important  of  these  aboriginal 

ing  up,  as   rapidly  as  possible,  but  not  too  tribesare  the  Kandhs,  the  Savars,  the  Gonds,  the 

haatlly,  of  a  body  «f  workers  native  to  the  laud  Bhumijs.  the  Bhuiyaa,  and  the  Pans;  there  are 

and  iuperfect  sympathy  with  their  churches,  so  also  some  Kols  and  Santals  who  are  more 

that  iu  due  time  the  foreign  eletnenC  may  retire  numerous  elsewhere.    Some  of  the  largertribea 

and   take  up  other  work,  confident   that  the  also  spread  beyond  tie  borders  of  Orissa  into 

church  thus  left   dependent  upon   itself   will  adjacent  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  or 

Erow   stronger  rather    than   weaker,   until    it  Madras  Presidency.      A   few    Mohammedans, 

Bcomes  able  to  itself  cope  with  the  problems  Buddhists,  and  Christians  make  up  Che  fraction 

of  Christ's  kingdom  in  its  own  land.  of  1  per  cent  left  unaccounted  for  in  the  divi- 

Tie  classification  of  native  workers  is  not  sion  of  the  population  Just  made  into  Hindus 

essentially   different    from    that    of    Christian  and  aborigines.   The  alKtrigines — It  need  haidly 

workers  in  America  or  Europe.  Pastors,  preach-  he  said— tor  the  most  part  cling  to  the  hills, 

era,  evangelists,  catechists,  colporteurs,  Bible-  while  the   Hindus   inhabit  tlie  valleys  lying 

readers,  teachers,  are  essentially  the  same,  and  between.     It  was  among  the  Kandhs  that  the 

have  similar  dutiesand  relations,  whereverthey  practice   of  semi-annuaf  human    sacriQces  to 

are  found.  their  earth-god  prevailed,  until  the  entrance  td 
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Ihe  British  aiitliority  into  tLvse  districts  in  183S  of  India  has  disseminated  it.  It  Is  estimated 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Kidnapping  for  this  purpose —  that  from  an  eighth  to  a  fifth  of  the  pilgrims  die 
for  tlie  victims  were  nsiially  obtained  by  violent  from  expostire,  exbaustion,  and  similar  causes 
raids  among  the  quiet  inhabitants  oItLeval)«ys  on  the  home  journey.  The  government  has 
— was  then  made  a  capital  oflence:  and  the  done  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
Knndh  priests  were  induced  to  substitute  buf-  and  spread  of  disease,  and  to  enable  the  pilgrims 
faloea  for  human  beiu^  in  their  sacrificial  rites,  to  reach  home  siifely.  Bill  uothiug  sliorl  of  an 
The  Kandhs  are  described  rts  finely  developed  absolute  prohibition  of  the  pilgiimage  would 
and  intelligent  specimens  of  liumauity,  pos-  wholly  preventsiiffeiing,  andsuchaprohibition 
sessing  capabilllies  of  civilizalion  which  It  may  could  not  be  enforced.  It  would  be  too  great 
be  confidentlv  believed  willbefore  long befully  an  iuterterence  with  the  religious  customs  of 
brought  out  W  the  agencies  of  Christianity  and  the  people.  The  popular  Ibougtil  of  this 
education.  The  language  of  Orissa  among  iJie  ^eat  festival  is  associaletl  with  thai  of  the  eclt- 
Hindus  is  the  Uriya,  an  Aryan  dialect,  closely  immolaliou  of  devotees  under  the  ponderous 
related  to  the  Bengali;  sometimes  it  has  been  ■wheels  of  Jaganiiath's  car  as  it  is  dragged 
classed  airaply  as  a  dialect  of  that  tongue;  but  along  from  the  temple  to  the  "  Summer-house" 
the  latest  scholars  regard  it  hs  distinct.  Among  of  ihegod,  amilenway.  Doubtless  the  descrip- 
Ihe  aboriginal  tribes  different  hiiiguages  pre-  tions  of  these  i-eligious  suicides  have  been  ex- 
vail;  those  of  the  KandhsandtheGonds  belong  aggerated.  The  cult  of  Jagannath  is  opposed 
to  the  Dravidian  family  of  South  India  (like  the  to  the  sacrifice  of  life;  though  it  is  probably 
Tamil.  Telugu,  and  Kanarese).  The  Kols,  San-  the  case  that  some  devotees  in  moments  of  relt- 
tals,  and  Bhumijs  speak  languages  of  still  an-  gious  frenzy  have  caused  themselves  thus  to  be 
other  family,  now  called,  from  the  name  of  destroyed.  Doubtless  also  many  have  perished 
the  Kols,  the  Kolarian  family.  ]>lany  dialects  throuf^h  accident.  But  self-immolation  during 
are  in  use  by  as  manj  distinct  tribes  inhabiting  receul  years  may  be  said  to  be  almost  vrholly 
Orissa  and  other  regions.  unkuown;  and  under  the  more  careful  police 
A  word  as  lo  the  liistorj^  of  this  province  will  regulations  introtluced  by  English  rule,  n"  "' 


Brahmnnical    records    in    the  dent  is  less  frequent  than  formerly.     The  long 

Great  Temple  of  Jagannath  profess  to  trace  the  tradiliooai  coniiectioii  of  Jagannath  with  Orissa 

chronology  of  the  curliest  Hindu  kings  to  the  helps  to  make  his  worship  popular  whhin  the 

year  1807  b.c.     Little  reliance  can  be  put  upon  province  itself;  the  popularity  of  it  bej  ond  the 

these  dates:    but  this  much  they  make  clear,  limits  of  Orissa  is  mninlained.  and  within  the 

that  for  many  centuries  before  Christ   Orissa  province  is  still  further  helped  by  the  fact  that 

was  governed  by  Hindu  rulers.     Doubtless  it  be  Is  represented  as  a  god  of  the  people,  without 

was  under  these  kings  that  the  Kols,  and  the  reference  to  caste  or  sect;  he  is  the  "Lord  of 

Gonds,  and  the  Santals.and  the   Kandhs  were  the  World."     Prince  and  peasant  are  alike  at 

pushed  back  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains.  Jiis  shrine;  caste  lines  disappear  there.      The 

Tlien  from  about  500  b.c,  to  the  Christian  era  holy  food,  prepared  at  the  great  festival  within 

is  the   period   of  Buddhist  development   and  Ihe  temple,  is  given  without  distinclion  lo  all 

dominion.      Buddhist  caves,   dug  out  during  pilgrims   of    whatever    caste,    race,    or    even 

this   period   (probably,   though  some  assign  a  alien  faith.      His  worship  is  made  to  include 

date  as  low  as  1000  AD.)  still  exist  at  Ranlnur.  every    species   of  divine  homage   which  any 

Then  followed  the  period  of  the  Yavana  inva-  Hindu  jmys  to  any  manifestation  of  Ihi^  deity 

sions.  though  just  who  the  Yavanas  were,  is  a  by   whatever   name    addressed.      This   wide 

problem  not  fully  settled.  They  came,  however,  catholicity  still    further   promotes  the  wide- 

e  northern  quarter.      They  were  at  spread   devotion  lo  Lim.      Still  another  i 


last  ex;>elled,  and  Orissa  was  governed  by  two  may  lie  in  tlio  fact  that  of  late  years  a  theory 
successive  Hindu  dynasties  from  (he  liftu  cen-  of  sensuous  worship  bus  been  ailvociited  by  the 
tury  of  our  era  until  well  on  into  the  sixleenth.      followers  of  Vallabha  Swami    (North     India, 


The  worship  of  Jagannath,  which  according  lo  1530),  who  lield  that  God  was  to  be  sought  and 
tradition  had  long  been  practised  in  Orissa,  was  honored  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  Ihings 
restored,  after  the  Buddhist  and  Yavana  eras,  of  Ihe  flesh.  Vishnu  or  Jagannath  was  to  be 
by  the  one  of  these  dynasties,  and  the  present  adored  under  the  incarnation  of  Krishna,  lead- 
Great  Temple  at  Purl  built  by  the  other.  In  the  ing  a  life  of  sensuous' pleasure.  In  Ihe  wake  of 
twelfth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  century  such  teaching,  licentiousund  obscene  riles  easily 
the  Mohammedans  came,  and  Orissa  became  followed  and  incorporated  themselves  in  the 
a  part  of  the  Jlogul  Empire  of  Delhi.  In  the  system  of  permitted  observances  at  Ptii'i.  In 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Mogul  power  short,  the  religious  liistory  of  Orissa  Is  of  the 
faded  before  the  rising  Marathas,  the  latter  utmost  interest ;  the  Jagannulh  worship  in 
ruled  for  atlnie  overlhis  province.  From  them  which  It  has  culminated  involves  some  of  the 
it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1808,  by  whom  noblest  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  corrupting 
it  has  since  been  governed  as  a  part  of  Bengal,  features  of  Hinduism;  and  Its  historic  develop- 
as  before  explained.  mcnt  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  some 
The  Hindus  of  Orissa  are  excessively  relig-  of  the  noblest  soids  in  all  the  annals  of  Hin- 
ious.     Temples  and  shrines  abound.     But  the  dustan. 

chief  one,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  all         Education,  at  least  in  British  Orissa,  is  mak- 

India,  Is  the  one  already  named,  sacred  to  ing  good  progress.    One  boy  in  every  three  of 

Jagannath  ("  Lord  of  the  World,"  one  of  the  school  age  is  under  iustrucuon.     The  province 

titles  of  Vishnu),  at  Purl.     To  this  temple  800,-  Is  destitute  of  rail  communication,   though  in 

000  pilgrims  have  been  known  to  come  in  one  1885  a  line  was  projected   from   Benares    to 

year.     The  great  Car  Festival  alone  sometimes  Cuttack.      It  would   be  of  great   help  to  the 

draws  (o  it  as  many  as  a  third  of  that  number,  pilgrim  traffic.   Trafiie  by  sea  is  difficult,  as  the 

The  excessive  crowding  of  these  persons,  under  coast-line  has   no  good   harbors,   and   passage 

the  most  unsanitary  conditions,  has  often  given  from  the  shore  lo  ttie  vessels  is  dangerous  dur- 

rise  to  cholera,  and  their  dispersal  to  alt  parts  ing  the  rainy  season.    It  is  therefore  dlflicult  to 
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supply  tbe  province  with  food  when  famines 
occur,  ami  niucli  sufiering  lins  beea  the  cou- 
seqiieuce  of  this  state  of  things  iu  tiuita  of 
scurciiy.  Owiu^  to  the  exposed  sttuation  of 
Orissit  it  also  suU'ers  occasiouully  from  iuuuda- 
lions  from  the  sea:  vast  tidal-waves,  impelled 
by  the  tremeudous  cyclones  which  sweep  at 
times  over  the  Biiy  of  Bengal,  accompauied 
often  by  heavy  falls  of  win  which  aggravate 
the  ilisnster  by  swelling  the  rivers,  will  devas- 
tate several  hundred  square  miles  of  low-lying 
territory,  and  cause  enormous  destruction  of 
life  and  properly. 

The  mptist  missiooaries  at  Seramix>re  uu- 
derlook,  previous  to  the  yeFir  1820,  evangelis- 
tic work  in  Orissa,  but  they  withdrew  in  favor 
of  tlie  General  Baptist  Society  (formed  in  Eog- 
land  ia  1816).  which  began  work  in  this  prov- 
ince in  1833.  Cuttack,  the  chief  city,  was 
first  occupied,  and  later  Puri,  the  seat  of 
Jagannath's  temple  and  wor^ip.  The  Ameri- 
can Freewill  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (dat- 
ing from  183.1)  sent  its  first  missiouaries,  Revs, 
Eh  Noyes  and  Jeremiah  Phillips,  to  Oiissa  in 
1835.  Their  stations  ai^  at  Balosore  (1836), 
Jeliasore  (1840),  Midnapur  (18S3),  Bhimpur 
(1873),  and  at  seven  other  principal  points. 
Their  work  is  both  among  Hindus  and  Saiitals 
— evangelistic,  educational  (through  both 
schools  and  printing-press),  and  mcdiciil. 
They  have  &  train!  iig-achool,  a  Bible-school, 
and  an  industrial  school,  as  well  as  others  of 
the  usual  character. 


. __   ...1  important  work  among  the 

Indians,  carried  on  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North);  has  1  missionary,  168  church- 
members,  1  school,  30  scholars.  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South);  1  local  preacher. 


lake  of  Ihe  same  name.  Population  about35,000, 
chiefly  Moslems  and  Nestoriaus,  though  there 
are  some  Armenians.  It  is  the  centre  for  the 
Nestoriaus.  who  are  found  in  large  numbers  In 
the  city  and  the  villages  of  the  plain,  and  has 
been  the  seat  of  mission  work  among  them  for 
many  years.  (See  A.  B.  C.  P.  M. :  Presbyterian 
Board  (North);  and  Persia.)  The  city  itself  is 
much  like  other  cities  of  Pereia,  but  the  sur- 
roundings are  especially  beautiful.  The  ex- 
tensive irrigation  of  the  gardeos  and  fields  render 
it  very  malarious,  and  for  many  years  the  mis- 
sionaries suffei-ed  a  great  deal  from  sickness. 
The  village  of  Seir  (q.v.),  about  ax  miles  from 
the  city,  on  the  mountain,  was  chosen  for  a 
summer  residence,  and  for  the  theological 
school  during  Ihe  whole  year.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  advanlageoiia  sites  have  been 
secured  nearer  the  city,  and  the  general  health 
has  been  belter.  Oroomiali  was  the  scene  of 
the  great  Koordish  insun-ectioa  under  Sheikh 
Oheidullah.  The  city  itself  was  not  taken,  but 
the  surrounding  villages  were  pillaged  and  in 
many  cases  destroyed. 

The  present  (18B0)  missionary  force  consists 
of  4  ordained  missionaries  and  their  wives,  1 
lay  missionary,  1  medical  missionary.  6  female 
missionaries,  34  ordained  native  preachers,  20 
licentiates,  138  teachers  and  helpers,  20  organ- 
ized churches,  1,941  communicants.  3,031 
eclioiars,     Oroomiah  is  also  occupied  by  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  A-Tchbishops'  Mission  to  tJie 
Assyrian  Christians  (q.v.). 

Oiaka,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Japan,  is 
sitnaled  on  Ihe  main  island,  25  miles  southwest 
of  Kyoto.  It  is  one  of  tbe  three  imperial  cilies, 
is  well  built  and  clean,  and  is  the  ceuiri:  of 
large  tea-districts.  A  government  college  and 
academy  are  located  here.  The  climate  is  miid. 
Population,  433,000.  Its  importance  as  a 
centre  of  intiuence  has  been  fully  recognized 
by  tbe  missionary  societies,  of  which  there  are 
seven  represented.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (I87«);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  I  physician  and  wife,  3 
single  ladies,  30  oul-stations,  7  churches,  1  girls' 
school,  408  scholars,  boys'  school,  medical  work. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South).  O^ka 
circuit;  (i  stations,  frotestant  Episcopal  Church, 
U,  S.  A.;  3  missionaries  and  wives,  1  physician 
and  wife,  5  female  missionaries,  3  churcbes,  100 
communicants,  115  Sunday-scholara,  30  out- 
stalions.  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  1881; 
S  missionaries  and  wives.  4  female  missionaries. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  (1878|;  3  churches, 
girls'  school,  65  pupils.  C.  M.  S.  (1874) ;  5 
missionaries,  4  female  missionaries,  8  native 
ministers,  320  communicants,  3  schools,  81 
scholars. 

Osgood,  Danpliln  Willtam,  b.  Nel- 
son, N.  H.,  U.  8.  A.,  November  5th,  1845; 
studied  medicine  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and 
Lowell,  Mass.,  graduating  at  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1869;  sailed  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  for  Foochow,  China, 
December,  18S9.  He  soon  mastered  tbe  intrica- 
cies of  the  Chinese  language,  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  Mandarin  and  local  dialects. 
One  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Foochow  Medical  Missionary  Hospital. 
During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  medical 
aid  was  given  gratuitously  to  51,838  patients 
among  the  poorer  classes.  He  established  also 
in  connection  with  the  mission  an  asylum  for 
the  victims  of  opium,  and  in  two  years  1,500 
patients  received  treatment,  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  cured.  He  was  frequently  called 
as  a  consulting  physician  by  his  medical 
confreres. 

Dr.  Osgood  died  at  the  Sanitarium,  near  Foo- 
chow, August  17th.  1880.  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  many  foreign  residents,  as  well  as  by 
Chinese. 

Dj'.  Baldwin  thus  writes  of  his  worth  and  la- 
bors; "His  mind  was  sti-ong  and   active.     He 

tica I  judgment,  not  caring  to  spend  much  lime 
in  discussing  theories.  He  seemed  to  be  en- 
grossed in  his  profession  as  a  healer  of  bodily 
ailments.  But  <o  his  missionary  and  native 
Christian  friends  he  was  well  known  as  a  devoted 
Christian  worker,  placing  the  good  of  the  souls 
of  patients  far  above  bodily  health."  The 
"  Foochow  Herald  "  contained  an  article  written 
by  an  English  gentleman  connected  with  a 
banking  institution  in  Foochow.  closing  thus: 
"Tile  energy,  skill,  patience,  and  never-ceasing 
care  manifested  by  Dr.  Osgood  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  hospital  and  asylum,  and  tbe  value 
of  his  good  work,  compelled  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  coramtmily  of  Foochow,  and  gained 
him  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  one." 

Every  hour  he  could  spare  from  the  active 
duiies  of  his  profession  for  tbe  last  four  years 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  translation  into 
Chinese  of  a  standard  work  on  anatomy.    The 
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flnishiog  touches  were  put  lo  it  only  on  the  day 
before  his  departuie.  The  work  has  been  pub- 
lished in  live  volumes,  ilUiatvrtied  liy  uunierous 
S'stes.  It  is  the  tirst  of  its  ki;id  iu  tbc  Chinese 
nguiige,  and  has  beeu  mucii  used  in  C'liiua. 

Osmanll-TurkUii.  Turkish  pHiiiu'l  in 
Arabic  chBraclers  ns  distimt  from  Turkish 
priuted  in  Anneuia  or  Grti'k  chiimctcrs.  Ste 
Turkish. 

OM^t  Verilon.— The  OssSi  belongs  lo  the 
Iranic  branch  of  the  Aryau  family  of  laugiiiiges, 
aud  \i  vernacular  Iu  the  Cuucasus  rauge,  Itussia. 
A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  was  made  by 
a  ceTlHin  Jalgusidse.  a  uobleman  who  in  1831 
ioiued  the  Gi-eek  Church  with  abnut  30,000  ot 
hia  former  co-religionists,  and  published  by  the 
Kussian  Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburg  iu  1831, 
with  the  aid  of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  In  1869  the  Psalms  aud  in  1883  the 
Epistle  of  James  were  added. 

{Spedmen  terse.    John  3  :  16.) 

3m  jfaanjfn  tvpjv*»p  pa«a  fHtBE,  qsicej  i^  |sj 
jpu,  Ij  ■>  MCBta,  Mus  ID  Ja  tcoycwi  nipt 

Ostyak  Tepoloii,— The  Ostyak  belongs 
lo  the  Fiuu  bianch  of  Ihe  Ur»l-Allaic  family  of 
languages,  aud  is  spoken  by  the  Ostyaks,  who 
live  iu  the  province  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk. 
Kussia,  and  uumber  about  34,000  souls.  There 
la  a  li-anaialiuQ  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  extant 
in  the  famous  collection  of  Prince  Louia  Bona- 
parte. Very  recently  the  Rev.  William  Nicol- 
SOD,  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  at  St.  Peleraburg,  has  called  the  atleu- 
tion  of  the  Society  to  the  Ostyaks.  and  a  Gospel 
is  now  being  prepared  for  them. 

Otakl.  a  town  on  the  southwestern  const  of 
New  Zealand.  Station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  The 
"  Book  of  Mormon"  has  recently  been  published 
in  the  Maori  language,  and  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  small  village  in  thi^i .district  have 
goneover  to  the  Mormons,  ThisMormon  move- 
ment has  interfered  somewhat  with  the  success 
of  the  Church  Mission.     Has  1  missionary,  150 


Otaru,  a  town  hi  the  Hakodate  district,  iu 
-tbe  south  part  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  Japan. 
Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North);  43  church -members.  Worked 
l>y  the  two  missionaries  at  Hakodate.  Money  is 
being  collected  to  build  a  church. 

Olshl  or  Ashantl  Version.— The  Otsli! 
"belongs  to  the  Negro  group  of  African  lan- 
suages,  and  is  spoken  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  in 
Ashanti.  As  early  as  1846  missionaries  of  the 
Ibisle  Missionary  Society  undertook  a  translation 
<il  the  Scriptures  into  this  language.  Parts  of 
the  New  Testament  were  prepared.  Since  the 
year  1855  the  work  of  translation  has  entirely 
devolved  on  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Christalles  of  the 
Basle  Mission,  and  iu  1871  the  entire  Bible  was 

frinl^d   at   Basle  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Ible  Society. 

(Specimen  verte.    John  3 :  16.) 
Ni  i§nea  OnjankopQi'do  wiase  ni,  8§  gd^ 
ae  ba  a  owoo  no  koro   mle,  na  obiara  a  ogye 
no  di  no  anycra,  na  wanjft  da  fikvrO. 
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Barmen,  south  of  Okahandye,  Mission  station 
of  Ike  Rhenish  Missionary  Society;  1  mission 
ary,  1  single  lady,  B  native  helpers,  406  mem- 
bers. 171  communicants. 

Otylmbliisue,  a  town  in  Herero-laud, 
Southwest  Africa,  northeast  of  Salem,  and 
southwest  of  North  Barmen  and  Okahandye. 
Mission  station  of  the  Ithenish  Missionary  So- 
ciety: 3  missionaries  and  wives.  3  single  ladies, 
7  native  helpers,  380  members,  183  c 


OlJ'Oftazu,  a  town  in  Herero-land,  South 
west  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  9  native 
helpers,  140  church -members. 

Oua,  a  station  of  Ihu  Microuesiau  Mission, 
on  the  island  of  Ponapi,  Alicronesia  <18T3). 
Of  the  300  people  on  this  island  134  are  church- 
members,  and  their  contributions  (or  1889 
averaged  Jl.OO  per  member. 

Oudll  (British  India),  a  province  ot  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire,  ^verued  by  a  chief 
commissioner,  wlio  Is  directly  subordinate  to 
the  Governor-General  of  Indu.  Formerly  an 
independent  native  kingdom,  annexctl  by  Eng- 
lish In  1856.  Practically  a  part  ot  the  North- 
west Piovluces,  which  see.  Cliiet  city.  Luck- 
now,  the  titlh  city  in  India.  Population  (1881), 
3(il.303.  Missions  since  1857  mostly  under  di- 
rection of  American  Iklelhodists. 


mission    station    of   the 


Oudlslioori),    a  mission    station    < 
8.  P.  G.  in  Cape  Colony,  Africa.     The  n 
Beld  covers  1,780  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  21,000;     has  3  missionaries,  !""   ' 


Owen,  Josepli,  b.  Bedford,  New  York, 
r.  S.  A.,  ./une  14th,  1814;  graduated  at  Prince- 
Ion  C'cille^  1835.  and  theological  seminary 
1839;  ordained  as  an  evanjrelisi  by  Presbytery 
of  Westchester  October  2d,  1839;  sailed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  for  the 
Northern  Provinces,  India,  August  5th.  1840. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Allahabad  (1840- 
68).  His  labors,  like  those  of  most  missionaries 
in  India,  were  various— preaching,  teaching, 
translating,  and  revising  toiraer  translations  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  preparing  commentaries  on 
different  books  of  the  Bible,  He  was  president 
of  the  Allahabad  Missionary  College,  and  pro- 
fessor In  the  Allahabad  Tlieological  Seminary. 
After  38  years  of  conliniiuus  labor  he  left  in  ill 
healtli  for  America  via  Scotland,  intending 
after  spending  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh  to  visit 
his  native  land,  and  then  return  lo  India,  but 
died  in  Edinburgh  December  4th,  1870.  He 
took  high  rank  as  n  scholar.  Of  hira  an  Eng- 
lish resident  wrote:  "  One  of  the  most  learned 
missionaries  the  American  Societies  have  sent  In 
India,"  When  he  left  India  he  had  just  com- 
pleted a  second  revision  and  edition  of  the  Did 
Testament  in  Hindi,  and  a  commentary  on 
Isaiah  in  the  Urdu  language  for  the  American 
Tract  Society.  He  wrote  a  new  translation  ot 
the  Psalms  in  Hindustani,  and  several  com- 
mentaries  in  the  same  language, 

Oxford,  a  circuit  in  New  Zealand,  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  Mission;  4 
native  workers.  3  chapels,  31  church -members, 
2  Sun  day -schools,  114  scholars. 

Oxford  Hisslon  to  Calculla,  Head- 
quarters, 9   Keble   Road,  Oxford,  England. — 
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The  mission  was  foundeii  in  1880  in  anaw«r  to 
an  ftppeHl  from  the  Bisliop  of  Calcutta  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  "send  out  men  to  work 
among  the  natives  of  that  city  who  have  re- 
ceived or  are  receiving  the  advantages  of  the 
^stem  of  education  provided  by  the  English 
Qoverumeat."  The  form,  selected  for  the  mis- 
sion was  that  wliich  was  suggested  by  the  late 
Bishop  Doufflas  of  Bombay— that  of  a  "mis- 
sionary brotherhood."  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, that  the  Oxford  Mission  should  form  a 
community  under  a  superior,  although  its 
members  would  not  be  bound  by  any  vows 
for  life,  but  would  be  allowed  to  withdraw  at 
pleasure.     The  rules  of  (be  community 


bers of  "The  Oxford  Brotherhood  of  th 
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Foreign  TTorfc— The  mission  now  consists  of 
a  head  and  three  other  members,  all  Oxford 
University  men,  who  carry  on  work  In  three 

1.  Interviews  with  the  natives,  lectures,  and 
^liscussions,     3.  The  conduct  of  a  school  for 
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native  Christian  boys.  3-  The  editing  of  a 
weeltly  paper  called  "  The  Epiphany,"  in  which 
free  discussion  of  all  religious  questions  is  car- 
ried on  between,  members  of  the  mission  and 
luquirers. 

The  work  is  carried  on  at  present  only  In 
Calcutta,  but  it  is  desired  to  start  branches  at 
Dacca  and  Pataa. 

An  association  has  been  started  in  connection 
with  the  mission  under  the  name  of  the  "  Ox- 
ford Mission  Association,"  which  endeavors  to 
aid  the  mission  by  any  means  in  its  power. 

Oye,  a  district  of  Asaba,  Upper  Niger, 
Africa;  is  reached  by  the  mission  of  the  C.  M. 
8.  Owing  to  their  influence,  the  market-day, 
which  usually  comes  every  five  days,  is   post- 

Soned  a  day  whenever  it  will  come  on  the 
abbath,  and  thus  the  native  Christians  are 
enabled  to  keep  the  fourth  commandment. 


s  pastor,  29  communicants,  1  school,  1 


Padre-Pol  I  i,  town  in  North  Madras, 
British  India,  northwest  of  Berhampur.  A 
purely  agricultural  village.  Mission  station  of 
the  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (1849); 
1  native  pastor,  1  chapel,  69  church -members. 

Pakhol,  a  city  at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  Kwantuug,  China,  is  a  treaty  port, 
with  a  population  of  25,000.  Mission  station  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  (1886);  2  missionaries  and  wives, 
33  communicants,  1  school,  38  scholars. 

Pakur  (Pakour),  a  town  of  the  Calcutta 
district,  Bengal,  India,  is  a  centre  of  Influence 
for  many  Ylllages.  Mission  station  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North);  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  10  church-members,  5  schools, 
120  scholars,  6  Sunday-schools,  180  scholars. 

Palaballa,  a  town  in  the  Congo  country. 
West  Africa,  at  Ihe  foot  of  Livinestoae  Falls, 
110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  (he  Congo  River; 
is  a  commercial  station  of  some  fmporlAnce, 
where  the  goods  required  for  all  the  surround- 
ing stations  are  received,  stored,  and  sent  out 
by  caravans  and  carriers.  Mission  station  Amer- 
ican Biiptist  Missionary  Union;  4  missionaries 
<3  manied),  3  female  missionaries.  1  church, 
8  church -mem  bers.  2  schools.  137  pupils,  1 
Sunday-school,  25  scholars. 

Palnianur,  town  In  North  Arcot,  Madras, 
India,  near  the  summit  of  the  Magll  Pass,  3,347 
feet  above  (he  sea,  38  miles  west  of  Chittoor. 
A  healthy  station,  tO"  cooler  than  the  rest  of  the 
district.  Population,  1,081.  There  is  a  busy 
trade.     Mission    station     Beformed    (Dutch) 


Church  in  TJ.  S.  A,;  1  missionary  and  wife,  5 
native  helpers,  11  church -members,  1  school, 
33  scholars,  1  theological  seminary. 

Palamcotla,  town  in  Tinnevelli,  Madras, 
India,  45  miles  north  northeast  of  Cape  Co- 
moiin,  2}  miles  east  of  Tinnevelli.  (5lima(« 
healthy.  Population,  17,964,  Hindna,  Mos- 
lems, Christians.  Mission  station  C.  M.  3.  Is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1877,  and  has  very 
large  educational  mstitutious,  especially  the 
Saiah  Tucker  Institute,  a  normal  school,  male 
and  female,  established  1890.  The  Palamcotla 
Church  council  includes  132  villages  with  9 
native  pastors,  3,18n  communicants,  69  schools, 
1,983  scholars.  The  Salvation  Army  has  here 
its  headquarters  for  South  India, 

Palestine,  see  Syria. 

PfElghilt,  city  in  the  Malabar  district, 
Madras.  30  miles  south-southwest  of  Coim- 
batoor,  68  miles  east  of  Calicut,  in  a  famous 
pass  of  the  Western  Ghats.  Has  a  large  trade 
and  active  manufactures.  Population,  36,389, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians.  Mission  station 
Basle  MIsslonarv  Society;  2  missionaries  (1  mar- 
ried), 19native  helpers,  4 out-stations,  5 schools, 
3,060  scholars. 

Pall  Version.— The  Pali  belongs  to  the 
Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
It  is  the  sacred  and  learned  language  of  the 
Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  the  Burman  Empire,  Siam, 
Laos,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
India.  Messrs.  Don  Abraham  de  Thomas  Mo- 
bandiram  of  the  governor's  gate,  and  ToKray 
of  the  Colombo  Bible  Society,  translated  the 
New  Testament,  which,  after  having  been  re- 
vised  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough  of  the  Wea- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  was  published  In 
Burmese  characters  at  Colombo  in  188S. 
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Palmnr,  town  In  Northwest  Provinces, 
India,  balf-way  between  Secunderabad  and 
Kurnool,  63  miles  souiiwest  of  Hjderabad. 
Hot,  but  quite  healthy.  Population  of  townaad 
Bdjaceot  coiiutiy  Included  In  Ihe  missioii  field, 
1,000,000,  Hindus,  Moslems.  Languages,  Tel- 
ugu,  Hindustani,  Tamil,  MaralhC  Kanarese. 
Mission  station  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  (1885);  1  missionaiy  and  wife,  1  other 
ladj,  13  native  helpers,  5  oul-slatioDS,  1  church, 
303  church-members. 


of  the  Godaverl,  Madtus,  India,  where  the 
Evaogelical  Lutheran  General  Synod,  U.  B.  A., 
began  a  mission  In  1&43,  and  now  has  11  mis- 

and  a  theological  seminary  with  23  students. 

Palpa  Ver§loii.— The  Falpa  belongs  to 
the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  in  the  small  states  north 
of  Oudh,  below  the  Himalayas.  The  New 
Testament  was  translated  by  the  lale  Dr.  Carey, 
aided  by  some  pundits,  and  published  at  Seram- 
pore  in  1832,  but  never  republished. 

Pamban,  a  town  in  the  Madura  district, 
Madras,  India.  Population,  4,833.  Half  the 
year  the  Ceylon  Glovernment  Lave  their  immi- 
gration depot  fixed  here,  and  this,  with  the  con- 
flux of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  India,  gives 
the  place  an  appearance  of  great  activity.  Mis- 
sion station  S.  P.  6.;  8  villages,  99  communi- 
cants, 8  schools,  236  scholars. 

Pandlteripo,  a  town  in  the  Jaffna  dis- 
trict, Ceylon,  9  miles  northwest  of  JaiTnapalam. 
Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  1  native 
pastor,  21  native  workers,  1  out-station,  1 
church,  74  church  members,  8  schools,  581 
scholars. 

Pangaloan,  a  lo\rD  in  Northwest  Buma- 
tra,  on  the  East  Batang  Biver,  southeast  of 
Sl^ompulan.  Mission  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  1  female 
missionary,  3  sallied  and  7  volunteer  native 
helpers,  285  members,  19 1 


Pani;-chnans,atonnIu  Shantung,  China, 
18  miles  from  Tung  Cho,  185  miles  south-south- 
west of  Tientsin,  Hnd6  miles  southeast  of  Grand 
Canal.  Natives  poor,  low,  crowded  for  room 
in  which  to  live.  Mission  station  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
(1880):  3  missionaries,  2  missionaries' wives,  2 
other  ladies,  10  native  helpeis.  9  out-stallons, 
360  church -members,  1  school,  15  students. 
The  opening  of  this  station  was  the  immediate 
result  of  iIk  benevolence  of  the  mission  to  the 
starving  people  during  the  famine  of  1878. 

Pangkoh,  a  station  of  the  Rhcnisli  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Borneo,  East  Indies,  on  the 
Kahayan;  1  missionary,  4  native  helpers,  100 
members,  62  commimicauts,  and  30  pupils. 

Panhala,  a  town  in  Bombay,  India,  14 
miles  north  of  Solhapur,  Mission  station  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ctiurch  (North),  1877:  1  mis- 
siooary  and  wife,  I  female  missionary,  6  native 
helpers,  3  out-slations. 

PanneiTlIel,  a  town  in  Madras,  India:  a 
station  of  the  Tinnevelly  Mission,  C.  M.  S., 
containing  in  the  church  council  13  Pukka 
churches,  65  Tillages,  4  native  pastors,  042  com- 
""  schools,  688  scholars. 


Panniknlam,  a  station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  in 
the  Tinnevelly  district,  Madras.  India.  In  the 
church  council  here  are  included  104  villages, 
5  Pukka  churches,  5  native  pastors,  1,141  com- 
municants, 41  schools,  976  scholars. 

PanUur  na  piln,  a  town  in  Northwestern 
Sumatra,  in  Butakland,  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Bantang  Hirer.  Mission  station  of  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society;  2  missionaries,  3 
female  missionaries,  7  native  helpers,  835  mem- 
bers, 171  communicants,  57  school -children. 
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Pangaainn  Ventlon.  —  The  Pangasina 
;iongs  to  the  Malaysian  languages,  and  is 
joken  by  1,000,000  persons  in  the  isle  of  Luzon, 
_  hilipplne  Islands.  In  1885  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edition  of 
600  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  The  manu- 
script of  the  version  was  presented  to  the  Soci- 
ety In  1873by8efior  Alonzo  of  Seville,  who 
was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.     Chiefly  through  the  interest  taken  in 


written  by  Sefior  Alonzo,  who  also  carried  the 
edition  through  the  press.  SefioT  A16nzo  also 
translated  for  the  British  Bible  Society  the 
Other  three  Gospels  and  the  Acta,  and  one  of  the 
Epistles  of  John,  which  he  also  carried  through 
the  press  in  1887.  The  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
lament  Is  now  translated,  except  Revelation. 


Pao-ting-fli,  a  city  in  Chihli,  China,  100 
miles  southwest  of  Pekin,  on  the  Honan  and 
Shanai  road.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  (1874);  3  missionaries  and  wives.  1  female 
missionary,  and  an  important  medical  work. 


Mission  station  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  A 
sionaiy  Society.  The  population  of  Tahiti  is 
Protestant;  the  whole  of  the  island  was  con- 
verted in  1819,  and  Queen  Pomare  was  baptized. 
After  the  French  protectorate  was  established 
in  1872  the  missionaries  of  the  L.  M.  S.  were 
withdrawn,  and  Protestant  wort  was  carried  on 
by  the  Paris  Society,  which  has  Its  headquarters 
at  Papitl,  with  2  missionaries,  3  female  mission- 
aries, 22  congregations,  and  19  pastors  in  the 
whole  district. 

Papaa,  or  Neir  Oalnea,  Is  the  largest 
island  on  the  globe,  except  Australia,  It  Is  very 
irregular  in  its  outline,  but  extends  for  about 
1,300  miles,  between  latitude  0°  30'  to  10°  40' 
south, and  long!tudelBl° to  150°  80'  east,  and 
contains  an  estimated  area  of  800,000  square 
miles.  Very  little  Is  known  about  Papua,  as  It 
has  not  been  fully  explored  and  surveyed.     In 
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geueraiit  isamountoiaous  country  in  the  north- 
era  part,  while  the  aouthern  coasia  are  low  and 
wooded.  Vegetation  is  very  luxuriaut,  tropical 
fruit-trees  are  founti  in  abundance,  while  Ihu 
woods  of  iJie  interior  produce  tine  timtier-trees. 
In  the  cultivated  portions  su^r-cane,  l«1]acco, 
and  rice  are  raised.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
though  great  changes  in  temperature  occur  dur- 
ing a  very  short  time.  The  inhabitants,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  classified,  belong  to  the  Negro 
race  (li-v.).  though  there  are  several  varieties  of 
Polynesians  represented.  In  nunjber  they  are 
estimated  at  800.000.  Of  their  language  the 
only  knowledge  we  have  is  gained  from  the  re- 
Bearcbes  of  the  Dutch  missionariea,  who  col- 
lected a  vocabulary  of  the  Myfore  language 
containing  1,300  words.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  Papuan  languages  belong  I 
class  from  the  Malayo^olynesian 
The  western  part  of  the  Island  I 
longitude  is  under  the  Dutch  Government, 
and  belongs  to  the  Residency  of  Ternate,  Mo- 
lucca Islands.  The  soutbeastem  part  of  the 
island  was  proclaimed  a  possessiou  of  the  Queen 
of  England  in  September,  1888,  and  is  governed 
by  an  admiuistrator,  but  little  has  yet  been 
done  lo  develop  the  resources  of  the  island. 
Port  Moresby,  with  a  population  of  1.500,  is  the 
princiijal  settlement. 

Mission  work  in  New  Guinea  was  commenced 
at  Port  Moresby  by  the  L.  M.  S.  (1871),  and  there 
are  now6misafonariesat  work  in  Port  Moresby, 
KerepuQu,  Motumotu  and  Fly  River,  and  6uau. 
In  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  island  the  Uheulsh 
Missionary  Society  lias  a  station  at  Bojadjin, 
and  the  Utrecht  Missionary  Society  lias  5 
stations. 

Paraguay,  one  of  the  South  American 
republics,  Is  situated  between  32'  and  27°  35' 
Boutli  latitude,  and  54°  35'  and  61°  40'  west 
longitude,  soutliwest  of  Brazil  and  northeast  of 
the  Argentiue  Republic,  Area,  91,970  square 
miles.  The  country  in  general  consists  of  a 
series  of  plateaus  with  trooded  slopes  and 
grassy  plains.  The  climate  is  very  fine,  though 
at  times  the  heat  is  excessive.  Summer  lasts 
from  October  to  March,  and  May,  June,  July, 
and  August  are  the  coldest  mouths.  The  mean 
tempeRiture  for  winter  is  71°,  and  for  summer 
81°. 

Acconiing  to  the  Constitution  of  November, 
1870,  the  government  consists  of  a  president, 
and  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate,  and  a 
House  of  Deputies.  The  senators  and  deputies 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  the 
president  holds  office  for  four  years. 

The  population  is  329,645,  according  to  an 
imperfect  census  of  1887,  besides  60,000  semi- 
civilized  and  70,000  uncivilized  Indians.  There 
are  twice  as  manjr  females  as  males.  The  pre- 
vailing language  is  Spanish,  but  large  numbers 
speak  the  Quaranl;  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood 
is  stronger  in  Paraguay  than  In  other  states. 

The  principal  cities  are  Asuncion  (24,888),  the 
capital,  rapidly  growing  in  populatiou  and  im- 
portauce;  Concepcion  (11,000);  Villa  Rica  (11,- 
OOO);  San  Pedro  (12.000);  and  Luque  (8,000). 
One  third  of  the  inliabitants  live  in  the  central 
districts,  containing  the  capital,  one  third  in  the 
districts  of  Villa  Rica  and  Cuasapa,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle  are 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  people,  and 
Italians,  Spanish,  and  German  colonists  are 
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,     c   -  in  both  these  directions. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Villa  Rica, 
and  telegraph  aud  telephone  lines  are  in  operw- 
tion.  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  but  other  religions  are  toler- 
ated. Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In 
1888, 28.526pupilE  attended  160  primaryschools. 
Asuncion  has  a  national  college.  The  only 
Pi'otestant  mission  in  Paraguay  is  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North),  which 
has  In  the  Asuncion  circuit  5  foreign  teachers, 
1  native  preacher,  106  church- members,  1  day- 
school,  80  scholars,  1  Sabbath-achool  with  60 
scholars. 


the  chief  town  of  Suri- 
"       "  3,000.    In 
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landed  in  Surinam,  The  object  was  at  first  to 
commence  a  mission  in  Berbice,  making  Para- 
maribo the  headquarters.  Here  a  company  of 
Ave  brethren  worked  at  their  trades  in  order  to 
support  themselves  and  the  mission  in  Berbice.' 
Their  attention  was  soon  directed  to  the  negroes 
in  Paramaribo.  At  first  they  had  to  face  a 
good  deal  of  opposition,  but  they  gradually 
overcame  ill-grounded  prejudice,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  a  piece  of  laud  in  the  town. 
For  a  considerable  time  their  missionary  work 
continued  very  limited,  but  gradually  it  ex- 
imnded  and  Paramaribo  became  a  genuine  mis- 
sion station,  which  prospered  so  greatly  that  in 
1882  It  numbered  nearly  10.000  souls.  Has  20 
missionaries,  18  missionaries'  wives,  1  other 
lady. 

Parej'-chaley,  a  town  in  Travancore,  In- 
din,  32i  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Connorin. 
Climate  good,  moist,  80'-85°  F.  Race,  Dra- 
vidlan.  Languages,  Tamil,  Malayalam.  Social 
condition  good.  Mission  station  L.  M,  8. 
(1845);  1  missionary,  124  native  helpers,  77  out- 
stations,  8  churches,  1,264  church-members,  59 
schools,  3,772  scholars. 

Paris  Evangelical  Society,  head- 
quarters, 103  Boulevard  Arago.  Paris,  Fiance, — 
The  Paris  Society  for  Evangelical  Missions 
among  non-Christian  Nations  {Society  des  Mis- 
sions EvangellQues  chez  les  Peoples  non-chr6- 
tiens,  etablie  &  Paris)  was  formed  in  November, 
18^3.  Before  this  time  several  missionary  com- 
mittees had  been  organized  in  Alsace,  the 
"Midi,"  and  in  Paris,  which  now  joined  the 
Paris  Society  as  auxiliary  associations.  Among 
the  founders  of  the  Society  were  some  of  the 
most  promineut  of  the  French  Protestants.  Its 
first  president  was  Admiral  Count  Verhnfll; 
Jean  and  Frederick  Monod,  Baron  A.  de  Stafil, 
and  otlier  celebrated  men  were  on  this  first 
committee.  Its  first  general  assembly  was 
held  in  1824,  and  in  the  same  year  an  institu- 
tion for  training  future  missionaries  was  estab- 
lished at  Paris.  It  is  interesting  lo  note  thatia 
this,  its  first  year,  the  income  of  the  Society 
amounted  to  13,061  francs. 

Until  1840  the  work  of  the  Society  went 
steadily  forward;  from  this  time  its  funds  be- 
gan to  diminish,  and  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848  th§  want  of  money  forced  the  Society  to 
close  the  training  institute.  Of  the  83  pupils 
who  bad  joined  It,  34  were  laboring  as  mission- 
aries in  heathen  countries,  17  as  pastors  in 
Prance,  and  6  as  teachers;  the  mission  work  in 
Basutoland,  South  Africa,  was  still  carried  on 
in  spile  ot  dIfflculUes, 
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One  of  the  Society's  first  mlssionariea,  the 
Rev.  B.  Casalia,  returned  lo  Fmnce  in  1849. 
His  missioDury  addresses  dtlivered  iu  most  of 
the  churches  all  over  the  couulry  were  crowned 
with  most  remarkable  success,  and  a  new  love 
tor  missions  seemed  to  spring  up  everywhere. 
The  yearly  income  sood  amounted  to  180,000 
francs.  In  1856  the  Training  Institute  was  re- 
opened with  M.  Casalis  at  Us  head,  and  new 
spheres  of  labor  were  soon  added  to  that  in 
South  Africa.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  China 
(1858).  to  Senegambia  (1863),  and  to  Tahiti 
(1863).  Trom  the  year  1866  the  annual  income 
was  always  more  than  200,000  franca,  except- 
ing during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1879 
it  rose  to  300.000  francs.  In  1885  additional 
work  was  undertaken  among  tlie  Kabyles.  a 
Berber  tribe  living  in  North  Africa,  and  in  1838 
a  long  lioped  for  mission  was  begun  on  Ihe  Up- 
per Zambesi  (Evangelical  Mission  lo  L'pper 
Zambesi,  q.v.).  In  1^9  mission  work  was  begun 
JQ  the  French  territories  on  the  Ogove  aud 
Congo  Rivers,  Until  1887  the  training-school, 
being  dependent  on  hired  rooms,  liad  migrated 
from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other;  in  that  year 
a  mission-house  admirably  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose was  ei-ected  at  i03  Boulevard  Arago. 

The  Paris  Society  is  undenominalional,  lis 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  two 
secretaries,  two  auditors,  a  treasurer,  and 
twelve  assessors.  This  council  makes  its  own 
laws,  and  also  the  regulations  lobe  followed  by 
the  auxiliary  committees  formed  outside  of 
Paris,     The  services  of  the  council  are  rendered 


membership  of  the  Society  is  held  annually. 

Mission  fiettis. — The  Brst  three  mission- 
aries,Revs.  Bis3eui,Lemne,aud Holland,  trained 
l>y  the  Society  were,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Philips 
■of  Cape  Town,  sent  to  South  Africa  in  1829. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Bi.'tseux,  settled  in  Wagen- 
maker's  Valley,  about  40  miles  northeast  of 
Cape  Town,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
slaves  of  the  farmers,  the  first  one  of  whom 
was  baplized  in  1835.  Eight  years  afterward 
the  mission  removed  to  Wellington,  from 
which  centre  the  work  developed.  In  1875 
there  were  iu  the  church  at  Wellington  350 
members,  and  300  children  in  the  schools.  This 
faithful  missionary  lalwred  on  for  a  few  years 
more,  completing  fifty  years  of  work,  the 
results  of  which  cannot  be  told.  Then,  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Bisseui's  age,  the  mission  was 
made  over  to  the  Cape  Dutch  Church,  Mr. 
Bisseux  holding  the  position  of  honoitiiy  pastor. 
Mr,  Lemue  and  Mr,  Holland  went  to  Kurnman 
to  take  for  a  time  Dr.  Rotiert  Moffat's  place, 
and  to  learn  the  Bechtiana  tongue.  In  1831 
work  was  attempted  among  several  Bechuana 
tribes,  but  progressed  slowly,  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  chiefs  of  neighboring  tribes, 
and  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  people.  In  1833 
B  station  was  established  at  Motito.   and   two 

fears  afterwards  the  first  baptism  took  place. 
D  1848  there  were  four  out-stations  around 
Motito.  and  a  station  had  been  established  in 
what  la  now  the  Transvaal.  On  account  of 
the  diminished  revenue  of  the  Paris  Society, 
the  mission  at  Motilo  was  resigned  to  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  and  that  in  the  Trans- 
vaal  lo  the  Berlin  Society  in  1868,  while  the 
efforts  of  the  Paris  Society  were  concentrated 
upon  Bssutoiand, 
The  first  station  was  planted  in  Basutoland 


in  1833,  The  first  convert  was  baptized  in 
1839-  At  the  station  of  Morijah  Christian 
refugees  collected  from  all  points,  and  the  re- 
port of  1840  shows  already  378  Christians  at 
the  station.  In  1848  there  were  in  this  missiou 
10  stations,  with  many  out-stations  or  preach- 
ing-places,  aud  the  mission  staff  consisted  of 
It)  ordained  missionaries,  I  medical  missionary, 
and  4  lay  European  teachei's  or  helpei's-  Tlie 
total  number  of  native  communicnnts  was  1,316. 
The  series  of  wars  between  the  British  troops, 
the  Boers,  and  native  tribes  hindered  liie 
progress  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  converts 
returned  to  their  old  pagan  customs,  and  the 
missionaries  were  beset  with  trials  and 
difficulties  of  every  description;  but  after 
10  years  of  patient,  persevering  effort  they 
found  their  reward  in  seeing  the  missiou 
begin   to    fioui'ish  once  more.     Between   1898 

out.  and  for  some  years  the  work  progressed 
rapidly  until  again  iuterriipted  by  wars.  In 
1883  Basutoland  became  a  crown  colony,  and 
frem  that  time  the  mission  has  prospered. 
There  is  now  si  Morijah  a  training-school  for 
teiicbers,  and  a  Bible-school  for  preparing 
evangelists  and  preachers.  There  is  also  an  in- 
dustrial school  at  Lelvalong. 

Tahiti,— The  t>ench  occupation  of  Tahiti  In 
1845  induced  tlie  Paris  Missionary  Society,  at 
the  request  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
to  send  some  workers  thither.  Toe  whole 
work  was  taken  by  the  Paris  Society  in 
1S65,  The  Society  Islands  are  Christianized. 
and  therefore  this  mission  is  now  rather  a 
"  home  "  than  a  foreign  work  to  the  heathen. 

The  Society  began  work  iu  Senegambia.  west 
coast  of  Afnca,  in  1862.  The  deadly  climate 
and  other  trials  have  held  back  this  mission; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  station  at 
St.  Louis  has  been  nminiained,  and  a  new  one 
established  80  miles  inlaud,  on  the  Senegal 
River,  aud  it  is  hoped  that  Ibe  work  may  soon 
lake  a  real  start  aud  make  rapid  progress. 

In  1887  the  American  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Slissions  aaked  from  the  Paris  Alissionary  So- 
ciety some  French  teachers  lo  help  In  their 
school  work  on  the  Gaboon  and  Ogove  Rivers, 
the  French  Government  having  forbidden  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  in  any  language  but 
French.  Accordingly  three  teachers  and  one 
industrial  assistant  were  sent  out  in  1888.  In 
1889  two  young  ordained  missionaries  were 
sent  to  the  Ogove  River  to  vish  the  American 
stations.  Their  report  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Council,  and  work  will  probably  he  undertaken 
in  what  is  now  called  the  French  Congo, 

Tlie  entire  number  of  ordained  n'" '" 

now  in  the  field  is  about  41, 


Parker,  Benjamin,  b.  Reading.  Mass., 
U.  8-  A-,  October  13th,  1808;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  1839 ;  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1833;  sailed  November  31st,  the 
same  year,  as  a  missionan-  of  the  American 
Board,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  sailed  for  the  MarQuesas  Islands 
with  Messrs,  Armstrong  and  Alexander-  Re- 
turning with  them  from  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  mission  on  those  islands, 
he  was  stationed  at  Kaneohe,  on  Oahu,  where 
he  labored  as  a  missionarv  of  the  Board  until 
the  cliange  which  placed  the  Hawaiian  churches 
uuder  the  care  of  native  pastors,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Honolulu,  aud  was  pnnclpal  of  the 
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Native  Hawaiian  Theolngical  School.  In  1876,  of  the  Gujarati  i 
ttfler  an  abseuce  of  fonif-foiir  years,  he  revisited  the  Indie  branc 
his  native  land.  He  died  at  Honolulu  March  guages,  and  is  u^ed  bytlieParsiain  tlie'Bombay 
2*1,  1877,  aged  73.  presidency.  A  tranalatiou  of  the  New  Testa- 
Parker,  Reler,  b.  Framingham,  Mass.,  '"?!'*  "f  Ti<^)^5  ^"^^^.T."  D"njeebtioy  Nou- 
U.  S.  A.,  Atie  latli.  1804.  lu  his  youth  h^  TM  •  "^"^  Published  under  the  editorship  of  Dr 
worke.1  on  his  father's  farm.  «nd  when  of  age  ^^°'  ,f  ^?^}^l  '"^'^-  .^"'n^lf,  «ducawd 
iVM-BiTto  siiidv  for  the  miuistrv  teftchins- to  stives  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
I'frtnoney  for^i"'ex%',^  '  H^'erred"!,^  Si^.r""*  P^'J^"'  ?ditions  of  the  Gc«pel  of 
her9tCollegeinl8i7;^adua.edatYaleCollege  Matthew,  viz  Tarsi- Gun aratt  with  English 
in  18.(1 1  spent  two  years  in  Yale  Divinity  Marathi,  and  Sjinskrit,  and  Parsi-Gujarali  with 
&;hool.  and  look  a  ci.um  of  medical  study,  ^uglish,  Marathi,  and  Hindustan., 
receivingthedegreeof  M.D.  in  1834.  He  was  (Ateeimfn  j>erge.  John  3  :  16.) 
appoiuled  medical  missionary  to  China  uy  the 

American  Board;  was  ordained  at  Philadelphia  \-ul  -vlieijui  csflvii  -ua    m'Si  xnama  fclSI 

May  36lh,  1834,  and  sailed  the  next  mouth  for  "^^  -I'ti"!  \^-^i  ^^  -^ii  Hl-in  5  iii 

Clinton.     lo  1835  a  hospital  was  opened  for  the  jf    ^S     itlftlTV     aHMSlw^ltl    AJl     "^ 

gratuitous  rullef  of  the  sick,  which  contributed  -             .  ^    ^       -.    -v       -, 

greatly   to    disarm    prejudice,   and    furnished  Hl^ttn.  »^[H^>nl    b,     s/     iltf     d*tl    @H^ 

oppurtunilies  for  making  known  religious  truth.  -v                "n  •s                        *v               -^      ■  n 

In  1836  his  Eye  lulirmary  had  received  1,913  "^mittlLi  rt-^^li  •t'!ila>l.\q  ^19.114 

pulienls  nt  a  cost  of  11,200,  all  of  which  was  j>,,-n  .>  ,ti 

given  by  resident  foreigners.  In  1838  Dr.  Parker  *3«U  Htt- 

had  four  Chinese  students  in   medicine   and  Pnrsonti   JiiMIn  Wricht   h  WpMh«mn 

*"■.    Ttay  were  mpponeil  by  ilie    Med.c.l  ^iJa,,  winm»,.Col]egel848i  ™led  A™?1  3*. 

MissioimiT    Society,  omiiioal    In    P.brmry,  uj,,    ,  ,  „i„|„„„, 'ol  HeA.  B.  C.^.M. 

^.Lose  preudtnt  TO  li«BriO|L surgeon,.! Can.  ,„  Turkey.    He  wni  .tatloned  at  Nlcomedii 

on.    He  .Idteil  the  U,,..ed  8  ate.  to  promote  „j  B»d.„g  ilolog  general  mtalon.iy  wo* 

ic.  object..    Tbe  oubtotk  of  ibe  opium  w.r  ,„  Nortbern    Blibynla.    Per  ibi.i,  yir.  be 

»ltb  tbe  Ingtah  in  18«  making  It  nece.mry  |„j„,^  „,n  „„^^gi„g  „,|   ..  „/,„'  ,„  „,i 

to  clo«i  ilio  Jl.pe.uarj.  Dr.  Parker  vmed    be  eontented  ..  wl.en  SJon  those  tout,  among  tb. 

Sr'',*?aK"~""*  ""York  December  ,,„|,„j  „„       „,  |j^,  j|,,,„  ^„„,^  ^ 

lOtb     In  IMl  he  TO  tnnrned  In  Wn.b Ington  „„,     ,j„  ^,  J,u,          ^  j,,,^    ,„  ^          ^ 

to  Mlm  Harriot  OWebater.  and  the  next  year  kne»r  Him  not.'     ' Br.ve  enongb    and  cool 

reiutmed  t.)   Canton.  Mr..    Parker  being  the  „„       ^  ,„  ,„j  ,„            hecarrled  with  blm  no 

«i«  ttrreign  lady  to  re.lde  In  Canton.    In  1844,  ,^^„  „„  ,j,  g„,p,|'„,  pan,e.and  wbh  tbl.  be 

e  tlieixiby  of  ai.bng  the  missionary  i„.d^,-ressf„iivHis/TmeH  ihro„r.b  sin„...».i™ 


nrork  he  accepted  the  appointment  ot  Secretary  „,  j,  ,,,„'  „pp;„|,i„„  ,„  „,  „,  ,„  „, 
and  Iniorpretor  to  the  l/iiiied  Slates  Legation  b,,'„|„„  ,„„  a  ml»lonary  tour  with  Dndu- 
n>  Cblna,  and  bl.  connectioi.  w,th  the  Amenm  ^,,„  ehnrch-member,  whei  they  stopped  near 
Boarxl  was  »joij  after  dissolved,  tliough  he  did  „„  encampment  of  Ynruks,  a  nomadic  tribe  of 
iiotcea.e  inis.ioiiaiy  work,  and  his  lah™  in  terdsmon.  While  Mr.  Panons  nod  bl.  com- 
Ibe  hospital  conilnned  till  he  reigned  bl.  sec-  ,„„  „„  „,  ,„  „,„  aitaoked  by  th.ce 
retaryshlp  on  hi.  reium  to  America  In  18o5,  ^„„,j,  ^j  ,,,„,■;  ^l^  amstod, 
«"'!«'  acted  dnnng  these  year.  a.  charge  ,„j  ,j,  ,„j„  .en.onccd  to  Imprlmnment  fof 
d' Utalre.  .«!  u.fm.ii.  Soon  after  hi.  reiurn  he  nf,;  |,  wa.  lonnd  to  bo  Impmoilcable  to  .ecum 
wa.  appij.nte,  Uilted  State.  Commi.sloncr  to  ,|,|,  „,^„„„„  „,  ,  Moslem  lor  the  murder  of  a 
(Jb  na,  w.ih  plen  poieniiary  POwer.  f^  the  re-  ^tAih^.  Mr.  Panons  died  Auiust.  1«8«,  leav- 
vlsiou  of  the  treaty  of  18«.  This somoc  beiog  |„g,  wife  and  four  children,  fbe  icene  it  tbe 
c...riplele,l  In  two  year.,  heretornedto  Amenca  ,„»,„,  ^^  ,„„,„  ,„  n,,.  ,  „,  ,^ 
with  health  impairoi ,  owing  to  the  e«eci.  of  a  ,„j  „  ,  j,  ^eu^g  „,  resisting  e»ll 
sunstroke.  He  resided  In  Washmglon,  and  In  .  ,  j^er  a  few  veais  aco  the  mfssinn 
;»««»?•  eleeyd  Ifogent  of  the  8mltb«..l.n  S.^';g°.\rSd  aiSstCed,  tEr^  toK  hi. 
S?  '"JE.™  f.a  li;  SlshS  °  inS  '"""'  ■■'  ""pouring  of  the  ihole  populntloi 
lOth.  1888.  aged  SS.  He  puhl.shed  ,  A  State-  The  Immense  crowd  listened,  amid  their  tears, 
ment  respec  ing  Hosp.t.l.  In  Chma,  and  an  j  .  ^„,j  ,  .  ,  ^  ; 
account  of  bis  vii.t  to  Loo-Choo  I.lands  and  christian.-  Tberic.r  of  the  Armenian  w" 
''.I'.o.  arch,  n  natlye  of  Bardezag,  was  present  frwm 
Parral,  a  town  In  Northern  Mexico,  300  Constantinople,  and  made  un  addre^.  bearing 
.nlles  ea.t-soiithcast  of  Cblbuahiia-  Climate  wltnes.,  after  a  friendship  of  more  than  twenty 
even,  healthy.  Popnlutlon.  11,000,  Spanish,  years,  to  bis  "  spotless  life." 
Indian.  Language,  Spanish.  Itellgion,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Romim  Cntholic.  MUaion  station  Paraona,  Levi,  h.  at  Goshen,  Mass.. 
A.  B.  C,  F.  M.  (1883-84);  I  missionary  and  U.  S.  A..  July  18th,  1793,  giadiiaied  at  Middle- 
wife,  ooe  other  lady.  3  native  helpers,  3  schools,  hiiry  College  1814.  billed  November  3d.  1819, 
55  scholar..  with  Pliny  Fisk  for  the  East,  under  the  Amer- 
nu_»..  .  .n.„n  l„  tho  .iiotB  of  Conbiilla  loan  Board-  Hearrived  at  Jerusalem  February 
Pttrraa,  a  town  in  the  Slate  of  Coabu  la.  ^^^^^  ,ggg^  j,,^  ^^^  Protestaut  missionary  who 

SS,-S;,gSef  n^mSSa^S  S'^^.' S^^^l'SSJ' XlT'S 

SSblrifsl^t.llSoT.r"'''"'""''^  Inm&TElW/3Ser..'l'l~Sl°a' 

Parsl-Gi^aratl    Version.— A    dialect  February  10th,  1882.  Great  respect  was  ahovti 
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him  at  his  funeral  hy  many  pereoDS  from  differ- 

Pascoe,  James.— Work  io  Mexico:  or 
The  Gospel  in  Mexico.  An  individual  in issiou. 
carried  on  inToluca  and  other  towns  of  Mexico, 
by  James  Pascoe  from  1863  till  his  death  in 
1868,  and  then  entrusted  to  a  sou  and  daughter. 
Present  headquarters:  San  Telmo.  It  has  no 
regular  organization,  but  receives  funds  through 
Mr.  John  Mercer,  Clitheroe,  Lancashire,  Eng- 

Jatnes  Pascoe,  b.  in  Heliston,  Cornwall, 
ELi§;land,  1841,  was  educated  in  the  Nautical 
Academy,  where  he  was  converted.  In  1858 
lie  went  as  midshipsmaa  on  a  sailing-vessel 
to  Madras  and  Burmah.  and  through  his  efforts 
the  ship,  which  left  England,  "a  very  floating 
hell."  so  vile  and  blasphemous  were  captain, 
crew,  and  passengers,  was  so  changed  that  it  re- 
turned "a  floating  Bethel," 

In  1866  he  went  to  Mexico  in  connection  with 
a  silver-mining  company,  hoping  that  this  would 
prove  the  long-desired  opening  for  missionary 
work.  After  various  vicissiiuaes  he  was  able 
to  sow,  in  1868,  the  first  gospel  seed  by  giving 
to  his  employees,  in  turn,  a  Spanish  Bible. 
fnniished  hira  by  Mr.  John  Mercer,  an  old 
friend  iu  England.  The  depressing  effect  on 
business  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war  gave  him 
opportunity  for  evaDgelical  work. which  aroused 
the  hostility  of  his  employers,  and  resulted,  in 
lB73,in  the  commencement  of  his  distinctive  mis- 
sion work.  His  tirst  public  service  was  held  in 
Toluca.  February.  1878.  Three  years  Inter 
there  were  hundreds  of  Protestants  there,  active 
in  spreading  the  gospel.  Mrs.  Pascoe  gave  her 
husband  invaluable  help.  Printing-presses  were 
set  up  at  Toluca  and  San  Telmo,  and  tract-pub- 
lishing was  begun.  In  adjoining  towns  and 
villages  many  persons  received  the  truth  in  the 
face  of  great  perils.  In  November,  1875,  Mrs. 
Pascoe  died  under  the  intentional  maltreatment 
of  a  Mexican  doctor,  TheMlssion  Co  the  Indians 
was  started  at  San  Telmo  in  1878. 

There  are  now  thousands  of  Protestants 
where,  when  Mr.  Pascoe  began  his  work,  there 
was  not  one.  Toluca  and  San  Telmo,  by  means 
of  the  printing  work,  have  become  household 
■words  throughout  the  republic.  Mr.  Pascoe 
died  November,  1888,  and  the  work  inaugurated 
by  him  b  continued  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  Mercer. 

Pashtu     or     Afghan    Terslon.— The 

Pashtu  belongs  to  the  Iranic  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages,  und  is  spoken  in 
Afghanislnn,  where  U  is  also  called  Afghani. 
A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Serampore  as  early  as  in  1818.  In 
1833  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  also  published  at  8erampore.  A  new 
translation   was    undertaken    by   (he  Rev.  R. 


tion  of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  the  Rev. 
I.  Loewenthal,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  was 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  He  was  about  to  commence  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  TesUment  when  he  was  killed 
in  1864.  The  work  of  translation  was  resumed 
by  the  Revs,  T.  P.  Hughes  and  T.  J.  L.  Mayes 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  latter, 
who  is  aided  bv  Quad  Abdur  Rahman,  trans- 
lated considerable  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  his  version  of  the  Psalms  was  issued 
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by  the' British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1881.  In  1833  a  revision  committee  was 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lahore;  and  iu  1888  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Mayer  and  revised  by  the  Revs. 
W.  Jukes  and  W.  Thwaites,  was  published  by 
the  above  Society  by  the  pbolo-lithographfc 
process. 

(BpedJiten  wtm.    John  8  :  16.) 

tf/  »i**    C^j^    ij^>  i/l>*^  ^  *> 

ij  (jjj  y>i  l»*ij  iji  J^  «*  *r  " 

Pasiimalal,  a  city  in  Madras.  Brlliab  In- 
dia, 3  miles  southwest  of  Madras  City,  on  the 
railway  to  Tuticorin.  Climate  healthy;  average 
annual  temperature,  85"  F.;  rainfall,  85  iuche.f. 
Population  of  city  and  dislncl,  85,000  (includ- 
ing out- stations).  Hindus,  Moslems,  Homnu 
Catholics,  Protestants.  Languages,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Hindustani.  Natives  poor,  Hlilerate 
farmers,  slowly  improving.  Mission  station 
A,  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1845);  1  ordained  missionary,  I 
imordained,  I  missionary's  wife,  33  native 
helpers,  2  out-stalloos,  1  church,  146  church- 
members.  1  printing  establishment,  I  theologi- 
cal seminary,  10  students,  5  schools,  419  scliol- 

PalaiTones  or  El  Carmen,  a  town  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.  South  America,  on  the 
Rio  Negro.  18  miles  from  its  mouth;  a  medi- 
cal mission  of  the  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society  (1864),  with  a  cliurch  and  dispen- 
sary under  the  care  of  an  oidained  physician. 
The  work  is  carried  on  among  the  Patngo- 
nians,  and   also   among    the  Spanish-speaking 

Patna,  a  city  in  Bengal,  India,  on  the 
Ganges,  330  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta.  The 
town  is  extensive,  but  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  its  houses  irregularly  built,  of  many 
materials.  It  is  on  the  East  Indian  R.  R..  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  opium  trade.  Climate  sidd 
to  be  unhealthy,  but  the  natives  are  strong  and 
well.  Population,  158,900.  Hindus,  a  few  5Ios. 
lems.  Languages,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Bengali.  Mis- 
sion station  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (1808- 
1810):  4  ordained  missionaries,  3  single  ladies. 
11  native  helpers.  9  oul-staiions,  4  native.  3 
European  churches,  08  niitlve  church-mem- 
bers, 1  girls'  day-school,  25  scholars. 

PatraiburdRch,  a  station  of  the  Gossoer 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Kols,  Bengal, 
India  (1889).  with  13,775  church -members, 

Patterson,  Alexander,  a  native  of 
Leilh,  Scotland;  sent  out  by  the  Scottish  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  explore  TaHary  1803,  ac- 
companied by  Henry  Brunton.  On  arriving  at 
St.  Petersburg  he  met  so  many  discourage- 
ments that  he  felt  inclined  to  tuni  back,  when 
he  unexpectedly  found  a  friend  in  the  lord  of 
the  emperor's  bedchamber,  M.  NovaasilgoS. 
Passports  were  given  him,  and  full  liberty 
granted  !o  travel  through  the  empire,  and  select 
any  place  as  a  residence  agreeable  to  him.   Th« 
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eovernment  also  gave  them  a  large  grant  of  various  ways  for  the  good  of  the  people.    He 

lanil,  and  permisaiou  to  keep  uadur  their  care  not  only  preached,  but  taught  the  natives  useful 

and  instruction  any  ot  the  Tartar  youths  iliey  arta.    In  time  of  sickness  lie  was  their  physician, 

might  mosom  from  the  Tartars,  until  they  were  watching  and  nursing  them,  and  by  love  and 

twenty-three  years  of  age.  kindnesa  striving  toleadthem  to  the  Knowledge 

They    chose  a  Mohammedan  village  called  and  worship  of  the  true  God.      After  one  of 

Karass  as  the  place  for  tlie  commencement  of  these  visits  to  Nackapu,  an  island  of  the  Santa 

their  mission,  which  contained  over  500  inliabi-  Cruz  group,  some  traders  having  paiuled  their 

tants.    Both  the  missionaries  studied  the  Tartar  ship  In    imitation    of    the  bishop's   ship,  bad 

language.     As  soon  as  they  began  circulating  through  this  ailifice  I>eeu  able  to  kidnap  some 

some  tracts  tbey  had  writlen  in  the  language  of  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  sending  tbem 

great  interest  was  excited,  and  discussions  arose  to    the   plantations  of   Queensland   and   Fiji, 

as  to  the  merits  of  Christ  and  Mohammed,  and  When  the  missionary  ship,  as  it  cruised  among 

many  persons  of  rank  became  interested  in  the  the  islands,  again  approached  Nackapu,  some 

teachings  of  the  gospel.  of  the  islaudei's  mistaking  it  for  the  kiauapping 

In  1805Mr,  Patterson  had  the  Joy  of  seeing  sev-  craft,  determined  to  avenge  themselves.  The 
«ral  of  the  ransomed  youths  embrace  Christian-  bishop,  miauspicious,  lowered  his  boat,  and  went 
ity  and  be  baptized.  Tbey  also  went  with  blm  to  meet  them  coming  in  their  canoes.  Accord- 
on  his  journeys,  acting  as  interpreters.  Iti  1810  ing  to  their  custom,  tUey  asked  him  to  get  into 
the  mission  was  making  such  progress  among  one  of  their  bouts,  which  be  did,  and  was  taken 
the  people  that  the  ^^ol^ftmmedau  priests  be-  to  the  sliore.  He  was  never  seen  alive  again, 
came  alarmed,  and  aroused  the  bitterest  oppo-  Immediate  search  was  made,  and  Uia  body 
sition.  The  Mohammedan  tribes  south  of  Karass  found,  pierced  with  five  wounds  and  wrapped 
were  so  zealous  that  they  threatened  to  kill  all  in  a  coarse  mat,  with  a  palm  leaf  laid  over  the 
who  bore  llie  Christian  name.  The  Mohamme-  breast.  When  Parliament  met  next  the  Queen 
dan  schools  were  crowded  with  scholars,  who  made  touching  reference  to  his  untimely  end. 
were  taught  to  read  that  they  might  defend  the  He  is  described  as  being  in  early  life  "  gentle 
faith,  and  retiued  in  manner,  scholarly  in  his  tastes, 

In  1813  the  missionaries  were  obliged  lo  move  devout,  at  the  same  time  brave,  earnest,  vigor- 

to  the  fortified  town  Georghievisk,  about  30  ous,  full  of  enthusiasm,  being  a  leader  and 

miles  from  Karass,  on  account  of  the  constant  favorite  at  school  in  all  athletic  sports  by  reason 

irruptions  of  hostile  Tartars.     While  here  the  of  liis  elastic  strength   of  body  and  skill  in  ma- 

translalion  and  binding  of  the  New  Testament  nipuiution."      Ali  these  Dualities  were  needed, 

were  finished.     In  18li  the  missionaries  again  and  all  brought  lo  bis  aia.  when  in  later  years 

went  back  to  Kurass.    lu  1816  Mr.  Patterson  be    was    at  once   friend,   preacher,  navigator, 

took  with  him  one  of  the  ransomed  slaves  and  teacher,  and  exemplar  in  the  useful  arts  to  the 

made  a  tour  through  the  Crimea,  distributing  Melanesiau  tribes, 
tracts  and  Tartar  Testaments.     The  journey  hi- 

most  cost  him  his  life,  but  he  felt  amply  repaid  Payne,  John,  was  appointed  by  the  Pot- 
In  the  reception  he  met  from  all  classes  of  eign  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mis- 
people.  In  1835,  on  account  of  the  antl-bibli-  siouary  Society  in  the  Uuited  States  to  Africa, 
cal  revolution  In  Russia  and  restrictions  by  the  August  11th,  1836,  and  sailed  May,  1837.  reach- 
goverumenl,  the  mission  was  transferred  lo  ineCape  Palmas, West  Afrlca.on  the  4th  of  July 
other  flelds,  following.  He  was  consecrated  missionary  bish- 
op July  11th,  1851, and  resigned  the  office  in  1871. 

Patteson,  John  Coleridge,  the  mis-  During  this  period  of  thirty-four  years  hewas  a 
sionary  bishop  and  martyr  of  Melanesia,  b.  faithful  and  jaborious  worker,  lloth  as  a  mis- 
London,  England,  April  3d,  1827.  His  father  sionary  and  bishop.  lohislastreportbut  onehe 
was  Sir  John  Patteson.  a  distinguished  Eng-  said:  "For  myself,  I  fear  that  little  ability;  re- 
lish judge,  and  his  mother  a  niece  of  Samuel  mainstoalddirectlythisgloriouswork.  Thirty- 
Taylor  Coleridge,  the  poet.  He  was  educated  three  years'  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  1835-37;  at  unhealthy  portions  of  the  globe  has  left  me  the 
Eton  183S;  Ballol  College,  Oxford,  graduating  mere  wreck  of  a  man.  But  I  claim  that  in 
B.  A..  1845.  In  1819  he  obtained  a  scholarship  devoting  myselftopreachlngamong  the  Gentiles 
in  Merton  College.  Through  his  schooldays  the  unseai'chablenchesof  Christ,  Iwasno  tool. 
he  look  high  rank  as  a  linguist.  After  graduat-  On  the  contrary,  I  did  obey  literally  the  com- 
ing he  travelled  in  1851  in  Switzerland,  Rome,  mand  of  my  Lord.  I  did  follow  the  very  foot- 
and  Germany  as  tutor  lo  an  English  family,  steps  of  yxislles,  nmrtyrs,  and  prophets."  He  ' 
Inl853  he  became  aFellow  of  Merlon  College,  died  at  Oak  Grove,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va, 
In  1853  be  was  curate  of  Alflngton,  and  in  1854  October  23d,  1874,  aged  80.  The  Foreign  Corn- 
was  ordained.  In  1855,  March  39th,  he  sailed  mittee  in  a  minute  adopted  say:  "  Through 
with  Bishop  Selwyn  to  the  Melanesian  Islands,  thiriy-three  years  be  labored  and  suffered,  oft- 
in  the  South  Padflc.  During  the  voyage  he  times  In  great  bodily  weakness,  yielding  never 
acquired  the  Maori  laneuage.  For  five  years  he  until  his  powers  were  exhausted,  ofttimes  amid 
wasassistant  to  theblsnoplnconduclingatrain-  the  deepest  affliction  of  sickness  and  death  in 
ing  school  for  native  assistants.  In  1861  he  was  his  own  household  or  In  the  household  of  his 
made  bishop  of  the  Melanesiau  Islands.  Pos-  fellow-missionaries.  To  him  as  the  head  of  the 
sessing  great  linguistic  talent,  he  translated  the  mission  all  these  things  came  as  a  great  weight 
Bible,  and  reduced  to  writing  and  grammar  of  sorrow  on  his  heart.  The  Committee  desire 
several  languages  which  before  had  only  been  to  record  this  minute  of  affectionate  regard,  and 
spoken.  His  headquarters  after  being  ap-  to  join  in  a  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
pointed  bishop  were  at  Mota,  from  which  he  to  God  for  the  grace  which  led  His  departed 
made  frequent  excursions,  and  voyages  to  the  servant  to  consecrate  to  Him  in  untiring  devo- 
other  islands  of  his  diocese  In  the  mission  ship,  tion  all  his  powers  of  soul  and  body,  and  for  the 
"The   Southern  Cross,"  exerting  himself  in  measure  of  success  which  attended  his  life-long 
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labors."  At  the  lime  uf  hla  resignatioa  the 
House  of  Bisiiops  recognized  his  long,  fuithfut. 
and  arduous  ser vices. 

Pea-RaiUa  {Piija-mdja  or  Pea  Ridge),  a 
small  towu  in  Batukiand,  Northwest  Sumutra, 
on  Ibe  uppei-  course  of  the  East  Butang  River. 
Mission  stalioti  of  the  Rhenish  Alissiouarj 
Society:  2  missionaries,  3, 9H3  members,  l.UfiO 
communicants.  3U4  schoolchildren. 

Pease,  Lorenzo  Warrlner,  b.  Hins- 
dale, Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  aOth,  ]809;  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  College  18'^S;  studied  law 
three  years;  graduated  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  18a3;  embarked  aa  a  missionary  of 
the  AmericsD  Boaid  August  20tb,  1834;  ex- 
plored Cyprus,  and  commenced  a  aliition  at  Lar- 
naca.  He  was  attacked  with  bilious  remitlunt 
fever,  and  on  the  twenty  first  day  of  the  disease, 
after  an  agonizing  convulsion,  died  August 
28ih,  1839.  ■■Preachingwashismost delightful 
employment-  He  had  acquired  a  facility  in  the 
Greek  iangua^,  and  an  acquairitnuce  with  its 
grammar  and  idioms,  which  were  most  accurate 
and  valuable.  This  rare  and  rapid  progress  in 
the  language  had  been  facilitaled  by  hisTiibor  in 
composmg  an  extended  grammar  of  the  Modern 
Greek  language,  which  he  had  nearly  finished 
and  translated  into  Greek  before  his  sickness- 
He  had  projected  thepreparalion  of  a  'Life  of 
Christ,'  which  was  approved  by  his  missionary 
brethren  of  the  Levant.  The  last  work  hcconi- 
pleted  was  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  Chrisliuu 
Sabbath." 

Pedt  or  Sepedl  Version.— The  Pedi 
belongs  to  the  Bantu  family  of  African  lan- 
guages.  and  is  the  common  dialect  of  the  North 
Transvaal,  The  tribes  who  speak  the  language 
are  Bakalla,  Belobedu,  Bakauoa,  and  some 
others,  numbering  from  140,000  to  160,000,  of 
whom  about  7,000  people  are  able  to  read-  At 
the  request  of  the  Rev.  C.  Krothe.  superintend- 
ent oF  the  Berlin  Mission  in  Nonh  Transvaal, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  1889  at 
London. 

Peet,  Lj'man  Bert,  b.  Cornwall.  Vi-. 
V.  S.  A.,  March  1st.  1809;  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College  1834,  Andover  Theologiciil 
Seminary  18S7;  wasaccepled  as  a  missiouary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.,  but  detained  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  funds,  and  labored  over  a  year  in  iis 
service  at  home;  sailed  July  «th,  1839,  reaching 
Biinkok  May  38tb,  1840.  There  he  labored 
over  six  vears  among  the  Chinese  who  had  im- 
migrated thither,  speaking  the  Amoy  language. 
Ill  August,  1848.  he  was  transferred  from  Siam 
to  China,  and  was  stationed  at  Poo  Chow.  As 
a  pioneci  in  that  field,  where  peculiar  dilticiillies 
were  encountered,  he  was  very  successful  in  his 
efforts  lo  reach  the  people  by  means  of  schools, 

E reaching,  preparaiion,  and  distribution  of 
ooks.  In  July,  IS.'ie,  Mrs.  Peet  died,  and  he 
returned  with  his  two  children  to  the  United 
Stales.  Having  again  married,  he  re-embarked 
Octcbei,  1858,  for  China.  In  addition  to  bis 
other  labors  he  held  foi  several  years  an  early 
rooraing  service  daily  at  the  Nantai  Church. 
His  health  failing,  he  returned  home  again  in 
1871,  and  resided  at  West  Haven.  Conn.,  where 
hisdealh  occurred  Janiiiiry  lllh.  l'"7e.  Several 
days  before  Ids  death  lie  dicliiied  niesi^ageg  to 
hie  fellow  lalMireis  at  Foo  Chow,  saying:  "  My 
heart  is  with  the  dear  missionaries  at  Foo  Chow, 
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Pegu,  a  town  in  Burma,  Farther  ludlii; 
the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  40 
miles  northeast  of  Rtmgoon,  on  the  railroad  to 
Mandaluy.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  Talaiiigs 
(Telugus)  or  Peguans.  Mission  station  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union;  1  female 
missionary,  4  native  helpers,  4  out-stations,  2 
self-supporting  churches,  IS9  church -members, 
3  schools,  13tt  scholars. 

Peen  Version.— The  Pegu  belongs  to  the 
Mon-Anam  family  of  Indo-Cliina  languages, 
and  is  spoken  io  the  province  of  Pegu.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  nmde  by  the 
Itev.  Haswell  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, was  published  al  Monlinein  in  1847.  tor 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


(Speci> 
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PektnSf  the  capital  of  Chma  situated 
on  a  plain  about  li  miles  southwest  ot  the 
Pei-ho  in  latilu  le  39  54  38  north  longituile 
11H°  37  east  is  an  ancient  and  hl«toriccit^  Its 
name  means  Northern  Capital  in  opposition  to 
Nanking,  which  was  the  capital  for  n  time,  and 
it  became  the  seat  of  gOTemment  under  Kublal 
Khan  in  1264  a.d.  .  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
capital  ever  since,  except  during  ihe  years  when 
the  emperors  held  their  court  at  Nanking  (q.v.). 
The  city  is  divhied  into  two  parts,  eiich  with  a 
retaining  wall.  There  is  the  inner  or  Mancbu 
city,  where  Ihe  palace,  government  buildings, 
and  barracks  are,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  an 
average  heicht  of  50  feet  and  neircumferenceof 
14  miles;  added  on  lo  this  at  the  south  is  the 
outer  or  Chinese  city,  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
finest  walls  around  any  city  of  the  world— 10 
miles  in  circuit.  30  feel  high,  15  feet  broad  at  the 
top  and  80  feet  at  ihe  ground,  pierced  with  18 
gates,  each  one  surmounted  with  a  many-storied 
lower  100  feel  high,  with  embrasures  for  cannon. 
Within  both  walFs  is  inclosed  about  30  sc^uare 
miles,  and  with  the  numerous  public  buildings, 
Ihe  palaces,  pagodas,  temples,  with  its  broad 
avenues,  the  lofty  gale?  and  tnassive  wall,  Pe- 
king has  challenged  the  wonder  of  all  visitors 
since  the  stories  of  Marco  Polo  pave  him  an 
unjust  reputation  as  a  second  Munchausen, 
Within  the  Manchu  city  a  smaller  inclosure, 
the  Prohibited  city,  of  three  miles  in  circuit,  sur- 
rounds the  jmlaces  of  the  emperor  and  his 
consort.  The  age  of  ihe  ciiy  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  has  been  built  and  rebuilt  many 
times,  and  now  is  not  al  the  zenith  of  its  mag- 
nificence, which  it  attained  at  Ihe  time  of  the 
Emperor  Kanghi.  It  is  the  best  example  of  an 
Asiatic  city  now  extant.  The  population  is  of 
a  most  varied  character-  Chinese  predominate, 
but  Manchus  are  numerous,  and  Kalmucks, 
Tartars,  Koreans,  Russians,  and  representatives 
of  almost  every  country  of  Central  Asia  arc 
found  in  the  crowds  that  throng  lis  streets,  and 
odd  much  lo  the  picturesqueness  of  its  appear- 
ance by  their  motley  garb  and  diversified  colors 
in  dress.    The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been. 
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variously  estimated  from  1,000,000  to  3,000,000 
— the  mean  betweei)  tiieae  tiro  estimates  is  prob- 
ably correct.  By  reason  of  the  lack  of  any  tall 
spires  or  buildings,  tbe  view  from  a  distance  U 
not  imposing;  Ibe  only  prominent  buildings  being 
the  Clock  Tower,  wliere  a  water  clock  measures 
Ihe  lime,  and  tbe  Bell  Tower,  whose  ancient 
bell  (cast  A.D.  1406),  the  largest  suspended 
bell  in  the  world(120,000  lbs.  weigbtl,  tolls  forth 
Uie  watches  of  the  night.  Of  lUe  many  nole- 
wonliy  build  logs,  none  are  of  sucli  interest  to  tbe 
missionary  as  the  altars  where  the  emperor 
offers  worship  lo  Heaven  and  to  tbe  Earth.  (See 
Confucianism.)  The  Altar  to  Heaven  eninds  to 
the  left  of  the  south  gale,  within  the  Chinese 
city;  the  Altar  to  Earth  is  without  the  walls,  to 
the  north  of  tbe  Mauchu  city.  Separated  only 
by  a  wall  from  tbe  Altar  to  Heaven,  is  Ihe 
"Altar  of  Prayer  for  Grain,"  often  wrongly 
called  the  Temple  lo  Heaven,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  the  East.  Its 
triple,  dome  shaped  roofs  towered  100  feet 
high,  and  were  covered  with  blue  porcelain  tiles. 
Its  base  was  a  triple  terraced  altar  of  white 
marble.  Large  teakwood  pillars  arranged  in 
drcular  rows  supported  its  roofs,  and  it  was 
inclosed  with  windows,  shaded  with  blinds  of 
blue-glass  rods.  The  destruction  of  this  temple 
by  flre  in  the  fall  of  1839  was  regarded  by  the 
tjhinese  as  a  visitation  of  tbe  wrath  of  Heaven 
upon  the  empsror  himself.  Not  only  is  worship 
paid  lo  Heaven,  but  the  temples  of  almost  evciy 
form  of  religious  belief  are  found  here.  Islam  & 
represented  by  Ibe  mosque  outsiiie  of  Ihe  south- 
western angle  of  the  Imperial  city,  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  number  of  Mohammedan  Turks  who  came 
from  Turkestan  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Not 
far  from  the  mosque,  to  tbe  southw^t,  is  an 
old  Portuguese  church,  and  inside  of  the  Man- 
chu  city,  west  of  the  Forbidden  city,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  The  Greek  Church, 
Protestantisia,  Buddhism,  and  all  the  pantheon 
of  Chinese  gods  and  deified  heroes  have  their 
respective  houses  of  worship. 

In  the  limited  space  at  tbe  disposal  of  this 
article  no  more  ttian  a  mere  mention  can  be 
made  of  tbe  Sicrificinl  Hall  to  Confucius;  tbe 
monument  to  the  lama  who  died,  some  say  was 
murdered,  at  Peking;  the  examination  ball;  and 
the  parks  and  artificial  lakes  with  which  succes- 
sive emperors  have  beautified  the  city.  The 
ruins  of  the  Summer  Palace,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces 
during  the  occupation  of  the  cily  in  1880,  lie  to 
the  northwest  of  tlie  city,  about  7  miles  away. 
Here  small  bills  with  intervening  vales  had  been 
beautified  with  pleasure  houses  anil  bowers  in 
the  best  of  Chinese  style,  and  in  the  various 
buildings  were  collected  the  treasures  of  many 
dynasties  and  monarchs;  a  rich  booty  they 
proved  to  the  wanton  pillage  of  the  soldiers. 

Tbe  streets  of  Peking  are  in  general  wide  and 
spacious.  The  centre  is  sometimes  paved  and 
Is  somewhat  higher  than  at  tbe  sides.  In  sum- 
mer tbe  dust  from  the  unpaved  portion,  and  in 
winter  the  mud.  make  them  intensely  disagree- 
able to  the  passer-by.  No  foreign  merchants 
are  allowed  lo  carry  on  business  in  Pekinji,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  city  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Chinese  cities  where  commerce 
brings  a  distinctive  European  element  and  settle- 
ment. The  climate  is  healthy,  but  Fubiect  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  dryness 
for  ten  months  of  the  year  Is  hard  to  bear. 
Peking  Mandarin,  as  tbe  language  of  tbe  capital 
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is  called,  is  the  standard  language  of  the  empire. 
(For  an  account  of  this  dialect,  and  for  the 
history  of  missionary  work  at  Peking,  see  article 
on  China.) 

Mission  station  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
(Nortli),  18tl3;  5  missionaries  (3  married),  2 
missionary  physicians  (1  married),  1  female 
physician,  3  female  missionaries,  22  native 
helpers,  3  churches,  183  communicants,  7  boys* 
schools,  00  scholars,  2  girls'  schools,  34  scholars, 
Z  boarding-schools,  64  sebolai-s,  180  Sabbath- 
scholars,  18,640  outpatients  (1888-89)  in  the 
hospital,  and  155  in-patients.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
(ISM):  3  missionaries  <1  married),  2  female 
missionaries.  2  boys'  schools,  1  girls'  boardtng- 
school,  36  pupils.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
U.  S.  A. ;  mission  house  and  2  chapels.  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  (North);  10  missionaries, 
9  assistant  missionaries,  4  female  missionarieB 
lin  the  district  500  members),  2  theological 
schools,  40  students,  2  high-schools.  160  stud- 
ents, 7  day-scliools,  44  students,  3  Sabbath- 
schools,  400  scholars.  L.  M.  8.  (E.  1861,  W. 
1878);  4  missionaries,  8  female  missionaries,  317 
members.  3  Siibhath- schools,  130  scholars,  4  day- 
schools,  58  scholars.  S.  P.  G,  (1880);  1  mission- 
ary, 180  Chinese  members. 

PekyI,  capital  of  Krepeland,  Blave  Coast, 
West  Africa;  was  in  1851  the  starting-point  of 


Penang  or  Prince  orVFalci'  Island 

lies  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  and  is  one  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
belongiue  to  England,  It  contains  106  square 
miles,  and  has  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  where  tropical 
fruils  and  spices  are  euilivated.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  and  rain  falls  every  month  in  the  year. 
Georgetown,  the  capital,  at  tbe  northeastern 
end  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
Malacca  and  Singapore  as  well.  The  province 
of  Weilesley,  on  the  peninsula  opposite  Penang, 
together  wilh  Ibe  Dindings,  are  included  in  its 
administrative  district.  Population  (1881),  84,- 
734  Malays,  67,830  Chinese,  13,058  natives  of 
India,  and  674  whites.  Hi»<ion  sUilion  of  the 
S.  P.  G.;  1  missionary,  flO  c 


averted  at  Ihe  age  of  eight,  and  his  early 
■alion  to  the  missionary  work  is  Iraceable 
primarily  lo  an  address  of  Dr,  Scudder,  of 
which  is  found  this  memorandum:  "Di'.  Scud- 
der  asked  me  to  become  a  missionary,  and  go 
to  India  and  help  him;  and  I  intend  to.  T.  B. 
Penfleld.  April  19tb,  1846."  He  graduated  at 
Oberlin  College  in  1856,  and  studied  two  years 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
While  there  he  was  active  in  city-mission  woik, 
devoting  to  it  a  portion  of  each  day.  Retmning 
to  Oberlin  he  spent  part  of  a  year  in  theological 
study,  and  graduated  in  1858.  Tbe  way  not 
being  open  to  go  to  India,  bis  chosen  field,  he 
went  to  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  under  the  American 
Mission  Association,  to  labor  among  the  eman- 
cipated negroes.  There  two  daughters  were 
bom,  the  elder  surviving  him.  His  wife,  re- 
tnruing  in  ill-health  to  Oberlin,  died  m  1888, 
Having  labored  for  seven  years  in  Jamaica,  he 
returned  lo  the  United  Slates  in  lf66,  again 
married,  and  November  71h,  the  same  year, 
sailed  as  a  miswonary  of  the  American  Soud 
for  the  Madura  Mission.    In  1870,  tbe  choleta 
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raging  violenll^,  he  sp«ut  much  time  in  admlo- 
isttiing  mecliciue  tu  the  sick,  wheu  he  waa  him- 
self slightly  attacked.  His  health  having  some- 
wliat  improved  by  a  visit  to  the  saniianum,  he 
resumed  his  missioQiny  labors.  la  July  he  re- 
turned from  a  tour  very  much  exhausted,  and 
tor  seveiul  days  his  siiffeiiuga  were  severe.  He 
died  August  I9th,  1870.  Mr.  Washbuni,  quoliug 
the  memorandum  rcspectiug  Dr.  Scudder  from 


a  boy  of  twelve)  is  the  key  to  his  whole  subse- 

?|uent  life,  lie  was  diligent  and  active  to  the 
nil  limit  of  his  Hlrenglh:  his  judgment  waa 
trustworthy,  and  he  was  careful  most  faithfully 
to  administer  the  funds  of  the  churches  com- 
mitted to  his  hands.  Though  he  had  been  with 
us  but  little  more  than  four  years,  his  diligence 
in  acquiring  the  language,  his  active  Imbits, 
and  his  geuerous  assumption  of  the  work  put 
upon  him,  ga^e  promise  of  a  future  of  great 
usefulness. " 

Penguin,  a  town  in  Tasmania  (Australia), 
81  miles  northwest  of  Launceston.  Climate 
very  mild,  genial,  and  healthy.  Population, 
5,000,  Kngiish,  Germans,  and  Chinese.  Lan- 
guage. English.  Religion.  Protestant.  Catholic. 
People  moral,  prosperous.  Mission  station  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Free  Churches  (1878);  2  ordained 
missionaries,  1  missionary's  wife,  11  native  help- 
ers,  9  out-stations,   3    churches,   120  church- 

Penteco§t  Bandi  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Churches  in  the  United  States.  Headquarters, 
104  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  8.  A.— 
The  Pentecost  Bands  were  organized  at  Parma, 


work.  A  Free  Methodist  Society  was  orgaoized 
at  Parma,  and  turned  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  church.  The  work  was  started  on 
account  of  the  many  young  people  in  the 
church  who  felt  led  to  gospe!  work,  but  were 
not  called  to  preach.  At  first  the  iulenlion 
was  only  to  do  home-mission  work, — going  to 
new  towns  and  localities  where  there  were  no 
Free  Methodist  societies,  and  organizing, 
building  churches,  and  establishing  the  church. 
But  in  this  intense,  essential  mission  work  the 
foreign  branch  of  the  work  developed,  until 
to-day  the  home  work  has  become  simply  a 
trainmg- school  for  foreign -mission  work.  In 
Michigan  they  have  organized  6  new  societies, 
ami  in  Illinois  S5.  in  which  are  19  church 
enlerprises. 

There  are  now 33  bands:  Sin  Africa,  1  in 
Horway.  1  in  Gennany.  17  in  the  United  States, 
and  2  in  Canada,  The  missionaries  in  both 
home  and  foreign  fields  are  about  TO  in  rumher. 

In  connection  with  the  Pentecost  Bands  has 
been  started  an  institution  which  is  called 
"The  Reapers' Home."  Here  it  is  calculated 
to  train  the  children  of  foreign  missionaries, 
and  also  to  gather  in  orphan  and  dependent 
children  to  train  for  mission  work.  It  la 
started  on  the  principle  of  having  the  children 
"  bom  again  "  while  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age,  and  then  keeplne  them  by  careful  watch- 
care  In  the  fear  of  Go^  The  various  enterprises 
will  all  be  separate,  as  the  whole  work  Is  started 
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on  the  cottage  system.  The  "  Reapers'  Home  " 
is  temporarily  located  now,  but  may  he  ad- 
dressed at  104  Franklin  Street.  Chicago,  III, 
The  leader  of  the  Reapers'  Home  work  is 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  C,  Dake.  There  is  also  a  Mission 
Training  work  In  St.  Louis,  Ho,,  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherman,  The  object  of 
this  work  Is  the  especial  training  of  those  about 
to  start  for  foreign  fields. 

The  officers  of  the  hand  are:  a  leader  in 
charge,  two  assistant  leaders  incharge,  one  male 
and  one  female,  a  foreign -mission  treasurer,  a 
general  book-agent,  a  secretary,  and  leaders  of 
the  Reapers'  Horaeand  Misaioii  Training  work. 
Each  band  has  a  leader  and  assistant  leader. 
When  several  bands  work  together  they  are 
called  a  Division,  and  one  worker  is  called  the 
Divisional  Leader.  When  work  is  opened  in 
a  foreign  nation  an  overseeing  leader  is  ap- 
pointed, who  la  called  the  National  Leader, 

The  first  foreign  field  opened  by  the  bands 
was  near  Coimar,  in  Elsass,  Germany.  The 
leader  in  charge  went  there  in  the  summer  of 
1889,  and  organized  a  Free  Methodist  class  and 
sent  a  Pentecost  Band  to  continue  the  work. 
They  stayed  a  few  months  and  returned,  and 
the  work  has  since  been  in  the  charge  of  local 
leaders. 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  was ntso opened  in  the  fal! 
of  1889  by  Band  No,  3,  Elder  George  W. 
Chapman  and  his  wife  Mary  W.  Cliapuiau, 
and  C.  S,  Kerwood,  The  wife  Is  the  divisional 
leader.  During  the  year  Brother  Kerwood  has 
died,  and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  Band  No, 
9,  Miss  Matie  North  and  Mrs,  Jennie  Torrence, 
making  four  workers  on  that  field.  They  have 
an  iron  house  coating  fl,500,  and  are  well 
equipped  for  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  Band  No.  13,  Mr.  S,  V, 
Ulness  and  wife,  Lillian  M.  Burt  Uineas,  and 
Hans  Fass,  went  to  Norway  and  opened  up 
work  there.  The  work  in  Canada  is  under  the 
jeaderahip  of  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  At  present 
Miss  Qmcic  Toll  and  Laura  Douglass  are  getting 
ready  for  India,  Edward  C'ryer  for  England, 
and  Harvey  D.  Brink  for  Australia,  The  work 
in  England  and  Australia  will  be  mainly  for 
training  missionaries. 

The  special  work  before  the  missionaries  is 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  sanctlfication  of 
believers.  They  all  dress  plainly,  use  very  plain 
food,  object  to  all  worldly  enteriainments,  and 
fiud  their  pleasure  In  prayer  and  obedience  to 
God,  While  not  opposed  to  educational  work, 
this  is  only   used  as  supplementary,  and  not 

Erimary.  They  believe  the  all  powerful  factor 
I  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  the  "  Holy 
Ghost  and  Fire." 

A  band  is  composed  of  four  workers,  of 
whom  one  is  a  leader  and  another  an  assistant 
leader.  They  enter  into  a  field  where  work  is 
needed,  hold  street- meetings,  visit  from  house 
to  house,  hold  public  services  in  church,  tent, 
or  hall,  and  throw  everything  else  aside  in 
desperate  efforts  to  "pluck  brands  out  of  (he 
burning,"  They  are  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
noisy.     Their  methods  may  all  be  called  ahorl- 

The  "Vanguard,"  published  at  8l,  Louis. 
Mo,,  la  the  organ  of  the  Pentecost  Bands,  U 
has  about  9,000  subscribers,  and  is  in  quite  a 
prosperous  state. 

During  the  winter  holidays  Is  held  In  each 
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organization,  July  25tli,  I9  held  the  ADnual 
Harvest  Home  Camp-meeting,  when  all 
■workers  are  expected  to  be  present.  The 
whole  movement  is  intensely  missionary.  A 
fuvorite  song  is  "We'll  girdle  the  Globe  witi 
Salvation."  The  home-work  is  for  the  purpose 
of  training  workers  and  I'aisiu^  money  for  the 
foreign  work.  The  Bands  are  in  their  infancy. 
Only  tive  years  of  effort,  and  yet  they  are  con- 
strained 10  say.  What  halb  God  wrought!  From 
many  lands  comes  the  cry  for  Pentecost  Bands 
to  come  and  help  in  the  battle  against  sin, 

Perioflical  Llierature.— Wben  themis- 
sionary  enters  on  his  work  he  learns  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  obstacles  to  its  success.  If 
he  bad  piptured  the  heathen  as  calling  on  him  to 
come  to  their  help,  be  finds  hard  practical  facts 
in  sad  contrast  to  such  a  dream;  not  that  there 
are  no  heathen  longing  for  the  light,  but  the 
number  of  such  is  eiceedingly  small.  One  may 
labor  for  years  among  large  masses  of  idolaters 
without  finding  one.     The  writer  can  never  for- 

Set  hia  surprise  on  first  entering  the  missionary 
eld  to  find  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  under 
the  roof  of  good  "FatherTemple,"  as  we  called 
him  in  Smyrna;  but  the  old  servant  to  whom  it 
belonged  could  not  see  the  unscripturalness  o( 
such  worship,  and  his  employer  was  too  wise  to 
exercise  authority  in  the  matler.  He  preferred 
to  wait  for  truth  to  lead  the  man  to  put  it  away 
himself,  rather  than  to  require  it  on  the  ground 
of  his  master's  views  of  duty.  The  missionary 
finds  men  as  mad  upon  Iheir  idols  as  he  is  loyd 
lo  Christ;  many  who  welcome  him  as  a  man 
oppo?e  him  as  a  missionary.  The  worldly 
minded  would  receive  him  heartily  if  he  brought 
some  kind  of  merchandise  on  which  they  could 
make  good  profits.  The  unsplritual  take  scant 
interest  in  hismosteamestsetlingforth  of  Christ 
and  his  salvation.  'The  timid  ^rlnk  from  the 
persecution  that  is  sure  lo  follow  tbeir  accept- 
ance of  the  truth.  The  number  who  consent 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  small, 
and  the  field  extends  in  all  directions  beyond 
his  reach.  How  can  be  fill  it  with  the  truth  ? 
If  he  prints  it  in  volumes,  however  well  rea- 
soned and  persuaMve,  they  will  not  be  read;  but 
he  can  print  the  latest  news  from  distant  lands, 
and  men  who  have  not  had  access  lo  it  before 
are  eager  to  bear  that.  He  can  set  forth  inter- 
esting facts  in  natural  science  or  mechanics,  and 
)  read  them  also  with  avidity;   and  along 


It  that  angle  which  sheds  light  on  Uieir  daily 
life,  meets  their  wants,  answers  their  questions, 
and  brings  the  Word  of  God  in  contact  with 
Uieir  hearts.  Then  each  week  the  lesson  is 
changed ;  some  new  aspect  of  truth  equally 
timely  and  no  less  adapted  to  their  needs  is  set 
before  them.  The  lesson  which  needs  reitera- 
tion is  reiterated.  The  unexpressed  longing  is 
satisfied;  the  illusion  that  made  error  seem  truth, 
and  truth  to  look  like  error,  is  dexterously  dis- 
pelled; and  men  are  led  on  step  by  step  till  by 
the  grace  of  God  they  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  makes  them  free. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  our  churches 
at  home  aie  aware  how  much  they  owe  lo  our 
own  religious  periodicals.  In  Mosul  In  1844 
the  missionaries  used  to  lend  tbeir  "  New  York 
Observers"  to  the  French  consul,  Mons,  P.  E, 
Botia,  son  of  the  Italian  historian  of  our  own 
revolution.     He  was  a  decided  Romanist,  yet 
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genial  and  friendly,  and  not  only  expressed  ad- 
miration for  the  religious  feeling  that  created 
and  sustained  such  a  paper,  but  affirmed  that 
such  a  one  could  not  possibly  find  support  in 
Papal  France.  The  religious  periodical  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Bible  religion  of  the  present 
century.  It  reaches  a  larger  number  than  any 
one  pulpit  can  touch,  and  It  speaks  the  word  for 
the  hour  simultaneously  in  many  places,  and  on 
a  great  variety  of  themes.  It  is  essential  lo  the 
unity  and  vigor  of  every  advance  of  the  king- 
dom; and  just  as  the  needs  of  the  home  field 
have  called  it  into  esislencc  there,  so  the  needs 
of  the  foreign  field  called  it  into  being  almost 
from  the  first.  As  early  as  1816  the  Baptist 
Mission  at  Serampore  issued  the  "Samarchar 
Darpan,'"  or  "Mirror  of  Intelligence."  In  1834 
our  missionaries  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  estab- 
lished the  "Lama  Hawaii,"  a  weekly  quario 
of  four  pages,  and  another  was  commenced  in 
1835.  In  all,  ten  have  made  their  appearance 
at  different  periods  in  the  islands.  The  pioneer 
periodical  in  Turkey  was  the  old  AUOOHKH 
TillV a^EAIMaN FN-aSEnN.  "Magazine 
of  Useful  Knowledge,"  published  in  Greek  by 
Rev.  D.  Temple  in  1837-1843.  It  also  appeared 
in  Armenian,  and  in  1854  became  the  "  Aveda- 
per"  (Messenger),  a  semi-monthly  quarto  of 
eight  pages,  and  afterwards  a  weekly  folio  of 
four  pages.  It  was  issued  also  in  Armeno-Turk- 
ish  in  1857. 

Newspapers  were  imknown  in  Turkey  till 
1884.  The  first,  edited  by  a  native  Christian, 
appeared  in  1840,  Still  even  in  1860a  paper  was 
rarely  seen  in  the  hands  uf  the  thousands  that 
thronged  the  decks  of  steamers  in  the  Golden 
Horn;  but  sis  years  later  the  newsboys  were  as 
busy  in  Constantinople  as  with  us.  The  fifty 
papers  of  that  city,  however, — thirty  of  them 
dailies,— were  generally  hostile  to  spiritual 
piety.  The  Turks  allowed  no  printing  for  two 
centuries  after  the  discovery  of  the  art. 

In  1873  the  Greco-Turkish  "  Angeliophoros  " 
was  added  io  the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turk- 
ish.  The  first  pa^  of  each  was  devotj-^d  to 
brief  moral  and  religious  articles.  The  second 
to  education,  religious  intelligence,  and  general 
topics.  The  third  was  given  up  to  the  natives, 
and  the  fourth  to  current  events.  They  were 
taken  by  one  in  five  of  adult  Protestants,  and 
highly  prized  and  carefully  preservwi.    At 


weekly  and  4,000  of  the  monthly  ■« 

As  an  evangelizing  agency  they  went  into 
hundreds  of  families  not  Protestant,  and  each 
copy  was  read  by  about  four  persons. 

Besides  these  were  four  illustrated  monthlies 
for  children.  Three  of  them.  In  the  same  lan- 
guages as  the  weeklies,  wereestablished  in  1871, 
and  the  fourth  in  Bulgarian.  1874,  with  2,000 
subscribers.  These  are  the  first  periodicals 
for  children  printed  in  Turkey,  and  there  has 
been  great  demand  for  them.  "The  ' '  Bulgarian 
Zomitza"  was  also  Issued  as  a  weekly  In  1877, 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  educating  Bulgarians. 

In  Syria  the  "  Neshera"  (The  Unfolding)  has 
been  issued  for  many  years  by  the  mission.  It 
is  a  religious  weekly,  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Jeasup.  The  "  Koukab  ea  Soobah"  (Morning 
Star)  is  a  monthly  for  the  children,  edited  by 
Rev.  H,  H.  Jessup,  D.D.  The  "  Lisan  el  HaP 
(The  Voice  of  the  Condition,  i.e.,  an  object  Is 
better  known  from  theslght  of  It  than  from  any 
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description)  is  a  seiui  weeltly  Pioleslaiit  paper. 
The  "Beirflt"  Is  a  Moslem  weekly.  The 
BeirQt " Olttciai "  is ftgovemment  weekly.  "El 
Musbah "  (The  Lampt  is  a  Maronite  weekly. 
"El  Beshir"  (Good  News;  or,  The  Bearer  of 
Good  News)  is  a  Jesuit  weekly.  ■'£!  Hadiyeh" 
(ThePreseat.  or  Gifi)  is  the  weekly  paper  of  the 
OTlhodox  Qreeks,  aud  the  "  Hadikut  el  Akh- 
bur  "  (Garden  of  News)  isa  government  weekly 
in  Arabic  aud  French.  The  "Muklatif  *'  imd 
several  other  monthly  Journata  once  published 
in  BeirQt,  liave  now  been  transferred  to  Cairo, 
ECTpl.  The  number  of  these  publications 
indicates  great  literary  activity,  as  well  as  de- 
nominatioual  rivalry  among  the  Arabic -speaking 
population  of  Syria. 

In  Persia  '■The  Kays  of  Light."  amonthlyin 
the  Nestoriau  vernacular,  commenced  to  shine 
ID  1848,  and  still  sheds  its  radiance  over  the 
plains  of  Northwestern  Persia,  and  far  up  into 
the  secluded  valleys  of  Koordislan.  It  is  an 
8vo,  and  in  1866  contained  384  pages.  The 
edition  was  400  copies;  each  number  containing 
a  department  of  religion,  education,  science, 
missions,  and  poetry,  not  forgetting  something 
to  interest  the  children,  la  late  years  it  deals 
more  with  practical  mis^onary  work,  and  the 
present  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people.  It  gives  notices  of  religious  meet- 
ings, also  accounts  of  Iheni  when  held.  It 
publishes  communications  from  the  native 
brethren,  and  even  in  Persia  has  a  page  of  po- 
litical intelligence.  Since  Syriac  scholarship 
has  improved  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
some  copies  are  subscribed  for  in  Christian 
lands.  The  whole  number  of  paying  subscrib- 
ers is  about  500;  but  this  by  no  means  gives  the 
auraher  who  read  it,  for  every  copy  is  not  only 
perused  by  the  readers  in  the  family  of  the 
subscril>ers,    but   by  others  also      It   is  much 


prized  by  the  Nestcria 
Id  Inaia,  a  monthly 
the  fitting   name  of  "  Dnyanodaya"  (Rise  of 


a  monthly  Marathi  periodical,  with 


Knowledge),  wascommenced  at  Abmedoagar  _  _ 
1843,  and  in  1845  was  transferred  lo  Bomhay.  For 
eight  years  it  was  edited  by  Bev.  R,  W.  Hume. 
The  people  were  so  earner  for  it  that  it  soon  made 
its  appearance  every  fortnight,  and  tbeu  once  a 
week.  It  is  still  published  as  an  Anglo- vernacu- 
lar paper,  and  has  a  circulation  amone  Hindus 
fts  well  as  Christians,  and  Ibe  "Balbodhmena," 
a  monthly  periodical  for  children,  illustrated  by 
engravings,  also  enters  many  Hindu  homes. 

The  Bombay  "  Witness,  a  religious  paper  in 
English,  commenced  in  1844;  aim  the  Bombay 
"  Temperance  Advocate."  Rev.  Q.  Bowen,  who 
went  out  in  1848,  established  the  Bombay 
"  Guardian."  also  in  English.  AtMadras,  "The 
Aurora,"  a  Tamil  semi-monthly,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1844;  and  in  1869  Rev.  G.  T.  Wash- 
bum  established  a  monthly  called  "  The  True 
Newsbearer,"  which  was  then  the  only  dis- 
tinctively religious  paper  in  Tamil.  He  also 
edited  "The  Satlhia  Wartiamani,"  in  Tamil 
and  English.  In  Ceylon,  "  The  Morning  Star," 
a  semi-monthly,  in  the  same  language,  com- 
menced about  1850;  and  "The  Children's 
Friend,"  in  Tamil,  appeared  in  186B. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Park  established  at  Bomhay 
fn  1873  "  The  Indian  Evangelical  Review."    A 

rcimen  of  the  topics  discussed  in  its  pages  for 
years  may  be  found  in  the  Ely  volume  (p, 
218).    The  "Review"  was  then  transferred  to 
Calcutta. 
As  euly  aa  1845  ("  Missionary  Herald,"  p.  80) 


e  FBRKINS,  JUSTIN- 

there  were  in  Bonlbay  three  weeklies  and  one 
monthly  opposins  Christianity,  also  a  paper  at 
Poona,  and  a  Glujerati  monthly,  with  three 
weeklies  in  the  same  tongue,  besides  two  in 
Persian  and  one  In  Hindustani,  ail  retailing  the 
writings  of  English  enemies  of  the  gospel  so 
that  there  was  need  enough  for  something  on 
the  other  side. 

In  China  the  writer  has  not  met  with  any 
notice  of  a  missionary  periodica).  The  well- 
known  "  Chinese  Repository"  (English)  was  es- 
tablished in  1833  by  Dr.  Bridgman,  and  edited  by 
him  and  Dr.  8.  Wells  Williams  for  twenty  years'. 
Its  object  was  to  diffuse  information  concerning 
China.     A  partial  list  of  tbe  topics  discussed  ii 


would  have  written  the  admirable  account  of 
China  contained  in  bis  "Middle  Kingdom" 
had  he  not  been  editor  of  the  "Repository" 
for  so  many  years.  Mler  that  ceaseil  to  be 
issued,  "The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary 
Journal,"  commenced  at  Fooohow  in  1888  fiy 
Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  took  its  place  in  the  mis- 
sionary department,  and  "  The  China  Review" 
in  literary  matters.  "  The  Chinese  Evangelist, " 
edited  in  New  York  in  Chinese  and  English, 
by  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Happer,  son  of  Dr.  Happer, 
President  of  the  Christian  College,  Canton, 
China,  has  been  issueii  monthly,  for  the  Chinese 

From  Japan,  Buddliisis  sent  an  agent  to  this 
country  to  gather  together  everything  he  could 
Hnd  against  Christianity,  and  several  of  their 
periodicals  deal  out  the  result  to  their  readers. 
The  missionaries  established  "  The  Shichi  Ichi 
Zappo"  (Weekly  Messenger)  fn  1S76,  giving  a 
resume  of  the  scientific,  political,  and  religious 
progress  of  the  world.  II  is  met  with  in  the 
cars  and  Hteaiii boats,  and  men  who  have  never 
seen  a  missionary  liavo  lacen  led  by  it  to 
Christ.  It  contains  also  papers  on  social  science, 
such  as  (he  principles  of  hygiene,  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  the  home,  vaccination,  and  the 


"  The  Morning  8tar"  was  issued  among  the 
Zulus  in  1861,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  "  The 
Torch  Light." 

Amongthc  Dakotas  "  The  Tap!  Oaye"  (Word- 
Carrier)  commenced  its  rounds  in  1B71,  edited 
by  Rev.  J,  P.  Williamson,  and  after  his  death 
by  Dr.  S,  R.  Rig^  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  It 
receives  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  Indians 
not  only  pay  for  it ;  they  also  write  for  it,  and 
its  circulation  continually  increases. 

The  periodicals  referred  to  are  only  those 
issued  by  the  missionaries  of  one  or  two  of  our 
large  societies,  but  besides  these  are  many  more 
that  have  not  been  mentioned ;  and  in  view  of  so 
many  published  in  so  many  languages,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  pray  that  their  editors  may  be  so 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  that  tbe  trulli  they  set  forib 
may  be  blessed  to  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 


Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  13th.  1805;  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  1839;  studied  theology  at  An- 
dover;  embarked  September  31st,  1833,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  B,  C  .F.  M.,  and  established 
llie  Nestorian  Mission  at  Oroomiali,  Persia,  Hia 
teacher  iu  Syriac  whs  Mar  Yohannan.  Schools 
established  by  Dr.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Qi'ant  are 
now  flourishing  seminaries.  Dr.  Perkins  trans- 
lated tbe  Scriptures  and  several  religious  l>ooka 
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into  Syriac.  He  visited  the  Uniteil  States  in 
1843,  accompaLiiu(i  liy  tlie  Nestorian  bishop  Mar 
folkanoaa,  wlione  proseuce  and  addresses  uwnk- 
Oued  a  deep  interest  in  tlie  missiou.  Returning 
to  Persia  in  1843,  be  labored  8uece?sfully  at  bis 
post,  nad  ably  defended  Protestantism  against 
misrepresentation  and  pei'secution.  In  1869 
impaired  health  compelled  hini  to  relinquish 
the  woi'k.  In  which  he  had  beeii  engaged  for 
Ihlrty-aix  years.  He  died  at  Cliicopee,  Mass., 
in  tlie  same  year. 

Perm  Ternion.— The  Perm  belongs  to 
the  Finn  branch  of  the  Urai-Altaic  family, 
itnd  ia  spoken  hy  the  Permians  in  the  Perm, 
Wiatka,  and  Archangel  governments,  Russia. 
They  are  eoinposed  of  ^,000  souls,  partially 
Christianized,  hut  till  rucuntty  without  the 
Scriptures  in  Iheir  language,  except  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  which  was  executed  in  1866  by  P. 
A..  Popon,  tor  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonapaite, 
not  with  the  view  to  circulation,  but  to  aid  ia 
linguistic  sludica.  In  the  year  1880  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edition 
of  the  Gospel  of  Alalthew,  which  has  been  re- 
vised and  transcribed  into  the  Buss  character 
by  the  academician  Wiedemann  from  the  text 
prepared  for  Prince  Bonaparte. 

Pernaitibuco,  a  city  oo  the  northeast 
const  of  Brazil,  north  of  Bahia.  Climate  hot 
but  heallhy.  Population,  100,000,  Portuguese 
Africans,  Indians.  Language,  Portuguese  Re- 
ligion. Roman  Catholic.  Natives  poor,  Ignorant 
immoral,  irreligious.  Mission  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (South),  1873;  3  oidamid 
missiouaries,  1  missionary's  wife.  8  native  help 
ers,  5  out-stations,  6  churches,  IT2  church 
members.  Soutli  American  Missionary  Societj 
1  missionary  and  wife  (coudiict  a  Seaman  s 
Mission).  Southern  Baptist  Convention  1  na 
tive  pastor. 

Perry,  Jobn  Id.  S.,  b.  Sharon,  (.onn, 
U.  S.  A.,  September  7lh,  1806;  gmduateit  at 
Yale  Collece  182T;  taught  the  Aeiidemv  la 
Sharon  1827-28;  graduated  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  1831;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  MendoQ,  Mass 
November  9th,  1631;  married  Harriet  Joanna 
Lathrop,  youngest  sister  of  Mrs.  Myron  Wms- 
low;  relinquished  his  charge  May  13tb,  18SS  to 
go  to  Ceylon;  sailed  tiie  same  year  as  a  mission 
ary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M..  arriving  in  Jaffna, 


number  of  students  in  the  Batticotia  Seminary 
from  160  to  100,  and  to  disband  nearly  all  the 
village  schools.  Mr.  Perry,  in  behalf  of  the 
mission,  addressed  an  earnest  letter,  March  1st, 
to  the  committee,  In  which  he  lold  of  the  5,000 
children  of  heathen  parents  deprived  of  Chris- 
tian instruction,  the  discouragement  of  friends, 
the  loss  of  influence  and  confidence  caused  by 
the  want  of  funds,  entreated  the  churches  to 
repair  the  damage  as  far  as  possihte,  and  to 
send  no  more  missionaries  till  the  means  of  use- 
fulness weie  restored  to  lliose  already  in  the 
field.  Within  ten  days  the  writer  of  the  letter 
dieii  of  cholera,  after  a  few  houra  of  severe  suf- 

Per»laor  Iran.— The  modern  kingdom  of 
Pei-sia,  called  by  the  natives  Iran,  occupies, 
roughly  speaking,  thai  part  of  Weptem  Asia 
lying  between  Ine  Caspian  Sea  on  ihe  north 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  Afghanistan 


PERSIA 

and  Baluchistan  on  the  east  and  Turkey  on  the 
west.  Its  exact  boundaries  have  not  as  yet 
been  definitely  located,  but  starling  from  Mount 
Ararat  at  the  northwest,  the  river  Aras  forms 
the  greater  pari  of  its  boundaiy  line  between 
that  part  of  Russia  lying  west  of  the  Caspian 
Sen,  though  there  is  a  small  strip  of  country  ex- 
tending south  of  the  river  Aras  along  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  which  does  not  belong  to  Persia. 
£aat  of  the  Caspian,  Russian  Turkestan  bounds 
it  on  the  norlh,  though  the  exact  limits  of  Per- 
sian territory  have  not  been  accurately  settled, 
Russian  authorities  claiming  more  than  is  al- 
lowed by  other  European  powers.  Ou  the  east 
the  boundary  lines  between  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan  have  been  determined  by  British 
commissioners  at  different  times,  allhougli 
some  parts  of  it  are  still  disputed.  Its  southern 
and  southwestern  lx>undary  is  the  const-line  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
western  boundary  from  Mount  Ararat  in  a  gen- 
eral southwesterly  direction  to  the  Persian  Gnl[ 
is  the  disputed  Perso-Turkish  frontier  for  the 
setllemenl  of  which  a  mixed  commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1843,  labored  for  35  years,  with  the 
result  that  the  disputed  territory  has  been  de- 
fined rather  than  the  exact  boundaries  de- 
limited. 

Persia  extends  for  about  100  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  900  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
includes  an  area  estimaled  at  628,000  square 
miles  The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  almost  a.  perfect  table-land  In 
the  centre  and  ou  the  east,  but  cut  up  by  moun- 
tain chains  on  the  nortii,  Ute  west,  and  the 
south  More  than  three  founlis  of  its  entire 
surface  is  desert  land,  but  many  of  the  valleys 
between  the  high  mountain  ranges  are  wonder- 
fully fertile  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  Rare 
Sowers  luscious  frulls,  vSuable  timber,  and 
mountain  brooks  and  torrents  make  the  land  a 
ocene  of  picturesque  beauty  which  is  celebrated 
m  history  and  song,  and  -  Indlssoluhly  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  of  Persia.  With  such  a 
dnersityof  physical  characteristics  tliere  is  of 
necessity  a  diversity  of  climate.  On  the  plateau 
the  climate  is  temperate;  at  Ispahan  summer 
and  winter  are  equally  mild,  and  regular  sea. 
sons  follow  each  other.  At  the  nonh  and  the 
northw  est  severe  winters  are  experienced,  while 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  desert  region  in  the  cen- 
tre and  on  the  east  of  it  are  scorched  in  sum- 
mer and  frozen  in  winter.  Along  the  Caspian 
Sea  the  summer  heat  is  inlenae.  while  the  win- 
ters are  mild,  and  heavy  and  frequent  rainfalls 
make  the  low  country  marshy  and  unhealthy. 
In  the  southern  pi-ovinces,  thougli  Ihe  heat  in 
autumn  is  excessive,  winter  and  spring  are  de- 
lightful; and  summer,  though  hot,  is  not  un- 
pleasant, since  the  atmosphere  of  Persia  in  gen- 
eral is  remarkable  for  its  dryness  and  purity. 

The  population  of  Persia  ia  usually  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes,  those  inhabiting 
the  cities  eslimaled  at  1,863.800,  the  wan- 
dering tribes  1,908,800;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  and  country  districts  3,780,000.  The 
latter  are  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture,  and 
the  best  wheat  in  the  world,  together  with 
other  cereals,  is  raised,  and  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
and  tobacco  are  produced  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces. The  wandering  tribes  dwell  in  tents, 
and  move  about  with  their  flocks  and  herds  as 
the  seasons  succeed  each  other,  spending  the 
spring  and  summer  oa  the  mountain  slopes  and 
the  winter  on  the  plains.     The   two   principal 
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races  are  the  Turks  and  tbe  Persians,  the  lat  djuasty    ruled     the    coiimiy       Its    fouoder, 

ler  of  whom  belong  to  the   Mongol  race.     Be  Ismail   Sufi     was   the    oiigiuator    of    bufism, 

sides  these,  2tW,000  are  Arabs,  eiS.OOO  Koords  which  made   a  broad   division   in    the    world 

and  Leka,  207,000  Baluchis  and   Gypsies,  and  of    Islam      Wilh   the    downfall   of  the   Sufi. 

334.000  Lurs.    These  last  are  sometimes  classed  and     the    accession    of     Nadir    Shah     1736, 

wilh  the  Koords.  the      last     native     Persian     dynasty     passed 

The    piincipal   cities  of    Persia,  with   their  away      At  the  dealh  of  Naiir  Shah  in  1747  a 

population,  are  Teheran  310,000,  Tabriz   165  period  of  anarchy   followed  by  short  reigns  of 

000,   Ispahan   and   Meshed   each  with  60,000  various  despots    ensued    unlil   in   1794  Agha 

Kurman  and  Yezd  each  with  40,000.     It  is  es  Jlohammed  ascended  the  throne  — thi  first  of 

timated  that  6,860.600of  the  ix>pulation  belong  the   reigninK   dynastj     of    the   Kajais       The 

to  the   Shiah  faith,  700,000  are   Sunnis,  B,500  present  bhafi  succeodei  to  the  throne  in  1S48. 

Parsis,   18,000  Jews,  43,000  Armenians,  aud  Mtitsiong   in  JPereia,—!.   Under   toe 

33,000  Nestorians.  Old    Covenant. — The    Persians    or    Medes 

The  Government  of  Persia  is  similar  to  that  were  descendants  of  Japhet,  and  were  the  first 

of  Turkey.    It  is  a  kingdom  whose  king,  Nnsr-  Aryan  race  biought  into  close  relation  to  the 

ed-din,  is  called  the  Shall.     He  is  the  absolute  kingdom    of  God  tinder  the  Old  Covenant, 

ruler  and  the  master  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  For     a     time      Ihe    religious    hope     of     the 

all  his  subjects;  but  though  his  power  is  abso-  world  was  bound  up  in  the  handful  of  Jewish 

lute,  he  must  not  act  contrary  to  the  accepted  captives,  of  whom  Daniel  was  the  chief.     As 

doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  laid  twelve  hundred  years  earlier  Ihe  hope  of  the 

down  by  the  prophet  and  inleipreted  by  his  de-  world  was  central  In  one  man,  Abraham,  who 

scendants  (Syeds),  and  the  highpriest hood.   The  came  from  the  same  far  East,— soon  Daniel  and 

laws  are  based  on  the  precepts  of  the   Koran,  the  few  thousand  faitliful  Jews  In  that  sHme 

and  the  Shah  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  land  of  the  East  depended   Ihe   true    religion 

prophet.     A  ministry  divided  into  several  de-  in  the  world.     Hence  no  event  in  ancient  limes 

partmeols,  after  the  European  fashion,  assists  was  so  important  and  central  to  the  kingdom 

him  in  the  executive  department  of  the  govern-  oE  God  as  tlie  oveilhrow  of  Babylon,  and  Ihe 

ment.     A  governor-general   is  appointed  over  restorationof  God's  ancient  people,  and  the  pres- 

each  one  of  the  37  provinces,  who  is  directly  ervationof  the  truefailh.     No  one  figure  was  so 

responsible  to  the   central   government.     The  central  and  so  closely  related  to  the  providential 

nomad  tribes  are   ruled  over  by  their  chiefs,  events  in  the  restoration  as  Cyrus,  the  king  of 

who  are  responsible  to  the  governors.  the  Persians,     One  reason  of  the  friendship  of 

The  only  instruction  of  the  bulk  o(  the  pop-  the  Persians  lo  the  Jews  is  found  in  the  fact 
ulalion  is  from  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  but  that  both  nations  were  Monolheists.  The 
tiiere  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  supported  Medes  and  Persians  were  never  idolaters  in  Ihe 
by  public  funds,  where  students  are  instructed  grosser  sense  of  setting  up  images  and  worship- 
not  only  in  religion,  and  Perdan  and  Arabic  ping  them,  "  No  images  profaned  the  severe 
literature,  but  also  in  scientific  knowledge,  simplicity  of  the  Iranic  temple.    It  was  only 

Internal  communication  is  difllcult,  as  there  after  a  long  lapse  of  ages  and  in  connection 

are  only  36  miles  of  railway,— Teheran  to  Shah  with   foreign   worship  ihat   idolatry  crept  in, 

Abdul-azim  (6   miles);  Mabmudabad   to  Bar-  The  Old  Zoroastrianism  was  in  this  respect  as 

furushand  Amol,30miles;andbut  twoROodcar-  pure  as  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  a 

riage  roads,— Teheran  to  Kora  and  Teheran  to  double  bond  of  sympathy  united  the  Hebrews 

Kasvin,   each   about   94    miles,   though    large  and  the  Aryans"  IRawlinson), 

wagons  are  used,   especially  Itetween    Tabriz  The  Jews,  so   impatient   generally  under  a 

and   the   Caucasus,      The    greater  part  of   its  foreign  yoke,  never  rebelled  sgaiust  the  Per- 

telegraph  system  of  38,034  miles  is  worked  by  sians:  and  the  Persians,  so  intolerant  of  other 

a  European  company  aud  the  English  Govern-  nations,   respected  and    pi'otected    the    Jews, 

ment.  This  great  fact  related  the  Persians  very  closely 

History. — Iiisnottheprovinceofthisarticle  (o  the  Old  Covenant.    Their  fidelity,  though 

to  give  any  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  countrs'  so  imperfect,  was  acknowledged  of  God,      The 

of  Persia,  hut  the  following  dates  of  the  prin-  Prophets  foretold  ihe  desolation  and  complete 

cipai  epochs  in  its  history  may  be  of  service,  destniction  of  all  the  surrounding  idolatrous 

From  the  earliest  records,  dating  back  to  about  nations.     Not  one  is  left.     But  Persia  is  not 

3,000  B.c,  the  first  rulers  of  Persia  were  the  thus  denouuced,  and   Persia   !s  still  a  nation, 

Medes,  who  conquered  Babylonia,  and  estab-  holding  in  her   bosom  not  the  Persian  stocic 

lished  a  Medo-Persian   empire,   which  lasted,  alone,  but  the  Jewish  coloniesthalwereplanlcd 

under  the  rule  of  famous  kings,- Cyrus,  Cam-  in  exile  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  ago  in 

byses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Art  ax  erxes,— until  Mesopotamia  and  in  the  cities  of  the3[edes, 

the  conquest  bv  Alexander  the  Great,  331  b,c,.  The  people  of  God  were  thus  in  most  intimate 

when  the  GreeK  and  Parthian  Empire  was  es-  relation  to  Persia  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 

tablished,  which  ended  about  the  middle  of  the  3,  The  Early  Christian  Age,- A  person 

3d  century.      The  Sassanian  Empire,  from  the  standing  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  can  see  the 

beginningof  the  3d  century  lasted  until  about  GreatSeatothe  west.    His  eye  also  discerns  the 

the  end  of  the  7th,  when  the  period  of  Arabian  bluish  outline  o(  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan 

domination  commenced,  and  gradually  grew  in  bounding  the  eastern  horizon.     That  outline 

extent  and  influence,     Mohammedanism  com-  was   practically  the  bound  of  the  Komun   Em- 

plelely   captured   the   life   and   permeated  the  pire,  Beyondltwerelhedeaert  and  the  plains  of 

thought  of  the  people  to  the  very  core.     Persia  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  extending  700  miles 

was  at  times  a  province,  and  the  centre  of  the  eastward  from  Palestine,  and  bounded  by  the 

Arabian   Empire,  under   successive    rtilers  of  Zagros  or  Koordisli  Mountains.     The  traveller 

Arab,  Turk,  or  Mongol  origin.     The  sway  of  who  crosses  this  range  traverses  nearly  a  hun- 

Ihe  Timurides  and  Turkomans  lasted  froml40S  dred  miles,  climbing  up  and  winding  his  way 

to  1499.    From  1499  to  1736  the  Bufl  or  Sufawi  among  the  steep  valleys  and  passes,  with  snow- 
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covered  peaks  on  e^ery  liand.  The  descent  on 
ilie  eastei'ii  side  is  less  difficult,  and  opens  on 
[he  plateiiu  or  uplaud  regions  of  tlie  Medes  and 
Persians.  "We  have  reached  the  East  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylon,  and  the  Far  East  in  Per- 
sia, wheucecame  iJie  Magi  to  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come the  infant  Redeemer.  The  regions  of 
the  East  and  Par  East — all  lieyond  the  Koraan 
Empire— were  until  a.d,  335  under  the  Parthian 
rule.  From  thence  Ihere  were  present  at  rhe 
day  of  Pentecost,  Parihians,  Med.es,  and  dwell- 
ers in  Mesopotamia.  It  we  possessed  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  it  would 
no  doubt  l)e  clear  that  some  of  the  twelve  were 
missionaries  in  that  Eastern  land.  Peter  may 
have  visited  the  Asiatic  churches,  as  Origen  and 
Eusebius  assert,  and  I  Peter -5:13  seems  to  con- 
vey the  salutations  of  the  church  of  the  literal 
Babylon,  the  true  centre  of  the  East,  where  Peter 
and  Mark  were  at  the  lime,  aod  not  of  the  mys- 
tical Babylon  of  the  West.  Special  traditions 
point  to  Bartholemew  and  Thomas  as  apostles 
in  the  Parthian  dominions  and  eastward.  Still 
more  circumstantial  is  the  missioD  of  Thaddeus, 
one  of  the  seventy,  to  Edessa  (Oorfa)  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Eusebius  the  historian  is  confirmed  by 
Syriac  documents  of  great  antiquity.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  eastward  over  Syria  to  Ihe 
Persian  Gulf  the  Aramaic  was  the  common 
language,  Ihe  vernacular  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  Dr.  Curiton,  says;  "I  have  found 
among  the  MSS.  In  the  British  Museum  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  original  Aramaic  docu- 
ments which  Eusebius  cites  as  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Edessa.  nnd  various  passages  from 
it  quoted  by  several  authors,  with  other  testi- 
monies which  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  early  conversion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  and  among  them  the 
king  himself."  These  documents  record  that 
Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  bearing  of  Ihe  fame  of 
Jesus,  and  that  He  was  persecuted  of  the  Jews, 
sent  Him  a  letter  inviting  Him  to  Edessa  to  live, 
and  to  heal  the  king  of  bis  malady.  The  reply 
of  Christ  was  that  His  mission  to  Ibe  Jews  was 
not  complete,  but  after  His  ascension  a  disciple 
would  come  and  teach  Ihe  people  of  Edessa. 
This  disciple  was  Thaddeus.  He  reached 
Edessa,  saw  the  king,  healed  and  converted, 
and  thus  planted  the  mother-church  of  the 
East.  The  king's  son  refused  the  Christian 
faith  and  persecuted  the  Christians.  Following 
Thaddeus  was  Aggheus,  his  disciple,  and  then 
Maris  from  about  a.d,  SO,  under  whom  360 
churches  were  founded  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
Assyria.  There  are  documents  recording  the 
acts  of  the  marlyrs  at  Edessa  in  the  same  year 
(a,d,  llISl  that  Trajan  conquered  the  Parlhian 
territory,  of  which  Edessa  was  a  part.  The 
Christians  were  numerous  at  that  time,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  king  is  proved  by  the  coins 
as  early  as  a.d.  165, 

The  evidenceisthatunder  the  Parthians  there 
was  an  open  door  to  the  eastward.  They  were 
tolerant  in  religious  matters.  The  missionary 
activity  of  the  church  and  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  under  the  Parthian  rule  of  the  East  was 
as  great  as  under  the  Roman  rule  of  Europe  in 
the  same  period. 

3.  The  Pkksiab  Rdle  of  the  Sassanians, 
(a.d,  226-fi41).— At  the  time  when  this  purely 
Persian  dynasty  arose  many  religious  forces  were 
in  contlict.  The  Jews  baa  grown  powerful  un- 
der the  Parthians,  and  had  their  great  scbooU 


of  tradition  and  Talmudic  learning.    The  old 


itill  prevalent. 

B  pressed  by 
J  paralyzed  or  re- 
D  prevalent  in  the 


heathenism  in  Meso^ot: 
The  claims  of  Christianity  v 
growing   numbers,   but  were 
tarded  by  the  Gnostic  sects,  si 

was  the  old  faith  of  Zoroaster.  There  w 
revival  of  this  faith,  with  a  fierce  intolerance 
ec[ual  to  any  in  the  West.  Some  of  the  Persian 
kings  were  favorable  to  ChriatlaDity,  but  the 
national  feeling  always  clung  to  uie  ancient 
faith.  Many  thousands  of  Persians  Ijeeame 
Christians,  but  the  stronghold  of  Zoroastrianiam 
never  yielded,  and  theie  never  arose  an  indi- 
genous Persian  church,  worshipping  in  the 
Persian  language  and  leavening  the  whole 
nation.  The  Persians  refused  to  follow  their 
wise  men,  as  the  Jews  refused  to  follow  Ibeir 
prophets,  in  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  In 
fact  the  immense  number  of  Jews  in  Persia 
had  much  to  do  in  arraying  the  Magi  against 
the  Christians.  When  the  religion  of  Christ 
was  accepted  by  Constantine  (A.r  """  ''  ~  " 
.,,_  a   ,._  .. ,_..  ...  _  ^j  ^^ 

.  zeal  and 
it.and  bitter  per- 

__ _. a  for  a    century 

after  they  had  ceased  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  sufferings  of  Ihe  Christians  under  Shapflr 
II.  were  as  terrible  as  any  experienced  under 
Diocletian. 

In  the  face  of  these  obstacles  it  is  clear  that 
Ihe  Christian  faith  had  a  harder  mission  field  in 
Asia  than  in  Europe,  The  3d  century  saw 
Christian  missions  there  advancing  generally  in 
peace.  The  4th  century  was  full  of  conflict  and 
persecution,  with  an  open  door  and  many  adver- 
saries. The  pious  and  aealous  monks  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  the  leading  missionaries,  and 
their  laborR  are  still  attested  by  the  many 
churches  that  bear  their  names  in  Mesopotamia 
and  among  the  Nestorlaus,  The  Armenians 
were  largely  converted,  and  the  Georgians,  In 
this  century  also  strong  heretical  sects  took 
shape,  that  have  left  relics  to  the  present  day. 
The  disciples  of  John  near  Bagdad,  calling 
themselves  Mandean  and  numbering  some  hun- 
dreds of  families,  are  such.  Their  literature  and 
ritual  are  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  and  exceedingly 
complicated.  They  resemble  Uie  Manicheans. 
This  sect  was  be^un  by  Manes,  a  Persian,  who 
formed  an  eclectic  system  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christians,  Zoroastrians,  and  Buddhists,  and 
mve  himself  out  as  the  Paraclete  promise!  by 
Christ.  His  disciples  showed  great  activity  in 
the  spread  of  bis  doctrine,  and.  notwithstanding 
persecution,  the  sect  increased  and  continued.  It 
seems  protrable  liiat  a  ia^  section  of  the  Per- 
sians to-day,  called  AH  Illahees  or  Dawoodees, 
are  connected  with  Ibis  doctrine. 

In  the  6th  century  the  bitter  controveraiea 
within  tie  church  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
the  Eastern  Christians  from  the  West,  The  Nes- 
torian  controversy  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
(a.s.  431)  resulted  in  a  schism  which  was  car- 
ried thence  to  Edessa,  and  thence  to  Persia. 
The  separation  of  the  main  body  of  Christians 
under  the  Persian  rule  was  completed  in  a 
council  held  at  Seleucia  a,d,  49B.  There  were 
political  reasons  for  this  separation  aa  well  as 
theological.  It  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Persian 
Government  to  have  its  Christian  subjects  break 
their  connection  entirely  with  the  Romans,  and 
thus  it  gave  rest  from  persecution.  In  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries  there  was  much  mlsatmai; 
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activily  by  the  Persian  Church.  Says  Mos- 
iieita:  "In  theEasttheNcstorinns,  withincreili- 
ble  industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to  propa- 
gate iheir  religion  beyond  its  former  bounds 
among  the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  in- 
habiting the  deserts  and  remotest  sbores  of 
Asia."  It  appears  from  unquestioned  docu- 
mentary proofs  that  numerous  missions  were  ex- 
tended not  only  into  but  lieyond  Persia,  to  tlie 
Turkish  tribes,  and  even  to  China.  "Their 
zeal,"  says  Gibbon,  "overleaped  the  limits 
which  confined  tlje  ambition  and  curiosity  of 
tLie  Oreehs  and  Romans,  and  they  pursued  with- 
out fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roviug Tartar." 

4.  The  Moslem  Caliphs,  a.d.  641-1258.— 
The  dominant  religion  of  Persia  from  the  prime- 
Taldays  had  been  the  fttirh  of  Zoroaster.  Chris- 
tianity failed  to  overthrow  it.  To  this  migbty 
religion,  which  once  seemed  likely  to  supersede 
all  others  and  i)e  proclaimed  in  the  edicts  of  the 
great  king  over  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  the  fatal 
blow  came  suddenly,  and  from  a  quarter  least 
expected.  The  Persian  emperor  received  a 
letter  one  day  from  "the  camel-driver  of 
Mecca,"  bidding  bim  abjure  the  faiih  ot  bis 
ancestors  and  confess  that  "  there  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God." 
The  indignant  monarch  tore  the  letler  in  pieces, 
and  drove  the  camel -drivers  who  brought  it  from 
his  presence.  But  before  ten  years  had  parsed 
llie  Arab  hordes  had  driven  tbe  Persian  from  Lis 
throne.  Persia,  defeated  in  two  decisive  bat- 
tles, reluctantly  gave  up  the  contest.  The  whole 
system  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the  only  remnants 
left  to  perpetuate  its  rites  are  some  5.000  souls  in 
Tezd.  a  city  of  Persia,  and  lOO.tMH)  Parsis  in 
Bombay. 

The  faith  of  Mohammed  from  that  day  to 
this  has  ruled  in  Persia.  It  is  the  only  Aryan 
race  that  accepted  Islam.  One  peculiarity  should 
be  noticed — the  Mobeds  of  Mngism  became  the 
Mottaha  of  Islam,  These  ecclesiastics  were 
the  bitter  enemies  of  early  Christian  mistion- 
?,  and  they  are  the  bitter  enemies  of  modem 


epecial  privileges,  and  held  many  offices  of 
trust.  The  missionaty  work  was  prosecuted 
and  expanded.    It  could  not  take  much  root 


Persian  soil  after  the  Persians  became  Moslems, 
but  it  gained  more  and  more  influence  in  Tartary 
And  China,  beyond  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 
There  were  ages  of  comparative  peace  in  those 
regions,  also  nt  the  greatest  missionary  zeal  and 
■enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Nestorians.  Their 
churches  were  planted  in  Transoxiana  as  far  as 
Kashgar,  in  the  regions  of  Mongolia,  and 
throughout  Northern  China.  To  attest  [bis  fact 
there  are  extensive  Christian  graveyards  con- 
taining memorials  ot  the  Turkish  race  on  the 
bordersoC  China,  and  the  monument  of  8i-ngan- 
fu,  in  Shensi,  giving  the  history  of  the  Nestorian 
Mission  in  China  for  IW  years  U.d.  638-781). 
Timotbeus,  a  patriarch  of  the  church  for  foriiy 
years,  was  zealously  devoted  to  missionary  work, 
and  many  monks  traversed  Asia.  What  might 
have  been  tbe  result  if  they  had  but  taught 
the  pure  faith  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  fasts  and 
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spirit  and  doclrine  to  lead  mtUtitudes  to  the 
Christian  profession,  and,  we  may  hope,  to  eter- 
nal life.  In  theeleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
there  were  large  Christianized  communities.  A 
Mogul  prince,  Unkh  Khan,  gave  the  name  to 
tbe  celebrated  Prester  John,  and  his  successors 
were  nominal  Christians  till  overthrown  by 
t^nghis  Kban.  Tbe  names  of  25  metropolitan 
sees,  from  Cyprus  on  the  west  to  Pekin  on  the 
east,  arc  on  record.  The  schools  are  almost  as 
widely  extended.  When  shall  modern  missions 
speak  of  training-schools  and  literarj^  centres 
not  only  in  tbe  regionsof  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Seleu- 
cia,  and  Azevbiian,  but  also  among  (he  Elamttes 
and  Arabs,  and  in  Khorassan.  and  far  east  in 
Tartan-? 

5.  Lnder  TBE  MoocL  Tabtars,  a,d.  1258- 
1430.— The  Moguls  arose  in  Chinese  Tartary. 
Tbe  last  of  the  race  of  Christian  kings— Christian 
in  name,  doubtless,  m<ire  than  in  reallty^was 
slain  by  Oenglns  Kban  about  a,d.  1203. 
Genghis  had  a  Christian  wife,  the  daughter  of 
(his  King,  and  he  was  tolerant  toward  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  fact  the  Mogul  conquerors  were 
without  much  religion,  and  friendly  toward  all. 
The  wave  of  carnage  and  conquest  swept  west- 
ward and  covered  Persia,  and  overwhelmed  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad  in  1858.  This  change  was  for  a 
time  favorable  lo  the  Christians,  as  tbe  rulers 
openly  declared  themselves  Christians,  or  were 
partial  to  Christianity,  The  patmrcii  of  the  Nes- 
torians  was  chosen  from  people  of  tbe  same 
speech  and  race  as  the  conquerors— a  native  of 
Western  China,  He  ruled  the  church  througb  a 
stormy  period  of  seven  reigns  of  Mogul  kings: 
bud  the  joy  of  baptizing  some  of  them,  and  of 
indulging  for  a  time  the  hope  that  they  would 
form  such  an  alliance  with  the  Christians  of 
Europe  against  tbe  Moslems  as  would  render  nil 
Asia,  across  to  China,  a  blghnay  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  the  period  of  such  hope  was 
brief,  and  soon  ended  in  threatened  ruin.  The 
church  of  lK)th  East  and  West  was  too  degraded 
in  ignorance  and  superstition,  too  low  in  doc- 
trine and  life,  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity. 
After  a  time  ot  vacillation  the  Moguls  found 
Islam  tbe  more  suited  lo  theirrough  and  bloody 
work.  Tbe  emperor  having  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Moslems,  flung  his  swoni  into  the  scale,  and 
at  his  back  were  100,000  warriors.  The  Chris- 
tian cause  was  lost.  The  whole  structure  of  tbe 
Nestorian  Church,  unequal  to  the  day  of  trial, 
fell  before  Ihe  persecutions  and  wars  of  the 
Tartars,  With  Tlmouriane  (  a.d.  1379-1405)  came 
their  utter  ruin.  He  was  a  bigoted  Moslem,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  did  not  escape  to  the 
recesses  ot  the  mountains.  Thus  the  fair  field  of 
Central  Asia,  once  open  lo  Christian  missions, 
closed  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Chris- 
tians, leaving  not  a  vestige  of  them  east  of  the 
Koordish  ^fountains.  The  Christian  faith  was 
thrown  tiaek  upon  its  last  defences,  and  became 
a  hunted  and  despised  faitb,  with  only  a  remnant 
of  adherents,  clinging  with  a  death  grip  to  their 
churches  and  worehip. 

6.  The  Period  or  Greatest  Depression 
(a.d.  1 400-1 880 ),- Persia  was  torn  by  factions 
and  wars  for  a  century.  As  France  rejected  the 
Reformation  and  reaped  ber  reward  in  anarchy 
and  blood,  so  Persia  suffered  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  Christian  Church  was  lost,— a  buried  and 
apparently  lifeless  seed  only  remaining,  and  the 
Christian  name  became  a  by  word. 

In  14B2  tbe  confusion  began  to  clear.  Tlie 
national  religion  underwent  a  change  from  the 
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or1lLoiii)\  in-  Smiuee  to  tlie  heterodox  or  Shiali 
fyslfiii  uf  MuljuRimedaQisui.  Tiie  di^titictioti 
beiwL-eii  iliese  se<;ts  ruus  bikck  to  the  days  of 
Mokiimmed  aod  to  bis  son-lii-lnw  All  It  was 
ilimiigh  tbe  accession  to  the  throne  of  Pei'sia  of 
a  lineal  desc«Dclaut  of  Itlolinmineil  nnd  AH  that 
Ibe  Sliiah  system  hecanic  the  esiikblisbed  creed  of 
Porsia.  Since  ibiit  time  the  Fei'sians  and  Turks 
have  indulged  iii  mutual  bati'ed,  aud  regarded 
eacli  other  as  worse  than  iulidels.  'liiis  schism 
bas  led  to  as  liloody  wars  betneeu  Moslems  and 
Moslems,  as  the  divisions  of  Catholic  aud  Prot- 
estaut  liave  among  Christians. 

ITie  Suffaveau  kiugs  <a.d.  1492-1722)  ruled 
over  large  popiiialloiis  of  Arineuians  and  Geor- 

S'ans,  Keslonansand  Jacobites,  in  what  is  now 
ussiuu  iiud  TiU'kisli  lerritury.     Meau while  tbe 
Itcformaiiou  came  1o  Europe,  aud  tlie  I'cvival 
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sions,  especially  during  Ibe  reign  uf  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great  (a.D.  1582-1627),  the  contemporary  of 
Queen  ICIizabetb.  One  was  diplomatic  iuter- 
coni-se  between  England  and  Persia.  'Hie  ttrst 
altemi>l  was  a  failure,  for  in  1561  Anthony 
Jenkiuson  arrived. in  Persia  with  letters  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  Tamasp  Sbab.    Atlbelr 


interview  Ihe  Shah's  first  questiou  ' 

you  a  Moslem  or  an  inlidel?"    He  i .,    

he  was  not  a  Moslem,  nor  was  he  an  iufldel. 


But  the  Shah  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  and 
tbe  Euglisbman  retired,  nnd  every  step  uf  bis 
was  immediately  sprinkled  with  sand  and  swept 
to  remove  ihe  delilement  of  bis  contact  with  the 
royal  court.  But  in  1598  Sir  Anthony  and 
Robert  Shiriey  had  better  success,  for  they  ar- 
rived la  Persia  with  a  uumeivus  retiuue,  and 
for  many  years  were  Intimately  associated  with 
Shall  Abbas,  and  laid  the  foundatioa  of  English 
influence  in  the  East. 

Another  event  was  in  1603  the  forcible  de- 
puriation  of  thousands  of  Ai:nienians  from  the 
base  of  Mount  Ararat  to  Ihe  central  provinces. 
The  descendants  of  these  caplives  now  form 
communities  iti  Hamadan  and  Ispiiban,  aud  In 
many  intervening  districts  and  villages.  This 
dispersed  Christian  population  is  Ibe  bads  for 
missionary  effort,  the  more  important  as  the 
number  of  Armenians  in  Persia  is  small. 

The  aggressions  of  the  Cburcli  of  Rome  upon 
tlie  Nestorian  Cliurcli  began  in  the  13tl)  and  14th 
centuries,  when  they  competed  with  the  Neato- 
rians  for  the  favor  of  tbe  Grand  Mo^ul.  Nearly 
a  liundred  Papal  monks  perished  m  the  mas- 
sacres of  Timourlaue.  In  1551  a  dissension 
arose  as  to  the  succession  of  the  patriarch,  and 
an  appeal  was  made  by  one  of  the  parlies  to  the 
Pope.  This  opened  tbe  way  for  a  secession  of 
a  large  party  to  Rome,  and  tbe  setting  up  of  a 
rival  patriarch. 

Following  upon  the  Suffavean  kings  was  an 
Afghan  invasion  of  Persia,  lasting  through 
seven  years  of  massacre  and  misnile.  Then  arose 
Nadir  Shah,  who  extended  tbe  Persian  frontier 
far  eastward  and  westward,  and  pillaged  India. 
A  generation  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  followed. 
imlil  the  rise  of  tbe  present  line  of  kings,  called 
the  Kajar  line,  from  the  ancestral  tribe  irom 
which  they  spring.  Since  tbe  opening  of  this 
century  these  kinM  have  ruled,  and  an  era  of 
peace  has  come.  For  twelve  centuries  Moham- 
medanism, in  one  form  or  another,  has  con- 
trolled the  government,  and  moulded  the  laws 
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and   morals  and   destinies   of   the  millions  of 

7.  The  Beoinnino  op  Modern  Pbotestabt 
Missions. — Mauifestly  the  ancient  and  medi- 
feval  missions  in  Persia  have  failed  to  Chris- 
tianize the  nation.  The  way  for  modern  Prot- 
estant missions  began  to  ojjcn  with  the  opening 
of  this  century.  Tlie  Persian  language,  through 
the  Mogul  emperors  and  the  conquests  of  Nadir 
Shah,  became  tbe  polite  language  of  a  large 
part  of  India,  and  the  Ungva  franca  of  all 
western  Asia.  The  East  India  Company  re- 
quired their  officials  to  study  the  Persian.  untU 
thelimeof  Lord  Macaulay,-whenEnglish  became 
the  official  language.  Persia  also  fiom  its  pos- 
ition bas  an  importance  as  a  political  power 
that  was  courted  by  Napoleon,  by  Russia,  and 
by  England.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  splendid 
embassies  were  sent  to  Persia  early  in  the  ceu- 
tuiy.  and  English  influence  most  of  all  con- 
trolled affairs  for  several  decades.  Henry 
Martyn  was  a  clinplain  in  India,  aud  there 
acquired  tlie  Peraan  liiugiiage.  He  cnme  to 
Persia  in  1811  to  complete  aud  improve  ibe  Per- 
sian translation  of  Ihe  New  Testament.  No  one 
can  read  bis  memoir  covering  the  eleven  months 
that  be  spent  iu  Shiraz.  and  not  nmrvel  at  his 
boldness  in  confessing  Christ  and  bis  deliver- 
ance from  tbe  bigoted  MoUahs,  In  Juue,  1813, 
bis  translation  wascompleted,  and  be  proceeded 


trial  of  his  faith,  and  witnessed  a 
good  confession  In  opposition  to  the  Mollahs 
before  Ihe  prime-minister.  Both  his  witness 
and  his  book  were  rejected  with  scorn.  The 
devoied  missionary  left  tbe  country  w.iihout 
knowing  of  a  single  convert,  and  on  his  way 
to  bis  native  England  entered  into  rest  at  Tocat, 
in  Asia  Alinor.  His  iranslation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  tbe  Psalms  was  tbe  lasting  fruit 
of  bis  tabors.  He  wrote  on  completing  it  this 
prayer:  "Now  may  the  Spirit  who  gave  the 
word,  andcalled  me.  I  Irust.  tobe  an  Interpreter 
of  it,  graciously  and  powerfully  apply  it  to  the 
hearts  of  siuners,  even  to  gathering  an  elect 
people  from  tbe  long-estranged  Persians." 
Many  wonderful  facts  in  later  years  show  that 
tbis  prayer  is  being  answered. 

The  next  laborer  was  the  Rev.  C.  G,  Pfander 
of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society.  He  visited 
Persia  In  1829,  aud  at  intervals  for  a  few  years 
sojourned  there,  passing  part  of  bis  time  in 
Sbusba,  Georgia,  where  his  brethren  from  Ger- 
many theu  bad  a  flourishing  mission.  This 
learned  aud  devoted  man  came  near  sealing  his 
testimony  with  bis  blood  at  Eermanshab,  in 
Weetern  Persia,  but  was  preserved  for  pro- 
tracted tabors.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in 
1869,  His  great  work  for  Persia  is  "The 
Balance  of  Truth,"  a  hook  comparing  Christi- 
anity and  Mohammedanism,  This  work  and 
several  other  treatises  on  the  controversy  with 
Islam  were  published  in  India,  and  are  doing  a 
great  deal  secretly  in  Persia  lo  direct  the  thou- 
sands whose  faith  in  their  religion  is  shaken. 
The  same  works,  nerbaps  unwisely  published 
in  Turkey  before  Dr.  Pfander's  death,  led  to 
severe  persecution,  and  lo  a  strict  suppression 
of  all  books  aimed  at  Ibe  system  of  Islam.  But 
the  books  still  live,  and  have  their  work  to  do, 
for  they  are  exhaustive  nnd  unanswerable. 

In  1833  the  Rev.  Frederic  Haas,  another 
German  missionary,    with  his  colleagues,  on 
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being  obliged  to  leave   Russia  entered   Persia,  Mobammeil,      It   became  evident  lliat   Provi- 

and   for  a  time  they  made  theiv  headquarters  deuce  bad  not  yet  opi;ued  Hie  way  to   labor 

in  Tabriz.     Mr.  Haas  especially  was  eminentiy  directly  for  (be  Mohammedaus,  aud  tUe  effort 

fitted   for  llie   peculiar   work  among   Persian  was  abandoned. 

Moslems,  aud  he  gained  cxieusive  iuflueoce  and  Tbus  in  ISSo  there  were  three  men  aud  two 

respect  umoug  them,     llad  Ibe   mission  bi:en  women  ou  the  Held,  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Mis- 

sustaiDCil  by  the  Society  of  Basle,  the  lighC  uf  sion  was  fairly  begun.     The  roll  of  tbls  niissioD 

the  gospel   might  have  spread.      Dr.  Perkins  counts  fifty-two  missionaries,  men  and  women, 

iu   1837  met  them  as  they  were   leaving   the  sent  out  previous  to  1871.     Time  would  fail  to 

country,   aud   says:   "They   retired,  nol  from  tell  of  all  these.     The  pioneers,  Messrs.  Perkins 

choice,   hut   from    necessity.      Their   Society  and  Grant,  were  enthusiastic  and  apostolic  men. 

decided  not  to  cutitiuue  opemlious  unless  the  One  of  tbeiu,  Dr.  Oraut,  finished  his  citreer  iu 

cospel    could    he   openly    i>roclaimed    to    the  1845.     Thousands  in  America  aod  Eugland  be- 

MobammedaDs.       This    is   impracticable;   life  came  familiar  with  bis  work  through  his  tetters 

would  be  tlie  price  of  the  attempt."    Mr,   Haas  and  his  book  on  the  "  ilountain  Nestoriaus," 

was    pastor    until  receut  years  in   his   native  and  bia  "Memoir.'"  written  by  a  colleague  in  the 

Wurtemberg,  and  has  done  niucb  for  Persia  in  mouniain  work,  Dr,  Laurie.     His  grave  is  by 

times  of  famine,  and  in  his  efforts  to  establish     *'■"  -' -"  ■'  -  "" — ■-   — >■"-  ■> ■  -» 

an  orphan  asylum. 

In  1888  Kev.  Wm.  Glen,  D  D.,  a  Scottish 

missionary,   entered    Persia.      He    bad    spent  Justin  Perkins,  D.D., 

"  'ii  Astrachan  in  Russia,  on  a  trans-  more  than  tUirty-six  ye 

'•" He  spent  four  day  of  li-69.     His  emiii 

'abriz  aud  Tehe-  In  pioneer  work,  aud  iu  makiug  koowu  the 
ing  tbe  work  with  the  help  of  native  Nestoriaos,  especially  through  h^  volume 
scholars.  Dr.  Glen's  version  of  the  Old  Testa-  called  "Eight  Years'  Residence  in  Persia," 
meut  and  Hl-lu'^  Marlyu's  of  the  New  formed  published  in  1848;  also  in  beginning  the  system 
a  handsome  edition  of  tbe  whole  Bible,  complete  ofeducatiou;  in  translating  and  carry  ing  through 
in  1847.  Dr.  Gleu,  at  nearly  seventy,  relumed  the  press  the  Scriptures  m  luiKiem  Syriac;  m 
to  Persia  to  circulate  tbe  Scriptures,  and  had  preparing  a  leligious  literature,  and  in  fosler- 
the  pleasure  of  sowing  the  seed,  but  did  not  mg  aud  encouraging  every  good  work  of  mis- 
live  to  see  any  large  harvest  gathered.  sioiiaries  und  uative  Christians,  and  the  patrons 
8,  MissiO>'  OP  THE  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  183-1  to  in  America  and  Euglaud.  In  bis  later  days  be 
1871.— About  the  year  1837  the  erratic  advun-  was  a  real  patriarch,  with  all  Ibe  venerable  I lear- 
turer  and  converted  Jew,  Dr.  Joseph  Wolf,  ing  and  deep  i>iety  of  the  best  fathei-sot old. 
in  travelling  tbrougU  tbe  East  made  a  short  The  force  of  missionaries  was  steadily  iu- 
vlsit  to  the  Nestorians  of  Persiu.  A  paragraph  creaaeil  from  time  to  time  liy  the  arrival  of 
from  bis  writings  led  Dr.  Anderson  of  the  several  able  men, — Messrs.  Hnlladay  and  Stock- 
American  Board  to  direct  Mesars.  SLuith  and  ing  in  1837;  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Breath,  tbe 
Dwight  in  esploring  the  Armenian  field  to  printer,  in  1840;  Mr.  Stoddard  iu  1843;  Mr. 
extend  their  tour  to  Oroomiiih,  Persia.  In  the  Cocbrau  in  1848;  Mr.  Coan  iu  1849;  Mr.  Khea 
spring  of  1831  they  spent  a  week  among  the  in  1851— most  with  tlicir  wives;  aud  Miss  Fiske 
Nestorians,  and  reported  ibeir  visit  as  the  most  iu  1843,  and  Mi»t  Itice  in  1847.  These  were 
satisfactory  aud  interesting  of  the  whole  tour,  men  aud  women  of  marked  piety  and  chamcter. 
(See  "  Researches  of  Smith  and  Dwight.")  The  Four  of  the  men  aud  two  of  tbe  women  fur- 
liberal  viewsof  these  Christians,  their  loveof  the  nished  subjects  for  mlssioniiry  biography,  and 
Scriptures,   their  rejection   of  image -worship,  exerted  a  greater  reflex  inllueucc  upon  the  life 


auricular  confession,  and  other  errors  of  tlie  and  spirituality  of  Ibe  church  at  home  Ihau 
Pupal  Church,  nuirked  them  as  in  siime  sense  their  direct  Influence  could  have  exerted  if  tbey 
the  Protestauts  of  the  East.     As  the  wasting      had  never  become  missionaries.     The  second 


remuant    of     Ibe    nuce     great    Syriac-Persian      ceueralion  of  missiomiries  came  in  1; 

Church  Ibey  awakened  a  peculiar  sympathy.  Five  young  ministers,  one  physician,  two  siugle 

and  started  also  the  hope  that  with  the  candle-  ladies,  and  tlve  married  ladies  tbeu  joined  the 

stick  replaced  and  tbe   flame   rekindled   they  mission.     This  large  company  soon  faded  away 

would  again  be  the  light- bearers  to  tbe  regions  through  dentil  and  Ill-health,  so  that  in  1864  of 

of  Ihe  Far  East.  tlie  whole  company  onlv  two  ministers,  Messrs. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  determined  to  establish  a  Shedd  and  Labaree  ana  their  wives,  aud  Mrs. 

mission  to  the  Nestorians.     Rev.  Justin  Perkins  Rhea,  were  left  on  tbe  field.     Dr,  Van  Norden 

andhiswifeemlarkediu  ihefall  of  1833.    They  and  his  wife  joined  the  mission  in   1808  and 

reached  Tabriz  aliout  a  year  later,  and  in  the  Miss  Dean  in  1868.     Of  tbe  missionaries  of  the 

summer  of  1835  were  jomed  by  Dr.  imd  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  there  remain  in  the  work  at  tills 

Grant.     Thislittlecompany  of  two  missionaries  dpte  (1890)   five   persons,   Messrs.    Shedd  and 

and  Ibeir  wives  arrived  at  Oi-oomiah  formally  Laharee  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Dean, 

to  occupy  Ibe  place  as  a  station  iu  November,  The  average  missionary  life  of  the  seventeen 

1835.     Meanwhile  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  1834  men  who  died  or  left  the  work  previous  lo  1870 

sent  out  tlie  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrick,  who  had  spe-  was  nine  years  and  two  months.    The  average 

cially  prepared  himself  to  explore  the  Mobam-  of  the  women  was  higher. 

medan  field  of   Persia  and  Central  Asia.     He  The  work  of  Ihe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  almost 

coniinued  a  missionary  till  1843.    He  travelled  entirety  for  the  Nestorians,  numbering  almut 

exlensively   in   company  with   Mr.  Haas,  aud  100,000  souls,  partly   in   Persia  and   partly  in 

both  came  near  losing  their  lives  in  an  eneoun-  Koordistan.  under  Turkish  rule, 

ter  with  the  Mollahsiu  Ispahan.     Mr.  Merrick's  Tbe  stages  of   progress  at  Oroomiah  maybe 

laborB  resulted  only  in  leaching  some  Persian  noticed. 

youths  the  Euglish  language  and  science,  and  (1)  The   Preparatory  IViwA.— "When    Messrs. 

in   tmnslating    tbe   Sheali   traditional  Life  of  Perkins    and    Grant    reached    Oroomiah    Ibey 
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found  a  people  entirely  accessible.  In  (act, 
their  anival  was  one  general  welcome  from  the 
ecclesiastics  and  tlie  people.  Tbe  bisbops 
^ave  them  cordial  co-operation  Id  ibe  prosecu- 
tioD  of  tbcir  mls^ouary  labors,  regavdiug  Ibem 
not  as  rivals,  but  as  teachers  and  coadjutors  iu 
Ibe  work  of  iDstruclion  and  improvement  of 
their  people.    Tbe  inHueuee  of  Dr.  Grant  as  a 

Iibjsiciaii  waa  very  great  with  tbe-governor  and 
catling  men  of  the  iloslems.  and  tbe  King  of 
Persia  sent  a  special  finnan  to  express  his  rleas- 
ure  that  teachers  had  come  from  the  New  World 
to  instruct  his  stibjects,  and  a!so  to  command 
their  protection. 

Tbe  Brat  formal  work  was  to  prepare  a  series 
of  cards  in  the  common  language,  that  had  not 
till  Iben  been  reduced  to  writing.  The  first 
school  was  begun  in  a  basement  in  January, 
18a6,  with  seven  small  boys.  This  was  the  germ 
of  the  training-school  on  Mouut  Seir  that  has 
sent  out  scores  of  preachers  and  teachers,  and 
that  is  now  continued  as  Oroominh  College. 
Aboktt  two  years  later  Mrs.  Grant  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  lew  little  girls,  the  germ  of  the 
female  seminary.  In  the  first  year  three  village 
schools  were  opened.  This  number  increased 
till  over  seventy  schools  in  lesa  than  ten  years 
were  in  successful  bperati on .  In  1840  the  print- 
ing-press arritrdr  anil  the  Scriptures  were  so  tar 
tRinslaled  that  portions  were  at  once  struck 
off.  Preaching  was  soon  begun  in  the  station 
chapel,  in  various  village  churches  and  in  the 
schools.     Privately  and   publicly,  by  teaching, 

E reaching,  and  printing,  Ibe  seed  was  sown 
roadcast.  Hundreds  had  learned  to  read;  the 
people  were  friendly,  and  scores  of  tbe  ecclesi- 
astics had  been  under  instruction.  The  mission- 
aries propbesied  to  the  dry  bones;  but  there 
were  few  if  any  signs  of  spiritual  movement  or 
life. 

(3|  The  It! gathering. —Al\er  the  lapse  of  ten 
years  of  faith  and  toil  the  harvest  came  in  the 
two  mission  schools.  Says  Mr.  Stoddard:  "  On 
December  l»tta,  1845,  tbe  Spirit  came  in  both 
schools  in  wonderful  power.  From  that  time 
the  interest  rapidly  increased,  until  two  days 
after,  as  I  was  going  lo  preaching  service  with 
one  of  tbe  brethren,  we  heard  tbe  voice  of  prayer 
intermingled  with  sobs  on  every  side.  After  ex- 
ercists  of  the  deepest  solemnity  we  closed  the 
meeting;  but  not  one  moved  from  his  seat. 
When  at  last  they  left,  they  Cocked  to  my 
study,  and  it  waa  filled  to  overflowing  with 
anxious  inquirers.  Then,  with  emotions  that  I 
can  never  describe,  I  unfolded  with  faltering 
tongue  Ibe  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  lo  one  com- 
pany after  another,  till  near  midnight.  The 
morning  light  brought  with  It  a  repetition  of 
similar  scenes.  Rising  very  early  I  found  in- 
(lUirera  waiting  lo  be  guided  to  Jeans."  Thus 
tbe  work  with  deepening  power  continued  for 
about  two  months  in  the  two  schools.  At  the 
close  of  that  time  fifty  of  the  pupils  bad  Iwen 
hopefully  convened.  Thence  the  work  spread 
throughout  the  miaaion  premises  and  to  aeveral 
of  tbe  villages  wiib  something  like  penlccoslal 
power  and  results,  entirely  changing  the  face  of 
the  missionary  work,  as  tbe  outgushing  of  a 
stream  of  water  changes  a  Persian  desert  into  a 
garden  of  flowera  and  fruits.  Other  similar 
revivals  followed,  and  no  year  Las  passed  since 
then  without  some  portion  of  the  field  being 
blessed.  A  general  enlightening  and  elevating 
influence   went    forth    among   the   Neslorian 
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people.     Nearly  a  thous,ind  had  bet 
to  the  communion  previous  to  1870. 

d)  (Ji'ganizing  and  I'raiiiiiig.—lhe  revivals 
brought  some  hundreds  of  couvuila  lo  be  trained 
and  organized  under  difficult  circumstances. 
The  missionaries  did  not  seek  to  form  a  new 
church,  but  to  see  a  revival  of  pure  religion  in 
the  old  church.  For  many  yeais  an  honest 
efiorl  was  made  lo  reform  the  old  body  without, 
destroying  its  organization.  This  effort  failed. 
One  reason  was  Chat  tbe  patriarch  did  his  ut- 
most, hj  his  threats  and  persecutions,  to  alienate- 
the  spiritual-minded.  Also,  the  converts  could 
no  longer  accept  the  unscriplural  practices 
and  ranK  abuses  that  prevaileif,  and  it  became 
evident  that  there  waa  no  melhod  to  do  away 
with  these  abuses  and  pi-actices.  The  converts- 
also  asked  for  better  cave,  and  purer  and  better 
Instruclionand  meuna  of  grace,  than  they  found 
in  ihe  dead  language  and  rituals  and  ordinances- 
of  the  oid  church.  The  training  began,  some- 
tbingasWesley'sclassesln  England  began,  with 
no  intention  of  disturbing  the  old  establishment. 
The  tonverls  were  invitftd  to  join  with  the  mis- 
sionaries In  their  communion,  and  the  mission- 
aries examined  the  candidates  and  exercised 
needed  discipline.  As  the  number  became  too 
large  and  widely-  scattered  to  come  all  to  one 
place,  it  was  divided,  and  after  a  time  the  native 
ordained  preacheiB  became  pastois,  and  local 
churches  arose  and  assumed  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  In  time  these  pastors  and 
elders  from  tbe  churches  and  the  other  preach- 
ers, including  bishops,  pi-esbytei-s,  and  deacons, 
all  of  whom  had  received  ordination  in  the  old 
church,  metinconfei'cncewith  the  missionaries. 
The  first  conference  was  iu  1862.  This  confer- 
ence adopted  very  simple  rules  of  order  and 
discipline,  and  a  brief  confession  of  faitb.  Thus. 
the  separation  tookplace  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
or  controversy.  Thei-e  was  no  violent  disrup- 
tion, no  bitter  words  were  spoken  of  the  old' 
church  or  its  ecclesia  sties.  Some  things  were; 
taken  from  the  canons  and  rituals  of  ancient 
usage,  others  from  Ihe  usages  of  Protestant 
churches.  The  patriarch  in  office  at  the  time 
was  at  first  very^  friendly  to  Dr.  Grant  and 
tbe  Mountain  Mission,  and  personally  aided 
in  supei-intending  the  building  of  mission 
bouses;  subsequently  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  break  up  the  mission.  His  most  able 
brother,  however.  Deacon  Isaac,  accepted  the 
evangelical  doctrines,  and  till  his  dealh  in 
186B  was  the  foi-emost  man  in  the  reformed 
communion.  Of  Ihe  bishops,  three  uniled  with 
the  reform,  and  died  in  the  evangelical  com- 
munion.— MarElias  of  Geogtapa,  Mar  Toban- 
nan  of  Gavalan,  and  Mar  Joseph  of  Bohlan.  A 
large  majority  of  the  presbyters  of  tbe  old 
church  in  Persia  joined  the  reform  movement, 
and  as  large  a  proportion  of  Ibe  deacons;  and  ■ 
tbe  same  is  true  of  the  Maleks  or  leading  men. 

The  work  accomplished  under  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  was  to  establish  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  appliances  and  parts  of  an  aggressive  ref- 
ormation in  this  old  church  a  thousand  miles 

east  of  Constantinople,  in  the  heart  of  Islam 

the  press,  the  training-schools  lor  young  men 
and  young  women,  a  band  of  over  fifty  native 
pastors  and  evangelists,  an  aggregate  of  over 
eighty  schools  and  congregations.  The  results 
■were  great  in  themselves,  and  greater  iu  their 
bearing  upon  the  future. 

The  aggregate  of  appropriations  mode  by  th* 
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A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  Ihe  nearly  38  years  of  its 
Buperiuieudence  was  about  $580,000— an  aver- 
age of  |la,470per  annum.  Tlie  long  inland  iour- 
ney  renders  Persia  difficult  of  acceas,  and  oue 
of  the  most  expensive  in  the  outlay  for  travel 
of  the  mUfiioiis  undeitaken  from  America,  wbite 
it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  iu  the  employment  of 
native  agencies  and  expenses  on  the  field. 

8.  Missions  op  the  Phesbvtekian  Board. 
1871  ti 

branci  , 

the  New  School  body  ceased  its  support  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  claimed  a  portion  of  the 
mission  as  its  beiitaee.  " The  Mission  lo  the 
Nestoriana"  changed  its  name,  and  since  18T0 
is  called  "  The  Mission  to  Persia,"  and  Ihe  field 
was  transferred  lo  the  care  of  Ihe  Preshyteriau 
Board  in  1871.  The  missionaries  at  the  lime  of 
the  transfer  were  4  ordained  missionaries  and 
their  wives,  one  physician  and  hia  wife,  and  one 
single  lady.  To  these  have  been  added  since 
I87I,  18  ordained  men  and  their  wivea.  4  phy- 
wciaoa  and  llieir  wives,  31  single  ladies  itwo  of 
whom  are  physicians),  and  4  single  gentleman 
(oue  of  them  a  physician):  in  all  26  men  and  43 
women.  Some  of  these  have  been  removed  by 
death;  a  lar^r  number  have  failed  iu  health 
and  returned  to  Ameriisi.  The  mi3.«ii>;i  staff  of 
workers  at  preseutiu  Persia  is  IS  men  and  27 

The  expansion  of  effort  has  been  great  in 
theae  years.  In  18T0  the  mission  considered 
it  an  urgent  duty  to  embrace  at  once  within 
their  efforla  the  Armenians  and  Moslems  of  Cen- 
tral Persia.  This  elfort  was  seconded  by  the 
Board.  Teheran  was  occupied  as  a  station  iu 
1873;  Tabriz  in  ISTi;  Haniadau  in  1883;  Sal- 
mas  in  1S86;  and  the  station  for  Mountain 
Nestorians  was  revived  in  l^irki.sh  territorv  iu 
1889.  The  area  of  country  brought  wiLhin 
evangelizing  labor  has  been  greativ  eulargcd. 
The  eleven  misaionaiJes  in  1870  are  now  Tour 
times  as  many.  The  one  station  has  become  six. 
The  territory  was  too  extended  for  annual 
meeliuga  of  missionaries  separated  by  twenty 
days  of  caravan  travel,  and  speaking  several  lan- 
guages. In  1883  the  mission  was  cllvided  Into 
West  Persia  and  East  Persia.  A  glance  at  the 
first  fifly  years  of  this  American  Mission  shows 
that  the  American  Church  has  sent  to  Persia — a 
fiiroff  and  iuland  nation,  with  which  our  coun- 
try has  few  cominerdttl  or  political  relations — 
nearly  a  hundred  of  her  chosen  sons  and 
daughters,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $1,300,000  of 
free  contributions  for  these  missionaries  and  for 
evangelizing  and  educating  the  people.  Such 
is  the  recoKl  in  honor  of  Christ  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  men  in  a  land  so  far 
away.  The  present  annual  expenditure  of  this 
mission  is  far  iu  advance  of  former  times,  as  the 
work  and  number  of  stations  have  increased. 
But  in  a  great  measure  the  work  isstillprepara- 

Ihe  We»tem  Mission  embraces  the  province  of 
Azerbaijan,  and  a  large  portion  of  Koordistan. 
the  lauds  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Media,  and 
indirectly  a  much  larger  region  In  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Turkey.  The  work  is  first  for  the 
nominal  Christians,  and  then  for  Jews,  Mos- 
lems, and  others.  Among  the  Syrian  or  Nes- 
toriun  Christians  there  is  the  old  work,  con- 
tinued in  Oroomiah  aud  the  mountains. 

The  Oroomiah  station  continues  lo  flourish. 
The  reform  among  the  Nestorians  shows:  cora- 
■- 'n  1857,  310;  iu  1877,  1,087;  aud  in 


1889  over  3,000,  The  Reformed  Evaugelical 
Church;  the  roll  of  miuisters  shows  4U  fully 
ordained  men,  aud  30  others,  liceuliates;  also 
87  elders,  ami  91  deaconesses  of  the  congrega- 
tious.  Tlie  Reformud  Church  has  its  synod; 
also  a  native  board  of  missions  Ihat  meets 
monthly  with  the  missionaries.  By  combining 
funds  und  eouusela  with  tlie  niissionurius,  a  sys- 
tem of  pastoral  care  and  itinerant  labors  Is  in 
operation,  which  alms  as  fast  as  possible  to 
reach  all  the  Christian  population,  and  lo  cany 
the  gospel  to  all  the  (rther  popiilulious.  The 
people  are  generally  very  p<Kir  in  worldly 
goods,  bul  are  able  to  do  much  for  their  own 
support  and  for  llie  spread  of  Ihe  gospel — aver- 
aging aboul  a  dollar  n  year  to  a  ciimmunicHnt, 
wiien  wages  are  but  ten  aud  twelve  cents  a  day 
for  work.  The  niissiouarv  spirit  is  embodied 
in  their  creed  as  well  as  the  history  of  ancient 
tiunea,  and  ia  seen  in  daily  elForts  of  many  men 
and  women,  espedally  the  youiu  luyiiicu. 
There  is  a  ^r[>wiug  zeal  to  preach  to  Jews, 
Kuords,  Persians,  and  Moslems;  aud  as  the  fields 
are  ripening  for  the  elokle,  tliese  native  Chris- 
tians are  to  lie  the  reapers.  They  have  already 
gulhereil  the  tii-st-fruits  among  all  these  classes. 

The  first  and  highest  call  in  a  growing  native 
church  is  for  a  native  miiiistiiy,  and  here  this 
lield  coLuparea  with  anv  other  iii  Western  Asia, 
The  college  is  atthe^ead  of  the  educatioual 
work,  wilh  a  theological  class,  a  scientific  course, 
an  industrial  department,  and  a  few  mL-dic-al 
students.  New  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Ihe  same  yai-d  with  the  liospilal,  and  thus  the 
two  agencies  form  a  centre  of  great  infiuence. 
In  the  city  of  Oroomuih  ia  the  Fidelia  Fiwlte 
Female  Seminary,  with  new  buildinei  erected  in 
1888.  foredueatinggirla.  During  the  winter  iu 
the  villages  far  and  near  are  over  100  parochial 
schools,  giving  educntiou  to  3,500  children. 
The  Sabbnth-seliool  is  the  auxiliary  in  all  the 
congregikl  ions  attend e<l  by  young  and  old  lolhe 
number  of  about  5.000.  These  agencies  are 
aidetl  by  (be  prinliug- press  and  small  monthly 
papers,  by  colporteur  work,  and  still  more  by 
the  medical  arm  of  the  service.  There  are  other 
schemes  of  benevolence  in  an  orpliauage  con- 
ducted by  Deacon  Abraham,  a  native  brother, 
and  in  relief  for  sufferers  in  time  of  famine. 
Two  seveie  famines  have  passed  over  the  region 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  the  misaion 
has  been  the  means  of  relieviug  thousands. 
The  poor  and  oppressed  and  persecuted  and 
unfortunate  come  to  the  missionary  for  assist- 
ance and  help. 

A  notable  event  was  the  celebration  of  the 
jubilee  of  this  work  in  1885,  followed  by  pre- 
vailing revivals  in  many  of  the  congregations. 
The  hope  of  the  work  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  its  convincing  and  renewing  power. 
Thousands  of  hearta  are  more  or  less  convinced, 
aud  there  is  opportunity  for  the  work  to  grow 
manyfold  before  it  is  completed.  There  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  in  several  self-supporting 
churclies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  has  owned  and  blessed 
the  work  among  the  Ncatorians;  multitudes  of 
souls  have  been  saved,  and  the  foundations  of 
a  new  and  lasting  reformation  laid.  The  hope 
is  certainly  cherished  that  the  Nestorians  may 
be  rapidly  enlightened  and  won  to  living  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  through  the  station  at  Oroo- 
miah,  but  from   the   renewed   activity  in  the 
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Christianb.  — For  account  of  the  work  of  ihis     schools,  Ihe 

Society  among  i  lie  NeMlorians,  see  nrljcle  ou  tbe 

Society. 

Work    among    fJte   Armenians    in 
Persia. — Many  Armenians  dwelt  in  Norl.heia 


Persia  In  ancient  time?.  'I'he 
Central  Persia  (lute  from  lie  time  of  Shah 
Alibis,  when  40,000  were  lert  into  captivity  from 
Trans-Caucasia  and  seltled  near  Ispahan.  In 
the  wur  of  1630  witli  Russia  the  Armenians 
were  accused  of  wishing  to  hetray  Tabriz  into 
their  hands,  and  their  massacre  was  planned. 
They  were  saved  by  the  English  residents,  who 
placed  guards  at  the  entrances  of  the  Armenian 
quartos.  At  that  time  9,000  families  of  Ar- 
menians fled  from  Persia.  Afterwards  Abbas 
Mirza  secured  the  priests  in  his  service  by 
presents,  and  induced  Armenians  lo  return  by 
granting  them  special  privileges. 

Small  communities  of  Armenians  are  scattered 
throui;hout  Persia.  In  the  fertile  plans  of  Sal- 
mas  and  Oroomiah,  under  the  shadow  of  Ara- 
rat, on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Elburz  in 
Kuradngh,  through  the  valleys  of  Bahhtiari,  on 
the  shores  of  (be  Caspian,  in  the  cities  of  Tabriz, 
Teheran,  Hamadao.  Ispahan,  Maragha,  Kboi, 
and  their  surrounding  districts,  are  these  com- 
munities of  Armenians,  wonderfully  preserved 
by  Goil  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  Mobam- 
mesliins.  There  is  certainly  a  grand  purpose  in 
this  providence.  Their  presence  enables  mis. 
slonaries  and  evangelists  lo  occupy  as  preaching 
stations  all  these  places,  and  not  only  to  labor 
for  lliem,  but  for  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Armenians    themselves,    too.    will    become    a 


mptallic  mirror  which  once  reflected  (he  light, 
but  is  now  rusted,  and  needs  repolishing  to 
reflect  Christ's  glory  round  about- 

The  efforts  to  teach  the  Armenians  of  Persia 
are  of  recent  origin  compared  with  work  for 
Ne^torians.  The  missionaries  living  in  Arme- 
nian communities  have  given  most  of  their  time 
to  Mussulman  work.  Only  very  recently  bos 
the  mission  takeu  action  that  they  should  learn 
the  Armenian  language.  The  intolerance  of 
Is'iam  has  driven  them  more  to  work  for 
Armenians,  Now  the  stations  of  the  Fresbyle- 
rian  Mission  at  Tabriz.  Teheran,  Hamadan.  and 
Salmas.  and  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
at  Ispahan,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  work  for 
Armenians.  At  each  of  these  places  is  a  pros- 
psrous  girls' boarding  school.  At  Ispahan  is  a 
large  and  flourishing  boys'  school,  with  several 
hundred  pupils.  Id  Hamadan  almost  all  the 
Armenian  children  of  school  age  are  in  Protes 
tant  schools.  In  Tehernn  and  Tabriz  the 
schools  meet  much  opposition  ami  competition. 
In  the  latter  place  Ihe  Armenians  have  two  graded 
schools  with  seven  rooms,  and  liberally  paid, 
well-trained  teachers.  The  miision  school  has  W 
pupils,  and  a  fine  class  of  young  men  }ust  readj 
for  a  theological  course.  There  are  "u  organ 
ized  churches  in  Persia,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  Armenians,  with  perhaps  325  mem 
bers.  the  lai^est  congregation  being  in  Julfa, 
near  Ispahan.  A  lack  of  Armenian  teachers 
and  preachers  has  been  greatly  felt,  but  it  is  now 
on  the  point  of  being  supplied,  and  we  can 
anticipate  greater  progress  in  the  future. 

Every  forward  step  is  contested  by  the 
Armenians  and  their  ecclesiastics.  The  validity 
ot  Protestant  marriage,  the  purchase  of  houses, 
the   establishment    of    new    out-stations    and 


to  new  places— each  ad-  • 
of  a  burst  of  opposition 
which  frequently  is  not  quieted  until  settled  by 
the  government.  Someiimes  they  resort  to  tiie 
boycott.  Mussulman  work  has  been  disturbed 
and  persecution  brought  on  by  their  instigation. 
Their  belief  that  by  dividing  their  race  wo 
weaken  tbem  politically  is  a  great  hindrance. 
The  prospects  are  that  the  uoik  among  the 
Armenians  will  be  slow, 

Persian  Vemlon.— The  Persian  belongs 
to  the  Iranic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages,  and  is  used  in  Persia.  India,  etc. 
Translations  into  the  ancient  Persian  of  single 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  only  are 
known  :  (o)  Of  the  0:d  Testament,  the  Penta- 
teuch, Proverbs,  Ectlesiasies,  and  Song  of 
Songs  were  slavishly  translated  fiom  Ihe  He- 
brew,— the  Penlaleuch  by  Jacob  ben  Joseph 
Tawns,  and  the  other  txKiks  by  an  unknown 
Jew.  The  former  was  published  in  Conslanli- 
nople  in  Hebiew  characters  in  1646,  and  again 
in  Ihe  London  Polyglot  in  Persian  cbaiact^rs 
with  a  Latin  translation  :  the  latter  are  still  es- 
tant  in  a  MS.,  No.  51S.  at  the  Paris  National 
Library.  (6i  Of  the  New  Testament  there  are 
two  versions  of  the  Gospels,  one  made  ftom  the 
Greek,  ihe  other  from  the  Peshito.  The  for- 
mer was  edited  according  to  two  MSS.  by 
Whetock  and  Picrson  iLonBon,  1657);  the  latter 
is  contained  in  the  London  PoIyg:ot,  and  was 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Ch.  Bode 
(Htlmstadt,  17G1).  All  these  versions  are  pre- 
pared in  the  modern  Persian  ;  even  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  was  made  at  a  late 
period,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  rendering  of 
'■Babel "in  Gen.  10-10,  by  "Bagdad,"  which 
was  built  in  the  year  773.  An  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Persian  was 
made  by  Nadir  Sbab,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels  was  prepared  by  the  Jesuits  Duhan  and 
Desvigoes  in  1740.  It  was  edited  by  Professor 
Dom,  Petersburg,  1848. 

In  the  present  century  different  translations 
into  Persian  were  made.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  by  ibe  Calcutia  Auxiliary  Society 
in  1816.  and  at  London  In  1635,  according  to  a 
version  made  by  Babat ;  Henry  Marlyn's  ver- 
F'on  was  printed  at  St  Pelersbui^  1818,  Calcutta 
1836.  and  after.  The  Psalms,  too,  as  translated 
by  Heury  Martyn,  were  published  in  1816  at 
Calcutta;  and  republished  at  London,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Lee,  in  1824.  The 
Book  of  Genesis,  translated  by  Mirza  JafBer, 
was  printed  at  London  in  1837;  and  Isaiah,  as 
rendered  by  Mirza  Ibrahim,  was  also  published 
at  London  in  1884.  At  last  the  entire  Old  Tes- 
tament, translated  by  the  Archdeacon  T.  Robin- 
son, was  Issued  in  1838,  afler  fourteen  years  had 
been  spent  on  thenoikof  translation.  Another 
translaiion  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  the 
Bev  W.  Glen,  of  the  Scottish  Mission  at  As- 
trakhan, was  published  between  1830  and  1847, 


a  century,  was  published  in  a  revised  form  in 
1877,  the  revision  having  been  made  by  the  Rev. 
N  R.  Bruce,  a  Scottish  missionary  %tation«l  at 
Julfa,  near  Ispahan.  In  the  same  year  a  re- 
vision committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Bruce  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Revs.  J.  Bassell  and  J.  L.  Potter  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Missions,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purppse  of  revising  Ibe  Persian 
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Scriptures.     A  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Eruce's  enioglhe  ptople,  and  on  lbe25thof  Juue,  1890, 

reviMOU  of  Henry  MMtyn's  New  Testament  was  Mr.  Peuzotii,  tlie  luiDisier,  was  arresiud   and 

published  at  Loudon  in  1881,  Ibe  edition  con-  put  iu  prison,  clinrged  wilti  ollcDdiu):  tlie  Ian, 

aisting  of  6,000  copies ;    anolber  edition  waa  wlijcli  bas  bec-u  ptaclically  a  dead  letter.    At 

issued  in  1885.    The  revision  of  Ihe  Old  Testa-  present  wriilng  (Jannaiy,  1891)  be  is  still  in 

ment  has  also  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Bruce,  prisim.     Tbe  United  Slalts  Govenimtnt  c;innot 

and  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Psalms  were  pub-  interfere  olticiiilly,  since  Mr.  Penzotti  Is  an 

lished  in  1888.  Italiiui,  bat  tbo  consul  has  been  lustincted  to 

use  bis  personal  Influence  lo  secure  ilie  release 

{Spectmen  tereea.     John  3;  16.)  of  the  prisoner.     The  Italian  Goveruuitnt  has 

—  been  strangely  apathetic.  In  the  mean  time  much 

.    t\                    11               \    \    .      <^  t  popular  indigiiation  has  been  aroused  in  Ptru, 

■w«l;  fc..™j^    \j    0\^  V-^     '-!>->     '^\  and  several  public  meetings  have  lieeii  held  to 

^  agitate   the  question  of   freedom   of  religion, 

^t-     .    t          i\-  \  \       •    '-KT    -■  i     K'  Over  2,000  people,  among  them  many  ot   tbo 

jyj^ -s^^Ji      )jy^    ""H  *'JJ'   ■-*  most  prominent  citizens,  attended  such  a  meet- 

^            ^  ing  in   Limn   recently;    the   press  have  come 

»)      S\L        \     •  \  A    \      .     S      C  out  strongly  in  favor  of  freedom  of  religious 

JT"   — "^  ;j;      O^    3'    Ji    -^W^J^  belief  and  worship,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 

^  Ihe  prohibition  of  tbe  Proteslaut  religion  will 

JL<\.  J^\>        ioojCl    ,Mj  be  removed  ere  tbe  close  of  this  year. 

'  """^                    ■  PeMhawar,  a  city  and   milititry  post    in 

Hebrew  character.  Punjab,  India,  876  miles  from  Lalion.-,  liJO  miles 

from  Kabul:  the  oulposl  against  Afghan islnn. 

mm    nOTI   in>m    ITp  1»   «^^  ra  SVI  The  modem  city  bos  but  slight  arcTiitecUiral 

'     ■         '    '                   -  -  pretentions,  the  houses  being  genenilly  buill  of 

nS  Trtrib,  •'MtrW.  ai  to  'nSW  -nmn    ns  small  bricks  of  mud,  held  together  by  a  wooden 

■«L_'»..u   .uu..^  -«u-  »_     ..  _-   .»    ^»  framework,  and  excepi  the  priucipnlthoiough- 

•Vbn   TllS   1»B^«  TW    -a     na.OS   in   «n  f^..^  ^U   the  streets  are  naVrow  end  croohed. 

jnaK-*  •nsa  ""WaiaT  Osia  mOS  ^he  sanliary  arrangements  are  good,  and  water 

l-MK    n  wa     «Jiji   iw/J    nwi  pi^^i^     Onl^de  of  Ihe  cii^  are  lovely  fruit 

„                       . ,.       t  o     .1.  A !„     ™,i  1  1.  gardens,  which  form  a  favcu'ite  pleasure-ground 

Pern,  a  republic  of  South  America,  which  s^  ,^^  ^     ^^     Population  of  cftyand  suburbs, 

lies  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  and  59,393  "^Moslems,    Hindus,    Siklw,   Christians, 

Brazi    and  Bolivia  on  tbe  east,  i-cuador  on  the  ^  i      '          Ti|i^_„  ainiiiin  (•    M    S    (1NR.1in 

.„ni,..„dCbai™. he  „„.!■.    I'—™*™  Si'^,„,!'S'^VZS™."-sL'Si,i 

the  region  ot  Ihe  Aode.,  and  the  iropfa.l  lore.t.  ,,„^  ,,  coi.dueWl  rrom  thi.  piaee.    ItaHrislau 

parlments.     Every  variety  of  climate  is  found  Petclinburee,  a  city  in  Siam,  00  the  west 

In  Peru   on  account  of  the  difference  in  eleva-  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  80  miles  southwest  of 

tion   in  various   parts.     Tbe   population  (1876)  Bangkok.      Has    10,000    Inhabllaiils.     Mission 

is2.63l,844,  besides  350,000  uncivilized  Indians,  station    (1861)    of    the     Presbyterian    Church 

Twenty  three  per  cent  of  tbe  population  are  (Nortlil;   3  missionaries,  3  missionaries'  wives, 

mixed   races,  Cholos  and  Zambos.     There  are  3  single  ladies,  IT  native  workers,  4  principal 

18,000  Europeans,  and  50,000  Asiatics,  chiefly  out-slations.     There  are  5  cburebes  located  in 

Chinese.     The  principal  cities,  with  their  popu-  Petchaburee  and  its  province,    153  commiini- 

lation,  are:  Lima,  the  capital  (101.488);  Callao,  cants,  12  day-schools;  333  pnpils,  60  Sabbath- 

the  principal   seaport  (33,502);  Arequipa  (29,-  scholars,  boys'  boarding-school,  28  boys,  girls' 

237):andCuzco(18.370).     The  constiliilion,  pro-  Industrial  school,  37  girls.     At  tbe  dispensary 

claimed  in  1856  and  revised  1860,  provides  that  4,827  patients  were  treated  in  1889. 

a  president  and  a  congress  of  two  houses  shall  »»-i~_.i.ii»Hr   n  tnwn  In   Ppni™!  ITalTrnrif. 

be^lected  every  four  year^.     The  constitution  Soulh   Alvfca^'estTK^e  Wi  ™am^^ 

rion  than  the  Roman  Catholic  though  in  really  .             Society  (1856);  1   missionaiy,   5  native 

t^u'^n\Zr1LZTfLt'Su^;^'^fT.  -t^f    ''    ciirch-^embers,    5   Schools,    37 

found  in  Callao  and  Lima,     Education  is  com-  scholars. 

pulsory,  and  is  free  in  tbe  municipal  public  Philadelphia  Kfcdlcal  IHlNslon  was 

schools.     In  1889  there  were  16,025   miles  of  the  first  established  in  the  United  Slates.     Dr. 

railway,  and  Peru  is  in  communication  by  cable  A.  B.    Klrkpatrick,   now   (1890)   a   missionary 

with  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  world.  In   Burmah.   founded    this    mission    in   1879. 

The  Amcncan  Bible  Society  through  its  col-  Headquarter,'!,  019  South  Sixth  Street;   Henry 

porteurs  prosecutes  the  only  Protestant  work  so  R,  Fox,  Superintendent.     The  Advisory  Board 

far  in  Peru,  by  distributing  tie  Bible  translated  consists  of  a  chairman,  secretary,  superinlend- 

[nto  Spanish.     The  principal  agent  of  the  Bible  ent,  four  physicians  (Including  the  chainnan). 

Society  is  an  Italian   minister,  who  has   been  seven   clergymen,  eleven   laymen,  and    seven 

holding  church   services  in  Callao,  where  he  women.     In  1889  there  was  also  a  dispensary 

gUher^  a  congregation  of  over  a  hundi'ed,  to  on  Front  Street  below  Christian,  and  one  at  S73 

whom  he  preacned  in  Spanish.     His  success  in  Frankford   Avenue.     Mr,   John  B,   Stetson,  a 

making  converts  roused  the  opposition  of  the  large  manufacturer,  has  founded  a  "mcilioal 

CriestB,  who  viewed  with  unconcern  the  services  department"  to  meet  the  wanla  of  those  needing 

1  Enffllsh.  but  saw  that  preaching  in  Spanish  medical  treatment  in  the  neighbotiiood  of  the 

wu  likely  to  prove  a  potent  means  of  enligbt-  mission    rooms,   especially   the   employees   of 
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Stelson  &  Co.  Tlie  }>flyineiit  of  one  dollar  en- 
tiilos  one  to  medical  treai  iiieiil  fui-  iLrte  months, 
the  medicines  belug  pi(>vi<ltil  at  cost,  and  uo 
one  is  turned  aviay  for  luck  of  meiina  to  meet 
the  stipulated  requirements,  Tlie  rooms  are 
open  daily  except  on  tbc  Subbatli;  a  clergj;niau 
Is  superiutGudent,  with  wliom  a  physician  is  as- 
sociated, and  tbere  is  also  a  stun  of  emineat 
practitioners  aud  specialists. 

TA«i>ei^nof  tliemissiouis  loteacb  men  and 
women  who  otherwise  would  never  hear  the 
gos|)el;  it  seeks  to 
not  sought  out  by  a 
Russians.  Arabs,  T  , 
Negroes  make  up  the  crowds  which  staud  aad 
listen  with  interest  as  the  good  news  of  salva. 
tioQ  is  proclaimed  iu  their  iiearing.  Special 
effort  is  also  made  !o  read  the  fallen  women. 

Jiethvd  and  Mean»  Ehaploj/ed. — Every  Thurs- 
day evetiing  a  lunch  is  given  tor  women  im- 
mediately after  tlio  gospel  service;  visits  are 
madu  to  those  who  are  known  in  the  variotis 
hospitals,  homes,  and  prisons;  tracts  are  dis- 
tributed, the  Bible  read,  and  prayers  offered 
with  and  for  the  sick,  and  sittiallons  are  sought 
in  which  to  place  wondering  women  who  have 
proved  lliat  they  are  tliorouglily  renewed  by 
the  gospel's  power.  Services  are  held  for  tlie 
patieuls  immcdiiitely  before  beingwaited  upon 
oy  the  doctor.  After  tlie  reading  of  a  passage 
from  the  Bible,  followed  by  a  hymn  and  pi-ayer, 
the  gospel  Is  briefly  presented  to  all  who  are  !n 
wailing.  The  Interest  of  these  meetings  is 
greatly  enhanced  and  the  attendance  increased 
by  deleftatlons  of  young  people  who  aileud,  in 
turn,  from  different  churches  in  order  to  lend 
tjie  music,  impirling  tlicir  zest  and  skill  to  this 
division  of  the  service. 

Twice  a  week,  before  the  evening  meetings, 
visits  are  fmM  to  a  number  of  the  houses  iu  the 
vicinity  hy  the  snperintendeul,  accompanied  by 
n  co-lnboi'er:  invitations  are  given  to  alieud  the 
meetings,  and  inicts,  especially  adapted  to  the 
class  being  sought,  are  distributed.  Carefully 
selected  story-books,  containing  the  gospel,  are 
also  loaned  upon  these  occasions. 

The  work  is  well-nigh  foreign  in  its  character. 
Jews  and  Italhins,  Armenians,  Arabs,  and 
monerel  Orientals  find  tlieir  way  to  the  free 
distribution  of  medicine  with  gratuitous  attend- 
ance, and  in  seeking  to  recover  health  for  the 
body  often  secure  tlie  salvation  of  their  souls. 
A  Cliristian  Armenian  from  the  Berber  country 
has  l)ecD  a  jireacher  and  interpreter  iu  the  work 
of  tlie  mission. 

RmaiU. — Many  are  the  touching  testimonies 
ot  those  who  speak  of  the  higher  good  attained 
while  tliey  were  iu  searcli  of  temporal  liealing. 
"  The  cloml  is  lifted,  I  see  the  light;"  ■'  Out  of 
my  tears,  and  away  from  my  self-trusting,  I  now 
see  Hon  as  my  Saviour;"  "  Hearing  John  8  :  12 
explained.  I  saw  my  mistake;  now  I  am  look- 
ing  to  Christ,  who  is  the  Light— I  return  home, 
thoughsick,  a  hniupy  man;"  "  Thank  Ood,  I  am 
saved!  how  I  bless  Him  for  bringing  me  here!" 
And  like  expressions  often  fall  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  have  found  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 

Tlie  following  figures  will  convey  sonie  idea 
of  the  general  results  attained: 

Nunilier  of  meetings  (at  three  dispensaries) 
756;  persons  present,  1,915;  at  evening  gospel 
meetings,  10,S86;  ot  open-air  meetings,  8,^0; 
at  Sunday-school,  1,015— toUl,  17,64(5.  Num- 
ber of  inquirers,  913;  in  previous  years,  B,353; 
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total  number  in  eleven  years,  10,166.  Tracts 
distributed  (English,  German,  Hebrew,  and 
Italia"),  35,000;  Bibles  and  Testaments  given, 
81;  visits  to  hosiatals,  prisons,  etc.,  113;  houses 
of  prostitution  visited,  140;  visitsto,  1,693;  con- 
versions of  inmates,  8,485;  women  taken  to 
reformatory  homes,  17;  received  in  the  mission, 
9;  number  furnished  with  clothing.  18;  total 
numljer  of  dispensary  cases  in  eleven  years, 
35.S31;  total  number  of  home  and  dispensary 
cases  iu  eleven  years,  45,365:  total  number  of 
home  CBSes,  19,154;  total  number  of  prescrip- 
tions put  up,  49,S50.  And  all  this  work  lias 
been  done  at  an  average  annual  expeuse  of 
about  $1,100,  which  includes  from  |610  to  (660 
for  rent. 

Plllllp,  John,  b.  in  England;  studied  at 
Hoxtou  Academy;  was  appointed  as  a  Depu- 
tation with  Rev.  John  Campbell  to  visit  the 
stations  of  the  L.  M.  S.  in  Soulli  Africa;  sailed 
December  lOth,  1818,  reaching  Caiie  Town 
February  26tli,  1819,  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Moffat  and  Mr.  Evans,  the  Deputation  visited 
the  stations  withiu  the  colony,  but  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  Kahr  war  from  proceeding  beyond. 
Mr.  Philip  returned  to  Cape  Town.  In  18W 
he  received  from  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  the  degiee  of  Doctor  of  DI- 
vinily.  The  Deputution  having  completed 
their  work.  Dr.  Philip  was  appointed  perma- 
nent superintendent  of  the  Society's  Missions 
In  South  Africa.  He  was  also  i>asior  of  an 
English  congregation  at  Cape  Town.  In  1636 
he  visited  England  by  invitation  of  the  direc- 


his  work  "Researches  in  Soutli  Africa."  Cer- 
tain representations  made  by  him  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  Hottentots  led  the  Directors 
to  present  a  memorial  to  the  government,  which 
secured  certain  regulations  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  civil  condition  of  that  trii)e  among  the 
people.  Dr.  Philip  returned  to  the  Cape  July 
18th,  1839.  and  resumed  his  office  as  superiu- 
tendeulof  theSociety'smissions.  Soon  afier his 
return  he  was  called  as  defendant  in  an  action 
for  liliel  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Cape  on 
account  of  a  passage  in  his  work,  ■■  Researches 
in  South  Africa."  The  action  was  decided 
against  him,  and  the  damages  and  costs 
amounted  to  £1,300.  This  was  generously  paid 
by  friends  in  England.  On  February  38th, 
1838,  he  left  Cape  Town  with  Rev.  James  Bead, 
a  Kaflr  chief,  and  a  Hottentot,  reacliing  Lon- 
don May  nth.  With  these  he  gave  evidence 
before  a  Fall i amen tary  Committee  respecting 
the  aborigines  in  South  Africa  and  the  causes  of 
the  Katir  war.  Having  accomntished  tbe  ob- 
ject of  this  visit  he  re-emlmrked  for  Africa, 
arriving  at  Cape  Town  February  6th,  1838. 
He  made  repealed  visits  lo  the  various  siations, 
and  also  undertook  the  education  of  severa! 
young  men,  to  prepare  them  for  missionart 
work.  In  1844  Rev.  J.  C.  Brown  havingtakeo 
his  place  as  pastor  of  the  English  church  at 
Cape  Town,  he  went,  December,  1846,  on  ac- 
count ot  Mrs.  Philip's  ill-heahh,  to  Port  Eliza- 
beth. Thence  he  proceeded  to  Hankey,  where 
she  died  October  23d,  1847.  Dr.  Philip  died 
at  Hankey,  South  Africa,  August  27lh,  1851. 
His  "Researches  in  South  Afnca"  were  pub- 
lished in  3  vols,  in  London,  18S8. 
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north  aud  soutli  f lom  Formosa  lo  Borneo  nuil 
ibe  Moluccas,  embiiiciug  18  of  latitude  ami  9' 
ot  longiCiuie,  coutaiuiug  114,336  siniare  miles. 
with  n  pspulatiou  eslimnteil  at  7.500,000.  Of 
tlie  400  istftiids  iiiHUj  iiru  small  ntiil  of  no  im- 
porlauce.  'ITie  two  liirgesl  lire  Luzon  nud 
Mindauao.  The  cliinale  U  liot,  but  teiiipei'ed 
by  (K'eau  breezes  iinil  great  moisture;  aiiu  tlio 
veijeliiliou  is  liixiiriuiis. 

The  mnjority  of  iLc  itiliabilitiits  nre  of  the 
SlalayaD  liiee.  Tbe  rt^dent  Spimiiirils  lire  fi-w 
ia  uumber.  Tliereiireii|p«HtmauyCbiucse,iiu<l 
some  trittcd  ot  Negritos. 

The  isluDds  weri;  discovered  and  couquercd 
by  the  SiiHiiiards  in  tbe  16th  century,  and  they 
are  now  nuder  the  charge  of  a  goveruor-geu- 
eml,  under  whom  the  43  provinces  are  rided  by 
governois,  ak'ukles,  or  comniiindiints,  nccoi-d- 
lug  to  their  iniportiiuce.  The  cupilal,  Jlanlla, 
on  the  island  nF  Liizoa,  has  a  pupulaliim  of 
3T0,00O  (laSOK  Olber  towns  are  Lavag,  3(!,63U; 
San  .Miguel,  34.6;3;  Baiiaug.  33.106;  Cabecera, 
30,037.  .MIssloDs:  British  aud  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  with  a  depot  at  Luzon.  Scriptures: 
Psalms,  Gospels,  Acts,  and  New  Teslameul  iu 
Pangisnueii. 

PhilippopoltK,  a  city  of  Bulgaria,  the 
miwt  Imporljtiil  city  of  tbe  southern  province 
(Eastern  Koiiinelia).  FopuiatioD.  4-5,0U0,  But- 
gariiuis.  Turks,  Greeks,  etc.  ltsulfere<lagreat 
deal  during  the  Bulgarian  insurrection,  but 
since  tbe  establishment  ot  peace  and  its  con- 
nection by  rail  with  Europe  It  has  erown  In 
bnportance.  i^Iission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.;  3  missionaries  and  wives,  1  female 
missionary,  33  native  l)ei[iers.  Vi  out-slat  ions. 
6  churches,  333  church-inenibera,  3  schools, 
188  scholars.  There  is  alsii  a  large  school  for 
girls,  caiTied  on  by  ICrs.  Mumford  as  a  "  fiulh" 
mission.  A  medical  mission  and  liospital  under 
the  auspic-es  of  the  Friends  [of  Eirgland]  is  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Tonioiiiff,  formerly  a  preacher 
under  the  A.  B.C.  P.  M, 

Phillips  JereinlRii.b.  Plainfleld,  N  Y., 
U.  S.  A.,  January  5th.  1813;  attended  Madisou 
(now  Colgate)  University,  but  did  not  complete 
bis  course  of  study,  the  Committee  of  (he 
Missionary  Society  [lesiring  that  he  shoiiUl  ac- 
compiiuy  Dr.  Sutton  on  his  return  to  India. 
He  was  ordained  at  Plainlield,  and  embarked 
for  Calcutta  in  company  with  Dr.  B.  Noyes, 
Beptemtter  33d,  1835,  under  Ibe  Free  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  His  field  of  labor  was 
Orissa.  a  region  of  couutry  hitherto  wholly 
untouched  by  missionary  effort,  and  was  oc- 
cupied in  1836.  Balasore  was  Hrst  occupied  iu 
1840  wiib  a  boarding-schiwl  or  six  native  chil- 
dren. The  same  year  Mr.  Phillips  commenced 
a  new  station  ai  Jellnsore  with  some  of  tlic 
Balasore  boarding  scholars  and  native  converts. 
He  was  tbe  first  to  discover  the  Sanlals.  a  rude 
and  numerous  race  of  abor^ines  previously 
unknown  lo  missionaries.  He  reduce<l  their 
wild  lauguage  to  writing,  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  esiab- 
lished  schoolsamong  them— for  tbe  first  time  in 
their  existence,  so  far  as  linown.  As  a  result  of 
bis  correspondence  and  publislied  articles  in  the 

Gpers  of   India  and  America,  seven  missions 
ve   been  established,    and  are  successfully 
working  among  them.    He  translated  tbe  Oos- 

Siels  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  into  their 
anguage,  and  also  prepared  schoolbooks.  Tbe 
degree  of   doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred 
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up,.n  him  by  Bales  College,  Maine.  The  India 
Uovcrumeut  otliciall)'  thanked  Dr.  Phillips  for 
his  great  work  among  the  Saulals.  "llie  Indian 
Evangelical  Iteview,  in  a  notice  of  his  leaving 
India  iu  impidred  health,  siiya:  "  When  be 
an'ived  in  Onssa  all  wa^  oue  unbroken  uxjinnse 
of  Hinduism.  And  after  44  years  of  faithful 
toll  he  left  Ave  c<ingregn lions,  478  communi- 
cants, 433  pn{  Is  n  b  1  j  scl  ools,  many  day- 
schiioU  with  large  f  of  native  teachers 
and  preachers  a  p  ss  S(.n  I  ng  out  a  stream  of 
Bibles  and  C1  n  tii  hot  ks  so  ue  of  them  In  a 
dialect  whicl)  b  ta  fc  rs  ago  existed  only 

III   tlie   auwrlt    n    spe«.cli      t     avagcs.   awl   a 


at  Hillsdale.  Mich.,  December  »tli,  1870. 


above  the  sea,  surroiindetl  by  a  cirelu  of  hills. 
It  has  an  excellent  climate,  especially  curative 
of  pulmonary  complaints,  aud  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion of  its  garlens  and  surrounding  woods 
TTUikcs  It  one  of  ilie  niust  delightful  cities  of 
Africa.  Its  population,  numbering  15,760,  is 
most  cosmopolitan  In  character,  consisting  of 
Zulus,  Kafirs,  Europeans,  Hindus,  Chinese,  and 
Arabs;  aud  En^lisli,  Dutch,  Tamil,  and  Zulu 
are  the  prevailmg  tongues.  Mission  slaiiou  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scoihitid  (1865),  taken  over 
froni   the  Wesleyan  ^Methodists;   1   missionary 


Plliaiap,  one  of  tlie  Oareline  Islands,  Mi- 
cronesia, has  a  population  of  800.  ^lission  work 
is  under  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association; 
1  native  pastor,  100  scholars,  338c]iurch-tncm- 

Plnclown,  a  town  iu  Natal,  Africa,  near 
Pieter  Slaritzburg.  Mission  station  of  S.  P.  G, 
(1857);  1  missionary,  43  communicants. 

Ping-yaniE,  a  prefectural  city  in  SliansI, 
China,  on  a  iribulary  of  the  Yellow  Hiver,  in 
the  southern  part  of  tiie  province.  Mission 
station  of  tlie  C.  1.  M.  (187^);  1  missionary,  1 
church.  81  chureh'members. 

PInkerton,  Myron  W^IhhIow,  b.  Bos- 

cawen,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A..  July  18th,  1843;  grad- 
uated at  Rlpon  l^oHege  1868,  and  Chicago 
TheoloRlcal  Seminary  1871.  His  mother  was 
deeply  interested  iu  missions,  especially  in  the 
labors  of  Myron  Winslow,  and  named  her 
first-horn  son  after  him.  expressing  the  hope 
that  be  would  be  a  missionary.  She  died 
when  he  was  three  yeare  of  age,  but  having 
heard  of  her  detdre,  he  said  that  when  in  col- 
lege it  often  came  to  his  mind.  He  was  or- 
dained July  14ih,  1871.  He  said:  "Periiaps 
there  will  lie  men  who  would  wish  to  go  to 


the  A.  B.  0.  P.  M.  for  Africa,  arriving  at 
October  Oth,  and  was  stationed  amont;  the  Zulus 
at  Umpwalumi.  Iu  1875  he  went  12^  miles  in- 
land towards  the  Koplamba  Mountains,  and 
founded  the  station  of  Indnndama,  lo  which 
he  removed  with  hia  family  in  1876.    Here,  be- 
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sides  bis  pastoml  and  eviiiigelistic  work,  lie  as- 
sisted ill  llie  tiauslnlion  of  ttiu  ScripIiii'L-s.  Coni- 
mittttie  tlie  Etiiiion  lo  iliu  imlive  Leiper,  he 
puxlifil  still  furtlicT  {nliiiid.  A  commiltee  ajv 
poiiituil  by  till!  iiiiwjiou  to  coiiskler  lliu  innttcr 
of  iiD  inliinil  niifisioD,  iifter  iluu  iuiguiiy  re- 
|K)rled  Ibiit  dcsinible  pliices  cuiiltl  bu  fuimd  for 
mission  stftiioDS,  espt;ciully  iimoiig  the  lar^ 
Ziihi'Hpeukiiij;  tribes  UDtler  llie  eliief  Uinzilu, 
and  it  wiis  di'cided  ibat  sncli  a  iiiissiou  be  cs- 
tabl1slie<l.  A[r.  Plnkunoii  iiHei-ud  tu  engage  lu 
tliiKetilcrpiise,  paying  tliat  If  tlie  mission  desired 
it.  Im  would  make  it  his  life-work.  In  ISTD  lie 
prL-|iiirciJ  ti>  depart  for  Uinzila's  klugtlom,  dla- 
tain  by  land  a  thonsaud  miles.  Befoit;  siarting 
111!  look  his  family  lo  Amerioi,  "  because,"  be 
wrute  ti-om  Naial,  "  of  ilie  probably  long  lime 
1  sliall  l)e  enxiiged,  and  the  possibility  of  my  be- 
ing removed  by  deal  b  while  I  am  away."  Leav- 
ing his  family  at  bome,  lie  sailed  byway  of 
Etiglaud  for  iNatal.  renehing  Durbau  July  2d, 
Itm.  Associating  with  Limself  Mr.  E.  Joiir- 
dnii,  an  Atnericau  ship-officer,  who  bad  been 
live  years  iu  Suuegambia,  and  more  recently 
bail  laU>red  In  the  mission  at  Adams,  and  John 
I'obleni,  a  Znbi  convert.  Mi.  Pliikerton  sailed 
friim  Naial  July9ib,  for  Uinzila's  coasl,  by  the 
wiiy  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  lubambiioe,  A  se- 
vL-i'i'  storm  liuvlng-  jirevented  the  sleamer's  stop- 
piiig  »t  Itihambaue.  lie  was  taken  to  Zanzibar, 
1.4U0  miles  north.  After  iniicb  delay  he 
started,  and  on  tlie  way  commenced  a  leller  lo 
liis  wife,  lialed  October  18ih,  which  be  finished 
ai  Itiiuiruio,  Ou  miles  from  Inliambaue.  In  Ills 
leiter  besaid:  "Let  us  patiently  hold  on,  and 
' a  brave  but  bumble  part  in  our-peculia- 


woi'k.    My  expedition   to  Umzila's  has  lieen 
very  pc)pular  amona  Ihe  i 
Piiriiiguese.     The   Lord   is  giving 


a  Ihe  natives,  a 


DilTcreut  dialects  are  spoken,  but  Zulu 

is  tvL-rywbei-e  undei-stood.  I  am  preacliing 
and  leiicbing  Cbrisl  in  the  uttermost  pans  of 
ihe  earib  now  as  never  before.  The  nailvea 
luTL-  are  even  in  denser  darkness  than  those 
alKiiit  Indnndama.  If  no  special  hindrance  oc- 
curs, we  expect  to  reach  the  kings  krnal  in 
three  weeks."  But,  alas!  the  hindrance  did  oc- 
cur. His  attendant  Jourdan  wrote  from  In- 
lianiliane.  December  3d,  saying  that  they  had 
readied  Bakot's  kranl  November  5tb.  when 
Mr.  tMukerlon  was  taken  111  of  fever.  He  told 
Jourdan  to  take  hinioutof  the  hut  to  the  bush, 
Kiijing,  "  If  I  die  iu  this  hut  the  natives  will 
murder  you."  These  were  the  last  words  be 
spoke.  I'bey  put  liim  in  a  hammock  and 
Kiariod,  crossing  the  Gabulu  Itlver  in  canoes, 
Novemlier  lOtb,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  cross- 
ing, be  died.  He  was  buried  by  JounJan  ihe 
KHine  day  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river,  under 
a  large  moss-covered  tree.  John  Pohleni  read 
the  funeral  service  in  Zulu.  Only  a  week  be- 
fore bis  death  everything  was  hopeful,  and  Mr. 
Pinkerlon  wrote  at  different  dates  on  his  Jour- 
ney In  tile  most  enlbiisiastic  terms  of  the  pros- 
pect of  estiiblishing  a  mission  in  Umzila's 
country. 

PIpll,  a  town  in  Bengal,  India,  37  miles 
from  Cnllack,  on  the  road  taken  by  the  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  Jaganuath  festival  at 
Piiri.  Mission  station  of  the  General  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  visited  from  Cullack;  1 
native  pastor.  1  chapel,  102  ehurch-membei's,  52 
day-scholars,  57  Sunday- scholars. 

Plrrie.  a  town  in  Kaffraria,  South  Africa, 
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northwest  of  King  William's  Town.  Mission 
station  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  1  mis- 
sionaiy.  4  Europeau  teacliers,  11  native  betpt^rs, 
9  oul-'slations,  I  church,  S80  comniuuicauls,  7 
Anglo-vernacuhir  schools,  340  scholars. 

Pllhorayarh,  military  outpost  in  Kumaon 
district.  Northwest  Provinces,  India.  Popula- 
tion, 4S6.  Elevation.  5,834  feet.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North); 
1  medical  mlssiouaty  and  wife,  1  assistant  mis- 
sionary, 28  native  helpers,  16  schools.  578  schol- 


graduoted  atMariella  College  1840,  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  184S;  sailed  as  a  missionarj 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  the  Sandwich  IslaniJs 
December  4tb  the  same  year,  reaching  flono- 
lulii  July  lOtb.  1844.  Hewas  stationed  1845-48 
at  Roloii.  There  he  came  near  losing  his  life 
from  an  extraoni  inary  rise  of  waters  in  the  n  IghL 
Awaked  by  llieir  rush  past  his  dwelling,  and 
attempting  to  reach  the  house  of  Dr.  Smith 
near  by.  ho  was  borne  by  the  flood  half  a  mile 
towards  the  sea,  anit  when  near  perishing  was 
thrown  upon  a  heap  of  stones,  where  he  re- 
mained till  morning  and  the  subsiding  of  the 
waters.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Alexander 
in  the  IJihaina  Seminary,  and  succeeded  him 
as  priucipat.  holding  the  iKisition  1853-66.  In 
18T0  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian 
Board  of  Missions,  and  filled  the  ofUce  for  seven 
years.  Relumlne  fiora  a  visit  to  the  United 
Stales,  he  stopped  at  Laramie  City,  Wyoming 
Territory,  ou  Saturday  io  avoid  travelling  oii 
the  Sabbath,  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  and  died 
at  the  hotel,  December  4th,  1877.  His  labors, 
whether  as  pastor  or  teacher,  were  anjuous. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  mission. 

Pohlman,  William  Jolin,  born  Al- 
bany, New  York,  U.  8.  A.,  1812,  of  pious  pa- 
rents who  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church: 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  16,  and  united 
with  the  Fiist  Reformed  Church  at  Albany. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  be 
studied  ihi-ee  years  at  the  Albany  Academy, 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  1834,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  seminary  in  New  Brunswick. 
While  there  he  coiisecraled  himself  to  the  for- 
eign missionary  work.  In  August,  1838,  he  of- 
fered himself  to  the  -American  Board,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Classis  of  Albany,  and  with  his 
wife,  a  sister  of  Dr.  John  Scudder,  sailed  for 
Borneo  May  25th  <)f  the  same  year.  After  ei 
brief  sojourn  at  Singapore,  he  went  to  Batavia, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  a  year  he- 
fore  the  Duicli  governor  would  permit  him  to 
go  to  Borneo.  Meanwhile  be  studied  the  Malay 
language.  Perniilted  to  proceeii.  be  settled  at 
Poniiannk,  Borneo.  Mra.  Poblman  died  in 
1845,  a  devoted,  Intelligent  missionary.  In  1844 
he  was  transferred  to  China  with  Rev.  Elihu 
Doty,  to  establish  the  Amoy  Missiou  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  Abeel.  Having  studied  the  Chi- 
nese language  in  Borneo  he  was  prepared  to 
begin  work  at  once  iu  his  new  held.  A  church- 
building  was  erected  with  funds  furnished 
from  America,  when  there  were  but  three  com- 
municants. Three  Other  churches  were  eatab- 
iiahed,  native  preachers  and  catecbists  raised 
up,  and  the  mission  has  long  been  regarded  as 
a  model  of  evangelizing  work  in  Cliuia.  Mr. 
Pohlman 's  life  was  suddenly  ended  at  Breakers 
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Point  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  on  wliich  he 
was  bouud  from  Hong  Koug  to  Amoy.  Jtinii»ry 
5th,  1849.  Pirates  attacked  tbe  sinkiag  sliip, 
but  be  spraug  into  the  sen  aud  was  droivueil. 
He  is  described  as  "  amiable,  buoyaut,  frauk, 
tenacious  to  the  last  degree  in  prosecilliu^'  liis 
good  purposes,  with  practical  common-sense 
and  intense  energy  laboring  for  the  kingdom 
of  Cbrist." 

ivii  iu   Jaffna  district, 

1  of  L.  M.  S. ;   2  mis- 

16      Sabbath- 

schools.  1,003    scholars,    IB  day-schools.  1,314 

scholars . 

lo.  a  ..    .._ 

t  of  CautOQ. 
the  L.  M.  S.  (1860):  1  missionary.  5  out-sta- 
tions, 6  native  preachers,  119  church-mem- 
bers. 2  schools,  21  scholars. 

Polfinnlelii,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyau 
Melhodist  Missionary  Society  in  the  Transvaal, 
Africa.  Has  1  chapel,  37  church-members.  1 
Sahbitth-scliool.  30  scholars.  The  Hermanns- 
burg  Missionary  Sociel3'  have  also  a  station. 

Pole*.— The  Poles  form  the  most  numerous 
br.incli  of  the  Western  Slavs.  They  number 
about  10,000,000,  distributed  by  the  division  of 
Poland  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
They  are  all  Catholics,  except  500,000  Protec- 
tants, and  Ihey  use  the  Latin  alpbaliet,  moditled 
io  as  to  express  the  sounds  peculiar  to  their  lan- 
guage. Their  language  belongs  to  the  weslcin 
branch  of  Slavic  languages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  or  five  dialects,  which,  however,  are  not 
very  different  from  each  other.  The  Polish 
language  has  been  influenced  more  than  any 
other  Slavic  language  by  the  Latin, — whicli  in 
olden  lime  was  the  literary  and  church  language 
of  Poland. — the  German,  and  the  French.  Its 
distinctive  characteristics  are  that  it  has  retained 
the  naaal  expression  or  rkin^aimia  of  a  and  b. 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  Bulgarian  or  ancient  Slo 
venic.  but  which  has  disappeared  from  com- 
mon use  now  among  the  Slavs,  and  that  it 
always  accents  the  penultimate  syllable  of  words. 
The  Polish  language  bearsquite  a  close  resem. 
blance  to  the  language  of  tbeBobemiansandthe 
Lansatian  Serbs. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  settlements  of  the 
Poles  is  uncertain.  Their  historj-  becomes 
more  trustworthy  with  the  introduclion  of 
Christianity  among  them,  wbicb  look  place  in 
965  or  966.  It  is  deemed  probable  that  ortlio- 
dox  Christianity  was  sown  among  them  in  the 
time  ot  Sts,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  Slavic 
apostles,  long  before  thU  dale;  but  it  was  soon 
supplanletl  by  Latin  Christianity,  and  so  thor- 


Latin  Christianity  through  Gertnan  preachers, 
the  Latin  language  acquired  a  firm  footing  in 
Poland,  and  was  the  langnage  of  the  learned 
and  higher  classes,  as  well  as  of  the  courts. 
Lutber^  reformation  penetrated  into  Poland, 
where  it  found  zealous  and  ardent  defenders  and 
followers;  but  tn  spile  of  all  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  was  defended,  it  was  overcome  by 
the  Catholic  reaction.  The  political  history  of 
Poland  is  loo  lon»  to  be  treated  in  details  here. 
We  can  characterize  it  in  a  few  words  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  history  full  of  political  viclssf 
tudes,  of  glorious  deeds,  and  of  internal  insla- 
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bility  of  government.  The  shlnhlu  or  nobility 
was  tile  class  that  had  the  up^cr  hand  in  (be 
government  of  the  country,  while  (lie  conmion 

¥>oplc  had  very  lillle  share  in  (be  govertiment. 
be  jealousies  and  the  arrogance  of  Ihc  nobles 
was  always  a  hindrance  to  the  regular  admin, 
isiration  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  more  than  one 
nccasion  the  king's  authority  was  set  at  naught. 
So  ibe  internal  condition  o(^  Poland  grew  worse 
and  wor?e,  internal  dissea^ions  and  strifes  tended 
to  weaken  the  government,  anil  Poland  fell  a 
prey  to  her  more  |iowerfiiI  neighbors,  wLo 
resolved  upon  her  partition,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  her  independent  political  existence. 

PoltMh  VerNlon.— The  Polish  )>elongs  to 
the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  and 
'i  spoken  in  Poland  propvr.  and  in  parts  ot 


Polish  is  the  "  Psalter  of  Queen  Margaret,"  pre- 
served in  the  lilirary  of  Si.  Florian  at  Linz,  and 
eflited  by  Count  Borkowski,  Vienna,  1834.  A 
M6.  of  a  Polish  Bible  from  the  second  half  of 
the  181h  century  is  preserved  in  the  college 
library  at  Saros-Patsk,  Hungarj-,  which  wits 
ediieit.  at  the  expense  of  Prince  George  Lnlior- 
iiirski,  by  Prof.  Anton  Maleckiin  Vfi-l.  imder 
the  title  "Bible  of  Queeu  Sophie."  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Prince  Andreas  of  Kiew,  and 
fouith  wife  of  King  Ladiwlaus  J]ig<'llo.  The 
first  complete  Polisli  Bible  was  published  iu 
1561  at  Cracow  (reprinted  13:4^1577).  As  this 
edition  did  not  answer  nil  the  reijuiremenis  cif 
the  Church  of  Home,  the  Jesuit  Jacob  Wujek. 


lisbed  at  Cmoow  in  1593, 1817,  1647;  Posen. 
1394;  Clielm,  l'i72;  St.  Pttei-sburg,  18IS;  Mos- 
cow, 1819.  Pope  Clement  VIIL  highly  praiseil 
}iis  translation,  and  the  National  Syuoil  belli  nt 
Piotskow  in  1607  recommcudcil  it  for  use  in 
all  lioman  Catholic  churches.  It  was  Iliereforc 
often  reprinted  (Bi'csIhu,  1740. 1771, 1804;  War- 
saw. 18^1;  Leinberg,  1B30-1840;  Leipzig,  1846). 
llie  British  and  Forcigu  Bible  Societv  also  cir- 
culated Wuyk's  version  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
besides  a  new  edition  of  tlie  New  Testament  in 
Roman  cliararter,  published  at  Vienna  in  1881, 
revised  after  the  Greek. 

Of  the  Prolestunt  tninslaliouswe  mention  the 
version  of  the  tSociuians,  pultlishcd  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Prince  Badziwill,  Cracow.  186:i.  When 
joined  the  Cbiir<'h  of  Borne  he  burned 


dug,  from  the  original  text,  was  published  a. 
Cza.slan,  Lithuania,  in  1573.  An  edition  for 
the  atlbercTitti  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran 
churclics  was  published  at  Dant/ig  in  1633  l)y 
Paul  Paljurns,  Daniel  ilikolojewski,  and 
Thomas  Wengierski,  and  republished  al  Am- 
sterdam, 1660;  Halle,  1728;  Konigslicrg,  1779; 
and  Berlin,  1810.  An  ediiino  of  Ihc  llantxlg 
version,  revised  by  Jakowskl.  was  published  by 
the  SocielyforPiwniotingC'hrislian  Knowledge 
in  1853.  The  British  and  Foreign  BibleSociely 
also  pulillahtd  the  Danizig  version  iu  Roman 
and  Gothic  tyiws. 

(Specimen  versen.    John  3 :  16.) 
Albowlem  tak  B6g  umilowal'iwiat.ieSyna 
•wego  lednorodzonego  dal,  aby  bazdy.  kto  wen 
wlany'nle  zglnal/nle  mial  iywot  wlecmy. 


Hosted  by 
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Hebrew  character. 

Ponape,  the  priDcipal  Ulnod  of  the  Caro 
lines.  Micronesia,  is  high  mid  fertile  »ith  £)od 
havboi'S.  Its  populalion  o!  '2,100  spenk  a  liu 
gimge  of  their  own.  Mission  \suik  \f>  under 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  whose  miss.iouaries  tilie 
vharze  of  the  work  od  several  adjaceut  small 
islands  as  well.  The  recent  Spanish  occupaiiou 
of  the  islaud  has  proved  hurtful  to  the  »ork 
but  the  natives  look  up  to  the  mission 
their  tjest  friends,  and  the  Spanish  otSce  h 
been  friendlj  since  the  drst  arrest  of  on  [  h 
missionaries.     lu  ihe  district  are  1  mi<^  y 

and   wife,  3  female   missiouaries,   at  g 

school  for  teachers,  a  girls'  lioardiiig-scli    1  5 
native  )>aslors,  and  18  churches. 

Ponape  Version.— The  Ponape  b  1    gs 

to  the  Micronesiaii  langwiges,  and  Is  spok 
Poiiape,  one  of  the  Ciiroltne  Islands.  M 
ary  work  began  in  1853  by  Messrs.  Stiirg  d 

Gulick,  American  missionaries.  In  1859  h  llrs 
eight  cha()lers  of  Matthew,  translated  by  Dr. 
L.  H.  Guhck,  were  prioted  on  the  island.  lu 
1862  the  Oospel  of  John,  tmnslated  by  Itcv.  A, 
A.  Sturges,  was  printed;  in  1886.  Lufceand  the 
Acts;  iu  1870,  .\lattliew  and  Mark.  The  com- 
plete New  Twtanienl,  prepared  by  Mcssi-s. 
Sturges  and  E.  T.  Doane,  was  published  in  1887 
by  the  American  Bible  Souiety  in  New  York. 
Mr.  l>oanu  also  translated  parts  of  the  Old  i'es- 
tament,  of  uiiicli  Genesis  was  piiblisiied  iu 
New  York  in  1875,  Exodus  in  1876.  followed 
by  Jostma,  Judges,  and  Ruth.  The  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  were  published  in  1889. 
(Specimen  Derse.  John  3: 16.) 
Pue  Kot  me  kupura  jappa  ie  me  a  ki  to  ki  Na 
lero]  eu,  pue  me  pojon  la  i,  ea  ter  nie  la,  a  en  me 
maui  jo  tuk. 

Pongo  Adoitg'o,  a  great  trading-place  iri 
Iioaudo,  South  Guinea,  Afiica,  89  miles  from 
Dondo.  Populaliou,  1,500.  Stalioii  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  Mission ;  2  Europeims  (1  married),  house 
and  chapel,  and  a  farm  of  <tOO  acres. 

Poo,  a  town  In  Little  Tibet,  Cenlral  Asia, 
where  since  1865  the  Moravian  Brclhren  have 
hail  a  slation,  wailing  for  tlie  opening  of  Ti'H't 
proper.  The  siaiion  is  9,400  feet  alwve  sva- 
level,  and  is  aliont  as  isolated  a  post  as  can  be 
fonnd.  The  niissioiiiiry  and  wife  who  now  live 
there  pass  yeai'S  without  seeing  a  European,  aud 
the  neai'est  pcet-offlce  is  fourteen  davs'  journey 
over  Himalayan  tnounlain  paths.  Work  is  car- 
lied  OD  among  the  Lamas  aud  Tibetans  wiio 
are  met  on  llie  border,  and  tracts  and  books 
have  been  tmuslnted  into  Tibetan, 


plain,  on  the  Mricitit  River,  80  miles  soulheaatof 
Bombay.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Maratha  power.  Tlie  seven  quai'ters  of  the 
city  are  named  after  liie  days  of  the  week.  Its 
climate  is  very  pleasant  and  salubrious,  making 
It  a  favorite  place  of  I'esort  during  the  rainy 
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season.  Population,  129,751,  not  including  the 
garrison  iu  the  cantonment  about  two  miles 
northeast  of  the  city,  Marathi,  Gujarati,  aud 
Hiudvistani  are  Ihe  languages  of  the  various 
races  included  in  ils  mixed  population. 

Mission  station  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Society 
(1857);  3  missiouaries  {one  married),  2  oiit-sts^ 
tions,  1  church,  10  members.  I  school,  30 schol- 
ai  i.  1  ree  Church  of  Scotland  (1830);  1  mission- 
fii\  aud  wife,  2  female  missionaries.  31  native 
htipers  1  out-atation,  1  church,  130  church- 
members,  8  schools,  384  scholars. 

Poor, Daniel,  b.  Danvers.  Mass.,U.  S.  A., 
J  lue  27th,  1789;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
tegt.  1811;  sludied  theology  at  Audover.  mid 
having  been  ordained,  sailed  as  a,  missionary  of 
h  A  B  t  J  M,  for  Ceylon  Oclolier  33d, 
1815  H  U  d  dlaboi'edaithestatiouof  Til- 
lip  lly  1118  i  when  he  look  charge  of  the  boys' 
y  B  coita.  While  iiisiruciing  his 
I  y  he  had  occasion  to  calculate 

pp        1     e  eclipse,  and  when  Ihe  native 
rs   wh    also  had  predicted  it,  but  in- 
1      f      d  that  his   calculations  were 
I       theirs,  they  were  profoundly 
p         d       d    n  consequence   listened    with 
m        d  f  when  he   spoke  lo  them  of 

Ch  i  H  m  edatBatticotlalil1Marcb9tb, 
8i6  D  ^  o  be  engaged  more  fully  in 
evangelistic  work  among  the  people,  he  then 
weiitto  Madura,  whei-e  a  mission  had  been  es- 
tablished two  years  before.  Relurning  to  Jaff- 
na in  1841,  be  was  stationed  at  Tillipally  till 
1848,  when  he  sailed  for  the  United  Slates.  His 
earnest  addresses  in  behalf  of  missions  were 
heard  with  great  inlerest.  Returning  to  JalTna 
iu  1851  he  resided  at  Manepy  till  his  death  b; 
cholera  in  1855,  aged  66,  after  (hirty-u in e  years 
of  mission  service.  He  had  no  fear  of  ttealb. 
His  last  words,  pronounced  in  a  whisper,  were: 
"  JoyI  Joy!  Hallelujahl"  the  word  joy  spoken 
in  Tamil.  Dr.  Poor  was  a  i  'ear  thinker,  digni- 
fied and  courteous  in  debate.  His  familiarity 
with  the  colloquial  Tamil,  his  knowledge  of 
Hindu  works,  his  self-command  and  quickness 
of  reijartee,  enabled  liim  to  meet  the  argiitneuis 
and  sophistries  of  learned  disputanis  with  ef- 
fect. He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Dartmoulh  College  in  1835. 


by  tiie  people  of  Dahomey,  iDet ween  the  Volta 
and  Lagos,  as  their  vernacular.  The  Rev.  J, 
■  Milum.  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Wesiern  Mis- 
sion in  South  Africa,  brought  to  England  a 
version  of  Ihe  Gospels  of  JRithew  and  Mark, 
wliich  the  Rev.  T,  J,  Marshall,  a  native  minister 


of  Porto  Novo,  had  made,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edition  in 
1888,  at  London,  under  the  title  "  O  Weu-Dag- 
be  le  St.  Matiu  Po  St.  MSkl  Po  Ton  Lo  Ogund 
Gbe-Me."  In  addirion  to  these  Gospels  the 
Popo  Translation  Commiliee  at  Lugos  have 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Bock  of 
Psalms,  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the 
Ads,  which  were  also  issued  by  tlie  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1888. 

Port-au-Prliice,  capital  of  Haiti,  West 
Indies,  on  the  west  coast,  at  (tie  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Gonaives.  The  town  is  on  rising 
ground,  with  wide  Ihoiieh  ill-paved  aud  very 
fllthy  streets,  and  dilapitbted houses.    Thesur. 
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rounding  coiinlrj  is  marshy.  ThoiigL  tlie  Bny 
of  GotiUiivcs  is  large  tiud  benutiriil,  tlie  roail- 
slead  of  Porl-au- Prince  is  sumll  aud  shallow. 
Climaie  hot,  unlieallliy  for  foreigners;  av- 
erage,  81°  F.  Populaiion,  31,000.  Mission 
station  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliiii'ci):  1  missioiiarj'. 

Protcstaut  Episco|wl  Church.  U.  S.  A.  This 
mission  was  started  iDdepeiidently  in  1S62  by  n 
colored  preiicher  fiDm  Auieiiea,  who  devoted 
himself  tnlirely  to  the  utterly  degraded  ue- 
enies  in  Port-aii-Priuce  and  its  vidniiy.  In 
1874  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Haiti,  and 
has  Liow  charge  of  18  congregations  with  14 
pastors.  In  the  capital  are  lOZ  communicaats 
and  SO  scholars. 

Port  Lokkoh,  a  town  in  Sierra  Leone, 
west  toast  Africa,  60  miles  east  of  Sierra  Leone 
town.  Cliiiiftte  tropical.  Race  and  language, 
■nmne.  Religions,  Petichlsm.  MohaiuiiiedaD^ 
ism.  Social  condition  very  low;  domestic  slav- 
ery prevalent.  Mission  station  C.  M.  S.  (1876). 
For  siotistics  see  Sierra  Leone. 

Port     Louii,   the   capital  of   Ttlutiritius 

Island,  on  the  uiirthwcsi  cousi,  nl  the  head  of  a 
bay.  is  open  od  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  enclosed 
on' the  other  three  by  fjiclnresoue  mountains. 
Of  laie  years  its  prosperitv  has  aeclined,  fevers 
having  tiecome  so  preraleni  that  many  have 
deserted  it  for  otiier  villages.  Pojuiliilion 
40,000.  Mission  station  of  ilie  C.  ,M.  S.;  I 
native  missionary,  2  native  helper's. 

Port  Morenby,  a  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  southeastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea, 
northwest  of  Kerepunu,  Mission  station  of 
the  L.  M.  S.  11871);  i  missionaries,  14  native 
preaciiers,  314  church -members.  13  schools,  937 
scholars. 

Port  or  Spain,  the  capital  of  Trinidad. 
West  Indies,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of 
the  West  Indies,  with  a  good  harbor  and  an 
active  trade.  Temperature.  70°-93'  Fahrenheit. 
Population,  31,900,  English,  Euglish  and 
French   Creoles,  Indian  coolies,   Chinese,   and 


GovemmenI,  British  crown  colony.  Mission 
station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Bociety  I1U43); 
1  missionary  and  wife.  1  native  helper,  15  out- 
glalious.  8  churches,  T50  church -members. 
Uniled  Presbyterian  Church  of -Scotland;  1 
missionary,  175  church-members,  285  Sabbath- ■ 
scholars. 

Porlo  Koto,  a  town  in  Dahomey.  West 
Africa,  under  French  authority.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society;  3  missionaries,  162  church-members, 
273  Sabbath-scholars,  211  day-scholars. 

Porto  Rico,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
lies  east  of  Hiiili.  It  is  a  Spanish  colonial  pos- 
session, containing  an  area  of  3,550  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  784,709,  of  whom 
over  300.000  are  Negroes  or  of  Negro  blood.  It 
ia  described  as  "the  healthiest  of  all  the  An- 
tilles." Slavery  was  abolished  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  March  33d.  1873.  The  principal 
towns  with  their  population  are:  San  Juan, 
23,414;  Ponce,  37,54S:  San  Germain,  80,146. 

PorlUBuese  Vertlon.— The  Portuguese 
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belongs  to  the  Gneeo -Latin  branch  of  the 
Arjau  family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Portugal  ancl  South  Ameiica.  Of  Portuguese 
versions  only  two  have  become  especially 
known.  A  Catholic  version,  with  annotations 
by  Anton  Femra  de  Figueiredo,  was  published 
in  Lisbon  1778-17B0,   iii    23    volumes.      The 


bar  1765;  the  Old  Testament  between  1719  and 
1732.  also  at  Tranquebar.  A  versiou  based  on 
Almeida's  translation  was  made  by  tlie  liev. 
Thomas  Boys,  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Triuitanan  Bible  Society,  London,  184B-47. 
Almeida's  version  was  often  republished  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  because 
the  style  and  language  arc  so  stiff  and  antiquated 
tiiat  it  repels  readers  instead  of  attracting  tltem, 


idiom,  which  appeared  to  give  great  satisfac- 
tion. In  1874  the  same  Society  issued  at 
Lisbon  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Almei- 
da's version.  Another  edition  followed  In 
1877.  I'he  same  Soeiety,  which  since  1819  pub- 
lished Figueiredo's  Bible,  published  in  1878  aa 
edition  with  alternative  readings  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev, 
Robert  Stewart.  Besides  the  British  Society, 
the  American  Bible  Society  published,  in  1859, 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  aflera  version 
made  in  London  from  the  Greek.  In  spite  of 
the  many  revisions,  the  need  of  a  better  and 
more  accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  In  the 
Portuguese  lunguage  is  generally  recognized 
by  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  laborers  in 
Portugal  and  Brnzil,  and  the  American  and 
British  Bible  Societies  have  taken  steps  for  the 
formation  of  translation  committees  in  Spain 
and  Brazil,  for  the  production  of  a  new  version 
of  the  Scriplui'cs,  which  will  be  acceptable  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  committee, 
representing  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  ana  Wesleyan  churches,  have  prepared, 
under  tie  presidency  of  Rev.  R.  Stewart,  the 
Gospel  of  Slalthew,  which  was  published  in 
1886,  and  that  of  Mark  in  1887.  As  an  in- 
teresting item  we  remark  tiiat  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  has  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
publish  the  new  version  in  his  paper. 
(Specimen  verge.    John  3  :  16.) 


>n  Deos  ao  mundo, 


Porque  de  tal  maneira  amou  Deos  ao  mundo, 
que  deo  n  seu  Filho  unigenito ;  para  que  todo 
aaueiie  niiA  tibiia  cr&,  nSo  pere^a,  maa  tenlut 


aquel1«  que   . 
a  vlda  eterna, 

Potscheffltroom,  a  town  in  Southwest 
Transvaal,  South  Africa,  southwest  of  Pretoria. 
Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society  <1872);  1  misdonary,  8  native 
workers,  2  out- stations,  4  other  preaching 
places.  864  members,  156  communicants. 

Powers,  Philander  O.,  b.  Philllpston. 
Mass.,  V.  8.  A.,  August  19th,  1805;  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  1830,  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1884;  sidled  November  lOlh 
thesameyearasmissionary  oftheA.  B,  C-F.  M. 
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JirriviiiK  at  Smyriui,  Janunry  12th,  1835;  re- 
leased from  tht  strvicc  of  ilie  Board  1662;  re- 
appoiuted  JQ  1884,  utul  n^uin  in  18HS.  He  was 
statluiiixl  at  Broo»i.  Treliii^uud.  Sivas,  AutlocU, 
Kcssiib,  Oorfn,  mid  Itlarasli.  Dr.  Scbueidcr 
runiarks:  "  A  distiugiiisljud  trnit  uf  liits  charac- 
ter wns  his  souuti  jiidf^meut.  1jy  n'liiub  lie  wus 
successful  iu  rccuiK'iliu};  two  ]mrties  aL  vuriaoce 
ill  tlm  cliiircli  nud  (iiDjgi'cgtiliou  for  ii  loug 
lime.  His  itelf-Hiicrifictug  spirit  ajipeared  in 
liiH  reiidiness  to  leave  one  miaaionary  flold  for 
auoilicr,  never  allovkliig  tliu  comrorls  of  bome 
Id  iutcrfei'e  nitU  or  keep  bliu  from  bin  woric 
lit  II  di^liitice.  Ou  iiccoiiut  of  tbc  lllneas  of  hfs 
wife  he  was  obliged  to  returu  liiinie,  aud  wiia 
liHppily  aeltled  lis  a  piiator  iu  East  Windsor, 
<;<iiiii.,  wlien  tlie  proiwsal  wus  made  to  biiii  1o 
reiii'ii  to  AtillocL.  Tliough  lie  uud  bis  people 
WL-VL'  iiiiitiially  allacbed,  be  accepted  llie  call, 
nud  rutiirned  to  tbe  East  aloue.  bis  wife  baving 
previously  died.  He  had  a  line  tasle  for  music. 
Tbiij  laleiit,  togcthei'  ivitL  bla  skill  in  vei'sifica- 
tioii,  m]ide  bun  an  excellcat  hjiuiiolo"ist. 
Many  of  liie  best  hymns  in  (be  Anneno-Turfcish 
m-c  fiiim  bispeii.  He  iiad  been  requested  by 
tbc  mission  to  revise,  aud  by  tbe  ai:lditioQ  of 
new  liymiis  to  eulurge.  tbe  present  Armeno- 
Tui'klsli  Hymu-booU,"  Dr.  Nutting  says: 
"  Dining  ali  bU  sickness  he  mnnifesled  uiiwav- 
(■riiig  faitli  und  cbeerful  lni[ie."  He  died 
Ouiober  2d,  1873,  at  Kessab,  nn  oiit-slaiioLi  of 
Antli>cli,  In  tiic  house  be  bad  built,  and  the 


ish  scholars  in  Ibe  field.  His 
Purldsb,  partly  a  trunslalion  i 
Turkisb  geiillemen  and  partly  bis  o^ 


■   of 
trunslalion  of  a  work  by 


:   held   Id  the  lars 

wbicb  be  bad 
at  the  toot  of 


plea.'iiiiit  tba|icl,  Ibe  f 
superit)  tended.  His 
Aloiint  Cossius. 

Prague,  a  city  in  Bohemia,  Auslro-Hun- 
gary,  on  tlie  lloUfaii  Kiver,  135  miles  uorlb- 
■weat  of  Vienna.  Climate  temperate.  Popula- 
tion, 300,000.  Ilaee.  Slavic.  Langu^es.  Bo- 
hemian, Gerainu.  Religion,  Homan  Calbollc; 
2  per  cent  Protestant.  Sociiil  condition  corrupt, 
very  poor.  >[ission  station  Fi'ee  Church  of  Scot- 
land Jewisb  Mission  (1864):  1  missionary  and 
wife,  'Z  native  workers,  SO  church-meiubers. 

Pratt,  Andrew  T.,  b.  Black  Rock,  near 
Buffalo,  N.  y.,  U.  S.  A.,  Febmaiy  32d,  1336; 
graduateil  at  Yale  College  1847;  studied  one 
year  at  Union  l^ieoloeical  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  two  in  New  Haven;  pursued  medi- 
cal studies  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  ordained  August  6ib,  1853; 
sailed  December  3Sd  the  same  year  as  a  mission- 
ary of  tbr:  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.  for  his  mission  Held 
in  Turkey.  His  fii'st  station  was  Ainiub,  but  lie 
removed  to  Alcpix)  in  lij.36,  and  to  Marasli  iu 
1839.  In  18314  he  was  transferred  to  the  Wesi- 
«rn  Turkey  Mission,  and  removed  to  Cowlanti- 
noplc,  tiiere  to  bewmuectetl  lyith  tlielnterary 
department  for  tbe  liiree  American  missions, 
and  engaged  especiallv  with  Dr.  Kiggs  in  tbe 
work  of  translating  untl  revising  the  SCTiptures, 
ill  the  iiope  of  "  securins;  a  correct  and  uni- 
form Iransialion  of  tbe  Word  of  life  in  three 
of  tbe  languages  of  tbc  Turkish  Empire."  He 
died  December  flth,  1873.  Dr.  Sebneider  says: 
"  Ho  bad  not  only  an  apines.s  in  general  for 
aequliing  Innguages,  but  a  special  love  tor  tbe 
I'nrkiab.  Often  have  I  heard  liim  expatiate 
iin  its  beauties  and  power.  His  mind  seemed 
to  delitrht  in  its  jwculinr  idioms  and  forms; 
Ills  utterance  in  it  was  marked  by  a  very 
pleasing  flow  of  words.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  be  became  one  of  the  best  Turk- 


ibe  Turkish,  partly  a 
two  Turkisli  genliem 

proof  of  Ibis.  Tbe  mission  committed  to  bim 
tbe  levision  of  tbu  Armeno-Tiirklsb  Bible,  and 
on  Ibis  work  he  was  engaged  wlieu  death  ended 
his  career.  He  possessed  a  very  active  mind, 
and  ranked  high  as  a  scholar,  with  extensive 
general  information.  His  judgment  was  remark- 
ably sound.  He  was  fond  of  music,  nud  bad  a 
poetic  taste.  He  was  tberefoiu  an  excellent 
hyinnologist,  nud  wrote  some  original  hymns, 
aud  translated  more  from  tlie  Eoglisli.  Many 
of  tbe  best  hymns  in  tbe  Aiineuo-Turkisb  are 
fmm  ills  pen,  and  when  a  bymn  was  wanted  for 
a  special  occasion  lie  w^as  expected  to  furnish  it 
He  was  a  good  physician,  and  trained  several 
Dative  Armeniaus  as  physicians,  who  are  now 
usefully  employed  in  tbe  medical  profession." 

Presbyterian  Cliurcli  in   Canada, 

Home  au(l  Foreign  Missions  of.  Headquarters, 
Toronto,  Canada.'— In  June,  1875,  llie  four  exist- 
ing Presbyterian  churches  of  Canada,  of  wbitb 
two  were  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  aud  two  iu 
tbe  Western  Piwinces,  met  in  Montreal,  lo 
consider  the  question  of  union,  solemnly  de- 
clared their  belief  ibat  it  would  be  for  the 
giory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  Cbrist  that  tbcy  should  unite,  and  then 
and  tbei-e  constitulea  the  first  "  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcli  Iu  Cauiida,'' 
which  plaiged  itseif  to  take  up  aud  prosecute 
the  Home  aud  Foreign  Missionary  operations 
■  -   ircBes.     "•    -     -  •       ■■ 


of  tbe  several  Churc 


Since  the  u 


annual  contributions  for  Home  Missions  from 
|t!7.339to|0»,987:  for  Foi-eign  Missions  from 
|35,S73  to  #10^,915;  and  for  all  church  pur- 
poses from  1983,671  to  $3,054,951, 

Foreign  Mig^ona.  —  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sious  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Cburcb  in  Canada  are 
six  in  number,  and  are  very  widely  separated 
from  eacli  otiier.  This  is  less  tbe  result  of 
design  tliau  of  a  necessity  iaid  upon  tbe  cburcb 
at  tbe  time  of  the  union  In  1875.  when  It  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  all  tbe  missions  to  the 
heathen  tlien  In  existence  in  the  seveiiil  churches 
wore  to  be  continued  by  llie  united  cburCh.  So 
intense  was  tbe  interest  that  had  been  created  in 
mi^Ious  consecrated  bv  the  prayers  and  contri- 
butions, aye,  and  tbe  lives  of  members  of  these 
churches,  that  to  abandon  any  one  of  them 
would  have  been  considered  paying  too  dearly 
for  the  union.  This  accounts  for  a  mission  in 
the  South  Seas,  one  in  the  West  Indies,  one  in 
India,  two  in  China,  and  one  to  tbe  Indians  in 
tlie  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada.  The 
staff  of  missionaries  consists  at  present  of  thlrty- 
flve  ordained  ministers,  of  whom  five  are 
native  converts  10  Christianity,  These  mission- 
aries are  assisted  by  twenty-five  Canadian  ladies 
variously  employed  as  matrons  of  Industrial 
schools,  teivchers,  zenana  visitors,  etc.  Three  of 
the  ladiesiire  duly  qualified  doctors  of  medicine. 
The  number  of  native  assistants  Is  alxiut  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

New  Hebrides  Mission. — For  full  t 


>f  this  n: 


rried  o 


Board  and  other  Presbyter 
New  Hebrides. 

Trinidad  Mission.— This  mission  to  the 
coolies  of  Trinidad  originaicd  with  the  Rev. 
John  Morton,  D.D.,  iu  1869.    He  was  also  a 
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_r  of  tlie  Pi'esbyterinD  Clmrcli  of  Nova 
Scotift.  wbo,  linviiig  visiiod  Tiinidad  forllieben- 
efll  of  his  heiiltli,  nuticed  tlie  ilepturable  cvudi- 
lion  of  Ihe  inipoi'tnl  Inboriiig  |>cople.  nniloii  his 
returu  Lome  offered  his  services  lo  go  niid  es- 
tablisli  a  mission  for  tluir  bfnelil.  lu  1871  he 
was  joined  by  tlie  llev.  Keaiteib  J.  Grant,  wlio 
is  uow  lit  SiiD  Femando.  a  eousiderable  lowti  od 
tUe  island,  niid  from  lime  to  Itnie  Ibe  niisiiiou 
has  beeu  reinforced  byouier  CiiiLadiaus.  Tliere 
are  uow  five  Canadian  oi-dniiitd  missionaries, 
two  native  pastois,  live  nalive  catechiats,  uud 
tbree  Cunadinti  lady  leai'hers.  Tlie  iitiniber  of 
coolies  ill  Trinldiid  is  about  60.000.  They  are 
chiefly  Hindus,  bronght  from  India  under  con- 
tract to  labor  on  the  sugitr  estates,  n'iib  tlie 
option  of  rcliiniiiii;  t«  their  native  country  at 
the  expiration  of  u  specified  term  of  service. 
Many  of  them  do  reiuro,  but,  lis  many  more 
are  coming  still,  tlieir  numbers  have  been  in- 
creasing raiiiilly  for  some  time  past.  The  work 
carried  on  in  their  behalf  is  largely  ediicnlional. 
The  number  of  scliools  in  opeiiiilon  last  year 
was  thirty-eigljt,  having  on  the  rolls  2,060 
scholars,  wiih  iin  average  daily  attendance  ot 
1,43:}.  Tliinytive  couples  were  married,  110 
adults  and  101  children  were  l)aptized,  and 
there  are  413  conimunlcanis  in  goo(l  slanding. 

Central  India.— Pre vions  to  ihe  union  of 
1875  two  of  Ihe  Canadian  churches  had  broken 
gi'ound  in  India,  by  sending  thither  female 
missionaries  who  were  altached  in  Kome  form  to 
a  mission  ot  Ihe  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States.  In  1875  Itev.  James  Fraser 
Campbell  of  Nova  Scotia  was  sent  lo  31adnis. 
About  Ihe  same  time,  the  Rev,  James  Douglas 
of  Ontario  was  sent  to  Indore,  Central  India, 
sitiialed  about  four  hundred  miles  west  by  north 
from  Bombay. 
"^■-e  city  of  1 

70,000  inhabitants, 
headquarters  of  the  Canadinn  mission.  Rev. 
John  Wilkie  was  sent  out  in  1870.  Other 
apnointments  followed,  and  now  there  are  seven 
oraained  ministers  and  ten  Canadian  ladies  on 
the  staff— three  of  the  ladies  being  doctors  of 
medicine.  There  are  also  about  seventy  native 
assistants  employed  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 
llie  time  for  making  an  exhibit  of  results  is  not 
yet.  for  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  one  continuous  struggle  with 
the  local  anthorilies  for  Ihe  right  even  of  exis!- 
ence,  or  to  acquire  any  pntperly  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  a  Christian  mission.  Tlils  having  been 
at  length  conceded,  the  worli  has  begun  to  as- 
sume an  aspect  at  least  of  hopefulne»i.  The 
Word  is  now  pieachcd  without  let  or  hindrance 
in  mauyof  the townsand  villages.  Day-schools 
and  Sunday-schools  have  been  established  at  a 
number  of  points,  with  a  fair  attendance  of 
scholars.  Medical  dispensaries  have  been  opened 
and  a  vast  deal  of  suffering  has  been  relieved 
through  them  :  17,979  patients  were  treiiled  last 
year  by  the  two  doctors — Misses  Beatly  and 
Oliver,  Now  that  the  way  is  clear,  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  higher  education  for  the 
f'outii  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  is  hecom- 
ag  eveiy  year  more  apparent.  In  view  of  this, 
a  high-school  and  college,  in  alBliation  with  Ihe 
University  of  Calcutta,  have  been  opened  at 
ludore  with  encouraging  prospects  of  success, 
— the  more  that  the  Held  of  higher  education 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  unoccupied  in  Ihat 
pait  of  India,  and  that  many  of  the  more  Intel- 
ligent  people  appear   to   be  willing    to    avail 
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themselves  of  the  advantages  the  mission  is 
prepared  lo  offer  them  in  this  direction,  I)ur- 
mg  his  recent  furlough  ^[r.  Wilkie  received 
from  friends  Id  Canada  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  towaitls  tlie  erection  of  suitable 


ibule  a  like  sum.  He  also  received  donations 
of  a  very  considerable  numlierof  valuable  books 
as  the  nucleus  of  u  college  library. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  this  mission 
last  year  bylhe  Canadian  Board  was  $33,681,«a. 
The  SlissioD  Council  of  Indore  in  its  Inst  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  records  its  "  Ihankful- 
for  Ihe  past  and  hope  for  Ihe  future,"  and 


renews  its  pleading  that  ihc  staff  of  missionaries 
may  speeiiily  be  doubled, 

FoMMOSA,  China.— 'Hie  mission  in  Northern 
Formosa  has  been  one  of  the  church's  most 
successful  enterprises.  It  was  commenced  in 
1872  by  llev.  George  Leslie  Mackay,  a  native  of 
Oxford  County.  Otitnrio.  In  1B75  he  was  joined 
liy  llev.  J.  li.  Fraser,  M.D.,  snhseiiuenlly  by 
Sev.  Kenueth  F.  Junor,  now  of  New  York.  At 
present  the  llev,  John  Jamleson  of  Ontario  k 
associated  with  Dr.  ?ilackay.  Dr.  Mackiiy  mar. 
ried  a  Cliinese  lady,  who  has  l)cen  very  helpful 
lo  him  in  gidnliig  the  attention  of  the  women. 
and  in  superintending  Ihe  girls'  school.  III.'' 
opinion  fn)ni  Ihe  firsi  was  that  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  Chinese  must  be  done  tli  rough 
a  native  agency.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language 
himself  he  sought  out  yoiiug  men  with  a  view 
of  tralniugihem  to  become  teachers  and  preiuh- 
ers.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  first  convert, — now 
the  He  v.  Gill  in  Chhene  Hon,— through  whose 
instrumentality  a  number  of  young  men  were 
brought  under  Dr.  Mackay's  Itifiiience.  These 
were  formed  Into  a  class,  or  band,  rather,  and 
were  thoroughly  drilled  in  a  course  of  study 
whicli  included  the  elcmentsof  theology,  astron- 
omy, geolog)-,  botany,  gi-ogrnphy,  history, 
physiology,  anatomy,  meillcal  practice,  surgery, 
etc.  Dr.  Mackay  having,  meimwhile,  adopted 
the  itinerant  method  of  preaching,  he  look  his 
class  wllh  him  wiierever  he  went,  and  availed 
himself  of  such  opiiort unities  as  he  could  for 
coniinuiug  his  instructions. 

In  this  way  the  students  had  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  observing  Dr.  Mackay's  methods  of 
working  among  the  people,  ana  had  the  op- 
portunity afforded  ihem  from  lime  to  time  of 
taking  part  In  evangelistic  services  as  they  were 
qualified  to  do  so.  When  a  certain  point  had 
been  reached  In  the  student's  curriculum  he 
had  a  given  district  assigned  to  him,  and  lie 
went  lo  work  as  a  local  preacher;  achapel,  with 
house  accommodation  for  the  preacher,  and 
sometimes  a  prophet's  chamber  besides,  was 
erected,  and  by  and  by  a  regular  congrega- 
tion was  organized,  with  ciders  and  deacons. 
In  this  way  the  work  has  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Norihern  Formosa,  where  Dr.  Mackay  has 
now  the  superintendence  of  90  churches  and 
congrejqilions,  51  native  preachers  (including 
two  uative  ordaine<l  pastors),  a  well-equipped 
college  witli  24  students,  two  large  hospitals,  and 
a  girls'  school.  The  number  of  Imptlzed  mem- 
bers-including adults  and  children — is  2.8!)3, 
of  whom  146  were  baptized  last  year.  There 
are  83  elders  and  71  deacons.  It  h  hoped  thai 
in  the  near  future  the  mission  will  become  an  in- 
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pMrposea.  The  (irnfi  upon  tbi;  Cauadiun  Com-  single  congregations,  wiili  the  underBlaudine 
inilteu  was  only  |13,)«(7.94.  The  nmount  of  that  these  eouf^regatioES  sball  continue  tbeir 
work  done,  in  so  short  a  lime,  and  chiefly  uaual  contributions  to  the  general  missionary 
tliroiigb  tlie  marvellous  energy  and  zeal  of  one  fund  of  the  church.  Two  are  supported  by 
man.  surely  justifies  the  exclamation,  "What  the  students  comprising  the  missionary  so- 
hatb  God  wrougbH"  cieties  of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  and  Queen's 
HoBAN,  C.'HINA.  (See  China,  Protestant  Mia-  College,  Kingslou.  The  remaining  two  are 
sions.}—'l1iis  mission  was  begun  so  recently  as  each  supported  by  private  individuals.  Astate- 
1898,  by  liie  itppointment  of  Ibe  Itev.  Jonatnui  ment  like  that  would,  in  Canada  at  lea^t,  have 
Uofonti  and  Kev.  Donald  Macgillivmy,  grad-  been  considered  incredible  a  few  years  ago;  and 
HHtes  of  Kni)X  College,  Toronto,  the  Itev.  James  It  goes  without  saying  that  when  a  like  recog- 
Snillb.  M.I).,  of  Queen's  College.  Kingston,  nition  of  sleward^ip  shall  pervade  ibe  whole 
anil  Mr.  William  M'Clure,  SI.D.,  who  was  or-  Christian  Church  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
dained  as  an  elder  and  designated  as  a  medical  the  speedy  evangelization  of  the  world  will 
mlssloniiry  to  this  Held.  The  year  following  have  been  removed.  The  disbursements  on  ac- 
tiiree  sttideiiis  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  count  of  ibe  Honan  Mission  for  the  year 
Montreal.wereordainedandgeiapartasmlssion.  1889-90  were  |13,5S4.79- 
aries  to  Honan,  viz.,  Messrs.  Huwioch  Macken-  North  Amemcan  Indians —This mission  to 
zie,  John  Maedoiigall,  and  John  H.  Mac  Vicar,  heathen  tribes  in  our  own  country  was  begun  in 
asonof  the  principidof  thecoUege.  The  Gen-  1866  by  the  late  Rev,  James  Nesbit  and  has 
eral  Assembly  of  18»9  authorized  the  formation  been  carried  on  ever  since  with  a.  fair  measure 
of  a  Prcsbyteiy  in  Honan,  which  was  ac-  of  success.  It  lias,  of  course,  claims  ou  onr 
corilingly  constiiuted  on  the  5lh  of  Deceniher  practical  sympathies  such  as  no  other  mission 
in  tlial  year.  Tliis  is,  perhaps,  lite  first  instance  to  the  heathen  can  have.  We  have  taken  pos- 
of  a  R^sliytery  being  formed  before  its  constit-  session  of  the  Red  man's  hunting-ground.  By 
uent  meiiit>ers  liad  even  reached  the  fleld  of  exterminating  the  buffalo  we  have  depilved 
tiieir  prospective  label's.  This  unique  Pres-  him  of  a  chief  source  of  his  subsistence-  We 
bytery  iietd  its  fli-st  meeting,  not  in  Houan,  but  have  restricted  the  former  occupant  of  the 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Shantung,  and  boundless  prairie  to  a  few  paltry  acres  of 
then  and  there  lixed  upon  desiiiible  points  in  "  reserves;"  and,  worst  of  all,  we  have  exposed 
Honan  at  which  to  commence  missionary  op-  the  whole  race  to  contamination,  if  not  to  utter 
eraiions.  extinction,  from  the  vices  of  civilization.  The 
Honan  is  oneof  the  inland  provinces  of  China  State  receives  the  Indian  into  citizenship,  makes 
(q.v.).  It hasbeenvislledbyugenlsof tlieChiua  him  such  compensation  as  the  nature  of  the 
Inland  Mission,  but  this  Canadian  enterprise  is  caseadmitsof,  protects  his  person  and  property, 
probably  the  tirsC  attempt  looblain  a  permanent  makes  him  a  tew  presents,  say  of  blankets. 
lodgment  for  missionary  purposes;  and  as  the  bacon,  or  seed-corn,  and  votes  a  few  dollars  an- 
movemcut  has  already  met  with  undisguised  nually  for  tlie  education  of  his  childi-en.  The 
imposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  church  recognizes,  to  ^'omesmallextentatleast, 
the  Issue  is  regarded  with  no  small  degree  of  herduiyiotneiioorlMdiimbyofferiughimChris- 
inlercst.  While ihecommon people liavegladly  tiauity  as  a  substitute  for  his  pagan  rites, and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  healing  art  of  the  teachinghhnhow  toprovidefoodandclotlicsfor 
medical  missionaries  in  their  tours  of  explo-  his  children,  "Here  again."  our  missionaries 
ration,  and  have  even  thereby  been  led  to  lis-  tell  us,  "  it  is  in  tlieschool,  and  especially  in  the 
ten  to  ihe  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  upper  industrial  rcIiooI,  that  the  great  work  of  the 
classes  have  inliniated  their  wish  that  ihe  church  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  must  be 
missionaries  should  leave  the  country  as  done."  Accoi-dinglv  Iheir  efforts  have  of  late 
quickly  as  possible.  The  misiooarieE.  how-  been  largely  direciea  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
ever,  have  gone  there  to  stay,  and  will  not  be  dnstrial  boarding-school  system.  By  this  means 
easily  moved  from  their  determination.  As  yet  the  children  arc  withdrawn  for  lengthened 
tbeir  eSorts  have  been  chiefly  loobtiuu  a  reqni-  periods  from  Ihe  degrading  surroundings  of 
site  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  in  this  their  pagan  homes,  and  brought  into  close  and 
Ihey  have  all  been  reasonably  successful-  continuous  contact  with  Christian  civilization- 
Two  circumstances  connected  with  this  in-  'They  are  taught  the  elementary  branches  of  nn 
cipicnt  mission  are  worthy  of  a  passing  notice-.  English  education;  the  boys  are  trained  to  agri- 
(1)  Much  has  been  said  during  the  uist  few  cultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  girls 
years  about  the  number  of  tbeological  sindenis  to  housekeeping  and  all  the  domestic  accom- 
In  diffr-renl  coimtries  who  have  inlimated  their  plislimenls  implied  in  that  term. 
willingness  to  engage  in  foreign -mission  work.  The  total  Indian  population  of  Canada  is 
but  here  is  an  Instance  of  a  well-equipped  about  121,000,  of  whom  about  3,500  are  con- 
mission,  composed  entiroly  of  young  men  fresh  nected  wiHi  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
from  collc^,  planted  in  a  new  and  very  diffi-  eleven  different  stations.  There  are  seven 
cult  field,  far  away  from  their  base  of  supplies,  ordained  missionaries,  who  carry  on  the  work 
and  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  intercourse  ou  nineteen  I'eaerves.  They  are  assisted  by  nine 
with  other  missionaries  from  whose  experience  teachers,  besides  other  helpers  whose  services 
in  similar  fields  ihey  might  have  hoped  (o  derive  are  very  valuable  as  matrons,  interpreters,  and 
advantage,  (2)  Another  singular  feature  of  assist  ant  teachers.  There  are  187  Indian  com- 
the  mission  is  that  wlule  these  seven  mission-  municants,  of  whom  S4  were  added  dui'ing  the 
nriesarethe  recognized  agents  of  the  Qeneral  past  year  and  68  infants  and  81  adults  were 
Assembly  and  are  to  carry  on  their  work  under  baptized.  In  the  six  or  seven  industrial  schools 
the  authority  and  supervision  of  its  foreign-  there  are  enrolled  222  pupils,  with  an  average 
mission  committee,  their  salaries  are  all  pro-  attendance  of  154,  Tbeexpenditiire  on  account 
Tided  for  in  ft  manner  tliat  indicates  a  new  de-  of  the  mission  for  the  past  year  was  |15,S44, 87. 
parture  in  missionary  finance.  Three  ot  the  The  total  expenditure  for  the  sis  missions 
seven  have  a  guarantee  for  tbeir  support  from  above-named  during  the  year  ending  1st  May, 
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1880,  was  $103,915.33.  The  expends  of  rafin- 
ugeineot  oulj-  aniouuted  to  about  $3,000— tbe 
onerous  duties  of  the  chairniau  uud  secreltkiy  of 
the  Foreigu  Mission  Committee  having  hitherto 
been  pertonned  gialuitously.  The  time  Las 
now  come,  however,  when  it  isnecessaiy  to  ap- 
poiDt  a  convener  of  (he  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee, whose  whole  time  and  services  shall  be 
given    to    thia    department    of    the    church's 

Important  aid  has  been  rendered  iu  the  pro- 
viding of  means  for  can-yiug  on  the  Foreign 
Mission  work  by  the  Women's  Missionary  So- 
cieties. Tlic  amount  collected  by  the  ladlts  lust 
year  reached  $36,568.59,  tlie  greater  part  of 
which  was  handed  over  to  llie  (ieneral  Assem- 
bly's Committee.  "The  women  who  publish 
the  tidings  are  a  great  host,"  nearly  30,000  being 
enrolled  In  their  auxiliaries  and  Mission  Bauds. 

Home  Mi»9ioti9.—ll.  may  seem  euongh  to 
Bay  that  the  home  missions  of  this  cliuTt'ti  ure 
co-extensive  wlih  the  Dominion;  but  tin.-  viist 
extent  of  the  tlcld  will  be  better  understoml  by 
Btatiug  that  the  Presbytery  of  Newfoundland 
embraces  »  larger  area  thao  Ireland:  the 
^nod  of  the  Itlaritime  Provinces  Is  larger  thau 
Greiit  Britain;  the  province  of  Quebec  is 
nearly  as  large  as  France;  Ontario  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Spain;  Manitoba,  snmll  as  it  Is  in 
comparison  wilh  Its  sister  provinces,  is  yet  much 
krgerthan  Holland;  British  Colnmbiu  is  much 
larger  than  Austria;  while  the  grwii  ■■Fertile 
Belt"  east  of  the  Rocky  MoHiitnins— known  as 
yet  only  as  the  "Northwest  Territories  "—is 
said  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  population  as 
large  as  Russia  in  Europe.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  followed  the  immigrant  and  the 
settler  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Dc)minion, 
Her  missionaries  are  to  be  found  amid  the  fogs 
and  storms  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Itreton, 
on  the  barren  and  inhospitable  shores  of  Labra- 
dor, in  the  backwoods  settlements  of  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario,  in  the  min- 
ing regions  and  lonely  ranches  i)f  the  Northwesl, 
at  the  gold  diggings  of  British  Columbia,  and 
amid   the   wilds   of  Vancouver  Island.      The 


(  proper  there  are  two  Central  Boards 
of  Management — east  and  west.  Each  of  these 
has  a  eub-commitlee  for  supplementing  the 
salaries  of  ministers  in  the  weak  and  struggling 
congregations — ^Ihe  aim  of  the  church  being 
that  none  of  its  ministers  should  receive  a 
smaller  stipend  than  $750  a  year,  with  a  manse. 
The  number  of  mission  fields — i.e.,  groups  of 
Stations- in  the  32  western  Presbyteries  is  276, 
and  of  preaching  places  820.  In  the  eastern 
section  there  are  45  fields  and  170  preaching 
stations,  making  in  all  321  distinct  helds  and 
890  preaching  stations.  The  total  number  of 
missionaries  employed  last  year,  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  was  328,  of  whom  181  were 
ordained  ministers  and  licentiates;  308  were 
students  and  catechists.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies connected  with  these  missions  was  11,701, 
and  of  communicants,  13.997.  The  direct 
receipts  by  the  Boards  of  Management  were 
$60,475.60;  adding,  however,  the  amounts 
received  for  the  nugmenlatiou  of  stipends 
above  referred  to,  say  $33,571.82,  the  whole 
amount  Is  $98,987.42.  This  does  not  In- 
clude sums  expended  by  individual  churches 
on  town  and  city  missions,  nor  the  "■"""■■•'' 
contributed  by  the  people  belonging 
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mission  slalions.  For  wme  j-eaii!  past  1iy  far 
the  largest  expenditure  has  been  iu  JIauitoba 
and  the  Northwest,  where,  owing  to  the  oiK'ning 
up  of  the  country  by  railways,  the  increase  of 

eupiilation  has  been  greatest.  When  the  Pres. 
ytery  of  JIuuitoba  was  formed,  uinelecu  jeai's 
ago,  the  city  of  Winnipeg  had  only  431  Inliabl- 
tants:  now  it  has  25,000.  The  province  of 
Mauitoba  had  then  19,000  inhabitants:  now  it 
has  150,000.  There  are  now  six  Presbyteries 
within  the  bounds  of  the  original  one.  Vau- 
couver,  iu  British  Columbia,  had  no  c.visleuce 
live  years  ago:  now  it  is  a  flouiishing  city  of 
18,000  inhabuants. 

Frekch  Evan r.ELIZATioK.— This  branch  of 
the  work  ot  the  Church  has  for  its  sixM-ific  ob- 
ject the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  French- 
speaking  Boman  Catholics  of  Cauoila. 

"The  Board  of  JIanagemcut  expended  last 
year  $53,000  on  the  vmious  departments  of 
Its  work — preaching,  colportage,  and  educu- 
tiou.  The  number  of  missionaries  employed 
by  it  at  the  pK'sent  time  is  03,  of  whom  30 
are  able  to  pi-each  in  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish. Sixteen  colporleui-s  were  employed  last 
year  in  selling  and  distributing  Christian  lit- 
erature iu  the  French  language.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  upwards  ot  150,000  French  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  during 


.  .  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  .... 
slanibng  the  precautions  ot  the  priests  in  for- 
bidding them  to  ptirchase  or  to  accept  gratui- 
tously a  copy  of  God's  Word.  There  arc  36 
mission  schools  under  the  Board,  with  1,020 
pupils,  of  whom  433  are  from  Roman  Catholic 
Iiomcs.  There  are  iu  couiicciIod  with  the 
French  Mission  20  chui-clies.  82  stations,  1,337 
communicants,  1,067  families,  and  1,187  schol- 
ars in  the  Sabbath- schools  and  Bible-classes. 
The  estimate  of  the  current  year  calls  for 
$70,000,— about  forty  per  cent  more  than  last 
year,  indicating  that  the  work  is  yearly  assum- 
ing larger  proportions. 

Before  passing  from  the  Home  Mission  work 
of  the  church,  it  should  be  sluttil  thiit  there  are 
six  theological  colleges,  situated  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Presbylenau  College,  Halifax,  N.  S.; 
(3)  Morrin  (.'oUege,  Quebec;  (3)  Tlie  Presby- 
terian College,  Montreal:  (4)Qucen'sUniversity 
and  College,  Kiiigslon,  Ont.;  (.5)  Knox  (,'ollege, 
Toronto:  (6)  Maiiitobtt  College,  Winnipeg. 
There  are  iu  all  19  theological  professors,  besides 
lecturers  and  teachers  in  the  preparatory  de- 

Eartments.  The  number  of  students  last  year 
Bving  the  ministry  in  view  was  321,  of  whom  44 
completed  their  theological  curriculum.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  students  are  usually  employ- 
ed during  the  summer  months  in  the  Home 
Mission  fields  of  the  church,  where  their  ser- 
vices have  been  extremely  valuable.  Iu  eailier 
years  the  churches  in  Canada  were  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  mother-country  for  the  supply 
of  ministers.  ISut  that  Is  all  changed  now. 
Not  only  is  Caunda  furnishing  her  own  nijn- 
istei-s  of  all  denominations,  but  many  trained 
in  Canadian  institutions  are  to  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  Presbyterian 
theological  colleges  are  all  aiming  at  permanent 
endowments  for  their  support,  but  In  the 
meantime  the  General  Assembly  authorizes  an 
annual  collection  In  all  the  congregations 
towiA'ds  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
these  Institutions. 
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Pre»l*yterlan  Church  of  England, 
Foreign  [ni§sion».  Hendquariers,  14 
Paternoster  Square,  London.— TLe  Presbyte- 
rian Churcli  01  England  was  viitually  founded 
in  1570,  when  Cartwright  opposed  episcopal 
i  a  tolerance,  and  it  promised  during  the  period 
pi-er.eding  the  civil  war  to  color  Ihereligious  life 
of  Knijlaud,  where  it  was  the  legal  form  of  doc- 
iriue  in  1641.    After  (he  time  of  Cromwell  it 

Srndually  became  the  mere  representative  of  the 
ivided  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Scotland,  till 
1776,  wJicu  the  congrewtioiis  (iu  England)  of 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
united  and  formed  the  PreBbyterian  Church  of 
Eu  gland. 

Development  of  WorJc.—CTnaih.. —  The 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Burns  was  sent  out  as  the  first 
miaslonary,  and  Dr.  James  Young  was  his 
medicftl  colleague  iu  Amoy. 

For  the  first  four  years  after  Mr.  Burns's  ar- 
rival  iu  China  he  woiked  at  Hong  Kong,  Can- 
ton, and  the  neighborhood,  but  in  1851  lie  vis- 
ited Amoy  oi>    business,  and   was   so  much 


transferred  his  work  there,  and  made  _.   

first  centre  of  the  organized  work  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England.  As  the  work 
arew.  Ihe  Society  sent  out  in  1353  the  Rev. 
James  Jol>nsoa  to  join  Mr.  Bums;  but  in  1855 
he  was  obliged  1o  return  home,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Carstaira  Douglas,  who 
with  Kev.  David  Sandeman  was  sent  out  by 
the  Scottish  branch  of  the  mission  (which  con- 
tributes a  Bftb  of  the  Society's  income),  and  who 
at  the  limeof  Mr.  Johnson's  return  wasalready 
on  his  way  to  China.  These  two  men  did  efil- 
cient  work  both  as  evangelists  and  scholars 
before  death  slopped  tlieir  Tabors.  Dr.  Doug- 
las, it  is  said,  was  "a  great  power  in  China, 
remarkable  for  his  evangelistic  zeal  and  for  his 
high  literary  attainments.  To  him  is  mainly 
due  the  organising  of  the  mission  work  in  its 
several  depaitments— Evangelistic, Medical,  and 
Educational."  His  plan  was  to  have  a  fixed 
centre  from  which  steady  and  persevenng 
efforts  should  be  made  for  the  redemption  of 
the  surroundtne  country.  His  plan  has  proved 
u  good  one,  and  the  great  aim  of  this  mission  to 
build  up  a  self  supporting  native  church,  has 
been  steadily  kept  in  view. 

The  spheres  of  labor  are:  (1)  The  Evangelistic 
and  Pastoral,  carried  out  on  the  usual  methods 
(2)  Medical,  begun  IgfiO;  the  medical  misslona 
ries  also  taking  part  in  evangelistic  work  (3) 
Educational,  begun  I83S,  consisting  of  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  insti-ucllon  of  the  children 
and  tmiuing  native  youths  for  preacher^  and 
teachers.  (4)  Voluntary  work  by  natives,  which 
is  of  much  value  and  of  various  sorts.  (5)  Wom 
an's  Work,  begun  1879,  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  Woman's  Association  in  coimcction  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  which  aims 
to  elevate  and  to  help  the  women  by  means  of 
schools  and  visiting  in  their  liomes. 

This  plan  ot  work  has  also  succeeded  in  India 
In  China  proper  this  mission  has  three  fields, — 
Amoy,  Swatow,  and  the  Hakka  country, — in  all 
of  which  a  great  and  ever-increasing  work  is 
bein^  done. 

Also,  the  Society  has  extensive  work  in  For- 
mosa, begun  in  1865,  with  its  headquarters  at 
"  '        i-fu,  the  capital  of  the  island.     Thei 
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iag.  The  Chinese  colonists  are  driving  back 
and  overrunning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and 
the  struggle  between  these  races  makes  the 
work  more  difBcult.  Still,  however, the  work  is 
growing,  and  a  hospital  opened  a  few  jeats  ago 
extends  its  healing  influence  over  a  wide  area. 
In  Slngapore,in  the  Straits  Settlements,  a  station 
has  been  opened  and  has  grown  wonderfully, 
and  Ave  branch  stations  are  now  in  full  work- 
ing order,  where  four  Chinese  workers  are  regu- 
ularly  employed. 

India. ~A  mission  to  India  was  begun  in 
1878,  when  the  Rev,  D,  Morrison,  D.D.,  settled 
at  Rampore-Bauleah,  Bengal.  He  is  stiil  at  the 
bead  of  this  work,  and  reports  that  last  year 
was  a  year  of  progress  and  increased  hopeful- 
ness at  his  station.  Thereare  several  schools  and 
dispensaries  connected  with  the  mission,  and  a 
new  hospital  is  being  opened  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  among 
the  natives.  For  the  Jewislj  Mission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church   of  England   see  ariicle 

Preibylerlan  Cliurch  of  Ireland, 
Foreign  ni!i»ion)i.  Headquarters,  13  May 
Street.  Belfast,  Ireland.— In  1840  the  "  Synod 
of  Ulster"  and  the  "  Secession  Synod"  became 
united  under  the  name  of  the  "  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, " 
The  society  tl  ' 
to  begin  missi 

Duff's  eloquence  and  by  a  missionary  survey 
which  Dr.  John  Wilson  of  Bombay  (both  of 
the  Fiiie  Church  of  Scotland)  had  made  of  the 
feudatory  states  of  Kathiawar,  they  chose  India 
for  their  first  field  and  sent  out  as  their  first 
missionaries  the  Revs.  A.  Kerr  and  J.  Glasgow. 
These  men  had  not  offered  themselves  for  the 
service,  hut  had  been  chosen  and  called,  upon  by 
the  Assembly's  Committee  to  undertake  it.  As 
this  mode  of  obtaining  missionaries  was  deemed 
by  them  preferable  to  the  ordinary  practice  of 
receiving  voluntary  offers  of  service,  they  re- 
coi'ded  It,  ■■  that  it  may  serve  to  be  a  precedent 
in  all  time  lo  come." 

Ihe  missionaries  proceeded  to  Kathiawar  in 
Gujarat    and  located  in  Rafkot,  *  " 


but  before  long  four  other  missionaries — the 
Revs  A  Glasgow,  J.  McKee,  R.  Montgomery, 
and  J  H  Spears— were  sent  to  strengthen  the 
mission  and  on  their  arrival  two  new  stations 
weic  opened — one  at  Purbundet  on  the  west 
const  Ihe  other  at  Gogo  to  the  eastward. 
These  in  addition  to  Surat,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  the  L.  M.  S.,  who  had  car- 
ried on  w  ork  there  for  several  years,  gave  them 
qidte  a  large  field  for  work.  In  Kathiawar. 
especially  at  Purbundet,  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans the  missionaries  met  with  opposition  un- 
usual even  for  India;  but  by  patient  effort  they 
begin  to  gain  a  considerahje  Influence  over  the 
pec  pie  and  many  applied  for  and  received  bap. 
iism  The  most  prominent  and  influential  con- 
vert baa  been  a  Mohammedan  "  munshe,"  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned 
man  in  the  district,  and  his  baptism  made  a 
deep  impression.  At  present  the  mission  has 
stations  at  Rajkot  (occupied  1841),  Gogo  (1844). 
Snrat  (1846i,  Uoisad  (1860),  Ahmadabad  (1861). 
Anand  (1877),  Broach  (1887),  where  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  8  missionaries.  8  zenana  agents,  and 
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186  DHtiye  ageols.  Total  number  of  comrauni-  Id  1709  tlie  Society  for  Promoting  Chrialinn 
cants.  815.  Knowledge  was  iucorpomted,  aiid  in  tlie  years 
The  -work  of  this  mission  at  tliese  different  between  1741  and  lliii  sent  live  missionaries  lo 
Btftlions  is  of  tlie  most  varied  kind.  There  are  the  American  I[idi»us,  Between  tlieyears  1T44 
regulnr  SnbbatL  and  week-dny  services  for  the  and  1814  severiil  grand  old  preachers  were  pre- 
ioslniction  of  the  unlive  Cliristians.  There  are  paring  Scotland  to  become  a  missionarj^  coiiD- 
large  numbers  of  day-schouis  and  orphanages  try.  In  1818  Dr.  Inglis  caught  the  inspirallou 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  both  the  ver-  and  begun  (o  urge  Ibe  necessity  of  Ibe  Chureli 
DACular  and  English,  and  the  Word  of  God  Is  of  Scotland  sen  (ting  missionaries  to  the  heiitlicn: 
carefully  taught.  Each  station  is  the  centre  and  in  1828  Dr.  Bryce,  a  chaplain  of  the  East 
for  extensive  evangelistic  work.  Ibe  mission-  India  Company,  sent  home  a  memorial  from 
aries  and  evangelists  louring  in  nil  directions.  Calcutta  urging  entrance  on  the  work,  lu  1825 
Native  congregations  have  heen  formed,  sev-  Dr.  Inglis,  then  its  convener,  induced  the  Gen- 
eral of  which  are  now  prepared  to  call  their  eral  Assembly  to  appoint  its  first  foreign  mis- 
own  pastors,  and  to  a  large  extant  to  support  sion  committee,  consisting  of  t«n  able  men  he- 
them.  The  mission  press  in  Surat  is  circulut-  longing  tonooneparticularpartyinthechureh. 
ing  through  colporteurs  a  large  amount  of  At  [he  first  call  for  a  collection  the  response 
Christian  literature.  The  Gujaruti  version  of  was  not  enthusiastic.biil  when  in  1829  Alexander 
the  Scriptures  is  being  carefully  revised  and  Duff  embarked  for  Calcutta  as  head-master 
reprinted,  and  the  Gospels,  neatly  bound,  are  of  an  educational  institution  which  Dr.  Inglis 
being  sold  at  n  price  so  low  that  no  one,  how-  had  proposed  and  the  Society  decided  to  at- 
ever  poor,  need  be  without  them.  In  connec-  tempt,  the  interest  in  missions  increased.  With 
tion  with  the  zenana  missions  dispensaries  are  the  help  of  other  mi!<sionaries,  among  them  Dr. 
open  daily  in  Surat  and  Ahmadabiid,  and  many  W.  S.  Blackay.  Dr.  D.  Kwart,  Rev,  J.  Mscdon* 
women  while  receiving  medical  aid  are  also  aid,  and  Dr.  Th.  Smith,  Dr.  Duff  during  his 
being  taught  the  Bible  truth.  The  natives  are  service  of  lliirlcen  years  shaped  the  educational 
beingtaughttocontribulehirgely.auddottiuch  future  of  India.  His  aim  was  to  raise  up  a 
towards  the  support  of  a  native  ministry.  Lust  body  of  well. disciplined  Christian  teachers,  and 
yeartbeireontriljutionsamoiiniedioaboutf433.  of  well -qualified  native  ministers;  and  lo  ac- 
Cbina. — The  work  of  the  Irish  Preshjfterinn  eomplisb  this  end  the  missionaries  resitlvcd  that 
Church  in  China  was  be^u  iu  18T9  in  the  educational  seminaries  of  the  highest  chaincter 
province  of  JIanchuria,  North  China.  Their  and  on  the  most  approved  basis  should  be 
earliest  station  is  Sewchwang,  a  seaport  town  openwl  in  thegi'catcentreKof  civilization.  The 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  lliver;  but  in  com-  iustitutiou  at  Calcutta,  commenced  by  Dr.  Dnil 
mon  with  the  agents  of  other  societies,  the  in  1830andcarriedonw!lhtheenlhusiasmwhich 
Irish  Presbyteiiau  missionaries  found  that  a  be  lind  himself  and  impaited  to  his  collcugui-s, 
Chinese  seapori  is  a  most  unfavorable  centre  attained  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  exccllcnceand 
for  operations.  Still  the  station  was  held,  and  cummantled  general  admiration.  The  whole 
from  Newchwimg  as  a  centre  itinerating  ioiir-  course  of  education,  even  the  literary  and 
nejs  were  made  and  still  are  made  over  all  the  scientific  paits  of  it,  was  brought  to  have  a 
province  lo  the  far  north,  and  the  missionaries  bearing  on  the  religious  Improvement  of  its 
are  making  plana  for  occupying  several  large  pupils,  and  although  it  was  originally  doublful 
towns  in  the  interior.  The  present  misnion  whether  the  Hindus  would  allow  their  children 
staff  consists  of  three  ordained  missionaries  and  to  attend  au  iustitutiou  so  decidedly  Christian, 
onemedicalmissionaryand  theirwives,  wboai-e  yet  the  high  education  given  in  it  made  them 
located  at  the  Ihree  stations:  New*chwang,  Jin-  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  have  their  sona 
jow,  and  Kirin,  admitted,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  in- 
Jewish  Missions.— The  Assembly  has  Jewish  stiliition  over  the  pu'Judices  of  llie  natives  has 
missions  in  Syria  and  in  Germany;  Colonial  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  all  future 
missions  in   Canada.  Australia,  and   New  Zea-  missions. 

iand;  and  Continental  work  in  Spain,  Belgium.  In    1835  the   second    great    mission   of  the 

France,  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  and  Italy,  which  chuicli  was  taken  over  bv  the  General  Assem- 

have  been  treatefl  of  under  their  respective  biy  from  theoldScottishMissiouarySociety.by 

heads:    Jewish   Missions;    Colonial    and   Con-  which  it  had  been  foundeil  in  1823.     In  Bom- 

tinental  Sllssiona,  bay  and  Poona  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D., 
F.ll.S.,  Mr.  Nesbit,  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Murray  Mitchell  had  been  since 
1828  attempting  the  same  work  in  Western  as 

for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofntel  in  Dr.  Duff  was  doing  in  Eastern  India,  with  the 

"        ■  —      ■       ,...._.  ._^   Ini''  -        '■"  -■    ■    -'  ■<      •'■  -   -'  ■•  - 


Foreign  Parts,  especially  in  India,  difference  that  wliereiis  the  necessities  of  the 

Headquarters,  22  Queen  Street.  Edinburgh.  Bengali  Society  made  them  fight  for  the  use  of 

2.  Free  Church:  Committee  on  For-  English  in  the  schools  in  Bengal,  the  use  of 

eign  Missions,     Headquarters,   15   North  Oriental  languages,  both  classical  and  vernac- 

^nk  Street.  Edinburgh.  ular,  was  recommended.     The   fii-st   thing  ac- 

Bistory,   antseedent  to  the  aeparalion  of  the  compliahed   by  the   transfer  of    Bombay  and 

FreeChurehe»fromthe EatablUJied Church.— Thu  Poona   from    the  old  to  the  newer    Scottish 

foi«ien  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church  of  Church    Society  was  the  development  of  the 

ScotEnd  dates  farther  back  than  is  generally  English   school  at  Bombay  into  a  missionary 

supposed.     In  16B9,  shortly  after  the  founding  college,  in  which  the  first  Pars!  converts  were 

of  the  Scotch  colony  in  Darien,  the  General  won  and  many  educated  Brahmaiis  convinced 

Assembly  sent   out  four    missionaries   to   the  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.     Of  these  converts 

isthmus  to  supply  the  vacant  places  of  the  two  two,  the  Rev.  Dhanjihhal  Naoroji,  a,  Paisi,  and 

ministers  who  bad  accompanied  the  colonists  Rev,  Narayan  Shesbadri,  D,D.,  are  among  the 

hut  had  died,  one  on  the  way  out,  the  other  most  efficient  workers  iu  the  mission  field. 

shortly  after  his  arrival.  Dr.  Duff's  eloquent  appeal  In  the  General  As- 
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sembly  roused  up  the  Rev.  John  Anderson  to  3.  AraiCA.— Tlie  AfricaMlssionof  theEatab- 
found,  in  1837,  a  misaion  at  Madras,  South  In-  Hshed  CUiircli,  begun  in  1874,  owes  its  existence 
dia.  There,  with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  R.  to  the  impulse  given  by  tlie  news  of  Living- 
Jolinslon  and  Rev.  J.  Braidwood  he  soon  de-  stone's  death  and  by  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  from 
veloped  a  vigorous  Christian  institution  out  of  Uganda.  The  Established  Church  and  the 
a  school.  Very  soon  large  towns  or  centres,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  naturally  took  the 
both  Tamil  and  Telugu  speaking,  were  supplied  territories  moat  closely  associated  with  Living- 
wilh  teachers  and  preachers,  among  them  the  stone's  memory,  the  Zambezi  and  Iiake  Nyassa. 
Rev.  A.  Venltatai-amiali  and  Rev.  P.  Rajah-  Tbe  Free  CLurcb  Mission  has  an  important 
gopaul,  educated  in  the  Madras  College.  In  station  at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  while  the 
places  such  as  Chingleput  and  Nellorc,  where  Established  ChnrchMission  is  at  Blantyre.  near 
the  caste  prejudice  was  not  siroug,  many  Lake  Shir wa.  At  present  the  East  Africa  Mis- 
schools  for  girls  were  commenced,  and  good  sionhasB  ordained, 2  mediCQl,and  6uuordalned 
work  done  among  the  women.  missionaries,  and  1  female  missionary.     Its  two 

Inl843occurrM theDisruptionof  theChurch  other  stations  are  at  Domasi  and    Chirazula. 

of  Scotland  aud    the  formation  of  the  Free  At  Blantyre  the  native  church  is  prospering. 

Church,  and  from  this  point  the  history  becomes  audit  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  young  men  who 

twofold,  embracing  the  work  (1)  of  the  Eslah-  have  l>een  baptized  will  hereafter  be  ordained 

lislied  Cliurcb,  (3)  of  the  Free  Chureh.  missionaries.    The  mission  has  the  advantage 

1.  The  Established  Church  of  Scot-  of  most  of  those  in  Africa,  ia  the  fact  that  all 
tolKl.— This  body  found  itself  after  the  Dis-  ils  stations  are  elevaled,  and  for  Central  Africa 
ruption  with  a  large  amount  of  mission  prop-  very  healthy.  The  whole  mission  is  full  of 
erty,  chiefly  located  in  India,  bul  without  any  pi-omise,  bnt  it  is  at  present  struggling  very 
missionary  force,  nil  the  missionaries,  with  the  hard  against  the  attacks  of  cruel  Arab  in- 
exception  of  one  lady,  having  joined  Che  Free  vaders  and  treacherous  llohammedans,  who  are 
Church  im  ils  formation.  Dr.  Duff  in  with-  using  all  their  wily  strength  to  drive  out  the 
drawing  had  made  a  proposition  for  an  equita-  white  men  and  hold  the  laud  for  the  slave- 
ble  arraugemeut  regarding  the  properly,  but  trade;  and  also  from  the  threats  of  the  Portu- 
this  was  not  accepted;  aud  in  1845  Rev.  Dr,  guese  to  aimex  Blantyre  and  M^yassaland. 
Ogilvie  was  sent  out  to  occuot  the  buildings.  In  1877,  a  niission  was  started  at  Ichang, 
and  lake  up  the  work  left  by  Dr.  Duff.  Other  China,  where  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  now 
missionaries  tilled  the  vacant  places  in  Bombay  2  ordained  missionaries,  1  unordained  medical 
and  Madras,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  the  in-  missionary,  and  several  native  helpers  at  work, 
stitutions  of  all  three  presidencies  were  re-eslab-  The  Society  has  also  Jewish  Missions  in 
lished  on  the  same  basis  on  which  they  had  Egypt.  Beirut,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Con- 
been  conducted  before.  They  were  numer-  staullnople.  Forfullpartlcularsof  Ihisworksee 
ously  attended,  particularly  that  at  Calcutta,  articles  on  the  Jews  and  those  places.  In  1878 
and  appear  lo  have  been  carried  on  in  a  very  Di'.  Norman  Macleod  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glas- 
efUcieiit  and  successful  manner.  The  whole  in-  gow,  visited  the  raissions,  and  on  his  return,  by 
stni mentality  of  ilie  mission  was  after  a  time  in  his  eloquence  and  work  as  Conveuer  of  ils  For- 
operation— tne  girls'  schools,  including  refuges  eign  Mission  Committee,  did  much  to  stir  up  the 
for  orphans;  the  branch  stations,  ana  the  lee-  church  to  do  ils  duly  in  foreign  lands, 
tures  on  the  subject  of  religion;  and  although  2.  Free  Cttwrch  of  SciMand.—la  1843, 
the  success  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  under  the  great  advantage  of  beginning  her 
not  been  great  as  regards  the  couversion  of  career  with  a  mission  (except  the  buildings), 
Hindus  (o  the  Christian  faith,  yet  the  high  order  and  a  mission  staff,  well  trained  by  years  of  ex- 
of  education  they  are  offering  India  is  under-  perience,  teadir  to  her  hnnd.  the  Free  Church 
mining  the  Hindu  religion  slowly  but  sleadily,  commenced  missionary  operations  in  India  and 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  future  progress  the  East.  New  premises  and  various  means 
of  the  gospel  in  that  country.  In  1857  the  necessary  for  carrying  oo  the  several  institu- 
church  opeued  a  new  mission  in  the  Punjab,  tions  were  speedily  provided  for  the  mission- 
their  first  station  being  Bialkot.  Wazirahad  aries  who  had  joined  her  cause,  at  consider- 
was  occupied  in  1863  and  Uhumba  in  1865.  able    Inconvenience   in   consequence    of   their 

Gujarat. — Tliis  mission  has  been  a  very  sue-  resignation  of  the  mission  buildings,  libraries, 
ceasful  one,  and  has  made  steady  progress,  with  and  philosophical  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
the  exception  of  one  misfortune  during  the  mission  of  the  Established  Church.  Funds 
mutiny  of  1857,  when  tlie  missionary  martyr  in  aid  of  the  mission  also  came  in  most  liber- 
Thomas  Hunter  of  Sialkot  was  shot,  with  his  ally  in  both  Scotland  and  India.  When  the 
wife  and  infant  child.  The  Church  of  Scot-  Calcutta  institution  was  reopened  in  Ihe  new 
land  in  1870  sent  out  several  misslutiaries  to  Ihe  premises  after  the  usual  vacation,  the  number  of 
Briti^  Lepciiasof  the  Darjeeling  di^^trlcl.  who  pupilswaslarger  than  ever,  and  tlie  whole  oper- 
occupied  lirst  Darjeeling  and  afterwards  Kalim-  ations  went  on  with  Ihe  same  regularity  and 
pong  {in  1873),  now  supported  by  the  Young  efficiency  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  "The 
Men's  Guild,  whose  lirst  missionary.  Rev.  John  school  alTahi  established  by  IheChurch  of  Scot- 
A.  Graham,  sailed  for  India  February,  1889;  land  was  removed,  on  account  of  the  unboalthl- 
and  Independent  Sikkim,  founded  in  1886,  and  ness  of  the  place,  to  Baranagur,  a  village  on  the 
supported  by  the  Missionary  Association  of  the  Hugli,  a  few  miles  above  Calcutta;  but  after- 
four  Scottish  Universities.  "  Great  blessing  waids,  for  some  reason  not  generally  known, 
has  rested  on  this  threefold  mission."  There  Barmiagur  was  also  given  up.  In  1864  the 
is  a  monthly  mission  newspaper,  the  "  Masik  Pa-  congregation  at  Calcutta  founded  a  most  fruit- 
trika,"  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  magazine  ful  branch  mission  among  the  Santals  in  the 
"  Life  and  Work"  circulates  with  an  English  rural  districts  of  Upper  Bengal,  and  about  the 


local  supplement,   linking  the   European  resi-     same  time  Bourishing  schools  vi_..   

dents  with  the  mission.    Both  Europeansand     at  three  other  places,  Chinsuiah,  Bansberia,  and 
natives  conljibule  liberally  to  the  mission.  Culna.     Tiiese  schools  were  all  of  a  superior 

Hosted  by  CjOOQIC 
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class,  although  of  cour^^e  not  equal  to  the  iusli- 
lutiou  at  Calcutta,  ou  tlic  raodtl  of  which  they 
were  formed.  In  Bombay,  Poona,  aud  Madras 
the  lustkutioDs  aud  various  schools,  jucluding 
those  for  girls  which  bad  recemly  been  es- 
tablished by  Ihe  women  of  the  misslou,  were 
carried  ou  as  formerly,  aud  witli  similar  resulU. 
In  Bombay  the  Wilson  Jlissiouary  College, 
lately  transferred  Ui  a  new  aud  spleiiJid  edifice, 
is  the  centre  of  a  wonderful  educalional  work; 
ADd  from  this  city  the  missiou,  whose  native 
converts  give  all  their  leisure  time  to  assist  the 
missionaries,  work  among  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity as  well  as  amon^  the  Parsis.  Hiudus,  Mo- 
bammudaDS.  aud  Africans.  In  Madras,  uuder 
the  Rev.  W.  Miller,  C.I.E.,  L.L.D.,  the  In- 
stitute lias  become  Ihe  United  Chrisliau  Col- 
lege for  all  Soulli  Indui.  At  Madras  aud  Con- 
jevaram  there  are  medical  mJssioDS,  where  tLe 
native  youth  are  being  educated  for  physicians 
and  nurses.  Two  Scottish  Indies  are  nl  present 
in  Londou  siiidyiug  medicine,  to  work  aitioog 
the  women  of  India. 

At  Ihe  Assembly  in  1844  (although  Ibe  Fi-ee 
Church  of  Scotland  began  wilh  Only  £872  inila 
treasury)  it  was  resolved  to  take  iwo  forward 
steps — to  take  over  the  Kafir  Sllssioosoffercdby 
that  portion  of  the  Glasgow  ftlissionary  Society 
which  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church, 
and  10  respond  to  Ihe  iriviiation  of  Sir  William 
Hill,  of  the  Church  of  England,  lo  open  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Kagpur  state,  iu  the  heait  of  India. 
Accordingly,  lu  1845,  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Hislop 
was  appointed  to  fuiiiid  a  station  at  Kagpiir. 
Here  lie  found  already  in  the  field  three  pious 
laymen.  Ihe  surviving  memliers  of  the  Oerman 
Mission  among  the  Gouds,  who  had  resided  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nagpur  since  Ihey  left  the 
forests  of  the  interior,  and  were  now  leceived 
into  the  service  of  the  Free  Church.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter  a  second 
station  was  begun  at  Kainpti,  a  British  canton- 
ment in  the  then  native  state  of  Nagpur,  situ- 
ated about  ten  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
missionaries  met  with  determined  opposition 
on  the  part  of  men  of  note  among  the  Hindus; 
and  many  vexatious  difficulties  and  disappoint- 


,     .  ..s  exceedingly  l ___ 

rect,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  best  aud  most 
promising  pupils  at  the  very  stage  of  their 
studies  when  it  was  most  desirable  they  slioiild 
continue  them,"  because  their  parents,  in- 
Huenced  in  sending  them  only  by  love  of  gain, 
withdrew  them  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  earn 
money.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  several  prosper- 
ous inatilutioiis  were  estnblislied,  of  which  His 
lop  Missionary  College  Is  the  centre  and  its 
splendid  work  adds  greater  lustre  to  the  name 
of  Dr.  Hislop,  a  man  worthy  to  be  rai  ked  with 
DuS.  Wilson,  and  Anderson,  the  founders  of 
India's  three  other  great  colleges.  At  Bhandara 
a  prosperous  medical  mission  has  betn  tstab- 
lished.  while  in  Sitiihnldi  the  schools  and  evau 
gelistic  work  are  making  excellent  progress.  In 
1804  tlie  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri.  a  graduate  of 
the  Wilson  College  while  it  was  still  under  tha 
auspices  of  the  Established  Church,  founded 
the  Dekkan  Mission,  chiefly  in  Ihe  Mohamme- 
dan  slate   of   Haidarabad.     The   stations   now 
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vernacular  as  well  as  English  preaching  mis- 
siounries,  and  pastors  of  native  congregations 
established  on  the  Presbyterian  system. 

3.  Africa.— .ffu/hino.— This  mission  wns 
not  started  by  the  Pi-ee  ChiiTcb.  Iu  1831.  at 
a  lime  when  the  Rev.  John  Browulee  of  the  L. 
M.  S.  was  Ihe  only  missionary  working  in  the 
whole  country,  the  Glasgow  Missionary  So- 
ciety, a  union  formed  of  uieinbers  of  tlie  Estab- 
lislied  Church  of  Scotland  and  Dissenters,  sent 
out  Rev.  W.  R.  Thompson  as  missionary  and 
Air.  John  Bennie  as  catechlst.  to  accompany  a 
Scotch  colony  of  people  from  Glasgow,  who  in- 
tended lo  settle  on  the  boi'ders  of  Kaffraria,  and 
tliiu  perhaps  open  a  door  for  missionary  work 
among  Ihe  natives.  The  greater  part  of  the 
company  was  lost  at  sea,  but  Ihe  missionaries 
escaped,  and  immediiitely  upon  tlieir  arrival 
opened  missionaiy  opei-atlons  at  a  little  village 
on  the  Chumie  River,  whei«  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  native  chief  made  their  work  very 
successful,  and  in  June,  1823,  five  Kafirs  W'ere 
baplizeii.  In  Decimher,  1833,  the  Rev.  John 
Ross  and  liis  wife  arrived  as  reiiifoi-ccments. 
At  this  time  the  schools  were  well  attended  by 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  anil  the  piDgress  of  the  ' 
children  wiis  most  enci>iiragiiig.  A  printing- 
press  was  in  o|icrn1ioi],  and  from  the  chiefs  of 
difl'erent  tribes  the  missionaries  I'ect.'ived  warm 
invitations  to  come  and  be  their  iustrticlors.  In 
1H30  the  missiou  was  in  n  most  thriving  con- 
dition. The  natives  were  fust  becoming  orderly 
and  civilixiHl  in  their  habits,  and  showed  a  great 
desire  for  instruction.  A  chuicli  liad  been  biiili, 
aud  tlie  nide  huts  of  the  natives  replaced  by 
more  siibslantial  dwellings.  A  new  station  was 
now  formed  at  Lovi'dale,  twelve  miles  from 
Cliumie,  to  which  Messrs.  Ross  and  Bennie 
were  assigned.  In  183:),  another  station,  Bal- 
four, hiid  been  occupied,  where  the  work  was 
progressing  favorably;  and  during  the  next  few 
years  many  other  places  were  l»ing  evangel- 
ized. In  1838  the  union  between  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  Dissenters  was  amicably  dis- 
solved, the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
retaining  the  old  name,  aud  the  Dissenters  tak- 
ing the  name  of  the  Glas^w  African  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  retalumg  the  stations  of 
Chumie,  Izzibigha,  Olentlioru,  and  Kirkwood, 
(the  last  three  stations  more  recently  occupied), 
while  the  old  society  look  Lovedale,  Bumsliill. 
Pirrie,  and  Kwetcha.'at  all  of  which  stations  the 
work  was  carried  on  with  most  encouraging 
success.  In  1843,  when  tiic  Disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  occurred,  the  Glasgow  So- 
ciety at  Lovedale,  etc.,  offered  to  hand  over 
their  mission  to  the  Free  Chuich  of  Scotland, 
and  the  olfer  being  accepted,  the  transfer  was 
made  in  1^44.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer 
t  Lovedale, 
t  £2,000  10 
:  orlourteen 
le  graduates 
b-ork  among 
in  smoothly, 


unlvenrities,  and  liain  Christian 


there  was  a  missionary  s.      _ 
under  Rev.  W.   Gowan,   valued   a 
£3  000,  free  from  debt,  wilh  twelve 
native  theological  students,  and  son 
already  engaged  in  evangelistic  v 

tlieir  countrymen.  The  work  went  t     _,, 

and  in  the  hands  of  the  Free  Church  continued 
to  prosper  greatly  until  1846,  when  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Kafir  war  compelled  the  mission- 
aries to  flee.  Mr.  Gowan  returned  to  Scotland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorrie,  who  were  among  the  latest 
missionaries  seat  out,  went  to  Cape  Town  to 
labor  among  the  colonists,  and  some  of  the  other 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
''''"  destroyed,  and  several 
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bouaea  had  lieen  liiriied  into  a  giirrison,  and 
were  occupied  by  200  soldiers,  wiili  their  mili- 
larj  stores.  But  peace  being  restored,  in  1848 
the  missionaries  all  vetuined  to  tlieir  posts,  and 
ftt  Lovediile  aoon  everythiog  was  full  of  hope; 
and  in  1840  the  seminary  was  reopened  with 
all  its  former  success.  At  the  other  stations, 
however,  the  prospect  was  dreary  enough. 
Much  had  been  lost  m  the  war  of  mission  prop- 
erty and  personal  effects  of  the  missionaries 
wbich  for  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  replace; 
but  before  the  close  of  1850  the  mission  had 
been  restored  to  its  former  peiiceful  prosperity, 
aod  the  fi'uits  of  llie  piitient  work  of  its  earlier 
years  began  to  be  apparent.  In  1853  Mr.  Ross 
,iiid  Ids  Hssisiftnt  were  compelled  to  leave  Pirrie 
forihe  fifth  time  on  account  of  war  but  they 
returned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  work  went 

The  mission  field  is  now  in  two  parts — the 
South  HJid  North  Kafir  Missions,  divided  by  the 
Great  "  Kui "  River.  At  Alice,  near  King  Wil- 
liam's Towa  [South  Eaf]r  Missionl,  in  the  Love- 
dale  Institution,  with  its  annex  for  girls,  under 
the  Rev.  J.  Stewart,  M.D.,  successor  of  Mr. 
Go  wan,  large  numbers  of  native  boys  are 
taught  farming,  carpentering,  wa^n-making, 
printing,  and  book-binding;  and  liie  girls  are 
trained  iti  various  domestic  and  culinary  arts, 
while  both  sexes  are  given  a  broad  general  edu- 
cation, and  are  made  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Word  of  Ood.     (See  also  Lovedale.J 

In  ctinneaion  with  the  Lovedale  Institution  is 
the  Lovedale  Katir  Church,  wlih  a  native  pastor 
and  board  of  elders.  The  work  of  the  mission 
is  progriissiug.  and  extending  eastward  towards 
Pondolaiid.  The  centre  of  population  has 
come  to  be  in  the  diamond  fields,  and  these 
and  the  gold  fields  have  drawn  away  many  of 
the  converts,  for  whom— although  they  are  fol- 
lowed as  well  as  possible  under  ihe  dilficult  cif' 
cumstatices — the  lack  of  money  and  men  pre- 
vents the  mission  from  providing.  Other 
churches  ni'e  givwing  up  in  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  general  aspect  of  thefleldisvery 
I'ocouraging.  The  North  Kafir  division, 
founded  in  1869.  has  its  centre  at  the  BlylheH- 
wood  Insiitulioti,  under  Ihe  Rev.  Jnrnes 
M'Laren,  M.A.  The  work  of  this  mission  is 
chiefly  amon^  the  Fingoes,  and  although,  being 
younger,  it  is  fai'  less  advanced  tlmn  that  oi 
the  Souihern.  yet  it  is  growing  rapidly  through- 
out all  the  field,  which  now  strelches  north  on 
llie  nmin  I'oad  to  Natal  as  far  as  Tsolo.  and  has 
stations  bei^des  Blytheswood,  at  Cunningham, 
Naiii,  DuH.  suid  Somerville,  "ThisKatir Mis- 
sion held  its  jubilee  locally  in  ISTl,  amid  great 
rejoicings  and  Ihank-giviiigs  to  Ood  on  the  part 
of  3,00(1  natives  and  1,000  Europeans.  The 
one  station  of  Kafir  huts  has  grown  into  ten 
great  evangelistic  centres,  with  over  70  out- 
Btalions."  These  are  cared  for  by  14  ordained 
missionaries,  of  whom  3  are  native  paslora  of 
large  congregations. 

mtal.—Di.  Duff's  visit  to  South  Africa,  and 
his  eloquent  appeals  in  its  behalf  when  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  brought  about  in  1867  the 
eslablisbnient  of  a  new  mission  of  the  Free 
Church  among  the  Zulu  Eatlrs  of  Nalal.     The 


cliarge  of  ihe  Rev.  James  Allison,  who  proved 

himself  a  good  and  failhful  missionary  of  Christ. 

At  present  Rev.  John   Bruce   with  several 

European  and  native  assistants,  has  charge  of 


helpers.  The  work  at  both  stations  is  progress- 
ing nicely  in  spite  of  tlie  dilficulty  In  keeping 
some  of  the  schools  open,  owing  to  Ihe  attrac- 
lions  of  Ihe  gold-fletda.  Most  faithful  and  fruit- 
ful work  is  being  done  by  the  native  preachers 
and  their  wives  in  all  parts  of  the  mission. 
Medicine  and  medical  advice  are  given  free  lo 
all  who  apply  at  the  dispensaries. 

In  1874  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
offered  Dr.  DuS  a  large  sum  if  he  would  estab- 
lish a  station  as  a  memorial  of  her  son,  Hon. 
J.  H.  Gordon,  who  had  been  removed  by  death 
before  be  could  carry  out  bis  cherished  plansot 
opening  n  mtsstou  to  the  heathen.  A.  capital 
sum  of  £6,000,  increased  by  gifts  of  £4,300.  was 
vested  in  a  trust,  of  which  three  of  the  noble 
Gordon  family  were  inemliers,  and  Gordon 
Memorial  in  Natal,  a  few  miles  from  the  fronlier 
of  Znluland,  was  occupied.  The  sile  had  been 
selected  by  the  Rev.  J,  Dalzell,  who  went  out 
as  its  first  missionary,  and  who  still  is  at  the 
head  of  Ihe  work.  When  schools  and  a  native 
church  were  first  being  formed  Ihe  Kelcha- 
wayo  war  broke  out,  and  for  some  time  mis- 
sion work  was  obliged  to  cease.  But  when 
peace  was  restored  the  work  increased  and 
spread  in  all  directions  from  Gordon  Memorial 

Bast  Central  Africa  forms  Ihe  most  self-sacri- 
ficing and  interesting  African  mission  field. 
The  Free  Church  answered  the  appeal  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  to  the  churches  of  Scotland,  by 
sending  nut  in  1875,  the  year  after  his  death, 
missionaries  to  occupy  the  lands  around  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  half-way  north  lo  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. The  work  Ihus  begun  look  Ihe  name  of 
tlj3  Liviugstonia  Mission,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
great  explorer.  "I'he  enterprise  is  managed 
in  detail  by  a  sub-commiltee  in  Glasgow,  and 
ils  secular  aflalrs  by  the  African  LaSes  Com- 
pany, " 

Tiie  first  settlement  was  made  at  Cape 
Maclean,  at  ihe  snulh  end  of  the  lake,  l)y  Rev. 
James  Stewart,  C.E.,  who  sacrificed  his  East 
India  career  and  his  life  for  the  mission,  and 


of  Baudawe,  with  its  sur- 
rounding villages,  along  the  west  shore  of 
Nyassa,  also  under  Dr.  Laws:  the  stations  In 
North  and  South  Agoniland,  among  the  Agoni, 
a  mai-audiog  tribe  of  Zulu  origin  on  the  western 
uplands,  with  Chinyera  as  an  ouli-stalion,  alt 
under  Dr.  Elmslie;  Chaenji,  on  the  Steven- 
sou  road,  between  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tangan- 
yika, with  Cljlugato  the  northeast,  under  Rev. 
A.  Bain,  Dr.  Kerr-Cross,  and  Rev.  A,  C,  Mur- 
ray; and  Chikusi  iu  the  uplands  southwest  of 
Cape  Maclean,  from  which  it  has  been  very 
recently  occupied  as  an  out-slaliou .  Dr.  Laws, 
at  Bandawe,  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  thoroughly  won  the  confidence  ot 
the  people.  On  one  recent  occasion  some  five 
or  six  tbousanil  people  assembled  in  his  schools, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  childi'en  are  taught 
daily.  At  i>reseut  the  prosperity  and  peace  of 
the  mission  is  threatened  by  Iwo  great  dangers. 
Firsi,  by  the  effort  on  Ihe  part  ot  the  Portu- 
guese to  blockade  the  Zanibesi  and  cut  off  ihe 
African  Lakes  Company  from  entrance  to  the 
lakes,  and  to   subject  itiem  to  many  hlndran- 


danger  which  has  lately  shown  ii 
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form — tbe  trouble  which  arises  from  liie  im- 
patience of  the  Arabs  al  the  presence  of  Euro- 
peans and  tbeii'  influence  on  the  lake.  For 
years  back  Ibe  Arabs  have  been  accustomed  to 
visit  this  region  for  the  sake  of  obtaiciog  slaves. 
snd  have  kept  Ihe  people  in  hourly  terror  of 
their  lives:  aud  altliougb  for  some  time  there 
seems  10  have  been  an  abatement  of  those  hor- 
rors which  Dr.  Livingstone  describes  as  wit- 
nessed by  him  aud  perpetrated  by  Arab  slave- 
dealers,  yet  recent  occurrences  show  that  the 
Arabs  are  only  biding  their  time  to  repeat  on 
the  shores  of  take  Nyassa  the  muL-derous  raids 
which  have  always  marked  their  course.    The 

stniggle  is  now  being  carried  on  between  the 
English  consuls  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
Scotch  Free  Church  and  the  Arab  traders. 
"The  consuls  advised  the  missionaries  to  leave 
the  country  for  sijt  moiitbsand  return  with  more 
guns  and  ammunition;  others  felt  that  any  ab- 
sence would  mean  the  abandonmenl  of  the 
mission,  and  would  encourage  the  Arabs,  with 
the  consequent  discouragetneut  of  lite  native 
allies.  It  was  Qually  agreed  that  the  members 
of  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  Dr.  Cross 
should  fortify  themselves  ol  Chiringe,  and  that 
the  cousuls  sboutd  go  to  the  const  and  send  to 
the  besEeged  meu  such  reinforcements  as  were 
needed.  This  was  done.  The  native  cliiefs 
all  adhere  to  Ihe  mission,  aud  are  bitterly  lios- 
tile  to  the  Arabs.  Hitherto  Dr.  Cross  aud  the 
missionaries  have  taken  no  part  in  the  flgbling, 
but  have  offered  their  services  as  surgeons  10  all. 
showing  thus  that  the  mission  desires  peace.  But 
It  seems  improbable  that  they  will  he  able  to 
maintain  this  position  long,  for  though  there  is 
DOW  more  quiet,  the  Arabs  are  still  most  hostile, 
and  an  attack  at  no  late  dale  is  expected.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  dangers  and  interruptions 
?s  have  succeeded  in  keeping  Ihe 


rangellcal  work  among  i 
learned,  by  the  way  the  missionaries  share  their 
troubles  and  dangers,  that  they  are  indeed  true 
friends.  In  return  Ihe  natives  have  shown 
great  bravery  and  fidelity  to  the  Europeans 
during  the  recent  disturbances." 

8.  Syria.— Ifte  Lebanon.— Tht  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  resolved  10  carry  on  the  work 
commenced  in  1839  by  their  countiymcn, 
M'Cheyne,  Keith,  Black,  and  A,  Bonai',  and 
followed  in  1860  by  the  efforts  of  the  Lebanon 
Schools'  Society,  a  catholic  agency  in  Scotland 
for  the  Christian  education  of  the  people  of  tlic 
Lebanon.  Accordingly  Dr.  Duff  and  Princi- 
pal Lumsden  visited  the  mountains,  and  their 
visit  resulted  in  the  appointment  in  1873  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Rae,  M.A.,  as  an  ordained,  and 
in  1876  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  William  Carslaw  as  a 
medical,  missionary.  They  chose  the  Metan  as 
the  district  in  which  they  should  commence 
work,  and  occupied  Shweir  as  their  first  sta- 
tion. They  united  In  their  work  with  the 
Lebanon  Schools'  Society,  which  has  now  6 
out-stations  about  Shweir,  where  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  Syrian  Evangelical  Church  has  been 
formed  and  a  church  built. 

4.  New   Hebrides  Mibsiok   Is  conducted 
by  nine  Presbyterian  churches  in  h  rm  ni 
co-operation   under  a    local   synod.     F      f  11 
particulars  of  the  work  of   the  Fre    Ch   reh 
see  the  article  on  the  New  Hebrides  M  is   n 

5.  South  Arabia.— In  February  1885  tl  e 
Hon.    Ion    and   Mrs.    Keith-Falcone     f  rm  d 
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plans  for  a  mission  to  the  Jlohnmniedans  and 
Somalis  around  Aden.  These  volunteer  found- 
ers of  the  mission,  who  themselves  met  the 
enlire  cost  at  the  enterprise,  surveyed  all  the 
district  about  Aden  as  far  as  El  Himta,  the 
capital  of  Ihe  Sullan  of  Laliej.  and  resolved  to 
settle  at  Sheikh -Otbman,  a  pleasant  little  vil- 
lage and  Briti^  outpost  10  miles  from 
Steamer  Point,  Agrant  of  two  garden-plots  of 
land  was  made  by  ine  British  Government,  anil 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Kellh-Fnlconer,  after  having  re- 
turucd  to  England  in  1886,  again  weul  out  to 
Ambia,  accompanied  by  Dr.  B.  Stewart  Cowan 
as  a  medical  missionary.  While  in  England, 
BIr.  Keith -Falconer,  whose  father.  Ihe  fcarl  of 
Kintore,  was  an  elder  of  ihe  Scottish  Free 
Church,  asked  the  Foreign  Slissioa  Committee 
recognl7.e  him  aud  to  appolut  his  medical 
ue  ns  its  representative.  This  the  Com- 
miiiee  and  the  General  Assembly  at  ooce 
agreed  to.  but  although  the  mission  in  this  way 
became  connected  with  Ihe  Free  Church,  it  is 
still  slriclly  undenominalional  in  its  principle. 
In  Ihe  first  week  of  1887  ihe  Mtdical  aud  Bible 
Mission  at  Sheikh-Otbman  was  begun,  in  a  na- 
tive house,  and  was  carried  on  with  remarkable 
success  until  May  11th,  when  the  beautiful  life 
of  the  nm<dJ-loved  founder,  Hon,  Ion-Grant 
Neville  Keith -Falconer  suddenly  and  peace- 
fully ended,  and  bis  body  was  buried  In  the 
cem'etery  of  Aden  Cnmp.  Immediately  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Kintore  and  Mrs.  Keith- 
Falconer  each  offered  to  guarantee  £300  a  year 
for  the  support  of  two  missionaries. 

The  Keith-Falconer  Mission  is  at  last  fully 
equipped.  Dr.  Paterson.  the  new  medical  mis- 
sionary, is  in  charge,  with  3Ir.  Lochhead  as  his 
assistant.  The  committee  asked  the  Kev.  W. 
R.  W.  Gai-duer,  who  had  volunteered  for 
Africa,  to  go  to  Aden  as  an  ordaiucd  mission- 
ary; and  Mr,  Gardner,  with  great  se1f<denlal, 
gave  up  long-formed  plans  for  service  in 
Africa  to  cany  on  Mr.  Keith  Falconer's  work. 
SSeikh-Oihman,  the  headquarters  of  Ihe  mis- 
sion, forms  the  natural  centre  of  mission  oper- 
ations amongst  a  group  of  small  villages  with- 
in a  few  miles  radius.  Scune  of  these  have 
been  visited,  and  the  reception  has  always  been 
friendly,  but  this  Is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  dif- 
dculi  Held,  owing  to  the  low  montl  and  re- 
ligious lone  of  the  people,  and  lo  the  fliictual' 
itig  character  and  the  sparseness  of  llic  sur- 
rounding population,  llie  medical  work  done 
by  the  mission  is  large  enough  to  warrant  their 
desire  to  establish  a  small  liospilal  near  the 
town,  and  con\'crsntions  with  the  better  class 
have  proved  that  they  are  intereRled  in  the 
establishment  of  n  school,  and  in  the  subjects 
to  be  taught— such  as  Arabic,  English,  etc. 
This  is  very  encouraging,  although  it  remains 
to  he  seen  what  success  will  at  first  attend 
a  school  where  the  Bible  must  avowedly  be 
taught  in  place  of  the  Koran. 

Besides  the  work  among  the  Arabs  and 
Somalis,  much  good  is  being  done  among  tlie 
rescued  Galla  captives,  and  two  houses  (one  for 
boys  and  one  tor  girls)  are  being  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  and  their 
teachers. 

(6)  Jewish  Missions  and  (7)  Continental  Mia- 
Ion  will  be  separately  treated  under  these 
h  ad  . 

Genbhai.  Tiew.  (From  the  Free  Church  of 
S  tlaod  Year-Book,)— " The  Free  Church  of 
'■'      land's  foreign  missions  are  now  consolidated 
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In  seven  well  deli  iied  fields,  and  are  extended 
among  ccitain  greal  races  of  marked  ludividual- 
ity  and  iofluence,  in  tbe  two  great  coDtinents  of 
Asia  aud  Africa.  lunad  to  tbe  south  of  Asia  the 
fields  are:  |1)  India,  and  these  especially  amoug 
tlie  educated  BrahmaDical  Hindus,  numberiaj; 
17,000,000.  aud  the  simple  aboriginal  demon- 
worshippers,  numbering  7,000,000;  (3)  South 
Arabia,  from  Aden  to  Sheikh -Othman,  its  abase 
for  work  amoug  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  and 
SomaliB  :  (3)  The  New  Hebrides  group  of  thirty 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocoau,  to  the  south  of 
eastern  Asia,  containing  100,000  canuibals  of  the 
Malay  or  Po)yuesiau,and  the  Negrillo  or  Pap. 
uan  I'aces ;  (4)  Syria,  where,  on  Leimuon,  twenty 
miles  lo  the  iiortlienst  of  Beirut,  there  is  a  med- 
ical aud  educational  mission  10  the  quasi -Moham- 
medan Druses,  and  to  the  ignorant  Christiana  of 
the  Gretk  and  Latin  chiirchea.  In  Africa  the 
misGlons  are  at  work  among  the  three  priocipal 
s  of  the  great  Bantu  race  of  fetich-' 


Kafirs  of  Cape  Colony,  with  whom  we  have 
fought  seven  cruel  wars,  but  who  are  now 
peaceful,  because  largely  Christianized  and  civ- 
ilized around  the  provincial  capital  of  King 
William's  Town.  In  tiiis  great  work  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  the  Free  Churches  are  practi- 
cally, and  will  be  corporately,  united;  (3)  the 
Zulusof  Natal  are  evangelized  from  Maritzburg, 
the  capital;  from  Impolwenl  estate,  where  a 
girls' institutiou  is  being  built  like  Lovedale,  for 
KaffriHia  proper;  and  from  Gordon  Memorial, 
on  the  borders  of  purely  native  Zululaod;  (3) 
the  Kafir-Zulu  tribes  oF  Lake  Nyassa  region, 
farther  uonh,  are  cared  for  by  the  Livingstonia 
Mission,  begun  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  and  now 
under  lb e  Rev,  Dr.  Laws,  who  again  illustrates 
the  blessedness  of  union,  being  a  United  Pres- 
byterian Missionary  in  the  service  of  the  Fiee 
Cliurch  of  Scotland.  Tiie  Free  Church  has  in 
nil  Si  foieign  missionaries  in  India,  Africa,  the 
New  Hebrides,  aud  Syria,  besides  521  native 
agents  who  assist  the  tnis.slonaries." 

New  Hebrides:  see  New  Hebrides  Mission. 

PreHbylertan  Church  (Norlh),  V.  S. 
A.,    Board     of    Foreign     Missions. 

Headquarlei-s,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. — "  Foreign  Missions"  were  undertaken 
by  the  Presbyteiiaii  Church  in  the  United  Stales 
at  a  verv  early  date.  The  "  Society  for  Propa- 
gatingChristian  Knowledge,"  which  was  formed 
fn  Scotland  In  1709,  established  In  1841  a  "  Board 
of  Corresiioodents"  in  New  York,  by  whom  the 
Rev.  Azariah  Horton,  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  labor  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians  on  Long  Island. 
The  second  foreign  missionary  of  the  Presbyle- 
riim  Church  was  David  Brainerd,  who  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  tben 
meetinff  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  June  13th,  1744,  and 
immediately  commenced  Ida  labors  at  the  forks 
of  the  Delaware,  on  Oie  Susquehanna,  and  at 
Crosswicks,  near  the  centre  of  New  Jei'sey. 
After  hU  death  In  1747.  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  Brainerd,  a  member  of  the  same  Presby- 
tery, took  up  the  work  among  the  Indinns,  which 
he  carried  on  successfully  for  many  years. 
These  three  missionaries  to  the  heathen  tnbesof 
America  maintained  a  correspondence  whh  the 
parent  society  In  Scotland,  and  derived  a  part 
of  their  support  from  that  country.    Ur.  Horton 
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and  David  Brainerd  received  about  two  hundred 
dollars  ayear  from  that  source,  but  John  Brain- 
erd was  supported  principally,  if  not  wholly,  by 
contributions  from  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
this  country.  In  1763  tiio  Synod  ot  New  York 
ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  in  all  its 
churches  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  missions, 
which  now  included  work  among  the  Oneidas. 
In  1766  the  synod  sent  the  Rev.  Chas.  Realty 
and  the  Rev,  George  Duflield  upon  a  mission  lo 
the  Indians  on  the  Muskingum  River  iu  Ohio  ; 
their  leport  being  very  favorable,  two  mission- 
aries were  appointed  to  labor  in  the  region. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Brainerd  iu  1780,  on 
account  of  the  many  changes  which,  owing  to  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  other  causes,  had  oc- 
curred among  the  Indians,  the  foreign  mis^u- 
ary  work,  which  had  been  prosecuted  for  nearly 
forty  years,  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  aban- 
doned, but  was  resumed  in  1796,  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  "New  York  Missionary  Society," 
a  body  independent  ot  any  presbyterial  super- 
vision ,  although  it  consisted  priin  ipally  of  mem- 
bers of  Ike  Presbyterian  Church.  A  considera- 
ble amount  of  funds  was  collected,  and  three 
Indian  missions  were  established  among  the 
Chickasaws,  the  Tuscaroras.  aud  the  fieuecas. 
In  1797  the  "Northern  Missionary  Society," 
which,  like  its  predecessor,  was  an  independent 
body,  and  composed  in  part  of  Presbyterians, 
was  instituted,  and  prosecuted  missions  to  the 
Indian  tribes  for  several  years.  In  the  year 
1800,  however,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  took  up  the  work  of  for- 
eign  missions  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  1803 
the  Qeneral  Assembly's  Standing  Committee  on 
Missions  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  Pies- 
byteriea  under  ils  care,  urging  collections  for 
the  support  of  missions,  and  making  inquiries 
for  suitable  men  to  be  employed.  In  1803  a 
suitable  person  was  found  in  the  Rev.  Gideon 
Blackburn,  who  offered  himself  for  the  work, 
and  a  mission  was  established  among  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  then  residing  within  the  limits  of 
the  chartered  Slate  of  Georgia.  The  work  was 
prosecuted  with  zeal  and  devotedness  until, 
after  eight  years'  labor,  Mr.  Blackburn's  health 
failed.  The  General  AssembV  not  being  able 
lo  fill  his  place,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  acting 
under  the  American  Boanl,  established  himself 
in  the  Cherokee  country  and  built  up  afiourisb- 
Ing  mission.  From  1805  lo  1818  the  General 
Assembly  cariied on  work  among  the  Indians  in 
various  directions,  and  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess; hut  iu  1818,  a  new  society,  consisting  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associ- 
ate Reformed  churches,  was  formed,  called  the 
"United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,"  whose  ob- 
ject was  "to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  In- 
dlansof  North  America,  the  inhabitants  of  Mex- 
ico and  South  America,  and  other  portions  of 
the  heathen  and  anti-Christian  world,"  and 'until 
1826  ail  the  existing  missionary  interests  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  were  merged  iu  this  soci- 
ety. In  1836,  when  the  SocJety  had  under  its 
care  nine  missions,  with  a  force  of  60  mission- 
aries, the  whole  work  was  transferred  lo  the  A, 
B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  the  "  United  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society''  ceased  Its  operations. 

Many  Presbyterlansdesiringlo  prosecute  for- 
eign missions  through  the  cliurch  of  tlieir  pref- 
erence, tlie  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  which  from 
Its  organization  in  1803  had  shown  great  mis- 
sionary zeal,  formed  in  1881  the    "Western 
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Foreign  Jlissionfti'y  Societj","  intemlcii  not  for 
thnt  syuml  nlODe,  but  for  all  olbers  whiclimiglit 
wisbtouoitt!  wUbit. 

Openttions  were  nt  once  commenced,  and  the 
Society,  organized  fortlie  purpose  of  "  convey- 
ing the  gospel  to  wbAlever  parts  of  tbe  heatlieu 
and  antitbristiaD  world  the  providence  of 
God  migiit  euaOle  it  to  exteud  its  evan^lical 
exertions."  bad  succeecltd  in  planting  missions 
among  tbe  American  ludliius.  in  India  and 
Africa,  and  was  conlemnlatinK  work  in  China, 
when  in  Jime,  1837,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  establisbed  by  tbe  General  Assembly, 
to  which  the  work  of 'the  Society  whs  surren- 
dered. At  this  point  (in  1838)  Ihe  Pi-esbyle- 
rianChui'ch  was  divided,  and  the  "Old  School  " 
Assembly  carried  on  its  work  ihroiigb  the 
"  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,"  while  tlic  Gen- 
eral Assemblj-otthe  "  New  School  "continued 
to  prosecute  its  missions  by  its  "  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  "  Ihroiigli  the  A.  B,  C.  F,  BI. 
Upon  the  reunion  oftlie  Old  and  New  School  As- 
semblies in  1870.  the  Persian,  Syrian.  Gaboon, 
and  several  Indian  missions  were  transferred 
from  the  American  Board,  atid  since  that 
period  all  the  missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cburch.  with  the  exception  of  those  curried  on 
by  Ihe  Southern  churches,  which  withdrew 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School 
with  Ihe  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  have 
been  prosecuted  through  the  *'  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Presbylerian  Church." 

Organization.~The  BoanI  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  simply  a  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  Qeneral  Assembly,  and  the  title  of  "Com- 
mittee" would  have  more  clearly  indicated  its 
relation  totbatcourt.  Forconvenienrcin  hold- 
ing real  estate,  a  charier  has  beeii  oblained  in 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  wiib  the  same  title  ns 
designated  by  the  General  Assembly.  "The 
Board  of  Foreijrn  Slissioiis  of  the  Pi-esbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Statesof  America."  The 
members  of  the  incorporated  body  are  the  same 

Cions  wbo  are  appointed  as  members  of  ilie 
rd  bytbe  General  Assembly. which  possesses 
exclusively  the  general  authority,  supervision, 
and  control  of  the  work  of  missions,  ihe  Board 
being  but  a  form  of  itsexeculiveagency.  From 
18S8  to  1870  Ihe  BoanI  was  composed  of  120 
members,  from  whom  an  Executive  Committee 
was  appointed  of  persons  residing  in  or  near 
New  York  City,  the  Board's  headquarters.  At 
the  reunion,  when  the  Board  was  reorganized, 
the  membership  was  reduced  to  tifieco,  and 
Ihe  Executive  Committee  was  dispensed  with. 
The  Boai*d  has  been  presided  over  successively 
byDrs.  James  W.  Phillips  and  J.  M.  Krebs, 
Mr,  James  Lenox  (who  was  re-elected  at  the  re- 
organization). Dr.  William  Adams,  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  Paxton.and  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  John 
D,  Wells.  The  first  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Board  was  the  Hon,  Waller  Lowrie, 
1837-69.  In  1838the  Rev.  John  C  Lowrie  was 
chosen  Assistant  Secretary,  and  in  1850  became 
a  full  co-ordinate  Secretary  with  his  father. 
Dr.  John  Leighton  Wilson  was  chosen  third 
Secretary  in  1S53,  continuing  until  1861,  when 
he  resigned  and  became  the  first  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  "Foreign  Mission  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Southern 
Slates  "  This  vacancy  was  filled  in  18fi5  by 
Dr.  David  Irving.  In  1871.  after  the  reunion. 
Dr.  Frank  F.  Ellinwood  was  chosen  third  Sec- 
retary, to  represent  the  New  School  churches. 
In  1883  the  Rev.  Dr,  Arthur  Mitchell  became 
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the  fourth  Secretary,  and  in  1885  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  dcalh  of  Dr.  Irving  was  filled  by 
Dr.  John  Gillespie.  The  present  {1890)  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries  arc,  in  Ihe  order  of  their 
appointment,  Drs. Lowrie,  Ellinwood,  Mitchell, 
and  Gillespie,  who  divide  the  work  of  the  Wis- 
aion  House  among  themselves,  each  having  the 
correspondence  with  certain  missions,  and  con- 
ducting siicli  a  share  of  Ihe  home  correspond- 
ence as  may  tall  to  hint.  The  Secretaries 
and  Treasurer  constitute  Ihe  "  Executive  Coun- 
cil," which  meets  on  the  Friday  preceding  tlie 
meeliii^  of  the  Board  and  carefully  considers 
all  business  to  be  presented,  formulaling,  on 
the  various  subjects,  an  opinion  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  and  adopted,  rejected, 
or  modified  at  its  pleasure.  In  all  business 
pertaining  to  the  seveiid  missions  the  Board 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  opinion  of 
the  missionaries  on  Ihe  field,  and  especially 
to  tbe  recoinmeudaiioiis  of  the  missions,  which 
are  Ihe  Board's  business  agencies,  to  which 
are  committed  tlie  interests  of  tbe  Presbyle- 
rian Church  in  the  region  covered  by  the  mis- 
slon.  Local  details  are  left  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  on  the  grouud,  the 
general  supervision  being  reserved  to  the 
Boai'd.  In  its  methods  of  work,  the  Board  has 
always  assigned  the  chief  place  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  as  an  evangetizinc  agency,  while 
putting  due  emphasis  upon  the  school,  tlie 
press,  the  hospital  and  aist)ensary,  with  here 
and  theie  an  experimental  eHort  In  the  line  of 
the  indiistiial  arts. 

Because  of  the  many  advantages  for  sending 
forth  inissionarit-s,  remitting  funds,  foreign  cor- 
respondence, etc..  New  York  City  was  earlj' 
chosen  as  the  business  headquarters  of  the 
Board,  but  for  the  first  five  years  of  its  sojourn 
in  that  city  it  had  no  abiding- pi  ace.  bill  was 
shifted  from  otii(«  to  office.  io  the  great  incon- 
venience of  all  concerned:  but  in  184S,  by  tbe 
liberality  of  a  few  fi'iends,  in  addition  to  collec- 
tioDsmadu  in  some  of  tbe  churches,  the  Mission 
House  at  3S  Centre  Street  was  provided.  With 
its  ownetshi])  came  the  nucleus  of  a  library, 
now  increased  to  7,000  volumes,  and  a  museum 
of  curios,  illustrative  of  Ihe  customs  of  heathen 
nations,  especially  their  idol-worship.  The 
house  on  Centre  Street  continued  to  be  occupied 
bv  the  Board  unlil  in  1887  Ihe  "  Leno.i  Man- 
sfon,"  58  Fifth  Avenue,  was  placed  at  ils  dis- 

Miftaionft  of  the  Bortrrf.— Missions  to 
North  American  Indians.— The  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  to  the  Atiiericao  Indians 
are  treated  of  under  the  article  Indians,  but 
the  following  summary  is  here  given: 

Ckippewait  and  Ollateai. — Station  founded  at 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan,  1839;  (Jiurch 
organized,  1843;  Grand  Traverse  Bay  stalion 
moved,  Little  Traverse  Bay  station  opened,  1853; 
Middle  Village  station,  1853;  manual-labor 
school  opened  at  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  1863; 
church  <if  18  memtwrs  organized  at  Little 
Traverse  Bay,  1856.  In  1867  the  mission  was 
discontinued,  and  the  churches  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  Ihe  presbytery  in  1871. 
During  the  33  yeai's  of  its  existence  about  300 
members  were  received  Into  the  churches. 

Seneca  Mission. — Received  from  A.B.C.F.M.. 
in  1870;   placed  under  presbytery  of  Buffalo, 
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lit  Ortiiiiah;  iiiil-slation  and  day-sclioo]  sljiited 
»t  Ashiimci,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Hfserve,  1878; 
scliool  opened  at  liound  Lake,  1884,  Over  100 
members  bave  been  received  iiito  ilie  cliurcli 
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loKa  a/id  Sac  Mission. 
out,  1837;  boarding- scliool  opened  near  Higli- 
laiid,  184.7,  from  whicli  iu  35  yeais  .WO-BOO 
cliildreti  received  educaiion.  Mission  absu' 
(loued,  1860;  resumed,  1881. 

»«!  and  Fox  JfiMii»i.— Under  the  care  of  the 
W-  B.  F.  M,  of  tbe  V.  W.  The  work  is  difficult, 
bill  a  few  have  been  converted. 

i)«feKrt.VMm».— Received  from  A. B.C.F.M.. 
1870.  SlftiiOQS:  Yangton  Agency,  Flandreau, 
Popliir  Creek,  Wolf  Poiut.  and  Piue  Ridge. 

Omaha  and  Otoe. — Commenced  at  Bellevue 
(now  in  Sarpy  County,  Neb,),  1846;  Oloes 
received,  1855.  Present  station  is  on  the  new 
reservation  at  Blackbird  Hills,  Northwest 
Mebrasha,  on  the  Missouri.  TO  miles  above 
Omaha. 

Winn^ago  Miision. — Schoc)]  started  among 
these  Indians  on  the  Omaha  reservation.  1865, 
but  soon  after  given  up;  work  resumed,  1881. 
Twenty  Christmns  have  been  organized  into  a 
chiireh, 

t7ioc(((!w,— Spencer    Academy,     to    which 
|6,00(J  WIS  annually  appropriated  by  the  In- 
s  oKered   to   and    accepted   by   the 


seven  dlRerenl  plates.  Stutistic.4  in  1859:  213 
communicants,  171  scholars;  received  from  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M,  in  I860:  H  native  preachers,  10 
slAtions.  13  eiiiu'ches.  1,467  members,  3  day- 
sclinoK  3  hottnllitg-Ki'hools,  445  scholars.  Sta- 
tion and  chiii'ch  orgimized  at  Jack's  Forks, 
1860;  work  dlsconilniiod  on  account  of  the  civil 
nar,  1861,  and  resinned  by  the  Board  of  Home 
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war,  18S1;  resumed  at  Tallahassee,  1866;  school 
removed  to  Wealaka,  188"i. 

Seminole  JfjIs^Mn,— Settlement  of  Seminoles 
on  Creek  reservation.  1833;  iiii successful  at- 
tempt to  eslAhlish  a  mission,  ISl.li;  work  com- 
menced at  Oak  Ridge,  1848;  Seminoles  re- 
moved and  new  station  eslablished  at  Wewoka, 
1859;  interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  1861;  board- 
iug-schooi  reopened,  1870, 

3fo  Perces  Mission. — Received  from  A.  B,  C 
F,  M.,  1871.  Slalions  occupied:  Lapwai,  Ka- 
miah;  church  placed  in  close  eonnection  with 
presbytery  of  Oregon,  and  Spobaue  church 
oreanlKed  with  92  members,  1878;  Deep  Creek, 
"Wyoming  Terrilory,  ehurcli  organized  with  89 
members,  1880:  euureh  on  Umatilla  Reserve, 
Oregon,  with  28  members,  and  church  among 
the  Bpokanes,  1882,  Statistics  for  1889  ^ve  7 
churches,  792  communicants.  Josejili's  Band 
have  recently  I'etuined  to  tlieir  native  place 
from  their  exile  in  Indian  Territory. 

C/tJefaMnu'Jtfjssion,— Work  commenced,  1851; 
discontinued,  18BI, 

Wea  Miisicn. — Work  commenced,  1833;  dis- 
continued, 1888. 

Otoe  Mission. — Work  commenced.  1856;  dis- 
continued, 1860. 

Kickapoo  Mission, — Work  commenced,  18S6; 
discontinued,  1860. 

Mission  to  Mexico. — Southern  Mexico  Mis- 


Ueneral  Assembly  took  action  in  regard  to  the 
establish  men  I  of  a  mission  there,  and  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  first  band  of  mission- 
aries for  Mexico  sailed  for  New  York.  They 
went  directly  lo  Mexico  City,  where  they  found 
a  large  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Catholic 
religion,  embracing  nine  congregations,  who  at 
once  solicited  their  guidance,  and  the  orgauiza- 
tiou  of  churches  was  begun,  and  in  January, 
1878,  the  mission  of  the  capital  was  formed. 
The  education  of  the  native  ministry  was  at 
once  undertaken,  and  a  hymn-book  was  pre- 
pared which  has  siuce  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  church  in  Mexico, 
and  schools  for  girls  and  younR  men  were 
opened.  From  Ilexico  City  advances  were 
made  into  the  surrounding  country,  as  the  way 
was  opened;  much  opposition  was  encountered, 
especially  among  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
population  of  the  more  remote  dislriets,  and  at 
Awipulco  a  violent  outbreak  occurred  in  1875, 
resviliing  in  the  death  of  several  persons.    This 

Sut  an  end  for  some  years  Iu  all  public  ef- 
jrt  in  tlLe  stale  of  Guerrero,  but  after  a  time 
a  humble  Christian  woman.  Mathilde  Rodri- 
guez, was  employed  to  distribute  Bibles  and 
tracts  in  that  region,  and  to  converse  with  the 
people  in  their  bomeit;  and  iu  1884  Rev.  J. 
Mllion  Greene,  acc^impanied  by  Rev.  Procopio 
Diaz,  one  of  the  sufferers  bythe  violence  of  the 
mobin  1873,  ventured  lo  revisit  Guerrero,  where 
they  were  eagerly  received.  In  seven  weeks 
the^  held  33  services,  esiablished  IS  eougre- 
gations,  baptized  380  persons,  and  formed  6 
churches,  with  elders  regularly  organized. 

In  1887,  when  a  missionary  was  sent  to  Zita- 
cuaro  in  the  sti)l«  of  Michoacan,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  way  all  prepared  for  the 
preachingof  the  gospel;  six  years  before,  aMex- 
ican  had  opened  u  book-store  there,  and  had  sold 
or  given  away  400  Bibles  and  a  large  box  of 
tracts,  which  during  these  six  years  had  been 
doing  their  silent  work.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  more  than 
16  congregations,  with  a  membership  exceeding 
4,000. 

In  Tabasco,  in  the  extreme  southeast,  a  large 
number  of  Bibles  had  been  scattered  by  the  col- 
porteui's  of  the  American  Bible  Society;  and 
four  years  after  the  commencement  of  tlieir 
work,  a  young  graduate  of  the  theological  sem- 
inary in  Mexico  Cily(now  removed  lo  San  Luis 
Poto^)  volunteered  to  serve  in  Tabasco,  He 
was  gladly  received,  and  two  churches  were  at 
once  organized.  Tlie  Southern  Mexican  Mis- 
sion DOW  embiaces  56  churches,  in  addition  to 
15  Slated  preaching  places,  and  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  cbni'cbea  is  3,234.  The  work 
has  been  extended  fi-om  Tabasco  into  Yucatan, 
and  at  Merida  there  is  a  church  with  native 
pastor. 

NorVtern  Afewiio.— This  mission  includes  the 
stations  of  Zacatecas  (occupied  1873),  San  Luis 
Polosi  (1873),  f»an  Miguel  del  Mezquital  (1876). 
and  Saltillo  (1884).  At  Zacatecas  it  has  a 
flourishing  church,  and  also  various  schools  for 

Sown  people  and  children.  Zacatecas,  like 
exico  City,  has  been  the  centre  of  influence 
for  the  suriounding  country,  and  tlie  work  has 
extended  in  many  directions.  In  addition  ti> 
the  principal  staiion  in  ihe  city  there  are  two 
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alations  iu  the  siiliiiba.  In  San  Luis  Polosi 
tbe  theolugicnl  SL-niinary  forms  a  very  tiiipoi'- 
tant  part  of  the  niission:  Ihe  number  of  native 
students  preparing  for  tbe  ministry  is  19;  many 
have  alrendy  gone  forth  from  it  to  various  paris 
of  Mexico.  At  Shd  Liiis  Potusi,  nlso,  is  a 
boarding-school  for  girls,  wLicb  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  traiuiuga  large numberof  Mex- 
ican girls  to  be  tencbera  amon^  tlieir  own 
people.  Tbe  school  for  girls  wbicb  bns  been 
Ioh''  in  operation  at  MoDteicy  is  lo  be  removed 
to  Sallillo.  on  account  of  irs  more  salubrious 
climate  and  other  advantages.  In  Northeio 
Mexico,  as  well  as  in  tbe  southern  uiissiou,  tbe 
Protestants  have  met  vvith  much  persecution, 
and  iu  some  plucesa  good  deal  of  fanaticism  and 
opposition  still  exists,  nol,  however,  seriously 
afleciing  the  work,  Tbe  work  of  the  mission 
press  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  tbe 
whole  mission,  the  diOerenl  sections  of  which 
have  been  brought  into  much  cl[>ser  contact 
since  Ihe  building  of  railroads  in  Ibe  country. 

Gualemala  Mission,. — ALtssion  work  in  Guate- 
mala has  been  [hits  far  carried  on  exclusively 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  whose  attention  was 
called  lo  it  in  1883.  Tbe  Jcsuils  had  been  ex- 
pelled, i-eligious  liberty  prevailed  in  the  re- 
public, and  assurances  were  given  of  tbe  sym- 
pathy ot  President  Bnriios  with  Prolestanl 
missions.  These  facts,  and  tbe  consideration 
that  there  ivas  not  in  the  countiy  one  Protestant 
service,  while  in  the  capital  were  many  Euro- 
peans and  Amerioans  who  might  be  expected 
soon  to  make  an  English  service  self-stistninlng, 
led  to  tbe  appointment  by  tbe  Board  of  Rev. 
John  C.  Hill  aiid  his  wife  as  tbe  first  Protestant 
missionaries  to  Guatemala.  Tbe  plan  adopted 
was  to  gather  au  English-speaking  congregation 
and  organize  a  Protestant  chui'ch.  Services 
were  held  for  a  time  in  private  residences, 
but  vei7  soon  a  house  whs  rented  from 
the  President  at  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and 
furnished  by  Ihe  contributions  of  Ihe  English- 
ejieaking  people.  I'he  missionaries  were  soon 
fully  established,  and  were  especially  encour- 
aged by  tbe  attendance  of  natives,  the  young 
men  seeming  to  be  parlicidarly  altmcted.  Tbe 
patronage  of  leading  citizens,  both  English  and 
native,  was  offered  if  scbools  should  be  o[)ened, 
and  In  Januarv,  1884,  upon  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Hammond  anil  Miss  Ottaway,  a  school  was  or- 
ganized and  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
people.  The  Sundaj--sclioo!  was  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  President,  and  by  others  in 
high  positions;  and  the  new  chapel  was  soon 
filled,  mainly  l^y  intelligent  citizens,  who  came 
nolwithstanding  Ibe  fact  that  their  business  was 
thereby  endangered.  Work  among  the  Span- 
iards was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hill,  in  connection 
witli  B  licentiate  preacher  from  Mexico,  whose 
ministrations  attracted  lai^  numbers,  some  ot 
whom  gaveevidence  of  conversion,  anda  church 
was  organized  in  December,  1884.  President 
Barrillos,  President  Barrios'  successor,  is  most 
favorable  to  the  mission,  and  tlie  work  iu  all  its 
departments  is  making  good  progress. 

Mission  in  Siwth  America, — Tlie  tirsi  mis- 
sion ot  the  Board  in  South  America  was  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Mission,  commenced  in  IS.'ia,  but 
discontinued  in  1859. 

United  8laU$  of  Colombia. —Im  1 85G  a  mission 
to  "  New  Granada,"  now  the  United  Stales  of 
Colombia,   was  commenced   at   Bogota.    The 

"  interposed  no  hindrances,  and  when 

in  Spanish  called  out  bitter  opposi- 
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tiou  from  the  priesls,tbedislurbancewasquelled 
by  the  authorities,  and  for  some  lime  the 
rights  of  toleration  were  vindicateil,  tbe  priests 
however,  thi'eatenlng  all  C'ailiolics  who  sliould 
attend  any  Prolestaut  si.'rvices  with  excom- 
munication and  its  terrible  consequences.  The 
civil  war  which  broke  out  in  1860  mat crially 
interfered  with  missionary  work,  the  Itomish 
party  for  a  wliile  lioldin^  the  capital;  after. 
wards  the  Liberal  party  gained  possession  of  it, 
the  Jesuits  were  iMinisLed,  monastic  orders  re- 
stricted, and  other  means  taken  to  reduce  Ibe 
political  power  of  tbe  papal  piirty.  The  mission- 
aries orgiinized  a  cburcli  iu  1868;  a  day-school 
and  board ing-scbool  were  also  established.  For 
many  yeai-s  tbe  work  was  carried  on,  against 
opposition,  and  the  progress  was  very  slow 
indeed.  Tbe  diflictilties  still  besetiine  the  mis- 
sion are  so  great  as  to  prevent  rapid  growth; 
the  opposition  ot  the  priesthood  and  Ihe  apathy 
and  infidel  tendencies  of  tbe  ijeople— who  love 
Protestantism  (or  political  reasons,  hut  hate  its 
chiims  for  a  devoutly  religious  life— are  among 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  work  in  Bogota.  A 
new  station  was  opened  al  Bnrranquilla  in  1888. 

ChUi. — The  Cliili  Mission  was  transferred 
to  tbe  Presbyterian  Board  by  Ihe  American 
and  Foreign  Chrislian  Union  in  1873,  and 
occupies  the  whole  republic,  ibongb  operat- 
ing from  three  centres,  \iz.,  Santiago,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Concepcion.  Santiago,  situated 
on  a  plain  3,(K1I)  feet  above  ibe  sea.  Is  130 
miles  mland  i'rom  Valparaiso,  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  raihoiid.  It  was  first  occupied 
bj;  Rev,  N.  P.  Gilbert  in  1861,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  many  diseoiiragemenls  from  foreigners 
and  natives,  persevered  until  be  was  able  to  or- 
ganize a  church  and  erect  a  building.  The  mis- 
sion in  Chili  has  bad  a  most  generous  and 
elGcieDt  friend  in  Alexander  Balfour,  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  tiainlng  school  and  theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Santiago  for  five  years  received 
Its  support  from  him.  Tbe  "Inslltulo  Inler- 
nacional,"  a  boys'  school  for  boarding  and  day 
pii]>I1s,  Is  conceded  to  be  far  ahead  of  llic  Ro- 
mish schools  ill  curriculum  and  thoroughness, 
though  in  the  election  and  equipment  of  schools 
carried  on  In  her  interest  the  Romisb  Clnirch 
expends  large  sums.  At  Valparaiso  the  Chilian 
church  receives  much  help  fiitm  theco-openitlon 
of  tbe  "  Union  Church."  supported  by  English- 
speaking  people.  Its  congregalion  numbers 
about  300.  In  addition  lo  Suuday -schools  tbe 
"  Esciiela  Popular"  for  boys  and  girls  has  been 
established,  and  a  "  Sbelter-liome"  for  needy 
children  Is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
the  missionary,  but  is  mainly  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions in  Valparaiso  and  receipts  for  boai-d 
and  lodging.  TQe  Valparaiso  Bible  Society  is 
doing  most  efflcleot  work. 

Concepcion  is  tbe  centre  of  a  district  contain- 
ing nine  towns  and  villages,  which  is  in  tlie 
charge  of  a  native  minister  who  received  his 
theological  training  from  Ibis  mission.  Sfllea. 
Constituiiou,  and  Linares  are  other  points  of 
work  in  Chili,  and  In  connection  with  this  mis- 
sion, work  is  carried  on  in  Callao,  Peru. 

BradL—la  June,  1859.  the  Rev.  Ashlicl 
Green  Simonton  sailed  from  New  York  as  the 
Boaid's  first  missionary  to  Brazil.  He  landed 
111  Rio  Janeiro  in  August,  and  while  acquiring 
tbe  Portuguese  language  he  gave  lessons  in 
English;  but  soon  finding  himself  able  to  speak 
wiih  some  facility,  he  opened  a  place  for 
preaching.     His  first  audience  consisted  of  two 
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mea  whom  he  had  taught  Enfilisli,  three  a.^ 
tended  Ills  secoud  service,  una  the  imiiiber 
gnidually  iucreased  uutil  full  cung regal iona  at- 
tended his  ministrations.  Other  miBaionariea 
were  i^ent  to  aid  iu  Ihe  work,  aud  in  1863  tbe 
first  Fleshy terian  Church  Id  Hrazll  was  orgno- 
ized  at  Rio:  is  1875  two  hundred  converls  bad 
beeu  added  to  the  number  received  in  1862. 
This  church  is  now  the  centre  of  much  worlt 
carried  on  in  ibe  survoundin^  country;  regular 
worship  is  maintained  at  Praia  Grande,  tbe  cap. 
itfti  of  the  province  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and 
evangelistic  tours  to  Rezcnde  and  Petropolia 
have  been  made.  85o  I^ulo  was  occupied  as  a 
mission  station  in  1863;  in  1865  a  church  was 
organised,  consisting  of  several  converts  wbo 
hwl  been  received  on  profession  of  tbeir  faitb, 
and  sieady.  thougli  not  rapid.  ^TOgress  was 
made;  a  noticealile  fact  in  its  liistory  is  tbe 
great  number  of  its  members  who  have  re- 
moved toolher  places,  of  (en  carrying  the  bless- 
ing with  tbem.  Funds  for  a  preaching  ball  and 
accommodations  for  training  scbools  were  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  joined  the 
mis^on  in  1863,  and  ground  and  mateiials  for 
building  were  purchased.  The  boarding-school 
for  girls — now  so  well  known— was  established 
in  1867;  there  are  now  on  the  roll  284  pupils, 
not  including  those  iu  tbe  kindergarten,  wliich 
Is  Indeijendent  of  the  Board.  The  value  of  the 
educational  work  in  Brazil  cannot  be  estimated, 
for  the  intlueuce  of  the  scbools  extends  into 
many  bomcq  throughout  the  various  provinces, 
and  tbe  Bible,  a  new  book  to  all,  and  full  of  in- 
terest, is  tluis  brought  witbin  tbe  I'eacb  of  many 
outside  of  the  missionary  circuit.  A.  weekly 
Journal,  the  "Imprensa  Evangelica,"  whose 
publication  was  begun  in  1864,  is  also  widely 
circulated  through  tbe  provinces,  and  exerts  a 
silent  but  very  s'l'eat  iuBiience.  Through  this 
inHiieuce  churches  have  grown  up  in  places 
never  visited  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Kio 
Claro,  tbe  centre  cf  a  large  Qerman  population, 
was  also  (wcupied  in  1868.  In  1867  aschool  for 
girls  was  esrablisbed  wiiich  is  most  highly 
recommended,  even  Ilomanists  approving  it 
openly.    In  connection  with  tlie  work  are  many 

E reaching  stations,  wliere  servicesare  held  regu- 
irly.  At  Bahia,  733  miles  northeast  of  Itio  de 
Janeiro,  at  Campos,  and  at  Larangelras,  and 
their  out-stations,  much  energetic  missionary 
work  is  carrieil  on,  and  at  Sorocaba,  Caldas, 
Campanha,  and  Botucatu  native  churches  liave 
been  organized,  with  native  pastors  In  charge- 
Within  the  past  year  tbe  church  at  Sao  Paulo 
has  become  self- supporting  and  the  pastoral 
charge  put  into  the  liands  of  a  native  minister, 
who  liad  been  trained  in  Ibe  theological  school 
ill  that  city.  A  station  lias  been  establislied  at 
Corytiba,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
Paiiina,  about  500  miles  southwest  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  vear  1889  was  marked  by  the  consolida- 
tion ot  the  missions  of  the  Board  in  Brazil 
with  those  of  the  Soulliera  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brazil  thus  formed  has  a  tolnl  of  61 
cburcbes,  with  an  aggregate  meinbersliip  of 
3,000.  By  Ibis  uoioa  the  Presbyterian  Church 
now  occupies  13  of  the  SO  provinces  of  Brazil; 
hut  as  34  of  its  churches  are  in  tbe  province  of 
SJo  Paulo  and  9  in  the  province  of  Minas,  Itis 
plain  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
many  of  the  13  provinces  named.  The  synod 
of  Braz'.i  has  asked  for  large  reinforcements  to 


its  missionary  stuff:  and  this  appeal  is  all 
tbe  more  urgent  by  reason  of  the  vast  tide 
of  emigration  which  has  turned  toward  Brazil 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1888,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public, will  now  be  greatly  augmented. 

Western  Africa. — Liberia  Misiion.—The 
flrsl  settlement  on  the  coast  which  now  con- 
tains tbe  republic  of  Liberia  was  by  89  free 
colored  people  who  sailed  from  New  York  in 
1820.  Two  years  later  a  colony  of  manumitted 
slaves  from  the  Uniled  Stales  was  planted  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  under 
whose  supervision  they  remained  for  twenty- 
five  veal's,  until  tbe  erection  of  the  republic, 
with  Its  capital  at  Monrovia,  in  1847.  Various 
missionary  boards,  representing  all  tbe  evangeli- 
cal Christian  Churches,  followed  with  tneir 
agents  their  members  wbo  bad  thus  gone  as 
colonists.  Tbe  colonists,  with  re-captives  from 
slave-ships,  landed  at  Liberia,  and  the  aborigi- 
nes make  now  a  population  estimated  at  about 
600,000.  Mission  work  in  Libeiia  was  begun 
by  Lot  Cory,  a  slave,  wbo,  having  bought  bis 
freedom,  was  sent  out  by  Baptist  aid  in  1831; 
upon  his  death  in  1838  the  goveruor  obtained 
Swiss  missionaries  from  Basle,who  were,  bow- 
ever,  afterward  transferred  to  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Presbyterian  Mission  was  commenced 
in  1833  at  Monrovia,  its  more  special  object 
being  work  among  the  natives,  and  only 
incidentally  for  the  colonists.  Stations  were 
extended  to  tbe  Kroo  coast  near  Cape  Palmas. 
The  six  missionaries  who  were  sent  out  very 
soon  died  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  The 
Board  then,  in  1843,  tried  the  experiment  of 
seodingonly  colored  ministers,  and  Settra  Kroo, 
Sinoe  ("  Greenville  "),  and  Moni-ovia  were  oc- 
cupied. Tbe  presbytery  of  Western  Africa 
was  constituted  in  1848,  and  attached  to  the 
synod  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  found  that 
American  Negroes  were  not  exempt  from  fever, 
and,  by  tlieir  slave  origin,  lacked  skill  for  tbe 
conduct  of  affaira;  accoidinglj"  white  men  were 
again  sent  out.  The  Alexander  High  School, 
established  at  Monrovia  in  1849,  and  also  a 
scliool  under  tbe  care  of  a  very  able  colored 
teacher,  did  excellent  work.  After  many  dis- 
couragements, there  came  a  year  of  blessing  in 
1857,  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  misskin, 
and  in  1859  two  new  stations  were  opened.  At 
present  the  work  is  carried  on  from  eight  cen- 
tres, viz..  Monrovia,  Brewerville  and  Clay- 
Ashland,  Careysburgh,  Schieffelin,  Grassdale 
and  Greenville;  also  at  Gbina,  in  the  Vey 
country,  and  among  the  Bassa  tribe;  all  the 
missionaries  of  the  present  staff  are  Americo- 
Lil>erians,  with  tbe  exception  of  two,  one  of 
whom  is  a  Vey,  tbe  other  a  Bassa. 

OoJ)Oon-C(frisco  Min^ion.—la  1834  the  Ameri- 
can  Board  sent  a  missionary  to  Liberia,  who 
located  at  Cape  Palmtis.  A  large  misslonaiy 
foree  followed  him  There,  work  at  first  was 
successful,  but  after  some  reverses,and  collisions 
with  the  neighboring  American  Negro  colony 
from  ^Maryland,  it  was  in  1848  removed  to  Ga- 
boon, about  1,000  miles  distant.  The  great 
mortalitv  among  tbe  missionaries  of  tiie  Presby. 
terian  Board  on  the  Liberian  coast  led  to  tbe 
inquiry  whether  a  more  healthy  locality  could 
not  be  discovered  elsewliere,  and  tbe  compara- 
tive freedom  from  fever  enjoyed  by  tbe  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board  on  the  Gaboon 
River  turned  the  attention  of  many  to  the 
equator.      Accordingly  two   missionaries  and 
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their  wives  were  stDt  (o  form  a  new  niissioii; 
Bided  by  llie  counsels  of  tin.'  Aineriwiii  Uonrd, 
end  after  uittking  fii)l  I'.vniiiiinitiOD  of  various 
plnces,  tliey  Belccttd  the  isliind  of  Corisco  ns 
their  stBtiOQ,  hopiug  ibal  iis  insultir  position 
might  assure  exemption  frora  fever,  nod  tbat 
DBtives  of  the  isltind,  afler  careful  educatiou, 
could  undertake  the  danger  and  exposure  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  distant  regioos.  Neither 
hope  was  reiilized.  Four  stiiliotis  were  estab- 
lished on  tbe  island— Evan gnsimtiH,  Ugoiii, 
Elongo,  and  Maluku;  but  tlie  isliiud  proving 
quile'iis  iiiHtarious  as  the  mtiiulaDd,  and  chronic 
tribal  quarrels  maliiDg  it  impossible  to  go  aoy 
distanee  from  their  own  tribe,  the  four  (Jorisco 
stations  wei'e  reduced  to  the  single  one  of 
Elongo,  and  the  work  was  extended  to  tbe 
mainland.  In  18T0  the  Gaboon  Missiou  was 
tntnsferved  to  tbe  Presbyterian  Botird,  and 
since  that  time  the  work  lias  been  known  astbe 
"Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission,"  aud  now  in- 
cludes the  stations  of  Baraka,  on  the  Gaboon 
River,  10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  Angow. 
higher  up  tbe  same  river;  Corisco,  with  oiil- 
Btation  at  Mbiko.  on  the  uiaintaud  opposite 
Corisco:  Benita,  Batanga.  75  miles  north  of 
Benita:  Kangwe,  on  tbe  Agowe  River,  165 
miles  from  the  sea;  and  Til laguga,  50  miles  above 
Kangwe.  There  are  no  roads  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  llie  narrow  forest-paths  being  trodden 
Biuglc  file  in  liunting,  orin  emigrating  from  the 
bnmi  of  one  river  to  another;  the  beach  on  the 
coast  can  be  traversed  by  hoi'se  or  hammock- 
hearer,  bill  almost  the  entire  travel  and  trade  is 
done  in  native  canoes  and  boats  du^  from  tbe 
single  tree-trunk,  and  by  small  foreign  sloops, 
schooners,  and  slenm-launchcs.  The  mission- 
aries had  always  travelled  by  small  open  boats. 
with  sails  for  tbe  ocean  and  oars  for  tbe  inland 
rivers,  until  18TI,  when  a  rapid -sailing  yacht 
was  purchased  for  them;  two  years  later  this 
vessel  was  lost  on  the  Corisco  rocks,  and  her 
place  was  taken  by  the  "  Hudson;"  this,  again, 
has  been  replaced  by  the  "Nassau,"  Tight 
enough  for  nver  service  and  large  enough  to 
take  the  place  of  sailing  vessels  for  tbe  coast 

Tbe  Jlpongwe,  Benga,  and  Fnngwe  dialects 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  tbe  entire 
New  Testament  and  parts  of  tbe  Old.  with 
hymn-book,  catechism,  etc..  have  been  trans- 
lated into  them.  Churches  have  been  orga- 
nized  on  Corisco,  at  Benita,  Gaboon,  and  on  Ibe 
Agowe;  and  schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  these 

Kints,  and  also  at  tbe  other  stations  mentioned 
fore  and  their  ont-slations.  Owiug  to  tbe 
fact  thal.different  sections  of  the  lemtoiy  oc- 
cupied are  under  German,  French,  and  Portu- 
guese control,  the  missionaries  have  bad  many 
political  difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  the 
French  territory  French  is  now  taught  in  the 
schools,  and,  so  limz  as  Geiman  and  not  Eng- 
lish is  taught  within  the  German  limits,  no 
trouble  need  be  apprehended  from  the  German 
Government,  Cannibalism  still  exists  oit  tbe 
Agowe,  and  the  custom  of  Hinging^  sick  children 
and  aged  parents  into  the  river  is  openly  fol- 
lowed. Polygamy  i«  practised;  this  and  the 
intemperance  and  indolence  of  the  people,  trilial 
wars,  and  slavery  render  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion most  difficult;  tbe  people  are,  however. 
affectionate,  hospitable,  and  docile,  and  the 
misslonariea  are  encouraged  by  seeing  the  old 
customs  constantly  changing.  Witcbcraft 
murders  are  less  frequent,  bouses  and  dress  are 
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more  civilized,  and  education  is  being  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  aud  paid  for.  Native  licenti- 
ates and  candidates  for  the  ministry  have 
rapidly  increased,  and  a  disposillou  to  self-sup- 

But  has  been  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
iiring  the  past  year  a  rich  blessing  has  re- 
wartlei!  tbe  long-tried  and  patient  workers; 
253  names  were  added  to  tlie  cliurch  rolls,  and 
religion  in  several  of  the  churches  was  greatly 
quickened. 

Syria. — Missionary  work  in  Syria  was  under- 
taken by  the  American  Uoai-d  in  1818,  and  con- 
ducted by  it  until  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Scmiol  branches  of  the  Presbyleiian 
Church  in  1&70,  when  the  members  of  the  New 


School  body,  who  liad  conftilnted  a  very  O 
-'-■-rable  noition  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ami 
Board,  gave  up  tlieir  relation  to  it  and  be- 


coiistitiiunts  of  the  Pi'esbylcrian  Board  of 
Fpreien  Missions.  As  It  would  luive  been  un- 
just that  the  American  Board  with  its  dimin- 
ished number  of  conti'ibiitors  slioiild  coi 
to  bear  the  same  burden,  and  alw  untus 
those  who  had  so  long  contributed  lo  us  work 
should  be  required  <o  renounce  all  tbcir  rights 
therein,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the 
missionsin Syria,  Pei'sia.andWest  Africa,  and — 
as  has  been  already  explained— certiiln  missions 
to  the  North  American  Indians,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Presbyterian  Board,  -A  slight 
sketch  of  the  whole  period,  1818-1890,  follow! 
(see  also  article  on  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.): 

Tbe  history  of  Ibe  Syrian  Mission  begins  with 
the  appointment  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi  Par- 
sons as  missionaries  to  Palestine.  Hi.  Parsons 
reached  Jerusalem  in  February,  1821,  and  began 
the  work  of  distributing  the  Scriptures,  but  was 
before  long  obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of 
tbe  disturbing  influence  of  the  war  in  Greece. 
He  died  in  Egypt  tu  1823.  Mr.  Fisk,  with  Jonas 
King,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  a  mls.sionary 
to  Greece,  reached  Jerusalem  in  18S3,  where 
they  preaclied  aud  taiigbt  until  1825.  Their 
work  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  tbe  Pasha 
of  Damascus,  who  came  with  an  armed  forie 
to  collect  tribute,  Mr.  King  soon  afterward 
left  Syria,  Mi.  Fisk  died,  and  the  stailoti  at 
Jerusalem  was  suspended  for  nine  3'C'ars.  ISi'h- 
sequent  efiorts  to  revive  it  were  not  successful, 
and  In  1844  it  was  Anally  aliandoned.  In  tbe 
mean  time  a  new  station  had  been  established  at 
Beirut,  where  Messrs.  Bird  and  Goodell  were 
the  first  missionaries.    They  occu|>ied  them- 


East  at  that  time  led  the  missionaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  remove  for  a  time  to  Malta.  In 
1830  the  work  was  taken  up  again,  and  with 
the  exception  of  anoiber  short  period  of  sus- 
pension, lor  a  similar  cause,  has  been  prosecuted 
ever  since.  Notwithstanding  the  many  ditticul- 
ties,  and  perils  by  the  plague,  cholera,  and  war, 
and  the  intolerance  and  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Moslem  magistrates  and  populace,  new  efforts 
were  put  forth  and  new  stations  formed.  New 
missionaries  arrived,  and  Ibe  work  went  on 
through  limes  of  quiet  and  of  persecution — 
seasons  of  gieat  promise  and  times  wlien  what 
seemed  opportunities  for  expanded  work  and 
perinaneni  growth  vanished.  But  the  work  as 
a  whole  lias  prospered,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  especially  abundant  fruit  has  been  gath- 
ered.     Tbe  press,  tbe  school,  and  the  pulpit 
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Dwight  were  sent  by  the  American  Board 
to  explore  tlie  regiouB  of  Nortliwest  Persia. 
They  became  especially  interested  io  the  op- 
pressed Nestoriaus  on  the  plains  about  Lake 
Oroomiah,  and  upon  their  representalious  a 
mission  to  Persia,  which  for  many  years  was 
known  as  llie  "Neatorian  Mission,"  was  re- 
solved upon,  and  in  September,  IH^,  the  first 
mission II ries,  Justin  Perkins  and  his  wife,  sailed 
from  Boston,  aud  about  a  year  later  reached 
Tabriz;  iu  1835  they  were  joined  by  Dr.  and 
Mi-a,  Grunt,  and  the  little  company  formally  oc- 
cupied  Oroomiah  as  a  slaliou  in  November  of 
that  year.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Grant  died, 
but  Dr.  Perkins  was  spared  to  labor  with  great 
vigor  and  usefulness  for  36  years.  With  the 
help  of  one  of  the  most  inlciligent  of  the  Nes- 
lori an  bishops,  Mr.  Perkins  gave  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  common  language,  aad.  when  he 
had  mastered  it  to  some  extent,  undertook  the 
work  of  reducing  it  to  writing  (whicli  had  never 
yet  been  done),  and  the  preparation  of  a  aeries  of 
cards.  The  Srst  school  was  opened  in  January, 
1836.  in  a  cellar,  wilk  7  small  boys  in  attend- 
ance. This  school  WHS  the  germ  of  Oroomiah 
College,  and  has  sent  forth  scores  of  devout 
and  scholarly  preachers  and  teachers  among 
tlie  people.  During  the  past  year  13  have 
been  graduated  from  Ilie  course  of  theologi- 
cal study,  and  \m\v  gone  out  as  pastors  und 
evangelists ;  six  have  been  graduated  from  the 
academic  course.  The  school  for  girls,  found- 
ed by  Mrs.  Grant  in  1838,  has  iiici-eased  to  the 
proportions  of  a  seminary,  uud  is  steadily  grow- 


have  tievD  the  means  employed.  The  first  print- 
ing in  connection  with  the  mission  was  done  at 
Xaliji,  where  the  A.  B.  C.  ¥.  M.  had  an  estab- 
lishment iu  full  operation  as  early  as  1826.  In 
JB34  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  establishment 
was  transferred  to  Beirut,  where  its  issues  have 
steadily  increased  iti  number  and  value.  The 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  and  Dr.  Van  Dvck,  is  uow  oa 
s:de  throughout  the  Mohainmedau  world. 

Educational  work  has  been  especially  promi- 
nent iu  the  Syrian  Mission.  Schools  were  be- 
gun in  Beirut  in  1824.  when  a  class  of  six  Arab 
children  was  taught  by  the  wives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries In  1827  six  hundred  pupils  lof  whom 
one  liundred  were  girls)  were  in  attendance  in 
thirteen  schools,  established  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
the  interior,  and  in  various  cities  on  the  coast. 
At  tirst  only  reading  and  writing  were  taught, 
there  being  no  demand  for  higlier  instruciT<)u, 
but  ihe  great  body  of  readers  thus  formed  otused 
a  demniid  for  books  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  liigher  schools  Many  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  became  converts  to  Chrislianity; 
Protestantism  gained  ground,  and  the  other 
sects  were  roused  to  rivalry  ;  the  standai'd  of  in- 
telligence was  raised  and  knowledge  diffused. 
It  was  part  of  tlie  degradation  of  woman  In 
Syria  that  it  was  thought  unnecessary,  or  even 
dangerous,  that  Khe  should  be  taught ;  but  the 
mis^onarles  received  girls  into  their  families ; 
induced  them  to  attend  the  common  schools : 
and,  fiually,  schools  were  opened  for  them. 
Some  of  the  most  important  are  the  boarding- 
srhoul  at  Beirut,  the  Missionary  Institution  at 
Sidou,  and  the  school  at  Tripoli.  The  total 
number  of  schools  now  in  operation  is  80,  with 
an  attendance  of  3,5U9  pupils,  of  whom  819  are 
girls. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  mission  iu  1861  the  pro- 
ject for  a  Syrian  Pi-otestant  Collece  was  dis- 
cussed and  the  plan  sketched.  This  colle,ee 
was  opened  in  1866.  Although  an  outgrowth 
of  the  mission,  "missionary  instruction  having 
created  a  demand  for  it.  the  plans  and  prayers 
of  missionaries  having  established  it,  and  the 
friends  of  missions  having  endowed  it,"  it  lias 
been  from  the  first  entirely  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Missions.  A  course  of  medical  instruc- 
tion was  soon  added  to  the  academic,  and  medi- 
cal work  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  missionary  work  in  Syria.  The 
physicians  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
college  liave  been  appointed  tiy  the  Order  of  St, 
John  in  Berlin,  as  the  Medical  Attendants  of  the 
"Johanniter  Hospital  "in  Beirut,  which  issup- 
])orted  by  the  Order,  and  served  also  by  the 
deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth.  Within  tlie  past 
year  about  11,000  cases  have  Iweu  treated  by  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  college. 

The  Theolo.^lcal  Semiaary  at  Beirut  was 
dedicated  in  18o8 ;  tliis  institution  is  under  the 
sole  charge  and  support  of  the  Board  of  Foreigu 


The  chief  centres  of  missionary  effort  are 
at  Beirut,  Abeih,  Tripoli,  Sidou,  and  Zahleh. 
In  connection  with  the  fii'st  are  four  preaching 
places,  with  2,000  children  in  the  Stinday- 
schools;  in  Abeih  are  4  churches,  23  preach- 
ing places,  and  18  Sunday-schools.  Tripoli  has 
15  preaching  places  and  23  Sunday-schools ; 
Sidon,  25  preaching  places  and  17  Sunday- 
Kciiools;  and  Ziihleh,  entered  in  1872,  three 
churches. 

Pkhsia.— Ill  1839  Rev.   Messrs.    Sm;  ■     -I'l 


Mission,  educational  work  was  from  tl 
first  employed  as  one  of  the  chief  auxiliaries, 
but  tiie  preaching  of  the  Word  was  also  re- 
garded as  of  prime  importance,  and  was  at  once 
ttistituted.  the  missionaries  preaching  in  their 
owu  dwellings,  in  the  homes  of  the  people  or  in 
school -houses,  until  the  Nestorian  churches 
were  opened  to  them.  Much  of  the  time  of  the 
missionaries  was  given  to  the  villages,  utterly 
ignorant  and  degraded,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oroomiali,  and  in  these  places  the  college  stu- 
dents spent  the  long  vacation,  conducting 
schools  and  pursuing  evangelistic  latiors. 

In  1837  a  printing-press  was  sent  to  the  mis- 
sion by  the  Board.  It  proved  too  unwieldy  to 
be  taken  over  the  mountains,  and  was  sent  from 
Trebizond  back  to  Constantinople.  Two  years 
later  a  press  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces  had 
been  invented,  and  one  of  these,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Breath,  a  printer,  was  at  ouce  sent  to  Oroo- 
miah, and  was  regarded  with  great  interest  and 
wonder  by  the  people.  Since  that  time  many 
books  have  been  published,  and  for  many  years 
a  monthly  periodical  has  been  issued.  Medical 
work  very  early  became  and  continues  to  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  mission,  Tabriz,  Te- 
heran, Ilamndan  and  Salmas  have  since  been 
occupied,  and  new  work  has  lately  been  taken 
up  among  the  mountain  Nestoriaus  on  the 
borders  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  For  a  more  ex- 
tended account  of  the  Persian  Mission,  see 
article  "Persia." 

India.— In  May,  1883,  the  Western  For- 
eign Blissionary  Society  sent  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Lowrie  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Reed  to  India 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  mis^ouary  work. 
The  selection  of  the  particular  field  in  which 
work  should  be  commenced  was  left  to  their 
judgment  after  consultation  with  friends  in 
Indm.   Reaching  Calcutta  in  November  of  1833. 
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they  decided,  after  getting  the  best  infomiutJon 
avftilable,  to  begiu  work  in  Lodianii,  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Northwest  Provluces,  bordering 
upon  the  Punjab,  wlilcli  nas at  thatttme  nndei' 


at  Calcutta  Wrs.  Lowrie  died.  Mr.  Heed's 
health  foiled,  and  the  conclusion  was  readied 
that  he  and  his  wife  should  return,  to  America; 
in  Jnly,  1834,  they  took  passage  in  a  ship  bound 
for  Philadelphia,  but  three  weeks  after  leaviug 
Calcutta  Sir,  lieed  died.  Mr.  Lowrie  reached 
Lodiana  in  November,  1834.  From  failure  of 
health  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica, but  the  work  which  he  inaugurated  has 
been  successfully  established  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  in  the  Punjab,  and  in  the  Kolhapur 
Mission,  Soutliern  India. 

The  Lodiana  and  Furrukhabad  missions  now 
comprlse  the  stations  of  Itawal  Piiidi,  Lahore, 
Ferozepore,  Hoshyarpore,  Jalandhar,  Lodiana, 
Ambala,  Sabathu.  Delira,  Woodstock,  Saharnii- 

Sur,  JIazaffarnagur,  Fuvrukhahad,  Futteligurli, 
[alnpuri,  Etuli,  Etawah.  Grwalior,  J  ha  n  si, 
Futtepore,  and  Allahabad.  These  stations  are 
given  in  geogi  iipliical,  not  chronological,  order. 
From  Kiiwal  Piudi  In  llle  northwest  to  Alln- 
haimd  the  distance  by  railroad  is  WO  miles. 
Throughout  these  provinces  tlie  same  languages 
are  spoken,  and  missionary  nork  in  them  is  con- 
ducted on  Ihe  Slime  methods;  but  for  conven- 
ience of  local  and  general  admiiiii^tnitiou  the 
mission  is  divided  as  above  indicated.  The 
Kolhapur  Mission  comprises  Ihe  stations  of 
Kolhapur.  Panbala,  aud  Sangli.  Lahore,  the 
capital  of  the  Piiiilab,  was  regarded  as  the 
objective  point  hy  the  lirst  of  the  missionaries 
sent  to  India,  and  for  many  ^ears  much  of  the 
work  done  at  Lodiana  was  in  preparation  for 
the  time  when  an  advance  might  be  made  in 
this  direction.  This  time  came  in  1849,  when 
the  death  of  Ranjit  Singh  left  the  country  with- 
out a  ruler,  and  the  people  soon  fell  into  a  state 
of  anarchy  under  the  leaders  of  the  ai-m^  which 
he  had  trained,  who  were  so  elated  witli  mis- 
taken views  of  llieir  own  power  as  to  resolve  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  dominion  in  India. 
For  this  purpose  they  crossed  the  Sullej  into 
British  territory.  The  conHict  which  ensued 
was  terrible,  and  the  issue  For  a  long  lime 
doubtful;  but  in  the  end  the  Punjab  was  an- 
nexed to  Ihe  Anglo-India  Empire,  and  the  whole 
of  that  interesting  country  was  now  open  to  the 
missionary.  Missionary  work  in  all  the  sta- 
tions of  these  missions  is  carried  on  in  the  usual 
lilies;  the  truth  is  preached  in  the  chapel  and 
on  the  highway,  books  and  tracts  ai-e  circu- 
lated, and  schools  established.  Special  educa- 
tional advantages  are  offered  at  Lahore,  in  the 
college,  which,  under  the  usual  policy  of  the 
church,  may  soon  be  separated  from  the  Board 
and  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Anglo- 
vernacular  colleges  at  Beirut  and  Canton,  and 
in  the  other  excellent  schools  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  At  Dehra  is  a  large  hoarding-school  for 
Christian  girls,  in  which  a  (raining-clivss  for 
work  in  the  lenanas  has  recently  been  formed. 
There  are  day-schools  also  for  boys  and  girls, 
which  have  been  well  attended.  Zenana  visit- 
ing is  an  important  feature  of  the  work  at 
Delira,  96  zenana  pupils  having  been  taught 
during  the  last  year.  The  school  at  Wwd- 
Btock,  of  which  a  fuller  account  wiil  be  found 
Id  articles  on  the  Woman's  Societies,  is  well 
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,  and  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
permanent  agencies  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  Northern  India. 

Of  the  mission  stations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  Lodiana,  Futtehgurh.  aud  Allahabad 
were  the  gi'eatest  sufferers  in  the  Mutiny  of 
1857.  The  missionaries  from  Fullegurh  and 
the  adjoining  station  of  Furrukhabad  endea- 
vored to  reacli  Cawnpur,  were  captured  on  the 
way,  forced  to  march  eight  miles  to  Cawnpur, 
were  detained  for  a  night  in  the  house  of  their 
captor,  ond  the  following  morning,  on  the 
parade-ground  of  the  station,  fell  before  the 
fire  of  their  murderers. 

Kolhapur  .MiSsion.— Kolhapur  was  selected 
by  Ihe  Ilev.  H.  O.  Wilder,  in  1853,  as  a  cen- 
tre of  missionary  operations.  His  work  had 
been  supported  for  years  by  friends  in  tlie 
United  Siales  and  in  India,  and  aflev  he  bad 
severed  hisconnection  with  the  Ameneati  Board 
it  remained  independent  of  any  church  until 
Its  transfer  to  Ihc  Presbyterian  Boni'd  in  1870. 
Ratuagiri.  on  the  coast,  and  Panhala  have  been 
occupied  as  mission  stations  within  a  few  years. 
TVork  was  suspended  at  the  foimer  for  two 
years,  hnl  is  to  oe  resumed  as  soon  as  reinforce- 
ments can  be  sent  out.  The  same  agencies 
employed  in  Noithern  India  are  In  opevalion  in 
this  mission.    Zenana  visiting  and  the  work 


made  to  Siam  by  any  representative  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  for  (he  same  purpose 
which  had  already  brought  other  visitors  there, 
namely,  to  find  «ome  door  of  access  lo  the  Chi- 
nese; but  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Orr,  having  spent  a 
month  at  Bangkok  in  1688.  recommended  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  lake  Slam  as  a 
field  of  effort,  not  only  for  the  Chinese,  but  for 
the  Siamese  themselves.  Accordingly  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buell  were  sent  lo  Bangkok,  niriviug  there 
in  1840,  After  laving  a  good  foundation  for 
future  work,  Mr.  Buell  was  compelled  by  the 
illness  of  his  wife  to  return  home  in  1844,  and 
for  various  reasons  it  was  not  until  1647  that 
his  place  was  filled  by  others.  From  that 
time  until  the  present,  continuous  work,  ad- 
dressed diveclly  lo  the  native  Siamese,  has  been 
main  111  irietl,  aUhougli  for  sevei-al  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Itev.  Stephen  Maltoon  and 
his  wife  and  the  Rev,  S,  R,  House,  M.D.,  its 
foothold  seemed  very  precuriouB,  on  account  of 
the  active,  though  secret,  opposition  of  the 
king,  whose  despotic  infiuence  was  so  exerted 
upon  the  slavish  people  that  none  of  them  could 
be  induced  to  sell  or  rent  any  house  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. Other  difficulties  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  were  put  in  their  way,  until  it 
seemed  certain  that  they  would  he  prevented 
from  establishing  themselves  in  the  country, 
when  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1851,  brought 
about  a  cliange  in  the  whole  situation  and  in 
all  the  succeeding  history  of  the  country,  a 
change  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Protestant  missions.  The  man  whom 
the  nobles  elected  to  fill  the  throne  was  not  an 
Ignoi-ant,  unmanageable  barbarian  like  his  pi-e- 
'    '  'ho  could  appreciate  civ- 


e  from  the  fact  that  while  still  in  private 
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life  he  iiad  \3een  under  tbe  i 

siooary  of  tbe  American  Board,  wliich  maio- 

taiaed  a  mission  in  Siam  from  1S31  to  1850. 

The  policy  of  the  new  king  proved  to  tie  very 
liberal;  aud  duriog  all  tlie  years  wliioli  have 
intervened  since  his  accession,  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  been  accorded  very  noticeable 
intiueneo  with  the  government.  For  many 
years  very  sligiit  results  appeared,  tfl  gladden 
tbe  bearls  of  the  faithful  workers  in  this  lield. 
The  first  convert  was  baptized  in  1859,  twelve 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  since 
which  time  members  have  been  steadily  gath- 
ered into  the  churches,  and  the  work,  ihotigh 
it  may  be  regarded  as  largely  in  its  preparatoiy 
stage,  gives  many  a  token  of  encouraging  suc- 
cess. All  the  usual  forms  of  Christian  eHort 
are  employed  wiih  diligence  and  effectiveness; 
the  press  atfords  an  agency  of  especial  impor- 
lancc  in  a  country  where  four-fiCiiis  of  the  men 
and  boys  are  able  to  read,  and  tlie  mission  press 
at  Bangkok  is  constantly  sending  foith  copies 
of  the  Bcripturesiu  Siamese,— primed  in  separate 
liortions,  for  a  complete  copy,  even  iu  the 
smallest  Siamese  type,  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary,— "PilCTim's  Progress,"  tracts,  etc.;  the 
"Siamese  Hymnal"  also  proves  very  service- 
able to  this  music-loving  race.  Medical  work 
here  e:<erts  a  twofold  influence;  as  in  every 
land,  it  opens  a  way  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  iis 
self-denying  beneficence,  and  affords  many  an 
oppoitunity  of  pointing  the  sin-sick  soul  to  the 
Great  Pliysician;  it  also  has  the  furtlier  effect 
of  undermining  the  native  confidence  in  the 
elEeacy  of  spirit- worship.  The  mere  fact  of 
finding  malaria  healed  through  the  use  of  qui- 
nine by  one  of  llie  native  assistants  is  mentioned 
as  producing  a  marked  impression  of  this  kind, 
and  tlie  einptoyment  of  incantations  and  witch- 
craft for  Ihe  sick  is  proven  lo  be  false  aud  use- 
less by  the  scieotilic  medical  practice  introduced 
by  the  misdonaries.  The  opportunities  for 
such  service  are  abundant.  Dr.  House  having 
in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  bis  practice 
treated  3,117  patients.  The  Siamese  are  now 
titking  up  this  work  for  themselves.  In  1881  a 
hospital  for  KO  patients  was  erected  and  given 
for  public  use  by  a  native  nobleman,  being 
placed  in  cliarge  of  a  native  physician  who  had 
graduated  first  from  Ihe  missionary  boarding- 
school  at  Bangkok  and  afterwards  from  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
The  very  existuiice  and  operation  of  such  a 
hospital  isaliving  argument  against  Buddhism, 
of  unceasing  and  ever-widening  operation. 
The  worit  of  proclaiming  the  Word  is  always 
regarded  as  of  the  first  Importance,  and  educa- 
tional work  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  with  great 
encour^emeut  to  the  missionaries  because  of 
the  interest  and  approbation  manifested  by 
the  government.  Dr.  MacFarland  of  the  mis- 
sion has  been  tor  some  years,  by  appiiintmeut 
of  the  king,  principal  of  King's  College  and 
su  peri  n  ten  dent  of  public  instruction.  In  1843 
Petcliaburee,  100  miles  from  Baugkoli,  was 
visited  by  a  missionary,  wlio  was  I'epulsed  by 
the  authorities  in  the  most  uncompromising 
manner;  but  in  1861,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  governor,  a  station  was  formed  at  this  point; 
two  years  later  a  cliurch  was  organized,  which 
has  been  steadily  growing  ever  since.  School- 
work  is  very  piomineut,  and  the  native  ministry 
began  to  receive  lis  development  at  this  station. 
Medical  work  is  also  important,  and  the  hospital 
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is  so  near  the  chapel  that  all  patienla  physically 
able  attend  the  daily  morning  service,  as  iveil 
as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  Sabbath 
afternoon.  Within  the  past  year  5,500  cases 
have  come  under  the  doctor's  care,  many  of  his 
patients  coming  from  far-distant  provinces. 

The  prime  minister  of  Siam  offered  three 
years  ago  to  furnish  suitable  buildiugs  for  a 
new  mission  station  at  Ralburee  if  the  Board 
would  undertake  work  at  that  point.  Just  be- 
fore the  new  recruits  arrived,  the  prime-minister 
died;  but  be  had  left  in  writing  the  expression 
of  his  desire  that  his  plans  in  bebaif  of  the  mis- 
sionaries might  be  fuiniled,  and  through  the 
good-will  of  the  king  bis  wishes  were  met,  and 
the  station  was  established  in  1889. 

Loot  ilfMSJn™.— Chieng-Mai,  the  capital  of  the 


Rev.  Messrs.  McGilvary  and  Wilson  opened  a 
station  (here,  and  were  soon  encouraged  by  the 
L  who  had  thorouglily  studied 


Buddhism  and  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  while 
knowing  of  nothing  lo  replace  it;  be  began 
to  study  eagerly  Ihe  spiritual  iniths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  soon  able  to  make  an  intelligent 
confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  Seven  other 
converts  were  baptized  wilhiu  a  few  months, 
but  at  this  point  the  infant  church  was  brought 
to  a  season  of  persecution  and  martyrdom. 
Exercising  full  control  over  his  own  people, 
though  tributary  to  Siam,  the  king  began  to- 
manifest  the  hostility  be  had  thus  far  concealed. 
Two  of  the  converts  wei«  arrested,  and,  on  being 
brought  before  the  authorities,  confessed  that 
they  had  forsaken  Buddhism.  They  were 
tortured  all  night,  and  again  examined  in  the 
morning,  but  steadfastly  refused  to  deny  their 
Saviour,  even  in  the  face  of  death.  They  i>re- 
pai'ed  for  execution  by  praying  to  Him,  closing 
with  the  words:  "Lord  Jesus,  i-eceive  my 
spirit!"  They  were  then  taken  to  the  jungle 
and  clubbed  to  death  by  tbe  executioner;  one 
of  them  was  also  thrust  through  the  heart  by  a 
spear.  The  persecution  was  checked  by  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  mission  was  resumed. 
Another  crisis  was  encountered  in  1878,  and  an 
appeal  was  at  once  made  to  the  king  of  Siam, 
which  broiiglit  for  reply  a  "  Prociamatiou  of 
Religious  Liberty  for  the  Laos,"  which  entirely 
changed  the  conduct  of  the  officials. 

Siamese  Ximon. — Medical  work  has  received 
especial  attention.  The  Bethlehem  Church  was- 
organized  iu  1880,  at  a  point  9  miles  above  Chl- 
eng-Mai,  as  the  result  of  an  interesting  awaken- 
ing of  inquiry  among  the  natives,  who  had 
heard  of  Christianitv  from  relatives  visiting  the 
capital.  A  station  has  been  established  at  La- 
kawu,  90  miles  from  Chieng-Mai,  where  a  very 
encouraging  work  is  in  progress.  Maa  Dok- 
Dang  Church  was  organized  In  1881,  and  the 
four  churches  of  the  mission  were  formed  into- 
a  Presbytery  in  1883.  The  number  of  churches 
at  present  is  5;  membership,  600;  number  of 
schools,  6,  with  an  attendance  of  195. 

China  Mission. — Three  months  after  Its  or- 
ganization, in  December,  1687,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  sent  two  missionaries,  Revs.  J.  A.  Mitch- 
ell aud  K.  W.  Orr,  to  the  Chinese  Mission  at 
Singapore.  Mr.  Mitchell  died  soon  after  reach- 
ing Singapore,  and  Mr.  Orr  was  compelled  by 
failure  of  health  to  return  home.  Mr.  McBride, 
sent  out  ill  1840,  returned  for  the  same  reason 
in  1843.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Hepburn  and. 
Mr.  Walter  Lowrie  were  sent  out.    They  tran^ 
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ferred  the  mission  from  Siojapore  to  China, 
reinfotceoienls  nere  sent  to  tb<:m,  and  a  most 
impoTlant  agt-ncy,  the  mission  press,  was  esiab- 
llshed.  A  special  appeal  for  funds  was  made 
by  tlie  Board,  and  as  a  result  a  large  force  of 
worliers  was  sent  to  strengthen  the  mission,  and 
Macao,  Ainoy,  and  Niugpo  were  occupied  as 
stations.  Tlie  work  as  at  present  oi'ganized 
comprises  the  Canton,  Shantung,  Peking,  and 
Central  missions,  (.'iiuion  was  occupied  in 
1815,  and  the  agencies  at  first  employed  were 
chapel  preacliiu^',  distribution  of  tiie  Scriptures. 
teaching  and  minisiering  lo  the  dck.  In  184S 
a  boardiug-school  for  boys  was  established,  nud 
a  dispensary  was  optDcd  in  1851.  The  first 
church  WHS  orgaDized  with  seven  members  in 
January,  1863.  A  second  wasorgauizedinl8T2, 
and  a  luird  in  1881.  A  girl's  school  was  opened 
in  1872,  to  which  has  since  been  added  a  pre- 

Siratory  school  for  yoiiuger  girls,  and  a  tmin- 
E-school  fur  women.  Each  pupil  in  this 
school  commits  to  memory  the  entire  New  Tea- 
tament,  and,  in  addiliou  to  the  Chinese  clasaies, 
the  course  of  stiuly  embraces  all  branches  coin- 
mouly  luught  in  a.  girl's  seminary.  The  day- 
schools  now  eslahlisljed  (iiroughout  the  mission 
number  33.  a  large  proportion  being  iu  Cunlon 
itself.  The  theological  school  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  15  lo  20  studenis.  The  remaining 
stations  of  this  mission  are  at  BlaCBo,  on  the 
Island  of  Hainan,  and  al^Yeung  Koug;  nearly 
400  cities  and  villages  have  been  visited  by  ihe 
Canton  missionaries,  and  in  a  large  number 
out-stations  have  been  opened.  The  mission 
staS  is  assisted  by  3  native  v>aslors,  IT  unor- 
daiued  evangelists,  34  native  assistants,  37  teach- 
ers, and  11  Bible-women.  Six  medical  mission- 
aries, tliree  of  them  ladies,  are  on  the  slaff,  and 
medical  work  constitutes  a  very  important  part 
uf  the  mission;  two  hospitals  and  four  dispen- 
saries are  maintained,  in  which,  and  through 
the  visits  of  the  physicians,  nearly  50,000  pa- 
tients have  this  year  been  treated.  The  Canton 
College,  although  not  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  Board,  is  an  important  adjunct  and  auxiliary 

The  Ctnlral  Misgion  includes  Ningpo  (184.'>), 
Shanghai  (1850),  llangchow  (1859),  Suchow 
(1871),  and  Waulting  (1876). 

Ningpo,  one  ot  the  five  ports  opened  in 
1842,  was  entered  in  1844  by  Dr.  SIcCarlee. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  joined  by  a  large 
force  of  misBionaries,  among  them  the  Rev.  W . 
51.  Lowrie,  who  was  in  1847  killed  bv  pirates. 
The  first  convert  was  baptiied  in  18"4.'>,  and  a 
church  was  organized  iaier  in  the  same  year. 
The  girls'  boarding-school  dates  from  1848, 
the  Industrial  school  for  women  from  1861. 
and  the  Presbyterial  Academy,  for  the  sons  of 
native  Christians,  and  ahnosi  wholly  supported 
by  the  tuition  fees  and  ihe  native  churches, 
from  1881.      The    hoys'  boarding-school,   or- 

Binized  early  in  the  inissiou,  was  removed  to 
angchow  in  1877.    The  field  covered  by  the 
Ningpo  station,  200  miles  long  and  from  20  to 


one  ot  which  is  a  self-sup)>ortiRg  church  of  111 
members,  ftlembers  of  several  eliurclies  have 
this  year  gone  out  at  their  own  charges  to  tell 
the  story  of  Christ's  love  lo  tlieir  feflow-coun. 
trymen.  The  number  of  chnielies  c<)nTiected 
with  the  station  is  10;  number  of  diiy -schools, 
8.  The  three  centres  of  missionary  effuri  at 
Shanghai  are  at  the  Missionary  Press,  the  South 
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which  has  become  historic,  has  cioseTy  c 
nected  with  it  a  church,  organized  in  1882,  and 
a  day-school.  The  printing  work  of  the  mission, 
begun  at  Macao  in  1844.  was  removed  to  Ning- 
po in  1845;  in  1850  the  use  of  separate  charac- 
ters instead  of  cut  blocks  was  begun,  the  sum 
of  $15,000,  needed  to  secure  the  manufacture 
of  matrices  for  the  type,  being  furnished  by 
King  IjouIs  Philippe,  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Board.  After  Ibis  a  type- 
foundry  and  electrotyping  department  were 
added,  and  the  institution  was  removed  to 
Shanghai,  which  possessed  superior  commercial 
advantages,  in  1800.  Since  1876  Ihe  press  has 
not  only  paid  its  way,  but  has  also  brought  a 
large  suiplus  into  the  mission  treasury.  Sight 
presses  ai'e  constantly  running,  and  75  men  are 
employed.  ]S[uch  piinling  is  done  for  other 
societies  iu  addition  lo  that  for  the  mission  of 
the  Board.  At  the  "  South  Gale,"  outside  the 
city  limits,  but  in  tbe  midst  of  a  dense  popula- 


and  a  number  ot  day  scliools.  Hiiugciiow  has 
two  organized  churches  and  a  board  in  g-sehool, 
with  an  industrial  department  for  boys.  Tlie 
work  ut  Soochow  is  largely  ihat  of  ciiy  evan- 
gelization, but  five  day-schools  are  kept  up  by 
the  small  missionary  force,  and  iiinerating  tours 
are  made.  At  Nanking  educational  worK  con- 
tinues to  he  the  most  eucoui-oging  feature 

77ie  Shantung  Mimion,  comprises  Ihe  stations 
of  Tungchow  (1861).  Cliefoo  (1862),  Cbe-naii- 
foo(18;2).  WeiHein  (1882).  and  Chining  Chow 
and  Ichowfoo  (1889).  The  people  of  Tunv'- 
chow  iuiving  been  found  willing  lo  listen  to  llie 
truth,  a  station  \Tas  opened  there  in  1801,  and  a 
native  church  was  organized  in  1882.  A  bovs' 
school  was  established  in  1800.  At  the  close'nf 
tlie  twelfth  year3i  Iwarders  were  reported.  21 
of  whom  were  professed  Christians.  In  that 
year  the  name  was  changed  to  'Tungchow  High 
School,  and  it  Is  now  regularly  organized  as  a 
college.  lis  religious  lone  has  always  been 
high,  and  nearly  all  Ihe  students  are  Christians. 
Much  faithful  work  Is  carried  on  in  the  out- 
stations  and  in  the  neighboring  villages.  The 
toys'  boarding-school  at  Chefoo  Is  an  nnportant 
agency,  as  are  also  the  girls'  school  and  indus- 
trial school  for  children,  and  numerous  day- 
schools.  Many  have  been  received  to  the 
church  who  became  interested  in  Christianity 
through  what  they  heard  from  the  children  in 
these  schools.  In  a  theological  class  helpers 
and  preachers  receive  instruction:  and  Bible- 
women.  8|ieeially  trained  for  their  work. 


4  Bible-women  have  been  em;>loyed  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Corbett,  their  work  covering 
a  district  more  than  300  miles  in  extent.  The 
work  in  Che-nan-foo  has  been  carried  on  in  Ihe 
face  of  mtich  opposition  from  the  higher  classes, 
which  has  during  tiie  past  year  been  more  than 
usually  violent.  The  chapel  and  dispensary 
work  have  been  carried  on  daily;  the  boys'  school 
has  also  had  its  usual  number  of  scliolai's. 
Much  time  and  labor  are  given  to  the  out-sia- 
tion,  and  to  the  establisbnicnt  of  village  day- 
schools.  At  Wei  Hein  work  on  tbe  usual  liuia 
is  proseciiled.  The  Christians  here  have  met 
with  much  persecution,  which  is  gradually 
diminishing. 
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Dr.  Hunter's  dispensary  work  lias  been  en- 
couraged by  good  attenaance,  many  of  tlie 
palieiiU  slionin^  inierest  iu  I'eligious  trutli. 
Cotmected  <niih  Wei  Hein  are  60  oiit-atations. 
where  also  there  is  less  perseeutioii,  and  greater 
respect  is  shown  to  foreijrners  tlian  formerly. 

Peking  Mitgion. — The  hospital  at  Peking  and 
the  medical  traioiug-school  are  doing  a  very 
important  work.  The  women'3  department  of 
the  hospital  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lady 
physician  and  trained  nurse  sent  out  this  year 
by  the  Board.  The  lady  missionaries  at  Peking, 
as  at  other  statioiis.  are  doing  much  for  the 
Cluuese  women,  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
and  conducting  a  training-school  for  tliem, 
which  it  is  lioped  may  result  in  fitting  many  of 
them  to  be  Bible-wonion.  Two  churches  liave 
been  organized;  llie  second,  organized  in  1B88, 
is  under  the  care  of  a  native  pastor,  supported 
by  the  members.  In  addition  to  his  support, 
this  litile  handful  of  believers,  numbering  at 
tlie  beginning  of  1889  only  35,  has  contributed 
f  100  to  bene  vol  ent  purposes;  the  greatness  of. 
Uieir  generosity  can  be  measured  only  by  the 


was  WAtclilug  witl)  intense  iuterest  the  steps 
by  which  Japan  was  opened  to  the  civilized 
"World.  In  1853  Commodore  Perry  succeeded 
in  opening  the  long  sealed  gates,  and  iu 
1855  the  Fvesbyteiiaii  Board  requested  Dr. 
McCartee,  one  of  its  missionaries  in  China,  to 
visit  Japan  to  prepare  llie  way  for  missions  to 
that  country.  Dr.  McCartee  went  at  oace  to 
Shanghai,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  passage 
tbence  in  any  vessel  to  the  Japanese  Islands,  and 
returned  to  his  work  at  Niu^po.  After  tliree 
years  of  waiting,  favoralile  mdications  were 
seen,  and  the  new  mission  was  undertaken. 
Dr.  Jamea  C.  H^jhuru  and  his  wife,  formerly 
missionaries  in  Cliina.  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius 
and  wife,  of  the  Ningpo  Mission,  were  appoint- 
ed to  commence  the  work.  The  latter  were 
prevented  from  permanently  joining  the  mis- 
sion by  the  state  of  their  health  and  the  urgent 
call  for  their  services  in  China.  Dr.  Hepburn 
and  his  wi(e  arrived  in  Japan  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  and  settled  at  Kanagawa,  a  few  mites 
from  Yedo  (now  Tokyo).  Here  a  Buddhist 
temple  was  soon  obtained  as  a  residence,  the 
idols  were  removed,  and  the  heathen  temple 
was  converted  Into  a  Christian  temple  and 
church.  Public  service  was  established  in  the 
home  and  mission  work  begun.  Dr.  Hepburn 
availinghimself  of  his  medical  practice  to  speak 
to  the  suffering  of  Christ,  whose  gospel  he  was 
not  permitted  to  preach.  Not  being  allowed  to 
engage  in  direct  mission  work,  the  missionaries 
devoted  themselves,  until  further  opportunities 
might  adse,  to  dispensary  work,  the  acquisition 
of  the  language,  and  the  distribution  of  Chinese 
New  Testaments  among  a  sniuli  i»rtion  of  the 
people  who  could  read  that  language.  On  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  the  Japanese  author- 
ities to  the  residence  of  foreigners  in  Kaoa- 
gawa,  Dr.  Hepburn  in  1863  purchased  property 
tor  the  mission  In  Yokohama,  and  removed 
thither.  Soon  after  Rev.  David  Thompson 
joined  the  mission,  and  the  study  of  the  Ian- 

Stage  and  the  rough  preliminary  translation  of 
e  Scriptures  was  pushed  forward  with  great 
energy  and  success,  and  opportunities  for  other 
work  began  lo  appear.  Dr,  Thompson  was 
asked  to  instruct  a  company  of  young  Japanese 
In  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and  was  able  to 
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connect  with  this  instruction  lessons  in  Chris- 
tian doctrines  and  duties.  These  young  men 
were  soon  called  away  to  fill  posts  in  the  army, 
but  most  of  them  took  with  them  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  English  and  Chinese.  Though  not  al- 
lowed to  open  public  schools,  they  were  invited 
to  teach  in  the  government  schools,  and  in 
these  and  other  ways  laid  the  foundation  on 
which  they  and  others  might  afterwards  build. 
The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Hepburn's  Japaneseand 
English  dictionary  was  published  in  1807. 
Reinforcements  joined  the  mission  in  1868,  and 
in  1861t  the  first  converts  were  baptized.  In 
1810  the  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  was 
completed.  Up  to  January,  1873,  there  had 
been  no  regular  slated  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  a  native  audience.  At  that  time,  when  all 
the  missionaries  at  Yokohama  and  the  English- 
speaking  residents  of  all  dmiomiuations  united 
in  the  observance  of  the  week  of  prayer,  some 
Japanese  students  connected  with  the  private 
classes  taught  hy  the  missionaries  also  were 
present.  For  their  benefit  the  Scripture  of  the 
day — the  Book  of  Acts  was  read  in  course  day 
by  day— was  extemporaneously  translatea. 
The  meetings  grew  In  inteiest,  and  were  con- 
tinued untif  the  end  of  February,  After  a 
week  or  two  the  Japanese  were  od  their  knees 
entreating  God  that  he  would  give  His  Spirit  to 
Japan  as  to  the  early  church  and  to  the  people 
around  the  apostles.  These  prayers  were  char- 
acterized by  intense  earnestness.  Captains  of 
men-of-war.  Enriish  and  American,  who  were 
present  said:  "The  prayers  of  these  Japanese 
take  the  heart  out  of  us."  The  missionary  in 
charge  often  feared  he  would  faint  away,  so  in- 
tense was  the  feeling.  Such  was  the  first  Jap- 
anese prayer-meeting,  and  soon  after  a  church 
consisting  of  eleven  members  vras  organized  by 
the  Rev.  a.  R.  Brown,  a  missionary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  who  had  labored  side  by  side 
with  the  Presbyterian  missionaries;  they  now 
rejoiced  in  the  fruits  of  their  common  toil,  as 
the  church  increased  in  numbers.  From  this 
time  rapid  progress  was  made.  The  year  (1873) 
was  also  manied  by  the  entrance  of  the 
woman's  societies  into  thisfleld.  Foraccountof 
their  work  see  articles  on  Woman's  Societies. 
In  1874  two  churches  were  organized  in  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama,  which  incieased  in  numbers 
and  manifested  a  readiness  lo  engage  in  every 
Christian  work.  Through  their  Influence  many 
other  churches  were  formed  in  other  cities  and 
towns.  Iu  1877  the  "United  Church  of  Ja- 
pan" was  formed,  which  has  established  a 
tlieological  seminary  in  which  many  Japanese 
have  Seen  trained  for  the  ministir,  and  has, 
through  Its  strong  missionary  spirit,  extended 
tlie  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In  ell,  61 
churches  (witn  a  membership  of  nearly  10,000) 
have  been  organized,  of  which  22  are  entirely 
self-supporting.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  is  2,260, 

Mission  in  Korea  {see  also  article  on  Ko- 
rea).—This  mission  was  established  in  1884  at 
Seoul,  the  capital.  The  work  has  prospered 
from  the  first;  the  church  already  iias  a  mem- 
bership of  over  seventy.  Eight  young  men  are 
under  theological  instiuctlon;  four  native  help- 
ers are  employed  at  oiit-siaiions,  and  four  na- 
tive teachers  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
mission,  which  has  now  a  force  of  4  ordained 
missionaries  (Hiree  of  them  married),  and  1  un- 
married lady  missionary  teacher.  The  boya* 
boarding-school  has  an  attendance  of  86.   StepB 
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have  been  taken  toward  openiug  n  uew  slatiou 

MissioDs  to  the  Chinese  snd  Japanese  iu 
the  L'nited  Slates  are  cairied  on  in  SBn  Frau- 
cisco  (1853).  Oakland  (1877),  and  Los  Angeles, 
California;  in  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Wew 
York  City.  Work  for  the  Cliinese  is  also  car- 
ried on  by  volunteer  workers  in  nearly  all  tlie 
principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Tbe  Hoard  has  for  many  years  extended 
some  aid  to  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith  and  order  in  Continental 
Europe,  and  within  the  post  year  action  has 
been  taken  to  render  this  aid  more  systematic 
and  efficient. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Vnlled 
Slale»     (South),      Foreign     IHisfiion 

Commtttee.  Headquarters,  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee. U.  8.  A. 

The  history  of  the  missionaiy  w<jrk  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  United  Stales  runs  parallel  wiih  thai  of 
the  northern  portion  up  to  tlie  year  1861.  At 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war,  the 
Synods  of  the  Southern  Stales  united  in  the 
formation  of  a  separate  body,  known  as  the 
General  Assembly  of  tlie  "  Presbyterian  Church 
In  the  Confederate  States  of  America,"  which 
title,  subsequent  to  the  war,  was  changed  1o  the 
"Presbyterian  Church  In  tie  United  Slates." 

Immediately  on  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  Assembly,  at  Augusta,  Ua.,  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  a  committee  was  chosen  lo  con- 
duct the  work  of  foreign  missions,  with  the 
Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  D.D.,  as  Secietary, 
and  the  Rev.  Jas.  Woodrow,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 
Dr.  Wilson  had  labored  nearly  twenty  years  as 
a  missionary  in  Africa,  hut  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  bad  been  con- 
nected with  the  Foi'eign  Mission  Oflice  of  Ibe 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  Dr.  Wood- 
row  was  a  Professor  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The  Com- 
mittee was  located  at  Columbia,  with  the 
Bev.  Jas.  H.  Thornwell,  D.D.,  as  Chairman. 
Among  other  distinguished  members  of  that 
committee  were  the  Rev.  Geo.  Howe,  D.D.. 
and  the  Rev.  Jno.  B.  Adger,  D.D.,  also  Pro- 
fessors, as  was  Dr,  Tliornwell,  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary.  The  first  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee were  directed  to  the  Clioctaws,  the 
Chickasaws,  and  other  tribes  of  tlie  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. During  the  contintiance  of  the  war 
more  Iban  a  dozen  faithful  laborers  wei'e  sus- 
tained in  this  Jield  ;  the  more  prominent  of 
these  being  the  well-known  missionaries  Drs. 
Kingsbury  and  Byington.  A  number  of  Pres- 
byterian missioniiriesj  natives  of  the  Southern 
States,  were  laboring  in  foreign  lauds,  and  invi- 
tatious  were  extended  to  these,  who  had  origi- 
nally been  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
in  New  Yock,  la  become  the  representatives  of 
the  Southern  Church  in  their  respective  fields. 
Some  of  these  iaboied  In  Africa,  others  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Siam.  As  the  outcome  of 
these  negotiations,  the  Rev.  Elhks  B.  Inslee  of 
Hangchow.  China,  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  commit tte.  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  its  flrbt  mission  in  foreign 
lands.  This,  however,  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Inslee.  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1860.  was  formally  appointed. 
wd  uUed  for  bis  field  In  China  In  June,  1867, 
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In  August  of  the  s; 
pointed  Miss  Christine  Bonzone,  a 
under  its  care,  to  Italy,  of  which  countrj  she 
was  a  native.  She  labored  first  in  the  city  of 
Naples,  but  subsequently  removed  lo  Milan, 
where  she  has  ever  since  conducted  a  very  in- 
teresting work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Geiienil 
Assembly  that  year  the  cumniitleewas  directed 
to  publish  a  monthly  magazine  in  llie  lulerest 
of  the  work.  Tlie  first  number  of  this  periotl- 
ical,  "The  Missionary,"  was  issued  from  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  in  January,  1868.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  the  liev.  G-  Nash 
Morton  was  sent  to  Brazil  with  a  view  lo  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  :  and  in  September 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  M,  H.  Houston,  J.  L.  Stuart, 
and  Benjamin  Hulm  joined    the   mission   in 


in    Mexico   am! 

Greece  in  1874,  in  Japan  in  1875,  and  in  the 
Congo  Free  State  In  1890.  In  1889  the  Indian 
Mission  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Mission 
Committee.  The  total  number  of  missionaries 
now  (1891)  under  the  caie  of  the  committee  is 
83 ;  the  number  of  stations  established,  18 ; 
out-stations,  98  ;  the  number  of  communicants. 
2,072:  pupils  in  day-sclioola,  845;  Sabbath- 
schools,  1.207  ;  nnmberof  native  ministers,  19  ; 
contributions  from  the  native  churches,  114,317. 
The  contributions  of  the  home  churches  in  the 
support  of  this  work  have  steadily  increased 
from  »I5,000  in  1863,  to  $I07.0W)  in  1890. 

AdmiiiMraiion.— The  oHice  of  Ihe  Executive 
Committee  was  first  established  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  in  1863.  In  1875  it  was  removed  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  increased  commercial  and 
financial  facilities.  In  1889  It  was  removed  to 
its  present  location,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  first 
Secretary  was  the  Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson, 
D.D.,  wlio  remained  In  ofHce  until  bis  death, 
in  July,  1886.  In  1872  the  Rev.  Richard  Mcll- 
walne,  D.D.,  became  co-ordinate  Secretary,  and 
also  succeeded  Professor  Woodrow  as  treasurer, 
Ihe  latter  having  held  that  ofiice  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Committee  iu  1863.  In  1883 
Dr.  Wilson  became  sole  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Ilwaine  (who  became  President  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College  at  that  lime),  was  succeeded  as 
treasurer  by  Mr.  L.  C.  luglis.  Iu  1884  the 
Rev.  SI.  H.  Houston,  D  D.,  who  had  tor  many 
years  been  connected  with  the  China  Mission, 
was  elected  Assistant  Secretary,  He  became 
full  Secretary  in  1887,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wilson.  In  1888  the  Bev.  D.  C.  Bankin  was 
elected  as  Assistant  Secretary,  to  which  oillce 
that  of  the  retiring  Treasurer,  Mr.  Inglis,  was 
added  on  the  removal  of  the  office  to  Nashville 
in  1889. 

MissutnaTy  Societies. — Children's  Missionary 
Societies  were  first  suggested  by  the  Assembly 
In  1873.  Contributions  from  missionary  socie- 
ties were  first  reported  in  1874,  the  sum  at  that 
time  being  J2,100-  In  the  annual  reponof  the 
committee  for  that  year  these  missionary  soci- 
elies  were  specially  referred  to,  and  again  in 
1875,  at  which  time  58  societies  were  mentioned 
as  in  existence,  contributing  that  year,  $4,500. 
In  1890  there  were  440  Ladies'  Missionary  Soci- 
eties, 180  Children's  Missionary.Societies,  and  15 
Men's  Societies,  making  635  missionary  societies 
in  all.  The  toial  contributions  from  these  soci- 
eties in  1889  amounted  to  127,855.  There  are 
also  tour  Presbyterial  Unions,  including,  for 
more  effective  work,  all  the  Ladies'  Missionary 
Societies  in  a  given  Presbytery.    These  Unions 
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exist  in  tlie  Presbyteries  of  East  Hanover,  Wil-  Catholics,  study  lUe  Bible  nod  attend  the  8ab. 

minglou,  LafuycitB,  and  Weal  Lexington.  bath-school  of  the  Waldensiau  church.      This 

3liagiona.~lsuiAii  Mibsion.    (See  article  modest  mission  has  done  an  excellent  work,  the 

Indians,  American.)  fruits  of  which  are  found  io  many  portions  of 

China   Mission. — This  mission,   as  has  al-  Southern  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

ready  been  stated,  was  organized  in   1867.     It  Braz]!,  Missions, — On  account  of  the  great 

Includes  4  stations  iu  the  cities  of  Hangchow,  distances  in  Brazil,  the  work  of  the  Southern 

Soochow,  CbiDkiaag,  and  Tsing-Kiaug-pu,  and  Presbyterian  Church  Is  conducted  there  through 

7  out-stailons.  three  distinct  missions,  viz.,  those  of  Southern, 

Hangchow.— The  work  at  HaugcUow,  con-  Northern,  and  Interior  Brazil, 
ducted  by  10  foreign  workers,  assisted  by  na-  Soul/iern  Brazil  Minion. — One  station.  Cam- 
live  helpers,  includes  preaching  and  teacbing  pinas,  with  IS  flourishing  ont-statious,  Cam- 
iti  the  city  and  in  the  three  out-statious,  with  pinas  Is  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  and  tbe 
mucli  itinerant  work  among  neighboring  vil-  mission  was  opened  here  in  1869.  From  the  first 
Liges  and  In  the  country  districts.  An  impor-  an  important  feature  of  the  Campinas  work  has 
taut  feature  of  t lie  Hangchow  work  fromils  in-  been  the  International  College,  which  now  has 
ception,  more  Ilian  twenty^  years  ago,  has  been  an  attendance  of  about  140  pupils,  many  of  them 
the  excellent  scliool  for  girls,  which  now  has  boarding  pupils.  Besides  the  Campinas  church, 
about  50  boarding  pupils.  Recently  great  in-  there  are  organized  churches  at  Juiidhihy,  Ita- 
terest  iias  been  awakened  in  the  Linwu  district,  tiba,  Branganca,  and  other  places.  This  is  a  Hue 
some  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Hangchow;  and  and  encouraging  field,  and  the  work  makes 
iu  many  other  portions  of  this  Geld  there  are  steady  progress.  Theconditiocof  the  churches 
tokens  of  rich  harvest  iu  store  for  the  laborer,  is  good,  and  the  members  generally  live  in  a 
Medical  work  is  a  very  valuable  aid  here,  as  manner  that  would  make  them  examples  to 
everywhere  in  China.  The  church  In  the  Mis-  many  professing  Christians  at  home.  From  this 
sion  Compound  has  a  membership  of  60,  and  important  station  as  a  centre  the  gospel  has 
there  arc  nearly  one  hundred  members  in  the  been  preached  and  the  Scriptures  put  iu  circu- 
out-statlons.  latiou  over  a  large  extent  of  country.     Members 

Soochow, — At  this  station,  opened  in  1872,  of  the  mission  have  assumed  the  task  of  puttina 

there  are  T  foreign  missionaries.     An  Important  into  circulation,  either  by  translation  or  origins 

adjunct  of  the  work  here  has  been  "The  Wom-  composition,  at  least  one  book  or  treatise  aunu- 

an's   Home,"  under   the  care    of    Miss  A.  C.  ally  for  the  support  and  defence  of  the  gospel  in 

Safford,  who  died  in   August  last.     Regular  South  America.     'ITie  mission  publi^es  "Pul- 

preacbiiigservicesareheld  in  the  street  chapels  of  pito  Kvangelico,"  a  monthly  magazine,  which  is 

the  city,  and  much  Itinerant  work  is  done  along  doing   great  good.     Recently  a  new  printing- 

the  Grand  Canal  and  in  neighboring  villages,  press  has  been  given  to  the  misssion  for  this 

The  missionaries  at  Soochow  have  also  done  work. 

valuable  work  at  Wuseih,  a  city  thirty  miles  Northern  Brazil  MMmt.—Thm  mission  In- 
north  of  Hangchow,  on  the  Canal.  In  Soochow  eludes  three  separate  stations:  Pernambuco, 
Miss  8afiord  bad  done  a  valuable  work  as  an  Ceara,  and  Maranliao. 

author  and  a  translator  of  books  into  Chinese.  Pernambuco.— TTiis   station  was   opened    In 

Her  death   was   a  heavy  loss  to  the   mission.  1873,andnowhasachurch withOOmembersaud 

There  are  3  day-schools  attended  by  60  pupils.  35  baptized  children.    An  important  part  of  the 

The   church  Is  yet  small,  numbering  only  6  work  of  Dr.  Smith,  one  of  the  missionaries  at 

communicants.  this  station,  has  been  the  Iraiaing  of  native  min- 

Chinklang.— This  city  is  a  treaty  port  on  the  isters,  a  number  of  whom  are  now  laboring  most 

river  Yangtsz,  where  It  is  crossed  by  the  Grand  acceptably  in  the  out-stations  of  this  mission. 

Canal,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Soo-  Not   only   in   Pernambuco,  which   is  a  city  of 

chow.    The  fruits  here  are  yet  small,  this  sta-  140,000  inhabitants,  but  in  many  of  the  sur- 

tlouhavingonlybeeiiopened  in  1883,  butmuch  rounding  towns,  such  aa  Goyanna.  Parahyba, 

evangelistic  work  has  been  done  in  the  street  and  Pao  de  Assucar,  the  work  is  full  of  encour- 

chapels,  among  the  boatmen  who  frequent  this  ageoienl.   In  these  smaller  towns  there  are  more 

lar''e  commercial  city;  and  In  the  towns  and  thau    100   commuulcanis  who   lead  exemplary 

villages  that  line  the  Grand  Canal.  Cliristiau  lives.     They  also  contribute  liberally 

Tsing-kiang-pu.— This  station  was  opened  In  of  their  substance  for  the  support  of  the  gospel. 

1887,  iiud  lis  tield  extends  through  the  northern  Ceara. — This    station   was  opened    in    18t^. 

part  of  the  province  of  Klangsu  and   into  the  Ceara,  which  is  the  capital  of  thestate  of  Ceara, 

southern  portion  of  Shantung.     It  includes  the  has  a  population   of   40,000    inhabitants,      A 

district  formerly-occupied  by  the  English  Bap-  church  building  has  been  commenced  in  the 

tists.     As  a  result  of  their  seed-sowing,  many  city,  where  the  membersliip  is  about  50,  with 

inquirers    and    native    Christians    are    found  some  40  baptized  cliildren.     There  are  alsofour 


throuffbout  Ihisseclion  by  themissionaries.    At     other  preaching  places  ii  ,        . 

Tsing-kiang.pu  resides  the  onl^  medical  mission,  which   (Mossoro)  there  are  28  communicants. 

BIT  of  the  Southern  Committee,  Dr.  Edgar  At  this  station  tiiere  are  six  foreign  missiona- 

Woods.    His  services  have  been  invaluable  in  ries,  two  of  whom  (ladies)  have  recently  opened 

the  work  of  the  mission.  a  day-school  with  encouraging  prospects. 

Italian  Mission.— This  mission  is  prosecuted  Marauhao, — This  station  was  opened  In  1885, 
through  the  hoarding  and  day  school  con-  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  inviting  in 
ducted  by  Miss  Christine  Ronzone,  and  assisted  Brazil.  There  are  four  foreign  missionaries 
by  Jladame  Rivoir,  Miss  Bouzone  be^in  her  and  a  good  church-building  in  the  city  of  Mar- 
work  In  the  city  of  Naples  in  1867.  In  1869  anhao,  and  a  membership  of  about  40.  Dr, 
litr  school  was  Iransferi'ed  to  Brodighiera,  near  Butler,  in  addition  to  his  evangelistic  labors, 
Genoa,  and  in  1871  to  Milan,  where  It  has  re-  has  enhanced  his  usefulness  by  his   medical 
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bay  from  Maranlmo.     Good  use  Ims  beeu  made  comiteteiit  native  pastors.     The  foreign  miaslon- 

of  the  press,  and  articles  publisiii'd  «  uekly  iu  niies  liave  cliiefly  llie  geuenil  direction  of  tlic 

the  principal  pnpers  of  ilaraohao  have  added  ivovli.     This  involves  extended  toursuniotig  tlie 

materially  to  the  iisefulDess  of  the  missionary.  ranches  tliroughout  the  Sierra  Madi'e  Mtxin- 

InUrior  Bnizii  jlfi««iim.— This  mission  was  tains.    Tiie  oiieuing  of  new  railroads  in  these 

opened  in  1887,  its  only  station  tieing  tiie  town  states  lins  added  to  tiie  encoiiiuging  features  of 

of  Bagagem.  in  the  State  of  Minas-Geraes.   Tliis  this  irork.     One  of  tliese  roads,  bnincliiiig  off 

place  IS  860  miles  north  of  Campinas.    From  it  from  the  Mexican  National  at  Monlcrey,  nius  in 

as  a  centre  the  missionaries  have  made  repealed  tlie  direction  of  Tnnipico,  passing  tlirougli  Ihc 

and  extended  tours,  especially  up  the  San  Fran-  towns  of  Montemorelos.  Linares,  nud  Victoria, 

Cisco  River  and  into  the  Stale  of  Goyaz,    In  in    all    of  wUicli    lowna   there   ai*   growing 

these  journeys  thousands  of  miles  have  been  churches.    The  work  at  Liuares  lias  been  esi^- 

traveiled.     The  missionaries  have  preached  in  cially  full  of  eucouragemenl  and  promise.     The 

towns  and  communities  never  before  visited  by  native  ministry  of  this  mission  forms  a  fine  body 

a  missionary, and  targe  numhers  of  copies  of  the  of  faithful  men,  full  of  promise  for  the  church 

Scripliiies  liave  been  circulated.     Everynheie  in  this  portion  of  Jle.vico.     Tiie  work  has  not 

the  missionaries  have  l>eeu  received  most  tor.  been  prosecuted  without  its  diffleulties,  and  at 

dially  by  tiie  people,   llieir  preaching  has  been  times  the  niis.sioniirie'!  and  ibelr  assistants,  as 

largelyatlended,  aud  many  have  united  with  the  well  as  the  church -members,  have  suffered  per- 


Proteslant  church  during  these  evangelistic 
tours,  lu  no  pait  of  Brazil  is  the  field  so  while  C'rB.i  MissioK. — In  I'esponse  to  an  earnest 
to  the  harvest.  One  of  the  most  interesting  apiieal  fi-oiu  Prolvslant  Cliristiansin  Havana, 
features  iu  (he  work  of  interior  Brazil  has  been  tlie  Executive  Committee  sent  Mr.  Grayblll  of 
the  publication  of  "0  Evangeliato,"  a  semi-  ilie  Mexico  Missiou  to  Cuba  in  llie  summer  of 
monthly  paper  edited  bjf  the  Rev.  Jno.  Boyle.  1890.  This  visit  resulted  in  the  orgauizulion  of 
On  these  uplands  of  interior  Brazil  an  old  two  Presbyterian  churches,  one  In  Havana  and 
French  atheist  had  owned  and  published  a  little  one  in  Santa  Clara,  a  towu  iu  the  interior  of  the 
paper  called  "The  Echo  of  the  Backwoods,"  in  island.  Mr.  Grayblll  also  Hcensetl  and  ordained 
the  prosecution  of  which  work  he  had  trained  to  the  woi'k  of  the  gospel  ministry  Sr.  Earisto 
as  his  printers  two  orphan  boys.  In  the  course  Collazo  of  Havana.  So  full  of  encouragement 
of  time  Mr.  Boyle  purchased  the  old  editor's  is  this  work,  that  aeain  in  the  early  part  of  the 
press,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  two  youthful  preseutyear  (1891)  the  comuiiltee  sent  Mr.  Hall 
printerssentforth  theflrstnumbersof  "OEviin-  to  visit  these  young  churches.  The  result  of 
gelisto."  The  paper  at  once  met  with  such  a  this  visit  is  not  yet  known. 
coi'dial  recepiiou,  that  from  time  to  time  it  was  Greek  SIission. — 1'he  headquarters  of  this 
enlarged.  It  now  has  an  extensive  circulation  mission,  which  was  liegun  in  1874,  are  at  Sa- 
in several  of  the  states,  and  is  doing  great  good,  lonica  iu  Macedonia.  The  annual  report  for  1890 
The  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Melons  says:  "Theworkamong  theGreeks.  whicbhad 
has  receutly  made  an  appropriation  for  the  pur-  lauguislied  for  forty  yeiir.s,  began  about  tenyears 
'Cbase  of  a  new  press  for  J(r.  Boyle,  and  will  ago  lo  show  some  symptoms  of  life,  and  within 
hereafter  make  annual  appropriations  for  its  the  last  five  years  Las  advanced  more  than  in 
running  expenses.  forty-five  years  liefore.  It  duw  shows  steady  pro- 
TheS3modof  Brazil.— The  progress  of  Protes-  gresa;  some  in  Greece,  more  in  Macedonia,  more 
tant  missions  in  Brazil  had  been  so  encouraging,  still  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
that  in  1880  the  Synod  of  Brazil  was  organized,  great  deal  on  the  Black  8ea.  The  evidences  of 
composed  of  the  four  Presbyteries  of  Rio,  SSo  thiacliaiigeinthehopefulnessof  theGreekwork 
I^ulo,  Campinas  and  Western  Minaa,  and  Per-  are  varied.  Altliongh  so  tew  in  niimbera  and 
nambuco.  This  Synod  has  no  ecclesiastical  although  so  recently  organized,  the  Greeks  a1- 
connection  outside  of  Brazil,  and  includes  the  ready  lead  all  other  natives  iu  the  matters  of 
churches  of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  self-support  and  self-government.  The  special 
Presbyterian  missions.  circumstances  which  are  most  encouraging  to 
In  connection  with  work  in  South  America,  it  the  thoughtful  observer  are  such  as  the  follow- 
should  be  mentioned  that  in  1869  the  Southern  ing:  The  general  reading  of  the  New  Testa- 
church  established  a  mission  In  the  United  ment  in  Iheschoola  and  thecburches.aswell  as 
States  of  Colombia,  with  stations  at  Baranquilia  among  the  people  generally;  the  increase  iu  the 
and  Socorro.  The  missionaries  at  thesesjations  number  and  quantity  of  preachers  in  the  old 
were  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt  and  wife,  the  Hev.  cliurch,  as  well  as  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
J.  G.Hall  audwife, andMr.  A.  H.  Irwin.  This  with  the  services  and  practices  of  the  ignorant 
mission  was  discontinued  in  1878,  and  Mr.  and  priest;  a  disposition  to  recognize  evangelicals 
Mrs.  Hall  were  transferred  to  the  Mexico  Mis-  as  not  only  not  traitors,  but  ns  patriotic  Greeks; 
tlie  almost  beany  welcome  given  by  leaders  of 
inliuence  to  missionaries,  where  a  tew  years  ago 

they  were  bitterly  opposed.    There  is  n 

opportunity  in  Ma     '     '        ■  "  ■ 

.      _     .  Minor  such  as  nevi 

the  Slates  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  with  work  there  can  < 
Brownsville,  Malamoras,andLiDaresa8basesfor  who  are  not  mixe( 
evangelistic  work.  There  are  now  7  organize*  embarrassed  by  stale  establisliments  at  home, 
churches  in  this  field,  which  have  been  constl-  The  republican  principles  of  our  church  are 
tuled  a  Presbytery,  bearing  the  name  of  Ta-  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  infant  liberties  of 
maulipas.  The  work  in  Brownsville  and  Mala-  Europe.  In  1883,  when  the  work  in  the  Greek 
moras  has  been  both  educational  and  evangelis-  field  was  redistributed,  there  were  iwo  church- 
tic.  In  both  places  Ihere  are  good  schools  under  members  in  Salonica;  in  1S87  a  church  was  or- 
tbe  care  of  lady  missionaries.  All  the  churches  ganized  with  10  members.  There  are  now  more 
throughout  the  Presbytery  are  now  supplied  by  than  25  regular  membci^  beddes  10  who  com- 
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mune  with  ua  regularly.  There  are  a  Bible 
depot  and  3  colporteurs  who  help  diastmiuate 
the  liuth.  We  ara  urged  lo  opeu  schools,  and 
have  no  difflculty  in  ohlaiuinc  houses,  which 
was  ouce  almost  impossible.  Mr.  Sampson  is  a, 
member  of  the  Lilerary  Club,  coini>osed  en- 
tirely of  Greeks,  in  this  cily  (Salonica),  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  of  the  Ladies'  Society  fof  the 
Poor,— both  by  elecliou.  Monthly  meefiuga  of 
Christian  workers,  orgiiuized  in  loS9,  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  and  done  nmre  than  any- 
tliing  else  to  awaken  and  suslniu  un  interest  in 
Ihe  work  generally.  The  members  of  the 
church  all  attend  prayer-meeting  regularly,  and 
titke  aclive  part  in  praying  ana  speaking. 
They  nil  contribute  with  commendable  liber- 
n)iiy  to  the  churcb,  and  all  have  family  worship. 
They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  Sabbath -school,  leaving 
the  evangelist  free  for  other  work  in  the  city 
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Japan  Mission.  Stations,  Eochi,  Nagoya, 
Tokushima,  Okazaki. — This  mission  was  estab- 
lished near  ILe  end  oE  the  year  1885,  by  ftiessrs. 
Orinnaii  and  McAlpiae,  The  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions of  Europe  and  America  act  jointly  in  a 
council  koown  as  "  The  Council  of  United  Mis- 
sions," By  the  advice  of  this  council  the  new 
missiODnries  settled  at  Kochi,  an  important  cily 
on  the  island  of  Shikoku. 

Kochi,— This  city  is  in  the  province  of  Tosa, 
one  of  the  leading  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
the  one  which  Inrough  her  liberty -loving  cili- 
zeiis  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  marvel- 
lous changes  that  liave  taken  place  in  Japan  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  LcadiiiK  statesmen,  such 
as  Count  Itagaki,  warmly  welcomed  the  new 
missionaries  and  patronized  Iheir  schools.  With 
such  auspicious  snrroundings  this  mission 
(named  the  "McPheeters  Mission"  In  memory 
of  tiie  liev.  Dr.  S.  B.  McPUeeters)  was  opened, 
and  Its  success  lins  surpassed  even  [be  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  its  friends.  In  January,  1886, 
active  work  was  be^un  in  Kochi.  where  a  small 
body  of  native  Chrisliaua  ati'eady  existed.  In 
one  year  this  band  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
Ihe  membership  of  this  vigorons  young  church 
has  now  grown  to  about  600.  The  congrega- 
tion has  built,  without  foreiun  aid.  a  commodi- 
ous house  of  worship,  capable  of  seating  TOO 
persotis,  and  supports  its  own  native  pastor. 
From  Kocbi  as  a  centi-c  the  missionaries  visit 
some  twenty  places  in  the  surrounding  country, 
where  they  preach  the  gospel  to  large  and  at- 
tentive audiences.  In  mostof  these  out-stations 
there  Is  now  preaching  ouce  a  month.  When 
there  is  no  evangelist  present,  the  Christians 

gather  for  Bible-study  on  the  Sabbath.  At 
nsaki,  the  second  city  of  the  province,  and  at 
Aki,  on  the  road  from  Kochi  to  Tokushimit, 
the  work  Is  specially  encouraging,  and  strong 
churches  are  being  galhored, 

Nagoya.— This  la'a  large  city  of  350,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Owari,  on 
the  soulheaslern  coast  of  the  island  of  Nippon. 
This  importaut  field  having  been  transferred  to 
thePrBSbyteriansbytheReiormed(Dutch]Board 
in  the  autumn  of  1887,  Mr,  McAlpine  at  once  be- 
gan work  there.  The  plain  of  Nopoya  teems  with 
a  vast  population,  ana  is  studded  with  numerous 
villages  and  towns  yet  unreached  by  Christian 
Influences.  The  stringency  mainlaiued  by  Jap- 
anese ofUcinls  in  reference  to  passports  has  pre- 
vented the  missionaries  from  laboring  in  this 
'  e  field  as  effectively  as  they  could  wish. 
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Nevertheless,  at  Midzuno,  seven  miles  from 
Nagoya,  a  church  with  50  members  was  or- 
ganized in  October,  1889.  lu  the  cily  of  Na- 
goya itself  the  obstacles  lo  progress  have  been 
many,  since  ihiscityisa  great  Buddhist  strong- 
hold. Nevertheless,  after  three  years  of  faith- 
ful and  patient  seed-sowing,  the  missionaries 
are  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest.  Here  also, 
as  in  most  other  Japanese  missions,  successful 
school-work  is  done  by  members  of  the  mis- 

Tokushima.— This  city  of  60.000  iuhabitanta 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  on  the  Island 
of    Shikoku.      The    gospel    had    never   been 

fireached  to  these  Ihonsands  prior  to  the  estab- 
ishnient  of  this  station  by  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Camming  in  1889.  A  church  has  been  organ- 
ized with  encouraging  prospects,  (See  Toku- 
shima, ) 

Okazaki.— In  the  beginning  of  1890  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  the  Nagoya  station  opened  a  new  sta- 
tion at  Okazaki,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  the  great  plain  of  Nagoya,  and 
some  30  miles  distant  from  that  ciiy.  Ho  re- 
ports the  work  here  as  full  of  promise. 

ArmcA  Mission.  —  For  many  years  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Chutch  had  cherished  a 
desire  to  plant  a  mission  in  Africa,  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighlon 
Wilson,  the  father  of  the  mission  work  of  his 
church,  and  who  had  himself  labored  nearly 
twenty  years  in  Africa,  earnest  ly  laid  this  matter 
before  the  General  Assembly;  but  various  obsta- 
cles prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  heart's 
desire  until  he  had  passed  to  bis  I'est.  In  the 
mind  of  the  Southern  Cbiireh  there  was  an 
abiding  conviction  that  because  of  the  large 
Negro  population  within  her  own  bounds  she 
was  specially  called  of  Providence  to  undertake 
this  work.  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1889,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Missions  was  directed  to  take 
steps  looking  to  the  opening  of  the  long-con- 
templated mission  in  the  "Dark  Continent." 
Early  in  1890  the  Rev,  Samuel  N.  Lapsley 
(white),  of  the  Synod  of  Alabama,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Sheppard  (colored),  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
were  commksioned  and  sent  forthwith  instruc- 
tions 10  found  a  new  mission  in  the  Congo  Free 
Slate.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Sheppavd  (who 
has  already  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable 
worker)  was  of  special  interest,  since  be  was 
the  flrst  fruits  of  a  long -cherished  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  in  the  Southern  Church  to  see 
some  of  this  race  bearing  the  gospel  to  the  land 
of  their  forefathers.  He  was  also  the  Urst- 
fruits,  in  this  direction,  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  which  had 
been  established  some  years  before  by  the  South- 
1  hern  Presbyterian  Church  exclusively  tor  the 
purpose  of  training  a  colored  ministry.  Pro- 
ceeding first  to  Englan(l,  and  llien  to  Brussels 
in  Belgium,  they  received  eveiy  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  preparation  for  their  work. 
King  Leopold  himself  granted  Mr,  Lapsley  a 
personal  Interview,  In  which  he  expressed  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  mission.  They  have  gone 
as  pioneers,  with  instnictions  that  their  station 
be  sutBciently  separated  from  other  missions  to 
give  it  the  character  of  a  thoroughly  independ- 
ent work.  They  were  instructed  to  seek  a  lo- 
cality as  heallhy  as  possible,  on  some  high- 
lands removed  from  the  coast,  and  yet  not  too 
distnnt  from  the  bases  of  supplies.  The  lives 
of  these  yoimg  misslooariea  have  been  gra- 
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ciously  preserved  thus  tar,  and  tliey  have  done 
&  Bucteasful  work  ia  prospetliue  ou  the  Upper 
Congo  and  ils  large  trihmaiy,  the  Ksssai.  At 
Isat  rtccounls  Ihey  had  not  yet  found  a  suitable 
location  for  thtir  mlssiou.  Thej  have  been 
most  kindly  received  by  the  Bngliah  and  Amer- 
ican missionaries  already  laboiiag  on  the 
Congo.  The  Executive  Ccmmitteu  coulem- 
plaies  sending  a  coDslderable  reinforcemeut  to 
this  mission  during  the  yeai'  1691. 

Presidency  (in  British  India),  one  of  the 
chief  administrative  divisionsof  British  ludiit, 
of  which  there  are  three:  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  In  the  two  latter  the  government  is 
conducted  by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council 
in  matters  of  administration,  and  by  a  legisla- 
tive council  in  making  laws  and  regulations. 
Tile  local  government,  llius  constituted,  is  under 
tlie  general  supervision  of  the  governor-general 
and  viceroy  of  India.  The  Beugal  presidency, 
much  the  largest  of  the  tkiree,  has  no  governor 
and  executive  council,  but  is  sutxiivided  into 
several    provinces,    each    with     a    lieuteuant- 

rvernor  orctiiefcommissioueTat  its  bead,  who 
appointed,  not  by  the  crown,  but  by  the 
Kvernor-geQeial  of  India.  See  under  the  titles 
ngal  Presidency,  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
Madras  Presidency. 

Pretoria,  a  town  in  Central  Transvaal, 
South  Africa,  nollliwest  of  Wakkerstroom. 
Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society  (18611);  1  missionary,  11  native 
helpers.  3  out-stations,  865  church-members, 
8.  P,  G.,  1  missionary.  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society;  4  missionaries,  3  native 
helpers.  3  chapels  il  English),  120  native  church- 
members,  li  schools,  97  scholars. 

Primitive  Melhodlst  Hissionari' 
Society.  Headquarters,  Primitive  Method- 
ist Book  Room.  Sutton  Street,  Commercial 
Road,  Gecjpge's-in-t  be-East,  Loudon.  —  The 
Primitive  Methodists  are  a  body  whicli  arose  iu 
England  in  1810.  Finding  themselves  gaining 
strength,  they  organized  in  1843-44  aforeign 
missionary  society,  adopting  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia  as  their  Qeids  of  labor. 
Since  that  time  they  have  strengthened  ttieir 
mission  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and 
their  work  baa  met  with  success;  but  some 

SMrs  after  it  was  started  they  transferred  Iheir 
anadian  stations  to  the  Methodist  Cinireh  of 
the  Dominion,  which  has  since  carried  on  the 
-work.  These  home  and  colonial  missions  were 
the  only  ones  tarried  on  by  this  Society  until 
1868.  In  that  year  a  vessel  named  tlje  "El- 
giva,"  trading  between  Liverpool  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  touched  at  Fernando  Po,  b 
Spanish  colony  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Tlia 
captain  and  carpenter  of  this  ship  were  good 
men,  members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  of  Liverpool,  and  during  their  short  slay 
at  Uie  island,  Mr.  Hands,  the  carpenter,  called 
together  as  many  people  as  lie  could,  and  held  a 
prayer-meeting  witli  them.  He  found  afew  con- 
verts who  had  joined  the  English  Baptist  Church, 
before  the  Spanish  authorities  had  expelled 
Mr.  Saker,  tlie  missionair,  from  the  island,  and 
these  people  welcomed  Mr.  Hands  most  eagerly, 
and  begged  him  to  stay  and  teach  Ibem,  ^mce  a 
change  in  the  Spanish  law  now  made  this  pos- 
sible. He  could  not  do  this,  of  course,  but 
promised   to  try  and  send  them  a  missionary 
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ivben  he  stiould  have  returned  home.  Upon 
bis  iiaving  submitled  the  appeal  of  these  people 
to  the  Slissionary  Committee  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  (.'onuexiou,  thai  body,  after  careful 


H.  Roe,  with  their  wives,  lo  open  a  station  at 
Santa  Isabel,  ilie  chief  town  of  llie  island. 
They  met  with  a  hearty  wi?icoine,  and  at  once 
began  work.  In  IBIl  Rev.  D.  T,  Miiylolt 
joined  tbem,  and  an  attempt  was  made  lo  open 
a  new  station  along  die  west  coast.  The  plan 
met  with  some  difficulties,  but  in  1873  George's 
(or  San  Carlos)  Bay  was  occupied. 

Associated  witli  Mr.  Maylott  in  this  mission 
■was  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Barleycorn,  one  of  Ihe  first 
conveits  of  Santa  Isabel,  and  his  work  among 
the  Bubis  was  very  successful,  the  fli'si  convert 
of  the  west  mission  being  baptized  In  1874. 

The  work  at  Santa  Isaoel  bad  giown  so  much 
that  several  new  missionaries  had  been  sint  out 
and  a  station  had  been  opened  at  Baiiui  on  Ihe 
Dfirtheast  coast  of  tiiat  island,  and  Ihither  in  1884 
Mr,  Barlej'com  was  removed,  and  remained  for 
a  short  time;  but  difficulties  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  made  his  return  to  George's  Bay 
necessary.  No  new  stations  have  recently  been 
occupied,  but  a  sleaui-launch  has  been  started, 
which  runs  between  Fernando  Po  and  the 
mahiland,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  island, 
touching  at  varinus  points,  and  carrying,  be' 
sides  the  passengers,  all  the  inail  and  frei^it  of 
the  mission  and  of  the  government  olticials.  At 
present  there  are  in  llie  mission  3  foreign  miS' 
sionaries,  1  native  missionary,  S  other  iielpers. 
3  chapels,  ViO  communicants.  3  schools.  13 
teachers,  138  scholars.  Tliese  missions  liave 
been  steadily  growing,  although  the  hostility  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesis  and  tiouble  wiih 
the  civil  authorities  have  often  caused  serious 
Huuoyance.  Bui  of  late  a  belter  undcrslandiiig 
with  Spain  lias  been  established,  and  arnuige- 
ments  for  increased  educational  advantages 
have  been  made,  and  llie  work  bids  fair  to  m- 
crease  both  in  extent  and  usefulness. 

South  Aihica.— In  1869  nn  appeal  for  help 
cjime  to  the  Missionary  Committee  from  Ali- 
wal.Mortb,  a  town  and  district  in  Cape  Colony, 
bordering  on  the  Orange  Free  Slate.  The  com- 
mitlee  decided  to  send  a  missionary  to  liiat  lo- 
cality, and  in  1870  Rev  H.Buckeiihnm  sailed  for 
PortElizabeth.  Cape  Colony,  and  iravclled  over- 
land to  Aliwal.  Here  lie  settled,  at  first  conduci- 
ing  his  services  in  a  Dutch  church  which  had 
been  placed  at  his  disposal;  but  In  18T1  he  opened 
B  Sunday-school  in  a  room  filled  up  for  that 
purpose,  and  Inler  commenced  first  iin  evening 
and  then  a  day  school  for  native  pupils.  Bfr 
fore  long  a  church  and  parsonage  were  built, 
and  Mr.  Buckenhnm  remained  until  1875.  when 
the  Rev.  John  Smith  succeeded  him.  In  1888 
Rev.  John  Watson  was  sent  out,  but  both  he 
and  Mr.  Smith  returned  (o  England,  and  the 
present  missionary,  Rev.  G.  E.  Butis,  took 
charge  of  the  woric  et  Aliwal  and  its  branch 
station,  Jamestown.  A  native  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Msikinya.  a  gra(1ual«  of  the  Lovedale  In- 
stitution (see  Lovedale).  is  associated  witli  the 
missionary  in  the  work  at  Aliwal,  and  bis  labors 
are  proving  most  successful.  A  new  training, 
school  for  native  youths  has  been  opened, 
vvhicti  it  is  the  purpose  of  ttie  mission  to  make, 
as  far  as  possible,  self-suslaining, 

Zambezi  Mission  —It  had  long  been  a  wish 
of  the  Missionary  Committee  to  send  a  mlsgioO' 
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ary  patty  to  the  Upper  ZambeBl,  but  owiog  to 
the  expense  of  pioueer  work  io  such  a  difficult 
regioii,  they  liad  not  been  able  to  collect  funds 
sumcieut  for  the  purpose. 

In  April,  18B9,  however,  the  Rev.  H.  Buck- 
enliam  (formerly  missionary  at  Aliwal,  North) 
and  Mrs.  Buckenham,  with  Rev.  A.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  J.  Ward,  sailed  for  Africa,  and  a  few 
momhs  later  had  gone  from  Cape  Town  to 
Aliwal,  where  they  at  once  began  to  make 
preparations  for  their  journey  to  their  new 
field.  Probably  several  ot  the  native  preachers 
at  Aliwal  will  aceompany  them,  and  before 
thB  close  of  1890  a  new  mission  of  the  connex- 
ion will  be  begun  at  some  station  on  the   Zam- 

Princes tomi,  a  lown  of  South  Central 
Trinidad,  almost  due  east  of  San  Fernando,  and 
souiheast  of  Concord.  Mission  station  of  the 
Preshyterian  Clinich  in  Canada;  3  missiona- 
ries, 1  female  missionary,  6'6  communicants,  138 
school-children. 

Probbollngo,  a  town  in  Central  Java, 
southeast  of  Cheiibon  and  southwest  of  Sam- 
arang.  MisBic»B  station  of  the  Cbristinn  He- 
formed  Missionary  Society  (of  Holland],  1867; 
690  cbui'ch -members. 

Prome,  a  city  in  the  district  of  Pegu, 
Burma,  India,  on  the  Irrawadd^,  166  miles 
north -northwest  of  Rangoon.  Climate  temper- 
ate, healthy.  Population,  28,000  Buddhists. 
Language.  Burmese.  Mission  station  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (18o4);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  1  other  lady,  18  native 
helpers,  6  out-stations,  4  churches,  243  church- 
members,  3  schools,  300  scholars. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  tn 
the  United  Mates,  Domestic  and 
Foreign  missionary  Society.  Head- 
quarters, 21-36  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
— The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Is  indebted  for  its  existence,  under  God.  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Being  a  mission  ifself, 
geueivLtions  passed  before  it  felt  strong  enough 
to  found  missions  on  a  large  scale  either  within 
or  without  its  own  borders;  its  advancement 
lieine  hindered  by  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
sending  men  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and 
the  prejudices  following  the  Hevolutionary  war. 
However,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
interest  in  missionary  work  became  manifest  in 
the  American  Church,  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  cause  being  Bishop  Griswold,  who  in 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  suggested  that  an 
Ameiican  clergyman  be  sent  out  by  that 
Society  into  the  foreign  field.  The  English  So- 
cielT,  however  (1817),  urged  the  formation  of 
an  American  Boiird,  and  ottered  pecuniary  aid. 
This  advice  was  acted  upon,  auu  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  Instituted 
In  1830,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Andros  being  the  fii-st 
of  the  American  clergy  to  offer  himself  for  the 
foreign  field. 

Although  organized  in  1820  as  a  Society  it 
was  not  until  18S5  that  it  ]i3aumed  Its  present 
character  and  became  but  another  name  for  the 
Church  lierself.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
administration  of  the  Society's  work  had  been 
committed  toaBitard  of  Directors,  who  through 
Its  Executive  Committee  hail  made  several 
attempts  to  found  missions  in  heathen  lands,  but 
had  only  succeeded  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  lay 
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teacher  in  Africa  and  two  clergymen  to  China. 
'I'hey  had,  however,  sent  two  clergymen  to 
Greece  in  1830,  to  labor  among  the  "nominal 
Cbri  Sloans  in  that  country.  In  1835  a  change 
was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
which  provided  that  the  Society  should  be  con- 
sidered as  ''comprehending  alt  ^persons  who  are 
members  of  this  church."    This  action  placing 

Seuerul  mission  work  Immediately  under  the 
irectlon  of  the  church,  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, the  newly  awakened  interest  being  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  marked  increase  in 
the  contributions. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  ot  the  Protestant  lipiscopal  Church  of 
Ameiica.  The  first  mlssionaiies  of  the  church 
were  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  the  Rev,  J. 
H.  Hill,  and  their  wives,  who  were  sent  to 
Greece  in  1830;  but  upon  the  reorganization 
of  the  Society  in  1835  the  work  immediately 
began  to  assume  greater  proportions,  and  now  is 
carried  on  in  five  foreign  lands,  where  the  work 
increases  yearly  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
while  the  home  interest  is  continually  mani- 
fested In  the  generous  contributions  and  gen- 
eral missionary  enthusiasm. 

Constitution  and  OrganixttHon.— 
The  Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  trieunially, 
consists  of  all  the  bishops,  and  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  House  of  Deputies  to 
the  General  Convention,  the  delegates  from  the 
Missionary  Jurisdictious,  the  Board  of  Mana- 

fsrs,  and  the  Treasurers  of  the  Domestic  and 
oreign  Committees.  The  bishops  and  the 
treasurers  are  membera  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers by  virtue  of  their  lespective  offices.  There 
are.  besides,fifteen  clergymen  and  fifteen  laymen 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Missions.  Of  these, 
seven  clergymen  and  eight  laymen  serve  as  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Development  of  Foreign  Work,— 
The  lirst  field  chosen  by  the  Society  immedi- 
ately on  its  organization  was  Africa,  the  field 
being  one  of  great  promise,  and  opportunities 
being  offered  tor  labor,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  The  first  mis- 
sionary was  appointed  in  1833,  but  did  not  go; 
a  second,  appointed  in  1838,  died  aft«r  his  pas- 
sage was  engaged:  and  it  was  not  until  1830  that 
work  was  actually  begun  there,  in  Monrovia, 
where  the  American  Colonization  Society  liad 
founded  a  colony  of  free  colored  people. 

In  1830  Greece  was  chosen  as  a  field  for  the 
work  of  the  Society,  since  it  was  a  nominally 
Christian  country,  but  one  where  general  Chris- 
tian inlelligence  and  education  were  sorely 
needed.  Athens  was  decided  upon  as  the  most 
favorable  point  for  location,  for  by  its  central 
position  in  regard  to  the  whole  Greek  popula- 
tion, itsfaciliilea  for  communication  with  them, 
and  its  healthy  climate,  it  promised  to  be  an 
eligible  missionary  station. 

The  cause  of  missions  in  China,^hich  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Chureh  lias  assumed  such 
im[>ortant  proportions,  was  Indebted  for  its 
initial  impulse  to  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Foster  Lyde,  who,  though  prevented 
by  his  early  death  from  carrying  into  effect  the 
one  great  longing  of  his  life,  to  bear  the  gospel 
to  the  Chinese,  inspired  others  with  the  enthu- 
siasm which  gave  rise  to  the  Chinese  mission. 
In  1834  the  Society  voted  to  make  China  a  field 
for  missionary  lalior,  and  in  1835  Rev.  F  R. 
Hanson  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Lockwood  Wffl« 
accepted  as  laboiers  for  that  field. 
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introduction  of  Christianity "  Tlirough  tlit  firm- 
ness of  Ihe  Uuited  States  consui-geuenil,  Tonn- 
sentl  Hairis.  perniissiou  lo  leach  Chrislian 
dijctrioe  and  lioid  Christiau  service  was  se- 
cm-ed,  and  iu  1858  tlie  first  Clivistian  wovsliip 
in  Japan  for  nearly  two  and  a  haif  centuries 
was  held  at  Consul  Harris's  bouse.  In  1859 
Rev.  Messrs.  C.  M.  Williams  and  J.  Liggius, 
the  first  Protesiant  missionaries  lo  Japan,  were 
sent  there  by  the  Society  of  liieProiestant  Epis- 
copul  Church  of  America. 

The  work  in  Haiti  waa  due  lo  the  Interest 
and  lalxtr  of  the  Kight  Rev.  James Theo.  Holly, 
a  bishop  of  the  church,  of  African  descent. 
While  iu  deacon's  orders  he  obtaiued  permis- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Committee  to  examine  the 
field  in  Haiti,  and  having  been  ordained  a 
priest,  ill  1881  sailed  wiili  a  missionary  colony  for 
Port-au-Prince.  In  1865  Ihe  mission  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  became  one  of  their  fields  of 

China. — The  China  Mission  dales  from  Ihe 
lauding  at  Canton  of  Ihe  Rev.  Messi's.  Hanson 
and  Lockwood  in  1835.  They  proceeiled,  how- 
ever, to  Java,  lo  labor  there,  at  Balavia.  among 
the  Chinese.  The  third  missionary,  the  Hev. 
W.  J.  Boone,  M.D.,  reached  Bataiia  Iu  1837. 
In  Fcbniary,  1840,  he  really  began  work  on 
Chinese  soil,  by  the  opening  of  a  station  at 
Amoy.  Four  years  later  he  was  consecrated  as 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Anglican  communion  in 
China,  In  1IJ45  the  missiou  moved  fiom  Amoy 
to  Shanghai,  and  in  1846  Mr,  Kou^  Chai  ^V'oiig, 
ftfterwara  a  clergyman,  was  baptized,  the  first 
convert,  on  Easter  Day,  Since  his  baptism  the 
work  has  spread  marvellously,  gradually  gain- 
ing ground  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
In  1860  the  plan  oF  opening  Ihe  work  In  Ihe 
Interior  was  carried  into  eSect,  and  two  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  after  some  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  fairly  establishing  a  stallou  at 
Chefoo.  In  1868  another  Hlatlon  was  opened 
in  Wuchang,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hupeh, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  from  which 

¥iintapopu1atIonof  1,300,000  could  be  reached. 
lie  work  now  carried  on  In  thiily-one  stations 
is  educational,  evangelistic,  and  medical,  and 
is  scatfered  over  Ihe  northern  and  central  part 
of  the  vast  empire, 

Japas.— Tins  mission  was  established  in  1859 
by  the  Rev,  Messrs,  C.  M.  Williams  and  J.  Lig- 
glns,  who  were  the  first  Protestant  missionaries 
to  settle  in  tiie  empire.  The  first  baptism  was 
reported  in  1866.  The  work  for  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  mission  was  little  more  than  learn- 
ing the  language,  so  great  was  the  opposition 
experienceir  from  the  government  and  the  hit- 
ter feeling  oi  the  part  of  the  people.  But  In 
1873  occurred  the  removal  of  the  edicts  agiiinst 
the  Christians,  and  the  Tclease  from  imprison- 
ment and  the  return  from  banishment  of  thon- 
aands  of  native  Christians;  and  from  this  time 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  without  danger  or 
interruption.  Until  1874  the  Japau  Missiou  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  China, 
but  in  that  year,  owing  to  the  increased  extent 
of  both  fields,  it  was  decided  lo  separale  them 
Into  two  dioceses.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  then 
Bishop  of  China,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ja- 
psD,  and  a  new  bishop  set  over  Cbiua.    The 
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work  is  carried  on  In  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  and  the 
towns  iu  the  vicinity  of  each.  Jupuu  is  a 
promising  field,  and  there  Is  gi'eat  need  oE 
workers,  the  principal  ditticulty  Ihe  mission  has 
hiid  to  contend  with  being  the  lack  of  a  suffi. 
cient  staff  of  capable  missionaries. 

Haiti.— The  Board's  connecllou  with  Haiti 
dates  from  I860,  when  the  financial  I'esponsi- 
biiify  for  the  work  at  Pori-au-Prince,  carried  on 
by  Kev.  J.  Tlieodore  Holly,  was  transfeiied  by 
the  Aineiican  Chui'ch  Missionary  Society.  It 
was  conducted  from  ihat  time  until  ISli  as  a 
mission,  when  the  churcli  in  Haiti  was  recog- 
nized under  certain  conditions  by  Ihe  General 
Convention,  and  Dr.  Holly  couseciiiled  as  its 
first  bisliop.  The  work  litis  been  cotistiiutly 
hindered  by  fire,  war,  pe<'tilence,  and  famine: 
yel,  considering  the  very  limited  resources  at 
any  time  at  the  command  of  the  bishop,  the 
work  has  been  exceedingly  siiccf-sfid.  By  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bisho|is  lakiii  in  ]88it,  the 
church  in  Haiti  was  reorgiiuizcd  an  an  iude- 
pendeut  church,  but  nevertheless  legiilar  assist- 
ance is  given  by  the  Society  lo  it  as  a  ciiurch 
In  communion  with  the  Protesiant  Episcopal 

ApiiiCA. — The  mission  work  of  this  church 
in  Africa  is  couflned  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Thompson  (colored),  resid- 
ing at  Monrovia,  were  tne  fii'st  peisons  em- 
ployed by  the  Society.  They  were  appointed 
as  inlasiouBry  teachers  In  1835,  and  in  183ft 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Savage,  M,D,,  the  first  for- 
eign missionary,  landed  at  Cape  Paimas.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  mission  frequent  dit- 
liculiies  occurred  between  tbecoloniUs  and  Ihe- 
native  "  bush  men,"  and  ihe  missionaries  and 
mission  property  were  often  Iti  danger.  Id 
1843  troubles  arose  which  compelled  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Cape  Paimas  to  abandon  the  lown 
and  lake  refuge  on  a  U,  S,  ship,  and  Ihe  school 
a1  Cavalla,  an  out-station, had  tobeclosed.  The 
next  year  found  Ihe  work  going  on  quietly, 
butin'1845  the  disturbances  again  threatened 
the  mission:  still  in  spite  of  the  political 
troubles  there  were  substantial  proofs  of  the 
progress  of  Ihe  mission.  In  1849  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  of  the  first  Episcopal  church 
edifice  of  Liberia,  and  iu  1850  Itev,  John  Payne 
was  appointed  Missionary  Bisliop  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas  and  the  parts  adjacent.  The  woric  grwlu- 
ally  extended  its  borders  from  this  time,  with 
Ihe  exception  of  the  years  of  financial  trouble 
at  home  during  the  civil  war,  when,  owiuy  to 
the  reduced  support,  the  mission  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  work  at  some  of  the  slalluus  and 
curtail  it  at  others.  The  principal  native  Iribea 
with  whom  the  missionaries  come  in  contact 
are  the  Grebos  in  the  nortliern,  the  Bassas  in 
the  central,  and  the  Veys  in  the  southern  sec- 
fiim  of  the  country,  Tiie  work  is  now  carried 
on  in  Cape  Mount,  Monrovia,  Si,  Paul's  River, 
Bassa,  Sinoe,  Cape  Paimas,  and  Cavalla, 

GiiEECE. — The  work  In  Greece  was  begun  at 
Athens  in  1830  by  Ihe  Itev.  J,  J.  Robertson 
and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  and  Iheir  wives.  The 
principle  on  which  the  mission  was  established 
was  that  of  not  attempting  to  make  proselyles, 
or  to  withdraw  the  people  from  their  own 
church,  but  simply  to  spread  scriptural  truth 
among  them  in  the  expeciatiou  that  this  would 
lead  eventually  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  work 
was  begun  by  eslablishliig  schools,  and  a  print- 
ing-press sel  up  at  Athens,  which  last,  how 
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ever,  liad  to  be  givca  up  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense. Id  1837  a  station  was  begun  ou  the 
islaud  of  Crete,  which  had  to  be  given  up  at  tlie 
end  of  a  few  yeiirH.  lu  1838  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robertson  removed  lo  Couslnutinople  with  a, 
view  to  wiorkiug  specially  aiuoag  the  Greeks,  but 
the  object  of  the  luissioti  was  afterward  extended 
to  the  other  Eaalein  thurehca.  The  mission 
in  Greece  is  wholly  educatiooal;  for  fifty  years 
the  average  aitundauce  ou  the  schools  has  been 
Uve  hundred,  aud  it  is  worthy  of  remark  Ihat 
more  than  half  of  these  have  been  girU,  The 
work  la  nowcoulined  to  the  city  of  Athena,  and 
is  carried  on  by  Miss  JIarion  Muir.  nssisied  hy 
11  Oreek  teachers  and  3  Greek  student  leachcrs, 
the  number  of  scholars  being  -510,  136  of  whom 
are  boys  aud  374  girla. 

Provencal  Verilon.  — The  Provemjnl 
belongs  to  the  Grieco-Laiin  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  is  a  dialect  of 
Southeru  France.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie 
twelfth  century  aversion  of  the  Scriptures  into 
this  dialect  was  made  by  Waldo  and  his  dis- 
ciples. A.  copy  of  his  version  was  presented  to 
the  PopealtheLateran  Council  of  llTfl.  but  the 
work  was  condemned  and  prohibited  by  the 
Council  of  Toulouse  In  1329,  because  it  was 
written  in  the  vernacular.  Many  copiea  were 
iu  conaeinience  destroyed,  but  one  copy  was 
conveye<l  to  England,  and  deposited  by  Crom- 
well in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridije.  It  now  appears  to  belost.  Tiiere  ai-e, 
however,  MSS.  extant  at  dift'ereut  libraries, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  one  archetype, 
from  which  all  seem  to  have  been  made.  Such 
}tI!SS.are  the  Dublin,  the  Grenoble,  the  Zurich, 
Lyous,  and  Paris.  An  edition  of  the  Qoapel  of 
Johu.  prepared  after  theseMSS.,  waa  published 
by  Dr.  Gllly  in  1848.  The  report  of  the  British 
nnd  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1884  makes  the 
following  statement:  At  the  request  of  a  lib- 
eral supporter  interested  in  the  peasantry  of 
Cannes,  the  same  Society  agreed  to  publisli  one 
Gosjiel  in  the  Cannes  patois,  to  which  the  coun- 
try people  are  attached.  The  work  ot  tmns- 
latiiig  the  Giospel  of  Luke  was  conunitted  to 
Mons.  Amouretti,  a  student  ot  the  University 
of  Paris,  As  the  translation,  however,  waa 
found  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  a  version 
ot  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  prepaved  by  Pastor 
Feaquet  in  the  Lanzuedoc  dialect  of  the  Can- 
ton La  Salle  St.  Pierre,  Gard.  The  transla- 
tion, which  waa  examined  and  revised  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  Cmig  of  Dublin,  was  issued 
by  the  British  Bible  Society  iu  1887. 

Rrovlnce  Wellesler,  a  strip  of  tenltory 
on  the  west  coiist  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  op- 
posite PenanK,  45  miles  in  length  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  about  8  milea.  including  a  total 
area  of  370  square  miles.  It  forms  pait  of  the 
setllemenl  of  Penang  (q.v.),  and  with  it  is  a 
part  of  the  British  Colony  of  Straits  Settlements 
(q.v.).  TheS.  P.  G.  has  a  station  among  the 
71,000  people,  mostly  Malays, 

PudiikHtlai  (Poodoocotlah.  Puducottn),  a 
town  in  Madras,  India,  S8  miles  southeast  of 
Trichinopoly;  is  unusually  clean,  airy,  well 
built;  amatt,  but  having  a  fine  mosque,  a  pal- 
ace, and  several  temples.  Population,  15,384, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Chriationa.  Mission  station 
S.  P.  G.  (1858);  3  native  pastors,  1,547  church- 
members, 

Puebia,  a  city  in  Mexico,  76  miles  east- 
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southeast  of  Mexico  City,  S5  miles  northeast  of 
the  volcano  Popocaiapelal.  The  sacred  city  of 
Mexico,  containing  many  religious  and  chari- 
table  inslituiions.  Mission  siatlon  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North);  3  missionaries,  i 
female  missionaries,  8  native  helpers,  343  church- 
members,  180  scholars,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (South);  1  missionary,  1   native  pastor. 

Pueria  Plata,  a  seaport  town  of  San  Do- 
mingo, West  Indies,  on  the  north  coast,  100 
miles  norlli-northwest  of  Santo  Domingo  City, 
Popuhilion.  3,000,  It  lies  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  by  the  shore  of  a  crescent -sloped  bay. 
The  harbor  has  good  anchorage,  but  shuUons 
rapidly  towards  the  shore.  Mission  station  of 
the  Baptist  Missionury  Society;  1  missionary, 
77  church -members,  37  day-scholars,  149  Sab- 
bath-scholars. 

Puidab  (British  India),  one  of  the  five 
provinces  going  to  make  up  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  India,  It  is  the  most  northerly  ot 
all  the  territories  of  Hindustan:  its  highest 
northern  point  ia  in  latitude  86%  ita  most  south- 
ern, 37°  39',  Its  Umils  of  eastlongltude  are  69° 
35'  and  78°  35'.  The  area  of  that  portion  of  it 
under  British  adminisiTation  is  106,633  square 
miles;  population  (1881),  18.850,437,  Butlhere 
are  34  native  states  whose  territory  is  iutcr^ 
mingled  with  that  of  the  British  possessions— 
all  of  which  are  under  the  political  supervision 
of  the  Punjab  Government,  though  each  has  its 
own  native  cjiief  (see  article  Native  Slates,  where 
these  relaliona  are  explained  more  at  length), 
and  the  area  of  these  swells  the  ti3tal  area  of  the 
Punjab  to  143.449  square  miles,  and  its  af;gre- 
gate  population  to  33,712,130.  The  Punjab  is 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  under  the 
genera!  superviMon  of  the  governor-general  and 
viceroy  ot  India.  The  province— British  and 
native  togelher — comprises  one  tenth  of  the 
territorial  extent  aud  furnishes  one  eleventh  of 
the  whole  population  of  all  India,  It  contains 
one  fourth  of  the  Mohammedan  population,  but 
only  one  twentieth  ol  the  Hindu,  The  name 
means  "  Five  Waters,"  and  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  its  territory  is  intersected  by  five  great 
Himalayan  rivers;  these  are  the  SuUej,  the 
Beas,  the  Ravi,  the  Chenab,  and  (he  Jhelum. 
The  Indus  River,  into  which  these  all  flow,  and 
which  runs  near  the  western  (political)  bound- 
ary, and  the  Jumna,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
eastern  (political)  boundary,  describe  a  course 
outside  the  territory  to  which  the  name  vvas 
originally  given;  but  that  name  has  recently 
been  made  to  cover  the  entire  province  pUced 
under  the  administration  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. On  the  north  the  Punjab  extends  to  the 
great  range  of  the  Himalayas,  and  on  its  north- 
western corner  extends  into  that  area  where  the 
Himalayas  unite  iu  vast  mountain  masses  with 
the  other  immense  ranges  of  Central  Asia, 
North  and  northeast  it  touches  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Cashmir.  and  also  the  frontier  of 
Chinese  Tibet.  South  il  touches  Sind  and 
Bajpulana;  and  on  the  west  it  comprises  a  part 
ot  the  Trans-Indus  territory  extending  totheSu- 
leiman  Mountains,  which  ruu  noitb  and  south- 
west of  that  river,  and  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  possesions  and  those  of  Afghan- 
istao  in  the  north,  and  Baluchistan  in  the  south. 
The  famous  Khyber  Pass  extends  through  these 
mountains  and  is  the  natural  door-way  from 
India  into  Afghanistan,  or  from  the  countries 
of  the  northwest  into  India,  aud  it  waa  through 
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tliis  pma  tluii  tUc  early  Aryan  Invailers  must 
huve  eutered  ludla,  from  nliom  are  descended 
the  present  Hindu  race,  aud  whose  earliest  re- 
ligious syatemhiisdeveloped  into  the  surprising 
and  cumbruus  gvowtli  of  Hinduism  and  Buddli- 
1am.  Later,  tbrougti  that  same  pass,  cauie 
Alexander  Ihe  Great  nndhisnrmies.  In  the  lOlh 
rfnd  1 1th  centuries  of  our  em,  and  later,  tlie  Mo- 
hammedan invaders,  nho  In  time  extended  the 
sway  of  Islam  over  the  whole  of  Indiii,  aud 
founded  great  dyunsties  wliose  ruins  exist  at 
Delhi,  at  Agra,  at  Haidarabad,  at  Bijapur  and 
elsewhere,  tiireaded  the  same  delili?;  but  llie 
English — llie  last  and  greatest  conquerors  of 
Inrtiii— came  througli  another  entrance,  even  by 
the  gateways  of  the  sea. 

Tuus  the  history  of  the  Punjab  is  of  exceed- 
ing variety  and  {merest.  So  extensive  and  so 
'various  is  it,  that  it  uiust  here  be  left  almost 
■wholly  uoiouched.  SuJBce  it  to  say  that  here 
was  the  origioal  Indian  home  of  the  Aryans; 
here  tlie  Vedio  riles  were  first  practised,  aud 
here  probably  the  Vedas  written:  here  Hinduism 
began  its  de veto pmeot;  aud  hence  did  tiie  Hindu 
race,  aa  It  swelled  to  larger  size  and  power, 
emei^ge  for  the  conquest  first  of  the  great  Gnn- 
gelic  valley,  and  til  en  of  all  the  Deccan 
and  Southern  India.  The  begiuniug  of  this 
Hindu  history  cannot  be  later  than  1300  B.C., 
and  may  be  earlier.  Here  also  the  Moham- 
medan power  in  India  tirst  look  root,  Laliore 
was  the  Urst  Itlohammedan  capital,  after  a  time 
Delhi  was  occupied  as  their  Imperial  city,  aud 
later  still  Agra,  by  a  few  of  the  Mogul  emperors 
in  the  16lh  and  17th  centuries 

The  city  of  Delhi,  which  lodeid  lies  outside 
of  the  natural  area  of  the  Puulab  though  now 
wilhiu  its  iKilitical  area  stands  on  the  site  of 
Indraprasrba.  a  prehistoiic  Hindu  capital,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  said  to  go  back  to  the 
151b  centuiy  b.c,  Lahore  wbicb  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab  (pofulalion  in  1861, 
149,3681,  was  founded  iirohablyeartvin  our  era, 
but  became  the  capital  of  the  earlj  Alohani- 
medan  emperors,  and  grew  greallj  m  size  and 
importance  under  their  sway  Amntsar  is  the 
chief  city  of  the  Sikh  religion  (population 
151,896),  Early  in  the  ]6lli  century  there  flour- 
l^ed  one  Baba  Nanak,  who  was  horn  near  La- 
hore, and  who  taught  a  pure  form  of  Monothe- 
ism— devotion  was  due  to  God  alone;  forms  were 
of  small  account;  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
wor^ip  was  acceptable.  He  gained  a  large 
following,  and  a  succession  of  teachers  or  ^«ru« 
perpetuated  his  leadership  among  the  people. 
Their  power  tiecame  so  great  that  it  drew  the 
attention  nf  the  Mohammedan  emperors,  who 
undertook  to  quell  the  rising  sect.  Meantime 
Amritear  had  been  founded,  and  the  temple — 
the  sacred  cenire  of  Sikhism — had  been  built. 
The  Sikha — as  they  were  called,  meaning  ' '  Dis- 
ciples" of  Nanak,  their  first  ffunt— suffered 
greatly  for  several  generations,  and  were  several 
times  defeated  in  battle;  but  in  the  last  century, 
as  the  Moslem  power  grew  weaker,  theirs  grew 
stronger,  and  during  the  last  quarterof  the  last 
century  they  were  virtually  masters  of  the  Pun- 
jab.  Early  in  the  present  century  Ranjil  Singli, 
an  able  adventurer  of  ihis  sect,  assumed  the 
headship,  and  consolidated  the  power  of  his 
people  into  a  strong  kliigdom,witb  Lahore  as  its 
capital.  He  made  a  Ireaiy  with  the  Brilish, 
whose  power  by  that  time  nad  crept  up  near  to 
the  confines  of  the  Punjab.  But  bis  successors 
made  inroads  on  BritUb  territory,  with  the 


inevitSL-.e  result  of  war,  defeat,  and  finally 
"  was  in  1849  that  the  Puujalj 
finally  made  a  part  of  the  English  do- 
ions.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  youug 
king  of  the  Punjab,  tlie  Maharaja  Dhulip 
Singh.  Among  other  things,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  famous  diamond  Koliiuur  should  be 
given  up  to  the  Queen,  and  it  has  since  reposed 
peacefully  among  Her  Majesty's  crown  jewels. 
The  Maharaja  received  a  pension,  aud  re- 
tired to  Englund.  where  he  settled  down  as  nn 
English  nobleman.  Latterly  he  has  engaged 
in  intrigues  against  tlie  government,  of  which 
he  now  professes  himself  repentant.  After  the 
mutiny  the  Punjab  was  made  a  lieuteuant- 
governorship.  The  history  of  its  connection 
with  the  great  mutiny  need  not  here  detain  iis. 
It  must  be  enough  to  say  that,  tbrougb  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  chief  English  ofBcials,  the  rebellion 
was  promptly  quelled  and  it  was  possible  to  send 
effective  aid  from  that  province  to  the  assistance 
of  the  English  army  o[>emting  against  the  muti- 
neers at  Delhi, 

Classifying  the  people  by  religions,  nearly  56 

B^r  cent  are  Mohammedans;  about  38  per  cent 
Indus;  ueaily  6  per  cent  Sikhs.  In  nnind 
numbers,  there  ore  10,500,000  Mohammedans, 
7,000,000  Hindus,  aud  1,000,000  Sikhs.  These 
were  the  figures  of  1881.  There  arc  nearly 
86,000  Jains,  and  over  33,000  Christians,  i>i 
whom  less  than  4,00(1  in  1881  were  natives. 
The  number  is  considerably  greater  now.  Tlie 
pre|K)uda ranee  of  Mohammedans  is  explained 
partly  by  the  fact  of  early  aud  long  Moham- 
medan possession  of  the  Punjab  by  rulers  of 
that  fiiilh  las  just  described),  and  partly  by  its 
propuiquity  to  the  Mohammedan  countries  on 
the  north  west,  whence  immlgmlion  is  so  ea^iily 
accomplished.  Peshawar  is  the  city  of  next 
importance  to  those  already  named.  It  stands 
west  of  the  Indus,  in  that  part  of  the  Pimjnb 
which  was  once  Afglian  territory.  Its  ]K>piila- 
tion  was  nearly  80,000  in  1881,  It  is  the  chief 
station  on  the  northwest  frontier,  aud  its  ]}rox- 
imily  to  the  territory  of  Afghanistan,  peopled 
with  its  wild  and  violent  mountain  clans,  makes 
it  one  of  much  importance. 

The  people  of  the  Punjab  are  largely  agriciil- 
turists.  A  sixth  of  the  population  of  British 
Punjab  is  thus  relumed— over  3,000,000.  The 
commercial  and  artisan  classes  number  nearly 
1,500,000.  The  rainfall  is  slight;  in  some  parts 
of  the  province  artificial  Irrigation  is  resorted  to 
with  good  results.  The  rivers  swell  with  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  and  when  thev 
subside  leave  well-watered  strips  of  alluvial  lauil 
enriche<l  with  tlie  fresh  deposits  of  each  season. 
Education  is  in  a  tolerably  forward  slate.  It  is 
stimulated  somewhat  by  the  existence  of  the 
Punjab  University,  which  dates onlyfrom  1883, 
with  which  a  number  of  colleges  are  affiliated. 
In  1883-i  there  were  2,327  schools  of  all  grades 
in  operation,  with  135,906  pupils;  348  ofthese 
schools  were  for  girls,  and  the  attendance  at 
them  was  10,588.  The  language  of  the  Hindus 
is  Punjabi— allied  to  Hindi.  Hindustani  and 
Persian  are  used  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
A^hans  speak  Pnshlu. 

Missionary  work  in  this  province  began  in 
1884  The  American  Presbyterians  were  first 
on  the  ground,  and  their  earliest  station  was  at 
Lodiana,  v  here,  besides  tlie  usual  work  of  preach- 
ing, schools  were  at  once  begun,  sod  a  printing- 
press  established,  from  which  have  since  Is.*iied 
multitudes  of  boohs  and  tracts.  Including  Bibli- 
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cal  traaslations.  Many  other  places  have  since 
beeu  oceupieil.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
occupied  Amritsar  in  iSSl.  In  1870  thai  Society 
begun  11  theological  school  at  Lahore  for  train- 
ing native  preachers,  which  was  tlie  lirst  school 
of  the  sort  in  ludia,  it  is  said,  to  include 
Hebrew  ami  Mew  Teatament  Greeli  iu  the 
curriculum  of  study  for  native  Clii-lstJan  slu- 
dents.  Rev,  T.  Vnlpy  Frencb,  afterwiirds  the 
flrst  Bisliop  of  Lahore,  was  the  first  principiil 
of  the  scliool,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
success  for  several  years.  The  same  Society  lias 
occupied  several  slatioas  in  the  Trans-Indus  ter- 
ritory, ns  near  the  line  as  possible,  with  a  view 
to  usinj;  Ihem  as  bases  of  movement  upim  the 
unevAugeltzed  regions  of  Afglianisian  and 
Ueluchistan.  Peshawar  was  occupied  in  1855 
as  a  centre  of  Afghan  missionary  worlt.  The 
United  Pi'esbylerians  of  America  nave  a  mission 
in  llie  Punjab,  in  Sialkot,  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. The  Church  of  Scotland  lias  a  station  at 
Chamba.  Several  leper  asylums  have  been 
founded  in  connection  with  one  and  another  of 
these  missions,  but  these  are  now  managed  by 
the  "Jlission  to  Lepers  in  India" — a  socii-ty 
foundtd  in  1374  by  Air.  W.  C.  Bailey,  formerly 
coiinepted  with  tiie  Chureh  of  Scotland's  mis 
slon,  whose  sympiitby  for  these  unfortunates 
waa  profouudly  stirred,  and  who  lias  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  of  ameliorating  tbeir  con- 
dition, Ixith  bodily  and  s]>irltiial.  His  Society 
has  asylums  In  many  other  parts  of  ludia  be- 
sides the  Punjab.  The  Moravians,  true  to 
their  instincts  of  selecting  the  most  dlfllcult, 
laborious,  and  apparently  unpromising  fields, 
Etaned  a  mission  iu  1855  at  Kyehiug,  far  up 
among  the  Himalayas,  though  in  British  ter- 
ritory, among  the  Tibetan  mountaineers. 
Their  work  has  involved  severe  hardship  and 
unusual  self-denial,  but  it  has  not  been  without 
its  direct  results.  Circumstances  haveimpelled 
the  Punjab  missionaries  to  labor  among  Moham- 
medans probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
been  attempted  elsewhere  in  India.  More  than 
half  the  population  beiiigMohammedans,  oppor- 
tunities iiave  been  constantly  presented  for 
meeting  them,  which  it  has  not  seemed  right  to 
disrcgai'd.  although  there  has  not  been  hope  of 
ereat  success.  Sevemlorthemlssiouariesof  the 
Pimjab  have  studied  tlie  reli^on  of  Mohammed 
pTOfoundly_,  and  have  published  scholarly  works 
m  elucidation  of  it,  while  not  neglecting  the 
preparation  of  other  works  designed  to  com- 
mend Christianity  directly  to  the  Moslems 
themselves.  Their  labors  have  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  many  Mohammedans,  some  of 
whom  have  become  able  and  fearless  preachers 
of  the  gospel.  The  lilemry  labors  of  Dr. 
Pfander,  one  of  these  missionaries,  whose  con- 
troversial works  against  Islam  have  won  him 
renown  in  India  us  well  as  without  its  borders, 
deserve  special  mention:  and  among  tlie living. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Hughes,  formerly  at  Peshawar,  and 
Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  late  of  Lodiaaa,  are  among 
those  who  have  contributed  through  their  writ- 
ings greatly  to  the  comprehension  of  Moham- 
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family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
province  of  Punjab,  North  India.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  this  language  wa»  under- 
taken by  Scrampore  missionaries  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  was  published  In  1811.  Iu  1833  a 
second  edition  was  undeitaken.  Of  the  Old 
Testament  only  Genesis  to  Ezekiel  was  trans- 
lated and  published  since  1830.  A  new  trans- 
laUon  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  J.  Newton 
in  connection  with  American  missionaries,  and 
in  1850  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
New  Testament  were  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  XiOdiana. 
(Specimen  verie.    John  8;  16.) 

fwfrar  sftOT,  ^^§H  Is  Tsvm 

Pare  lilterature  Societr.    Heodquar- 

lers.  11  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C. — This  Society  waa  established 
in  1854  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culation of  pure  literature  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies.  This  it  en* 
deavors  to  effect  (1)  by  the  publication  of  a 
catalogue  of  periodicals,  books,  and  prints 
which  the  committee  consider  useful  and  good; 
(3)  by  grants  from  this  catalogue  of  libraries  at 
half-price;  (3)  by  acting  as  an  agency  for  the 
selection  and  distribution  of  desirable  publica- 
tions ill  order  to  supply  persons,  schools,  and 
institutions,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  (4)  by  cor- 
respondence with  managers  of  publications, 
either  in  praise  or  kindly  mraoustmnce. 

The  Society's  catalogue  now  contains  the 
names  of  4,6w  books,  each  of  which  was  care- 
fully examined  before  being  placed  on  the 
list,  Librarygranis  have  been  made  to  soldiers, 
sailors,  policemen,  mutual -improvement  so- 
cieties, etc.,  and  to  the  English  in  France.  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Jeru- 
SLtlem.  Similar  grants  have  been  made  to  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Biitlsh  colonies. 
Books  at  half-price  have  been  granted,  to  the 
value  of  £63,178,  to  7,763  libraries. 

Puri,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Bengal,  India,  is  situated  on  the 
cwial,  covers  an  area  Ofl,871  acres,  and  is  a  city 
of  lodging-houses.  Its  ordinary  popuUtion 
('i3,(H)0)isflmoatentirelyHindu,  but  during  the 
great  festivals  of  Jagannalh,  which  are  held 
here,  there  are  100.000  pilgrims  added  to  the 
ordinary  residents. 

Mission  station  of  the  General  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary  Society,    together    with    Pipli   <q.v.). 


rt- preachers, 
Purulla,  capital  of  the  Manbhum  district, 
Bengal,  India.  Popuhition,  5,695.  It  has  good 
public  buildings,  a  hospital,  and  considerable 
trade.  Misrion  station  of  the  GOssner  Misi^on- 
ary  Society;  606  church-members. 
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<lneenstoivn,  a  town  In  Northeast  Kaf- 
fraria.  South  Africa,  northeast  of  EoRotini  and 
west  of  St.  Mark's  (TraDskei).  Wission  station 
of  the  S.  P.  G.    -     ■    ■ 


<liieretaro,  a  town  110  miles  northwest  of 
Mexico  City.  Central  Mexico,  situated  on  a 
piateaii  among  hills  6,000  feet  liigh,  and  sepa- 
rated from  il8  suburbs  by  a  small  slreani.  Tlie 
streets  are  well  laid  out,  the  houses  legular,  and 
the  whole  city  one  of  the  finest  in  the  republic. 
Mission  station  M.  E.  Church  (North);  1  mission. 
ary  and  wife,  1  school. 


I   in  t 


t  of 


Quetia, 

the  Punjab,  India,  west  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
and  southwest  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Mission 
station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  among  the  Afghans: 
1  missionary,  1  physician,  12  church- "■ 


Oulchna  Version. — The  Quichua  belongs 
to  the  South  American  languages,  and  is  used  in 
the  interior  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  John  was  undertaken  by 
the  Rev.  J,  H.  Gybbon-Spiisbury  of  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Buenos  Ayrcs  in  1880  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  an  edition  of  1,000 
copies.  Another  edition  was  issued  after  that 
time,  and  up  to  March  Slst,  1889,  3,000  copies 
were  disposed  of. 


).    John  3: 16.) 

PadiacamackcA'Icblcatsmi  ruoaounata  mo- 
Oafca,  cbay  Zapallay-Churinta  kofeciTrca,  tucuy 
payplyDlic,  manaliuaDunaDpao,  olfiay  cauzay- 
tari  aninanpae. 

^ntllota,  a  town  of  Chili.  South  America, 
on  the  railroad  connecting  Vnlparidso  and  San- 
tiago. Population,  1,500.  Mission  station  of 
the  Presbyterian  C'lnircli  (North);  1  missionary 
and  wife,  I  native  preacher. 

<luilan,a  town  and  historic  port  inTravnn- 
core.  India;  is  one  of  the  oldest  tunns  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  from  whose  ■'e-foundation  in 
1019  A.  D,  Travancore  reckons  its  era.  It  was 
long  one  of  the  great  ports  of  Malabar,  and 
its  ancient  history  goes  back  to  the  record  of 
the  primitive  Syrian  Church  in  India.  Popula- 
tion, 13,588.  Mission  stafion  L.  M.  S.  (1831); 
30  out-stiitions,  1  missloniiryand  wife,  10  native 
helpers,  2*9  church -mem  hers,  28  boys'  schools, 
531  scholars.  2  girls'  schools,  181  scholars. 

Quitia,  formerly  a  Danlsli,  now  a  British, 
fori  and  town  on  the  sea  near  the  east  point  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  Africa.  Mission  station  of 
the  North  German  Missionary  Society. 

Quop,  a  town  in  North  Borneo,  a  little 
southeast  of  Sarawak,  near  the  northern  coast. 
Population,  700.  Mission  station  of  the  8.  P.  G.j 
3  missioaaries,  150  ci 


R 


Ra,  one  of  the  Banks  Islands,  Kew  Heb- 
rides, Melanesia;  has  a  Melanesian  mission  sta- 
tion since  1884,  with  3i  church -members. 

Rabal  or  KtiUlulinl,  a  station  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  (1848)  in  equatorial  Africa,  not  far  to 
the  northwest  of  Mombasa,  on  the  east  coast. 
Has  1  missionary,  3  female  missionaries,  190 
communicants,  301  scholars. 

Rablnoivich,  Joseph,  a  Jewish  evan- 
gelical preacher  in  Kishinew,  Russia.  (See  ar- 
ticle Jews.) 

Ragharapuram,  a  town  among  the 
TeluguB,  in  East  Madras,  British  India,  on  tlie 
Erishna  River,  south  of  Dummaguditm  and 
northwest  of  MasnliiMilam.  Mission  station  of 
the  C.  M.  S.;  1  missionaiy,  3  native  pastors, 
847  chvrck- members,  8  schools,  113  scholars. 

RahnrI,  a  town  in  Ahmadoagar  district, 
Bomlmy.  India,  35  miles  north  of  Ahmadnacar 
City.  It  has  a  railroad  station  and  a  weekly 
market.  Fopulatton,  4,304,  Mission  siaiioti  of 
A.  B.  C.  P.  M.;  1  misaionary  and  wife,  37  na- 
tive agents.  28  out-stalions.  8.  P.  G.  (includ- 
ing Sflnmmner);  120  communicants,  1  boarding 
and  18  day  schools,  with  a  total  of  311  pupils. 

Ralalea,  a  pretty  town  in  the  Society  Isl- 
ands, extending  for  two  miles  along  the  margin 
rf  a  bay.    Agricnilure  and   mechanical  arts 


have  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries  with 
happ^  effect.  Mission  station  L,  M.  S.  (1816); 
1  missionary.  As  the  western  group  of  tlie 
Society  Islands,  to  which  Raiatea  belongs,  is 
not  under  the  French  proleetonite,  the  Protes- 
tant mission  has  not  been  disturbed  here. 

Rai  Rarell  (Koy  Bareilly),  a  town  in 
Oudh,  Northwest  Provinces,  India,  48  mites 
southeast  of  Lucknow;  possesses  many  interest- 
ing specimens  of  arcliitecture,  the  principal 
being  a  strong,  spacious  fortress.  Population, 
11,781  Hindus,  Moslems,  Chrislians,  etc.  Mis- 
sion station  Methodist  Episcopni  Church 
(North);  1  misaionarv  and  wife,  5  other  ladles. 
10  native  helpers,  40  church -members,  14  day- 
schools,  347  scholars,  39  Sabbath-schools.  8o0 
scholars. 

Rt^amahendrt  (Rajahmundry),  a  historic 
town  in  Madras,  India,  on  tiic  liiink  of  the 
Godaveri  River.  Population  about  20,000. 
The  surroimding  country  is  rich  and  the  people 
are  prosperous.  A  mission  sOition  was  opened 
here  in  1344  by  the  North  German  Missionary 
Society,  but  the  work  waa  transferred  lA  (he 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  (U.  S.  A.)in  1851.  Has  1  missionary,  91 
scholars. 
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Ri^kot,  a  city  in  Oujarat,  India,  a  little 
north  of  the  peniosula  of  Kathiawar.  Climale 
tropical,  115- F.  Population.  30,000,  Hindus, 
Moslems.  Iian^uage,  Oujarati  Mission  stntioa 
IiisU  Presbyterian  Church  (1841);  1  missionary 
flud  wife,  la  native  helpers,  1  church,  13  church- 
members,  5  schools,  2^  scholars. 
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ipulana,  a  vast  territory  in  the  norlh- 
,.  ..India,  which  derives  its  usme  from  the 
jpiit  clans  who  iDhabU  it.  The  word  ■'  RaJ- 
,.  ,  '  means  "  son  of  a  king;"  and  the  Rajputs 
trace  tlieir  origin  from  the  princely  families 
among  the  original  Aryan  invaders  of  India. 
Some  of  these  claus  Lave  had  their  abodes  here 
from  time  immemorial.  The  luvadiug  armies 
of  Mohammedans,  after  the  lllli  century,  shut 
them  up  within  its  borders,  where,  owing  lo 
the  desert  and  difficult  cliaracterof  a  great  part 
of  tlie  territory,  they  were  safe  from  further 
Intrusion.  The  exact  boundaries  of  Kajputaua 
it  is  difficult  10  give.  In  a  geueral  way  It  may 
be  said  to  lie  between  Sind  on  the  wesl.  the 
Puujab  on  the  northwest,  the  Northwest  Piov- 
ince.s  on  the  northeast  and  the  Maratha  states  of 
the  Qaitwnr,  Sindhia,  and  Holkaron  the  south. 
Its  limits  of  north  latitude  are  33°  and  80°,  and 
of  east  longitude  69^  30',  and  TO'  IS'.  Its  area 
is  supposed  to  be  about  18^,000  square  miles, 
coDlaining  u  population  of  over  10,500.000  peo- 
ple. Within  this  area  lies  the  British  Cominis- 
sionersliip  of  Ajmere  Merwura  (q.v.),  of  which 
both  area  and  population  are  included  in 
the  totals  just  given,  and  30  native  states  (mostly 
Ifaijput — iboiigh  at  least  one  is  Mohammedan) 
all  under  the  general  supervision  of  Ibe  para- 
mount British  power,  tliough  each  is  ruled  by 
its  own  chief.  (See  article  on  Native  States, 
wbere  the  relations  between  these  stales  and  the 
British  Government  are  more  fully  explained.) 
The  population  is  prevailingly  Hinau,  only 
about  nine  percent  being  Mohammedan,  and 
about  half  as  many  Jains— who  are  more  nearly 
Hindus  than  anything  else.  Those  of  other 
faiths  furnish  a  mere  sprinkling  In  the  total 
mass.  There  are  many  wild  jungle  tribes— 
especially  Bhils,  of  which  any  exact  enumera- 
tion is  well  nigh  impossible;  the  Bhils,  how- 
ever, are  iiipposed  to  number  nearly  170,000,  in- 
chideil  mosily  among  (he  Hindus,  whose  relig- 
'ollow.     These  figures  are  those  of 
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1869  gave  them  a  firm  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  There  is  a  mission  press  at  Aj- 
meie,  and  a  strong  corps  of  missionaries. 

Education  is  said  to  be  making  feir  progress, 
though  female  education  is  neglected.  The 
Rajputs,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the 
couutry  and  who  cocstitnte  its  aristocracy,  fur- 
nish only  about  half  a  million  of  the  popula- 


the  northeast  coast  of 

Labrador,  west  of  Zoar.     The  most  northerly 

of  the  mission  stations  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 

(1871);  2  missionaries.      There   are  as  yet 
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Much  of  the  territory  of  Rajpulana,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  part,  is  mere  desert.  The 
soutbeaslern  portion  Is  more  fertile.  The  chief 
dty  is  Jaipur  (population  in  1881,  143.578), 
cai>ita1  of  the  native  s'ate  of  the  same  name. 
Tills  is  suid  to  be  the  linest  of  modern  Hindu 
cities,  and  is  laid  out  ou  a  regular  plan,  with 
streets  of  dilfei'ent  widths  erasing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  with  scwera,  street  liglits  and 
water,  a  college,  hospitals,  and  other  appliances 
of  civili/nlion.  The  Raja  of  Jaipur  is  a  very 
lutclligeiil  ruler,  who  takes  pride  in  the  prog- 
ress of  his  people  and  the  adomment  of  his 
chief  town.  Missionary  work  in  Rajputana  is 
In  the  hands  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  dates  from  1660.  The  sta- 
tions are  Jaipur,  Ajraere  (q.v.),  Nasirabad, 
Deoli,  Beawr,  Todgarh,  Udaipur,  Alwar.  and 
Jodbpur.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
medical  work;  and  the  diligence  of  the  mis- 
sdonarlesin  relieving  distress  during  a  famine  in 


>r  RamRli  Hey,  a  small  Island 
,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Blewfields, 
Mosquito  coast,  Central  America.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

Ramahyuck  (i.e.  Ramah — our  home),  a 
town  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, 130  miles  east  of  Melbourne.  Mission 
station  of  the  Moravians  (1863);  1  missionary 
and  wife.  The  success  of  this  mission  in  civil- 
izing, educating,  and  Christianizing  the  blacks 
has  been  more  marked  even  than  m  Ebenezer 
(q.v.),  and  the  work  is  steadily  progressing.  The 
sewing-machine  aud  the  harmonium  may  be 
found  in  the  huts. 

Ramaltane,  a  Hermannsburg  station  in 
the  Mariko  circle,  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
with  232  church-members. 

Ramapatam,  a  town  on  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, India,  between  Nellore  and  OneoJe. 
Climate  not  unhealthy,  but  generally  debilitat- 
ing. Mission  station  of  Ihe  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  (1870)  ;  1  missionary  aud 
wife,  1  other  lady,  25  native  helpers,  1  church, 
470  churcli-members,  1  theological  seminary, 
110  students,  1  school,  45  scholars. 

Ramnad,  a  town  In  Madura,  Madras,  In- 
dia, 135  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Comorin. 
Population,  10,519.  Mission  station  of  the  S.  P. 
O. :  3  missionaries,  6  native  pastors,  16  native 
helpers,  1  church,  7  schools,  260  scholars, 

Rampur-Beauleah,  a  town  in  Bengal, 
India.  Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England;  1  medical  missionary,  3 
female  missionaries. 

Ran^lora,  a  town  in  New  Zealand.  Mis- 
sion circuit  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches;  1  itinerant,  3  local  preachers.  92 
church-members,  182  Sunday-school  scholars.    . 

Rangoon  (Rangun),  the  capital  of  Lower 
Burma,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rangoon  River,  30  miles  from  Ihe  sea.  It  was 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  after  the  war  of  1853. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
improving  the  city,  aud  the  European  quarter 
contains  many  fine  buildings,  though  the  na- 
tive town  is  not  much  improved.  Population 
(1881),  184,176,  Burmeae,Mohammedans,Chri9- 
tiaus,  and  others.  Buddhism  has  here  its  strong- 
hold,  aud  the  city  is  noted  for  the  number  and 
splendor  of  its  temples  and  dagobas  or  shrines. 
The  most  magnificent  and  venerated  one  is  the 
Shoay  Dngon,  or  (5olden  Dagon  dagoba,  said 
lo  be  3,300  years  old.  It  is  heavily  decorated 
with  gold,  and  is  Ihe  receptacle  of  relira  of  the 
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last   four  Buddlias,   including  eight   hairs  of  to  Ibe  United  Stales.    While  at  home  he  visited 

Gautama,  almost  every  Stale  in  the  Uaion,  presenting  in 

Much  internal  and  foreign  commerce  is  car-  the  churches,  seminaries,  colleges,  and  schools 

ried  OQ  1u  Itangoou.as  it  bus  communication  the   claims  of  the  foreign   missionary  work, 

by  rail  and  by  water  with  tbi:  upper  provinces.  Mrs.  Rankin's  health  being  I'cslored.  they  re- 

Au    English    newspaper    Is    published   here,  turned  to  China.     But  in  1860  her  health  again 

Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  (1818;  see  made  a  return  to  America  necessary,  while  he 

article  on  A.  B.  M.  V.y,    Burman  department:  remained   for  two  years  at  his  work,  alone. 

Z  missionaries  and  wives,  T  female  mi^lunaries;  Civil   war    then    raging    !n    China,    aud    tiic 

Sgau- Karen,  2  missionaries  aud  wives,  1  female  Taipiog  rebels  approachuig  the  city  of  Kiugpo, 

missionary;     Pwo-Earen,     1    missionary    and  the  missionaries,  wbo  knew  Ihelr  hostility  to 

wife.     Shan  Allssion,    1  missionary  and   wife;  idolatiy,  depvited    two  of   their   number,  one 

Theological     Seminary,     2    missionaries    and  of  Ibem  Mr.  Rankin,  loseeh  an  inlen'icw  with 

wives;   College,  1  missionary  and  wife:   Eura-  the  comniander-inK;liief  Id  behalf  of  llie  Clirls- 

siau  boys'  school,  1  female  missionary;  Mission  liansin  thecity  and  suburban  villages.     Hewaa 

Press,  1  superintendent:  total.  28  missioQaries  promised  safely  from  death  and  pillage  for  all 

and  assistants;  Burman  Mission,  T  out-stutions,  B  the  Christian  (Jhinese.     This  promise  was  kept 

native  preachers,  4  churches,  451  church-uiem-  when  the  city  was  captured,  and  the  idols  were 

hers.  5  Suu day- schools,  2iil  scholars,  T  schools,  destroyed,  and  many  of  tbe  people   perished. 

331  pupils;  I\.aren  Mission,   23  out-stations.  TO  In  1662  Mrs.  Baukin  returued  to  tind  her  hus- 

ualive  preachers,  80  churches  (76  self-support-  band  greatly  prostrated  from  Ids  coutinued  work 

ing),  4,434  cbui-ch- members,  2  Sunday  schools,  in  the  unhealthy  climitic  of  Ningpo.     Though 

ISO  pupils,  51  schools (495elf-supporting),  1,622  suffering  much,  he  liibored  on  till  April,  1868, 

pupils.  when  he  was  advised  to  return  home.    Un- 

S.  P.  0,  (1862);   4  missiouaries,  4  churches,  vllliug  to  leave  China,  he  was  persuaded  by  Dr. 

561  Burmese  church-members,  511   natives  of  McCarlee  to  ^o  lo  Tungcliow.  in  tbe  healthy 

India,  S3  Karens,  SO  Chinese,  2  boys'  boarding-  province  of   Shantung,     He   arrived    there  in 

schools,  350  boys,  5  bo^s'  day-schools,  1,136  ^lay,  and  lingered  till  July  2d,  1863,  when, 

boys,  1  girls'  school,  35  girls.  3  mixed  schools,  among  loving  friends,  he  passed  away. 

Methodist   Episcopal   Church  (North),   1878;  „                                     ,           .    ,    ,. 

3  missionaries,  3  female  missionaries-  English  Ranclil,  a  town  In  Bengal,  India,  with  a 

work— 1   chapel,  132  members,   1  high-school,  population  of  12,000;  was  made  a  mission  sla- 

175  pupils,    2    Sunday-schools.    200  scholars;  tion  of  the  Gfissner  Missionary  SocieI_j- m  1844. 

Tamil    and    Telugu— 4fl  members,  1  Sunday-  Their  work  was  mainly  among  the  Kuls.  some 

school,  31  scholars,  1  day-school,  45  scholars;  of  ^'^'oat  came  to  the  (own  and  asked   to  see 

Burmese,  5  members.  Christ  in  person  before  they  took  any  decisive 

Leipsic  Missionary  Society  (1878),  173  mem-  s'nnd.     In  1869  a  division  took  place  in   the 

here.  mission,  and  a  great  part  of  the  mission 
force  left  GOssner  and  look  service  under  the 
8,  P.  G.,  which  now  has  a  bishop  of  Cliota 
Nagpur  resident  at  Ranchi,  which  is  the  bead- 

slonary  Society;   2  missionaries,  2  chapels,   15  quarter  forits  Cliota  Nagpur  Mission  (see  Nag- 

_i...._(r 1 .__  it  c_i  L-.i.  __t^,___  nnn  j__.  ^^^^^  Cbulla).  The  two  societies  are  now  work- 
ing in  harmony. 

Raiilkhet,  a  town  and  military  sanitarium  Raroloiiga;  see  Hervey  Islands, 

95  scholars,  an  asylum  for  lepers.  accompanied  the  Rev.  U.  Pitman  to  liiirotouga; 
Rankin,  Henry,  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  and  remained  with  him  a  year.  Thesetwomis- 
8.  A.,  September  lllh,  1825,  He  was  the  sionaries  tmnslated  the  whole  of  the  New 
eighth  of  ten  children,  religiously  trained  by  Testament  (except  two  books  by  Rev.  A.  Buza- 
■  gMly  parents,  converted  while  in  his  junior  coll.  who  hud  joined  Mr.  Pitman  in  1828).  The 
year  in  Princeton  College,  aud  there,  lu  his  Urst  complete  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
seventeenth  year,  resolved  to  be  a  missionary  New  Testament  was  carried  through  the  press 
to  the  heathen.  After  his  graduation  in  1843  <n  England  al  the  espensc  of  llie  British  and 
he  studied  theology  for  six  months  with  Dr.  Foreign  Bible  Society  by  Mr.  Williams  during 
Todd  at  Pittsfleld.  Mass.  The  following  year  his  visit  to  England  (1835-38).  The  first  edi- 
he  spent  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Au-  tiou  of  the  entire  Bible  wascarefnlly  edited  by 
bum,  and  then  entered  the  seminary  at  Prince-  Mr.  Buzacotl  during  his  stay  in  England  (1847- 
ton,  graduating  in  1847.  He  was  ordained  in  51),  at  the  retjuest  of  the  British  Bible  Society 
1848  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth;  sailed  and  5,000  copies  were  printed  and  disposed  of  in 
October  7th,  the  same  year,  for  China  as  a  mis-  three  years.  In  1855  the  Rarotongan  Bible 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  reaching  was  reprinted  with  a  few  iillerations,  under  the 
Ningpo  early  the  following  year.  In  that  city,  care  of  Revs.  William  Gill  and  Thomas  Metier, 
containing  a  population  of  300,000.  and  among  The  edition  consisted  of  5.000  copies.  In  I87S 
the  villages,  with  tens  of  thousands  more,  be  the   British  Bible  Society  issued  a  third   and 
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Oeuige  Gill.  A  thoroughly  revised  editloii  of 
the  Bible  in  8to.  with  marginal  references  and 
stereotyped,  was  issued  for  the  British  Bible 
Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gill  duriug  his  stay  iii 
England  iu  1886.  This  revised  standard  ver- 
sion Is  in  a  ^real  measure  a  return  to  llic  origi- 
aul  trauslfttiou  mnde  by  Williams,  Fitinan,  and 
Buzacolt,  with  this  difierence— Ihat  thousauds 
of  foreign  words  in  native  dress  have  given 
place  to  native  equivalents,  thus  rendering  the 
book  more  intelligible.  The  edition  consisted 
of  4,000  copies.  Up  to  March  31st,  1889,  there 
were  32,973  portions  of  the  Scriptures  dis- 
pose! of. 

(Specimen  wree.    JoUn  3 ;  16.) 

I  «w>ft  Toal  te  Atua  1  to  1e  ^o  nel,  tua  1*6 

rava  ki   le  oronga  anga  mat  1  itana  Tamaiti 

auau  tai,  kia  kore  e  mate  te  Q^arongo  iaia, 

kia  rauka  rate  ora  mutu'korci 

Ratnapturs,  a  town  in  C^lon,  on  a 
navigable  river,  45  miles  east  of  Colombo. 
Mission  station  of  tlte  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety; 1  missionary  and  wife,  5  native  helpers,  8 
out-stalions,  31  church -membei's,  109  scholars. 


37  REBMANN,  JOHN 

few  difflculiies;  but  in  1746  the  white  people  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  failed  in  their  efforts 
to  draw  the  Indians  awa^  from  their  teachers, 
now  began  enlisting  their  own  countrymen  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  mission.  Numerous  per- 
seditions  now  followed  the  missionariea,  com- 
pelling them  to  serve  in  the  militia,  from 
which  service  they  were  exempt  as  ministers, 
and  at  last  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  iliem 
to  instruct  the  Indians  on  pretence  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  French.  All  efforts 
to  improve  this  slate  of  affairs  proved  fruitless, 
and  the  Brethren  with  sorrowful  hearts  retired 
to  Bethlehem. 

Rawal  Plndl,  a  citr  in  Punjab,  India. 
Because  of  its  broad,  straight,  handsome  streets, 
and  its  excellent  drainage  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, it  is  said  to  present  a  cleaner  appearance 
than  jiny  other  town  In  Northern  India.  Trees 
have  l)een  freely  planted,  and  give  the  plac 


I,  Henry,  amlssionary  of  the  United 
Brethren  to  the  North  American  Indians  iu 
1740.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he 
heard  that  a  delegation  of  the  Mohican  Indians 
had  arrived  in  the  city  to  treat  wllli  the  govern- 
ment. On  visiting  them  he  foundthemiu  such 
a  state  of  inebriety  that  he  could  not  converse 
with  them;  but  waiting  patiently  till  they  were 
sober,  he  inquired  of  two  of  them,  named 
Tschoop  and  bhabash,  whether  they  wished  a 
teacher  to  settle  among  them  and  teach  them 
the  way  of  snlvation.  He  agreed  to  go  with 
them  to  their  village  (Shekomeko)  on  the 
borders  of  Connecticut,  about  25  miles  from  the 
Hudson  River,  For  a  long  time  he  persevered  in 
liis  work,  only  to  meet  defiance  and  ridicule. 
After  twelve  months  the  two  Indians  he  had 
met  in  New  York  were  converted,  and  the 
white  Christians  at  once  became  interested  in 
his  work  on  account  of  this  wonderful  circum- 
stance, and  Ranch  was  invited  to  pi-each  to 
them.  These  encouraging  prospects  continued 
only  a  short  time.  Soon  some  unfriendly 
whites  Instigated  the  savages  to  threaten  his 
life  if  he  did  not  leave  the  place.  He  withdrew 
for  a  time  to  the  liouse  of  a  farmer,  where  he 
held  the  position  of  a  teacher.  He  could  not 
give  up  the  work  among  the  Indians,  and  often 
returned  to  Shekomeko  to  see  them.  His  per- 
sistent efforts,  padence,  and  fortitude  at  last 
gained  for  him  the  respect  of  the  Savages,  and 
many  true  conversions  followed.  The  regen- 
eration of  Tsclioop  was  remarkable,  as  he  nad 
Iwen  one  who  had  done  most  to  alienate  the  af- 
fections of  the  Indians  from  their  teacher,  but 
now  did  all  he  could  to  restore  harmony,  and 
express  to  others  his  earnest  belief  in  the  truths 
he  had  heard. 

Count  Zinzendorf  visited  this  station  in  1742, 
and  witnessed  the  baptism  of  Tschoop  and 
Sbabash.  The  mission  was  Strengthen ed,  new 
workers  were  sent  to  itsaid.  and  the  conversions 
were  many.  In  1743  ten  of  the  Indians  at 
Shekomeko  were  converted,  and  partook  of  the 
communion.  A  chape!  was  built  for  public 
worship,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  sixty-three 
had  been  baptized  in  this  mission  slone.  Up  to 
this  time  the  missionaries  had  experienced  very 


idus,     Sikhs.    Jains,   Christians, 
Parsis.     Mission   station  Presbyterian  Church   " 
INorth);  2  missionaries,  1  female  missionary, 
2,S57  school-children. 

Read,  Holli§,  b.  Newfane,  Vt.,  U.  S,  A„ 
August  28th,  1802;  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege 1826;  taught  a  year  after  graduation  in 
the  Academy  of  Bennington;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminaiyi  was  licensed  by  the 
Franklin  Association.  Massachusetts,  May  13th, 
1839;  spent  a  short  lime  at  Aadover  Seminary; 
was  ordained  at  Park  Street  Church,  Boston, 
September  24tli,  1829:  married  Caroline  Hub- 
bell,  of  Bennington,  Vt.  Sailed  August  2d. 
1830,  as  a  miasionaiy  of  the  A.  B,  O.  F.  M., 
for  India,  reaching  Calcutta  December  25th, 
and  Bombay  March  7th,  Hisfleldof  labor  was 
Ahmadnagar,  Failure  of  Mrs.  Read's  health 
caused  bis  return  in  1835.  and  prevented  his 
again  engaging  in  mission  work  abroad.  He 
spent  two  years  as  agent  of  the  Board,  and 
preached  and  taught  in  a  number  of  places.  He 
died  at  his  son's  residence  in  Somerville.  N.  J, , 
April  7th,  1887,  and  was  buried  in  Bennington, 
Vt.  One  thus  speaks  of  him;  "Of  great  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  in  earnest  on  ail  moral 
questions,  he  bad  also  an  inquisitive  mind 
which  ever  delighted  in  the  projfress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  He  was  full  of  interest  in  new 
things  until  the  last." 

Rebmanii,  John,  b,  Germany;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1840  by  the  C,  M,  S,  to  the  East 
African  Mission.  On  his  arrival  at  Mombasa 
arrangemefits  were  made  by  him  and  Dr.  Krapf 
forcommencing  amission  among  UieWa-Nikas, 
and  Kisulutiui  (Rabai),  fifteen  miles  inland,  was 
selected  for  the  station.  The  people  gave  their 
consent  for  a  mission,  assuring  the  mfssionariea 
of  their  friendship  and  protection.  They  found 
the  place  more  healthful  than  Mombasa,  but 
tlie  people  exceedingly  ignorant,  superstitious, 
intemperate,  sensual,  and  cruel.  They  now 
began  the  journeys  In  the  Interior  which  led 
to  the  remarkable  East  and  Central  African  ex- 

filorations.  They  found  H  new  country  highly 
avorable  for  missionary  labor,  and  tliree  groups 
of  mountains  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  high, 
enclosing  the  Taita  country,  containing  170.000 
people.  In  1847  Mr.  Rebmann  made  a  journey 
to  Kadiaro  in  the  Taita  country.  100  miles  from 
tne  coast.  In  1848  he  explored  Qie  country 
beyond  the  Taita,  called  Jagga  or  Cbagga,  800 
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as  tlie  Beraese  Oberlanii.  and  pruTcd  siuce  to  be 
18,700  feet  higti.  He  was  remiuded  of  the  air 
and  sctnery  of  the  Jura  Moimtains  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Basle.  In  his  second  journey  he  found 
King  Mamking  friendlj',  but  tvlien  lie  went 
again  iu  1849  he  found  hira  very  treacherous, 
plundering  liim  and  bis  native  attendanls  of 
almost  everything,  so  that  he  was  obli|;ed  to 
return.  Tlie  object  of  these  Journeys  is  tlius 
esphiiued  by  Kelimann:  "We  wished  to  pave 
the  way  for  evangelizing  Eastern  Africa  by 
makingourselves  acquainted  with  itsuaexplored 
countries,  their  manners,  niodes  of  thought, 
)anguagts,  governuient.  elc,  by  at  least  naming 
the  name  of  Christ  where  It  had  never  been 
named  before,  and  by  explaining  to  the  natives 
the  general  cliaracter  of  our  objects."  Dr. 
Krapf  having  gone  to  Europe,  Kebmann  was 
left  alone  at  Kisulutiui.  In  1856  he  was  driven 
from  the  place  by  an  incui-sion  of  the  Mosai, 
who  destroyed  the  station,  and  dispersed  the 
Wa-Nika  people  under  instruclion.  Retiring 
to  Zanzibar,  be  continued  his  linguistic  studies 
for  two  years,  and  then  returning  to  his  old 
station,  resumed  bis  labors.  For  many  years 
he  was  there  alone,  and  iu  1873  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
found  him,  quite  blind,  with  a  dozen  converts, 
absorbed  in  his  dictionaries  and  translations, 
which  be  prepared  with  ihc  help  of  his  faithful 
native  allendant,  Isaac  Nyondo,  son  of  Abe 
GungB.  the  first  convert  of  the  mission.  When 
the  mission  was  reinforced  in  1875  he  returned 
home.  An  attempt  to  restore  his  sight  was  un- 
successful. He  took  up  his  abode  near  Dr. 
Krapf  in  Konlhal,  aud  died  October  4tli,  1876, 
after  a  missionary  service  of  twenty-nine  years. 
He  translated  Luke's  Gospel  into  Ki-Swahlli, 
and  compiled  also  KI-NIka  and  Kl-Nyassa  dic- 
tionaries. Rebmann  and  his  associate  Krapf, 
though  much  occupied  in  exploring  and  dis- 
covering, were,  above  all,  missionaries.  "We 
came  to  Africa,"  wrote  Rebmann,    "without 


Our  grand  aim 
of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Yet  their  la'bors  lc3 
to  great  results.  Their  remarkable  journeys 
Into  the  interior  contributed  1o  all  subsequent 
geographical  and  missionary  enterprises  in 
Eastern  Africa.  After  discovering  tlie  two 
snow  .capped  mountains  Eilima  Njaro  and 
Keuia,  a  map  was  prepared  from  native  infor- 
mation, showing  a  great  inland  sea  two  mouths' 
journey  from  the  coast,  which  ted  to  the  jour- 
neys of  Burton,  Speke,  aud  Orant.  later  to  the 
travels  of  Livingstone,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Stanley  and  Cameron.  Their  investigations 
into  the  languages  of  East  Africa  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  them, 
and  their  dictionaries  and  translations  have 
been  of  great  value  to  subsequent  scholars. 

Reeve,  William,  b.  England.  17S4: 
Btndied  at  Gosport;  sailed  April  23d,  1816.  as  a 
missionary  of  the  L.  M.S.  tolndia;  stationed  first 
at  Bellary.  In  January.  1831,  accompanying 
Mrs.Reeve  to  Madras,  on  her  way  to  England  for 
health,  he  remained  in  Madras,  occupied  in  the 
revision  of  the  Kanarese  version  of  the  Old 
Tesiamenl.  He  returned  in  October  to  Bellary, 
leaving  again  for  Madras  in  January,  1834.  to 
arrange  for  printing  his  Kanarese  and  English 
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dictionary.     The  si 
laud;  re-embarked  _    .  ..  .     , 

stationed  at  Bangalore.  In  18S1  he  wc  ... 
Madras  to  superintend  the  printing  of  his  Kana- 
rese nud  English  dictionary,  which  being  com- 
pleted, he  returned  to  Bangalore,  In  1884,  on 
account  of  illhenlth,  he  left  with  his  family  for 
England.  In  I8!t6  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Cougregalioual  Church  in  Oswestry,  He  died 
at  Bristol  February  14tli,  1850. 

Reformed  (Diilch)  Cliiircli  In 
America,  Board  orForelgii  Kllmloiii. 

Headquarters,  36  Reade  Street,  NewYork,N,  Y., 
U.  S.  A.— This  Board  was  organized  in  183J 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  "  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church,"  as  it  was 
then  called.  Tiiis  was  not,  however,  the  begin- 
ning, but  rather  the  outgrowth,  of  its  Interest  in 
missionary  work,  and  of  its  effort  and  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  As  early 
as  1643  missionary  work  was  carried  on  by 
several  of  Its  ministers  among  the  Mohawk  In. 
dians,  many  of  whom  were  converted  and  bap- 

In  1816  the  church  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian and  Associate  Reformed  churches  in  form- 
ing the  United  Missionary  Society,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Indians,  until  18S6,  when  it 
was  merged  in  the  A.B.C.F.M.  In  188S  the 
General  S^-nod  tlecteU  "Tlie  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church,"  which,  though  operating 
through  the  American  Board,  wns  allowed  to 
conduct  its  missions  according  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  church.  It  continued  its  con- 
nection  with  the  American  Bo&rd  until  1857, 
when  an  amicable  separaiion  took  place,  which 
was  due  to  no  dissatisfaction,  but  to  a  growing 
conviction  that  more  would  be  accomplished  fot 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  glory  or  Christ  if 
the  two  Boards  acted  independently.  In  the 
same  yeiir  the  American  Board  transferred  to 
this  Board  the  mission  at  Amoy  in  China,  and 
the  Arcot  Mission  in  India,  with  the  individual 
missionaries  composing  them.  The  contribu- 
tions, which  were  In  1857  but  $10,076,  rose  the 
next  year  to  f25,084;  and  have  since  gone  on 
increasing,  till  in  1887-8  they  reached  the  sum  of 
tl55,881,  of  which  about  $50,000  were  given  to 
endow  a  theological  semlnai;  connected  with 
Arcot  Mission  in  India. 

In  1875,  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Synod,  "The  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Betormed 
Church  in  America"  was  organized.  Its  ob- 
jects were  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  among  the  vromea  of 
the  church,  and  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Board  of  the  church.  In  1880  It  assumed  the 
support  of  the  work  of  that  Board  for  women 
and  girls  In  ail  the  mission  fields,  including  the 
maintenance  of  Ihe  several  seminaries  for  girls 
in  China,  India,  and  Japan.  Its  contributions 
liave  steadily  risen  as  the  work  has  increased, 
and  have  always  been  more  than  sufllcient  for 
the  purpose  named.  In  1875  it  received  ?2,891 ; 
in  1889,  #17,437;  and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
existence,  $161,741. 

Development  of  Foreign  Work.— 
The  foreign  missions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
have  been  five  in  number,  of  which  four  are  now 
maintained.  The  earliest  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  the  island  of  Borneo  in  1886.  Four 
missionaries,  with  their  wives  and  a  single  lady, 
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sailed  for  Borneo  in  tliat  year,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  year  at  Batavia,  by  direction  of  tbe 
Svcrnment,  were  allowed  to  proceed  lo  llieir 
stination.  Two  stations  were  establisbod  at 
Sambas  and  Pontianak,  with  schooUand  preach- 
iog  services  in  three  languages.  The  first  mis- 
^ooaries  were  joined  at  different  times  by  five 
others,  and  part  of  the  force  began  work  among 
tbe  Chinese  colonisia  in  Borneo.  In  1H44  two  ol 
the  missionaTies,  Messrs.  Poblman  and  Doty 
were  transferred  to  the  more  promising  field  of 
Amoy;  others  were  obliged,  from  ill-health,  to 
return  borne,  and  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

China.— The  Mission  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Amoy  was  tbe  first  lu  that  field.  It 
was  commenced  by  Rev,  David  Abeei,  D.D,,  in 
1843,  when  Amoy,  at  the  close  of  tjie  opium 
war,  became  an  open  port,  and  was  reinforced 
In  1844  by  Messrs.  Poblman  and  Doty,  who 
had  been  laboring  amoDg  tbe  Chinese  colonists 
in  Borneo. 

The  district  occupied  by  the  Amoy  Mission 
ia  about  sixty  miles  square,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000,000.  In  this  district  are  iJiree 
stations  and  nineteen  out. stutlons  and  preaching 
places.  There  are  at  present  in  the  mission  six 
ordained  missionaries  and  one  unordaioed,  and 
nine  ladies  (two  unmarried).  The  first  church 
was  organized  with  eleven  members  in  1851,  and 
there  arc  now  (1S89}  in  the  field  eight  churches, 
of  which  five  a  e  stlf  supp  rting,  with  a  total 
of  SOI  commun  ants  The  ontributions  from 
these  cbuL'ches    lurng  tbe  year  amounted   to 
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Medical  a  d  educa  onal  m  ssion  work  Is  car- 
ried OQ  by  the  u  s^  ona  e  During  the  year 
past  a  hospital  add  spensar  has  been  built  iu 
the  new  stRt  0  of '5  ke  Connected  with  tbe 
liospital  force  is  a  native  helper,  and  lo  all  who 
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preached.  The  educational  work  of  the  mis- 
sion Is  I'epi'esented  by  niue  day'Schoola  witli  120 
scholars,  a  Bible-school  where  native  women 
are  fitted  to  become  Bible-women,  three  semi- 
naries, one  male  and  two  feniale,  and  a  union 
theological  seminary,  which  ia  carried  on  by 
the  American  Reformed  and  English  Presby- 
terian Missions  conjointly.  The  London  and 
the  English  Presbyterian  missions  are  closely 
asaocialed  with  that  of  tbe  Reformed  Church, 
with  which  they  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

India.— The  Areot  Mission  was  organized  iu 
18S3  by  Revs.  Heury  M.,  William  W.,  and 
Joseph  Suudder,  three  sons  of  Rev.  John  Scud- 
der,  M.  D..  one  of  tbe  pioneers  of  Americaji 
missions  among  the  Tamils.  A  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  he  was  sent  out  uiidu  the 
American  Board  while  the  two  Boards  were 
Btill  connected,  aud  continued  under  it  unlil  hia 
death  in  1854.  Of  eight  sons  of  Rev  John 
Scudder,  seven,  together  with  their  sister  have 
been  at  some  time  connected  with  tbe  Arcot 
Mission,  aud  three  are  now  on  the  field,  together 
witU  six  of  tbe  third  generation. 

The  Arcot  Mission  occupies  chiefly  the  Arcot 
district  of  the  Madras  Pi'esidency,  with  au  area 
of  about  10,000  sqiiai'c  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  3,000,000,  nearly  equally  divided  be 
tween  Tamils  and  Telugus.  Tbe  people  are 
divided  into  three  general  classes  or  castes  and 
the  intense  caate  feeling  forms  one  of  the  gieat 
dilHculties  of  the  mission  work.  Tile  Brah 
mina,  although  but  four  per  cent  of  tbe  i>opu 
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the  duties  of  the  priesthood  and  the  intellectual 
professions  being  largely  in  tbelr  bands. 

The  Sudras  form  75  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  are  virtually  tbe  people.  They  were 
rude  and  ignorant  when  tbe  Brahmins  first 
came  among  Ihem,  but  from  them  they  have 
learned  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are,  like 
tbe  Brahmins,  tenacious  caste-holders, 

Tbe  Pariahs,  or  oulcaates,  form  30  per  cent  of 
the  population,  and  are  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition. Iwing  little  more  than  slaves.  Much  of 
the  success  of  mission  effort  has  been  among 
this  class. 

Tbe  mission  has  8  stations  and  98  out-stations. 
These  out-stations  are  placed  under  tbe  care  of 
native  pastors  and  catechists,  who  also  preach 
in  tbe  surrounding  villages,  Tbe  catechists  are 
unordained  helpers,  but  perform  the  same  tabors 
as  a  pasttir,  with  tbe  exception  of  administering 
the  offices  of  tbe  church.  There  are  now  on  the 
field  8  ordained  missionaries,  4  of  whom  are 

riicians,  and  1  unordained,  together  with 
ladies  (3  unmarried).  The  number  of 
churches  is  33,  forming  the  Claasis  of  Arcot; 
of  congregations  911,  and  of  communicants 
1,696,  of  which  number  68  were  receivtd  last 
year.  There  are  in  tbe  mission  6  boarding- 
schools  (4  male  and  3  female),  8  caste  girls' 
schools,  and  97  day-schools. 

There  is  atsoat  Palmatiair  a  theological  semi- 
nary, opened  March,  1888,  for  which  a  special 
endowment  fuud  of  about  $60,000  was  raised 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Chaml>erlBin,  D.D,,  of  the  mis- 
sion,_  while  in  the  United  States  in  1887.  Tbe 
mission  has  also  a  hospital  and  dispensary  at 
Ranipet,  near  Arcot,  where  about  a  hundred 
patients  arc  treated  daily. 

Japan. — The  Japan  Mission  was  established 
in  1859,  three  nnsaionariea  and  their  wives  being 
sent  out  in  that  year,  of  whom  one,  Rev.  Guido 
F.  Verbeck,  D.D.,  ia  still  on  the  field.  He  was 
at  one  time  President  of  the  Imperial  College, 
which  brought  the  mission  into  moat  friendly 
intercourse  with  tbe  official  Japanese.  The 
number  of  missionaries  now  on  the  field  is 
H.  of  whom  2  are  engaged  in  teaching  and 
are  unordained.  There  are  also  16  ladies,  6 
immarried  and  engaged  iu  teaching. 

In  1874  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  and 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  America  united  In 
forming  the  "Union  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,"  and  the  general  work  has  since  then 
been  carried  on  conjointly.  Tliere  are  68 
churches  on  tbe  roll  of  the  United  Church,  with 
a  total  membership  of  8,954.  Eighteen  of  these 
cliurcbe=  were  established  by  this  Board.  The 
Kauian  church  of  Yokohama,  organized  in  1872 
n  itb  11  members,  was  tbe  first,  and  is  now  the 
large"!  having  a  membership  of  649  adults  and 
39  children.  The  Jaiian  Mission  had  three 
Nagasaki,     Tokyo-Yokohama,    and 
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Monoka  with  20  out-stations.  In  1889  this 
mission  was  divided  into  the  North  Jrxpan  Mis- 
sion wiih  tbe  stations  of  Tokyo- Yokohama  and 
Monoka  andtheSoiith  Japan  Mission,  on  the 
southern  island  of  Kiu  Sbiu,  with  its  station  at 
Nagasaki.  In  educational  work  the  Reformed 
Cburcb,  in  conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  mdntains  the  Mei^i-Qakuin  at  Tokyo, 
which  consists  of  a  theological  and  academical 
department. 

It  IH  w  ortby  of  note  that  of  tbe  319  students 
in  1889  139  were  profes^ng  Christians.    Under 
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its  own  special  care  the  Board  bns  the  Ferris 
SeDiiniiry,  a  school  for  girls  i}f  n  high  grade,  at 
Yokohama,  wilU  144  scholars:  the  Slurges  Sem- 
inary for  giris.  and  the  Steele  JUeuiorinl  Scliool 
for  ooya  and  young  meu,  at  Nagasaki.  A  pre- 
cious work  of  grace  in  1S77  iu  Ihe  Ferris  Semi- 
nary brought  w  of  the  pupils  lo  ft  confession  of 
Christ. 

/Special  Features. — The  missionaries  of  the 
Boaid  have  bumean  honorable  part  iu  tlie^'orlt 
of  trnnslaliug  ibe  Scripluix's  into  Ihe  Ijiugiiiigea 
of  the  peoples  lo  whom  lliey  liiive  been  sent. 
The  Scriptures  have  already  been  tninslated 
entire  in  Tamil  and  Japanese,  and  in  part  in 
Telugu  and  the  Amuy  diiilecl. 

Each  mission  of  the  Board  is  regularly  organ- 
ized with  its  appropriate  olHct'ia.  It  was  doiibt- 
leas  the  origiual  lulention  of  the  Hefurmed 
Church,  as  expressed  iu  the  conslitutiou  of  ils 


United  Slatesaud  having  organic  rulalion  to  the 
Synod,  should  he  orgaiHzed  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  in  each  of  ils  missiou  tields.    This 

Surpose  has  been  carried  out  only  iu  the  Arcot 
lission  in  India.  The  Classis  of  Aicol  was  or- 
ganized in  1854.  and  includes  the  missionaries, 
native  pastors,  and  representatives  of  the  iiitiive 
churches,  of  which  there  are  '23.  This  orgiiii- 
ization  is  entirely  distinct  from  thai  of  ibe  mis- 
sion, though  composed  in  part  of  the  same 
members.  To  the  Classis  belongs  the  epiriiiial 
care  and  oversight  of  the  chuivhes.  To  the 
mission  is  reserved  all  control  of  the  funds 
appropr^ted  by  the  Board,  and  of  the  educa- 
tional work. 

The  attempt  to  secure  a  similar  organization 
at  Ainoy  was  made  iu  1S57.  It  was  met.  how- 
ever, wltii  earnest  remonstrance  by  the  members 
of  the  misBiun.  who  were  closely  associated   ~ 


finally  prevailed,  and  the  missionaries  of  both 
churches,  together  with  ilieir  native  pastors  and 
elders,  now  form  ilie  •■Tai-hoey." 

Ii  is  now  proposed,  as  oue  result  of  the  con- 
ference held  at  Shangliai  in  May,  1890.  to  iiuiie 
all  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  clmrches  of 
Amoy.  Swutow,  and  Formosa  in  one  urganizu- 

In  1876  Ihe  union  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Japan  with  those  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  of  the  United 
States  in  the  "Council  of  United  Missions," 
and  the  formation  of  the  "United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan."  embracing  the  churclies  or- 
ganized under  these  missions,  was  approved  by 
the  Synod. 

In  1886  the  Geneiiai  Syni^J  formally  approved 
the  sland  taken  by  its  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
"on  the  important  subjects  of  Union  and  Co- 
operation in  Foreign  Missions,  etc.,"  and  "per- 
mitted and  advised"  the  Classisof  Arcot  "to 
initiate  such  measures  as  shall  lend  to  hind  to- 
gether the  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  polity 
in  India."  It  further  resolved  "That  this  Synod 
will  indorse  the  union  of  the  Classis  of  Arcot 
with  such  a  Union  Church  of  Christ  in  India, 
composeil  of  those  holding  the  Reformed  faith 
and  Presbyterian  polity." 

A  movement  was  inaugurated  in  1890,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Cal- 
cutta, looking  lo  the  formation  of  such  a  Union 
Church  in  India,  with  fair  prospect  of  success. 
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The  Reformed  Church  therefore  occupies 
advanced  groi^nd  iu  relation  to  the  principle  of 
cooperation  in  mission  work,  and  tlie  establish- 
ment in  each  mission  field  of  a  mitional,  self-gov- 
erning, self-supporting,  and  self -propagating 
church,  '■  that  shall  grow  from  its  own  root." 

Constitution  and  Orgnnizulion. — The  Hoard 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Cbnicli 
in  America  consists  of  24  members,  min- 
isters and  laymen,  of  whom  at  least  one 
half  shall  be  ministers,  chosen  by  the  General 
Synod,  and  regularly  incorporated  undei-  the 
laws  of  the  Stale  ofNew\ork.  Its  members 
are  chosen  for  three  years,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  so  that  one  third  of  the  member- 
ship is  elected  each  year.  The  regular  mceiings 
of  the  Board  ai«  held  at  Synod's  rooms,  now  at 
36  Ueade  Street.  N.  Y.Ciiy,  oncein  three  months; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  siKcial  meelings  may 
be  called  at  any  lime  by  oiiler  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  a  written  request  of  ilirte 
menilwrs  of  the  Boanl.  lis  officers  are.  Presi- 
dent. Vice- President,  Recording  Secretary.  Hon- 
orary Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  whose  duties  are  such  as  are  usually 
connected  with  those  offices.  In  addition  to 
these,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  im- 
meiliaicly  following  that  of  the  Generul  Synod, 
in  Juue  of  each  year,  an  Executive  Committee 
is  chosen,  itmsisiing  of  live  ministers  and  five 
laymen.  This  committee  meets  in  regular  ses- 
sion once  a  month,  and  as  much  oftener  as  is 
necessary,  and  lias  Ihc  genenii  oversight  of  all 
operations  of  the  Board  in  the  itilerral  between 
ils  regular  quarterly  meetings,  at  which  all  ils 
acts  are  repoited.  U|x>n  this  committee  de- 
volves Ihe  selection  of  candidates  for  active 
work  in  the  missions,  whether  as  missionaries, 
physicians,  or  teachers.  The  application  of  the 
candidate  Is  accompanied  by  testimonials  fntm 
his  instrucloi's,  pastor,  teachers,  or  otiicrs  who 
are  qiialitied  to  speak  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
post  applied  for.  If  the  candidate  is  a  minister, 
the  approval  of  his  Classis  is  reqiiiretl  in  every 
case,  and  Ibis  is  rectnved  as  evidence  of  ids  the- 
ological tiitining  and  aeqiiiremenis  and  sound- 
ness iu  doctrine,  without  further  examination 
by  the  Board.  If,  after  consideration  of  tlie 
application  and  testimonials,  they  ai'c  accepted 
by  the  comndttee,  a  persfma!  interview  with 
Ihe  candidate  is  sought,  and  ihat  proving  satis- 
factory, the  appointment  is  made. 

The  Finance  Committee,  which  consists  of 
thiee  members  chosen  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  its  own  body.  Is  chargefl  with  the 
management  of  all  financial  interests  pertainicg 
lo  the  work  of  the  Board.  It  receives  the  esti- 
mates from  the  missions,  from  which  it  pre- 
pares the  schedule  of  appropriations  for  each 
year,  which  fs  then  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
approval.  It  also  audits  Ihe  accimnls  of  the 
treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  regidarly  con- 
stituted Board,  eacii  Classis  nominates  from  its 
own  members  a  misidoiiary  agent,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  tlie  General  Synod,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  foreign  missions 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Classis.  These  agents 
are,  by  act  of  General  Synod,  authorized  to  at- 
tend  any  or  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  lo 


medium  of  communication  between  the  Board 
and  the  churches,  and  in  developing  and  foster- 
ing a  greater  interest  in  missions  throughout 
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For  several  years  past  t!iF  General  Synod  has  other  precioua  results  gave  a  new  Impeius  lo 

directed    that    apportionments    of    Ihe   whole  Ihe  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,     Ii  was  a  happy 

amount  needed  for  the  work  of  each  year  be  coincidence  that  in  the  same  thtirch  wheJe  the 

made  hy  the  Board  among  the  various  Classes  Foieign  Mission  Board  was  originally  organ- 

of  the  church.      The  further  distribution  de-  izeil  it  should  receive  Dew  life  fTOmthe  God  of 

Tolves  upon    the    missionary    agent    in    each  Missions. 

Classis,  with  or  without  tlie  advice  and  consent-  The    Board  of  Commissioners    for  Foreign 

fng  iiction  of  the  Classis.  Missions  consists  of  13  members,  8  ministers  and 

Forseveralyears,  beginninginl880.aGeneral  4  elders,  elected  by  the  General  Synod.     The 

Missio[)ury  Conference  has  been  held,  usually  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  ofBcers  of 

in  October  or  November  of  each  year.     These  the  Board  and  an  additional  member  elected  by 

meetings  have  been  occasions  of  deep  interest  the  Board.      This  committee    has  the  ^neral 

and  great  spiritual   power,  and   have  greatly  oversight  of  all  the  work  of  foreign  missions; 

helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  enthusiasm,  which  and  when  impracticable  lo  secure  a  meeting  o( 

has  been  steadily  rising   throughout   the    de-  the  Board,  it  has  all  the  powers  of  the  same  to 

nomination.      During    the    years  1832-89    the  meet    any    emergency  which   ma^  occur  and 

Board  has  sent  out  a  total  of  133  missionaries,  which  requires  immediate  action,  in  which  case 

including  SO  ordained  (8  physicians),  6  unor-  it  may   appropriate    necessary    moneys.     The 

dained  men,  51  missionaries'  wives,  and  35  un-  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  annually 

married  female  misaionuries,  and  has  organized  immediately  before  and  after  the  annual  session 

51  churches,  with  an  aggregate  of  3,719  mem-  of  the  General  Synod,  and  at  such  other  limes 

bers,  in  India  and  China.  as  the  Board  shall  appoint.     Special   meetings 
may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Executive 

Reftormed  (German)  Church  in  tlie  Committee. 

United   Slates.      Headquarters,  Pottsville,  Japab  Miesiou.— The  Heformed   Church  In 

Pa.,  U.  S.  A. — The  Board  of   Commissioners  the  United  Slates  has  a  very  prosperous  mis- 

for  Forei^ Hiseions  of  the  Reformed  Church  sion   in  Japan.     It  Is  only  ten  years  old,  but 

in  the  United  States  was  organized  on  the  2Sth  during  this  brief  period  the  Board  has  sent  out 

day  of  September,  in  the  year  1838,  at  I,an-  three  male  and  three  female  missionaries.    The 

caster.  Pa.,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Synod,  tirst  missionaries,  the  Bev.  A.  D.  Qring  and  his 

It  is  an  interesting  fact   that  the  suggestion  to  wife,  settled  in  Yokohama,  but  it  was  thought 

organizeaForeisnMiBsionary Boardcamefrom  best  to  remove  to  Tokyo.    In  May,  1884,  he 

the  Home  Missionary  Society.    There  was  no  organizedtheflr8tchurch,inconnectionwithihis 

opposition  lo  It  on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  branchof  theBeformedChurch.at  NihouBashi. 

The  Synod  made  a  good  beginning.     Imme-  The  large  and  flourishing  Bancho  church  Is 

diately  five  ministers  arose  and  signified  their  the  fruit  of  the  Rev,  J.  P.  Moore's  work,  the 

willingness  to  sustain  a  missionary  of  the  cross  second   missionary  sent    out  by  the  Board,  in 

In  heathen  lands.     Rev.  Dietrich  Willers,  D.D.,  1883.     In  1887,  in  reponse  to  a  call  from  Yama- 

wns  thefirsl  president,  and  a  very  sincere  friend  gatafor  a  teacher  in  an  English-Japanese  boys' 

of  the  cause.     Rev.   Elias  Heiner,  D.D.,    of  school,   Mr,    Moore   undertook  Ihe   work,  and 

Baltimore,  Md.,  on  offtcerof  the  Board  for  a  while  teaching  there   for  two  years  laid    the 

quarter  of  a  century,   was  one  of  the  most  foundation  ot  a  stixtng  congregation, 

active  ministers,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  In  1885  another  missionary  went  to  the  Setd 

work  and  giving  to   its  snpport   his    fervent  and  settled  in  Sendai,  in  response  to  a  call  from 

E ravers  and  constant  labors  to  the  last  hour  of  that  field,  and  laid  there  the  foundations  of  the 

iaiife.     Elder  Rudolph  P.  Kelker,  the  vener-     --—■—■  -      ■  

able   treasurer,  Is  the  only  link  that  unites  the 

post   with   Ihe   present.     His  zeal  and  fidelity  school  ;it  Sendai. 

are     well  known    throughout    the    Christian  Besides  the  theological  seminary  and  the  girls' 

Church.     Among   the  many  faithful  servants  school  at  Sendai,  the  mission  of  the  Reformed 

of  the  Board  was  the  late  secretory,  the  Rev.  Church  has  paid  much  attention  lo  evangelistic 

Thomas  S.Johnston,  D.D.,  who  diea  atbisresl-  work.    It  has  three  centres  ot  operation,  'Tokyo, 

dence  in  Lebanon.  Pa.,  June,  1887.  Sendai.  and  Yamagata,  comprising  twelve  sia- 

Alth<iugli  the  Board  had  no  foreign  mission'  tions   and    seventeen    out-stations.     Rev,    Mr. 

ary  of  its  own,  yet  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Oshikawa.  who  was  one  of  the  first  Christians  in 

United   States  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  the  empire,  is  identified  with  this  mission.     To 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  towards  the   support  of  Rev.  him  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  pastor  of  the 

Benjamin  Schneider.  D.D.,  from  October  18th,  congregation  which  purchased  in  1887  a  large 

1840,  toOctober9th,1865,  justtwenty-fiveyears.  Buddhist   temple  at  Sendai.     This  is  the  first 

Beginning  with    1860,    the    Synod  became  instance  in  the  history  of  the  mission  work  ia 

dissatislied  with  this  way  of   evangelizing   the  Japan  where  a  healheo  temple  became  a  Chria- 

heathen,  and  in  1865  it  decided  to  establish  its  tian  church. 
own  mission  and  to  cease  contributing  to  the 

American  Board.  From  this  lime  on  the  Board  Refornietl  Presbyterian  {Coven- 
applied  Its  funds  to  the  support  of  the  East  In-  anterl  Churcli  in  \ortli  Amerlea, 
dia  Mission,  and  to  the  work  amongthe  Winne-  Foreign  Missions. —Secretary  Rev.  R.  M. 
bago  Indiana  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  year  1873  Sommerville.D.D.,  136  W.  45lh  St,,  New  York, 
the  Board  was  reorganized.  This  was  a  very  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.— At  a  meeting  ot  Ihe  Synod 
significant  meeting,  for  it  marks  a  new  era  in  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  foreign-mission  history  of  the  Reformed  North  America  held  in  1818,  a  committee  was 
Church  in  tbe  United  States.  The  Board  then  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
laid  the  foundation  for  Its  present  flourish-  establishing  a  foreign  mission.  Nothing  was 
ing  mission  in  Japan,  In  the  year  1878  accomplished  Uien,  however,  and  it  was  not 
there  began  a  most  gracious  work  in  the  until  1841  thatthequestion  wasreallyconsidered 
General  Synod  atLancaater,  Pa.,  which  among  and  plans  for  foreign  work  proposed.    In  1848 
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a  committee  was  cboseo  to  select  a  field  for 
operalioD,  and  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
West  ludies  was  chosen.  In  1846  Ibis  spot  was 
abaodoQed  la  favor  of  Haiti.  »nd  in  the  fall  of 
thai  year  Ibe  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnson  was  sent  out 
by  the  Board  lo  inspect  the  lield.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Ibe  Rev.  J.  W.  Jlorlon  with  bis  family 
WHS  seat  by  tbe  BcardloPort.au-Prince,  wbicli 
had  been  designatrd  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  the  l)est 
place  lo  begin  operations,  and,  after  piepnring 
some  books  in  French,  tbe  language  of  Hniti, 
he  opened  a  school,  which  was  very"  successful. 
While  laboring  at  Port-au-Prince,  Mr.  Morton 
changed  his  views  in  regani  to  the  Chrislian 
Sablnth,  denjing  that  the  first  da}r  of  tbe  week 
was  such.  He  returned  to  Ibe  United  Slates  lo 
lay  his  case  before  tbe  syno<i,  and  was  suspended 
Id  May,  1849.  The  mission  to  Haiti  was  then 
abandoned. 
At  a  meeting  of  Synod  held  in  1858  interest 
revived,  and  it  was  resolved  to 


■as  tjbe  field  of  operations.  The  Rev.  B.  J.  Dodds 
and  Joseph  Beatlie  were  chosen  missionaries, 
and  with  Iheir  families  sailed  for  Syria  in  Octo- 
ber. 1856.  After  spending  some  time  in  Damas- 
cus in  tbe  study  of  Arabic,  Mr.  Dodds  settled  at 
Zahleh,  a  lai]ge  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, Mr.  Beattie  meanwhile  continuing  his 
studies  at  Damascus.  In  May,  1858.  Mr.  Dodds 
was  compelled  to  abandon  Zahleh  on  account  of 
tbe  threats  of  the  Catholic  priesi*:,  and,  Joined  by 
Mr.  Beattie,  spent  the  following  year  in  Bham- 
dun  and  Beirut.  After  several  explorations, 
Latakia,  a  city  on  tbe  Mediterranean,  wa:*  se- 
lected in  October,  1859,  where  the  mission  was 
pennanenlly  established. 

In  1867,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  having  aliandoned  its  mission  to  Alep- 
po, Dr.  R.  J,  iSxids  took  charge  of  it  until  his 
death  in  1870.  The  work  was  extended  to 
Suadea  on  tbe  river  Cronies  in  1875,  and  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia  in  1883,  Tbe  Lntakia  Mission 
has  also  undertaken  work  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  has  so  increased  that  the  Board 
bas  appointed  a  missionary  to  take  charge  of  it. 
Within  recent  years  a  Chinese  mission  bas  been 
in  progress  in  Oakland,  Cal,,  and  Indian  mis- 
sions have  been  established  at  several  points  ia 
the  United  Slates. 

Lataeia  Mission. — As  has  been  said,  the 
Bey.  Messrs.  R.  J.  Dodds  and  Joseph  Beattie 
were  sent  out  by  the  Board  in  1856  lo  open  a 
mission  among  Ibe  Jews  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
They  went  first  to  Damascus,  intending  to  make 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  work,  but  finding 
ihe  Jewish  field  occupied  ibey  removed  to  Zah- 
leh In  Mount  Lebanon  From  Zahleh  too,  for 
reasons  stated  elsewhere,  ihey  were  obliged  to 
remove,  and  while  looking  for  another  field  Ibey 
mel  tbe  Rev.  S.  Lyde  of  London,  who  was 
searching  for  the  right  persons  to  take  up  his 
work  among  the  Nusairiyeh,  which  on  account 
of  failure  of  health  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down. 
While  travelling  in  1854  Mr.  Lyde  bad  come 
upon  these  strange  people  of  Sorthcrn  Syria, 
and,  seeing  their  degradation  and  vice,  had  com- 
nienced  a  mission  among  them,  which  for  sev- 
eral  years  he  carried  on  at  his  own  expense  at 
Babamrat.  This  work  he  now  requested  Mr. 
Dodds  to  undertake.  Feeling  that  Providence 
must  have  braugbt  about  their  meeling,  Mr. 
Dodds  agreed  to  do  so,  and  with  Mr.  Beattie 
commenced  operatioDS  at  Latakia,  with  Babam. 
lat  as  an  out-station.     The  Nusairiyeh,  lo  whom 
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they  attempted  to  brine  the  gospel,  while  nom. 
inally  Moslem,  are  really  a  pagan  people.  They 
are  the  lineal  descendants  in  race  and  religion 
of  tbe  Canaaniies  who  fied  before  Joshua,  and 
are  as  yet  almost  absolutely  innecessible  lo  any 
Christian  infiuence.  Holding  lo  their  ancient 
faiib  with  a  pertinacity  thai  is  wonderful,  yet 
compelled  by  a  relentless  oppression  to  cover 
their  belief  under  the  forms  of  abated  reli(.'ion, 
they  have  developed  a  power  of  deceit  and  dis- 
simulation probably  not  equalled  in  tbe  hislory 
of  any  race.  Defying  all  investigation,  punish- 
ing treachery  or'apo&lasy  with  instant  death, 
they  seem  impregnable  to  approaches  of  any 
kind,  and  bave  repelled  in  their  gloomy  isola- 
tion all  Christian  workers  "except  the  sturdy 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  with  persL'^ency  not 
less  digged  than  their  own,  but  with  a  faith 
which  lays  bold  on  tbe  power  of  Ihe  highest, 
have  commenced  their  attack, "  Mr.  Lyde  dur- 
ing his  life  among  the  Nusairiyeh  learned  uianv 
of  Iheir  customs  and  secured  some  of  liieir 
religious  books.  Ftoib  bis  published  account 
of  them  we  quote  Ihe  following  facts  in  regard 
to  their  history  and  religion. 

Politically  they  are  divided  into  many  tribes 
or  clans,  each  with  its  own  chiefs  or  sheikhs, 
who  are  continually  at  war  uilh  each  other. 
These  wars  are  caused  by  the  old  custom  of 
avenginE  the  blood  of  Ihe  slain  by  his  next  of 
kin;  on ij' Ibe  custom  has  lievn  broadened  by 
the  Nusairiyeh;  so  that  it  is  not  the  next  of  kin 
that  takes  vengeance  on  Ihe  murderer,  but  the 
whole  clan  of  ihe  murdere<l  man  becomes  the 
avenger,  and  liie  whole  clan  of  the  niuril<'rcr, 
the  parly  on  whom  veogeii nee  is  to  be  lakes. 
Occasionally  the  mailer  is  settled  by  paying  tbe 
"price  of  blood." 

In  religion  they  are  divided  Into  two  seels, 
the  Sliamaleiyeh  and  the  Kalazelyeh,  the  main 
difference  between  lliein  being  that  the  former 
reverence  or  worship  the  moon,  and  the  laller 
the  sun,  as  Ihe  dwelling-place  of  All.  The 
former  are  the  stricter  in  tbe  practice  of 
their  religion,  and  it  is  almost  inipossilile  to 
open  a  sehool  or  do  any  mission  work  nmong- 
them.  Their  condilion  socially  and  morally  is 
of  the  lowest,  and  the  government,  although 
counting  them  as  a  Moliammedan  sect  and 
drawing  soldiers  from  them,  considers  them  so 
unclean  that  it  will  neither  allow  them  lo 
enter  the  mosques,  nor  eat  any  meat  wbitli  has 
been  killed  by  them.  Much  more  niiglit  be 
said,  but  enough  has  been  told  to  show  tlie  — 


bas  already  been  accomplished  (see  article 
Nusaiiiveh).  In  the  field  of  Latakia  are  now  two 
regularly  organized  con ffregat ions,  besides  Ihe 
one  at  Lalnkia.  'I"he  total  iiunibcr  of  communi- 
cants is  190.  Medical  work  In  connection  with 
the  mission  was  begun  in  1865  by  tbe  Rev.  David 
Metheny,  and  carried  on  by  liim  nt  Latakia 
until  1882,  when  he  removed  lo  Mersiue,  Dr. 
Archibald  Dodds  taking  up  his  work  in 
Latakia.  In  1885  Dr.  Dodds  was  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  "  Sidon,"  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  during  the  two  years  following  no 
medical  work  was  carried  on  at  Latakia.  In 
1887  Dr.  I.  M.  Balph  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct  the  medical  work  of  Ihe  mission,  wliich 
had  become,  and  continues  to  be,  a.  very  Impor- 
tant feature. 

The  present  working  force  of  tbe  mission 
is;     3   married  missionaries,    1    physician,  . 
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slaiioDS  scbooU  have  been  eslablbbed  and  ore 
in  successful  operation.  Preaching  services, 
Sabbatb-EcLools,  and  praycr-meeiingB  are  held 
regularly  at  Roorkee,  fteacbing  services  are- 
also  held  In  the  adjacent  villa^ea,  in  eiglit  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  sub-slauous  have  been 
formed. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Scott,,  formerly  of 
Sialkoi,  was  brought  to  the  I'nited  Stales  by  Ibe 
General  Synod.  After  passing  through  the 
Synod's  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Scott  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
UDiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  iu  1889,  anil  in  thesame  year  was  sent 
by  th5  General  Syood  to  India  to  join  his  brother 
at  Roorkee.  He  has  since  organized  a  con- 
gregation of  thirteen  members  at  Muzaffarnag- 
gar,  and  a  church  building  and  mission  house 
are  in  course  of  erection  at  Patala,  where  the 
nieilical  department  will  bean  important  fenture 
of  the  work.  Just  before  Mr.  Scott's  departure 
for  India  he  was  instrumental  in  leading  to 
Christ  a  young  man  from  India  who  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Aiya  Somaj,  and  who  is  now 
being  educated  in  Philadelphia  by  the  General 
Synod  for  work  among  his  countrymen. 

Reformed  Preibyterlan  Church  In 
Scotland  ;  Foreign  Mission.— Prom  the 
year  18S3  up  till  1863  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  bad  mainly  con- 
Hiied  its  foreign  mission  operalions  to  the  New 
Hebrides.  In  the  latter  year  the  church  waa 
divided  over  questions  bearing  upon  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  and  position  hitherto  held 
and  maintained  by  the  church.  The  mission- 
aries in  the  foreign  field  adhered  to  the  majority 
of  the  Synod,  who,  in  187(1,  united  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Since  that  date  the 
work  in  the  New  Hebrides,  formerly  carried  on. 
by  Oie  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  has  been. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  minority,  who  sllll  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  principles  and  position  of  the  church, 
found  themselves  so  much  weakened,  numer- 
ically and  financially,  by  tlie  disruption  of  1868, 
tlijit  ihej'  felt  it  impossible  to  continue  to  carry- 
on  work  in  the  foreign  Held,  alone.  In  these 
cIrciimstADces.  an  approach  was  made  in  1865 
lo  the  Irish  Beformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  then 
conlemplating  entrance  upon  woik  in  the  for- 
eign field,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a. 
joint  mission.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  waa 
subsequently  entered  into  by  the  two  Synods, 
Appeals  were  made  for  missionary  agenis,  and, 
after  some  disappointments,  Mr.  James  Martin, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  offei'ed  himself  for  service  in  thft 
foreign  field  and  was  accepted.  Syria,  where 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  had  already  established  a. 
mission,  w;is  selected  as  llie  sphere  of  operations, 
and  Dr.  Martin  was  ordained  and  sent  out  in 
1871.  In  187!>  Dr.  Martin  fixed  on  Antioch  as 
a  field  and  centime  for  his  missionary  labors,  and 
up  till  the  present  he  has  continued  vigorously 
to  prosecute  the  work  in  that  place  and  in  sur- 
rounding districts.  Foralime  both  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  educational  work  in 
the  schools  had  to  be  conducted  in  rented  prem- 
ises ;  and  tliose  oblainable  were  not  always  of  a 
suitable  and  satisfactory  kind.  After  some  de- 
lay a  plot  of  ground  was  secured  and  a  building 
tor  mission  purposes  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.     This 
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licentiates,  who  are  also  ruling  elders,  and  34 
teachers.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  in  the  scljools  is  780. 

Since  ihc  year  1874  the  mission  at  Latakia 
has  had  charge  of  work  at  Suadea,  the  ancient 
Seloucia,  which  waa  begun  in  1846  by  Dr. 
Holt  Yates  of  London,  and  carried  on  by  him, 
or  by  an  agent  placed  there  by  him,  until  1874. 
when  lie  gave  the  property  lo  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Mission.  After  his  death  Mrs. 
Yates  suiiplted  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
work  uuiil  the  spring  of  1890,  when  lier  own 
death  look  place.  Six  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num suttices  to  carry  on  the  boarding  and  day 
school,  and  Ihe  Board  is  making  an  effort  to 
supply  this  sum  by  some  other  means,  so  that 
the  work  need  not  be  stopped. 

Mekstnr,  Asia  Minor.— After  the  mission 
at  Latakia  had  been  eslabli^ed.  it  was  found 
that  a  large  niunber  of  Nusairiych  were  livinc 
in  the  cities  of  Mersine,  Tarsus,  and  Adana,  and 
Burroundini;  villages,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was 
decided  to  open  a  slation  among  them;  and 
accordingly,  iu  Ihe  fall  of  1882.  Dr.  Metheny 
and  Miss  Slerrelt  went  Ihere  and  established  a 
mission,  of  which  the  city  of  Mersine  is  the 
headquarters.  Here  too,  notwithstanding  very 
greiit  ditficultics  and  obstacles,  the  work  has 
made  progress.  The  working  force  is  2  min- 
isters, 8  female  missionaries,  and  6  native 
teachers  in  charge  oF  six  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate atlendance  of  158  pupils. 

Cyprus.— Home  years  ago,  to  put  him  tie- 
yond  Ihe  reach  of  persecution,  a  native  teacher 
was  sent  from  Laiakia  to  Lamaca,  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  "While  there  he  gathereil  together 
some  children  and  (aught  them,  thus  beginning 
a  work  which  was  continued  by  the  Latakia 
Mission  until  1800,  when  the  school  had  to  be 
closed.  The  work  was,  however,  only  relin- 
quished fora  time,  not  abandoned;  and  (he  Board 
has  now  under  appointment  a  missionary  to 
Cyprus,  under  whose  care  it  is  hoped  a  suc- 
cessful mission  may  be  developed. 

Reformed  Preitbyierian  Chureh 
of  Korlli  America,  General  Synod, 
Board  of  MUiions.  Headquarters,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa,— The  foreign  missionary  work 
of  the  General  Synod  of  (he  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  commenced  in  1838,  iu 
die  Northwest  [*rovinces  of  India.  Inthatyear 
Dr.  James  Campbell  was  sent  lo  Sabaranpur, 
In  the  following  year  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell 
and  family  and  Mr,  James  Crnig  were  sent  out 
to  join  Dr.  Campbell,  and  a  Presbytery  was  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  (be  General  Synod. 
A  large  orphanage  was  gathered  at  Sabaranpur. 
tbc  principal  station,  and  Hub-stations  were 
formed  at  Roorkee  and  Dehra,  In  1866  the 
Presbytery  of  Sabaranpur,  which  bad  derived 
its  support  partly  from  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Board  and  partly  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  withdrew  from  the  General  Synoil,  and 
the  mission  stations  passed  under  Ibe  control  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  In  1883  the  mission  at 
Roorkee,  by  mutual  arrangement,  reverted  to 
the  control  of  the  General  Synod,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Rev.  George  W.  Scott  was  sent 
thither  by  the  Synod,  Mr.  Scott  now  has  un- 
der his  care  a  congregation  at  Roorkee.  eight 
sub-stations,  with  a  cateciiist  at  each,  and  four 
zenanas  in  or  near  Roorkee.    At  two  of  these 
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liuilding  furnishes  accommodutlons  for  public 
worsliip,  for  dispensary  purposes,  and.  serves  as 
a  residence  for  tlie  missionaries. 

In  1884  a  brauch  mission  was  established  at 
lillib,  a  village  t>etween  forty  and  titty  luiles 
distant  froni  Aniiooh,  and  recently  a  mission 
school  for  girls  has  been  opened  in  Suadea,  tlie 
■  t  Seleucia.  In  1883  Miss  M:irtiia  Ouu- 
L,  who  liad  been  under  special  Iraiuing 
.!  time,  was  designated  and  sent  out  to 
Ls  a  female  missionary  to  strenetlieii  the 
II  staff  there.  Mr.  Tliomas  Kirknood. 
M.A.,  Grceuock,  Scotland,  has  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  amissiouary  toSyriu,aud  he  is  at  present 
prosecuting  medical  studies  in  order  to  go  out 
as  a  fully  qualiSed  medical  missionary.  The 
work  Is  carried  on  by  tlie  stated  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  the  congregation  that  assembles  iii 
the  mission  premises;  open  air  preaching  among 
the  Fellaheen;  religious  instruction  iu  the  mis- 
siou  schools;  visiting,  Bible  readiuguud  religious 
conversation  by  Euiopean  female  missionaries: 
Bible  reading  and  exposition  by  a  native  colpor- 
teur; and  Bible  I'eadiug  by  two  native  women 
converts,  llie  members  of  the  mission  congre- 
galioD  are  mostly  drawn  from  Ihe  Greeli  church: 
but  efforts  are  made  to  reach  the  other  sections 
of  the  population — Moslems,  Jews,  and  Nu- 
sairiyeh— as  opportunity  oflers,  and  some  of  all 
these  classes  have  been  reached  eithei'  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  instructions  in  the 
mission  schools,  or  by  means  of  private  personal 
dealing  with  the  Individuals. 

The  present  statistics  of  the  mission  are  :  1 
ordainM  medical  missionary,  2  female  mission- 
aries, S  native  teachers:  1  colporteur;  and  2 
native  Bible  women.  The  number  of  members 
gathered  in  is  about  40,  Tlie  ordinary  exjieu- 
diture  on  the  mission  will  amount  to  over  £600 
sterling  annually.  Tlie  mission  secretary  for 
the  Synod  in  Ireland  is  Rev,  J,  D.  Houston, B.A., 
Coleraine;  and  Rev,  Robert  Dunlop,  Paisley,  is 
the  secretary  for  ihc  Synod  in  Scotland. 

Retiobolh,  a  town  in  Great  Kamaqualand, 
West  South  Africa,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs.  Mission  station  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society;  1  ordained  missionary,  1  female 
missionary,  5  native  helpers,  244  communi- 
cants, in  school-children. 

Relation  or  nifSNionariei  to  Gov- 
ern men  t».~Tttts  is  a  matter  of  great  per- 
plexity, difficulty,  and  importance.  The  mis- 
sionary is  in  one  sense  a  man  wit  bout  a  country. 
]n  another  sense  he  is  a  man  of  many  countries. 
He  docs  cot  renounce  his  nationality  or  citizen- 
ship. As  Paul  at  times  fell  back  on  bis  high 
positionasft  Jew  and  Pharisee,  so  the  missionary 
must  often  assert  his  privileges  of  birlh  and 
country.  At  the  same  time  he  is«  resident  of  for- 
eign landsand  inevitably  related  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, on  his  own  account,  as  an  individual; 
in  behalf  of  the  property  and  other  local  inter- 
ests acquired  by  his  mission .  and  in  belialf  of 
converts  and  adherents,  who  rely  on  him  for 
juBlite  and  protection  in  seculav  as  well  as 
sacred  things.  As  Paul  appeared  now  before 
Auanias,  the  high-priesl;  now  before  Felix  and 
Festus,  Roman  governors;  now  before  Agiippa, 
and  finally  appealed  lo  Ctesar:  so  the  ndssion- 
a^  may  find  himself  tossed  between  different, 
often  confliding,  sources  of  authority,  seeking 
to  rcnch  some  supreme  CiesBr,  often  finding 
only  Herods  and  Pilales  who  will  make  friend- 
ship ovei  his  defeat. 
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or  of  independence.  These  occur  in  all  devieus 
and  in  all  combinations.  They  may  apidy  to 
the  home  govermiieut,  the  foreign  governments, 
or  to  both.  Fver  since  the  Apostles  met  the 
prohibilionof  their  persecutors  by  saying,  "We 
ought  lo  obey  God  rather  tbau  men,"  and  re- 
joiced "that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  dishonor  for  His  name,"  ihc  first  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  iiave  enccunttivd  in  most 
countries  the  hostiliiy  of  the  iwwers  Ibat  be. 
From  Stephen  to  Bishop  Haunington  Ihcy  have 
found  liostile  peoples  and  rulers  ari'ayed 
against  them,  aiid  ycl  have  persisted  in  gentle 
deliance  of  ibreat  and  command  and  force. 
The  first  Proteslaut  work  in  Japan  was  in  quiet 
disregard  of  hostile  laws,  pi'oc'lamatious,  and 
penalties.  And  for  years  l>efore.  Catholic 
priests  had  been  at  work  sustaining  Kiippresscd 
Christianity,  "sleeping,"  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it.  "by  day.  working  by  night."  Long 
have  they  also  done  Ihe  same  in  Korea,  where, 
at  last,  our  oud  missionaries  are  lo-daj.  having 
come  for  the  uuderstood  purpose  of  esiiiblishing 
a  prohibited  religion.  Their  position  at  Seoul, 
the  capital,  affords  n  most  interesting  instance 
of  the  curious  inicrmiugling  of  possible  rela- 
tions with  different  governments.  As  foreigners 
at  an  open  poll  lliey  are  under  the  diplomatic 
protection  of  their  home  govern  men  is.  As 
court  physicians,  heads  of  uos)ntu1s.  asylums, 
schools,  etc..  they  are  under  Ihe  prolcciiou  of 
the  Koi-can  government,  receive  distinct  ap. 
poininient  ns  Korean  officials  of  a  certain  rank, 
and  hare  a  kind  of  private  policemen  assigned 
them  for  proleclion  and  service.  In  private 
they  are  also  recognized  as  missionaries.  Yet 
in  all  this  public  capacity',  mission  lutxir  is  pro- 
hibited: in  any  canaciiy  it  is  liable  to  be  stopped 
at  any  moment,  Tlie  siluatlon  is  one  full  of 
complications  both  for  the  judgment  and  the 
conscience.  But  (^liriNtiaiiity  is  taking  root  in 
Korea;  It  has  made  progress  more  raphlly  tliau 
in  Japan  at  Ihe  start:  churches  arc  already  or- 
ganized, one  of  which  lias  grown  in  three  years 
from  Iwcr.ly  members  to  over  one  hundred. 

Even  in  Japan  one  restriction  yet  remains 
which  involves  the  (jue^iion  of  the  true  relation 
of  the  missionaries  to  the  Japanese  government. 
Outside  of  the  open  ports,  passports  are  still  re- 
quired. These  may  be  procured  for  residence 
by  teaching  in  a  Japanese  school.  For  travel 
they  can  be  had  only  for  purposes  of  health  and 
science.  It  is  still  a  (question  among  mission- 
aries whether  it  is  legitimate  to  use  such  travel- 
ling passports  for  evangelistic  purposes,  and 
whether  the  truer  policy  would  not  be  to  re- 
fuse lo  take  out  sucb  ambiguous  permits,  cast- 
ing all  the  evangelistic  work  on  the  native 
Christians  nmtil  the  whole  country  is  thrown 
open  to  foreigners. 

The  first  missions  to  India  were  in  defiance 
not  so  much  of  heathen,  asof  Christian,  govern- 
ment. The  liiatorj-  of  the  Kast  Initia  Com- 
pany's friendship  with  healben ism  and  hostility 
to  Chrisliati  effort  is  one  of  disgrace,  happily 
relieved,  however,  by  noble  exceptions,  and 
steadily  improved  by  Ihe  pressui-e  of  the  lictter 
sentiment  of  England  until,  with  the  assump- 
tion of  rule  by  the  British  government  in  1857, 
the  present  jiolicy  of  friendly  neutndilywas 
adopted.  At  the  time,  however,  tliere  was 
often  nothing  for  the  deported  or  prohibited 
missionaries  to  do  but  seek  some  other  country, 
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like  Burma,  or  cast  themselves  on  the  help  of  a. 
friendly  governmeiit  like  that  of  DemnMrk  at 
Seminpove,  or  wait  iD  quiet  and  riisguise  for 
rcliiclaDtly  extorted  periuiissiou  to  go  on  with 

In  Turkey  the  Christian  lahorer  stands  under 
the  protection  of  his  own  goveriimcut,  with  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  his  character  asamissio  do  ry. 
Yet  30  far  as  bis  work  touches  Mohammedau- 
ism,  he  is  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  lead 
persons  to  violate  by  a  change  of  religion  tlie 
most  stringent  provisions  of  their  sacred  law. 
This  change  only  ihc  most  persistent  pressure  on 
the  pan  of  Ohmtiau  governments  iius  induced 
the  Turkish  goverumcnt  to  permit  in  theory. 
Practically  it  is  still  billerly  opposed.  The 
relation  of  a  missionary  to  a  ^vernnieut  tbus 
compelled  against  its  will  is  of  necessity 
strained.  He  must  avow  purposes  utterlv  re- 
pugnant to  the  nuthorilies.  Yet  be  must  claim 
rights  and  privileges  secured  for  him  and  his 
work  by  treaty  obligations.  And  he  must  huve 
constant  dealings  with  lower  and  higher  ofhcials 
wlio  on  the  most  flimsy  pretext,  or  with  no 
pretext  at  all,  seek  to  close  iiis  schools  and 
chapels,  stop  his  printing-press,  and  silence  his 
native  preaciiers,  while  the  unthiniting  multi 
tiidearestirred  up  lo  riot  against  Protestants  and 
wildest  excesses  are  committed,  until  ilie  diplo 
inatic  screws  force  tile  powers  at  Constantinople 
to  interfere.  The  ceiisorsbip  of  the  press  exer 
cised  in  Turkey  and  (>si>ecinlly  directed  against 
the  missionari^  Is  in  many  cases  only  more 
ignorant  than  it  is  severe. 

School-ljooks  are  claimed  for  inspection, 
klontlis  pass.  A  deci.'jion  is  emreatcd.  At  last 
some  omcial,  who  may  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  dves  or  refuses  the 
permit.  Hamlet.  Mitcbeth,  Richard  ibe  Third, 
and  Julius  Ceesar  are  prohibited  becaut^e  they 
portray  the  dealh  of  kin.its,  A  pamphlet  was 
receiiily  published  by  a  Greek  benevolent  bo- 
ciely  in  Constantinople  which  bore  on  the  title- 
~age  a  quotation  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
lalatians.  Sboitly  after  an  officer  appeared  in 
tile  printinK-otllce  with  instructions  to  arrest 
one  Paul,  who  had  been  writing  letters  to  the 
people  of  Galata,  a  section  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  secui-e  a  copy  of  these  presuiuably  sedi- 
Uous  letters.  It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that 
Paul  died  centuries  ago,  aud  that  Galatia  was  a 
province  of  the  old  Koman  Empire.  In  default 
of  Paul,  the  edilorwas  arrested  and  put  in 
prison,  where  he  might  have  been  to-day  had 
not  the  Oreek  patriarch  come  forward  with  a, 
New  Testament  and  shown  the  officials  Paul's 
letter.  At  present  the  Turkish  law  prohibits 
the  imporiation  of  alt  books  reflecting  on  the 
government  or  religion  of  the  empire.  The 
worst  of  these  are  burned,  the  otiiei-s  returned 
to  their  native  land  at  the  expense  of  Ihe  owners. 
To  keep  in  communication  with  hostile  olH- 
cials,  to  avert,  evade,  or  endure  oppressive  laws, 
to  contend  for  old-time  rights  and  privileges,  to 
press  important  cases  on  the  attention  of  the 
American  consul  or  rainisler — these  are  among 
the  great  embarrassments  and  hardships  of  a  mis- 
sionary's life,  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  China, 
Korea,  aud,  to  some  extent,  still  in  Japan.  Buch. 
arc  also  some  of  the  great  dlEHcultics  in  Austria 
and  other  papal  countries.  And  a  large  part  of 
the  time  of  the  American  minister  at  Constauti- 
nople.  even  though  he  be  a  Hebrew,  must  be 
and  has  been  spent  iu  protecting  the  i 
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missionaries  against  the  assaults  and  intrigue 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  their  work. 

How  a  man  shall  be  al  once  just  and  wise  an< 


fai  may  a  missionary  yield  to  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices which  prevail  in  Turkey  and  China,  and 
secure  his  ends  by  a  "proper"  consideration? 

Backsheesh  is  expected,  and  demanded.  In 
most  instances  It  is  practically  nothing  more  than 
a  fee  imposed  by  custom  instead  of  being  sanc- 
tioned bylaw.  Yet  its  influence  is  demoraliziug. 
How  far  shall  the  missionary  sanction  the  pre- 
vailing corruption?  how  far  must  he  resist  it? 
This  most  practical  question  repeatedly  recurs. 

The  missionary's  relations  to  the  government 
in  India  are  also  embarrassing  In  much  the 
same  way,  though  from  a  very  different  cause, 
as  there  it  is  help  rather  than  hindrance  that  he 
receives  from  the  state.  Subject  to  otflcial  in- 
spection, the  government  makes  large  grants  of 
aid  to  all  schoolswhich  fulfil  certain  conditions. 
The  mission  schools  are  largely  sustained  by 
these  grants.  But  to  conform  to  the  minute 
and  ever- changing  requirements,  to  pre]>are 
scholars  for  the  numerous  examinations,  to  se- 
cure and  retain  the  favor  of  the  inspector  and 
other  officials,  involves  such  ao  imounlof  lime, 
delay  labor,  annoyance  and  seen lai  izal ion  of 
the  school,  that  many  missionaries  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  once  for  all.  lo 
dispense  with  all  financial  help  from  the  gov- 
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Much  more  entangling  however  are  the  re- 
lationsof  the  missionary  who  enlir'  intoalliance 
with  governments  of  any  kind.  It  is  h  m 
ful  to  his  work  as  the  alliance  of  Chu  h  d 
State  has  ever  been  from  the  time  of  C  I 
tine.  The  failings  of  Roman  Catholic  m  ss 
in  this  respect,  whether  in  North  and  bo  h 
America,   in    Japan,   China,    India,  tl 

countries,  are  too  well  known  to  be  told  Th  y 
form  a  most  instmctive  part  of  the  h  f  y  f 
missions.  France  and  Germany  to-day  are 
eager  to  offer  such  alliance  to  missionaries. 
France,  in  particular,  has  sought  to  advance  its 
diplomatic  and  colonial  interests  through  claim- 
ing to  be  Ihe  protector  of  the  missions.  It  has 
long  sought  to  gain  political  power  in  China  by 
posing  as  the  patron  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  of  whatever  nationality.  It  has 
regarded  aud  treated  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant missionaries  as  its  own  emissaries  in  push- 
ing its  colonial  schemes.  The  Lerfon  of  Honor 
has  been  recently  conferred  uponM.  Casalis,  an 
old  French  Protestant  missionary,  for  "extend- 
ing the  influence  of  France  in  !&isutoland."  in 
the  sphere  of  British  influence  in  South  Africa. 

Germany,  too,  has  the  colonial  fever,  and  the 
interest  in  missions  has  been  increased  all 
over  the  land  because  it  is  believed  that  even  If 
missionaries  are  not  successful  as  Christianizers 
of  heathendom,  they  can  be  used  wisely  as 
Gerraanlzers  of  certain  parts  of  it.  Ai  a 
veteran  missionary  friend  in  Germany  puts  it: 
'The  opinion  of  the  German  African  Society 
vrith  regard  to  missionary  societies  is  that  they 
ate  not  unselfish  attempts  to  spread  the  gospel, 
but  merely  handmaids  to  colonial  politics — a 
cow  to  give  milk  to  the  mother-country." 

But  this  very  alliance  of  the  government  with 
missionaries  gives  rise  to  a  new  set  of  hostile 
relations.  France  wants  only  French,  Germany 
only  German,  missionaries.    The  language  and 
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:s  of  each  couulry  niiisl  be  exclusively 
taught  iu  the  coloaies  of  that  countrj'.  ^lis- 
sionarii^s  of  other  DatioaalRies  must  be  ex- 
cluded, for  they  neither  could  nor  would  enter 
Into  such  alliimces  for  political  uuit  national 
schemes.  Thia  policy  1j;is  been  irorkiiig  with 
most  baimfiil  eSect  ou  mauy  missious.  It 
only  just  failedof  breaking  up  the  work  of  the 
A.  B.  V.  F.  M.  in  the  CiiTOliue  klaudit.  now 
clairoed  by  Spain.  It  has  driven  from  Tahiti 
the  BrilisL  uiissionaiies  n-ho  converted  tijat 
island,  nu<l  in  pursuance  of  it  Fiituce  is  low 
endeavoring  lo  annex  the  lesser  isUitids  of  Ibe 
Society  group,  to  the  vast  Ijarm  of  English 
mission  work. 

The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  its 
Gaboon  anil  Coiisco  missions  In  West  Africa 


Fiencti  not  only  for  Engllsb.  but  even  fur  tlie 
vernacular.  I'he  attempt  has  been  made  lo 
transfer  the  work  to  tlie  French  Protealant 
Society,  bill  so  far  without  aiicces.''.  Iu  the 
Cameroon  country  llie  English  Baptists  have 
been  driven  out  l)y  the  Germans. 

One  of  tlie  mo<i  conspicuous  instancesof  this 
baneful  natlonallzalion  of  missions  occurred  at 
the  close  of  188T  in  the  Loyalty  Islands.  The 
London  JVIisf^ionary  Society  had  labored  there 
so  successfully,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  people, 
so  lately  wild  and  savage  cannibalK.  had  em- 
braced  Christianity^"  There  was  left  no  trace 
of  heathenism.  There  were  self-supporting 
churches  with  over  3,000  membeis.  Tliere  was 
but  one  missionary,  wiih  40  native  pastors. 
Then  came  the  blow  which  Rev,  John  Jones 
thus  describes:  ''I.  the  only  Euf'lish  mi^ion- 
ary  on  the  island,  while  doing  nothing  more  in 
religious  work  llinn  revising  the  MarS  Scrip. 
tures.  was,  mi  ihemorning  of  tlie  9tli  of  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  expelled  by  the  French  Government, 
at  half  an  hour's  notice,  from  the  island,  where, 
with  my  wife,  I  had  lal>ored  lo  elevate  the 
natives  for  more  than  34  years,"  Here  the 
French  Protcsiants  have  eslabli.'thcd  a  state 
church,  and  regard  the  native  Christians  as 
rebels  because  they  will  not  attend  it. 

The  whole  matter  of  colonies  and  missions 
has  become  a  burning  question,  and  tlie  ener- 
getic protest  of  German  mission  magazines 
Aj^alnst  all  mingling  of  the  missionary  interests 
with  national  movements  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  position  of  most  French  Protes- 
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DO  question  as  to  their  harm  to  missions.  The 
Dutch  Government  long  ago  established  relig- 
ion on  an  ofUcial  basis  in  Ceylon,  requiring 
from  all  native  otflce-scekers  assent  to  its 
church  creed  as  a  condition  of  appointment. 
It  has  left  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "  Govern- 
ment Christian  as  a  warning  against  all  simi- 
lar attempts  to  <lo  spiritual  work  by  secular 
bribes.  The  missionary  la  the  ambassador  of 
the  King  of  kings.  He  is  the  herald  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  denies  and  betrays  his 
Lord  if  be  allows  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
worldly  schemes  which,  under  cover  of  a 
Chrislian  name  and  purpose,  seek  political  ag- 
grandizement. This  danger  of  alliances  with 
nilers  and  powers  of  tliw  world  is  nowhere 
greater  to-day  than  In  Africa.  Petty  poten- 
tates of  every  tribe  are  only  too  happy  lo  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  and  science  and 
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prestige  of  a  European  or  American  to  over- 
come a  rival  or  lo  regain  a  throne.  Not  all 
missionaries  are  as  hIsc  as  those  of  the  Chiircb 
Jlissionary  Society  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
who  refusetl  their  servii-es  for  this  purpose  to 
King  Mwanga,  and  sought  lo  prevent  tlieir 
native  converts  from  joining  his  army.  It  was 
an  old  scandal  which  declared,  especially  of 
China.  "  With  the  mi^sionnry  there  is  always 
the  Incvilable  gunboat."  'J'hc  scandal  will  be 
as  great  in  Africa,  If  with  the  m[s''ionar}-  titere 
is  always  the  inevitable  gunpowder.  "  What 
are  we  to  think,"  writes  Dr,  Cust,  "of  rillcs, 
revolvers,  and  one  thonsand  itniuds  of  batl- 
cariridgcs  being  imrt  of  the  oulKt  of  a  Chrislian 
miBsioniiry  to  Africa  In  ISHit?'  Whether  for 
resistiince  or  succor  to  the  unlive  chiefs,  such 
nppeal  to  arms,  to  armies,  and  home  govern- 
ments back  of  them,  is  not  of  the  true  s[nrit  of 
mis.-'ions.  llicre  is  frequent  call  fi'om  Africa 
to  England  that  it  should  interfere  by  force  in 
behalrof  endangered  missionaries.  Lord  Sal- 
isbury in  1888,  however,  clearly  declined  to 
interfere  in  territory  l>eyondlhe  sphere  of  Brit- 
ish influence.  "I  will  not  use  any  langiuige," 
he  s:i[d,  "  to  encoumge  the  belief  that  the  gov- 
will  make  any  attempt  by  military 
. .  support  the  commercial  and  religious 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  there.  .  .  .  We  are 
certain  that  we  should  only  Injure,  Instead  of 
promoting  the  great  civilizing  and  missionary 
efforts  if  we  were  to  convert  them  into  a  cause 
of  war— of  war  the  most  exhausting,  the  most 
terrible,  the  least  i-emiinerative.  In  any  sense ; 
war  with  the  countless  savages  who  fill  these 
territories."  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  should 
lead  mlKsionai'les  to  avoid  all  militant  relations 
with  their  own  or  any  other  government. 

Buianother  large  class  of  questions  is  added 
to  those  which  perplex  the  missionary  when  he 
is  appealed  to  by  native  Christians  to  secure 
government  aid  or  interference  in  b«hnlf  of 
them  and  their  interests.  The  expectation 
and  hope  of  such  aid  and  protection  from 
the  missionary  is  one  of  the  motives  most  dam* 
aging  lo  the  sincerity  of  new  converts.  It 
harms  the  missionary,  too,  by  flllingbis  time 
and  tlioughls  with  civil  matters,  lawsuits,  ap- 
peals, etc. 

The  temptation  to  such  reliance  on  the  arm  of 
flesh  to  secure  the  ri)ch1s  and  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  native  Christians  is  strongest  in  BritisU 
India  and  its  protected  states,  where  British 
hiw  has  modified  many  old  customs  in  favor  of 
humanity  and  religious  equality.  In  Travan- 
core,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  cnste 
privileges  of  Christians  comes  up.  Tliey  are 
said  to  be  low  caste,  which  woulil  shut  them  oft 
from  much.  They  claim  to  be  no  caste.  One 
lypifail  case  decides  many.     The  privileges  of 

must  decide,  tlie  missionaries  must  make  up, 
present,  and  push  the  case.  That  may  keep 
them  in  the  couris  for  years.  Anywhere  iu 
India  the  right  of  Cliristians  to  use  the  village 
well  or  fountain  may  be  denied.  But  the  gov- 
ernment lias  declared  the  wells  free  to  all.  The 
missionary  must  bring  the  case  before  the  col- 
Lands  of  Christians  are  involved  in  lawsuits, 
perhaps  brought  on  as  pari  of  ii  petty  pei'secu- 
tion  by  their  h™tlien  neighbors,  perhaps  inde- 
pendent of  all  religious  cause.  The  influence 
of  tliL-  missionary  is  incessantly  invoked  to  help 
his  adherents.    Natural  sympathy  for  those  in 
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distress  and  tbe  desire  to  see  fair  play  bave  mude 
some  men  allow  most  of  their  time  for  years  to 
be  consumed  by  sitcb  lawsuits,  whose  result,  of 
wliatever  sort,  was  sure  to  be  liamiful  to  their 
spiritual  work. 

There  is  another  counectioD  wiili  the  local 
govern iiieiit,  however,  whieh  often  works  for 
good.  From  their  superior  education  and 
abiliiv  iiiis.sioD]irieH  are  often  appoiuled  to  some 
olHcial  |M)-iilirin.  Ur.  Vei'beck  whs  for  some 
time  a  1^1  ale  olfieiul  of  Jiipiui.  Pi'esldeiil  Manin, 
of  Pi-kiii.  itt  the  head  of  the  Imperial  College, 
was  ]i|iLioiiJted  by  tbe  Oovuruutent  of  China. 
Dr.  Allen  and  Mr>i.  Bunker  were  the  court 
physicians  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Korea. 
Dr.  .McKenzie  at  'lleiusieu  was  closely  related 
to  the  Viceroy  LI  Uuug  Chang.  Others  have 
served  for  a  time  as  diptomatic  agent  Of  tbe 
home  government,  like  8.  Wells  Williams.  Dr. 
Whitney,  of  Tokyo,  as  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation,  is  m  a  position  to  use  his  official  as 
wi'il  as  medical  services  for  the  benefit  of 
CiiriRiianity.  Such  positions  often  prepare  the 
way  for  tlie  gospel.und  commend  it  to  strangers. 

Yet  at  a  rule,  controstiug  the  high  caTliLg 
of  a  simple  missionary  with  any  other  position, 
one  niiglit  say  of  some  who  turti  a.side  from  the 
mission  to  oln<rial  work  what  Dr  Carey  wrote 
regretfully  of  his  son,  "  Pelix  has  shrunk  to  an 
anitiassador." 

It  is  nol  strange,  when  one  sees  what  a  snare 
is  Kpi'eoil  in  all  such  dealings  with  magistrates 
anil  civil  authorities,  that  many  of  those  who 
Are  iiKist  consecrated  and  eifperienced  should 
decide  that  the  only  safe  and  desirable  plan  for 
mis^iiiiiaries  is  tliat  of  entire  neiitiality  in  all 
such  matters.  The  best  they  can  ask  from  anv 
govenunent  is  to  he  let  alone,  and  regarded  with 
fi'iendly  neutrality.  The  best  tiiey  can  do  for 
the  mission  is  io  eschew  the  sword  iiud  the  rifle, 
to  lean  on  no  arm  of  flesli,  invoke  no  aid  of 
consul  or  magistrate,  but  rely  on  Uodaod  what 
he  may  do  for  his  servants.  They  are  not  the 
foes  of  any  people,  they  should  nol  be  the  politi- 
cal engines  of  any  government ,  nor  should  they 
make  any  government  their  engine. 

Alone,  iinarmed,  and  uniuiiired  Mr.  Mc- 
Carlhy  of  tbe  China  Inland  Mission  walked 
Ifaniugh  tliewhole  of  China,  "  I  am  persuad- 
ed," writes  the  secretary  of  a  leadiug  society, 
''  that  otlicial  remonslrauces  do  not  help  in  the 
lone-run.  Patience  is  our  strength  when  we 
are  in  the  right."  And  another  says:  "  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  mission's  history  our 
^ents  have  made  their  way  and  found  safety 
and  acceptance  among  savage  tribes,  quite  in- 
dependently of  any  ida  from  gunboats  or  other- 
wise from  government.  .  .  .  Treaty  rights  in- 
volve treaty  wrongs.  Io  tlie  injury  of  tbe  people, 
and  llie  hindrance  in  the  most  fatal  manner  of 
missionary  effort.' 


Germany,  to  undertake  the  work  iii  their  place. 
The  Society  made  the  grand  response  that  it 
had  always  mamlainca  a  position  above  all 
political  consideralions,  and  would  never  depart 
from  It,  all  that  was  asked  being  liberty  of  ac- 
tion. 

An  experiment  in  this  line  of  freedom  from 
all  reliance  on  government  is  now  being  tried 
in  Ibe  Soudan.  The  "  Church  Missionary  Intel- 
ligencer "  (June,  1890).  says;    ■'Mr.  Brooke  is 
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anxious  that  no  missionary  should  seek  safe^ 
from  peril  by  virtue  of  being  a  British  subject. 
au<l  so  looking  to  the  British  autliorities  for 
protection.  He  wisbes  to  go  to  the  Moslem 
and  say,  '  You  and  I  are  bolb  in  equal  peril  of 
life  and  liberty;  nothing  will  be  done  for  me 
that  would  not  be  done  for  you,  if  you  have  to 
suffer  for  Christ,  so  have  I.'  In  the  Turkish 
Empire  a  missionary  coulil  scarcely  say  tliisi  in 
the  Soudan  he  utu  if  lie  will.  ...  All  that 
Ml-.  Brooke  and  ilr.  Itobinson  really  asked  for 
was.  (1)  that  no  protection  should  be  invoked 
for  them  which  could  not  equally  be  invoked 
for  any  converts  from  Mohammedanism  that 
Ood  might  give  them;  and  (2)  that  neither  for 
them  nor  for  the  converts  should  force  or 
threats,  involving  tbe  possible  use  of  force,  be 
employed.  Ala  large  and  enthnslasiic  meet- 
ingof  the  committee  it  was  resolved  that  the 
committee  .  .  .  would  be  thiinkful  to  welcome 
au<l  send  out  at  once  a  band  of  earnest,  devoted 
men.  who,  with  full  knowledge  of  tbe  risks  in- 
volved, are  prepared  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  mis- 
sion ou  su<'h  methods  as  haVe  been  above  in- 
dicated." Three  weeks  later  tbe  following  ex- 
planatory resolution  was  added:  "Tiiat  while 
they  heartily  approve  of  the  desire  expressed  by 
Mr.  G.  Wilmot-Brooke  and  his  bi-ethren  to  go 
among  Mohammedans  with  exactly  the  same 
liabilities  and  perils  as  would  attadi  to  Chris- 
tian converts  from  Mohammedanism  in  tbe 
same  countries,  they  cannot  pledge  themselves, 
and  do  not  understand  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee  of  correspondence  were  intended 
to  pledge  them,  never  under  any  circumstances 
to  interpose  in  any  way  to  secure  the  safety  or 
deliverance  of  the  Society's  missionaries  or  con- 
verts who  maybe  in  peril  of  life  or  liberty; 
but  they  put  on  record  their  conviction  that 
the  use  of  force,  or  of  tUreils  implying  its  pos- 
sible use,  in  behalf  of  missions  is  a  line  of  ac- 
tion which,  as  a  missionary  society,  they  could 
not  takeanysleps  to  promote." 

The  general  rule  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  as  published  among  its  regulations,  is 
as  follows:  "Every  missionary  is  strictly 
chared  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  the 
political  aSairs  of  tlie  country  or  place  in 
which  he  may  be  laboring;"  "Never  assume 
a  position  of  hostility  to  the  ruling  powers;" 
"Stand  aloof  from  all  questions  of  political 
leadership  and  political  partisanship;"  "Trib- 
ute to  whom  tribute  is  clue,  custom  to  whom 
custom,   fear  to  whom  fear,  honor    to  whom 

But  the  instructions  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission  to  its  missionaries  are  still  more  strict. 
Under  tlie  bead  of  "  Relations  to  Governments  " 
it  says:  "  Too  great  cnution  ctiunot  be  exercised 
by  all  missionaries  residing  or  journeying  in- 
land to  avoid  difficulties  and  complication  with 
the  people,  and  especially  with  the  authorities. 
All  the  agents  of  the  mission  must  fully  under, 
stand  that  they  go  out  depending  for  help  and 
in  the  Living  God,  and  not  re- 
n  arm  of  flesh.  While  availing 
of  any  privileges  offered  by  the 
Chinese  Governments,  they  must 
laiin  tor  their  help  or  protection. 
.  )ur  consuls  to  procure  the  punish- 
of  ofienders,  or  to  demand  the  vindica- 
tion of  real  or  supposed  rights,  or  indemnifica- 
tions  for  losses,  are  to  be  avoided.  Should 
trouble  or  persecution  arise  inland,  a  friendly 
representation  may  be  made  to  the  local  Chinese 
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officials,  failing  redressfroin  whom,  those  suffer-  sible  only  by  its  aid,  are  now  coextensive  with 

ing  must  he  sutistied  to  leave  tbeir  case  iu  God's  the  whole  mission  field.    It  is  no  exa^geiiitiou 

bauds.    Under  DO  circumsiances  must  any  mis-  to  say  that    lliere   is  scareelj'  n   soctt-ly  or  a 

eioDury  on  his  own  respouslbility  make  any  ap-  missionary  laboring   for  tlie  sulvaliou  of  ihe 

peal  to  ilie  British  aulhorities.    As  a  last  re-  heathen  who  is  not  aided  materially,  directly 

source  the  iujuncliou  of  lite  ilaster  can  be  fol-  or  iudirectly,  by  its  work. 

lowed:  'If  they  persecute  you  in  this  citj-,  flee  It  was  not  until  Iheyear  1818  thfit  the  Society 

ye  into  another."  "  made  its  first  grant  for  foreign  work.     In  that 

Of  that  independence  of  all  earthly  goveiu-  year  it  voted  $o50  to  aid  French  Proieslimts  in 

meut  which   must  often  become  cieliauce,  no  their  efforts  lo  comilurncl   infidelity  nnd  irre- 

one  has  spoken  better  than  Dr.  Dtifl  in  his  letter  li^oa   by  a   wide   circulation  of  trucls.     This 

tn  1841  to  Lord  Auckland,  Ooveruor-General  of  work  developed  into  the  foundation  of  the  Paris 

India.     In  a  question  "afiecting  the  interests  Tract  Society  in   1831),  and   of  the  TonluuBe 

of  eternitynotlesslhau  tboseoftmie.tbeChris-  Book  Society  in  1835.     From  this  l)C)rInninE, 

tian  missionary  must  not,  dares  not,  be  silent,  close  lo  her  own  shores,  llie  circles  of  l)ciiffl- 

eveu   if  his  voice  should   bo  uplifted  against  cent  influence    have    wiilcned  out    decade  by 

kings  and  governors  and  all  earthly  |)olentates.  decade  until  they  now  embrace  the  h:ibilable 

When  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  Diviuo  Master  globe, 

and  the  imperishable  destinies  of  uicu  are  in-  The  original  method  of  foreign  Iranslnllon 

volved,  Ihe  ambnssiidor  of  Jesus  can  brook  no  work  was  lo  do  it  iu   the  iiiain,  if  not  wholly, 

dalliance  with  mere  human  grealuess  or  rank  or  at  tlie  central  office  in  London.     Such  iraets 

power.     In  ihe  spirit  of  Basil  in  the  presence  and   books  as  were  deemed   suitable   for  ilie 

of  Ihe  Roman  prefect,  be  is  ever  ready  to  ex-  localities  assisled   were  prepiircd    in  London, 

claim;   '  In  all  other  things  you  wfll  find  us  Ihe  and  then  forwarded  to  the  distributing  agencies, 

most  mild,   Ihe   mosi  accommodating  among  In  the  begiuning  of  the  great  enterprise  it  was 

men;  we  carefully  guard  against  Ihe  least  ap-  hardly  possible  to  do  otherwise.     Means  of 

pearance of  haughliness.  even  towards  tlieob-  communicalion  wereslowaiid  uncertain,  labor- 

scurest  citizen,   still  more  so  with   lespect  lo  ers  were  few  and  far  between,  knowledge  of 

those  who  are  invested  with  sovereign  author-  special   districts  and  special  needs  was  neces- 

ity;  but  the  moment  that  the  cause  of  God  is  siirily  imperfect.    But  the  principle  on  which 

concerned,  we  despise  everything. ' "  the  work  lias  been  pursued  from  the  firel  is  to 
do  the  best  ]}osHiblc  at  anv  given  time,  although 

Religions  Trad  Society.  Headquar-  it  may  not  be  the  Ideally  perfect. 
ters,  Palernusler  Row,  London,  Eng'.  nd. —  In  process  of  time  experience  indicated 
This  Society  was  established  in  London  in  defects  In  the  method  of  cenlrallzallnn.  It  was 
Way,  1799,  at  the  instance  of  Bev,  G.  Burder  found,  for  example,  that  many  tracts  preparctl 
and  Rowland  Hill  with  some  associates.  lis  in  Loudon  for  French  readers  had  one  radical 
first  secretary  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  defect — they  were  not  mdy  French.  The 
From  the  first,  Ihe  Society  has  been  unsecta-  words  and  phrases  were  those  of  our  volatile, 
rian  in  principle,  always  selecting  its  committee  light-liearled,  attractive  brethren,  but  the  subt- 
from  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  equally,  ler  modes  of  Ihouglit,  the  nalkmal  iwiut  of 
Its  special  work  is  the  publicalioD  and  dis-  view,  Ihe  knowledge  of  French  life,  wei'e  not 
semination  of  Chrislian  tracts  aod  books,  both  there,  and  hence  Ihe  Iracls  only  very  imper- 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  cairies  on  ils  work  fiittly  did  their  work.  And  so  il  came  to  jwbs 
both  by  special  agents  and  colporteurs,  and  by  that  a  new  iiriocipio  eniergcil.  viz.,  thai  of  try- 
means  of  grants  to  Missionary  and  Tract  ins  to  work  wherever  iio'ssiblo  tlirongh  local 
Societies  throughout  the  world.  The  accom-  scholars  and  Iranslalors.  I'lie  enormons  ad- 
panying  statement  of  ihe  general  character  of  vantage  of  this  method  can  easily  be  seen.  Tlie 
Its  work  is  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  worker  on  the  spot,  in  close  touch  with  those 
Society,  and  indicates  very  clearly  the  nature  whom  the  tract,  or  book,  or  newspaper  is  in- 
of  the  work  carried  on  hy  all  the  different  (endeil  lobeiietit.  familiar  with  local  coloring, 
Tract  and  Publication  Societies  of  both  Great  nnd  modes  of  thought  and  pccnliarilies  of 
Britain  and  America.  language,  must  of  necessity  know — oilier  gifts 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  being  equal— how  best  to  put  the  truth  inio  Iho 

beginning  of  the  present  there  came  llinl  great  language  and  form  desired, 

outburst  of  missionary  enterprise  lo  whidh  all  Hence  the  bulk  of  the  work  for  France  was 

the  most  powerful  societies  owe  their  origin,  transferred  at  an  early  date  to  Paris  and  Tou< 

and  the  blessed  influences  of  which  are  yearly  louse,  the  Socicly  in  London  stipulating  that 

widening  and  deepening  over  ihe  whole  heathen  the  workers  iu  these  places  should  lirsldelermlne 

world.      At  this  very  et>och,  viz.    in  1796,  a  what  in  llieir  judgment  was  best  suited  for  the 

few   earnest,  devoul,  practical  Christian  men  needsofFmnce,  dionid  then  puttheirproposals 

met  toeether  in   St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  in  a  clear  anil  business-like  form,  and  thus  ren- 

founded  a  society,  then  scanty  in  numbers  and  der  Ihem  suitable  for  consideration  by  the  Lon- 

weak  in  resources,  for  the  production  and  the  don  Committi'C.     When   this  was  done,  if,  in 

sale  of  religious  books  and  tracts.     But  the  accordance  with  their  prayerful  Judgment,  the 

little  society  was  a  seed.     It  had  within  it  some  scheme  was  one  Ihe  Commitlee  could  nppi-ove, 

portion   of  the  divine   life,  and   it   grew;  and  the  Tract  Sociely  did  all  in  ils  powerto  carry  it 

now   "  it  has  become  a  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  into  practice.     For  many  yearspnst,  in  addition 

the  air  come  andlodgeinthebranchesthereof."  lo  special  grants  for  special  publications,  the 

Out  of  Ihe   Religious    Tract    Society  sprang  Depot  Cenlralc,  Paris,  has  received  fl.OOO  an- 

almost  immediately  the  Bible  Sociely,  and  in  nually,  Ihe  ParisTracl  Society  $l,0n0or|1.5lXI, 

less  than  a  hundred  yenrsthe  work  of  the  Tract  and  the  Toulouse  Book  Society  $2,(XK). 

Society  has  so  developed  that  it  is  now  carried  The  most  interesiing  recent  extension  of  this 

on  in  two  hundred  languages,  and  ihe  publica-  principle  in  the  foreign  field  has  taken  place  in 

tions  fostered,  and  in  many  cases  rendered  pos-  China.     In  no  country  is  the  circulation  of 
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Cbrisliau  literature  easier  or  more  fruitful  in  the  ba!  early  iu  1890.  emphasized  the  need  In  Chlua 

most  blessed  I'esults.    From  llie  time  of  Morrison  fur  nolouly  llie  Word  of  God,  withuiit  wordaod 

ouwards  tbe  missiouaries  liave  labored  uticeas-  commetit,  in  such  Cliioese  reuderiDgs  ns  the 

Dgly  iu  he  eftoi-t  to  give  tile  miliious  of  Cbina  ripeEt  Chiistiaa  scholarship  can  give  it,  but  also 

Ee   CI     atiaii   iileruture.     Special  condilioua  of  editions  contaiuiug  such  explaDations  as  will 

ave    endcrtd  the  worli  exceptiouallyditticult.  remove  difHciiities  peculiar  to  Chinese  modes 

M  s^iona   es  are  but  human,  aud  differeuces  of  o(  thought  and  habits  of  life,  and  also  equip  tlie 

op  B  ou— canied  sometimes  to  a  point  where  native  convert  with  the  best  and  latest  aids  to 

liey   have   been   posilively   Lurtful— have  not  Bible  study.     The  preparation  of  such  editions 

be      u  kuowu.     In  1882   the  Society  made  a  as   these  will,  in  ail  probability,  fall  to  the  lot 

re    I     c  effort,  so  far  as  Iheir  iranslalion  work  of  the  Tract  Society. 

was  concerned,  to  liring  about  closer  uniou  and  Next  to  the  Bible  thePilgrlm's  Progress  is  tbe 
fuller  co-oi)cration  among  all  Ibeir  helpers.  As  book  that  has  done  most  for  the  evangelization  of 
regards  translation  work,  the  day  for  the  solitary  the  human  race.  Thisbookhasuow  been  iiaus- 
worker  has  almost  passed.  Hence  Dr.  Mur-  lated  into  no  less  than  eighty-tive  languages, 
doch  visiled  all  the  chief  centres  of  Chinese  and  in  almost  all  of  these  editions  the  Society 
Chiistiiin  literary  production,  held  conferences  has  bad  a  hand,  sometimes  bearbg  the  whole, 
with  the  brethren,  and  finally  formulated  a  sometimes  only  a  fraction,  of  ihe  cost.  In  its 
scheme  which  has  since,  to  a  very  large  extent,  committee  roomin  Paternoster  How  slandsacase 
been  accomplished.  Thiswasto  mapout  China  contniuiug  specimens  of  nearly  all  these  edi- 
intovell-detiueddistricls.  loseciirealhoroughly  tions,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  select  abetter 
representative  commlliec  for  each  district,  to  lay  object-lesson  upon  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
down  as  an  axiom  that  tbe  chief  literary  enter-  our  days  than  a  careful  inspection  of  Ibese 
prises  of  each  district  must  be  carefully  consid-  shelves.  The  Englishman,  tbe  Welsbmun,  tbe 
ereil  by  its  committee,  and  that  only  upon  their  Highlander,  the  Irish  Erse-speaking  peasant 
rccommcndatloncould  Iractaandbookabesanc-  can  there  find  the  book  in  his  native  tongue; 
tloncd  for  publication.  Three  such  committees  tbe  Finn,  Ihe  Russian,  ihe  Czech,  the  Greek, 
are  now  at  work:  the  North  China  Tract  Soci-  and  the  Armenian  can  delight  IjIs  eye  with 
ety,  having  its  headquarters  at  Tienlsiii  ;  the  familiar  woids  and  phrases;  all  the  chief  Ian- 
East  Cbina  Tract  Society,  witli  its  centre  at  guages  of  India  and  China  are  represented;  tbe 
Shanghai;  and  the  Mid-China,  located  at  Han-  Cree  Indiuti,  the  Maori,  the  Katir,  the  Mala- 
kow.  Tbe  South  China  Committee  has  not  yet  easy,  Ihe  Mexican,  the  <lwellei'  in  Eastern  or 
been  formally  constituted.  Western  Africa,  and  the  whilom  cannibal  from 
The  benelitsot  tbissystomare  ;  The  Commit-  the  islands  of  the  Pacitic  can  Ihei'c  follow  tbe 
tee  docs  not  repress  but  encourages  Individual  stages  of  the  journey  to  Mount  Zion  by  the  aid 
effort.  It  gets  the  best  literary  workers  to  take  of  the  only  language  he  knows;  and  as  the  Jap- 
seats  at  its  hoard.  Tiie  various  project-. are d is-  anese  or  tbe  Chinese  sees  the  Pilgrim  sirug- 
cussed,  tlic  literary  achievemeula  criticised  by  glmg  In  the  Slough  of  Despond,  or  p^^stng 
the  men  best  competent  to  form  an  accurate  Uirough  Vanity  Fair,  or  crossing  the  cold  dark 
Judgment;  whileaunanimousrequestfionisuch  liverwitbthe  golden  gates  beyond,  his  feeling 
a  bo<ly  comes  to  the  home  Society  with  a  force  of  national  pride  is  gratified  by  Illustrations 
which  only  oneconsldcnition— lack  of  funds— is  executed  by  his  own  countrymen,  representing 
able  to  resist.  exciusiveij'  costumes  and  habits  familiar  to 
One  constant  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  Society  hiin.  aud  yet  showing  by  the  admirable  way  in 
is  to  get  larger  funds  for  China.  Sumsvaryiiig  which  they  illustrate  the  text  that  the  life  and 
from  !|1,250  to  $3,00U  arc  granted  anuuallj;  to  the  heart  of  the  Oriental  are  subject  t(  '■ 


is ;  the   constant   effort    being  sins  and  need  the  same  Saviour  as  tbe  dweller 

madelouselhesegmnts  as  stimulantsto  tbe  liber-  in  the  west. 

ality  of  others.     For  example,  it  has  become  a         Asillustrationsof  the  scope  and  variety  of  for- 

comuion  practice  for  the  Society  to  bear  a  part  eign  translation  work,  reference  may  be  made 

only  of   tbe  expense  of  an  undertaking.     The  to  the  new  publications  of  1888  aud  of  1889. 

proportion  varies  between  one-quarter  and  three-  In  tbe  former  year  there  were  prepared  and  is- 

quartcrs  of   the  whole   outlay.     In   this  way  sued  In  the  way  indicated  above  a  Bible   Dic- 

otliers  are  Influenced  to  give,  and  many  a  use-  tlonary  for  Stain,  a  Hymn-book  for  Portugal, 

ful   book,  such  as  the  Bulgarian  Bible  Diction-  a   Cliurch    History  for  Bohemia,   a   Book   of 

ary,   or   the  Japanese  Pilgrim's   Progress,   or  Prayore  and  Meditations  for  Hunairy.  a  Com- 

"  More  about  Jesus,"  in  the  Congo  language,  meutary   for    Bulgaria,     Bible    Stories    and 

has  been  thus  sen  ton  its  useful  way.     Theei-eat  "Come  to  Jesus"  for  Poland,  a  Church  History 

missionary  societies  have  always  admitted  the  for  Samoa,  thePilgrim's  Progress  inFanti(East 

Dee<i  for  and  the  benefit  of  Christian  literature  Africa),  a  Hymn-Dook  for  Bechuanaland,  the 

in  the  foreignfield;  but  it  isnot  always  possible,  Pilgrim's    Progress  in   Chinese    (Swatow),   a 

and  sometimes  it  is  not  even  deemed  needful.  Hymn    Book    for    Foochow,    "More    about 

to  get  the  very  best  and  ablest  men  to  devote  Jesus"  tor  the  Congo,  a  Concordance  for  the 

themselves  to  Ibis  department  of  work.     Much,  Loyalty  Islands,  and  a  tract  by  John  Williams, 

however,  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  tbe    martyr   of    Eronianga,  tor  tbe    Hervey 

stiilgreaterresultsarepossibleiuthenearfuture.  Group.  Polynesia.    In  1889  the  chief  produc- 

A  few  examples  of  what  lias  been  done  will  tions  were  a  second   edition  of   the    Japanese 

illustrate  the  work  of   the  Society.    Tbe  New  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  a  volume  on  the  ''Kvl- 

Testament   part  of  the  well-known  Annotated  deuces  of  Chnslianity"  in  the  same  tongue;  a 

Paragraph  Bible  has  been  translated  into  eleven  series  of  four-page  tracts  in  Arabic  consisting 

languages,  and  of  these,  special  mention  may  exclusively  of  Scripture  passages  beating  on  tbe 

be  made  of  the  renderings  into  Uixlu,  Marathi,  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for  circu- 

Tamll,    Kanarese.    Sinlialesc,     Burmese,     and  latlon  among  Mohammedans,  and  at  Cairo  an 

Arabic.     The   recent   visit  of   Dr.    Wright   to  Arabic  edition  of  "  The  Silent  Comforter"  was 

China,  and  the  great  conference  held  at  Shaog-  published;    for  Abyssinia   the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
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gresa  in  AmhaHci  a  new  edifion  of  the  same 
book,  a  Bible  DietioQury  ami  >l  Urge  batul- 
BOoie  hymn-book  with  touic  sol-fa  notiition  for 
Basutolftnd;  for  the  C'oiiiro  ■■Pee|j  of  Day," 
"Liue  upon  Line,"  ami  "More  abuut  Jesus;" 
for  MadugBScar  a  ''  Life  of  Liillier, "  n  volume 
of  SermoDS,  tind  a  Caiecliismi  for  India 
f^wcinl  schemes  hiLve  been  under  consiilerolinn, 
first  to  secure  there  a  much  liirn^r  circuliitioD 
for  ihe  '■  Present  Day  Tnicls,"  anil  secouUly  by 
Ihe  appoiuinient  of  a  spechil  a^nt  lo  siiiieriu- 
tend  ibe  production  of  CbriEliiiu  literalure  by 
tbe  ablest  man. 

Great  eSorls  are  being  made  In  many|)avlsto 
preach  ihe  graiwl  by  means  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  lu  Ibese  it  is  very  nire  for  tbe  So- 
ctely  to  take  any  direct  literary  jHirt.  But  it  is 
liardty  too  mucli  to  saj  that  if  tlie  aid  given  liy 
the  Society  were  nithdi-awn  a  very  large  pari  of 
this  work  wdiild  be  eltlier  stopped  at  once,  or 
else  perniaiieutly  crippled.  By  money  grants, 
by  cither  frei'  gifts  itf  elecl  rolypes  of  engravings, 
or  else  by  supplying  tbeni  at  a  merely  nominal 
charge,  and  above  all  by  free  grants  of  enor- 
mous qunnlilii-s  of  priJitin^  {wper,  the  Society 
develops  this  branch  of  inissiouary  literature. 
In  this  way  ihe  now  very  cxicaiiivc  Clirlstiati 
Uteruture  of  lUadagascsr  has  been  created;  lu 
this  way  such  literary  centres  as  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, Haukow,  Beirni,  and  Coiisianiiuople 
have  been  doubled  or  quadrupled  lu  power; 
and  although  at  tirst  Ihe  statement  may  sound 
Bomewbat  novel,  it  is  yet  nevertheless  true  that 
Ihe  gospel  reaches  many  a  family  and  many  a 
heart  because  of  this  power  to  give  clean  while 
printing  paper  to  Ilie  chief  centres  of  mission- 
ary penoditiil  and  literary  produciion. 

Borne  conception  of  the  present  scale  of  this 
and  the  oiher  forms  of  literary  effort  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  total  foreign  is- 
sues of  all  kinds  in  IS^'B  were  15,000.0011,  and 
the  lolal  expenditure  on  foreign  missionaiy 
literary  work  was  as  follows:  money  grants, 
150.000;  priuliDgpaper,tl3,500;  publications  of 
various  kinds,  f3T,500;  electi'otypes  and  en- 
gravings, $7,500,— making  agraud  toial  of  $07.- 
500  for  the  year.  And  these  figures  give  the  work 
of  the  largest  but  still  only  one  society  among 
tbe  many  that  are  enlisting  the  press  in  tbe 
ministry  of  the  gospel  to  tbe  heaiben. 

Kendnll,  Jolin,  b  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
January  31st,  1S21;  lived  in  L'lica.  N.Y. ;  studied 
at  Quincy,  III. ;  was  ordained  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  October  13Ch,  1845;  sailed  as  a  missionary 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  the  same  year  for  India. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Madura  Mission. 
Mr.  Herrick  thus  writes;  "Mr.  Rendall's  love 
for  the  natives,  shown  by  a  readiness  to  deny 
himself  in  their  behalf,  his  excellent  advice  to 
them  when  in  trouble,  led  lliem  in  great  num- 
bers, heathen  as  well  as  Christians,  to  tru^t 
and  love  him.  The  brotherly  love  and  absence 
of  self-interest,  always  apparent  in  him.  to- 

§  ether  with  the  rare  ability  shown  by  him  in 
le  discharge  of  difBcnIt  duties,  caused  Ills  asso- 
ciates lo  love  bim  in  return,  to  honor  him,  and 
to  depend  on  him  with  peculiar  confidence." 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  was  called 
to  fill  tlie  ofBces  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 
His  standing  as  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  called 
to  the  frequent  discharge  of  duties  demanding 
peculiar  quHllfications,  led  officers  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment an<l  other  gentlemen  with  whom  lie 
came  In  contact,  to  regard  him  with  great  re- 
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spect,  Mr.  Rendnll  had  for  some  lime  suffered 
fioni  a  disease  which  requlreil  surgical  treat- 
ment. l>r.  Chester  of  the  mission  accompanied 
him  to  Bombay  to  assist  In  the  operation,  Tho 
operation  was  not  successful,  and  he  died  Jimc 
l<lih,  1883,  at  tlie  house  of  Itev.  E.  S.  Hume, 
afler  thirly-eight  yearn  of  mission  service, 

RhcH,  SBinuel  Audley,  b  Blountviltc, 
Tciiii.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  a3d.  1827;  graduated 
at  Kno.vville  Universily  1847;  Union 'ITieologi- 
cai  Seminary.  New  lork,  1850;  spent  some 
weeks  In  visiting  the  churches  in  Tconessee, 
presenting  the  subject  of  inlsslons;  ordained 
Febriiarv  2d,  18S1 ;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the 
A.B.C.1<'.M.  Mai'ch  4ib.  samcycar,  for  theNes- 
loiian  Mission,  in  company  with  Mr.  i^todtlaiil, 
who  was  on  Ills  return  lo  Persia.  In  1S31  Mr. 
Ithea  went  to  the  new  slailon  at  Gawar,  among 
the  Koordish  Mounlaius.  ills  atsochilcs  hav- 
ing died  or  lefl,  he  had  the  entire  charge  of  the 
luission  field,  which  was  one  of  much  hardship. 
Ills  liealth  heins  impaired,  he  spent  the  whilers 
of  1658  and  18JKI  at  OnMjmiab,  and  In  the  latter 
year  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
He  re-embarked  July  3d,  1800,  for  Persia,  and 
was  stationed  at  Uroomiah  till  bis  death.  Mr. 
Khea  was  a  close  student,  a  thorough  and  accu- 
rate scholar.  He  was  well  verseci  in  Hebrew 
and  Syriac;  stx)ke  the  modem  Svriacwitli  great 
accuracy  and  fluency;  was  able  lo  preach  In 
Azerbijan-Tui'kish  with  acceptance  lo  Ihe  Arme- 
nians luid  others.  His  last  public  discourse  in 
that  language  was  delivered  in  Tabriz  a  fort- 
night before  his  death  to  a  congregation  of 
deeply- inl crested  hearers.  While  at  I'abriz 
be  pursued  his  investigations  in  the  'I'arlar- 
Turkish  wiih  the  view  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures inio  Ihat  longue.  having  already  rendered 
in  it  the  SermoD  on  the  Mount.  While  in 
Koordistan  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Koord- 
ish. and  wrote  out  a  small  synopsis  of  Uie 
grammar.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  mission, 
and  its  business  iigent  in  general.  He  also  had 
the  charge  of  fifteen  villages,  some  of  them 
very  lai^.  His  travels  among  the  wilds  of 
Koonlistan  were  often  protracted  and  perilous. 
He  embriiced  every  opportunity  to  preach  Christ 
among  Nestorlans,  Armenians,  Mohammedans 
and  Jews,  high  and  low.  He  had  Ionic  desired 
to  visit  Tabriz,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  difli- 
culties  in  the  church  an<i  removing  prejudices 
from  tbe  mind  of  the  foreign  minister.  The 
first  week  of  his  arrival  there  he  took  a  severe 
cold  in  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  which 
brought  on  a  fever.  The  next  day  he  appeared 
convalescent,  and  started  on  IiIk  journey  home- 
ward. Beaching  the  village  of  Abdan  he  passed 
the  night  in  great  suffering.  Tbe  next  day  he 
set  out  for  Ali  Shah,  where  in  a  few  hours  he 
passed  away.  He  died  September  Sd,  1865, 
The  mission  thus  testifies  concenifng  bis  worth: 
"  We  arc  called  to  deplore  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  one  of  the  most 
single-minded  and  devoted  of  Christians,  one 
of  tbe  most  giftetl,  indefatigable,  and  devoted 
of  missionaries,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  effective  of  preachers  Ihat  ever  adorned  and 
blessed  the  missionary  cause."  Dr.  Perkins  re- 
marks: "Mr.  Khea  is  one  of  the  finest  preach- 
ers I  ever  heard,  whether  in  the  English  or  in 
the  Neslorian  language.  The  Nestorians  de- 
nominate him  Chrysostom,  from  bis  remarkable 
powers  as  a  preacher." 

Rhenleh  Mission  Society,  Headquar- 
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Mrs.  Barmen,  Germanv.~A  small  missi  >a 
society  w«3  formed  at  ElbeiEeld  in  1799  an  1 
flQOlber  at  BurmeQ  iu  1815.  I'l'^  ^^V^  clostlj 
connected  with  Ibe  Society  of  Basle  and  h  id 
their  iniasioruiries  ediicnted  there  or  In  Berlin 
But  iu  182-^  an  iudepeudent  mission  seminar; 
was  founded  at  Barmen,  and  in  1838  dtlegaiBS 
from  the  societies  of  Klbcrfeld,  Bumen 
(Jologne,  and  Wesel  met  at  Mettinaiiu  and 
formed  the  Itlieuish  Mission  Society,  which  nas 
iimfiimed,  June  24th,  1839,  hy  Friedrich  Wil 
helm  11. 

Ill  tlie  same  year  the  new  Society  sent  out  its 
first  missiouai-ies.  They  went  to  South  Africa 
and  landed  at  Cape  Colony  in  October,  1839. 
In  that  region  40  missionaries  under  the  direc- 
lion  of  the  Moi-avian  Brelliron,  the  London  So- 
fielj-,  the  Wesleyaiis.  and  the  Free  Scotch 
Society,  were  already  at  work  at  30  stations 
(iiiioiig  the  Hottentots,  Kalirs.  Negroes,  Bas- 
Uirds,  etc.,  and  the  Rhenish  missionaries  hesi- 
tated where  to  ^.  Finally,  in  the  beginning 
of  1839,  they  foimded  their  first  stn'.iou  at 
Wuiipcrthal,  and  in  1833  they  built  and  conse- 
cniled  their  first  church  at  Unlerbarraen,  after 
which  the  South  African  Mission  progressed 
steadily  and  safely.  In  1884  the  Society  found 
thai  they  had  more  missionaries  ready  for  worh 
than  could  be  employed  in  Africa,  and  moved 
bj_  what  they  had  heard  from  the  American 
missionary,  Abeel,  and  the  Dutch  missionary, 
Medhurst,  they  decided  to  open  a  new  held  in 
Borneo,  to  which  they  afterwards  added  two 
other  places  in  the  Dutch  colonies  of  the  East 
Indies.  Sumatra  In  1862,  and  Nias  in  I86S.  In 
1846  they  had  also  begun  a  Chinese  mission. 

Meanwhile  difficulties  arose  at  home.  In  1881 
the  trade  company  of  the  Society  failed  and  left 
it  in  debt  for  204,966  marks.  Il  was  compelleii 
to  transfer  parts  of  its  Chinese  mission  to  the 
societies  of  Basle  and  Berlin,  but  the  interrup- 
tion of  its  activity  was  only  short,  and  It  lias 
recently  been  able  to  start  a  new  mission  in 
New  Guinea.  Thus  it  works  at  present  in  four 
different  fields:  South  Africa.  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, China,  and  New  Qninea.  In  1888  il«  revenue 
amounted  to  383.968  marks;  its  expenses  to 
384.763  marks.  The  whole  body  of  converts 
under  its  care  was  82,870.  among  whom  were 
10.476  communicants,  contributing  49.153 
marks.  It  maintained  53  stations,  To  out -sta- 
tions, 69  oi-daiiied  missionaries,  and  166  salaried 
native  helpers. 

Soutli  Africa.— Thh  field  comprises  three 
distinct  divisions:  Cape  Colony,  Namaqua,  and 
Herero.  Cape  Colony  is  the  best  developed  of 
these  divisions.  It  is  liaancially  completely 
self-supporting,  though  It  is  very  far  from 
I>eiog  morally  able  to  govern  itself.  Thepopii- 
latioii  consists  of  European  settlers,  Imported 
Ne|;roes,  native  Hottentots,  and  a  mixed  people 
of  all  possible  combinations  and  degrees.  Such 
a  population  has,  of  course,  no  national  relig- 
ion and  no  national  priesthood,  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  but  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
Christian  missionary.  On  tlie  other  side,  how- 
ever, the  oid  spying  that  a  half-breed  is  more 
likely  (o  inherit  the  parents'  vices  than  their 
virtues,  is  not  altogether  without  truth,  and  the 
inborn  levity,  supercillioiisness,  and  frivolity 
of  Che  half-breeds,  together  with  those  remnanU 
of  old  superstitions  which  still  linger  among 
tliem,  and  those  new-fangled  vices  which  they 
are  only  too  ready  to  adopt,  present  grave  dim- 
cultiea.     Compltunts  of  drunkenness  and  lewd- 
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ness  are  loud  enough  in  almost  every  report 
from  the  individual  stations,  and  only  in  one 
case  Sciiiettouteiu  or  Caruavon,  the  remark 
has  been  added,  (hat  however  lamentable  those 
■1  leos  may  be,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  the 
intieasebut  rather  on  the  decrease.  Another 
circumstance  causes  considerable  embarrass- 
ment When  the  first  Rhenish  missionaries 
amved.the  Hottentots,  Negroes,  and  half-breeds 
were  slaves,  and  the  gulf  between  the  slave  and 
the  master  cannot  at  once  be  filled  up  b^  an 
emancipation  edict.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  situa- 
tion becomes  for  a  time  more  strained.  The 
former  slave  naturally  looks  to  the  mission, 
ary  aa  a  protector,  and  the  former  master  is  apt 
to  see  in  him  a  kind  of  seducer.  The  Cape 
Colony  Government  gives  a  land  grant  to 
every  school  which  has  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  and  the  ofBcial  school  inspector's 
certificate  for  the  standard  of  tiiose  pupils. 
The  schools  are  consequently  crowded.  The 
settlers  complain  of  the  impertinence  and  liizi' 
ness  uf  the  working-class,  and  the  missionaries 
complain  of  the  havoc  which  the  excitement  of  a 
discovery  of  new  diamond  or  gold  fields  playi 
iu  their  congrega:tions.  The  state  of  affan-s  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  when,  as  for  instance  at 
Saron,  the  station  owns  considerable  liinded 
estates,  and  the  missionary  is  not  only  the 
pastor,  but  also  the  employer. 

In  Namaqua  the  mission  meets  great  difflcul- 
lies.  The  country  is  by  no  means  sterile,  but  it 
is  dry,  and  the  climate  is  r^nle-ss.  Without  arti- 
ficial irrigation— something  which,  of  course,  in 
Ihc  present  stateof  civilization  cannot  be  thought 
of— tlie  soil  is  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  nomads.  The  bulk  of  tiie  pop- 
ulation consists  of  a  Hottentot  tribe,  the  Nama- 
quus,  who  were  gradually  forced  by  their 
stronger  neighbors  to  leave  Cape  Colony,  where 
they  originally  belonged.  They  brought  fire- 
arms with  liiem,  took  a  fancy  for  hunting,  neg- 
lected their  herds,  and  whta  game  began  to 
grow  scarce  Ihey  robbed  their  northern  neigh- 
bors, the  Hereros,  who  had  largeand  fat  herds 
and  no  fire-arms.  Soon,  however,  the  Hereros 
came  into  possession  of  the  necessary  weapons. 
Their  defence  was  successful.  The  raids  were 
tlirown  Imck  upon  the  Namaqnas,  and  in  Ihe 
war,  still  raging,  some  of  the  northern  mission 
stations  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  conse- 
quently had  to  be  abandoned.  Only  the  five 
northern  stations  have  been  able  to  continue 
tlieir  work  in  pence.  Moreover,  while  in  Cape 
Colony  everybody  is  able  and  willing  lo  speak 
Dutch,  the  Namaqua  understands  nothing 
hut  Namaqua,  and  that  language  is  so  uncon- 
genial to  the  white  man's  ear  and  tongue,  that 
even  missionaries  who  for  all  scientific  or  liter- 
ary purposes  were  complete  masters  of  it,  could 
not  preach  without  an  interpreter.  On  ac- 
count of  the  unpromising  prospects  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  the  Germans  have  beea 
the  sole  workers  of  the  field,  and  at  Walflsch 
Bay,  which  is  Ibe  inlet  not  ouly  to  Namaqua, 
but  also  to  Herero,  they  celebrate  service  in 
German, 

In  Herero,  he  who  comes  from  the  south 
comes  intocontttct  for  the  first  time  withagenu- 
ine  African  Negro  tribe.  Tlieyare  herdsmen- 
the  milk  of  tlielr  cows  is  Iheir  daily  food.  They 
have  something  like  a  national  religion,  and  na- 
tional organization.  They  are  dull  and  slow  lo 
impress,  but  what  tliev  once  grasp  they  hold 
tightly.     The  language  proved  an  almost  insur- 
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moutiliiblp  bnrrier.  but  the  nitssioii  lins  tiicd  traosktecl  into  Batta.  Verv  fortunate  also  it 
witL  coDsiilerablt'  success  to  edutnle  uiilive  was  Ibat  tbe  Rhenish  missionaries  came  ia  con- 
helpers.  Theo  came  the  raids  with  the  Nnma-  tact  with  the  Battas  as  early  a$,  in  some  cases 
quas,  and  liually  the  rivalries  between  tbe  evenearliertban,  the  Dutcbgovernmenl,  whence 
Germans  and  the  English.  Tbe  German  agents  it  followed  Lliat  the  peculiar  sympathj  which 
were  overbearing  iu  their  deinands,  and  recli-  the  statesmen  of  Amstcrdaui  appai'ently  feel  for 
less  with  respect  to  the  promises  they  gave.  Islam  was  not  allowed  free  play.  Atauy  rnlcuot 
The  English  agents  saw  the  opportunity  and  loag  ago  the  Mohammedans  of  Sunialni  pcti- 
improved  it  bv  the  introduction  of  whiskey,  tionedlhe  kin^of  tbe  Nelherlandsfor  the  expul- 
By  these  squabbles  the  pasilion  of  the  mission-  sion  of  tbe  Christian  missionaries,  but  the  rtqiiest 
ary  was,  of  coui'se,  greatly  embarrassed.  was  refused. 

Dutch    East    Jwrfi^s,— This    also    com-  Nias  is  the  largest   of  tlie  chain  of  islands 

prii<cs  three  distinct  fields,  Borneo,  Sumalm,  and  which    stretches   aloug   the   western   coast   of 

Nias.     Borneo  is  a  bnge,    hot,    forest-covered  Sumatra.      It  is    inhabited   by   about   170,000 


swamp,  so  thinly  peopled  that  one  may  make  a  people,  who  maintain  a  very  lively  intei'courBe 

day's  journey  up  a  river  without  meeling  a  with  the  main  island,     O pi tmi -smoking  and 

single  vilhige,  and  so  unsteadily  settled  that  the  whiskey-driDhing  are  common  among  llieni,  and 

vilwge  of   to-day   may   nest   week   have  been  polygamy  is  the  prevailing  cuslom.     Ncvertbe- 

movcil  hundreds  of  miles  away.     The  inhabit-  less,  the  mission  ta  very  promising,  as  tbe  slalis- 

ants  are  agricultural  nomads.   When  a  rice-field  tics  show. 

turns  out  less  fertile  than  was  expected  or  be-  The  Chinese  Mimion  works  among  the 
comes  exhausted,  the  farmers  take  their  houi^es  Puiilis  in  the  province  of  Kwantimg.  It  main- 
on  their  IhicIcs  and  go  to  another  place.  The  tains  3  stations,  5  out-stations.  6  missionaries, 
missionaries  landed  in  tbe  southeastern  portion  6  salaried  native  helpers,  and  has  gathered  265 
of  tbe  island  among  the  Dyaks,  a  tribe  belong-  members,  among  whom  are  l-Vi  communicants. 
ing  to  the  Malayan  race  but  occupying  a  very  Tbe  Rhenish  missionaries,  like  all  other  mis- 
low  stage  of  savagery.  sionaries  working  in  China,  are  forced  to  con- 
In  thai  country  and  among  those  people  the  lend  with  (he  curious  pride  of  the  natives  and 
missionaries  labored  for  eight  years  before  Ihey  their  peculiar  antipathy  to  all  foreigners, 
could  baptize  tbe  first  convert.  And  even  then  But  they  trust  that  the  better  mutual  under- 
tliey  found  they  had  accomplished  nothing,  standing  which  generally  results  from  a  fuller 
They  adopted  twomeasurea.bolhof  which  mis-  acquiiinlance  wfll  in  due  lime  correct  what- 
earned:  i.e.,  the  ransoming  of  "pandelings"  or  ever  of  mistake  there  may  be  at  this  point  on 
slaves  for  debt,  and  compulsory  attendance  aX  either  side.  The  greatest  trouble  is  that  white 
their  schools.  The  Dyak  is  either  very  jxwr  or  truth  is  tbe  fundamentfll  principle  of  all  our 
very  ricli :  one  has  not  a  rice-seed  to  eat,  and  an-  morals,  the  Chinese  cultivate  lying  aje  one  of  the 
other  has  a  gold  crown  so  heavy  that  be  cannot  fine  arts;  and  when  they  are  caught,  they  are 
bear  it.  Then  the  poor  man  borrows  of  the  simply  ashamed  of  their  own  awkwardness  and 
rich,  but  the  rate  of  interest  is  so  outrageous  lack  of  elegance,  but  Ibcy  have  no  feeling  of 
that  a  very  small  debt  will  in  a  very  short  time  baseness  and  depravity.  The  most  discouraging 
make  a  man  a  pandt'ling.  He  likes,  of  course,  feature  of  their  religion  is  their  ancestorwor- 
to  be  ransomed,  but  that  ransom  cannot  make  ship,  and  berc  Ctarlstianily  finds  itself  face  to 
him  a  Christian.  By  the  a^ncy  of  the  Dutcli  face  with  a  phenomenon  which  it  can  neither 
government  the  Dyak  ebilarcn  were  driven  to  recognize  nor  rejecl,  and  which,  asyel,  it  does 
the  mission  school,  but  that  was  not  the  true  en-  not  know  how  to  treat.  Until  this  is  o\ 
trance  to  Christianity  either.  In  1659  the  whole  however.  Christian ily  can  make  but  c_ 
fabric  suddenly  tumbled  down.  The  Dyaks  tively  small  progress.  Slill  Ihc  latest  s 
rose  in  rebellion,  seven  missionaries  were  killed,  from  China  give  ground  for  encouragement, 
the  rest  fled  lo  to  Bendjerma^in,  the  seat  of  tlie  Kaiser  William's  Lund  in  New  Guinea 
government,  and  all  the  stations  were  burnt  did  not  became  a  German  possession  until  1885, 
down  and  destroyed.  In  reality,  the  rebellion  and  missionary  work  did  not  begin  there,  among 
was  raised  against  the  Dutch  government,  but  the  Papuans,  until  1887.  One  station  has  been 
themissionarieswere  the  sufferers,  and  they  were  foundwl,  at  Bojadjim,  and  the  reports  arc  en- 
DOt  able  to  resume  work  until  1866,  From  that  couraging. 
time,  however,  Ihc  work  has  progressed  steadily 

and  surely.  It  is  principally  carried  on  through  Rhcnf  us,  Charloit  Thcoplillus 
the  medium  of  native  preachers  and  evangelists.  Ewald,  b,  November  Stb,  1790,  at  the  fortress 
The  first  were  educated  in  the  Malayan  Evan-  of  Gaudens,  We-st  Prussia;  attended  the  Cathe- 
gelical  Seminary  at  Depok,  Java;  but  Ibat  dral  School  of  Marienwerder  till  his  fourteenth 
method  proved  a  failure.  When  the  Dynk  re-  year.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  many  spirit- 
turned  home  from  DejKik,  he  felt  discontented  ual  confiicla,  he  found  peace,  and  devoted  himself 
and  confused.  There  is  now  a  small  seminary  wholly  lo  Christ.  Reading  the  missionary  pub- 
at  Kwala  Enpnas,  and  it  succeeds,  llcations  of  the  Moravians,  lie  was  led  to  inquire 
Sumatra  has  rapidly  developed  inio  the  moet  whether  he  should  not  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
important  field  of  the  Khenishmission.  Circum-  heathen.  Having  decided  that  this  was  his  duty, 
stances  were  propitious.  Tbe  climate  is  much  he  entered  in  1811  a  seminary  at  Berlin,  estab- 
beller  than  that  of  Borneo,  as  most  of  the  stations  llshed  fur  preparing  youne  men  for  tbe  mission- 
are  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  or  more,  ary  work.  He  was  ordained  Aueust  7th,  1812, 
The  country  is  well  filled  up,  and  the  Battas.  tbe  at  Berlin  as  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Malayan  tribe  among  which  the  mission  works,  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  Proceeding 
are  possessed  of  some  civilization.  They  have  to  England,  he  spent  eighteen  months,  by  direc- 
Ibemselvea  reduced  their  language  to  writing,  tion  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  with  the 
and  they  like  to  read,     Dutch  missionaries  iiave  Rev.  Thomas  Scolt  in  further  preparation  for 

-  .  ,    -  .               ,       ™.              ,  ^j  directors  of  tbe 
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i  lu  go  to  lo'iia,  he  embarked  as 
.1  missionary  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  Fehriiary  3aiJ. 
reaching  Madras  July  4th.  He  soon  proceeded 
to  Traoquebar,  his  appointed  station.  At  the 
end  of  tive  monlhs  he  was  scut  to  Madras  to 
eatatilish  a  new  mission.  He  was  the  first  to 
labor  there  under  the  C.  M.  8.  Having  been 
appointed  in  1816  to  revise  Pabricius'  iranslation 
of  the  Scriptures,  be  found  it  so  defective  that 
be  began  a  new  traaslation.  In  two  years  a 
regular  coiigregalion  of  nineteen,  or  five  families, 
was  fornied.  During  Che  five  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Madrus  he  was  constantly  employed 
preaching  tbe  gospel  in  public  meeiings,  convers- 
ing witb  individuals,  holding  discussions  wilh 
Brahmans  or  other  learned  men,  studying  tbe 
Tamil  and  Telugu,  and  making  frequent  tours 
io  various  cities  and  temples.  In  1817  Mr. 
Schmid  joined  him,  to  be  his  colleague  for  many 
years  iii  mission  work.  In  1819  tlie  corner-stone 
of  a  cburcb  in  Black  Town  was  laid,  with  im- 
pressive  services.     After    laboring    nearly 

years  in  Madras,  it  was  decided  by  tbe  c ' 

that  Mr.  Rhcuiua  sbould  establish  a  i,.,„.uu  .^ 
Tinnevelly  liistrict,  and  in  Jimc,  1830,  be  re- 
moved to  Palamcotta.  the  chief  ciiy  of  the  dis- 
irlct.  Here  he  found  Mr,  Houjjh,  the  chaplain 
of  tbe  station,  who  was  much  interested  iu  tbe 
people,  and  had  establisbcd  several  schools.  The 
schools  and  the  beulhen.  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  preparation  of  a  pamphlet, 
"Tbe  Essence  of  the  True  Veda,"  occupied 
Mr,  Rbenius'  time.  He  was  joined  by  his  be- 
love<l  friend.  Mr.  Scbmid.  He  prepared  a 
"  Hnrmoiiy  of  tbe  Gospels,"  which  has  bad  ex- 
tensiveclrculalion  in Soulbem  India.  Mr.Hou^h 
haviug  left  Palamcotta  in  18S1,  Mr.  Rbenius 
held  an  English  service  on  the  Sabbatli  for  Eog- 
lisbresidenisunltlthearrivnlof  another  chaplain. 
In  183S  a  seminary  was  established  for  (be  edu- 
cation of  youth,  which  has  furnished  catechlsts 
and  schoolmasters  for  the  mission.  The  Madras 
Bible  Society  requested  Mr.  Rbenius  to  continue 
the  translation  or  revision  of  the  Bible.  In  1824 
be  visited  the  miiwions  in  North  Cejdon,  and 
was  delighted  with  what  lie  saw  and  he.ird.  The 
founiUiion  of  a  church  wiibin  the  mission  prem- 
ises was  laid  January  Sd,  1836.  Previous  to 
this  tlie  services  had  been  held  in  a  building 
with  mud  walls,  thatched  with  palniyra  leaves, 
and  now  loo  small  to  accommodate  the  wor- 
sliinpers.  Besides  subscriptions  from  Europeans, 
resident  and  elsewhere,  and  a  libeml  grant  from 
the  CM  S.,  a  wealthy  heathen  moodeliar 
contributed  !o  its  erection.  The  services  at  the 
dedication  were  in  Tamil  and  English,  and  it 
was  a  memorable  day  for  lie  miaeion.  The  dif- 
fering opinions  and  discussions  among  Tamil 
scholars  as  to  the  principles  of  translation  led 
Mr.  Rbenius  to  publish  early  this  year  a  valuable 
pannphlet  of  60  pages,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  critical  remarks  on  various  pas-sages,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  Tamil  language." 
The  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  begun 
13  years  before,  was  printed  in  1828,  but  tbe  Old 
Testament  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  A 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  mission  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Rbenius  was  the  formation  and  settle- 
ment of  Christian  villages.  In  order  to  with- 
draw the  converts  from  the  influence  of  heathen- 
ism, pieces  of  land  were  purchased,  those  who 
forsook  idolatry  were  located  on  Ihem,  and 
formed  into  a  Christian  congregation.  A  cate- 
cbist  was  appointed,  a  scbool  eslAblished,  and  a 
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small  chapel  erected.  But  when  in  1836  and  the 
following  years  the  Christian  villa^  had  in- 
creased in  number,  to  relieve  the  missionary  of 
tbe  burden  of  their  management  an  association 
of  natives  was  formed  in  1830,  called  "  Tbe 
Native  Philanthropic  Society,"  having  tor  its  oti- 
ject  "  the  settling  of  native  Cbristians  in  villages, 
the  building  of  schoolbouses,  the  acquisition  of 
grounds,  etc..  for  these  purposes,  and  the  ren- 
dering of  other  assistance  to  the  native  Christians 
in  their  external  affairs."  In  1833  the  congre- 
galionsofMr.Rhenius  consisted  of  3,519  families, 
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orilination  because  they  could  not  subscribe  to 
thenrticles,  homilies,  and  canons.  Mr,  Rbenius 
proposed  that  the  misaonaries  be  allowed  to  use 
the  Ueruian  mode  of  ordination,  to  which  tbe 
natives  would  not  object.  That  tbe  committee 
might  know  exactly  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
church,  he  sent  them  a  '■  review  "  of  a  book  by 
Mr.  Harper  entitled  ' '  Tbe  Church,  her 
Daughtersaiid  Handmaidens."  The  Committee 
charged  him  with  impugning  in  this  Ihe  govern- 
ment, ritual,  furmubis,  and  discipline  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  dissolved  the  connection 
between  bim  and  the  Society.  He  replied  that 
tbe  Home  Committee  had  long  been  aware  that 
he  held  the  sentiments  on  church  forms  ad- 
vanced in  ihe  review,  and  ibat  tbe  mission  had 
beeu  conducted  without  disapproval  In  accord- 
ance with  those  sentiments.  He  sdd  also  that 
he  never  promised  to  submit  to  the  English 
bishops,  nor  even  to  observe  the  Churcb  of 
England  forms;  that  tbe  C.  M.  S.  had  followed 
the  example  of  other  li^nglish  societies,  whose 
missions  lu  India  were  conducted  by  Germans 
nccordhig  to  the  form  of  the  German  churcb, 
and  which  authorized  their  Germau  mission- 
aries to  ordain  native  priests  according  to  the 
German  ritual.  The  Committee  adhered  to  its 
resolution  tliat  the  connection  between  them 
must  be  dissolved,  and  also  that  he  must  leave 
the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  Admitting  that  tbe 
properly  belonged  to  the  Society,  be  matuiained 
that  he  had  a  strong  claim  to  the  congregations; 
yet  for  the  sake  of  pence  he  would  leave. 
Against  the  protests  of  the  catechists  be  went  to 
Madras,  and  fixed  upon  Arcotasthe  field  of  bis 
future  labors.  While  there  he  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  Tinnevelly  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  catechists  urging  hun  to  return. 
They  wrote  also  to  the  Committee  expressing 
their  dissatisfaction.  He  returned,  and  finding 
tbe  situation  as  represented,  he  decided  to  re- 
main. In  October,  1835,  he  was  again  in  his 
chosenfleld.  Separated  from  tbe  CM.  8.,  and 
not  connected  wilh  any  organised  body  of 
Cliristians,  he  was  dependent  on  the  offerings  of 
tbe  friends  of  missions.  Liberal  donations  came 
from  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  America, 
and  India,  so  that  he  was  able  to  go  on  with  bis 
work  without  embarrassment.  In  1836  he  pub- 
lished a  "  Grammar  of  the  Tamil  Language," 
8vo,  300  pages,  a  work  of  high  merit,  and  he 
intended  to  begin  tbe  preparatiou  of  a  Tamil 
dictionary.  Just  before  bis  illness  he  finished 
"Tbe  Summary  o(  Divinity"  in  Tamil,  for  the 
use  especially  of  catechists.  His  "  Harmony  of 
tbe  Gospels  "  is  In  general  use.  He  was  struck 
witb  apoplexy,  and  died  June  5tb,  1836. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Rbenius  India  lost  one 
of  ita  greatest  missionaries.    In  unremitting 
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labors  he  was  Dot  surpassed  bj  any,  aid  as  a 
Tsmil  scholar  he  had  uo  superior.  The  follow- 
iDg  estimate  of  liis  ctiaracler  aud  work  is  front 
the  'Madras  Budget:"  "Since  the  days  of 
Schwftrtztherehasbeennomissioiiary  iii  Soiitb- 
ern  India  e<jua1  to  Kbeaius.  The  happy  union 
of  such  cheerful  piety,  mascutine  talent, 
streoglh  and  activily  of  mind,  promptitude  of 
action  and  decision  of  character,  high  acquire- 
ments in  the  native  language,  with  a  bodily 
constitution  capable  of  great  and  sustainKd 
exertion,  entirely  coiisecrated  to  the  Saviour's 
service,  has  not  appeared  in  the  missionary 
field.  It  was  not  merely  orperhaps  most  by  bis 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  gospel  that  he 
has  been  the  iustrumeot  in  the  band  of  God  for 
enlightening  and  saving  men:  his  Tamtl  writ 
tnga  are  both  numerous  and  valuable  and  will 
long  delight  and  instruct  both  L'biistiaDS  and 
heaiben.  His  piety  and  worth  drew  mens 
beans  to  him.  He  had  au  extraordinary  power 
over  those  who  came  under  his  personal  inMii 
ence.  There  was  something  winning  in  bis 
manner  and  address;  and  few  remained  hng 
'with  him,  or  came  often  uudei  his  minion  utions 
withtmt  being  brought  under  an  influence 
which  led  them  lo  vital  religion.  He  n  as  an 
honored  instrument  for  bringing  manj  to  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  tbe  t^avioiir  and  his 
memoty  will  long  be  cherished  in  the  Indian 
church," 

Kichards,  Janie§r  b.  Abington  Mass 
TJ.  8.  A.,  February  SSd,  1T84,  Be  wa"  con 
Terted  at  the  age  of  thiileeu.  and  earlj  ex 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  graduated  nt  Williama  College 
in  1809,  where  he  excelled  in  malbematical 
Biudies.  He  was  the  class-mate  of  Samuel  J 
Hills,  was  with  bim  at  (he  haystack  prayer 
meetings,  and  between  them  a  very  endeared 
friendship  was  early  formed.  He  was  among 
the  first  in  his  native  laud  who  devoted  Ibem 
selves  to  the  cause  of  foreign  mibsiODS  at  a 
time  when  the  subject  had  excited  little  alien 
tloD  in  America,  and  before  any  except  the  little 
band  of  brethren  (see  biographical  sketch  of 
Mills)  had  thought  of  making  it  a  personal  con 
cern.  At  Aodover  Seminary,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1612,  be  labored  wiib  Mills  and  others 
0  promote  a  spirit  of  missions  amon^  the 
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formation  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  But  his  name  and 
that  of  Hull  were  withdrawn  lest  tbe  Associa- 
tion should  be  alarmed  at  (be  expense  of  sup- 
porting so  many  misaiouaries.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1813,  aud  studied  medicine  two 
years  in  Philadelphia,  preaching  while  there  to 
destitute  congrepilions,  and  also  employed  as  a 
city  missionary.  Ordained  181i5  at  Newbury- 
port  with  Mills,  Warren,  Meigs,  Poor,  and Rird- 
well,  he  sailed  the  same  year,  October  22d,  for 
Cevlon.  On  leaving  his  native  land  he  said : 
"  1  have  been  waning  with  anxiety  almost 
eight  yeai-B  for  an  opportunity  to  go  and  preach 
Christ  among  (he  heathen,  I  have  oflen  wept 
at  tbe  long  delay;  but  the  day  on  which  I  now 
bid  farewell  to  nrv  native  land  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life."  He  reached  Ceylon  Mai-ch  23d, 
1816.  His  health  having  soon  failed,  be  took  a 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  returned 
without  much  benefit.     He  continued  however 
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to  perform  missionary  work  and  to  render  ira- 
jKirtanl  service  ns  a  physician  for  four  years. 
He  died,  after  intensely  painful  sufferings,  in 
.Jaffna,  Ceylon,  August  3d,  1833,  and  was 
buried  at  Tillipally. 

Richards,  William,  b.  Plainfield,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  August  2Sd.  1793;  graduated  iit  Wil- 
liams College  1819,  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1833:  sailed  November  29lh.  s" 


.cated  iu  tbe  United  Slates.  He  was  stationed  at 
Labflina,  on  Maui.  In  1837  he  visited  bis  native 
land  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  arriving  in 
May  and  returning  in  November.  In  18SI8  the 
king  and  chiefs  requested  him  to  become  iheir 
teacher  in  the  science  of  goveinment  and  laws, 
and  also  their  chaplain  and  inlerpreler  in  tlieir 
intercourse  with  foi-eigoers.  As  he  was  well 
fitted  for  tbe  posiliou,  aud  bad  tbe  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  chiefs,  and  people,  the  mis- 
sion and  the  Prudential  Committee  approved  of 
his  amipliauce  wjili  their  request.  He  was 
accordingly  released  from  the  mission  and  bis 
connection  with  tbe  Board,  "lliat  he  might 
guide  the  infant  steps  of  the  government  as  il 
went  onward,  relaxing  the  bauds  of  despotism, 
and  forming  relations  with  the  great  Cbrislian 
world."  The  government  up  to  this  time  was 
an  absolute  despotism,  the  chiefs  sole  proprie- 
tors >S  the  soil,  and  the  people  virtually  slaves. 
Dr  Anderson,  who  knew  Mr,  Richards  well, 
having  been  his  class-mate  iu  the  theological 
seminary,  testifies  to  his  "  intelligence,  his 
sound  judgment,  and  utmost  disinterestedness. " 
In  1840  tbe  king  conferi-ed  upon  the  people  a 
constitution,  recognizing  Hie  three  divisions  of 
king  legislature,  and  judges,  and  defining  tbe 
duties  of  each.  The  code  of  laws  adopted  by  the 
nobles  and  people  was  Irnnslated  into  Hawaiian 
by  Mr.  Ricnams.  occupying  328  pages.  From 
1843  to  1845  he  was  absent  on  a  mission  to 
secure  the  acknowledgemciit  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Islands  by  Great  Britain,  Franiw, 
and  the  United  Stales.  After  Ibis  recognition 
by  foreign  powers,  he  was  sent  as  embassador 
to  England  and  other  courts.  On  his  return  in 
1845  be  was  apiiointed  minister  of  public 
Instruction,  whicli  olUce  be  held  till  his  death, 
November  Tth,  1847.  His  influence  with  the  king 
and  government  was  very  great.  The  mission 
thus  speak  of  bim  ;  "  For  many  years  lie  was 
an  elhcient  and  self-denying  niis.sionary.  He 
always  displayed  a  deep  aud  cordial  sympathy 
with  our  work,  and  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  tbe  Hawaiian  race.  As  the  ad- 
visor of  tbe  king  and  chiefs,  be  was  often  em- 
barrassed by  the  opposition  of  foreigners;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  government  to 
the  end.  and  when  be  died  tbe  grateful  nation 
decreed  a  pension  to  his  widow. 

Ribe,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in 
Masai-land,  northeast  of  Fi^retown.  Mission 
station  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches; 
7  native  preachers,  1  chapel,  108  church-mem- 
bers, 54  Sunday  scholars. 

Richmond  (1).  an  ont-stalion  of  Ibe 
S.  P.  Q.  Mission  at  Grabamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Africa.  (2)  Mission  station  of  the  United 
Free  Churches  in  New  Zealand  ;  70  church- 
members,  1  chapel,  230  Sunday  scholars. 

Rietfantcin,  a  town   in  Great  NamaquQ' 

_j  c_._.i.  Africa,  near  Keetmanshoop.    Jlis- 
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sion  station  of  the  Rhenisb  Missionary  Society; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  1  female  missionary,  75 
communicants,  100  scholars. 

Rin  Version.— The  Bifi  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Shilha.  and  ijelonga  to  the  Hamitic  group  of  ibe 
laiigua^s  o£  Africa.  It  is  spoken  by  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  part  of 
Morocco  Mr,  William  Mackiotosh,  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  Tan- 
eiem.  translated  nine  cbapters  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  were  tentatively  printed  in 
Arabic  tj^w  in  1888,  As  tiieae  few  chapters  of 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  version  were  much  admired 


Rigfj^,  Stephen  R,,  b.  Steubenvllle.  Ohio, 
U.  8.  A.,  March  35lii,  1813;  grailuated  atjefler- 
aon  College;  studied  theology  at  Alleghany 
Seminary;  ordained  April  6Hi,  1837;  went  at 
ODCC,  with  Mi's,  Riggs.underappointmentof  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  the  mission  amotig  the  Da- 
kolas.  Here  lie  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
success  in  missiooary  and  literary  woi'k  at  vari- 
ous places  till  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1862,  when, 
barely  escaping  with  his  life,  he  Qed  to  SI,  Paul, 
returning  soon  as  chaplain  of  the  military  forces 
sent  to  suppress  the  outbreak.  For  three  years 
he  dwelt  at  St.  Anthony,  making  frequent  and 
important  visits  to  the  Dakota  prisoners  at  Fort 
Snclling  and  other  posts.  In  186S  he  removed 
to  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  engaged  in  winter  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  spending  the  summer  in  active  mis- 
sionary service,  reiaininK  his  connection  with 
the  Board  till  the  transfer  in  1883  of  the  Indian 
Mission  to  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary 
As.sociafioD.  Afl£r  a  long  and  painful  illness 
he  died,  August  34lh,  1863,  aged  71,  having 
spent  over  45  years  in  active  and  successful 
work  among  the  Indians.  Dr.  Rigga  reduced 
the  Dakota  language  to  a  written  form,  or^n- 
izing  an<l  adapting  it  to  religious  expression, 
and  translated  into  it  nearly  the  entire  Bibtu. 
He  prepared  also  a  Dakota  dictionary  of  more 
than  18,000  words,  which  was  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  Upwards  of  50  volumes, 
reli^ous  and  liteniry,  partly  translated,  partly 
original,  were  prepared  by  him  for  the  use  of 
Ihe  Dakolas  in  their  language.  He  lived  to  see 
ten  churches  oreanised  and  elBcienl.  under  na- 
tive pastors.  Of  his  eight  children,  five  entei'ed 
the  missionary  field,  four  among  tiie  Indians 
and  one  in  China,  "  Dr.  Riggs,"  says  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "Missionary  Herald,"  "was  an  un- 
common man,  and  was  ordained  and  strength' 
ened  to  an  uncommon  work.  It  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  o!  few  to  do  a  more  important  work  for 
the  triumph  of  the  gospel."  Dr.  Riggs  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Beloit  C<^Iege,  Wis., 
and   ttSt    of    LL.D,  from    Jefferson    College, 

Rlnicellaube,   William   Tobiati,  b. 

Scheidclwitz,  Prusaa;  edncaled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle;  sailed  1797  for  India  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  and  was  stationed  at 
Calcutta.  Suddenly  without  any  ailequate  rea- 
son he  resigned  and  sailed  for  England,     He 
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along  the  coast  from  Tuticorin  to  Cape  Com- 
orin.  There  was  a  scattered  community  of 
Christians  hrouglit  into  the  fold  through  cale- 
chists  sent  by  Schwartz,  but  they  were  very 
ignorant  and  their  lives  incoDsislent.  Ringel- 
taube  earnestly  set  himself  to  correct  their  abuses, 
and  impart  sound  religious  instruction.  He  was 
very  eccentric,  but  wholly  devoted,  and  endured 
much  privation  and  persecution.  His  work  was 
a  genuine  work  of  usefulness  among  Christians 
and  natives.  Before  settling  in  Travancore  be 
spent  a  year  In  Madras  in  the  study  of  Tamil. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  had  not  only  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  language  so  as  to  lie 
able  to  write  it.  but  had  also  completed  a  small 
dictionary  in  Enelisli  and  Tamil.  Early  in  1606 
he  went  from  Ti'anquebar  to  Tuticorin,  where 
he  found  a  (!ongregatk>n  of  fifty  Christians,  to 
whom  heat  once  began  to  preach.  He  travelled 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  preaching  every- 
where, and  baptizing  many  adults  and  children. 
He  went  also  to  Tnchinopoly,  where  he  bap- 
tized !hiriy-six  adults.  Through  the  kind  of- 
fices of  Col.  C.  Macauley,  British  resident  at  the 
court  of  Travancore,  he  received  permission 
from  the  rajah  to  reside  at  MalSdi,  to  the  s<iuth 
of  the  Ghauts,  and  to  erect  a  chorcb  there. 
This  was  the  first  station  of  the  L.  M.  8.  in  that 
province.  Here  he  trained  two  young  men  for 
Ihe  minishy.  He  lived  in  a  most  primitive 
fashion.  He  occupied  a  small  native  hut,  hia 
only  articles  of  furniture  a  rude  table,  two 
stools,  and  a  cot.     His  habits  were  of  tie  sim- 

Slest  character.  "  Scarcely  an  article  of  his 
res.s,"says  Mr.  Hough,  "  was  of  English  man- 
ufacture. He  seldom  had  a  coat  to  his  back, 
except  when  furnished  with  one  by  a  friend  in 
his  occasional  visits  to  Palamcotla.  Expending 
his  stipend  on  hlspoorpeople.  his  personal  wants 
seem  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts." 
By  the  end  of  1813  there  were  677  communi- 
cants at  all  tbc  stations.  It  was  his  custom  to 
visit  each  congreeatiou  twice  a  month.  In  18IS, 
in  the  midst  of  nis  useful  labors,  he  suddenly 
left  bis  people,  no  one  knew  why.  He  called 
on  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Madras,  with  whom 
he  spent  an  evening,  without  a  coat,  though 
about  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  sea,  and  with  a 
hat  of  native  manufacture.  No  one  ever  knew 
whither  he  went,  nor  was  he  ever  heard  of 
again. 

Rio  Clara,  a  tovin  in  Sao  Paulo,  South 
Brazil.  Climate  temperate.  Population  13,- 
600,  Language  Portuguese.  Religion  Roman 
Catholic.  Natives  civilized  but  uncultured. 
Mission  station  Presbyterian  Church  (North) 
1873;  3  married  missionaries,  1  single  lady.  9 
native  helpers,  3  out-slations,  4  churches,  337 
church -members. 

RIo  d«  Janeiro,  commonly  called  Rio, 
the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city  of  South  America.  It  issituated  on 
one  of  the  tinest  harbors  of  tbo  world,  75  miles 
west  of  Cape  Frio.  The  bay  is  land-locked,  and 
is  entered  from  the  south,  and  extends  inland  17 
miles,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  18  miles,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  most  secure  and  spacious  bav- 
in the  world.  The  city  itself,  like  Rome,  is 
built  on  seven  hills,  and  the  houses  with  their 
white  walls  and  rod  roofs,  clustering  in  the  val- 
ley or  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  green 
slopes,  present  a  most  picturesque  appearance 
as  one  approaches  from  the  sea.  The  old  part 
of  the  town  lies  nearest  the  bay,  while  tha 
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elegantly  built  new  (own  is  situated  on  the 
west  of  it.  Here  are  fine  atreela,  bandsome 
public  bnildiuga,  hospitals,  asylums,  ovei-  fifty 
chapels  and  churclies,  and  many  conveuls  and 
nunneries.  A  naliooal  college,  academy  of 
medicine,  theological  seminary,  and  a  national 
library  meet  the  literary  and  educational  wants 
of  the  people.  A  splendid  aqueduct  cnnveys 
pure  spring- water  from  a  mountain  lliree  miles 
southwest  of  the  city.  The  climale  is  tropical, 
raugiug  from  54°  in  August  to  97°  in  Decem- 
ber. The  annual  raiufnll  is  about  60  inches, 
one-fifth  of  that  falling  in  Februarj-.  The 
commerce  of  Hio  de  Janeiro  is  great  and  steadily 
incrtasing.      As  Brazil  is  [he  greatest  coiFee- 

firoduting  country  in  the  wofld,  Rio  is  the 
ftrgest  coffee-exporting  city.     The  population 
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Mission  station  of  the  Ifethodist  Episcopal 
Church  (South);  2  missionaries.  Southern 
Baptist  Convention;  3  missionaries  and  wives, 
1  female  missionary.  South  American  ilis- 
sionary  Society;  1  missionary  to  the  seamen. 
Presbyterian  Church  iNorlh);  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  1  church,  330  communicants,  67 
Sunday-scholars,  1  school,  19  pupils. 

RivcrfdBle,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  150  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  2'i 
miles  from  the  sea.  Mission  station  of  the 
Berlin  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  (1868); 
3  missionaries,  3  female  missionaries,  17  native 
helpers.  10  out-stations.  451  communicants. 
8.  P.  G.  (1857):  1  missionary. 

Rabbins,  Elijah,  b.  Thompson,  Conn., 
U.  8.  A,  March  19th.  1828:  graduated  »t  Yale 
College  1S56,  and  East  Wmdsor  Theological 
Seminary  1859;  ordained  August  3d:  sailed  as 
a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  September 
29th,  the  same  year,  for  the  Zulu  Mission,  whei-e 
he  and  his  wife  labored  for  uearly  ihirty  years, 
Mrs.  Bobbins  dying  October  aoih,  18B8,  He 
was  stationed  first  at  Umzumb),  but  the  latl«r 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  connection  wiili 
(he  Mission  TraiDing  School  at  Adams.  He 
died  there  June  30lh,  1889.  Mr.  Tyler  writes; 
"  He  had  spoken  of  the  deep  interest  lie  fell  in 
the  theological  department  at  Adams,  and  his 
gladness  tuat  I  cuuld  give  to  the  students  a 
course  of  lectures  on  pastoral  duties.  The 
seminary  for  training  Zulu  men  for  tbe  mission 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Robbins' 
zeal  and  perseverance.  The  native  laborers 
now  in  the  field  are  ready  to  testify  to  the  dili- 
gence and  thoroughness  of  their  teacher," 

Robertson,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  near  Cape  Town.  Population,  13,000. 
Mission  station  of  the  S.  P.  G.;  1  missionary, 
300  church-members. 

Rock  Fountain,  a  town  in  Ixopo,  Natal, 
East  South  Africa,  wiiere  Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  8. 
Clarke  (Friends)  have  worked  among  liie  Zulu 
Kafirs  since  1870.  These  natives  are  a  fine  race, 
but  very  degraded,  although  they  gladly  wel- 
come the  missiunary,  and  are  especially  glad  to 
have  their  children  educated. 

Rodoito,  a  (own  on  the  coast  of  Roume- 
lia.  West  Turkey,  80  miles  west  of  Conslnnti- 
nop1e,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  great 
route  west  of  Corsfanlinople  It  has  large 
caravansaries  and   khans,   and   is  the  seat  of 
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Rolwein,  an  out-station  of  the  Moravian 
Mission  at  Elukolweui  between  that  town  and 
Bethesda  in  Grioualand.  East  South  Africa. 
The  chief  of  the  Kalir  tribe  occupying  this  dis- 
trict lias  given  the  mission  a  favorable  site  for  a 
school-house,  and  has  promised  that  24childrea 
will  atl«nd  the  school. 

RomH,  one  of  the  southern  Moluccas,  East 
Indies,  under  Dutch  authority,  lias  about  l.OOO 
inhabitants,  of  whom  280  are  Christians.  But 
these  Christians  offer  sacrifices  to  the  idols 
and  have  never  seen  that  "assistant  pastor" 
which  the  Dutch  goveinment  Is  su|>posed  to 
pay  for  since  it  compelled  the  missionaries  to  go. 

Roman  Cntboltc  Ml  salons  .—By  this 
we  do  not  mean  the  mediujval  missions  apper- 
taining to  the  yet  undivided  Western  Church, 
but  those  which  have  lieen  undertaken  since  the 
Reformation,  by  the  Komim  Catholics  as  dis- 
lincl  from  the  Pi-otestants. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  tbe  heathen  were  undcriaken  to 
make  good  iliu  losses  of  Itoinc  from  the  great 
Protestant  defection.  Xo  doubt  this  was  a. 
powerful  motive.  As  Canning  said  of  bis  i>at- 
rouHge  of  tbe  Spauisti-American  revolts,  Rome 
desired  'to  call  a  new  world  Into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  theold."  But,  as  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  iVarneck,  tbe  prime  motive  was  the 
sudden  enlargement  of  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Spanish  and  Poiluguese  discoveries.  Air. 
Mackenzie,  in  bis  historj'  of  Spanish- America. 
Slates  that  tiom  the  verj'  first  a  pure  zeal  glowed 
in  the  bosom  of  tbe  Spanish  Church,  audof  the 
Spanish  State,  both  to  convert  the  newly-dis- 
covered natives,  and  to  protect  them  against  (he 
rapacious  adventurers  wiio  poured  out  from  the 
Iberian  pciiinsuta,  and  that  both  efforts  were 
unremitting  and  slowly  effective,  though  not 
until  great  multitudes  lia<l  been  svi'epl  away. 
Of  both  efforts  Las  Casas  was  the  illustrious 
exemplification. 

Rome  has  never  ctaiined  the  right  to  com- 
pel unbelievers  to  i-eceive  baptism.  Thomas 
Aquinas  distinctly  disavows  tliis  right  for  tbe 
Church,  and  even  in  Spain  tbe  bishops  at  various 
limes  rebuked  the  zeal  of  the  princes  for  forcible 
proselytism.  But  us  the  rebukes  of  Alcuin  did 
not  deter  Charles  (he  Great  from  his  policy  of 
forcing  Christianity  upon  the  Saxons,  so  those 
of  the  Spanish  bishops  were  often  equally  In- 
effective to  prevent  the  forcible  proselytizing  of 
Jews  and  Moors.  In  tho  south,  as  In  lue  north, 
religious  unity  was  rightly  esteemed  by  the 
rulers  the  only  certniu  foundation  of  civil 
unity,  and  the  State  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
deterred  by  the  inconsistency  of  forcible  prose- 
lytism with  the  gospel  from  applying  it  where 
it  was  likely  to  avail.  AikI  the  Itotnau  Church, 
which  maiulains  her  own  right  to  compel  tbe 
baptized  to  remain,  (hereby  broke  the  force  of 
her  pmttat  againsi  compelting  the  unbaptized 


empliaalzes  the  necessity  of  inward  appropria- 
tion of  Ihe  gospel 
Spanish  America. — Here  there  appears  to 
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worship,  for  Rome  holds  that  the  worship  ot 
tlie  true  God,  as  practised  by  Cliristians  or 
JbWs,  lias  ftlone  a.  right  to  demand  toleratioD  of 
a  Christian  government.*  It  is  doublful  how 
far  she  would  extend  this  allowance,  even  to 
Mohammedanism.  But  the  actual  incorpora- 
tion (if  the  American  natives  into  ttie  Christian 
CUiirch  was  essentially  the  work  of  persuasion. 
The  conquered  Indians,  indeed,  except  where 
they  retreated  as  untamable  tribes  into  the 
Andes  or  the  Sierras,  had  little  reluctance  to 
accept  the  forms  of  the  conquering  religion.  A 
French  priest,  however,  declares  that  the  Mexi- 
cans are  Catliolics,  but  arc  not  Christians,  as 
Soiuliey  saysof  the  common  people  of  England 
before  the  Wesleys,  who  had  gone  through 
two  religions,  but  were  not  yet  evangelized. 
TheSpantih-AmericanWesley,  ilistobefem-ed, 
is  yet  to  come. 

The  tlrst  Mexican  missionaries  were  Francis- 
cans, They  are  charged  witli  having  after- 
wards, at  least  iu  Northern  Mexico,  liecome 
bard  slaveholders,  who  brought  hack  their  run- 
away Indians  with  the  lasso.  But  it  does  not 
appear  tliat  any  sliadow  rests  on  ilie  name  of 
the  early  missionaries.  They  came  first  in  1539 
from  Ghent.  One  of  them,  as  Kalliar  relates, 
Pedro  <ie  Miisa,  a  simple  liiy^biother,  who  de- 
voted fifty  years  of  unwearied  activity  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  his  Indians, 
reports  in  1528  In  his  Prnviucial.  that  in  six 
years  they  had  incorporated  200,000  souls  with 
the  Church  ot  Christ;  in  eight  years  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  Is  said  to  have  been  metro- 
politan of  a  million  Christians.  This  splendid 
see  was  refused  by  Musa,  and  also  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth's  near  relative,  Pedro  of 
Ghent,  likewise  a  simple  lay-brother.  He 
writes  to  his  imperial  kinsman:  "Because  the 
people  possessa  peculiar  skil  fulness,  I  can  truly 
aay  that  there  are  among  them  good  copyists, 
preachers,  and  singers,  who  might  well  be  can- 
tors iu  Yonr  Majesty's  chapel.  In  a  school  and 
chapel  built  here  there  are  every  day  600  boys 
Instructed.  A  hospital  has  been  put  up  near 
our  cloister,  which  is  a  great  comfort,  and  a, 
means  of  conversion,"  "Most  heartily,  and  in 
the  true  evangelical  temper,  he  raised  bis  voice 
to  plead  agaiust  all  oppression  of  the  natives." 
The  Mexican  Indians,  however,  unlike  tlie 
■West  Indian  and  the  Peruvian,  were  treated 
mildly,  or  at  least  with  comparative  mildness, 
except  in  the  mountain  mines. 

In  1536  appeared  the  first  Dominicans,  who 
henceforth  lumislied  most  of  the  bishops. 
Then  came  Augustinlans,  Antony  de  Hob  being 
the  most  distlngnfshed.  In  1572  came  Jesuits, 
who  went  into  New  Mexico,  where  they  have 
always  remained  the  chief  influence.  By  their 
skilful  kindness  they  allured  the  natives  from 
the  cliffs  and  canons,  and  established  tUem  in 

1416  baneful  Inquisition  was  soon  trans- 
planted. The  Indians,  however,  were  not  so 
much  exposed  to  it  as  the  whites,  partly  from 
their  simplicity,  partly  from  the  contempt  in 
which  their  intellects  were  held  as  hardly  ca- 
pable of  heresy  (though  sometimes  of  pagan 
practices),  and  partly  from  repeated  royal  edicts 
of  exemption,  lest  haciendas  and  mines  should 
be  deprived  of  their  peons.f    The  devotion  of 

■  Indeed,  It  la  doubttril  whether  she  allows  the  public 
t  It  raged,  however,  terribly,  notwIlhstaudiDg. 
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ot  Penance  was 
most  edifying,  confession  of  sin  being  a  main 
element  of  the  Aztec  religion.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  up  to  this  century  few  of 
them  were  thought  mentally  competent  (o  be 
admitted  to  the  communion,  although  a  rite 
analogous  to  this  was  also  found  iu  their  old 
religion.  Tliat  this  estimate  was  too  disparag- 
ing 13  beyond  all  question.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  pure  Indians  of  Mexico  commonly  lead 
their  classes  in  the  schools. 

Mexico,  converted,  became  in  her  turn  a  basis 
of  missions.  Fiom  her  the  Philippines  and 
Ladrones  were  Christianized,  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  laid  waste.  Yet  Sir  John  Bowring, 
it  appears,  regards  the  present  condition  of  the 
Philippines  ;is  testifying  to  the  judicious  kind- 
ness of  the  Jesuits. 

The  Indians  of  the  West  Indies,  a  gentle  and 
pleasing  race,  but  of  singular  vileness  of  morals, 
who  turned  their  memoiial  visits  to  the  tombs  in- 
to veritable  orgiesotlewdness.met  the  first  ware 
of  Spanish  adventure,  tierce,  cruel,  and  rapa- 
cious, as  yet  unchecked  by  the  slower  steps  of 
civil  justice  or  religious  benevolence,  and  were 
almost  at  once  swept  away.  We  lament  the 
cruelty,  but  cannot  think  that  the  world  lost 
much  in  the  disappearance  of  so  depraved  a 

Peru  was  conquered  in  1538,  and  after  twenty 

fears  of  disturbances  was  brought  to  tranquil- 
ity in  1555  by  the  viceroy  Mendoza,  who  took 
care  to  provide  the  natives  with  priests  of  good 
conduct.  The  Indians  passed  easily  from  the 
mild  paganism  of  sun-worship  into  a  nominal  aud 
formal  Catholicism.  Throughout  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America  little  paios  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  build  up  an  intelligent  Christian- 
ity that  shall  deeply  influence  the  heart  and 
life.  Yet  thai  may  have  been  true  of  South 
America  whicli  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  states  of  Mexico,  namely,  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  seems  there  to  have  been  mainly 
concerned  about  the  shell  of  Christianity,  but 
lias  by  DO  means  altogether  withheld  the  sub- 
stance, and  thatnow  and  Ihenthereis  a  preacher 
of  enlightened  and  energetic  apprehensions  of 
evangelical  truth.  Some  one  remarks  of  the 
Indians  uf  California  that  they  are  devoted  to 
Catholicism  with  all  their  hearts,  and  that  all 
their  highest  feelings  and  ideas  are  intertwined 
with  it. 

Tlie  famous  Jesuit  mission  of  Paraguay  was 
established  in  1586,  after  the  intolerable  tyranny 
of  the  Spaniai-ds  had  ton^  rendered  fruitless  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Franciscans  and  some  lesser 
orders  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
The  Jesuits  wisely  Judged  that  the  Spaniards 
needed  reconvening  first,  and  turned  their  ef- 
forts towards  their  reformation  with  so  good 
effect,  that  before  long  the  Indians,  believing 
at  length  that  there  must  be  something  in  a  re- 
ligion which  could  change  the  conduct  ot  the 
wliites,  began  to  return  to  Christianity,  or  to 
seek  baptism  for  the  first  time.  The  Jesuits 
were  indefatigable.  There  was  no  tropical 
wilderness  too  intricate  or  wide-stretching  for 
them  to  traverse,  no  water  too  wide  for  them 
to  cross  in  their  hollow  logs,  no  rock  or  cave 
too  dangerous  for  them  to  climb  or  enter,  no 
Indian  tribe  too  dull  or  refractory  for  them  to 
undertake.  "Their  only  weapons  were  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  language  of  love."  Tho 
Jesuit,  like  a  Christian  Orpheus,  would  often 
go  up  and  down  the  rivers  drawing  the  savages 
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to  bim  by   the    force    of    music    and   sacred  themselves,   never  to  Indian  fierceness  or  im- 

Bong.  iiiomlity,  but  lr>o  often  to  the  gitissnesa  of  In- 

The  niissiotiaries,  apparently  beeomlng  con-  dlun  superstition.  But  lie  remarks  thai  the  blind 

Tinced  that  the  i-efoiinaliiiu  among  the  Span-  hatred  "ith  which  the  EDslish  followed  them 

iards.  though  sutllcienl  to  set  tlie  good  work  of  up  in  the  inhospitable  renoits  in  which  lliey 

lodiau  conversion  in  motion,  was  neither  ex-  bore  every  hardsliip  for  the  love  of  God  and 

tensive  nor  deep  enough  to  make  them,  on  the  men,  makes  it  harder  For  us  to  resent  the  per- 

wbole,  desirable  neiglibors  for  their  converts,  seculions  which  our  missions  have   so   often 

obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain  uulhoiity  to  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  ua- 

goveru  their  20U,000  or  300,000  neophytes  with  lions. 

entirely  independent   authority.     Under  their  The  most  triumphant  fields  of  Roman  Calh- 

mild  control,  resting  purely  on  persuasion,  the  olic  missions  have  been  India  and  China,  and 

Guai'an is  las  these  Indians  were  calledl  enjoyed  a  for  awhile  Japan.     Here  too,  unhappily   (that 

hundredandsixtyyeai-sufsiinplehappiDessunlil  is,  in  India  and  China),  llie   dark  slindow    of 

the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1T6T.     "Tbesucial  Jesuit  accommodation  to  Leatheuisui  has  been 

system  established  m  Paraguay,"  says  the  Eu-  the  deepest. 

cyclopedia  liritauuica,  "was  the  most  effectual  Ikdu,— The  'first  Christians  from  Europe 
ever  contrived  for  reclaiming  the  Indians  from  were  the  Portuguese,  who  lauded, under  the  lend 
their  savage  mode  of  life:  but  even  its  success  of  Vasco  da  Gania,  in  1408,  at  Calicut,  on  the 
^ows  how  hopeless  fs  the  attempt  to  raise  the  southwest  coast.  The  dissensions  of  Ibe  many 
American  tribes  to  the  rank  of  thoroughly  clvi-  independent  states  o|^ned  the  way  for  their 
Uzed  nations.  Tbe  Jesuits  were  able  to  iuiro-  contjuests,  of  which,  in  1510,  Goa  became  the 
duce  settled  liahils  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  cupiiat.  Here  a  bishopric  was  eslablisbed. 
religion  and  the  arts  among  the  lUdians  oulv  by  which  was  then  raised  into  an  archhisboprlc, 
means  of  the  personal  ascendancj- they  acquired  whose  Incuinlient  bore  and  still  hears  tbe  title 
over  them.  It  was  a  few  superior  minds  gain-  of  Pi'imale  of  the  East.*  His  metropolitan  au- 
ing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  horde  of  ihorlly  formerly  extended  from  Southeui  Af- 
savages,  then  employing  the  influence  they  ac'  rica  1o  China.  The  Iiiquisilion.  unhappily  but 
quired  to  lead  Ibeui  as  children,  giving  them  inevilabl;r>  "'as  also  established  in  Goa,  in  all  its 
such  portions  of  instruction  as  taught  them  to  baneful  rigor.  But  neither  Archbishop  nor  In- 
trust implicitly  In  their  guides,  working  alter-  qnisiilon  cuiiUI  accomplish  much  amid  tbe  flood 
nately  on  their  fears,  their  pride,  their  kind  of  sheer  iingudlhiess  which  poured  in  from  £u- 
affecliona,  but  uever  fully  revealing  to  them  the  rope.  The  reputed  wealth  of  India  luought  an 
springs  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  were  innumerable  com|>any  of  adventurers,  whose 
governed.  The  incurable  Indolence  of  the  sav-  unrestrained  profligacy  moved  the  indigualion 
ages  rendered  it  necessary  to  prescribe  the  labor  and  hicurred  the  indignant  rebukes  of  the  Hlu- 
as  tjiak-work,  and  to  carry  it  on  under  Ihe  con-  dus  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  iiticertain  en- 
slant  inspection  of  the  missionaries.  Tbe  plan  denvors  of  Diego  de  Borba  and  of  Miguel  Va;;, 
of  cultivating  the  ground  in  common  and  of  Vicar-General  of  Goa,  to  extend  the  gospel  ac- 
storing  the  produce  m  magazines,  out  of  which  com|)lished  little.  They  established  a  school  in 
the  wants  of  each  family  wcie  supplied,  was  Goa,  it  is  true,  for  tbe  Christian  training  of 
resorted  to  as  a  check  upon  their  Improvident  youngpeoplefromlndia,  Chiua.and  Abyssinia, 
habits.  In  short,  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  which  did  good  service  for  many  years.  "But 
missionaries  were  everywhere,  and  the  social  still,"  saj-sKalkar,  "there  was  lacking  1o  the 
system  was  held  together  entirely  by  their  work  of  conversion  anything  like  a  fixed  phin, 
knowledge  and  address.  When  these  were  and  a  rule  of  orderly  proceeding,"  At  last  the 
withdrawn  the  fabric  soon  fell  into  ruins,  and  right  men  appeared  in  the  Jesuits. 
the  Indians  relapsed  into  their  idolatry  and  May  6th,  15i2,  there  landed  In  Goa  the  illus. 
savage  hshita."  trious  Francis  Xavier.     Of  the  high  nobility  of 

According  to  the  "  Handbook  of  Foreign  Spain,  distinguished  for  learning  and  for  elo- 
Missions,"  the  whole  number  of  Catholic  In-  quence,  he  had,  in  Paris,  been  brought  over  by 
diansin  all  America,  outside  of  those  who  were  his  fellow-Spaniard  and  fellow-Basque,  Ignatius 
once  subject  lo  Spain  or  Portugal,  Is  to  be  esti-  Loyola,  from  visions  of  earthly  glory  to  a  bum- 
mated  at  about  40,000.     Of  course  the  Spanish-     Ing  zeal  for  the  can-"  "'  '■^'•"  "-■ '  "-r  o 

American  states  are  no  longer  properly  mission  which  In  his  mind  n 

ground.  there  is  no  reason   to  suppose  tnat   even   tlie 

Canada. — Jesuit  missions  in  Canada  have  been  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  any  possible  diverg- 

most  fascinatingly  described  by  Mr.  Parkman.  ence  between  Iheiii  ever  fell  upon  the  sim]iTe 

The  heroism,  both  natural  and  regenerate,  the  loyally  of  liis  mind.     Of  Jesuit  astuteness  and 

humbleness  and  unswervlngness  of  devotion  to  accommodation  to  a  worldly  standai'd,  as  they 

the  most  dreary  and  unfruitful  field  of  labor,  afterwards  developed  lUemselves   bolb  abroad 

tbe  patience  and  sweetness  of  temper  of  these  and  at  home,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 

heroes  of   the   faith,  form  one  of  the  noblest  been  a  trace  in  Xavier.     Bunny  frankness  was 

chapters  of  church  history.     Almost  or  quite  the  essence  of  his  character.     Himself  one  of 

all  the  original  missionaries  died  as  inanyrs,  the  original  Jesuits,  he  followed  the  wise  tern- 

commonly  under  atrocious  torments,  which  yiey  perance  of  its  policy,  and  neither  affected  nor 

always  had  in  view,  but  from  which  they  never  shunned   privations  and   austerities.     For  the 

shrank.    Theberoic  Brebeuf,  before  his  martyr-  most  part,  however,  he  trod  the  way  of  hard' 

dom,  which  he   sufllered  conjointly  with  Pere  ship.     He  watched  through  the  night  with  the 

Lallemont,  had   baptized   7,000  Hurons.     The  sick;    visited   the   piisons;   trod   halt-shod   the 

Huron  Mission,  says  Kalkar,  was  the  most  hril-  glowing  sands  of  the  Indian  coast  lo  care  for 

liant  point  of  the  Jesuit  labors  In  Canada;  but  the  spiritual  and  the   temporal  wants  of  the 

the  fierce   Iro<jUois,    destroying  the  tribe,  de-  oppressed  pearl-fishers;   met   their   savage  op- 

slroyed  the  mission.      Kalkar  rightly  laments ^__ 

the  measure  In  which  the  Jesuits  accommodated  '  He  has  latelj'  been  raised  to  the  nuik  of  a  PMriarch. 
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pressors  wii!i  dauntless  courase.  witli  only  the 
cross  !□  his  hand,  and  m  the  might  of  the  spirit, 
by  the  simple  power  of  his  rebuke,  inspired 
them  witli  such  terror  thai  they  lied  No  von 
der  that,  himself  oa  It  were  a  visible  Ch  i  he 
suoQ  couuted  so  many  thousands  of  conve  Cs 
from  among  the  heatbea  that  his  vo  ce  of  en 
failed  for  weariuess,  and  bis  arms  uk  e\ 
liausted  in  the  act  of  baptizing.  He  had  udeed 
in  tliese  rapid  »ud  myriiid  conversions  o  sub 
mit  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  rea  e  pa  C 
of  bis  ueophytes  very  ignorant  of  LL  la  y, 
although  he  took  care  to  have  the  catechism 
tniuslaled  Into  Tamil,  and  to  supply  the  new 
congregations  with  priests  as  fast  as  possible, 
lejivmg  them  meanwhile  In  the  care  of  his  most 
trusty  laymen.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
thill  Xiivier.  whose  labors  were  spread  over  so 
wide  a  Held,  both  In  India  and  Japan,  laid  the 
foundations  of  any  very  liiorou^b  instruction 
of  his  converts.  He  might  have  done  more  had 
he  siityud  lunger.  But  popular  iustrucliou  has 
never  been  the  strong  point  of  Calhollcism  in 
general  or  of  Sptmlsh  Qutbolicism  in  particular. 
Sir  Williiim  Hunter,  however,  says  that  the 
elder  n^lsslunaries  of  the  lioiivin  Oaibulic  Church 
in  India  were  far  too  indifferent  lo  popular  in. 
struction.  but  that  the  modern  missionaries 
have  at  last  become  convinced  that  tbey  can 
only  break  up  heathen  superstition  by  a  more 
Ihoraiigh  education,  and  that  they  are  now 
behind  none  in  their  zeal  for  It. 

Euiineiic  lloinan  Uiithollc  authorities,  and 
such  as  are  thoroughly  friendly  to  the  Jesuits, 
remark,  nevertheless,  that  the  results  of  their 
early  labors  in  India  hardly  answered  to  their 
zeal  and  wisdom  in  them  Of  course  they 
found  the  same  enormous  difficulties  that  still 
exist — the  strong  solidity  of  Mohammedanism, 
at  that  time  the  imjierial  though  nut  the  pre- 
vailing creed  of  India,  and  the  immovable  pre}' 
udices  of  BrahmlniCiil  caste.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  in  Qoa  itself  it  was  an  act  of  persecu- 
tion that  opened  the  way  to  a  somewhat  greater 
extension  of  Christianity.  In  1560  the  Portu- 
guese viceroy  banished  certain  leading  Brahmins 
Irora  Qoa,  whereupon  the  Jesuits  were  soon 
after  able  lo  baptize  some  18,000  converts. 

The  immovable  barrier  presented  by  Brahmin 
supremacy,  and  the  divisimis  of  caste,  finally 
led  the  Jesuits  into  a  system  of  accommodatJon 
—it  would  be  well  if  we  could  say  nothing 
worse^whicb  met  for  a  while  with  a  biilliant 
outward  success,  but  In  the  end  showed  Its 
hollowness  by  lis  ci)llupse.  A  Jesuit,  Hobert 
de  Nobili,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies of  Tuscany,  and  who  therefore  had  all  the 
aristocratic  habitudes  which  fitted  him  to  play 
his  new  part  to  perfection,  gave  himself  out  for 
a  Brahmin  of  the  west  allied  to  princes  (the  last 
assumption  being  the  truth);  perfected  himself 
iu  Sanskrit.  Tel ugu,  and  Tamil;  performed  the 
usual  Brahrainical  ceremonies;  suffered  only 
men  of  high  caste  to  approach  him,  and  re- 
ceived these  sealed  on  a  throne;  produced  a 
Sanscrit  book  which  he  declared  to  be  a  re- 
covered fifth  Veda,  and  produced  the  sworn 
attestation  of  bis  fellow-Jesuits  that  this  auda- 
cious forgery  bad  been  received  by  them  from 
the  god  Brahma,  as  conlainina  a  mrsterioas 
wisdom  which  alone  could  give  life.  Theiesult 
of  this  unscrupulous  falsehood  and  accommoda. 
lion  to  the  waya  of  heathenism  was  that  in 
vi>ftrs  he  bad  iraioed  over  seventj  leading 
3  had  accepted  the 
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Christian  doctrine  of  God,  creation,  immor- 
tality, atonement,  and  the  general  teachings  of 
Christian  morality,  and  had  abandoned  their 
lols,  but  who  retained  all  the  haughtiness  of 
Ct  e,  and  were  permitted  lo  sign  themselves 
w  th  the  sacred  aslies,  interpreted,  of  course,  as 
having  only  a  social  significance.  That  they 
we  e  allowed  to  bapll/e  their  children  by  Ibe 
old  heathen  names  does  not  signify  so  much,  as 
n  be  early  church  uo  one  scrupled  to  use  such 
names  as  Phoebe.  Demetrius,  Diolrephes,  Apol- 
los,  Uerinas,  and  the  like. 

The  accommodations  of  de  Kubili  and  his 
followei-s  did  not  disguise  from  the  Brahmins 
at  large  that  the  sages  of  Rome  proposed  to 
them  a  fundamentiUly  new  religion.  Angry 
oppositions  arose,  but  before  long  30,UUU  con- 
verts had  been  gathered.  Separate  churches 
were  built  for  the  higher  and  lower  castes,  the 
hitter  being_  rigoroiKly  forbidden  io  join  with 
the  former  in  their  worship,  while  the  Pariahs 
or  outcastes  were  forbidden  even  to  approach 
the  priests.  Even  the  last  sacraments  were 
administered  to  them  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  so 
that  the  administrator  might  not  be  defiled. 

One  of  Robert  de  Nobili's  chief  associates  was 
Juan  de  Brito,  sou  of  the  viceroy  of  Brazil. 
He  brought  great  numbers  to  the  faith  in  llie 
kingdom  of  Marava.  and  died  a  martyr  in  1603. 
Another  associate,  VeschI,  was  equally  able, 
learned,  successful,  and  heroic,  and  barely 
escaped  maityrdom.  He  lived  to  become  a 
mortal  antagonist  of  the  more  enlightened 
Danish  missionaries,  dying  in  1747. 

The  nccomraodatlons  of  Robert  de  Nobili  and 
the  Jesuits  to  heathenism  could  not  fail  loarouse 
great  scandal  at  home.  The  rumor  even  spread 
iJiat  de  Nobili  had  apostatized.  His  kinsman, 
the  great  Cardinal  Bellarmlue,  himself  a  Jesuit, 
though  belter  Informed  than  to  suppose  this, 
expressed  his  grief  over  such  principles  of  pro- 
ceeding, saying  (to  quote  from  Kalkar):  "The 
gospel  needs  no  such  false  coloring;  that  Brah^ 
mins  ai'C  not  converted  is  of  much  less  account 
than  that  Christians  should  not  preach  the 
gospel  with  joyful  openness.  The  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified  was  once  to  the  Jews  a  scan- 
dal, and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness;  bul  St.  Paul 
did  not  therefore  cease  to  preach  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified.  I  will  not."  he  continues,"  argue 
as  to  Individual  points,  but  cannot  refrain 
from  declaring  that  the  imitation  of  Brahmin- 
Ical  haughtiness  is  sadly  at  variance  with  the 
humility  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the 
observance  of  their  usages  has  something  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  the  faith. "  It  is  sad  to 
reflect  that  the  pressure  of  his  order  brought 
this  great  and  good  man  at  length  to  something 
very  much  like  a  retractation  of  these  sound 
and  evangelical  principles. 

The  other  orders  were  naturally  scandalized 
over  the  Jesuit  policy.  While  as  yet  it  was 
represented  at  Rome  that  nothing  was  intended 
beyond  an  allowance  of  certain  harmless  national 
usages,  Gregory  XV.,  in  16S3,  had  issued  a  bull 
not  unfavorable  to  the  Jesuits.  But  these  took 
occasion  thereby.  It  Is  said,  to  push  their  com- 
pliances farther  and  farther,  until  at  last  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom  at  large  was  in  a  ferment. 
Finally,  in  1703, the  Pope  sent  Cardinal  Toumoa 
to  India,  where,  after  thorough  investigation, 
he  suggested  the  decree  by  which,  in  1710, 
Clement  XI.  rigorously  fortrade  all  accommo- 
dations whatever  to  heathen  usages. 

I  he  Jesuits,  however,  paid  scarcely  the  least 
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Q  to  Ihe  decree,  aod  sood  obtained  from  were  established  about  two  centuries  ago.   They 

a  later  Pope.  Clement  XII.,  a  virtual  revocaliou.  are,  according  to  the  "Handbook,  divided 
But  at  last  Father  Norbert,  of  llie  Cnpucliins.  iato  live  nation alities,  including  13  vicariates 
came  to  Rome,  and  there  opened  Ihe  matter  apostolic.  Burma,  has  3,  nilli  14T  cburchcs 
with  so  much  insight  and  unreservedness,  that;  and  chapele,  88  EiiropcaD  and  11  native  priests, 
the  wise  and  upright  Benedict  XIV.,  in  the  hull  and  35,808  Catholica.  Cambodia  has  74  churches 
Omnium  soUieitudinum,  of  Octolier  Tlh,  1T44,  and  chapels,  23  European  priests,  and  16,380 
condemned  and  forbade  Ihe  Jesuit  practices  iu  Catholics.  Cochin  China  has  3  ricariales.  53G 
the  most  peremptory  terms.  Norhert's  life,  churches  and  chapels.  94  European  and  94  native 
however,  was  held  to  be  in  such  danger  Itora  priests,  and  134,307  Catholics.  &am  has  % 
Jesuit  revenge  that  the  Pope  gave  him  leave  to  vicariates,  67  churches  and  chapels,  43  Biiro- 
lay  aside  his  habit  for  better  disguise.  He  tied  pean  and  10  native  priests,  and  34,439  Catholics. 
from  land  to  laud,  taking  refuge  even  in  Proles-  Tonkin  has  5  vicariates.  830  churches  and 
tant  countries.  At  iast,  wh^'n  the  Jesuits  were  chapels,  82  European  and  358  native  priests,  and 
banishedfromPortngal.heEougblasafehurbor  487,483  Catholics,  lu  nil,  638,276  Ciithulics  in 
there.  "Meanwhile  iu  India,"  says  Kalkar,  an  estimaled  population  of  about  45,000,000. 
"things  remained  on  tlieold  footing:  Ihe  order  Tonkin  ami  Cochiu  China  have  been  eml- 
founded  for  the  vindication  of  the  Papacy  be-  neully  a  laiKl  of  martyrs.  The  '■  Handbook"  re- 
came  its  antagonist,  mocked  at  and  scorned  the  marks:  "  We  cannot  withhold  our  sincere  ad- 
other  ordei's,  engaged  iu  mercantile  and  other  miration  of  the  spirit  which  has  niihimled  both 
secular  undertukiu^s,  until  these  things  also  did  the  Europeau  miiuiionnries  and  the  ualivc  con- 
their  part  in  hastening  its  fall."  verts  of  these  missions.    We  uiny  quc^lon  some 

These  conversions  around   Goa,   proceeding  of  Ihe  methods  of  the  former  nun  the  customs 

from   Robert  de  Nobili  as  a  centre,  aie  to  be  of  the  latter;  but  In  llie  pR'sence  of  the  courage 

distinguished  from  those  hi  the  more  southern  and  devotion  of  the  nusskinarios,  and  the  spirit 

parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  among  Ihe  humbler  of  true  martyrs  manifested  by  liotli,  in  repealed 

classes,  who  did  not  provoke  so  much  disingenu-  and  tiery  persecutions,  we  have  uo  desire  to  de- 

ousiiess.     No  such  stain,  happily,  rests  ou  the  tract  from  Iheir  noble  exam))le.     The  converts 

memory  of  Xavier.     He  had  his  share  of  Span-  Id  these  missions  have  shown  a  manhood  and 

isb   imperiousness,  but  nothing  of  de  Nobili's  constancy  worthy  of  apostolic  times. 
Italian  craftiness.  "The  difference  between  these  missions  and 

The  residl  of  this  collapse  of  Jesuit  missions  those  of  India  is  worthy  of  remark.     The  num- 

in  India  was,  that  more  than  half  a   century  btr  iit  native  piiesls  in  Tonkin  is  three  times  as 

[Mssed  during  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Chris-  great  as  In  (he  whole  of  India,  and  as  tlie  mim- 

tians  of  India  were  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  ber  of  converts  is  only  about  a   1111111,  the  pro- 

themselves.  Rome  does  not  seem, In  Hither  India,  portion  is  reallj'  eight  or  nine  times  greater  In 

to  be  much  inclined  to  encourage  the  formation  Tonkin,  while  the  number  of  European  priests 

of  a  native  priesthood.    The  development  of  is  very  small  iu  proportion.     This  Indicates 

subject  energies  generally  issomethlngof  which  much  more  of  manly  and  independent  spirit  iu 

she  is  rallier  jealous  than  zealous.   Nevertheless,  tlie  iiihabitauEs,  or  of  better  management  iu  the 

when  Catholic  missions  were  resumed  in  lDdi%  chureli.  or  it  may  l)e  both," 
Mr.  Marshall  says  that  over  a  million  converts         Africa. — The  Roman  Calliolic  Mission  iu  the 

were  found  to  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great 

great  truths  of  creation  anit  incnmale  redemp-  river,  began  as  early  as  1491.     A  vast  number 

tion,  though,  of  course,  theirmindshad  become  of  negroes  were    baptiKed.   so   that,   as    with 

freatly  ofecured  as  to  all  secondary  Christian  Xavier,  the  missionaries  coLild  hardly  hold  up 
octrine,  and  overspread  with  many  heathculsb  their  hands  for  weariness.  PC-re  Labat  puts  liie 
superstitions,  Mr.  Marshall's  numbers,  how-  numl>er  of  the  baptized  at  100,000!  Uf  pi-elim- 
ever,  must  be  a  good  deal  too  large,  as  the  official  inary  instruction  tliere  had  been  none;  an  enemy 
Btatementsof  Ihe  church  make  the  present  uum-  at  hand  moved  the  mlssloiniries  to  enroll  as 
ber  of  Roman  Catholic  Christians  to  be  only  many  as  possible  of  those  who  mighl  soon  fall  In 
1,16'1,I43,  having  996  European  and  93  native  battle  in  the  ranksoftheregcneraie.  Hiepeoplc 
priests,  2,677  churches  and  chapels,  l.,')66  ele-  hadfollowed  theexampleiofthelrkingandiiiieen. 
Tnentary  schools,  and  84,357  scholars.  For  the  Soon,  however,  the  sc-ene  changed.  "'ITie  mys- 
last  dve  years  the  annual  rate  of  increase  has  tericsof  the  faith,"  says  one  of  the  Dominican 
been  3^  per  cent.  Sir  William  Hunter  gives  Fathers,  "were  something  of  which  they  wei« 
the  present  general  mte  of  Christian  increase  In  very  willing  to  hear.  Hut  when  we  began  lo 
India  as  04  per  cent  in  nine  years.  It  appears  jirench  Ihe  mond  viKiies  to  them— that  wasan- 
Iherefore  that  under  a  Protestant  government  other  matter."  A  pei'seculion  even  unto  death, 
Christianity  in  India  is  chieUy  advancing  in  the  and  headed  by  the  newly  liaplized  king,  broke 
Protestant  form.  About  100,000  of  these  out.  But  the  crown  prince  Alphouso,  soon 
Roman  Catholics  are  proselytes  from  the  Syrian  coming  to  Ihe  throne,  displayed  a  steadfasl  zeal 
Church  of  India,  not  from  heathenism.  There  for  Christianity.  He  even  became,  though  not 
are  also  300,000  so  called  Goa  Christians— Cat li-  a  priest,  yet  a  zealous  preacher.  It  ai>pears, 
olics  who  have  fallen  out  of  communion  with  however,  that  he  did  not  deniand  that  his  sub- 
Rome  during  tlie  long  dispulea  between  Porlu-  jects  should  forsake  their  polygamy,  but  did 
gal  and  the  Pope  over  the  right  of  nomination  demand,  on  pain  of  death,  that  they  should 
to  the  Indian  biwhoiprics,  and  over  the  preroga-  forsake  their  idolatry.  That  rude  mixture  of 
lives  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Goa.  As  these  superstition,  gospel,  and  force,  which  ischarac- 
disputes  are  said  to  have  been  lately  accommo-  teristic  of  Catholic  roedlaivallsm.  was  shown 
dated  on  very  favorable  terms  for  Portugal  and  here  in  ils  perfection. 

Goa.    which   latter  appears  to   have  been  ad-         Portugal,  with  theprofoundsclfishnesswhich 

vanced  to  patriarchal  jurisdiction   throughout  distinguishes  all   her   early  dealings    nbi-oad, 

India,  the  schism  will  probably  now  disappear,  took  advantage  of  this  new  Influence  In  Congo 

la  Fartiivr  India  Roman  Catholic  missions  to  secure  enormous  supplies  of  slaves.  Depend- 
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ent  as  they  were  on  Portuguese  protection,  the 
pHests  made  faint  opposiiiou  to  this  iniquity, 
and  oren  became  accomplicea  ia  it.  Soon  they 
decllaed  !□  zeal,  and  the  princes  and  iicople  in 
inlerest;  "'the  shepherds  became  plunderers;" 
it  is  said  they  quarrelled  with  their  bishop,  aud 
'went  back  to  Poi-tugal  with  great  HUbslanee. 
Yet  baptisms  went  »u,  and  soon  Congo  was 
proclaimed  "  wholly  Catholic  "I  A  very  heath- 
enish hind  of  Catholicism,  it  appears.  Tlie 
court  relapsed  into  the  deepest  dissoluteness, 
wliicli  remained  proof  against  the  efforts  of  the 
few  Jesuits  who  came  id  Congo  abont  IS50, 
although  these  did  a  good  deal,  temporarily,  for 
religioD  and  education  among  the  people.  Un- 
happily, however,  they  could  not  I'esist  their 
inborn  propensily  lo  intrigue  for  Portuguese  sov- 
ereignty, and  soon,  neglecting  their  flocks,  be- 
came little  else  than  agents  lo  secure  the  King  of 
Portugal  a  large  supply  of  slaves.  Scandalized 
at  this,  their  superiors  recalled  them.  Tlie 
next  two  Jesuits  were  of  a  purer  zeal,  and 
preached  vigorously  against  polygamy  and  un- 
chastity  (of  which  the  native  clergy  seem  to 
have  taken  little  account),  but  soon  had  to  shake 
oti  the  dust  of  their  feet  agMust  the  king,  the 
court,  and  the  people.  After  some  alternations 
«f  pei'secuiion  aud  apparent  repentance,  Chris- 
tianity in  Congo  began  to  decay.  Then  mat- 
ters passed  into  Spiinish  hands.  But  after  130 
years  Christianity  is  little  more  than  a  shadow. 
This  closes  the  first  period  of  the  Congo  Mis- 

The  second  period  opens  in  ISiO.  when  the 
Capucliin  friars  arrived.  Meanwhile  the  hereti- 
cal Hollaudei-s  had  diSused  Iheir  opinions, 
which,  however,  were  easily  rooted  out.  with 
the  hel|(  of  a  little  persecution.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  uas  the  more  pious  or  the  more 
rapacious— Portugal  or  Holland.  The  new  mis- 
sionaries now  preached  against  polygamy,  but 
only  stin'ed  up  a  persecution  against  themselves. 
Thuy  gained  a  victory,  bul  soon  learned  to  he 
very  tolerant  towards  such  vices  "  as  are  to  be 
expected  in  men  of  thai  color,"  When  the 
kings  apostatized,  the  people  did:  when  they 
came  back,  tlie  people  professed  to  do  so.  The 
Capncliius  made  far  too  much  use  of  royal 
«dicts,  but  declared  that  there  was  uo  hope  of 
accomplishing  auytliing  without  them!  The 
missionary  &cchelll  in  1698  declares:  "  As- 
suredly the  misery  is  great!  Here  is  neither 
honor  nor  reputation,  neither  knowledge  nor 
conscience,  neither  Word  of  Go<i  nor  faith, 
neither  state  nor  family,  neither  government 
nor  civility,  neither  discipline  nor  shame, 
neitlier  polity  nor  righteousness,  neither  fear  of 
God  nor  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  nor  any- 
thing. And  great  as  are  the  sins,  scandals,  and 
vices  which  they  commit  every  day,  yea,  every 
hour  and  moment,  yet  you  can  never  bring 
them  lo  any  shame  for  them.  .  .  .  You  can  say 
uothlng  of  these  people  when  you  see  them, 
except  tliat  they  are  in  fact  nolliing  else  than 
baptized  heathen,  who  have  uothlng  of  Chris- 
tianity about  them  but  the  hare  name  without 
any  works. " 

Finally,  everything  went  into  ruin  together. 
Says  Zucchelli: 

"  Utter  ruin  impends  over  the  land,  the  peo- 
ple, the  mission.  For  there  is  no  wisdom, 
reason,  counsel,  policy;  no  one  troubles  himself 
about  the  common  weal.  Civil  wars,  enmity, 
murder,  robbery,  superstition,  devilish  arts.  In- 
cest, and  adultery  are  the  people's  and  the 
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prince's  virtues.  I>eceit  in  word  and  deed  Is 
in  full  vogue.  As  there  is  in  the  laud  no  forti- 
fied place  of  refuge,  men  hide  themselves  in  the 
wilderness." 

Various  subsequent  attempts  were  made, 
some  by  the  Capuchins,  some  by  the  Benedic- 
tines, to  slay  the  rapidly  advancing  tide  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  ruin,  hut  to  no  purpose. 
"  Captain  Tuckey,  who  in  the  year  1816  was 
sent  by  the  English  Government  to  explore  the 
Congo,  found  during  his  stay  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Congo  no  trace  of  Catholicism  except 
some  ci-ucifixesand  relics,  which  were  strangely 
intermingled  with  the  amulets  and  fetiches  of 
the  country.  Of  civilizution  not  a  trace  was  to 
be  discovered:  the  visitors  of  the  ship  were  one 
aud  all  impudent,  dirty  vagabonds,  full  of  ver- 
min. With  the  people  of  Sogno  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Coast  contrast  to  their 
own  advantage.  Among  them  a  man  presented 
himself  on  board  as  a  priest,  exhibiting  a  cer- 
tificate; but  he  was  wholly  uncultivated,  and  so 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  church  which 
he  pretended  to  represent,  that  he  shamelessly 
confessed  to  having  a  wife  and  five  conenbines. 
Whose  and  what  was  the  fault  of  this  great 

Chisa. — Christianity  was  preached  here  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century  by  Nestorian  mis- 
sionaries. As  early  as  183  it  was  flourishing  in 
the  two  widely  d    t     t  p    vi     ea    f  bl  d 

Fokien.     This  appears  f    m  th        I  b    ted 
scription  in  Shen      d  sc  d  b     tl      Jes    t 

in   1835,   whose  g  I        bee         t  b 

lished.  Even  as  1  t  as  1300  i  K  bl  i 
Khan,   Nestorian    Ch  i  w  m 

and  powerful  in  Ch  i         P  k       t    If 

then  called  Camb  1  I  1  ')4  tl  P  pe  se  t  th 
Franciscan  John  d    M    1    C  t    P  k    , 


guished  man,  displaying  the  wisdom  of  a  genu- 
ine missionary,  spared  no  pains  in  giving  Itae 
people  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language, 
and  iu  encouraging  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  training  up  missionaries  from 
among  the  people  themselves.  He  translated 
the  New  Tustameut  aud  the  Psalms  into  the 
Tartar  language,  and  had  these  translations 
copied  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  and  made  use 
of  them  in  preaching.  .  .  .  He  had,  during  his 
residence  in  this  place,  baptized  from  five  to 
six  thousand;  and  he  believed  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  many  plots  laid  against  him  by  the 
Nestorians,  he  would  liave  succeeded  in  baptiz- 
ing above  thirty  tliousaud."  Unliappily,  how- 
ever, says  Neauder,  the  Nestorians  ultimately 
succeeded  in  bduging  his  labors  to  naught. 
His  sainted  memory,  however,  remains,  and 
the  souls  whom  he  has  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing. The  Nestorians  naturally  resented  being 
called  heretics,  but  cannot  be  acquitted  of  deep 
blame,  as  Monte  Corvino  appears  to  have  been 
a  man- of  mild  aud  pure  spirit.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  reasserlion  of  Chinese  independence, 
under  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  friendly  Mongols,  drew  after  il  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christianity,  of  which  every  trace  seems 
to  have  disappeared. 

In  1517  the  Europeans,  in  the  persons  of  the 
Portuguese,  re-entered  China,— this  time  by  way 
of  the  sea.  In  1556,  for  services  rendered 
against  the  pirates,  wiio  have  always  been  so 
formidable  on  the  waterways  of  China,  the 
Portuguese  received  the  islands  of  Sancian  uul 
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Kacao,     It  was  on  Sancinn  thiit,  in  1553,  Fran-  alons,  gives  glowing  accounts  of  the  wonderful 

cis  Xnvier  closed  hU  heroic  anil  consecratedlife.  successes  whicb  attended  tbe  Jesuit  eSorts  in 

"  Rock,  rock  when  wilt  thou  open  ?''  expressed  every  class  of  Chinese  society,  and  how,  when 

the  spirit  of  Ins  last  sighs,  though  the  words  persecution  broke  out,  brotliers  and  sisters  of 

were  those  of  "in  earlier  misslouary   lu  front  of  a   former    emperor — one    of   whom  had  even 

the  frowning   seclusion  of   the  great  heathen  been  viewed  as  a  possible  successor — cheerfully 

eiupii'e.  underwent   for    Christ's  sake  banishment,  iiii- 

The  first  Roman  Orthotic  missionary  who  prisoumeol,  chains,  and  other  maltreatment, 
cnme  to  China  in  this  second  era  was  the  Pro  under  wliicb  several  sank  in  niarlyrdom,  'i'l.f 
vincial  of  India  Nuiies  Barreto  8  J  who  Inn  e!  slight  allusion  lo  this  family  in  Wetzer  and 
ling  to  Japan  m  1555  twice  ipeuta  <:hort  Iimeat  Welte's  great  Komun  Catholic  encyclopediiv 
Canton.  Neither  he  nor  his  immeuuile  Jesuit  conlinns  tbe  belief  that  there  wei'e  such  im- 
Franciscan,  and  Spanish  successors,  howeve  p  a  converts,  and  that  Ihey  did  exhibit  iliis 
were  permitted  to  remain  long.  A  as  n  example  of  cheerful  Christian  faithfulness  unto 
1563-8,  the  Jesuit  Michael  Roger,  af  e  <K>n  e  dea  h  If  we  bad  nothing  but  the  "l^cttres 
five  or  six  fruitless  visits  to  Cliina,  ob  a  ned  Ed  Qantes"  todependupon,  we  should  not  know 
witb  Paes  and  Matthias  Itlcci.  who  wa.  f  wba  to  think.  Ttiese  pHticea  and  prince$s<'B, 
wards  so  notable  in  China,  leave  lo  rema  u  nd  he  efore.  may  be  likened  to  the  husband  nnd 
many  privileges  from  the  viceroy  of  Can  ou  w  fe  Clement  and  D<imitilln,  ctnisin  and  niece 
The  first  public  baptism  was  given  in  1384  In  of  he  Einperoi'  Domiiiaii,  who.  in  llie  first  ccn- 
1586  there  were  40  Christians,  but  the  |ie  se  u  y  underwent,  the  one  di/alli,  the  other 
tion  broke  out.  After  tiie  Jesuits  ha  adop  d  ba  iment,  fur  tijcnameof  Christ. 
the  dress  of  the  mandarins,  they  ee  ess  In  1617  Ihe  Jesuits  had  about  13,000  converts; 
annoyed.  In  1598  Hieci,  nireadyiuh  ghrepu  e  IfljO  alwut  150,000;  in  ie04.  3.'i7,000.  The 
for  his  scientific  attain  nieiits,  and  now  the  head  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  together  hud 
of  tlie  independent  Chinese  Mission,  was  i«-  hardly  more  than  10,000.  The  conversions  wtnt 
ceived  in  Pekiu,  nnd  established  himself  per-  ou  increasing  until  towards  tiie  end  of  the  ceii- 
maoently  there  in  1001,  dying  in  1010.  He  is  tury.  when  the  papal  decisions  against  the  ac- 
acciised  of  having  cnrriud  the  conformity  to  commodatlous  a11owi-d  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Chinese  usages  lo  such  a  length  as  to  have  dis-  bitterness  with  which  the  otiier  orders  and  the 
penaed  himself  from  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  pupal  legates  enforced  Ihein,  led  to  violent  pcr- 
to  have  married  a  Chinese  woman,  who  bore  secutions.  One  of  the  legates,  Cardinal  Tour- 
bim  two  sons.  But  the  animosity  of  the  other  non,  was  sent  to  Atacao,  and  died  in  prison 
orders  towards  the  Jesuits  had  become  so  there.  Some  even  siiy  Ihnt  the  Jesuits  poisoned 
great,  that  we  are  not  to  be  too  sure  of  the  jus-  him.  Slany  Christians  were  martyred;  mucli 
tice  of  any  particular  accusation  against  these,  gi'ealer  numbers  fell  away,  partly  under  the 
This  animosity,  which  seems  to  have  been  terror  of  death,  and  partly  under  the  exaspera- 
strongest  in  the  Dominicans,  had  various  tion  of  national  feeling.  Compromises  were  for 
grounds.  Jesuitism  hatl  an  alertness  and  Sex-  awhile  admitted  by  the  representatives  of  (he 
ibility  that  contrasted  very  favorably  with  the  Pope,  which  somewhat  stayed  the  desolation, 
lumbering  mediievalism  nnd  rigid  orthodoxy  of  But  Rome  at  last,  in  1743,  in  the  pontificate  of 
the  Dominicans.  Their  attainments  in  literature  Benedict  XIV. ,  issued  a  pci'eniplor}'  and  irrevo- 
and  science  were  also  very  much  greater,  and  cable  decision,  forbidding  every  accoiiimiida- 
drew  public  favor  lo  them.  They  Slowed  also  tion  that  could  lie  Ititei'prelcd  as  a  concession 
a  wise  consideration  of  circumstances,  to  which  to  paganism.  Then  the  persecutions  broke  out 
the  rather  stupid  stiffness  of  the  Dominicans  more  violently  than  ever,  and  occordiug  to 
was  not  adequate.  Thus,  when  the  Dominicans  Wetzer  and  Welle,  the  Ciiristiau  faith  was 
asked  the  Jesuits  how  soon  they  intended  to  in-  almost  rooted  out.  The  Papacy  is  certainly 
troduce  the  discipline  of  fasting  for  their  con-  highly  to  be  commended  foE  its  immovable 
verts,  the  latter  replied,  "  Not  until  Providence  faithfulness  to  the  essential  principles  of  Chris- 
relieves  Ibem  from  the  continual  fasts  imposed  tianily,  even  at  tlie  cost  of  losing  almost  all 
by  their  poverty."  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  that  had  iH^en  won.  Even  Clement  XI.,  so 
Dominicans  seem  to  have  been  essentially  in  the  servile  lo  the  Jesuits  in  France,  was  immovable 
right,  and  the  Jesuits  essentially  in  tbe  wrong,  here.  Itismtich  to  be  regretted,  however, as  Herr 
as  to  the  great  question  of  Hccommodation.  F^ber  thinks,  that  Rome  could  not  exhibit  this 
The  controversy  turned  especially  upon  the  Christian  fahlifulness  whhoiit  at  Ihe  same  time 
custom  of  ancestral  worship.  The  Jesuits  alloying  it  with  so  much  of  her  own  charac- 
argucd — and  the  emperor,  in  a  public  edict,  teristic  hnughtiness.  with  such  a  contempt  of 
confirmed  their  position— that  this,  in  China,  is  the  imperial  representations,  and  such  a  deter- 
only  a  civil  and  social  act.  implying  nothing  in  minatlou  to  carry  through  the  right  position  by 
the  nature  of  religious  homa^.  The  Pope,  overbearing  will,  that  the  emperor,  the  man- 
however,  nnd  the  ^vleslant  missionaries,  after  darins,  ana  the  people  gathered  the  deep  im- 
full  investigation  of  the  opposing  arguments,  pression,  that  if  they  would  become  Christians 
have  decided  that  the  Dominicans  and  theother  th^  must  cease  to  be  Chinese. 

.._..._..  _... — i_L.  __j  .,._    -r--..!.-         r. — »-  a  limes  the  devoted  Roman  Catho- 

.  .   ^  ^  _  1  In   China   underwent   various 

thorough  exposition  of  the  controversy  In  the  persecutions,bani8hmenl,imprisonment,  scourg- 

"  Allgemeioe  Missionszeitschrift,"  gives  as  his  ing  and  even   death.     The  first  actual  martyr 

judgment,  that,   had   Rome  taken   the  Jesuit  was  the  Jesuit  Francis  Martifiez,  murdered  in 

side,   it  would   have  reduced    Christianity    in  1806.      Tbe    Dominican   Francis   de    Capillas 

China  to   Ihe   position  of  Buddhism— a  mere  was  beheaded  In  1648.     In  1085  five  Christian 

luxury  of  private  sentiment,  entirely  ,°'ifiject  in  mandarins  were   beheaded.      The  regent  who 

all  practical  matters  to  the  rigorous  wvic  aecu-  commanded  iliis  was,  however,  soon  after  pun- 

larism  of  Confucianism,  Ished    by    the   young    emperor    with     death. 

ilr.  Marshall,  In  his  eulogy  on  Catholic  Mis-  During  the  exasperation  caused  by  the  decree 
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of  Benedict  XIV.,  the  Dominicans  Peter  Sanz, 
Serrnuo,  Hoyo.  Alcober  Diaz,  and  the  cateciiist 
Kn  (Sanz  being  a  bishop),  aud  the  Jesuits  An- 
thenils  and  Henriquez,  siiiEered  death  in  1747. 

Oulj  obscure  accounts  are  accessible  as  to  tbe 
subsequent  resuscitation  of  Roman  Catbolicmis- 
sioua  in  Ohina.  There  were  still  hundreds  of 
families  in  wliich  Christitiiiity  had  become  he- 
reditary, anil  there  have  doubtless  been  many 
conversions  in  this  century.  In  IBOS  tiei-e  was 
a  cruet  persecution;  also  iu  I816  and  in  1820. 
In  these  later  persecutions  three  or  four  priests 
suffered  (iunth.  one  of  them  belug  Vicar  Apos. 
tolic  and  Bisliop  in  part&ua.  The  present  esti- 
mated numbui'  of  Itoraan  Catbolic  Chrlstiuus  in 
China  Is  483,403;  European  priests,  471;  native 
priests,  281;  scholars,  '^5,219. 

Tbe  controversy  whicli  has  raged  so  violently 
among  Protestant  missionai'ies  in  Chlua  us  to 
Uie  true  name  of  God, — whether  it  should  be 
8hang-tl,  Shin,  or  Tien,— had  previously  rent 
the  iSiinun  Catholic  rinks.  Tbey  have  tiually 
decided  on  Tien-chu,  Lord  of  Heaven. 

It  is  to  be  feared  tliut  the  Jesuits,  as  com- 
nionly,  have  finally  tlreil  out  the  Holy  See,  so 
that  it  connives  at  a  good  many  practical  In- 
fractions of  tbe  edict  of  Benedict  XIV.  It  is, 
moreover,  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  two  ex- 
cellent edicts,  rendered  from  Borne  as  early  as 
1613,  for  the  celebration  of  tbe  sacred  ottices  in 
Cliinese.  and  for  a  vernacuUkr  translation  of 
tbe  Scriptures,  have  both  remained  .ineffective; 
yet  tlie  mcidenlal  notices  of  Abb6  Hue  show 
ninimg  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  a  good 
deal  Of  moral  purity  and  genuine  Cliristian  pi- 

J.^PAN. — Japan,  say  Wetzer  and  Welte,  had 
scarcely  been  opened  to  Europeans,  when  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  with  some  companions,  has- 
tened tliitber  to  plant  tbe  standard  of  the  cross, 
Japan,  It  is  known,  until  after  the  revolution 
induced  by  the  American  interposition,  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  feudal  stJttes  governed 
by  D^mios.  who  were  subject  iu  Iheoiy  to  the 
divine  Mikado,  but  iu  fact  had  tbeir  lord  para- 
mount in  the  Intensely  human  Shogun  or  Ty- 
coon, (he  Iniperator  or  General-in- chief  of  the 
realm.  This  feudal  looseness  of  coheaon  facili- 
tated the  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  in  Germany 
of  the  Reformation,     Unhappily  the  Mikado 

y  inayo 
had  of  iuterferfng  with  tbe  emperor; 
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which  might  have  injured  tbe  national  Instinct 
of  independence.  The  Jesuits  at  this  time 
were  zealous  partisans  of  the  Spanish  suprem- 
acy throughout  Europe,  aud  could  hardly  have 
been  entirely  relieved  of  their  IheiTanlsm  by 
goin^  to  tbe  East.  Whatever  tbe  ImmedlBte 
occasion  of  Japanese  suspicion  may  have  been, 
Taiko  began  to  pevsectite  tbe  Chnstians  about 
1582.  The  steadfast  chastity  of  Christian  maid- 
ens is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which 
inflEimed  the  wrath  of  tbe  imperial  voluptuary. 
The  inconsiderate  zeal  of  some  Franciscans, 
also,  who  iiersisted  in  public  preaching  after  the 
Jesuits  had  discontinued  it,  is  snia  to  have 
increased  bis  displeasure.  On  tbe  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1597,  6  Franciscans,  8  Jesuils,  and  17 
other  Christians  were  crucified.  With  tbe  sound 
of  psalms  these  heroes  and  followem  of  Christ 
■---  -'---'  out  their  souls.      From  1598  till  1611, 


gun's  mind  brought  him  aud  bis  three  succes- 
sors tothat  perseveKng  and  concentrated  cruelty 
towards  the  Chiistiaas,  which  flnully  I'ooted 
out  their  religion.  The  guilt  of  this  is  laid  by 
the  Catholics  on  the  Dutch,  who  revenged  the 
cruelties  of  Spain  towards  them  by  stirring  up 
all  the  terrors  of  lieathen  ferocity  against  the 
innocent  converts  of  Iberian  missionaries.  We 
cau  well  believe  the  charge,  for  Holland,  in  her 
Oriental   policy,  has  always  shown  aud   still 


^vewthing 
iotiiing  to 


eifering  with 


his  military  inayc 
had  of  iuterferfni, 

when  the  Imperatur  made  up  his  mind,  his ' 
sals  had  finally  to  yield.  For  a  long  while, 
however,  tbe  pi-eaching  of  the  missionaries  was 
undisturbed,  and  in  ISSS  there  were  more  than 
200,000  Japanese  Christians,  with  250  churches. 
Even  three  Daimios  were  baptized.  At  last, 
however,  the  Shogun  Taiko,  or  Tailioaama, 
gradually  became  jealous  of  the  missionaries, 
suspecting  them  of  being  agents  of  Portugal, 
and  after  the  temporair  union  of  the  two  Ibe- 
rian crowns,  agents  of  Spain  for  reducing  Japan 
to  dependence.  It  Is  customary  for  Protestant 
narrators  to  assume  that  of  course  these  susjjlc- 
ioDS  were  well  grounded.  But  our  disposition 
to  think  111  of  the  Jesuils  sometimes  overshoots 
itself.  As  the  details  of  their  asserted  intrigues 
seem  10  have  been  given  out  a  good  many  years 
after  lliu  persecutii)ns  had  begun, they  were  prob- 
ably manufactured  In  order  to  justify  the  perse- 
cutors. At  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jesuits  did  inspire  their  converts 
■with  a  habit  of  looking  to  Spain  and  Portugal 


a  Dtitch  missionary  in  .Tava,  renders  the  very 
name  of  a  white  man  odious  to  her  subjects 
there.  Tbe  Hollanders  stirred  up  afi-esh  the 
slumiierlng  jealousies  of  the  government  to- 
wards Spain  and  Portugal,  and  towards  the 
Jesuits,  until  its  rage  was  so  great,  that  all  com- 
mon forms  of  torment  being  too  little  for  the 
wrath  of  the  rulers,  they  exhausted  their  in- 
genuity in  devising  new  tortures. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres never  witnessed,  in  men,  women,  or 
children,  more  resolute  heroism  of  martyrdom. 
Here  again,  for  a  good  while,  the  blood  of  ttie 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  From 
Taihosama's  death  in  1598  to  1614,  tlie  Jesuits 
baptized  100,000  converts,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  they  baptized  several  thousand 
yesirly.  Some  apostasies  took  place,  but  In 
general  all  tbe  Christians,  princes,  nobles,  men, 
women,  and  children,  went  Joyfully  to  their 
doom.  "Children  endured  the  most  terrible 
deaths,  without  giving  a  sign  oE  suffering." 
When  any  were  conducted  to  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  so  greatly  desired,  they  would  bo 
accompanied  by  many  thousand  Christians, 
who  followed  in  triumphal  procession,  praying, 

Kilsing,  and  bearing  lighted  tapers  m  thdr 
nds.  But  persecultou  vaged  incessantly,  and 
finally  outstripped  the  iucrease  of  tbe  church. 
At  Inst,  In  desperation,  87,000  Christians  seized 
the  fortified  place  Sinibara,  since  known  as  ttke 
Mount  of  Martyrs,  and  there,  after  a  long  de- 
fence, were,  shameful  to  tell,  with  the  help  of 
the  Dutch,  at  length  slain  almost  to  the  last 
man.  Then  were  published  tbe  edicts  forbid- 
ding "  the  God  of  the  Christians,  on  p^n  of 
death,  to  re-enter  Japan."  Then  too  was  intro- 
duced  the  requirement,  maintained  till  within 
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cuslng  the  profanaliou  under  the  pretext  tlmt 
tlie  crucifix  was  a  supurstllious  emblem.  Uu- 
til  our  own  geueration  the  real  Cluistittuity  of 
Holland  does  not  appear  to  have  oveiHowed 
into  the  eiisteru  world.  Now,  however,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  it  begins  to  show  an  undaunted 
and  belligerent  front  towards  the  soulless  un- 
godiiueaa  of  Dutch  government  abniud.  And 
Uie  govei'nment  itself  is  beginning  to  be  ashamed 
of  its  apathy,  and  to  promise  its  best  support  to 
the  teachers  of  a  living  Christianity  in  the  East 
Indies, 

When  Japan  was  reopened  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  was  discovered  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  concealed  Itoroan  Catholics  in  one 
province.  A  number  of  martyniomshavetakeu 
place  even  since  then,  bul  ai'e  now.  of  course, 
discontinued.  The  Rev.  Edward  A,  Xiawrence, 
who  has  lately  visited  Japan,  informs  us  that 
in  the  absence  of  Bibles,  which  unhappily 
Rome,  as  usual,  had  neglecteii  lo  proviile,  these 
secret  Christians  bad  even  forgotten  the  b[iplis- 
mal  formula,  and  used  to  baptize  their  children 
"in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Jerusalem!"  Mr. 
Lawrence  asked  a  Jesuit  Diissionary  there 
whether  such  a  formula  would  be  valid.  "No," 
he  answered,  "  the  Church  must  have  her  rules. 
But,"  he  added  most  justly,  "  God  is  very  much 
kinder  than  the  Cliurch." 

The  present  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  in  Japan  is  30,330,  with  84  churches, 


scribed  by  a  native  Japanese  preacher  as  good 
men  of  irreproachable  lives,  humble,  laborious, 
and  sympathetic,  sharing  wlllinely  in  the  pov- 
erty and  the  toils  of  their  people,  who  belong 
almost  altogether  lo  the  poorer  classes.  Among 
the  more  InUuential  classes  they  make  no  head- 
way, and  their  numbers  increase  much  more 
slowly  than  those  of  the  Protestants.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  tliey  are  doing  ii  good  and 
lasting  work,  but  that  the  fultire  of  Japan  does 
not  rest  with  them.  The  superstitions,  servility, 
and  anachronistic  forms  of  thought  which 
■weigh  down  their  system,  find  no  acceptance 
with  the  cultivated  mind  of  Japan.  There  seems 
to  be,  however,  a  vitality  and  solidity  in 
their  work  utterly  lacking  to  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Russo-Oieek  Chui*ch,  which  appears 
to  he  fading  away.  As  Dean  Stanley  says,  the 
whole  Western  Church,  from  pope  to  piesbyter, 
as  compared  with  the  Eastern  Church,  is  full  of 
the  vigorous  movement  of  thought  aud  lite. 

The  missiouary  operations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  most  other  regions  of  the 
world  not  yet  noticed,  especially  in  the  Pacilic, 
and  in  Madagascar,  are  so  complicated  with 
the  Protestant  work,  and  are  so  largelyasimple 
proselytism  from  Protestantism,  that  they  can 
tardly  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  her  prop- 
erly missionary  labors,  as  already  described.  In 
Madagascar,  however,  they  haye  84,000  adher- 
ents. In  Africa  as  a  whole  (including  Mada- 
Siscar)  they  reckon  210,000  converts.  In 
ceanica,  about  75,000.  In  the  regions  ad- 
jacent to  China,  78,000,  The  noble  witness 
rendered  to  Christ  by  the  martyrs  of  Uganda 
Is  fresh  in  memory.  Of  these  some  30  were 
Protestants,  and  about  180  Catholics.  Their 
numbers  were  doubtless  greater,  and  Che  young 
tyrant  Mwauga  mged  most  fiercely  a^inst 
tliem,  being  himself  an  apostate  Catholic  cate- 
chumen. The  fortunes  of  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  Mission  of  Uganda  have  been  so 
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iuleriwined,  tliat  their  history  must  be  treated 
as  one.  PSre  Lourdel  thinks  that  the  Christians 
might  have  maintained  their  gwund*  there  if 
thejr  had  not,  after  Mwauga's  dethronement, 
against  the  admoiiiiions  of  Qieir  guides,  shown 
an  inordinate  zeal  to  All  the  higher  offices  with 
their  own  men,  and  thereby  awakened  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Ihe  Moslems,  who  had  iained  them  in 
resisting  the  pagan  tyranny.  All  Christendom, 
Catholic  and  Pi-otestant,  is  now  engaged  lo 
withstand  the  flood  of  Moslem  fauaticism 
which  is  advancing  from  the  Soudan  towards 
the  Mediterranean  aud  towards  the  Lakes. 

Missionary  Organisation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  t'Attrtft.— Rome  divides 
the  whole  world  into  two  great  sections,  (erra 
eut/utliea  aud lerra miitionii.  Within  Ibeformer 
her  misdonary  organization  has.  properly  and 
ordinarily,  no  application;  within  the  laltcr  it 
controls  all  ecclesiastical  pci^ous  aud  processes 
whatever,  archbishops  and  bishops  themselves 
being  subject  to  it. 

Tet-ra  cul/ioliea  Jperliaps  more  properly  terrae 
eatholicae)  is  deUuable  as  including  all  those 
countiies  whose  govemmeots  lend  tne  support 
of  the  secular  arm  for  the  coercion  of  all  bap- 
tized persons,  whether  Catholics,  heretics,  or 
simple  schismatics,  into  obedience  lo  Ihe  Holy 
Roman  ChuK-h;  that  is,  to  the  Roninu  Bishop- 
ric, which  claims  a  maternal  supeiiorlty  lo  all 
other  churches,  that  is,  bishopncs,  and  claims 
Ibe  right  to  instruct  them,  and  by  inference  to 
govern  them.  All  schismatics  or  heretics,  there- 
fore, within  Ibe  limits  of  any  bishopric,  may  (it 
is  held  by  \he  prevailing  opinion)  be  lawfully 
compelled  to  yield  obedience  to  their  Catholic 
bishop,  and  iu  him  to  the  Supreme  Bishopric  of 
Home,  which  possesses  througliuiit  the  Church 
both  an  ordinary  aud  an  appellate  authority. 
The  latter  is  chielly  in  use,  Imt  the  former  may 
'  1  exercised.     Wherever,  then,  the 


diuais  of  which  the  Pope  himself  is  the  Prefect, 
that  heresy  or  schism  is  prevailing  within  its 
jurisdiction,  lends  its  aulhoHty  to  crush  it, 
there,  and  there  only,  is  terra  calhotica.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Christian,  Moslem,  and 
Heathen,  is  tetva  mmionM. 

But  OS  at  present  scarcely  a  government  in 
the  world  subordinates  itself  to  Ihe  Holy  Oliice, 
which  has  now  no  tribunals  outside  the  Vatican, 
and  as  almost  every  government  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  country  hus  foimally  declared  libeity, 
not  only  to  Jewish  worship,  which  Rome  her- 
self protects.t  but  to  every  variant  form  of 
Christian  worship,  does  it  not  follow  that  there 
is  now  no  Terra  cal/ioliea—lhM  the  whole  world 
is  Terra  mUgioniaf  There  is  still,  however,  a 
noticeable  distinction  between  the  two  regions, 
as  iu  the  former  Ihe  popular  aud  even  legal 
presumption  commonly  recognizes  Ilouiaa 
Catholicism  as  the  predominant  religion.  And 
in  the  hope  that  Catholic  countries  may  even 
yet  come  to  a  better  mind,  and  restrain  the 
"madness"  of  freedom  of  conscience,  Rome 
still  thinks  it  prudent  lo  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion ditsimulando. 

Rome  has  no  different  agencies  for  pi'oselylism 
of  Christians  and  for  conversion  of  unbelievers. 
Any  country  which  does  not,  through  Its  gov- 
ernment, give  effect  to  Its  spiritual  subjection 
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to  her,  i3  iudiscriraiDately  included  in  the  Terra 
mmioiU.  Eveu  tlie  Eastern  cliurebes,  although 
their  ordinations  ure  acknowled^il,  and  al- 
though the  prevailing  Roman  tlieory  coiicedes 
to  them  spiritual  junsdictiou,  are  nevertheless 
subject  to  the  activity  of  the  Propaganda, 
which,  however,  does  uot  uppear  lu  fact  to 
exteud  iia  operations  among  them  except  so 
fur  ;is  they  are  in  Moslem  or  pagan  couniries. 

Rome,  however,  makes  very  Important  dis- 
tinctious,  within  the  Terra  mitaionia,  between 
inJideUi,  sehismatiei,  and  k^reiki.  The  former 
term  includes  all  who  have  never  embraced 
the  faith.  For  the  conversion  of  these,  it  Is 
held,  Ihe  only  lawful  means  is  Persuasion,  as 
they  have  never  been  subject  to  Ihe  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  church.  Heretia,  being  baptized,  are 
subject  lo  her  jurisdiction.  For  the  restoiatioQ 
of  these  the  lawful  means  are  Persuasion  and 
Coercion,  the  former  being  preferable.  8chi»- 
mnUct,  who  are  orthodox,  but  disobedient  to 
Boine,  uiuy  likewise,  as  occasion  serves,  be 
either  persuaded  or  coerced  into  returning. 
Perhaps  the  only  simple  schigmatica  are  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  not 
Impeached  by  Rome  of  heresy,  though  she  im- 
peaches Riime  ot  heresy,  and  sotnelimes  speaks 
dubiously  of  her  orders,  and  even  of  her  bap- 
tism. The  Greek  and  even  the  Monophysite 
and  Nestoriiin  bishops  appear  to  be  often  recog- 
nized by  Rome  as  the  legitimate  bishops  of 
their  sees,  and  the  few  Greek  bishops,  at  leaat, 
who  chose  to  admit  the  papal  supremacy  were 
received  without  dilticuliy  to  au  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Vaticaii  Council.  But  In  the  levant.  If 
Rome  spies  au  advantage,  she  is  very  apt  to 
forget  her  concessions,  and  (o  thrust  in  ber 
own  nominees  where  she  cannot  secure  the  sub- 
mission of  the  actual  Incumbents.  Her  policy 
here,  it  apijears.  is  peculiarly  odious  and  violent, 
and  the  examples  given  by  her  agents  are  often 
the  reverse  of  reputable.  Reotditiatioa,  how- 
ever, of  the  E^isteru  clergy  she  does  not  permit, 
even  where,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  rites  are  extra- 
ordinarily irregular  and  defective.  The  suc- 
cession, she  says,  is  unquestioned,  and  the 
Bacrtimental  Intention  Is  sound,  and  sufflcieutly 
expressed. 

lu  the  Protestant  world,  however,  she  is  not 
embarrassed  by  any  question  of  orders  or  of 
jurisdiction.  Only  as  to  tlie  Anglican  com- 
munion is  there  with  her  even  a  pause  of 
thouglit  ns  to  the  former;  and  since  the  acces 
sion  of  iCIIznbeth  she  has  alwiiys  treated  the 
Anglican  orders  as  null,  maintaining  that  the 
probabllilies  against  their  valid  transmission 
are  so  overwhelming  as  to  leave  her  under  no 
obligation  to  pursue  remote  considerations  and 
abstract  possibilities.  And  us  to  Jurisdiction, 
she  declares  even  the  Old  Catholics  of  Holland, 
Germany,  uud  Switzerland  to  be  void  of  this, 
although  she  acknowledges  the  validity  of  their 
episcopal  succession. 

Protestants,  therefore,  are  held  to  be  destitute 
of  all  the  oidiniiry  means  of  griice  except  the 
saciuinents  of  Baptism  and  Matrimony.  She 
pursues  her  missions  among  them  almost  as  if 
they  were  heathen.  She  does  not.  however,  as 
often  supposed,  designate  Protestant  countries 
OS  paries  iilfideiium.  IjifideUa,  as  noted  above, 
Is  tlie  technical  term  of  Rome  and  of  Trent 
for  all  human  beings  who  are  neither  baptized 
nor  cateahumena.  Its  application  to  cover 
heretics  is  casual,  and  seldom.  If  ever,  official. 
Partes  infideUum  are  those  Mohammedan  re- 
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gions  whose  ancient  Chri.stian 
titular  dignity  to  some  three  hundred  I 
Catholic  bishops  who  have  no  actual  dioceses. 
As  they  are  largely  employed  in  Protestant 
countries,  their  former  style  of  '  ■  Bishops  in 
ptirtibui"  was  often  mistaken  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  their  residence,  and  not,  as  it  did  refer, 
to  the  location  of  their  nominal  sees.  To  ob- 
viate  this  not  unnatural  misunderstanding,  the 
present  Pope  has  courteously  directed  that 
they  shall  hencefortli  be  known  as  episcepi 
tiiwlarea. 

All  ecclesiastical  activity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  within  the  terra  miasionis, 
whether  of  proselylisin,  conversion,  or  ordinary 
administration,  is  subject  lo  the  control  of  the 
Corigregaiio  <te  Propaganda  Fide.  This  great 
ajid  powerful  commission,  which — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Pope's  intervention  at  any  point 
— exercises  papal  authority  over  all  Roman 
Catholics  throughout  the  Protestant.  Oriental, 
Moslem,  and  Pagan  world,  was  instituted  by 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  the  year  1023.  Th& 
Pope  was  the  first  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  who  had 
ascended  the  chair,  and  therefore  was  naturally- 
interested  In  missions.  The  Congregatio  as 
Propaganda— familiarlycalledTUe  Propaganda, 
and  by  Roman  Catholics  simply  Propaganda — 
has  permanent  authority  witliln  regions  yet 
extra -Christian,  and  within  Christiiin  regions 
until  they  become  again  ttrrae  eatholkae,  sub- 
ject in  Its  modes  of  proceeding  to  the  distinc- 
tion laid  down  iu  a  brief  of  Pius  VI.  of  the  year 
1791:  Diacnmen  intercedit  inter  homines,  qui 
extra  gremium  Eecleiiae  semper  fuerant,  quale* 
aunt  In^delea  atgne  ludaM,  atqne  inter  illoe,  qui 
se  Eeclesiae  ipai  per  aiigceptuTa  bapOami  aaeror- 
mentum  titbjeeeruat.  Primielentm  eontlHngiad 
eathalieam  obedlentiam  preslandam  non  dd>ent, 
contra  eero  alleri  mint  cogendi.  So  soon  as  this 
eoaelio  is  feasible,  a  region  would  cease  to  be  a 
ten'a  miasionii,  and  would  become  a  lerra 
eatkoliea,  the  yet  uaevangeli7J;d  populations, 
however,  remaining  still  the  objects  of  mission- 
ary activity,  and  not  becoming  subject  to  the 
Holy  Office,  so  long  as  they  do  not  act  offen- 
sively toward  the  Church. 

The  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  which, 
of  course,  lEias  its  scat  at  Rome,  is  composed  of 
a  varying  number  of  cardinals,  at  present  31, 
some  being  non-resident  correspondents,  and  of 
a  Secretary  and  Pi-otonotary,  on  whom  the 
practical  business  mainly  devolves.  There  are 
also  consultors  and  a  large  force  of  officials.  It 
has  also  a  training  college  for  pupils  from  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven.  There  are 
also  in  Etome  various  national  colleges  and 
monastic  training  houses  for  missionaries.  Yet 
tbe  whole  number  of  pupils  appears  to  be  small 
compared  with  those  that  are  trained  for  the 
priesthood  in  Protestant  countries  and  other 
missionary  jurisdictions. 

Where  the  Roman  Catholics  In  a  country, 
being  few,  have  never  been  organized  Into  a 
diocese,  or  where  the  bishoprics  liave   fallen 
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heretical  control,  there 
ordinary  jurisdiction 
i  sole  diocesan.  The 
la  the  appointment  of 
tative,  with  the  title 
He  has  almost  un- 
bounded authority  (under  the  Propaganda),  be- 
ing empowered  to  station  priests  at  discretion 
within  his  prefecture,  and  lo  grant  dispensa- 
tions almost  ad  Wtitum  from  every  ecclesiastical 
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precept  not  included  in  Ibe  jiiadMrium.  from 
whicli  last,  of  course.  Ibe  Pope  Litnself  cannot 
dispense.  If  the  mission  flouiislits,  ond  tbere  is 
a  call  for  n  superintendeut  willi  power  to  ordain 
to  the  priesthood.  Ihe  Prefecture  Apostolic  be- 
comes a  Vicariate  Aposiolii:.  The  disiincliou 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  hard-and-fusC  one.  as 
there  are  occasionally  Vicars  Apostolic  that  are 
simply  priests,  who  have  to  seud  elsewhere  for 
new  clergy ui en. 

Almost  all,  however,  are  bishops  in,  pnHiimi, 
or.  as  they  are  now  called,  Titular  Bishops. 
Both  prefects  and  vicars  are  movable  at 
pleasure. 

If  the  Cliurch  has  won  or  recovered  such  a 
following  (especially  in  Protestant  countries) 
as  to  waiTsnt  it,  the  Pope  proceeds  to  orgiiniie 
a  regular  hierarchy  of  diocesan  bishops,  naii- 
ally  arranged  in  metropolitan  provinces,  each 
under  the  presidency  of  an  Archbishop,  who, 
besides  his  ordinary  diocesan  authoriiv,  has  a 
cerlnin  right  of  determining  appeals  from  his 
Buflragnn  bishops,  and  always  presides  in  the 
Provincial  Council,  whose  decrees,  when 
ratified  by  the  Pope,  have  binding  force.  The 
bishops  of  the  United  Slates,  moreover,  have 
three  times  been  convoked  by  Rome  in  Plenary 
Council,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the 
bishop  of  the  eldest  national  see,  having  been 


:,  when  papally  ratified,  are  binding  for 
the  whole  country. 

The  diocesan  bishops  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  not,  like  mere  Vicars  Apostolic,  remark- 
able ad  nutum,  but  are  understood  to  enjoy 
fixity  of  tenuis,  like  those  of  Catholic  lands. 
The  cardioal's  rank  enjoyed  t>y  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  greatly  increases  his 
Influence,  but  adds  notlilng  to  his  episcopal  or 
metropolitan  authority.  As  Cardinal  be  has  no 
jurisdiction  outside  tbe  city  of  Rome.  And  as 
belonging  to  a  missionary  jurisdiction,  he,  and 
all  other  American  bishops,  are  still  con- 
trolled by  the  Propagaudii,  due  regard,  of 
course,  being  had  to  the  moi*  developed  char- 
acter of  their  sees.  The  bishops  enjoy  the 
same  powers  with  Vicars  Apostolic,  of  dispens- 
Ingfromoi'dinarycanonical  restrictions.  These 
powers,  granted  from  Rome  for  terms  of  live 
years,  are  known  as  the  Quinquennial  Faculties. 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  tbe  Propa- 
ganda missions  were  pursued  in  a  somewhat 
disconnected  way.  Each  order  sent  out  its 
missionaries  for  itself,  who  rendered  account  of 
their  aclivity  only  to  their  own  provincials  and 
generals,  Ibese  latter,  doubtless,  frequently 
communicating  with  the  Holy  See,  and  obtain- 
ing from  it  such  suggestions,  exemptions,  con- 
Becrations,  pecuniary  subventions,  and  olher 
aids  as  it  might  lie  inclined  lo  grant  and  they 
to  receive.  But  since  1633  the  control  of  all 
misBioos,  among  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
pagans,  baa  lain  in  the  hands  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. Yet  Ibe  bonds  of  connection  within 
each  monastic  order  are  so  strict,  the  authority 
of  its  superiors  so  unbounded,  its  policy  and 
spirit,  and  even  its  doctrinal  tenor,  so  specific, 
and  the  character  attributed  to  each  of  Ihe  elder 
orders  so  sacred,  that  the  comparatively  new 
Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  has  doubtless 
to  accommodate  Itself  largely  lo  this  distinct- 
ness of  action.  The  Jesuits,  above  ail.  though 
willing  enough  to  accommodate  themselves  in 
form  to  the  Papacy  and  its  delegations,  have,  in 
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fact,  ns  is  very  well  known,  been  much  more 
disposed  to  govern  Churcli,  Pope  and  all.  than 
to  submit  to  any  of  them.  In  wliut  way,  and 
how  far,  tbe  missionary  operations  of  this  over- 
bearingsociety,  or  of  Ibe  other  orders,  have  been 
actually  subordinated  lo  the  Propaganda,  is 
something  which  it  would  require  a  profoimd 
interior  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  Roman 
Catholicism  to  decide.  It  must  sufllce  us  lo 
know  that  every  missionary,  Jesuit,  Benedic- 
tine, Franciscan,  Dominican,  of  wliatever  order 
or  of  tbe  secular  priesthood,  is  subject  lo 
the  supreme  and  iinivei'sal  episcopale  of  the 
Pope  as  oniinarilf  exercised  through  the 
Propagtmda. 

The  oi-ders,  especially  the  Dominicans  and 
Capuchins  over  against  the  Jesuits,  have  carried 
on  tbeir  missus,  especially  in  India  and 
China,  wilh  far  more  bitterness  of  controversy 
against  each  olbcr,  I  ban  has  ))re  vailed  be- 
tween Proiesliinl  denominations  Ibe  most 
widely  remote.  Tlie  Jesuits  indeed  long 
seemed  disposed,  both  among  Piignns  and  Prol' 
estanis,  ainiost  lo  chiim  a  iiiouoiwly  of  conver- 
sions, and  if  finy  one  of  another  order,  espe- 
cially among  the  hereiics.  was  guilty  of  a 
success,  Pascal  lias  described  lowlinte.\tremitiea 
their  auimosity  would  somelimes  go.  It  was 
these  liiteriieciuc  wars  that  finally  came  so  near 
to  ruining  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  far 
East,  But  since  tbe  siippressiou  and  reatoratfun 
of  the  society,  which  lias  now  an  almost  uncon- 
tested right  of  coDirol  in  the  churcli,  and  which 
in  its  turn  has  doubtless  learned  wisdom  by  its 
tribulations,  we  bear  no  more  of  liiese  scanda- 
lous dissendons.  Tbe  Jesuits  doubtless  lake 
whatever  fields  of  activity  iliey  wish,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  others.  Theit  appear  to  be  among 
the  missionaries  but  (e^-  secular  priests,  that  Is, 
priests  who,  like  Ibe  ordinal^-  parish  clergy,  are 
subject  only  to  tlie  genei-al  uutlioriiy  of  the 
church,  and  not  lo  that  of  any  nuiuaslic  order. 
The  native  clergy  from  among  llie  heathen  are 
probably  for  Ihe  most  part  seculars. 

The  Roman  Catholic  lidiy  appear  to  have  just 
the  same  privileges  in  regard  to  missions  Ihat 
they  have  in  regard  to  every  other  ecclesiastical 
interest,  namely,  the  privilege  of  conlribuiing 
of  their  substance  for  ilicm  and  of  being  abso- 
lutely passive  as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  The  con- 
sequence is  what  might  \ie  expected.  Assum- 
ing ltKI,OO0,OO0  as  tbe  number  of  active  Roman 
Cailiolics.  which  almost  equals  ihe  largest 
estimate  of  ostensible  Protestants,  il  is  estimated, 
as  has  been  slated  by  Cardinal  Lnvigerie,  that 
the  Protestants  contribute  about  twenty  times  as 
much  [or  foreign  missions.  Whether  lay  asso- 
ciations, contributing  to  foreign  missions,  have 
a  right  to  designate  the  objects*  to  which  Ibeir 
gifts  shall  be  applied,  and  to  enter  inio  enrre- 
spondence,  say  with  converted  pagans,  docs  nut 
appear  by  examining  tlie  AnnaU  of  the  Ih-opngii- 
tion  of  the  Failk,  or  by  a  somewhat  liasty  reference 
lo  Le»  MiMion*  Cauioliquet.  Buch  an  iuierven- 
tion  of  the  laity  would.  Indeed,  be  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Church. 

Prance  is  the  great  centre  of  Roman  Catholic 
zeal  for  missions  among  the  heathen.  The 
cheerfulness  and  kindly  sympalhy  of  the 
French  character,  when  punfied  and  elevated 
by  Clii'istian  faith,  make  Prtnch  priests  and 
nuna  by  far  the  best  missionaries.     The  Society 
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for  Ihe  Propagation  of  the  Fuitli,  tlie  seat  of 
which  is  at  Lyons,  raises  far  more  moDey  for 
tbis  eQd  than  any  otht:r  similar  Rotntiti  Catholic 
associatiou.  How  the  vast  extent  of  Roman 
Catholic  tnissious  oulside  Christeudoni  is  main- 
lBinc(],  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  converts 
doubtless  do  much;  the  Propagaada  has  large 
means;  the  Pope  makes  ample  contributions! 
and  missionary  bishops  aad  priests  may  not 
un frequently  supply  their  own  modes!  support 
from  their  private  resources.  The  orders  also, 
It  may  be  presumed,  have  a  natural  interest  in 
maintaining  the  efflciency  of  such  missionaries 
as  belong  to  them.  The  Jesuits  especially  are 
popularly-  supposed  to  be  an  exceedingly,  evea 
an  inordinately,  wealthy  society. 

It  thus  appears,  from  the  somewhat  vague 
lines  ia  which  wc  are  able  to  portray  (he  niis- 
iiomiry  activity  of  the  Roman  Caiholic  Churcb, 
that  outside  Christendom,  while  allowing  ample 

Slay  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  habit  aud 
evotion,  aud  lo  the  speciBc  activities  of  various 
monastic  inslitutes  (some  of  which,  like  the 
brethren  of  the  Christian  schools,  and  various 
female  orders,  arc  devoted  exclusively  to  educa- 
tion), it  reserves  un  undisputed  and  all-pervasive 
control  lo  lioine.  Voluntary  societies  are  wel- 
come as  a  uieans  of  procuring  money,  but  the 
missions  themselves  are  thi-ough  prefects  apos- 
tolic, vicars  apostolic,  and  more  duveloped 
sees,  at  every  point  in  the  hand  of  the  Church. 

Roman  Kcli  Vereloiis.— Tlie  Romansch 
belongs  to  the  Grieco-Lalln  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  lau^ai^es,  and  consists  of  three 
dialei:ts,  the  Lpperaiid  Lower  Eiigndine  (so 
called  because  spoken  in  the  Engadiue,  Switzer- 
land), and  the  Oberlimd. 


llshed  by  Jachiam  Bifrum  (Basle,  1560;  PQsch- 
laH,  16UTI,  Grlti  da  Zuoz  iBasle,  1640),  and 
Menui  (Coire,  1863).  The  latter's  version  is 
that  circulated  since  1882  by  the  British  aud 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Psalms  were  pub- 
lished by  Lorenz  Witzel  (Basle,  1661). 

(J)  Tlie  Lower  jBn^drfine.— The  Psalms  were 
translated   by   Ciampel   (1562,   Liudau,   1606); 

rrls  of  the  Old  Testament  were  published  by 
Piisciier  Saluz,  1057  seq.,  and  the  entire 
Bible  by  Jac.  Ant.  Vulplo  and  Dorta  a  Vnl- 
pera  (Basle,  1679,  based  on  Diodati's  Italian 
Vei'sioni.  Later  editions,  Basle,  1743.  The 
New  Testament  was  t^in  published  in  1813; 
the  Old  Testament  of  T.  Gaudeiiz  by  the  Coire 
Bible  Society  in  1815.  An  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible  was  published  at  Cologne,  1867-1870. 

(c)  The  Oberland. — In  this  dialect,  which  is 
spoken  In  tlie  Grisons  of  Switzerland,  Luis 
Gabriel  published  the  New  Testament  al  Basle, 
1648.  j!  Grass  edited  the  Psalms  at  Zurich, 
1883.  A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was  pub. 
lishedatCoirein  1718,  1818-20,  in  3  vols,,  and 
by  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  at 
Fninkfort  in  1870.  The  Coire  Bible  Society 
,-ublished  in  1856  an  edition  of  the  New  Teata- 
menv,  jiade  by  Otto  Carisol. 

(Specimen  ver$e.    Jolia  3  ;  16.) 

Engodlne. 

Pcrohecbla  Deis  ha  taunt  amfl  '1  muond,  ch'el 

ha  dat  seis  unlgenit  Fllg,  acia  chia  BCodiin  chl 

QlsJ&iQel.uun  glsja  i  perder.mo  haia  vit&^termk 


ROUMAHIA 

Obetlaud. 
Parchel  Deus  h&  t«nlu  il  mund  aschltcar,,cft  €1 
hftdausiupaTSulnascliiuf]gI,parcascadia,CBCreI 
en  el,  vomi  buc  ft  perder,  lio  h^  la  vi  tft  perpetna. 


the  light  bank  of  the  _  . 

west  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Population,  40,000.  It 
is  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  republic. 
Is  well  laid  out,  with  neatly-paved  gas-lighted 
streets,  traversed  by  cars.  Climate  temperate, 
healthy;  average,  78'  P.  Mission  station  of  the 
M.  £.  Ch.  (North);  3  missionaries.  South  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Society;  1  missionary. 

Rotuma,  an  island  north  of  the  Fiji  Islands; 
has  3.500  inhabitants.  lu  1841  some  evangelical 
missionaries  landed  from  Tonga,  in  1846  the 
French  Jesuits,  and  in  )86tf  began  ihe  war 
between  the  two  parties.  But  In  1879  the  Eng- 
lish (Joveruor  of  the  Fiji  Islands  annexed 
Rotuma,  and  the  Jesuits  left.  3IisHlon  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  under  the  Aus- 
tralian Conference;  1  native  preacher. 

Rotnma  Verslon.^The  Rotuma  belongs 
to  the  Mclanesian  languages,  and  is  spoken  m 
Rotmna  Island.  The  tii'st  portions  of  Scriptures 
which  weie  translated  into  this  language  were 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  19th  Psalm,  aud  the 
13th  chapter  of  1st  Coriuthiims,  made  by  the 
Hev,  Joseph  Waterhouse,  wiih  the  nssistance 
of  a  Fijian  teacher  named  Eliezer.  in  1857. 
Thevwere  printed  al  Hobnrt  Town,  Tasmania. 
In  1864  the  Rev,  William  Fletcher  of  the  "Wes- 
'leyan  llissionary  Society  settled  at  Rotuma  and 
translated  the  entire  New  Testament,  which  was 

Srinied  in  1870  al  Sydney,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  edition 
consisted  of  3,500  copies.  A  second  aud  revised 
edition  was  carried  through  the  press  by  the 
Rev.  James  Calvert  in  1S85.  Thus  far  4.030 
portions  of  ihe  Scriptures  have  been  disposed  of. 

fj^edmen  nerae.    John  3  :  16.) 

^e  e  tUamamau  ne  hanla  on  Oilnieeiant^ 
ia  na  ou  Lee  eseama,  la  se  raksa  teu'ne  Idea  se 
maa  se  ia,  la  Iiis  po  ma  ke  mauri  seeagftbaga, 

Roiimanla  is  (be  name  given  to  the  king- 
dom foimed  iu  1S61  by  the  union  of  the  two 
priiicipiiiities,  Wallnchia  and  Moldavia.  Its 
independence  from  Turkey  was  proclaimed  by 
its  people  in  1877,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  ^,307  square  miles.  On  the  northeast  it  Is 
separated  from  Russia  by  the  river  Pnith  and 
the  Kilia  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  latter 
river  forms  its  southern  boundary  west  of  Silis- 
tria.  The  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  form  its  western  and  north- 
western boundaries.  That  portion  which  lies 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  is  called 
the  Dobrudja.  and  difEers  greatly  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  The  climate  has  sreat  ex- 
tremes of  temperature;  in  winter  the  cold  north- 
east winds  are  very  trying,  while  in  the  summer 
the  southwest  wind  is  scorching  In  its  Intense 
heal.  The  rainfall  Is  not  abundant.  Agricul- 
ture  is  the  priucipai  occupation  of  the  people, 
though  not  a  few  cattle  aud  sheep  are  raise!. 
The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  senate  of  130  mem- 
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bersanda  chamber  of  deputies  of  183  members, 
all  of  whom  must  be  Romaaniana  by  birth  or 
naluralization.  The  population  of  Roumatiia  13 
of  vtrv  mixed  origin,  includiug  4,500,000  Kou- 
maniana,  300,000  Jews,  300,000  Gypsies,  100,000 
Bulgarians,  50,000  Germans,  50.000  Magyurs, 
IS.MO  Armenians,  3,000  French,  1,000  English, 
besides  3,000  Italians.  Turks,  Poles,  and  Tar- 
lars,  Tlie  population  ot  Ibe  Dobrudja  is  esti- 
mated  at  106,^3,  and  contains  a  larger  Russian 
elemeut  than  the  olher  part  of  Roumania.  The 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  is  the  ruling  Church, 
but  Ronmu  Catholics,  Protestants,  Armenians, 
Lipovaui  (Kussian  heretics),  Jews,  and  Moliatu- 
medans  are  also  found.  Education  is  supposed 
to  be  compulsory,  hut  there  are  very  few 
schools,  so  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
free  instruction.    The  principal  cities,  with  their 

Sopulation,  are;  Bucharest,  the  capital  (331, 805j, 
assy  (90,125),  GalatB  (80,763),  Bolochaui  (39,- 
»41). 

Mission  work  in  Roumania  is  carried  on  only 
by  the  colporteurs  of  the  B.  F.  B.  S.  The 
entire  Bible  has  been  Iransliited  into  the  Rou- 
manian language  (a  Latin  dialect  with  a  larcre 
Slavonic  element),  besides  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah 
into  Polish  for  the  Jews. 

Roiimnnlaii  Version. — Tlie  Rouma- 
nian belongs  to  the  Gneco-Liitin  branch  of  tlie 
Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  is  divided  inio 
the  Roumanian  pro[)er  and  Macedonian -Rou- 
manian. The  former  is  spoken  in  Roumania  and 
part  of  Transylvania,  the  latter  in  itlacedonia. 

1.  The  Roumanian.— A.  translation  of  tlio 
Scriptures  was  publishetl  at  Bucharest  in  1668 
and  ITU,  and  again  at  Bluje,  Transylvania,  in 
179.J.  A  New  Testament  was  puhlislied  as 
early  as  1648.  The  Russian  as  well  as  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  at  different  times.  TLe  latter 
especially  published  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Psalms  in  various  characlerM;  bul  in  18G7  this 
Society  brought  out  a  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  ill  the  ancient  Cyrllian  character  for  use 
in  churclies  and  schools,  and  for  those  who  can 
read  in  no  other  character.  Another  edition 
was  issued  in  1877.  The  same  Society  issued  in 
1869  a  new  version  of  the  Roumanian  Bible. 
The  trauslaliou  was  made  by  Professor  Jerome 
and  others,  and  was  edited  io  a  uniform  style  of 
orthography  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mayer  of  Jassy. 
In  1874  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  revised 
orthography  was  issued  at  Jassy  and  Pesth. 

3.  Xaeedonian-Boumanian.~&A  there  are  a 
great  many  in  Macedonia  who  cling  to  the 
molher-tongue.  although  pure  Wallaehian  is 
being  taugnt  iu  the  schools,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  in  1886  an  edition 
of  500  copies  each  of  Matthew  and  Mark  In  the 
Macedonian  dialect.  The  version  was  made  by 
Dimitri  Athanasius,  the  director  of  a  school  at 
Monastir.  It  was  printed  in  the  modified 
Roman  character  now  employed  in  Roumania. 

{Spedmeii  wrtet.     John  8  ;  18.) 

Cyrilian. 

E*«  >■*  >  f  nil  DiBUin*!  xtai**,  k«  t  In  at  Wm 
nl  w4  -niMDHkn,  k>  in  ui  it'  tftd*  4a  M  n  n« 
Mqn,  <i  n  iln  alia*  MUlkk. 
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Caci  a^a  a  iuhit  Dumuedeu  lumea,  incat  a  dat 
pre  Filul  seu  ce!  unul-nascut,  ca  tot  eel  (to  credo 
la  el  si  nuae  jtienJerCisi  aiba  vie^  etenu, 

RoHmellB,  or  Eastern  Ronmelta,  is 

apart  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  (q.  v.),  Tur- 
key. It  lies  just  south  of  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tains, is  inhabited  maiuly  by  Bulgarians  and 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  its 
adniinistrntiou  was  made  autonomous,  though 
the  Governor-General,  necessarily  a  Christian, 
was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Porte.  It  was 
united  with  Bulgaria  in  1885,  and  is  now  under 
the  administration  at  Sofia.  In  1888  the  popu- 
'  ■"  "'"'  '"      Pliilippopolis,  the  former 

population  of  33,443.  Mission 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  M.,  with 
a  slatiou  at  Pliilippopolis  (q.v.),  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  colporteurs. 
Since  the  union  with  Bulgaria  there  Is  properly 
speaking  no  province  of  Eastern  Rouniclia. 

Rualan,  one  of  the  Bay  Islands,  off  thecoast 
of  Honduras,  Centra)  America;  30  miles  long 
by  8  broad  It  has  33  harbors,  of  which  Port 
Sledina  is  the  chief.  Population,  3.000,  mostly 
Negroes  Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society:  1  missionary,  8 
chaiwls,  510  church-members,  10  Simday- 
scliriols,  hVi  scholars,  3  day-schools,  315 
scholars. 

Ruk,  a  small  island  in  the  Caroline  group, 
itlicroiiesia.  31  miles  west  of  Ponape.  Mission 
station  ot  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M,;  3  missionaries,  1 
missionary'^  wife,  7  native  agents,  15  churches. 

RurkI  (Roorkee).  a  town  in  Snlianinpur  dis- 
trict, Punjab,  India.  33  miles  east  of  Saharanpur 
City.  Population,  1.5,953,  Hindus.  Jains,  Mos- 
lems, Chiistiana.  Mission  station  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  (North);  1  missionary aiid 
wife,  9  native  helpers,  4  oiit-station«:,  1  church, 
60  members.  1  school,  35  scholai-s.  S.  P.  G. 
(1871);  1  miasionary,  industrial  school  and  250 
church  members. 

Rum  Version,— The  Riiss  belongs  to  the 
Slavonic  branch  of  the  Aryan,  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  in  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia.     Towai'd  the  end  of  the  teutli  century, 


time  on  Cyril's  Bible  translation  was  iniroduci'd 
among  the  Russians.  The  first  edition  of  Cyril's 
Bible  was  published  at  Ostrog,  1581.  The  edi- 
tors  of  thisedition  state  in  the  preface  that  they 
based  their  work  on  a  codex  now  no  more  ex- 
tant, belonging  to  the  time  of  Vladimir  (1000 
A.D.).  Many  reprints  of  this  edition  were  pub- 
lished at  Moscow,  1663, 1737.  and  after.  At  the 
command  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  a  new  revis- 
ion of  this  version  was  undertaken.  The  editors 
corrected  the  Ostrog  edition  according  to  the 
text  ot  the  Sepluagint,  published  by  Grabe 
(Oxford.  1707-1709),  and  corrected  the  Old  Sla- 
vonic language  in  many  passages  according  10 
the  modern  Russian  language.  A  new  version 
of  the  New  Testament  wiis  made  by  the  Archi- 
mandrite Philaret,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
religious  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  printed 
b^  the  St.  Pelei'sburg  Bible  Society  in  1819-33, 
with  the  Slavonic  text  in  parallel  columns.    Xa 
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1822  the  Psalms  were  publisbed  by  tte  Holy  Unials  and  the  Disaenters,  while  the  Catholic 
Synod,  the  translation  having  been  made  by  the  Russians  use  the  Latin  liturgy.  lu  their  lit- 
Eev,  Dr.  Paosky,  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peters-  erature  all  the  Russians  use  the  KyrilUtm  alpha- 
burg.  Editions  of  the  New  Testament,  88  well  bet.  The  RuBsian  language  belongs  to  Ihe 
as  of  the  Psalter,  mere  printed  and  publiflhed  at  southeastern  branch  of  Slavic  languages,  and  is. 
Leipsic,  1838,  1853,  and  at  London,  1863.  The  related  to  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Serrian.  It  is 
Psalms  were  the  only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  divided  into  three  dialects:  the  Great- Russian, 
which  was  published  by  the  Russian  Bible  theLittle-Russian, and  the  White-Russian.  Tjie 
Society.  To  supply  the  people  of  Russia  with  flrat  of  these  dialects  forms  the  Russian  literary 
the  entire  Old  Testaraeot,  the  British  and  For-  language  of  the  present  day;  the  Little-Russian 
eign  Bible  Society  engaged  Prof.  Dr,  Levisohn  may  be  considered  asa  distinct  language,  though 
to  undertake  the  work,  but  he  was  cut  off  sud-  related  lo  the  Great-Russian,  while  the  White- 
deulv  ill  the  midst  of  his  career  in  1868.  The  Russian  occupies  a  middle  place  between  Great- 
wort  was  taken  up  by  Prot.  Chwolson,  and  Russian  and  Little-Russian,  and  contains  ele- 
in  1876  the  Old  Testament  in  modern  Russ,  as  ments  of  both  these  and  of  the  Polish  language, 
translated  by  Lcvisolm  and  Chwolson,  was  The  language  of  the  Ruthenians  in  Austria  i» 
printed  at  Vienna.     lu  the  mean  time  the  Holy  Lit  tie- Russian. 

Synod  had  also  issued  the  Russ  Bible,  and  an         The  origin  ot  Russia  has  been  traced  bacl(  to 

edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  by  that  body  a  group   of  Slavic   tribes   who  iuhabited  the 

for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  country  arotmd  Kieff.     They  lived  in  separate 

1881,  with  the  Apocryphal  Books  omitted,  and  communities,  and  were  united  into  one  govern- 

the  Septuagint  I'widin^  in  the  Canonical  Books  ment  when  Rurik,  with  his  Vario^ian  compan- 

expunged.     Prof.  Astalieff  read  the  final  proofs  ions,  came  to  rule  over  them.   During  the  reign 

of  this  edition,  in  order  to  secure  a  pure  text,  of  Prince  Vladimir  (972-1015)  Christianity  wa» 

anil  the  Authorized  Russ  Bible  can  now  be  cir-  introduced  into  Russia  from   Byzantium,  and 

culatedby  the  British  Bible  Society.  Theedilion  with  it  Ihe  productions  of  Byzantine  literature 

consisted  of  20,1KI0  copies.      For  the  Russian  found  their  way  into  the  country.     Owing  to 

blind,  who   number  from   180,000  lo  300,000  the  very  close  proximiljj  then  existing  betweeo 

souls,  the  Billisli  Bible  Society  issued  the  Gos-  the  Bulgarian  and  Russian  languages,  ttie  Rus- 

pel   of  John,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  sians  copied  also  several  of  ibe  productions  of 

according  to  Moon's  system,  in  1880.  the  ancient  Bulgarian   literatui'e.     The  most 

ancient  monument  of  this  literature  is  "  Ostro- 

iSpeeimen  Tiene.     .lohn3.16.)  mirov's  Gospel,"  of  1053.   In  1324  theTarlarsin- 

BflO   TBEl  BOSJIOOhji   Bori  llipl,   ITQ  vnded  Russia  and  ruled  over  her  for  more  than 

-  .  "^  two  centuries;  and  although  tlieir  rule  did  not 

OTAdiS  CuHa  CBOerO  e4HII0p04liaro,  AaSu  denationalize  the  people,  il  left  its  imprint  upon 

•     ■»  ^.^«^»:»  n~'  ii„  «      „     n__<!         *  ^e  civil  administration  of  the   country,  upon 

DCSKlB,BtpyHHma  Bl  Hero,  He  nOrHOl.,  BO  the   social  condition   of  the  people,  ancl   u^n 

Hlllui  3KH3Bb  B^SiryiO.  their  language.     The  Tartar  dominion  retarded 

the  onward  progress  of  Russia,  and  it  was  only 

the  reign  of  Peter  the  Gi-eat  (1689-1735)  that 

issia  begun  its  emancipation  from  its  semi- 

of  the  Qeneva  Asiatic,  semi-barbaric  condition,  and  became  flb 

■  missionary,  to  take  a  rank  amongst  the  European  powei's. 

The  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  could  not  be 

executed  without  producing  disconieut  in  the 

—Mission  work  has  been  attempted  land.     Before  him  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  one  of 

at  different  limes  in  different  parts  of  this  em-  the  gi-eateat  men  on  the  patriarchal  throne  la 

Eire  by  the  Basle  and  Moravian  Missions,  the  Russia,  roused  the  indignation  of  tiie  people  by 

ondon   Missionary  Society,  the  Scotch  Free  attempting  to  revisetlieBible  and  the  liturgical 

Church,  elc,  but  it  has  never  been  successful,  books,  and  lo  purge  Ihem  from  the  errors  that 

owing  to  Ihe  repressive  action  of  tlie  Russian  had  crept  into  them  through  the  ignorance  of 

government,  whose  laws  forbid  any  subject  to  the  transcribers.     Nikon  was  denounced  as  a 

chance  his  religion  exceptas  he  becomes  a  mem-  heretic.his  corrections  were  deemed  sacrilegious, 

her  of  the  Slate  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Oricn-  and  a  great  many  people  refused  to  accept  the- 

tal  Greek  Church.     The  American  and  British  revised  books,  and  seceded  from  the  Church, 

and  Foreign  Bible  Societies  liave  accomplished  These  were  and  are  still  called  Dissenters  {,Ra»- 

a  good  deal  in  tlie  form  of  Bible  distribution  kolniki),   and  although  the  points  on  which 

(see  arlicleson  those  societies).  they  originally  disagreed  with  the  Church  were- 

Russians. — The   Russians   are    the  most  puerile,  tlieytiave  clung  and  do  stilt  cling  to 

numerous  Slavic  nation,  numbering  over  sixty  their  notions  with  an   nslonishine  pertinacity, 

millions.     They  are  divided  into  three  chief  In  their  eyes  the  present  Russian  Church  is  not 

branches ;  Great  Russians,  Little  Russians,  and  a  true  Church,  the  Tzar  is  an  antichrist,  and 

White  Russians.     The  Ruthenians  or  Red  Rus-  they  only  are  the  true  lihrislians,  because  they 

sians.  living  in  Austria,  are  also  classed  as  a  hold  to  the  old  faith.     The  Russian  Dissent  has. 

branch  of  the  Russians.    The  distinctions  be-  given  rise  to  a  great  many  sects,  some  of  which 

tween  these  various  branches  are   rather  lin-  profess  the  wildest  vagaries.     Nikon's  revision 

guistic  tfian  national.    The  great  mass  of  Ihe  of  the  chiireh  books  is  the  one  used  now  iu  the 

Rusaians  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church,  while  Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian  churches,  and 

3,108,000  are  lJniat»  or  Unionists,  500,000  Cath-  its  language,  modifled  according  lo  the  Russian. 

olics.  nnd  the  number  of  the  dissenters  (Ratkol-  orthograpiiy,  is  known  as  the  Chureh -Slavonic. 
iiika)  is  variously  estimated  from  3  to  11  and         The    Russian  was    Koverned    originally   by 

even  16  millions.  arclihishopsormetropolilans.whowereordained 

The  orthodox  Russians  use  the  Slavonic  Ian-  by  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
guage  in  their  chureh  services;  so  also  do  the     several  of  whom  were  Greeks.    But  after  the- 
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capture  of  CoosiaDtiuople  in  1453  1L«  metro- 
politans were  consecrated  by  a  council  of 
bishops,  aud  in  1580  tlie  chief  metropolitan  n-as 
raised  to  the  ranfe  aud  dignity  of  a  Patriarcli. 
The  Patriarchate  lasted  till  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who,  iu  order  to  curb  the  oppositiou 
ot  the  clergy  to  bis  reforms,  abolished  it  and 
replaced  it  tiy  a  Synod,  whose  head  was  to  be 
the  Tzar.  This  reform  bas  lasted  til!  now,  and 
the  Russian  Church  is  governed  by  il.  But 
though  ibe  Tzar  is  the-  real  pre^idtut  of  the 
Byuod,  he  never  lakes  any  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions, but  is  represented  hy  a  substitute,  usually 
a  layman,  who  bears  the  title  of  ober-prokuTor, 
The  Synod  can  do  nothing  without  the  sanction 
of  the  pTokuTor ;  iu  fact,  be  is  the  Synod. 
The  Tzar's  prerogatives,  however,  are  limited  to 
the  admin  ist  ratio  LI  of  tbe  Church;  bis  uulliorlty 
does  not  extend  to  matters  purely  spiritual,  and 
he  cannot  interfei-e  with  the  dogmas  of  tbe 
Cliurcli.  The  consiiiution  of  tlie  nyuod  and  of 
tbe  Hussiaii  Church  in  geueiul  is  sucli  that  it 
place*  the  clergy  under  the  aLiilioriiy  and  super- 
vision of  the  government  and  mahes  It  sub- 
servient lo  the  interests  of  "tbe  powers  that  be." 
Ru§§-Lapp  V*^r«ion.— For  the  people  of 
Russian  Lapland,  Miigistei  Genetz  translated 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Tbe  work,  afier  hav- 
ing been  examiueii  and  approved  by  Prof.  E. 
LOuurott.  was  primed  in  1»T7  by  the  Brittsli 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Tbe  people  who 
speak  that  dialect  number  about  4,000  or  5,000. 

{Specimen  nerse.     John  3 :  16.) 

Tan  ry4^K  uito  IlHaejb  hrt  mattsinifl 
ran  ajbiie,  uto  nxxec  Ajbre,  axry- 
msDTiia'siuufi,  T3n,  sapac  idto  lOKbHHi, 
Kic  CoBBe  Biep,  iS  vaflKbitxi,  a  jex'b 
coane  areeajnyui. 

Ruitchuk,  a  city  in  Bulgaria  on  tbe 
Danube,  187  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Vnrna 
Population,  30,000.  Mission  statiou  of  the 
Methodist  Epiwopal  Church  (North)  2  mia 
Bionaries,  3  native  helpers,  1  ilieological  semi 
nary,  24  students,  1  other  school,  14  acholars 

Riiit  en  Vrede,astationof  lheMoravian<i 
in  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana,  South  Amtnca 
Il  was  organized  as  a  separate  congregntion  in 
order  lo  relieve  to  some  extent  tlie  work  in  tlic 
large  church  oF  Paramariiio,  and  is  situated  in  a 
suburb  on  the  aoiiihwest  aide,  in  which  during 
the  iftst  few  year-  a  great  number  of  Negroes 
belonging  to  the  Moravian  Church  had  settled. 


having  migrated  tliilber  from  the  plantations. 
This  subiub  is  divided  into  numerous  syi:ares 
by  streets  running  a)  right  angles.  Cue  look' 
ing  down  a  street  sees  only  what  looks  like  a 
pathway  leading  tiii-ough  a  wood  far  away  into 
Die  dense  furesl.  'iliis  seeming  forest  is  inhab- 
ite<l  throughout,  Negro  huts  being  hidden  be- 
neath tlie  tall  mangoes,  cocoa'palms,  and  otiicr 
fruil-trees.  Two  plots  of  ground  were  pur. 
chased,  and  the  cliurch  from  the  abandoned 
staiioii  Aiinaszorg  whs  brought  and  ni-erected 
here,  receiving  the  name  Rust  en  Vredc  (Rest 
and  Peace), 

Rust  en  Werk,  astaiionof  theMoraviang 
iu  Dutch  Ouiana.  esiablislied  in  the  year  1831, 
at  the  request  of  tlic  owners  of  an  estate  which 
lies  on  the  noith  bank  of  the  river  Coniewyne, 
ni'i  farfrom  lis  juuclion  with  tlie  Siiriuam, about 
ten  miles  below  Paramarilio.  The  owuersof  tliis 
estate  gave  a  large  bouse  as  a  residence  for  the 
missiouHiy,  the  upper  slory  of  which  serveil  as 
a  church.  On  the  day  upon  which  il  whs 
opened  the  firsl  f<)ur  Cliristiiins  of  this  neigh, 
borliood  were  baptized.  Many  Chinese  and 
coolies  now  live  upon  the  adjoiuiiig  estates, 
some  ot  whom  have  uuited  with  the  cougi-ega- 


Riithenlan  Verslon.~The  Rutbenian 
belongs  to  the  Slavonic  bruucli  of  llie  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  hikI  is  siioken  in  Little 
Russia.  In  1874  ifie  British  Bible  Society  pub- 
lislieii  at  Vienna  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  Imus. 
lated  by  Mr.  Kobylanski.  Being  in  tlic  Cyril- 
ian  type,  it  was  well  received,  and  proved  a 
success,  because  a  part  of  the  Divine  Word  was 
thus  civen  10  tbe  Rutiienians f or  ihe  first  time 
In  iheir  vernacular.  During  tlie  year  1877  the 
snmi.  Society  piiblislied  tbe  Gospel  of  Joliu, 
translated  hy  the  same  author,  after  it  had  been 
critically  exumined  by  Professor  Micklovich. 
A  translation  of  tbe  New  Testament  into 
Rutlieuiau  nas  prepai'ed  from  tbe  Greek  by 
Dr  Puley  with  the  assistance  ot  Mr.  Kulisch. 
The  Bnii-h  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  bought 
in  1883  500  copies  of  Ihis  version  for  circula. 
tion  but  m  1885  purcliascd  the  copyright  of 
the  translation,  and  published  an  edition  iu 
Cjrdian  character,  ot  5,000  copies,  in  1886. 

{Speeimen  verse.     Luke  15  :  18.) 

fiCTABUJH   HOi'jVtJ  AO   OTllft   MofcrO,    f 

^K&msim^;  0TME,3rp[iiJHBfEMnpciTiB 
HESA  f  aepe\  togob. 


s. 


SnbBthu  (Subathu),  a  town  in  Simla  dis. 
trict,  Punjab,  India,  23  miles  from  Simla,  110 
miles  northwest  of  Lodiana.  Mission  station 
of  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  1836;  1  mis- 
sionary, S  native  helpers,  IK  church -members, 
44  school -children,  and  a  hospiitd  for  lepers, 
■  several  of  whom  are  chuich-meiuliers. 

SafSed,  a  town,  formerly  of  considerable  note, 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  western  coiisi  of  llie 
Lake  of  Tiberius,    Asiatic    Turkey,   n."i    miles 


west  of  Damascus.  Mission  station  of  the  L. 
8.  P.  C.  among  the  Jews;  2  missionaries,  2 
native  helpers,  also  a  medical  miMlou. 

SaKalnc  a  populous  town  in  Burma,  on 
tlie  west  side  ot  tlie  Irawadi  River,  fifteen 
miles  below  Mandalay.  It  lies  just  opposite 
Avn,  Ihe  scene  of  Judson's  Imprisoamenl, 
whlcb  is  now  an  out-station  of  the  work  at 
Si.iraing.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.; 
2  missioiinries  and  wives,  1  church,  23  o 
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Saharanpur,  a  town  in  Norlliwest  Pmv- 
inces,  ludin,  90  miles  iiortbcast  of  Deliii,  130 
aouLlieast  of  Lodiana.  A  large  town,  ratlier 
subslHutiallj  built,  and  stBadiT^  improving  in 
uppearance  and  incrensiug  m  impoi'tniice. 
Owing  to  its  low,  moisl  situAtJon,  it  was  very 


station  Pi'esbyteriBn  Church  (North),  1836;  1 
missioDaryaQd  vife,  8  native  helpers,  STchurch- 
meinbers.  ii9  scholars. 

Saibal  Venfon.— The  Saibai  belongs  to 
the  jUetauesiau  luu^ages,  and  is  vernacula'r  in 
Torres  Straits.  A  iraoslalion  of  the  Gospel  of 
31ark  into  ibis  dialect  was  made  by  Air.  Ji)lla,  a 
teacher  who  Las  beeu  fifteen  years  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  revised  by  Ihe  Itev.  8.  Macfarlane  of 
Murray  Island.  It  was  published  at  Sydney  in 
1883  under  the  care  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the 
British  nud  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Besides  the 
Cospei  of  Mark,  that  of  Matthew  has  also  been 
published. 

Saint  Albans.— A  town  in  northeast  Kaf- 
fraria,  limth  Africa,  near  St.  John's.  Mission 
«laliou  of  the  S ,  P.  G. ;  1  missionary  and  wife, 
250  cummunicanls, 

Saint  Bar iiaba«,atownin Norfolk, Melan- 
eshi;  is  Ihe  chief  seat  of  the  Meluueslan  Mission 
and  its  bishop  since  1867.  The  mission  consists 
of  8  native  uilsstouarles,  130  male  and  35  female 
students.  In  the  cool  season,  March  to  Decem- 
l)er,  the  bisliop  sails  from  island  to  island 
inspecllne  the  various  stations,  and  in  the  mean 
time  be  Keeps  school  on  board  the  steamer. 
The  printing  establishment,  from  which  books 
ill  35  different  languages  are  issued,  is  also  at 
St.  Barnabas. 

Saint  Croix,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a 
Danish  posf^ssion  since  1716.  It  has  an  area  of 
74  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  18,430 
(1880).  The  iuiiabitants  are  mostly  free  Negroes, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sugar-cane 
and  the  manufaclure  of  rum. 

The  Moravian  Brethren  commenced  their 
mission  Co  the  Danish  West  Indies  at  this  island 
in  1754,  and  now  have  three  stations:  Friedens- 
thai,  Friedeusberg,  and  Friedensteld,  with  3 
missionaries,  1,363  communicants,  3  Sunday- 
schools.  825  scholars.  The  Danish  Lutheran 
Church  has  also  quite  a  membership  here. 

Saint  Euslacbc  Is  one  of  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  and  formspart  of  the  colony  of  Curagoa. 


Saint  John's,— 1.  The  chief  town  on  the 
island  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  Population, 
10,000,  chielly  pure  Negroes  and  mulattoes.  A 
station  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  opened  in  1756 
by  a  missionary  from  the  Danish  islands,  who 
was  moved  by  the  miserable  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Negro  population  in  Antigua  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  accomplished  much,  and 
his  work  is  now  being  carried  on  by  1  mission- 
ary and  his  wife,  1  unmarried  man, and  1  single 
lady.  A  training-school  for  women  is  earned 
on  at  this  station,  and  the  church  has  a  congre- 
gation of  over  1,000. 

8.  A  diocese  of  tlie  S.  P.  G.  in  South  Africa, 
founded    3873,   containing    10    stations,    2,523 


Saint  Helena,  an  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  1,300  miles  west 
of  Africa  and  2,000  miles  east  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Area,  47  square  inliea.  Population  (1886), 
4,500,  Nesroes  and  half-breeds.  Mission  lield 
of  the  S.  P,  G.;  3  stations— St.  Paul's,  James- 
town, Lougwood;  355  communicants.  There 
are  also  1  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Baptist  cbapels. 

SalntJanor  Saint  John,  oneoftheDutch 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  has  an  area  of 
■il  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1880)  of  944, 
nmong  whom  the  Moravian  Brethren  com- 
menced work  in  1754,  with  stations  at  Bethany 


Saint  KItt's,  or  Saint  Christopher,  Is 

one  of  the  Leeward  Group  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  Its  greatest  lenglli  is  23  miles,  and  it 
contains  an  area  of  65  square  miles,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  46,000.  The  island  Is  of  volcanic 
origin,  Ihe  scenery  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
Ihe  soil  is  fertile  and  well-watered.  Basseterre, 
with  a  population  of  7,000,  is  the  capital.  Mis- 
sion Beld  of  the  Moravian  Brethrpn,  with  sta- 
tions at  Bethesda,  Basseterre,  Bethel,  and  East- 
bridge,  with  a  total  of  3  missionaries,  1,480  com- 
municants, 7  day-schools,  854  scholars,  6  Sun- 
day-schools. 2,000  scholars.  S.  P.  G.  |1877);  1 
missionary,  285  communicants.  (For  the  work 
of  the  Wealeyan  Methodists,  see  West  Indies.) 

Saint  Louis,  a  town  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  River,  West  Africa, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  French  possession, 
Scnegambia,  with  a  population  of  20,000,  '  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society  (1868);  2  missionaries,  1  medical  mis- 
si  nnary. 

Salnt  Lucia,  one  of  the  Windward  Isl- 
ands, British  West  Indies,  has  an  area  of  123 
square  miles,  with  a  population  (1888)  of  42,504, 
principally  Negroesand  half-breeds.  Chief  town, 
Castries,  4,555.  There  are  36  schools  (14  Prot- 
estant, 12  Boman  Catholic),  3,351  pupils. 

Saint  mark's,  a  station  of  the  S.  P.  O.  dio- 
cese of  St.  John's,  in  the  Trauskei,  South  Africa, 
was  the  first  station  (18591  occupied  in  the  dio- 
cese; has  1  missionary,  746  communicants. 

Saint  Mary's  Island,  a  large  island  off 
the  coast  cf  Gambia,  West  Africa,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia  River,  east  of  Cape  St.  Mary. 
The  principal  city  on  the  island  is  Bathurst. 
Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety; 4  missionaries,  23  native  helpers,  8  chap- 
els, 3  schools,  858  scholars. 

Saint  Matthew's,  a  station  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
In  the  diocese  of  Orahamsiown,  South  Africa, 
near  King  William's  Town;  was  occupi»l  in 
1850,  and  has  1  missionary  and  370  conunimi- 

Salnt  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Loanda,  in  the  Portuguese  col- 
ony Angola,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  st- 
uated  on  a  beautiful  landlocked  harbor,  sixty 
miles  by  sea  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza. 
Its  population,  estimaled  at  5,000,  consists  of  a 
few  hundred  Portuguese,  and  the  rest  are  Ne- 
groes.    It  was  the  starting  point  in  1884  for  the 
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Saliit  Paul's,  a  stailon  of  the  S,  P.  G.  in 

Nnial,  South  Atriea,  nof  far  trom  the  coast; 
has  1  missionary  ntid  30  com  muni  cants. 

Salnl  Peter's,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  ou  Ute  Imrder  of  KnSraria,  north- 
west of  King  William's  Town  31issioD  station 
of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  the  diocfse  of  Grabamstowo; 
1  missionary  and  nife,  110  communicanls. 

Saint  Thomas,  one  of  the  West  India 
islands  belonging  lo  Denmark  (ITIS):  has  an 
area  of  33  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
14,389,  mostly  Negroes.  Sugar  and  rum  are  ihe 
products  Mission  fleldof  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, nlih  stations  at  New  Herrahut,  Nisky,  aud 
St.   Thomas.     Including  St.  Jau  (q.v.i,  there 


Saliil  Thomait,  a  town  ou  the  ahove  isl- 
and, is  picturesquely  situated  on  three  hills  on 
the  south  coast,  overlooking  a  flue  harbor.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  terminus  of  several  steam- 
ship lines,  a  depot  for  the  surrounding  islands. 
ami  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  of  all  naiious;  but 
the  laying  of  West  India  telegraph  cable  greatly 
changed  these  conditions,  and  its  commercial 


their  labors  to  llie  susar  plantations,  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  instruction  for  the  niitny 
converts  who  had  come  out  to  the  town  to  live, 
and  a  place  of  worship  was  procured  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  a  school  aud  preach- 
ing services  were  held.  In  1883  a  liue  new 
building  was  completed,  and  was  a  memorial 
church  of  the  loOlh  anniversary  of  the  bwin- 
uing  of  Moravian  missions.  The  Danish  Gov- 
ernment provided  schools  and  churches  for  tlie 

people  at  a  very  early  date  in  their  occupancy     schools,  194  scholar! 
of  the  island. 
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3.  A  town  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  formtrly 
called  New  Hopi'.  lies  near  the  seashore  iil  Park- 
er's Bay,  A  congi-egation  was  organized  here 
and  Ihe  place  made  a  regular  mission  station  of 
the  Jlomvian  Brethren  in  1838. 

Salinas,  a  district  in  West  Persia,  north  of 
Lake  Oroomiah.  half-way  betweceu  Tabriz  and 
Uroouiiab.  aud  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tur- 
key. (It  is  spoken  of  as  a  city,  though  there  is 
really  no  city  of  that  name.)  Climate  unusually 
pleasimt  and  (Mailable.  Population,  30,U0O, 
Moslems,  AiTuenittiis,  Nestorians.  Jews,  and 
Koords— each  speaking  its  own  langua^\  and 
generally  T'urkiah  also.  Social  condition  of 
Moslems  low,  but  of  other  classes  a  little  bettei. 
Mission  station  of  Presbyterian  Church  (Norlli), 
1884,  chietly  among  Ihe  Armenians:  2  mission- 
ai'ies  and  wives,  2  single  ladles,  75  native  help- 
ers, 1  out-station,  1  church,  80  cburch-uieinbers, 
6  schools. 

Salonica,  a  seaport  city  in  European  I'tu- 
key,  at  the  uortbeastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Saloniki.  Population,  8U,000.  Greeks,  Uni- 
tarians, Wallacliians,  Turks,  Spaniards.  Re- 
ligious. Greek  Unhodox  antl  Islam,  ftlission 
station  of  Presbyterian  Church  (South),  1676;  1 
missionary  and  wife,  8  native  heliwrs,  3  out- 
staiions.1  church,  35  cliurch- members. 

Saltlllo,  a  city  in  North  Central  Mexico,  in 
the  frontier  state  of  Ooahuila,  239  miles  south- 
west ot  Laredo,  Texas.  80  miles  west  of  Jlon- 
terey.  Cliniate  inild,  temperate,  and  healtliy. 
Population,  15,000.  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian, 
speaking  Spanish  and  Indian  dialects.  Social 
condition  of  two  thirds  of  the  people  very  de- 
graded ;  class  lines  are  closely  drawn.  Mission 
station  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention;  3 
missionaries  aud  wives,  4  female  missionaries,  3 
colporteurs.  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  1884: 
2  female  missionaries,  10  out-stations,  580 
church- mem  hers,  363  Sabbat  h-sc  ho  lais,  9  day- 


Saint  Thom^,  a  suburb  of  Madras,  India, 
Is  a  mission  station  of  the  S.  P.  G.  for  16  vil- 
lages, with  4  native  preachers,  241  communi- 
cants, 3  mixed  schools,  196  boys  and  girls. 

Saint  Vinceni.  one  of  the  Windward  Isl- 
ands, West  Indies,  is  a  British  colonial  posses- 
sion (1763).  under  an  administrator  and  colonial 
secretary.  Its  area  is  123  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (188S).  46,872,  mainly  Negroes  and  half- 
breeds.  Kingston  is  the  capital;  population, 
5, 393.  Mission  work  ia  carried  on  by  both  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  (W.  I.  ttonference)  and 
the  S,  P.  G,,  the  lalter  having  r  "  '  '  " 
stations,  830  communicants. 


— 1.  A  town  in  a  district  of  Ihe  same 

name  in  Madras,  India,  Its  cliniate  is  dry  and 
hot.  Fopulatlou,  50.667.  Hindustani  and  Tami! 
are  the  languages  spoken.  Mission  station  of 
tbe  London  Missionary  Society  (1824),  with  15 
out-stations,  2  missionaries,  186  church-members, 
3  Sunday-schools,  130  scholars,  9  boys'  schools, 
478  boys,  3  girls'  schools,  178  scholars. 

2.  A  town  in  the  Coronie  district,  Surinam, 
South  America,  on  the  coast  west  of  Para- 
maribo. Mission  station  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, started  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  several 
English  proprietors  of  estates  in  this  district. 
A  large  congregation  has  been  gathered  into 
the  church. 


Salvador,  a  republic  of  Central  Amtrica, 
borders  on  tlie  Pacific  const  for  100  miles  from 
the  muulh  of  the  Rio  de  la  Paz  to  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Goascoran,  in  the  Gulf  of  Foiistca. 
Its  inland  boundaries  are  Guatemala  on 
the  west  and  Honduras  on  the  north  and  cast. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Central  American  repub- 
lics, having  an  area  of  7.225  square  miles.  Ex- 
cept along  the  coast,  where  thcrearc  low  alluvial 
plains,  tbe  country  consists  of  n  high  plntenu  3,000 
feet  above  llie  sen,  with  many  volcanic  inouu- 
tains.  The  volcanic  forces  are  still  at  work,  as 
shown  by  Ihe  frequent  carlliquikkes. 

Since  1853.  when  Ihe  union  with  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  was  dissolved,  the  government 
is  tliL^t  ot  a  republic,  with  a  president  elected  for 
four  years  by  suffrage  of  all  cilizens,  and  a 
congress  of  70  deputies,  llie  population  (1886) 
is  651, 130.  an  average  of  89  to  the  square  mile, 
wliieh  ia  twenty  times  the  average  of  the  other 
Central  Anieric-an  Slates.     The  bulk  of  the  in- 


The  natives  are  engaged  principally  in  agricul- 
ture, though  there  Is  much  mineral  wealth  aa 
yet  undeveloped.    The  climate  is   mild    and 

Eleasant.  Roman  Catholicism  Is  the  state  re- 
gion, but  there  is  tolerance  of  other  religions. 
Education,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
government,  Is  carried  on  in  free  schools,  attend 
auce  upon  which  is  obligatory.     In  1888  there 
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wei-e  732  primary  schools  wiih  37,000 
niul    18   I) igli  -  schools    with    1,398        d 
Kailwiijs  uri:  bclug  built ;  iliei'e  are  1,440  n 
of  telegraph ;  telephones  couiiect  Siku  S     at 
the  ciipital,  with  Sautii  Anun,  luid  the  eso 
of  the   country  are  rapidly  heing  de        p  d 
There  is  no  organized  mission  work  in  8 

SalvHlfoii      Army.     Headquart  rs        0 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C,  E  g  a 
—The  Salvation  Army  is  the  largest      a  m 
powerful  evangelizing  agency  in  esist 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  til 

1865,  when  Rev,  Wm.  Booth,  who  ha  v 

before  left  the  Methodist  New  Conueji 
alone  Uie  first  open-air  meeting  of  what  w 


fl  possiOle  in  supporting  and  carrying  on 

h         craiions  of  the  Army;  to  be  obedient  to 
b    lawful  orders  of  superior  officers;  and  to 
d        these  things  for  the  love  of  Christ. 

Th    IheoloB'  of  the  Army  is  most  analogous 

of  IheMethodist  Church. 

Am  ng   featurea    auffidently  striking  to  be 

d  tive  of  the  Army  are;  X.  The  prominence 

g         o  women,  who  form  about  one  half  of  ihe 

umber  of  officers,  and  are  not  barred  by 

h      sex  from  any  position  in  the  whole  organi- 

3.  The  use  (iu  theory  at  any  rate)  of 

odivldual  member  as  an  active  worker, 

and    hat  as  soon  as  he  profes: 


one  of  tlie  most  disreputable  neigh borhootls  of 
Jjondon.     The  Christian   Mission   became    the 
Salvation  Army  in  1878.    It  now  occupies  34 
countries  and  colonies,  and  its  4,000  corps  are 
officered  by  some  10,000  men   and  women,  to 
none  of  whom  is  any  salary  guaranteed,  and 
none  of  whom  receive  anything  more  tlian  the 
supply   of   their  actual  wants.     These   officers 
speak  29  languages.    The  total  number  of  meet- 
ing held  weekly  ia  estimated  at  50,000. 
The  Army  publishes  in  15  languages  27  weekly 
d  IS  monthly  journals,  having  a  total  annual 
n   of  33,500,000  copies.     The  annual 
n  of  books  antl  other  pamphlets  is  put 
4  00(    00  more.   The   total  sum   raised   an- 
D  the  Arm^  Is  reckoned  at  $3,350,000. 


q  y  in  all  the  corps  or  local  bodies.     The 

Da     ce  beets  of  the  various  headquarters  are 
au  y  independent  accountants. 

Th         m  of  government  is  military  through- 

Th    General  for  the  time  being  is,  under  a 

d         JO    enrolled  in  the  British  High  Court  of 

h  y   the  trustee  of  the  entire  funds  and 

p        rt    of  the  Army.    General  Booth  has  never 

d    w        y  salary  or  allowance  whatever  (except 

ocket  expenses)  from  the  Army  funds, 

h      pnvi  te  income   being  derived   from  other 

Th    General's  representatives  in  charge  of  the 

w    k    n  the  different  countries  may  be  of  any 

k   b      have  the  power  and,  frequently,  the 

ti  Commissioner.     There   are   six    other 

g    d  «      responsibility  and  power  on  the  staff  of 

h   A       .    Theu  come  the  field  officers— those 
w       CO  duct  the  work  of  the  local  corps,  and 

h  h  ocal  officers  who  assist  those  last  mcn- 
d 
Th  soldiers  arc  converts  or  members  who, 
h  ng  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion 
t  a  month,  have  signed  the  Articles  of 
War,  and  have  been  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
corps.  In  these  they  avow  their  determination 
to  serve  God,  by  His  help,  all  Iheir  lives;  to  be 
true  soldiers  of  and  in  the  Army  for  life;  '  — 
nounce  the  world  with  all  Its  sinful  pies 
companionships,  and  objects,  and  to  boldly  '. . . 
fess  Christ  at  all  costs;  to  abstain  not  only  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  opium,  morphia, 
and  all  other  baneful  drugs,  except  when  ordered 
by  a  doctor  in  sickness ;  to  abstain  not  only  from 
all  low  and  profane  language,  bi't  also  from  all 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  fraud;  that  they  will 
"never  treat  any  woman,  child,  or  other  person 
in  an  oppressive,  cruel,  or  cowardly  manner;" 
to  spend  all  the  time,  sUength,  money,  and  in- 


Pa  .... 

circumstances.  4.  The  activity  and  energy 
shown  iu  the  meetings  held  every  day  of  tiie 
week  the  year  round.  5.  The  numl>er  and 
variety  of  its  branches  or  offshoots.  6.  The 
application  of  unusual  means  to  attract  the 
people  to  its  meetings,  etc.  7,  The  principle  of 
self-support  applied  to  every  corps,  division,  and 
territory.  8.  The  self-denial  of  the  whole  Army 
in  all  lands,  not  only  displayed  by  its  officers  and 
soldiei's  as  such,  but  more  especially  by  the 
"  self -denial  week"  every  year  for  the  extension 
of  the  work  generally,  especially  outside  the  ter- 
ritory raising  Ihe  money.  9.  The  wearing  of  a 
distinctive  uniform  by  all  members  of  whatever 
rank.  10.  The  implicit,  unquestioning  obedience 
rendered  by  all  to  those  next  above  them  iu  rank. 
II.  The  prominence  given  to  teaching  and 
testimony  with  regard  to  entire  sanctification  or 
complete  deliverance  not  only  from  the  guilt  of 
sin,  hut  also  from  its  power.  13.  The  numerous 
opportunities  afforded  to  every  member  not  only 
fordealingwiih  sinners  by  many  different  means, 
but  also  to  rise  to  any  position  in  the  Army  itself. 
13.  The  mutual  personal  love  and  affection  felt 
by  Salvationists  of  all  ranks,  in  all  nations,  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  whole  organization.  14. 
The  lime  and  energy  hestoweO  upon  open  air 
work,  15.  The  raising  up  everywhere  of  native 
soldiers  and  officers  for  the  salvation  of  their 
own  fellof      ■  ■ 


York;  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker,  Bombay; 
Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  the  head  of  the  Rescue 
Work;  Commissioner  Railton,  Berlin;  Commis- 
sioner Howard,  London;  Commissioner  Coombs, 
Melbourne ;  Commissioner  Estill,  Kimberley; 
Commissioner  Adams,  Toronto;  Commissioners 
Carleton  and  Cadman,  London:  of  these  lust 
the  former  is  at  the  head  of  the  gigantic  trade 
operations  of  the  Army,  and  the  latter  is  in 
charge  of  the  Social  Reform  wing.  Of  the 
same  rank  is  Eommendor  Hanna  Oucbterloney 
of  Stockholm,  commanding  the  forces  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Finland. 

The  respective  numbers  of  coips  and  officers 
in  the  different  countries  are  as  follows;  Great 
Britain,  1,514  and  4,653;  the  United  Stales,  445 
and  1,130;  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  3B1  and 
1,056;  Australia  (Victoria,  South  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queensland),  756 
and  091;  New  Zealand,  170  and  193;  France 
and  Switzerland,  167  and  397;  India  and  Ceylon, 
158and433;  Sweden,  150 and  373;  South  Africa 
(Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State.  Trau- 
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Taal),  61  and  160;  Holland.  51  and  155;  Norway, 
48  and  143;  Denmark,  36  ami  100;  Germany, 
21  and  TS;  FiQliind,  S  and  19;  Belgium.  4  and 
26:  Arsentine  Republic,  4  anil  20;  Si.  Helena, 
1  and  X,  Grand  total,  8,634  coips  and  oulposis 
and  9,904  officers.  There  are  in  all  33  Rescue 
Homes,  10  Prison-gate  Brigades,  and  35  Slum 
Posl»,  and  about  60  garriso'iia  for  Ibe  training 
of  officers. 

In  India  and  Ceylon  (be  oflicecs  wear  a  dress 
similar  to  tbat  nom  by  tbe  natives,  live  in  native 
huts,  and  beg  Iheii'  food  from  door  to  door,  after 
the  manner  of  the  religious  devotees  so  numer- 
ous in  Orienial  lands.  In  South  Afriea  olticers 
have  l)een  sel  apart  to  live  among  the  Zulus  and 
Snazies,  follon'ing  similar  lines  as  to  food  and 
maaner  of  life:  and  in  New  Zealand  the  Maoris 
are  receiving  attention  of  a  similar  character 
—in  all  four  countries  the  Army  officers  even 
abandoning  tlieir  own  names  anil  taking  others 
from  tbe  people  they  seek  to  bcnellt. 

The  general  lines  of  work  are  much  the  same 
eyerywbere.  The  Army  does  not  so  much  try 
to  teach  doctrine  as  to  bear  witness  to  the  power 
of  God  to  deliver  from  the  power  as  well  as  from 
the  guilt  of  »in.  Hence  tbe  comparative  lack  of 
education  of  some  of  its  officers  is  not  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  success  as  some  might  think,  because 
their  lives  bear  out  the  stalemenis  they  make. 
The  positiveness  with  which  the  Array  speaks 
of  many  things  wbich  to  not  a  few  professed 
Christians  are  maltere  only  of  belief,  is  often 
startling;  hut  the  poverty,  hard  work,  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  officers  are  everywhere  proved  to 
be  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  the  religion 
taught  by  tbem.  The  Army  universally  insists 
not  only  on  a  complete  separation  from  tlie 
world  and  abandonment  of  even  doubtful  thities, 
4>ut  upon  a  hold  confession  of  Christ  and  His 
leligion    in    every    possible   way— notably   by 

fultlic  testimony  and  the  wearing  of  uniform. 
I  has  little  faith  in  religion  that  produces  no 
change  in  a  man  that  can  be  seen  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  therefore  every  possible  means  is  used 
to  transform  every  convert  into  an  active  evan- 
gelist as  quickly  as  possible.  It  also  makes 
heavy  demands  upon  the  time  and  means  of  all 
its  adherents,  and  Is  continually  urging  them  on 
to  a  higher  platform  of  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  the  perishing. 

The  Army  never  attacks  other  religions,  nor 

does  it  enter  into  discussions  about  its  own.     It 

iceives  its  mission  to  be  to  proclaim  to  ail 

n  the  possibility  of  salvation  through  faith  in 

Zman  who  will  accept  it  and 
.s,  and  it  always  alms  to  deal 
with  tbe  heart  and  conscience  rather  than  with 
tbe  intellect. 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  meet- 
ings pleasant  and  altraciive,  music  and  singing 
being  usually  given  great  prominence.  ITie 
chief  object  of  every  Salvationist  in  going  into 
a  meeting  is  usually  rather  to  benefit  others 
than  to  perform  acts  of  adoration  or  to  receive 
personal  instruction  for  himself,  and  this 
principle  has  a  great  effect  on  the  chamcter  of 
the  services. 

Tlie  positive,  aggressive,  and,  as  some  con- 
sider, extreme  character,  not  only  of  the 
religious  theories  but  the  practices  of  the  Army 
on  tiie  one  hand,  and  its  bold  and  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  every  form  of  sin,  vice,  and 
hypocrisy  on  the  other,  have  made  the  history  of 
the  Army  a  long  record  of  opposition,  slander, 
misrepreaentatioD,  and   persecution    of   every 
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ooiieiivahlf  kiufl.  General  Booth  ijoasis  of 
ix^iiig  at  the  hciid  of  tbe  only  religious  body 
tbat  always  has  some  of  its  members  in  priMiti 
for  conscience'  sake.  It  is  a  cuiious  fact  with 
respect  to  imprisonment,  that  while  tlic  autlior- 
ilies  of  tlie  United  States.  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Sweden,  South  Africa,  and  Switzerland 
have  all  done  their  share  in  this  direction,  ilie 
avowedly  ntiieistic  Frencti  Goverumeut  lias 
never  yet  laid  hands  on  a  single  Salvationist  on 
account  of  his  religion.  Among  those  who  liave 
been  imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake  are  llie 
General's  eldest  daughter  and  second  son;  tbe 
eldest  son.  as  the  i-esult  of  action  taken  in  concert 
with  others  to  deal  wiili  pecnliart}^  horrible  vice, 
has  been  iu  iLc  dock,  charged  with  an  oticnce 
of  nhicb  he  was  suliseiiueiitly  ac(|uitlcd  ;  the 
third  daughter  has  lieen  arrested  for  stii'ct- 
preaching,  thonghnot  imprisoned  ;and  the  third 
son  has  appeared  before  the  Ooiiit  of  Queen's 
Deueh,  charged  whb  inciting  to  riot.  Commis- 
sioners Booth-Tuckcr  and  Bnoth-Clihhorii,  the 
husbands  of  two  of  the  General's  daiighlers. 
have  also  been  to  jail  for  Christ's  sake — one  in 
Homlmy.  tbe  otiier  in  Switzerland. 

As  n)igbt  be  expected,  the  tiercest  opposition 
—and  that  whicli  most  frequently  finds  expres- 
sion in  mob-violence — comes  from  tbe  repre- 
senintivesof  the  liquor  interest;  and  this  is  true 
everywhere,  although  iu  some  Instances,  as  In 
Switzerland,  tbe  authorities  have  also  added 
their  oppression  to  tlic  action  of  the  mob.  It  is 
not  so  easy  lo  account  for  the  active  opposition 
of  professedly  Christian  people  and  leaders — 
almost  e(|ually  widespread— except  on  the  theory 
thtt  the  practical  saciificc  and  self-denial  de- 
manded by  the  Army  from  olliers  and  practised 
by  itself  are  considered  to  involve  a  retiection 
upon  their  own  religious  teacliiug  and  lives. 
In  all  forms  of  opposition  and  persecution  it  is 
a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  Great  Britain  bas 
always  led  the  way^  in  no  land  have  the  attacks 
upon  the  Array  been  more  bitter  or  fierce,  and 
nowhere  has  it  had  to  contend  with  more 
prejudice,  contempt,  secret  enmity,  and  cruel 
hostility. 

The  Salvation  Army's  fii'st  landing  in  the 
United  States  took  place  in  1881,  when  Com- 
missioner Riiikon  and  a  small  company  of 
female  evangelists  arrived.  It  will  be  seen  on 
looking  at  the  figures  for  the  whole  world  that 
the  United  States  field  stands  next  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  with  445  corps  and  1,120  oiticers. 
Tliese  extend  all  across  the  continent,  and  from 
Washington  Stale  in  llie  north  lo  Texas  and 
Florida  in  the  south;  and  not  only  is  the  wliole 
couLilry  belted  with  corps,  but  also  witii  training 

firrisons  al  the  following  cities:  New  York, 
rooklyn,  Boston  |3),  Detroit,  Grand  Ranids. 
Eiiglewood,  111.,  Bes  Moines,  Omaha,  Oakland, 
anil  San  Francisco.  There  are  Rescue  Homes  at 
Grand  Rapids  and  San  Francisco,  and  besides 
two  Slum  Posts  in  New  York.work  of  the  same 
kind  is  carried  on  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Prison 
work  is  done,  thougli  not  on  any  large  scale  as 
yet,  al  Auburn,  N.Y.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  San  Francisco.  The 
National  Headquarters  is  at  111  Reade  Street, 
New  York  City.where  Commissioner  BalHngton 
Booth,  Ihe  General's  son.  can  usually  be  found. 
The  headquarters  of  the  different  divisions  into 
whicli  the  country  is  divided  tor  purposes  of 
oversight  are  at  PoHland,  Me  ;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Syracuse.  N.Y.;  Baltimore.  Md.;  Homestead 
and  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Cleveland,  O. ;  Springfield, 
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Ill.;Detro 

MiiiD.;DKaMoiiiL_.  _...,  „ __  _, -        ,       .        . 

peka,  Kan. ;  Denver,  Col, ;  Helena,  Moot. ;  of  liis  division,  and  he  has  to  report  there  liolti 
Saemineuto  and  Sau  Fraocisco,  Ual. ;  Poillamd,  weekly  and  montlily  on  forms  provided.  Tlie 
Ore,:  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Austin,  Tex.;  and  National  Headquariers  is  supijorled  largely  by 
Jnck^nville,  Fla.  Tiiere  are  12  corps  in  Chi-  the  prohts  accruiug  from  the  sale  of  tlie  "  War 
cago,  8  iu  Brooklyn,  6  ia  New  York,  5  in.  Cry"andotUer  ArmyliCerature;  alsoof  uniform, 
Detroit,  4  encli  in  Bostou,  San  Francisco,  Kan-  musical  iastrumeats,  aud  other  things  needed 
eas  City,  Miiiueapolis;  8  each  in  St.  Paul  and  fur  tbe  use  of  the  Aimy.  Ia  this  buildiug  are 
Biiltiniore;  3  each  iu  Philadelphia,  BiifFnlo,  usually  the  offices  where  is  conducted  the 
Clevelaud,  Nasliville,  St.  Louis,  Graud  Rajiids,  business  connected  with  property,  candidates, 
Saginaw  City, Omaha,  and  Los  Angeles.  Tliei-e  Ihe  "War  Cry"  and  other  literature,  the  sp- 
are Swedish  corps  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  pointments  of  Ine  tield  offlcei-s,  and  the  financial 
Perth  Amboy,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  and  San  arrangements.  The  number  of  deportments  and 
Fraucisco,  and  a  Danish  corps  at  Omaha.  offices  varies  iu  different  countries,  according  to 

That  the  labors  of  the  Army  here  have  not  the  strength  of  the  particular  coaliugent.     All 

been  without  visible  result  is  shown  by  the  fact  officersare  liable  Co  removal  b' 

that  during  the  past  twelve  months  (1880)  no  '  '         ' 
fewer  thau  32,550  persons  professed  conversion 
at  ils  penitent  forms.     During  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober no  fewer  llian  1,070, OOU  persons  attended  .     .  _     .    __._. 

the   indoor   meetings   of   the  Army  in   this  every  officer  is  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  any 

country,  and  a  careful  calculatlou  shows  that  its  part  of  the  globe  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  la 

open-air  meetings  dnring  Ihe  past  year  were  at-  ihe  great  majority  of  cases  this  is  lilfii'sily  true; 

tended  by  4.000,000  persons.    This  total  is  the  and  where  It  does  not  so  apply  to  individuals, 

more  remarkable, becausethcinuiiicipalaiithori-  it  is  liecause  of  family  or  other  circumstances 

liesionotafew  cities  either  forbid  open-air  work  tieyond  tbeir  control. 

altogelher,or  place  restrictions  u]K)n  iteitherso  The  principal  books  published  by  the  Army 
numerous  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  are:  "  Orders  and  Regulations  for  Field  Officers 
of  little  value  compared  with  what  the  Army  (700  pp.1,  "  Salvation  Soldier^-,"  "  The  Train- 
considers  that  it  might  be.  It  is  estimated,  how-  ingot  Children."  "Holy  Living,"  and  "In 
ever.that,takiugbothfornisof  meetingtogotlier,  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out,"  by  tbe 
no  fewer  thau  12,000,000  persons  have,  during  General;  "Popular  Christianity,"  "Aggressive 
tlie  past  year,  listened  1*>  religious  truth  from  Christianity,"  "  Lifeand  Death,"  "  Godliness," 
the  Army,  "  Pi-acticai  Religion,"  "The  Salvation  Army 

Of  course  these  large  figures  are  partly  due  in  relation  to  Ihe  Church  and  the  Stale,"  by  the 

lo  the  immense  number  of  the  meetings"     At  late  Mrs.  General  Booth;  "  Heathen  England," 

every  corps  there  are,  or  should  be,  ten  indoor  "  Twenty-one    Years    Salvation    Army,"   and 

wieelings  per  week,  and,  where  there  is  liberty  "ApostolicWarfare,"  bv  Commissioner  Railion; 

to  do  so.  tliure  should  be  at  least  si.'i  held  in  the  "  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Salvation 

opeuair.    The  Armyislheouiy  Pmtestimtbody  Army;"  "The  Soldier's  Manual,"  by  Commis- 

witli  whom  a  devotional  meeting  til  7  am.  on  sioner  Ballingtoii   Booth,  and  "Beneath  Two 

Sundays  is  a  regular  thing,  and  Ihe  attendance  Flags,"byMrs.  Ballington Booth.  Therearetwo 

at,  and  character  of,  this  meeting  is  judged  to  ■'  War  Crys"(one  in  Swedisli) published  in  New 

afford  a  fairly  accurate  index  as  to  tbe  spiritual  York  and  another  in  San  Francisco.     "  Ail  the 

condition  of  the  corps.    Tbe  meetings  on  Suu'  World"isthebest  and  largest  monibly,  although 

day  moraine  and  Friday  evening  are  usually  the  "Deliverer,"  iheorganof  theRescue Work, 

devoted  to  tbe  Inculcation  of  the  Army  views  on  is  rapid tv  increasing  in  influence  and  circulation. 

holiness,  and  one  evening  in  the  weet  is  given  The  "  Musical  Salvationist"  (monthly)  Is  in  its 

to  spiritual  dealing,  by  the  officers,  with  tlie  fifth  year  of  publication;  the  contributions  a"* 

soldiers  only.     The  other   meetings  are  held  •--—=-'-   j  i ™ j  ^.ut i..i._   .  _... 

chieHy  nilh  a  view  to  reaching  the  godless  and 
unconverted. 

The  officers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 

these  meetings  are  the  captain  and  lieuteuaul,  ,      ..,    ^ ,     . _._ 

but  tbey  are  assisted  in  tbe  management  of  tlie  Headquarters, was  the  cheapest  volume  of  m 

affairsof  the  corps  by  a  treasurer,  secretary,  aud  issuedbvtlie  Army  at  thelimeof  itsappearance. 
Bergeanla,  if  the  corps  be  large  enough  t<)  need         One  feature  of  Salvation  Army  literature  is 

the  services  of  all  these.     Every  corps  is  sup-  Ihat  tliere  are  no  "outside"  advertisements  in 

posed  to  raise  its  own  income  and  pay  its  own  any  hook.   Journal,  or  magaziue.     Wlien  the 

expenses — usually   week    by    week,    and    the  enormous  circulation  of  these  is  considered,  it 

omcerssro not  supposed  to  draw  theirallowance  will  be  seen  that  the  Army  by  this  course 

until  all  the  expenses  for  the  week  are  paid,  sacrifices  large  sums  of  money  every  year.     On 

Male  captains  and  lieutenants  can  then  draw  $7  the  other  hand,  nearly  every  "War  Cry"  con- 

and    $6   respectively    per  week,   and    female  tains  a  column  or  so  of  advertisements  for  ml^s- 

officers  of  the  same  rank  draw  one  dollar  less,  ing  relatives  and  friends  for  which  nothing  js 

Wlien   llie  receipts  are  not  equal   to   paying  charged.     No  other  religious  papers  are  pu^^ 

everything  and  leaving  enough  for  the  officers,  as  are  the  various"  War  Crys."   In  Loudon  and 

the  soldiei's  and  friends  usually  give  the  latter  Melbourne,  Cape  Town  and  Bombay,  Parisand 

articles  of   food.     Over  a  number  of  corps  is  Toronto,— to  name  typical  cities.— Salvationists 

placed  a  divisional  officer,  who  is  supported  by  take  their   journals    into   saloons,   beer-halls, 

a  small  percentage  from  each  of  his  corps  on  concert-rooms,  brothels,  slums,  and  other  places 

their  receipts.     It  is   his  duly  to  visit  all  the  of  ill-savor,  and  not  only  tiike  ilicni  there,  but 

corps  in  liis  charge  as  often  as  possible,  to  com.  sell  them  there.     No  issue  of  ;niy  ■  War  Cry" 

mence  the  work  m  new  places,  and  to  see  lo  the  in  any  language  ever  appears  thai'  does  not  con* 
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tain  in  some  fofm  or  olher  plnio  ilireclions  l)j' 
whieii  aiiy  pei'sou  cau  It-aru  tlie  way  aud  coniii- 
liuus  of  siilvtilioa,  nod  tlie  di'st  attack  ou  auy 
purson  or  society  Las  yet  lo  appeiir. 

Uoe  of  the  ablest  jouroalists  in  England,  and 
a  man  wLose  persoiinl  experience  of  the  tvoild 
is  such  as  to  maiie  his  words  worthy  of  nttcu. 
tioD,  says,  in  referring  lo  the  Army's  educating 
and  (elevating  influence  upon  the  masses:  "  It  has 
trained  ttiousands  whose  energies  would  have 
bec-n  wasted  in  tap-rooms  and  iit  street -corners, 
to  do  tbc  practical  work  of  teaching,  ruling, 
and  administering.  It  has  done  more  lo  sjireud 
a  real,  rough,  but  genuine  culture  among  the 
lowest  than  both  our  universities.  It  is  easy  to 
sneer  at  its  '  War  Crys,'  but  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  school  of  journalism  they  have  no  rival. 
Tbey  are  the  natural  expression  of  Ibe  common 
man,  who,  but  for  the  Salvation  Army,  would 
never  bave  learned  to  write  grammatically,  to 
express  himself  concisely,  and  lo  report  suc- 
cinctly wLat  he  sees.  The  Army  hymaology 
ma)'  not  be  as  polished  as  that  of  tbe  Anglican 
C'hurcli,  but  regarded  as  the  sponlaneous  utter- 
ance of  the  aspiration  of  the  English  poor 
towards  an  ideal  life,  il  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable literary  and  devotional  growths  of 
our  time-  Then,  agaiQ.  in  music  the  Army  has 
done  great  things.  To  teach  every  one  to  sing, 
to  accustom  the  poorest  anil  tbe  most  ignorant 
to  the  most  inspiriting  music  of  the  day,  to  rear 
up  in  almost  everv  village  men  and  women  who 
will  spend  hours  learning  to  play  musical  inslru- 
tnents— all  this  is  foundation  work  which  must 
not  be  despised." 

Among  Its  more  distinctive  methods  of  work 
may  be  mentioned;  1.  Open-nir  Panideg.  In 
addition  lo  the  evangelistic  services  in  the  open 
air,  the  Arnyr,  wherever  practicable,  lias 
"marches."  The  soldiers  form  a  procession, 
four  deep,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number,  and  as 
they  march  they  sing  songs,  usually  to  stirring 
or  popular  tunes,  calcutate<l  lo  direct  tbe  atlen- 
tion  of  all  hearers  to  vital  religious  truths.  At 
the  head  is  carried  tbe  Army  flag,  and  fre- 
quently the  national  colors  also  ;  then  come  the 
officers  in  command,  then  the  band,  followeil  by 
the  rank  and  ffie.  The  utility  of  this  method  is 
not  only  ahundanlly  proved  by  the  number  of 
strangers  who  follow  lo  the  building, — a 
tap-room  or  bar  very  frequently  being  emptied 
by  the  music— but  in  hundreds  of  instances  the 
vrords  of  the  songa  sung  have  been  used  (o  the 
conversion  of  those  who  would  not  have 
brought  ihemselves  under  any  reliiiious  influ- 
ence whalever,  but  could  not  help  bearing  the 
street  singing.  The  practical  value  of  this 
mode  of  evangetization  cannot  beover-estimaled. 
2  Bande  of  jHiin'c.-— These  are  greatly  owned 
of  God.  The  grealest  care  is  taken  to  keep  out 
from  these  any  element  of  selfisbneas  or  vain- 
glory.  No  member  of  any  band  receives  any 
payment  whatever,  and  when  it  is  rememlx;red 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  musicians  never 
touched  an  instrument  before  their  conversion, 
It  is  evident  that  disinterested  love  for  souls  la 
the  sole  incentive  to  a  large  amount  of  self- 
denying  effort  at  a  coat  of  much  time  and  latxir. 
Much  of  the  music  played  by  these  bands  is 
composed  by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army. 
3.  DMinetite  Title*  ami  Phrmeology.  — Not 
only  are  the  holders  of  different  positions  in  the 
Army  desicnaied  by  military  titles,  but  moat  of 
the  meetlnKS  are  describcl  in  t«rms  different  to 
those  used  by  most  churches.    The  early  mom- 
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ing  prayer-meeting  is  "knee-drill:"  tbeSuujiay- 
afleruoon  mettiug  usually  given  lo  testimony 
and  ^ong  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  godless  crowd  is 
a  "freeaiid-e.isy;"  the  commencement  of  (he 
work  in  a  city  is  nii  "  altnck"  or  "  bombard- 
ment;" tbe  building  used  is  frequentlj' referred 
to  as  "  tbe  Hallelujah  Paclor}-,"  if  that  has  been 
the  character  of  the  building  rented;  and  so  on; 
the  object  of  this  being  lo  avoid  the  dislike  anti 
contempt  of  ihe  "  masses"  in  most  countries  for 
churches.  Hundreds  who  do  not  and  would 
not  go  lo  church  on  any  account  can  bo  found 
in  the  Army  balls  every  night  in  the  week,  and 
the  useuf  these  terms  has  much  lo  do  wiih  this. 
4.  "  Dtmonitraiiona"  of  Various  A'awd*.— These 
are  usually  arranged  where  there  are  wveml 
corps  near  together,  and  are  held  wlili  several 
objects  in  view.  The  mosi  usual  of  these  is, 
in  the  (irst  place,  to  make  an  impression  ujiou 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  exisiencc  of  the  Army 
in  that  city,  and  the  success  of  its  work;  In  the 
second,  to  encourage  and  create  luvc,  uniiy,  ami 
solidarity  among  the  soldiers  themselves;  and  in 
the  third,  to  promote  ihc  advancement  of 
the  local  work  generally  by  giving  special 
prominence  to  some  narliculnr  leature,  snch  as 
the  reclamation  of  (Innikards,  the  swcnring-ia 
of  soldiers,  the  inirodutlion  <if  some  new  officer 
of  rank,  or  siime  new  plan  for  local  work.  ."i. 
The  Slum  IRirA.— This  is  carried  on  by  female 
officers,  who  lake  rooms  ill  ibemnst  Ti<-ious  and 


like  the  people  among  whom  they  lal>or,  and 
spend  much  of  Iheir  lime  in  inlrotlucing  Ihe 
goH|>el  of  Christ  to  those  iiitisl  In  necil  of  it.  by 
means  of  Ihe  gospel  of  sinip  and  hot  water. 
'lliey  nurse  the  si<-k  and  bcdndden,  iiash  dirty 
chiidteD.  and  perform  many  kind  offices  for 
those  who  have  no  other  lielper,  lliey  also 
visit  low  saloons  iLud  dives,  and  deal  wllh  tbe 
people  they  llnd  there.  There  are  two  pwts  in 
New  York,  the  firet  having  only  been  estab- 
lished a  few  months.  The  ofHcers  have  aver- 
ttge<l  about  Ave  in  number,  but  In  tliat  time  they 
have  visited  about  T.riOOfamilies,  independently 
of  visits  iiiadulo  individuals.  Tliey  bave  had  a 
rrnrAc  running  for  twoor  three  monllis,  at  which 
1,700  children  have  been  nursed,  fed,  washed, 
and  attended  lo  during  the  day  while  tlieir 
inolhcrswereoutat  work.— 6.  T^e  Beacue  Work. 
Tliis  is  carried  on  very  successfully    by   tbe 


and  other  Australian  colonies  the  Aniiy  re- 
ceives grants  of  money  for  this  special  branch 
of  work.  In  the  Lniicd  States  there  are 
liomes  at  Grand  Itaplda  and  6an  Francisco. — 
7.  T/ie  Priion-gale  Work.  This  branch  deals 
with  criminals  wlien  they  leave  Jnll,  and,  where 
the  aiilhorilles  are  sufficiently  symimlLclic, 
while  tbey  are  prisoners.  It  has  been  most 
conspicuously  successful  in  Australia,  Soulh 
Africa,  India,  and  Ceylon.  Tlie  colony  of  Vic- 
toria ^vea  an  annual  grant  of  money  also  to 
help  this  form  of  labor,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
lulerior  gave  the  ofHcerin  charge  of  it,  Colonel 
Baiker,  a  most  compllmcntarj- Tetter  lesiifying 
to  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  Slate,  when  he 
returned  to  England  to  push  it  forward  there. 
At  Klml)erley,  in  South  Africa,  there  la  quite  a 
little  corps  of  Salvationists  among  the  prisoners, 
who  have  been  "  saved"  through  tlie  exertions 
of  the  Army  officers.  At  Colombo,  In  Ceylon, 
tbe  prison-gale  officers  are  furnished  with  lists 
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of  Ihe  prisoners  leaving  jail,  with  particulars 
about  lliem  and  llieir  offencts  for  guidance  in 
dealing  with  them. 

The  motto  of  the  Army  is  the  phrase  "Biood 
and  Fite,"  the  former  word  referring  lo  the 
blood  of  Christ,  nnd  the  latter  lo  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  expressiou  has,  however, 
frequent  use  as  au  ad)e 
■     "■        ' the  1 

Blood  and  PIre  dolors."  This fl^g cousisls  of 
n  crimson  Held  with  a  blue  border.  In  the 
L'eutrc  of  Ihe  red  is  a  yellow  star  bearing  the 
words  "Blood  and  Fire,"  and  usually  the  num- 
ber of  the  local  corps  In  the  terrlLorj'.  This 
flag  is  probably  the  only  ensign  in  the  world 
that  Hies  after  nigbttatl.  nud  iu  all  kinds  of 
weniher,  but  day  and  uj^ht,  summer  and 
winter,  Ihese  colors  are  leading  the  soldiers  of 
the  Aroiy  all  round  the  world— out  in  the 
sireeis  and  highways  and  byways  of  their  cities 
seeking  the  lost,  aud  advertising  the  Salvation 
of  God. 

This  brief  summary  would  not  he  complete 
wilhout  a  reference  lo  the  late  Hi's.  General 
Booth,  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  the  ceulury.  She  died  of  cancer  on 
October  4th,  IBBO,  afier  two  vears"  illness.  For 
forty  years  she  liad  been  siicu  an  inspirer,  com- 
panion, cownsellor,  and  helpmeet  asit  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  men,  either  pnhlic  or  private,  lo  pos- 
sess. She  was  an  eloquent  pi-eacher,  an  able  ad- 
vocate, a  most  convincing  exponent  of  doclrine, 
and  an  unceasing  worker  hot  li  with  voice  and  pen 
on  behalf  of  the  cause  and  the  orgauizallon 
that  she  and  the  General  had  so  much  at  heart. 
Her  reasoning  powers  were  developed  lo  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  her  foresight,  sound 
judgment,  and  almost  unerHng  mental  instincts 
made  her  labors  in  the  cabinet  us  valuable  to 
the  Army  as  her  sermons,  speeches,  aud  writ- 
ings in  public.  Her  funeral  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  October,  and  ihe  afternoon  previous  no 
fewer  than  86,000  persons  gathereil  lu  the  great 
hippiidroine  known  in  London  lis  Olympla,  for 
lior  funeral  service.  On  the  following  day  the 
streets  were  for  live  miles  thronged  witnpeo]>le, 
traffic  being  completely  suspended,  wlule  her 
coffin,  followed  by  two  or  three  Oiousand 
oltic;ers,  was  home  to  the  cemeleiy.  It  wa" 
doubtless  mainly  through  hcrpersotml  influence 
and  example  that  what  mny  be  called  female 
miulsirj'  has  been  so  prominently  brought  to 
the  front  in  the  Army,  and  tlial  niany  other  of 
its  distinctive  features  became  pail  of  its  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  all  the  labor  referred  to, 
she  brought  up  a  fiimily  of  eight  children. 
«very  oncof  whom  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  some  form,  all  of  Ihem  (ex- 
cept one,  who  has  been  an  invalid  from  child- 
hood) adorning  prominent  positions  in  the 
Army. 

■  A  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Boolh'sdeath  appeared 
the  General's  book,  "  In  Darkest  England  and 
the  Way  Out"  (370  pp ).  The  first  edition  was 
sold  in  tbi'ce  hours,  and  it  produced  a  tremen- 
iluus  sensation  throughout  the  world.  Tills 
was  because  It  contained  a  scheme  for  dealing 
with  all  forms  of  social  evil  that,  although 
gigantic  in  its  scope,  seemed  practicable  as 
coming  from  a  man  who  had  such  a  force  at  his 
disposal  as  the  Salvation  Army  with  which  to 
carry  it  out.  The  book  goes  on  the  startling 
calculation  that  no  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  England  is  in  a  chronic  condition 
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of  vice,  pauperism,  or  crime,  forming  what  the 
General  calls  the  "Submerged  Temh."  After 
giving  several  chapters  to  graphic  description 
of  Ihe  condition  of  different  classes  of  these 
peojtle,  it  is  shown  that  any  scheme  that  will  be 
of  any  permanent  or  practical  service  must 
combine  within  iiself  all  of  the  following 
essentials:  (a)  Where  a  man  Is  in  his  present 
circumstances  because  of  his  own  character, 
influences  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
that  will  change  that  character.  (A)  Where  a 
man  is  in  those  circumstances  either  altogether 
or  partly  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  those 
circumstances  must  be  modified,  <c)  The 
scheme  must  be  large  enough  to  cope  with  an 
evil  of  such  great  magnitude.  (<f)  It  must  be 
permanent,  (e)  It  must  be  Immediately  prac- 
ticable. (/)  It  must  notdemoralize  those  whom 
it  seeks  to  beneUt.  (9)  It  must  not  beneflt  one 
class  by  injuring  another.  The  plan  set  forth 
in  the  book  meets  all  these  needs,  and,  speak- 
ing broadly,  consists  of  three  parts— the  '  ■  City 
Colony,"  the  "  Farm  Colony,"  and  the  '  Over- 
the-Sea  Colony,"  The  flrst  of  these  !s  really  a 
combination  of  several  agencies  now  in  active 
operation,  and  that  have  been  worked  success- 
fully for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Chief 
among  Ihese  are  the  Food  and  Shelter  depots, 
where  supper,  tied,  breakfast,  a  Salvation  Aimy 
meeting,  and  facilities  for  washing  can  be  ot>- 
tained  for  eight  cents.  These  places  are  self- 
siipijoriiu^,  and  not  assisted  by  charity,  except 
possibly  m  the  matter  of  the  fiist  expense  of 
altering  buildings  and  fitting  them  up  for  this 
special  purpose;  the  Labor  Factory,  where 
temporary  work  can  be  given  those  willing  to 
do  it,  and  the  Labor  Bureau  for  placing  em- 
ployers and  laborers  in  communication  with 
each  other.  The  Rescue  Work  and  the  Prison- 
gate  Brigade  would  doubtless  also  be  channels 
bv  whidi  many  Individuals  would  reach  the 
City  Colony.  From  the  City  Colony  the  mem- 
bers are  transferred  to  the  Farm  or  Country 
Colony,  and  from  thence  to  the  Over-Sea 
Colony.  There  are  many  details  connected 
with  the  plan  that  can  only  be  named  here— the 
Household  Salvage  Brigade,  the  Poor  Alan's 
Metropole  (a  kind  of  gloiified  tenement- house 
run  by  Salvationists),  ihe  Bureau  for  finding 
lost  people,  industrial  schools,  asylums  for 
moral  lunatics,  model  suburban  villages,  a  poor 
man's  Long  Branch  or  Newport  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  city  shims,  a  poor  man's 
bank,  and  even  a  matrimonial  bureau.  Of 
coui'se  every  detail  of  the  whole  scheme  is  10 
be  worked  by  Salvationists,  and  through  the 
whole  book  as  through  the  whole  plan  the 
General  continually  reminds  the  reader  that  his 
sole  reliance  for  success  is  on  God  and  Him 
alone,  and  (hat  these  various  schemes  are  only 
devised  as  making  it  easier  for  certain  people  to 
find  and  retain  salvation.  The  "Farm"  and 
'*  Over-Sea"  colonies  are  still  in  the  future.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  the  General  estiniates  the 
sum  needed  to  put  the  whole  scheme  into 
working  older  as  five  million  dollars,  but  that 
half  a  million  would  be  sufficient  to  slait  it.  Of 
this  latter  amount  the  largest  part  was  given  or 
promised  before  Christmas.  Few  who  luive 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Army  Itself,  its 
spirit,  discipline,  and  the  men  and  women  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  can  have  any  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  successful  execution  of  the  plan, 
although,  of  course,  in  respect  of  time,  much 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
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money  fortbcomiDe  fiom  outside  its  ranks. 
The  poverty  of  tlie  Army  itself  is,  wtiile  a  source 
of  weakness  in  some  respectH.  au  advantage  iu 
others,  as  it  either  excludes  sclf-acekiug  or 
ambitious  people  altogether,  or  speedily  drives 
them  out  if  they  do  manage  lo  get  m  for  a 
time.  Among  tbe  many  "credentials,"  as  the 
Geueral  calls  them,  that  the  Anny  can  present 


do  it.  2.  its  reliance  upon,  and  experience  of, 
the  power  of  Glod.  3.  The  wonders  (hat  God 
has  wrought  by,  for.  and  in  it  in  all  countries 
where  it  works,  i.  Its  acquaintance  with,  and 
past  experience  in,  discipline  exercised  boih 
within  itself  and  over  others.  S.  The  extent 
and  universality  of  the  Army.  6.  The  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  officers  of  tlie 
Army  have  had  considerable  expeiieuce  of  the 
outer  world  before  reaching  their  present  posi- 
tions. 7.  The  fact  that  among  ihe  officers  are 
to  be  found  men  and  women  repiesenting 
probably  every  trade,  profession,  and  industrial 
occupation,  who  can  bring  Iheir  practical  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  all  such  present  or  future 
details  of  the  scheme  as  Ihey  may  be  personally 
conversant  with.  Some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
ioUuence  tliat  this  new  scheme  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  world  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  Ibat  General  Booth— a  man  given  lo  care- 
fully weighlnj;  his  words — has  declared  publicly 
tbat  should  it  be  carried  out  in  England,  in 
twenty  years'  time  there  would  not  be  a  man  or 
woman  in  Ihe  land  willing  to  work  for  whom 
Ihere  would  not  be  eraploymeot.  Wc  close 
this  skelch  with  two  testimonies  to  the  success 
and  value  of  the  operations  of  [he  Army  from 
sources  of  a  diametrically  apposite  character. 

The  editor  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews" 
writes; 

'■I  remember,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  a 
remark  made  to  me  by  a  leading  freethinker 
and  eminent  politician  when  we  were  discussing 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  before  its 
Immense  development  over  sea  had  more  than 
begun,  ■  We  have  all  been  on  the  wrong  tack,' 
he  said,  emphatically,  'and  the  result  is  tbat 
the  whole  of  us  have  less  to  show  tor  our  work 
than  Ihat  one  man,  Booth,"  'Whom  do  you 
call  "we"?  I  asked,'  'Oh,  we  children  of 
light,'  lie  said,  lauglilng;  '  Herbert  Spencer. 
Matthew  Arnold,  !^ederic  Harrison,  and  Ihe 
rest  of  us  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  endeavor- 
ing to  dispel  superstition,  and  to  bring  in  a  new 
era  based  upon  reason  and  education  and  en- 
lightenetl  self-interest.  But  Ibis  man  Booth  has 
produced  more  effect  upon  this  generation  than 
all  of  us  put  together.'  I  suppose  1  must  have 
seemed  pleased,  for  lie  went  on  haatiiy,  '  Don't 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  his  religion 
that  has  helped  him.  Not  in  the  least.  That 
Is  a  mere  drivelling  superstition.  What  has 
enabled  him  to  do  this  work  is  his  appeal  to 
the  social  nature  in  man.  He  has  evoked  the 
potent  sentiment  of  brotherhood.  He  has 
grouped  together  human  beings  in  associations. 
which  make  them  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
alone  in  tbe  world,  but  that  they  have  many 
brethren.  That  is  the  secret  of  what  he  has 
done— thai,  and  not  his  superstition,  which  is 
only  a  minus  quantily.'" 

'Then,  lo  go  from  Ihe  atheistic  extreme  lo  the 
organ  of  the  Higli-Churcb  party  in  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  we  find  the  "Church  Times" 
sayiog,  only  laiet  May: 
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"When  we  compare  the  so-called  'Catholic 
advance'  of  the  Pope  in  Knglaod  with  the 
Salvationist  advance  of  the  other  international 
commander,  the  General,  iu  England  and  all 
the  world,  Ihe  Pope  has  to  be  content  with  a 
very  much  lower  place.  What  u  very  poor 
story  is  the  glowing  chronicle  of  the  '  'I'ablet ' 

the  '  _  „._  , ^ 

category  of  mere  quantily  the  Pope  lugs  fur 
behind  tbe  Genera..  Iu  the  si>irltual  calegory 
of  quality,  if  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  be 
especially  the  Commonwenlih  of  the  Poor,  the  . 
victories  of  Ihe  Geueral  are  more  stupendously 
biilliant  in  every  way  than  the  iriumplis  nt- 
liibuted  by  the  '  Tablet '  lo  Ihe  last  two  Popes. 
None  are  more  ready  lo  do  honor  than  we  are 
to  tbe  devotion  of  so  many  Roman  citrgy  and 
sisters  to  the  service  of  the  pooi'.  Tliey  have 
done,  as  Calvinisls  and  Jletliodisis  have  done, 
much /or  the  poor.  But  the  Pojie  i  annot  boust 
in  his  'Tablet's'  triumph-song,  us  Ibi- Gciiei-al 
can  boast  iu  his  '  War  Or)','  that  be  lias  done 
almost  everything  for  Ihe  jHior  bg  the  iioor." 

On  Friday,  Ihe  !»th  Januari-,  18H1.  nl  St. 
James's  Hall,  London,  Geueral  uoolh  publicly 
signed  a  deed  of  trust  for  the  hulf-inlllion  dol- 
lars above  referred  to.  He  was  iuauguinied  as 
director-general,  but  can  make  no  change  in 
the  provisions  of  the  deed  without  the  consent 
of  two-thii'ds  of  a  consultative  committee  of 
which  be  controls  or  nominates  oul}-  six  mem- 
bers.    The  other  twel 


the  Wesleyao  Society,  the  Chairmau  of  the 
Congregational  Duion,  the  Chairman  of  tbe 
Baptist  Union,  the  Altoiuer-General,  and  Ihe 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  all 
of  whom  can,  if  they  choose,  serve  on  1  he  com- 
mittee themselves. 


SHmbalpur,  a  district  in  the  chief  ci _ 

sionership  of  the  Ceulrai  Proviuces.  India.  The 
town  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  the  north 
baiik  of  the  Mahanuddi,  which  during  ihe 
rainy  season  tiecomes  a  mill-brook,  but  at  iittier 
limes  is  a  small  stream  fifty  yards  wide.     'Fhe 

Sopulalion  of  the  district  (1881)  was  l,655,ftti0, 
[ission  station  of  the  General  Baptist  Mission- 
wry  Society.  A  very  cucouragine  work  among 
the  Kols  is  being  carried  on,  and  Ihere  ni'e  iu 
tbe  town  and  district  1  cliapel,  S5  church-mem- 
bers, 8!)  day  scholars,  and  25  Sun  day -scholars. 

Samoa,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacidc,  14  in  number.  Area,  1,701  squaro 
miles,  Tbe  principal  islands  and  the  popula- 
tion of  each  are:  Upolu,  36,000;  Savnii.  13,501); 
and  Tutulla,  3,750.  The  climate  is  equable  aiul 
pleasant.  Rain  falls  throiigliout  the  year,  and 
in  January,  February,  and  March  heavy  storms 
with  rain  are  fi-equent. 

At  the  conference  at  Berlin  in  1889,  betweeo 
the  powers  of  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  an  act  was  signed  (June  Ulb)  by 
which  the  neutrality  of  the  islands  vfi\s  guaran- 
teed, and  Ihe  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  Ihree 
signatory  powers  were  declared  to  be  equ.'il  in 
respect  to  trade,  residence,  and  personal  pro- 
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tection.  Samoa  is  governed  by  a  kiug,  whose 
Indep  en  deuce  was  recognized,  and  he  was  re- 
stored to  power  November  9th,  188«,  aod  tlie 
natives  are  left  in  possessioa  of  tbeiv  liglit  to 
elect  the  king  and  legislaie  according  to  their 
own  customs.  A  supreme  court  is  established, 
to  be  presided  over  by  one  judge,  the  chief- 
justice  of  Samoa,  who  is  lu  be  appointed  by  the 
three  powers,  or.  iu  case  of  disagreement, by  the 
Kiug  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  To  this  court 
must  be  referred  all  dvil  suits  concerning  real 
property  in  Samoa,  aud  riglits  affecting  ttic 
same;  all  civil  suits  of  any  kind  between  natives 
and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  of  differ- 
ent Dalionalitles;  all  crimes  committed  by 
naiivesagainst  foreigners,  or  committed  by  such 
foreigners  as  are  not  subject  to  consular  juris- 
diction. 

The  natives  are  Polynesians,  one  of  the  finest 
races  in  the  Pacific.  The  men  are  above  the 
average  height,  with  atmight,  well-rounded 
iimira  and  erect  hearing.  The  women  are  slight, 
symmetrical,  and  graceful  iu  their  movements. 
The  inhabitants  ofthe  islands  are  now  all  nomi- 
nally Christians — Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Nearly  all  the  childi'en  of  over  seven 
years  of  age  can  read  and  write,  and  so  can 
most  of  the  adults.  The  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated and  printed.  Mission  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  L.  M.  S..  with  statbns  in  Tutuila,  Man- 
na, Upolu,  Savaii,  Tokelau,  Ellice  and  Gilbert 
groups;  7  mission ai"ies,  6  missionaries  wives, 
175  niitive  helpers.  The  B.  F  B  la  have  a 
depot  on  Navigator's  Island. 

Samoa  Version. — The  Samoan  belongs 
to  the  Polynesian  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Navigator's  Island  by  about  40  000  people 
The  gospel  was  first  conveyed  to  its  shorts  by 
the  Itcv.  John  Williams  and  Rev.  Charles 
Barff  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  was  printed 
was  the  Oospel  of  John,  in  1841.  and  in  1846-50 
the  entire  New  Testament  was  completed  at  the 
mission  press  at  Samoa,  In  1849-50  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  tlio  New  Testament,  'con- 
sisting of  15,000  copies,  was  published  at 
London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  In  1855  the  Old  Testament  was  printed 
at  the  mission  press,  and  in  1861  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  10.000  copies  of  the  enljre  Bible,  with 
maiginal  references,  was  published  at  London, 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turuer.  In  1868  an  edition 
of  5,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  iu  large  type  was  published  at  London; 
and  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible,  prepared  by  the  Revs.  G.  Pratt,  Henry 
NIsbet,  Dr.  Turner,  and    A.  W.   Murray  was 

Ertblished,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Turner,  at 
ondon,  in  1872.  The  edition,  which  was  stereo- 
typed, consisted  of  15,000  copies.  A  third  edi- 
tion, still  further  improved,  corrected  in  about 
l,378places,  was  issued  again  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  TuiTier,  at  London,  and  in  1886  another 
edition  of  Ihe  Bible  in  small  size  was  issued  at 
the  same  place  and  by  the  same  editor.  Up  to 
March  31st,  1889,  7S.(137  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  disposed  of. 


i^ecirr. 


John  3;  16.) 


AuS  ua  faapea  lava  ona  alofii  mai  o  1e  Atua 
i  le  talolagl,  ua  !a  an  mat  ai  lona  Atalil  o 
toatasl,  ina  la  le  fano  ee  tasi  «  faatuatua  ta  te 
b^  tt  la  maua  e  in  le  ola  e  faavavau. 


09  SANCBRS,  MABSHAU.  D. 

Saniogltlan  Version.— The  Samo^itiaQ 
belongs  to  the  Lilhuauic  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kovno,  Russia.  In  1816  the  Bible  So- 
ciety published  at  St.  Pelershurg  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Samo^tia,  Prince  Gledrayti.  In  1866  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  >Jew  Testament  at  Wilna  and  Ber- 
lin,  and  in  1885  a  revised  edition  of  the  same. 
Up  to  date  5,200  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 
{^jeeitnen  terse.    John  3 :  16.) 

«tfa  tnitio  DieWaS  niimiltio  froiela.v  iog  Sunn  fowft 
tpitngimuft  batK:  IBant  ticm<ini(ie,  tarS  ing  il  tif.  u 
prajutn,  bcf  tuittu  itnijina  ghcata. 

SamokoT,  a  city  of  Bulgaria,  Furo]>eaa 
Turkey.  Climate  temperate.  Population  chiefly 
Bulgarians,  though  there  are  some  Greeks, 
Turks,  Albanians,  etc.  Its  position  is  quite 
elevated,  and  the  climate  very  healthy.  Mission 
station  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1869);  4  missionaries 
and  wives,  3  other  ladies,  34  native  helpers, 
10  out-stations,  3  churches,  347  church-mem- 
bers, I  theological  seminai'y,  20  students,  7 
schools. 

$ani§oon,a  cityontheBlack  Sea,  Turkey, 
500  miles  east  of  Constantinople.  Population, 
Turkish,  Greek,  and  Armenian.  It  is  the  port 
through  which  passes  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  between  Constantinople  and  northern  and 
eastern  Asia  Minor.  A  carriage  road  has  been 
built  connecting  it  witii  all  the  mission  staiion» 
of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Turkey  missions, 
except  Erzroom,  and  the  missionaries  for  those 
stations  as  a  rule  pass  through  it.  It  is  very 
malarious,  and  continued  residence  has  been 
impracticable  for  the  missionaries.  There  is  a, 
native  church  under  the  care  of  the  B" 


Saniulkota  (Chamarlakota),  a  town  of  . 
Madras,  India,  In  the  Godaveri  district,  7  miles 
north  of  Cocanoda.  Mission  station  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Council,  which 
has  out-stations  in  7  villages,  presided  over  by  1 
missionary.  There  are  in  the  mlssloa  district 
41  scholars,  104  communicants. 

Sanders,  Marshall  D.,  b.  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  U.  8.  A.,  July  8d,  1823;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  1846;  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  1851  ;  ordained  at  Williamstowu; 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ,  for 
Ceylon,  October  81st,  1851.  In  1868  Mrs.  San- 
ders died,  and  the  next  year  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  After  laboring  to  raise  funds 
tor  a  college  in  Ceylon,  he  re-embarked  with 
his  second  wife  May  10th,  1871.  In  apparenlly 
good  health  when  he  arrived,  he  died  of  apo- 


of  Brother  Sandei-s  does.  He  was  our  slrong 
tower.  We  thought  him  equal  to  any  burden. 
Then  the  starting  of  the  college  was  looked 
upon  as  the  summuTn  honum  for  our  field  of 
labor.  Our  standard-bearer  has  fallen.  He 
was  admirably  adapted  lo  mission  work.  He 
had  indomitable  energy  and  foresight  to  arrange 
for  his  labor  far  in  the  future.  He  was  a  mode) 
of  promptness  and  precision,  as  dependent  upon 
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bis  watch  (is  upon  liis  feel.  He  visiled  with 
liiippy  eHtcl  every  fjimily  of  Ms  out -si  alio  lis. 
speiiking  H  woi'd  with  every  peiMiu  wlio  showed 
auy  iDlerest  In  Chrialianity."  Dr.  Hasting 
snys;  "I  have  been  intimntely  sssocinled  wiili 
him  for  eighteen  jearg.  iu  niissiouHry  work, 
and  have  always  found  bin)  a  geuial  com  pun  ion, 
an  C'Hicient  co-liiboi-er.  He  was  sysletiialic  iu 
his  pkus.  prompt  in  roceling  a|  point  men  Is, 
mosi  persevering  in  his  labocs.  ui'i  easily  de- 
lerred  by  obstiicles,  nor  easily  il'>scoimigeii. 
He  possessed  largely  ihe  coiifidenct  and  iiaec- 
tiou  of  ihu  native  Christians,  and  the  ivspecl  of 
the  heathen.  Tbe  traiulu|r-school.  o>ei'  which 
he  presided  wilh  greal  eiHciency  for  many 
years,  will  feel  his  deiiih  deeply." 

Sandoway,  a  very  anrienl  town  iuArakau, 
Lower  Burma,  on  Ihe  Saudoway  Hiver.  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Climate,  except  iu  town 
proper.  iinhealllLy,  owing  to  mangrove  swamps. 
Population.  1.50tl,  Ch'ins.  Kemmees.  other  hill- 
tribes,  Burmans,  Amkauese,  etc.  Language. 
Bumiese.  Beligions,  Uiiddhlsm,  >[oslenilsn), 
(Itnion-woTsliip.  Before  the  Pegu  province  of 
Burma  was  taken  by  tbe  English,  Sandoway 
was  the  headquarters  of  Ihe  Bassein  Sgau  Karen 
missfon.  and  tboiisands  were  baptized  Ilierc. 
Mission  station  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  (188,^):  1  missionary  and  wife,  1  other 
lady.  25  tialive  helpers,  11  oul-statioiis.  11 
cliiirebcs.  23Si  church- in  embers,  3  schools.  126 
scholars. 

l^n  Fernando,  a  town  in  Trinidad.  West 
Indies,  on  the  west  coast,  south  of  C<mra. 
Mission  station  of  Ibe  Presbyterian  Ciiurch  iu 
Canada;  1  missionary.  1  female  missionary.  1 
Dative  pastor.  2  other  heliKrs,  7  <mt-Etatlons,  261 
communicania,  16scbools,  877 scholars.  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Se<)lland  (1850):  1  mis- 
sionary, SO  churcb -members.  4  Sabbath -schools, 
89  scliolars. 

San{[i  Islands,  a  group  of  islands,  com- 
posed of  Great  Sangl  and  several  smaller  islands, 
in  the  Ea.st  Indian  Archipelago,  sontb  of  Min- 
danao. Philippine  Islands,  beiween  lalitude  3° 
and  5°  north.  The  Gossner  Missionary  Society 
has  stations  on  Greal  Sangi  and  Sijouw. 


the  Gossner  Mission,  and  foi'  more  llian  twenty- 
five  years  a  missionary  on  Ihe  island  of  Tagul- 
andaug.  The  translator  was  assisted  by  an 
Intelligent  native,  and  at  the  request  of  Ibe 
Moravian  Jlisslon  in  GennaDy  and  Ltmdon  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeieiy  published  in 
1879  an  e<lition  of  4,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  of 
Luke  and  John  in  the  Siamo  dialect.  In  1883 
the  same  Bible  Society  published  an  edition  of 
2  000  copies  of  the  Sew  Testament,  made  by 
Mr,  Kelling.  and  intended  for  a  peoplfi  number- 
ing 80,000  souls,  of  whom  10,(100  have  been 
Imptized.  As  the  New  'I'eslament  was  well  re- 
ceived and  purchased  by  Ihe  natives,  theBriiish 
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Presbyterian   Cliurcli  (Nonli),  1884;  3  missiou- 
aries  and  Iheir  wives,  a  native  lielpeis. 

San  LniM  Foloitl,  a  city  hi  Central 
Me.\ico,  Climate  semi-lri)pical ;  elevation,  6.000 
feet.  Population,  60,000,  Mexicans,  Indians, 
Spaniards.  Langnage,  SiMtnish.  Ke>ij;!ou, 
Honian  Uaiholic.  Natfres  ptior,  ignorant,  ]>^ies^ 
ridden.  Mission  station  Presbyterian  Cuui'cb 
(NoMlil,  1887;  1  missionary  and  wito,  8  naliva 
hel|>ere.  7  oul-siations, 4  churches,  IHOcburch- 
niembers,  3  schools,  7S  scholiii's.  Slethodlsl 
Episcopal  Cliurch  (Soiiili);  1  missionary, 

San  Salvador.— 1.  One  of  the  Bahamas 
Islands,  West  Indies  (q.v.).  Mission  station  of 
the  S.  P.   G.  (1884):  2  -  ' -' '      ■'■    -  - 


Mission  slalion  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  Lov^er  Congo  region,  West  Cen- 
tral Africa.  This  was  the  tlrst  slalion  of  the 
Society  in  Central  Africa,  and  was  opened  In 
1878;  it  has  now  2  mis.Moimries,  1  out-station, 
38  cburcb-membera,  108  day-scholars,  118  Sab- 
bat li- scholars. 

3.  The  capital  of  Salvador  ((i.v.l.  Central 
America,  is  an  old  city  (founded  1528),  which 
has  often  been  destiwyed  by  cmthqiuikes  and 
volcanic  eruptions.     It  has  16,337  inhabitants. 

Sanskrit  Version.— The  Sanskrit  belongs 
to  the  ludic  branch  of  tbe  Aryan  family  uf  Ian- 

ginges,  and  is  the  Icanicd  language  of  the 
laiimins.  The  late  Dr.  Carey  uliliKcd  this 
latigiiagc  iu  the  production  of  a  New  Testament 
in  tlie  Sanskrit,  which  was  pnbliahed  at  Seram- 
jiore  in  1809.  The  entire  Bible  wils  completed 
at  press  in  1818.  A  second  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published  In  1830.  A  new  and 
more  improved  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by 
Drs.  Carey  and  Yates,  and  completed  by  Dr. 
Wenge.  was  issued  In  1873. 

Besides  Imnslatlons  into  the  Sanskrit  proper, 
there  were  published  in  (u)  Sanskrit-Bengalee, 
i.e..  In  Bengalee  characiers.  Genesis  (1855-60), 
Proverbs  11835),  Luke's  Gospel  n8,'j3),  and  the 
Psalms  (1857):  {\i)  S<in%kHt-Deiianagari,  i.e.,  in 
Sanskrit  popularised,  the  Psalms  11878),  Prov- 
erbs and  the  New  Testament  (1877);  (c)  S-in- 
tkrit-  Uriya,  I.e.,  In  Uriya  or  Orissa  characiers. 
<!eiiesis.  Proverbs,  and  Luke  (1855),  and  the 
Psalms  (1858). 

{Spedmen  ■aerses.    John  3 :  16.) 

TTPi  PT^^tTf  'rat  "m  w^  drw*^ 

f^?^ftr«ricr  ^ISf^STTOB  ^t^^T'I'TlT^ 

(Sa/iskril-  Uriya.) 
cacsQ^prviftsoicci  gcsiHeeei  ^^«liBo)'!J  coM) 

4GQ  CQ!I  QZa.  CO  CQ  ^asii  Zi,<5<SI\  ^^  CQCfk 

San  Sebastian,  a  city  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  Spain,  310  miles  north -north  east  of 
Madrid,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish  Alis- 
sion  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  (q.v.)  Population. 
10.000,  chiefly  Spanish  Basques.  The  work  Is 
educational  and  evangelistic,  though  churches 
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means  oE  iimch  good.  Tbe  cUief  strength  of 
Protestjiutlsni  is  found  in  tbe  many  groups  of 
Cliristjitns  wlio  are  fouad  scattei'ed  throughout 
the  roiiiilrf,  where  in  smaJI  conimunities  their 
lite  is  more  iioliced,  and  makes  a  stronger  pro- 
tesE  against  tlic  surrouudiug  Papacy.  Tbe 
present  (11590)  (ovce  in  San  Sebastian  K:  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  1  female  missiouttiy,  1  church 
91  commitaicauls,  41  houi'Uiug  pupils  100 
pupils.  Chui'clies  hnvc  been  oi'gaiiizL'<l  it  each 
of  the  1~  oiit-stalLoof,  anil  there  are  iu  all  298 
couiuiuuicants  and  5U4  scholars. 

iianla  Barbara,  a  town  iu  Suitheast 
BmzII,  in  the  province  and  near  the  citj  of 
Silo  Paulo.  jtlJssJOQ  station  of  tbe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South),  which  work^i  chlelly 
among  American  einigniuis— not,  however  to 
the  exclusion  of  iialiTC  Brazillaus. 

SaiilR  Cruz  Islands,  a  group  of  MeU 

uesiii,  lying  soullieiist  of  tlie  Solomou  Islands 
and  north  of  Ihe  New  Hebrides,  heiween  longi 
luile  1«5'  and  170'  earn,  and  lalitude  8°  and  12° 
sinith.  Sauta  C'iiik  is  the  largest  island  ^lia 
siou  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Melauesi  n  Mis 
sia<i  (q.v.)- 

Sanla  liabel,  mission  station  of  ihi. 
Primitive  Methodists  iu  West  Afi'icii,  on  tlie 
island  of  Fernando  Po  (q.v.). 

Palilalia,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  that 
portion  of  Benj|td.  India,  which  is  inhabited  hj 
an  aboriginal  Ci'ibe,  Ihe  Siinlals,  who  speak  adis- 
liuct  laugiiiigc,  called  Santali.  (See  Sanlals 
under  article  Bengal.)  The  Fi'ee  Church  of 
Scotland  has  a  Sanial  Mission  (1871),  with 
stations  at  Toondi,  Pachamba.  and  Cliakni. 
Tlie  C.  M.  S.  mission  to  Sautalia,  commenced  in 
1800,  includes  the  districts  of  Taljhari,  Bar- 
Jiarwa,  Hirampiir,  Bhagaya,  and  Goitda,  There 
is  also  a  Sanial  district  church -council  iu  con- 
nection with  this  mission,  which  has  eight  pus- 
lomtes.     (See  also  Bethel  Sanuil  Mission.) 

Sanlali  Version.— The  Santali,  which 
belongs  to  the  Kolariati  group  of  the  non- 
Aryan  languages,  is  spoken  by  the  aborigines  of 
Northwest  Bengal.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  and  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by 
the  Itev.  £.  L.  Piixleyof  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  former  was  published  by  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  in  186S  (re- 
vised edition  1876).  the  latter  in  1875.  The 
character  used  was  the  Roman.  In  1876  and 
1877  the  Gospels  of  Mitrk.  Luke,  and  John 
were  published,  while  tbe  Acts  were  added  iu 
1878.  During  Ihe  year  1880  a  Translation  and 
KeviMOu(,'omuiiltee,consistiuEof  three  members 
of  tlie  Chnrcli  MissIouarT  Society,  was  formed; 
and  iu  1881  a  revised  edition  of  1,000  copies  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  published  by  the  Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary,  with  the  sitnciion  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Revision 
Committee,  unable  to  determine  which  of  the 
rival  terms  for  Oodaad  Italg/  (ftotsliould  be  ex- 
clusively used,  printed  half  the  edition  with  the 
terms  Conrfoand  Sanal,  and  half  with  hor  and 
DIturm  Atma,  and  a  note  is  added  to  each  part 
explanatory  of  the  terms,  A  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  made  by  the  Rev.  Skrefsrad, 
and  offered  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1881,  seems  not  to  have  been  ats- 
cepted.  In  1884  a  representative  committee 
was  formed  to  carry  out  the  translation  of  tlie 
New  Tesiament.     To  meet  the  demand  for  the 


book  until  the  version  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  E.  T.  Cole  end  the  Saulal  Revision 
Committee  is  ready,  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
published  in  1888  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
edition  of  Ihe  New  Testament,  made  up  of  the 
portion  of  the  New  Tesiament  completed  by  the 
Revision  Committee  and  Mr.  Cole's  translation 
of  the  rest  unrevised  by  the  Committee.  The 
edition  consisted  of  1,0U0  copies,  and  is  printed 
in  Roman  type.  In  1886  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
pubhshed  also  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  in  BeuKati  characters,  for  the 
beuefil  of  those  who  know  the  Santali  lan- 
guages and  only  the  Bengali  character.  The 
transliteration  was  made  by  Mr.  Cole,  one  of 
the  Revision  Committee,  who  also  edited  the 
same  The  demand  for  the  portion  was  such 
that  a  second  edition  of  5,000  copies  had  to  be 
published  Iu  1887. 

(Specimen  verse.    Matt.  5  :  16.) 
Nonlti  bfira  dpe  hon  horko  saroingre  marsiil 
gnot  oohoitipe  jemon  unko  hon  fipci'  bugi  k&mi 
gnelL&le  fipercn  serm&ren  jainimi:  to  sarhaue. 

Sanlan«ler,a  town  in  Spain,  95  miles  west 
of  ban  bebastian  (ii.v.).  Together  with  Bilbao, 
Pamplona,  Roa,  Logioao,  Pradejou,  etc.,  it  is 
an  out-shition  of  (he  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  mission  to 
Spain.  The  work  is  carried  on  mainly  by  means 
01  schools,  which  areattended  with  great  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  children.  Church  ser- 
vices have  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  rooms;  Ihe  parlors  of  Ilie 
Christians  were  often  the  only  available  meet- 
ing-places. 

SanliagO,  the  capital  and  principal  city  of 
Chill,  South  America,  has  a  beautiful  location 
on  a  plain  1,830  feet  above  Ihe  sea,  between  the 
Andes  and  a  lesser  range,  distant  115  miles  by 
mil  from  Valparwso.  Tlie  sti'eets  are  laid  out 
with  great  regularity,  but  owing  lo  the  fre- 
queucj  of  earthquakes  the  houses  are  usually  of 
one  story.  The  water-supply  is  brought  in  an 
aqueduct  8ve  miles  long.     'The  rainfall  is  not 

freat.  and  is  usually  in  ilie  summer  months, 
now  and  hail  are  rarely  seen.    As  many  as 


tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North);  3  mis- 
sionaries and  wives,  6  out-slations,  Ifil  boys  at- 
tending the  Inslitutio  Internadonal,  of  whom  50 
are  twarders. 

Saiito  Domlng'o, — I.  A  republic  which 
occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of 
Haiil,  West  Indies  (q.v.).— 2.  Tlie  capital  of  the 
alwve  republic,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ozama  River;  was  founded  in  1494,  and  has 
35,000  inhabitanis,  according  lo  the  offidal 
statement.  Minion  station  of  the  African 
Methotlist  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  the 
only  PTOtestant  church  In  the  city,  with  a 
membership  of  86  under  the  care  of  1  mis- 
sionary. 

Santo  Esplritu,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands  (q.v,),  is  now  (1890)  a 
station  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
missionary  and  his  wife  have  recently  occupied 
this  heretofore  neglected  island,  and  the  reports 
from  this  most  diriicult  Held  state  that  the  work 
Is  encouraging  and  hopeful,  and  the  mission  is 
already  a  centre  for  much  good. 
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San-nl,  a  cily,  tbe  capit&l  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  lu  Knangtung,  China,  about  40 
milea  soulli  of  Canlou  aud  west  of  Hong  Kong. 
Prom  this  and  tbe  udjoiolng  districts  of  Siuuiiig 
HDd  Holcshau  go  fcitli  the  immigntnls  lo  olber 
countries.  Sliiny  of  these  returning  bave  been 
of  good  service  in  mission  work,  and  a  cbepel 
has  been  built  not  fur  from  8iiu-ui  City,  by 
contiibutions  from  Chinese  Christians  in  Amer- 
ica. Mission  station  of  tbe  Wesleyan  3Iethodist 
Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  1  cbapel,  Q3 
cbiircb-menibers.  Alembers  uf  tbe  mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churcb  (Noi'tb)  make  tours 
throughout  Ibis  whole  region,  and  recently  a 
member  of  the  Canton  Mission  lias  been 
stationed  at  Macao,  from  which  place  be  super- 
intends the  work  in  Sun-ui.  where  there  is  a 
church  with  36  communicanU. 

SSo  Paulo  {San  Paulo),  Ihe  capital  city  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Brazil,  is  quite 
an  important  city,  and  has  developed  very  much 
within  recent  years.  It  is  the  centre  of  tbe 
railway  system  of  tbe  province,  and  is  distant 
only  86  miles  from  Santos  and  330  miles  south- 
west from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Though  the  streets 
are  narrow,  they  are  well  paved,  and  are  lighted 
with  gas.  Sewers  and  water-mains  have  been 
constructed.  Populatiou  (1883),  40,000,  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South);  3  missionaries.  Presbyterian  Church 
(North);  1  missionary,  1  physician,  1  female 
missionary.  South  American  Missionary  So- 
ciety; 1  missionarj;.  Work  is  carried  on  at 
Santos  from  this  point. 

Sarnwak,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Borneo, 
East  Indies,  consisting  of  a  native  and  Euro- 
pean town,  the  former  built  on  each  side  of  two 
branches  of  a  river;  many  of  the  bouses  are 
bullion  piles,  and  are  very  respectable  in  appear- 
ance. Trade  with  Singapore  is  considerable. 
Population,  18.000.  Mission  station  of  llie  S. 
P.  G.  (18511;  1  missionary. 

Sarawak,  district  on  northwest  coast  of 
Horneo,  governed  by  Rajah  Brooke,  under  the 
protection  uf  the  British;  hasauai-ea  of  a'), ODD 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000. 

Sarepla,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  near  the  west  coast,  south  of  Durban, 
northeast  of  Cape  Town,  Mission  station  of  ihe 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  3 
native  workers,  73  school -ebildren,  102  commu- 

Santeant,  John,  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  U. 

S.  A.,  1710;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1738; 
was  tutor  1731-1734,  He  was  coiilemporaiy 
with  David  Brainerd,  and  taught  him  the  Al- 
gonquin language.  The  Commissioners  for  In- 
dian AfTuira  having  found  that  the  Indians  liv- 
ing at  Skatekook  and  Unabhtukook,  on  the 
Housatonic  Hiver,  were  disposed  to  receive  a 
missionary,  and  having  learned  that  Mr.  Sar- 
geant,  a  graduate  of  l^le,  and  theo  a  tutor  in 
tbe  college,  was  willing  to  devote  himself  to 
labor  among  tbe  Indians  after  tiis  engagement 
as  tutor  had  expired,  selected  him  for  that 
post.  In  October.  17S4,  be  went  to  inspect  the 
field,  and  preached  bis  first  sermon  through  an 
interpreter.  Leaving  a  teacher,  be  returned  to 
Ysle,  taking  with  bim  two  natives,  sons  of  tbe 

Erincipal  chiefs,  to  teach  them  English  and  to 
am  their  vernacular.    In  July,  1735,  he  was 
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settled  as  their  missionary,  and  tbe  next  month 
ordained  at  Decrdeld  in  preseuce  of  the 
governor  and  council  and  a  large  number  of 
English  and  Indians.  Among  his  first  con verl« 
were  the  two  sachems  and  their  wives.  These 
Indians,  tbe  wauderiug  Mohicans,  he  collected 
fmm  three  localities  at  Stockbritlge.  A  town- 
ship six  miles  square  was  laid  out  for  them  and 
incorporated,  a  churcb  and  schoolbouse  neie 
erected,  and  a  dwelling  for  tbe  missionary,  ut 
the  expense  of  the  province. 
Mr.  Sargeaut  acquired  the  native  language 


Revelation.  He  introduced  many  of  the  arts  of 
„!^ii:,„j  i:*„  i^. .,....,[ ^.(j  iii^in  ill  singing,  taught 
yand  docldiic.  and  brought 
chool  many  Mohawk  anil 
Oneida  children  from  tbe  province  of  New 
York.  Regarding  the  education  of  the  youth 
as  essential  lo  his  success,  he  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a  uiauiiaMabov  school,  in  which  the 
pupils  should  contribute  to  tbeir  own  support. 
Provision  had  been  made  for  the  education  of 
several  hoys,  laud  procured,  a  schoolhouse 
huilt,  and  some  boys  were  collected;  but  the 
death  of  Mr.  Saigeant  prevented  Ihe  consum- 
mation of  tbe  plan.  He  died  July.  1748,  aged 
311,  inoiirned  by  the  Indians,  who  loved  him  asa 
father  and  friend.  Their  imiirovement  through 
his  labors  had  been  gi'eat.  He  found  tliem  but 
50  in  number,  living  miserably  and  viciously 
in  wigwams,  widely  scatlered,  and  roving  from 
place  lo  place.  He  left  them  218  in  number, 
settled  iua  tlirivinglown,  with  twenty  families 
in  frame  houses,  and  many  having  farms  culti- 
vated, fenced  ;i  ml  well  stocked.  He  had  bap- 
tized 18-J,  and  42  were  communicants.  At  his 
dealh  Mr.  V/oodward  look  cliaige  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Edwai'ds, 
afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College. 

Sargent,  Edtvin,  b.  Paris,  France,  1815; 
spent  tbe  early  part  of  his  life  at  Madms;  went 
In  1835  lo  PalamcoHa,  Tiunevelly,  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Churcb  Mia»onary  Society;  in  183tt 
be  went  lo  Enghind.  and  studied  three  vears  In 
the  Church  Missionary  ('otiege  at  Istington: 
WHS  ordained  in  1843,  and  the  same  year  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  Tinnevelly.  The  fii'st 
eight  years  he  was  located  at  Suvisesbapurara, 
having  charge  of  a  missionary  districi.  In  1850 
be  was  tiansTerred  to  Palamcotta,  and  two  years 
later  appointed  principal  of  the  Preparaud'i  In- 
stitution, which  had  a  high  characler  for  pro- 
bclcncy  while  he  was  at  tbe  head  of  il.  More 
than  BOO  young  men  were  instructed  by  bim, 
many  of  whom  are  now  pastors  of  native  Chris- 
tian churches  In  Ihe  towns  and  villages,  and 
many  more  are  cutecbisls  atid  schoolmasters. 
In  1874  he  was  nominated  a  suffragan  or  coad- 

iitor  bishop  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  and  on 
[arch  11th,  1877,  consecraled  in  Calcutta  by 
Bishop  Johnson,  assisted  hv  the  bishops  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Colombo.  He  bad 
charge  of  eight  of  tbe  len  districts  into  which 
the  Socieiy's  Tinnevelly  Mission  was  divided. 
In  these  districts  were  51,000  Christians.  66 
native  pastors,  and  many  catechists  and  school- 
masters, all  under  his  care.  During  the  first 
fifty  years  of  tbe  bishop's  missionary  service, 
the  number  of  villiiges  containing  Christians  in 
tbe    Cburcb   Missionary   Society's   portion    of 
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Tinnevelly  rose  from  324  to  1,018,  the  Chria. 
tittua  uud  cuteciliLiiiiens  from  8,693  to  56,387, 
and  ttid  unlive  clergy  from  1  (o  G8.  Id  the 
earlier  period  uuiive  L'liristlans  did  uatliing  for 
the  auppon  of  the  ^pd  among  ilieiiisi;lv«s:  at 
tbe  later  period  their  coulributious  fur  eliurch 
work  amouQled  lo  over  83,000  rupees  aunuaHy. 
T1)C  aSufrs  of  the  church  are  uow  managed  to 
a  very  large  exleut  bj  tlie  Christiaus  Ibem- 
selves,  iiud  oo  native  clergyman  draws  his  sti- 
iieiid  from  ihe  Foreigu  Missionary  Society. 
J'he  success  of  church  work  la  due  very  largely, 
luider  God,  lo  the  practical  wisdom,  imtn'iug 
zeal,  and  loving  labor  of  Bisbop  Sai'gent. 

In  lljljo  his  jitbilee  was  celebi-aied  at  Palani- 
colta.  It  was  a  day  of  great  Joy.  A.  pundal  or 
shed,  ca[>al)le  of  nolding  2.000  persuos,  was 
erected  adjacent  to  the  bishop's  bouse,  adorned 
with  uunierous  emblems  of  festivity.  At  the 
tii-st  servloe,  which  was  held  in  tlie  mission 
church,  were  upwards  of  1,400,  including  sixty 
native  clergymeo,  and  hundreds  more  were 
outside  In  the  p.m.  the  pundal  was  crowded 
Willi  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  Chris- 
tiau  coiumuuily  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 
The  native  Oliristians  presented  to  the  blsliopa 
beautifully  bound  English  Bible  with  a  suitable 
insciipiiuu.  An  address  also  was  read  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  preceding  Bfty  years.  Not 
the  least  gralifyiog  part  of  this  service  was  an 
address  of  a  Brahmin  in  behalf  of  tlie  leiidiug 
members  of  the  Hiudu  comuiuulty  in  Tinnt- 
velly  district,  in  wliicli  they  acknowled^l  his 
invurhtble  courtesy  and  benevolence,  bis  wise 
Gouusel.  and  his  unwearied  efforts  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  assured  him  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  Hindus  who  had  had 
Ihe  privilege  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

During  his  ioug  mission  service  Dr.  Sargent 
made  thi-ee  visits  to  Engliind— in  1854,  IHTZ. 
and  the  last  in  1888.  wbea  he  weul  to  attend 
the  Lambeth  Conference.  He  was  loo  ill  to  be 
present  at  any  of  its  mectiugs.  He  returned  to 
TluneveHy  in  October,  1&8S,  very  much  en- 
feebled, and  gradually  grew  weaker.  He  bore 
his  long  and  painful  fliuess  with  great  patience, 
and  died  at  Palamcottii  October  lOtb,  1889,  hav- 
ing been  engaged  Dftj-four  years  in  the  mission 
service.  The  cotUn,  covered  with  flowei-s.  was 
home  on  Ihe  shoulders  of  the  mission  agents  lo 
the  Tamil  church. 

Bishop  Sargent  Iiad  a  marvellous  knowledge 
of  the  vernacular.  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  of  the 
Madras  civil  service,  knew  him  well,  and  says: 
"I  was  struck  with  his  imti ring  energy,  kiudly 
sympathy,  and  earnest  love  toward  his  native 
converts,  who  had  constant  and  ready  access  to 
him  at  all   times.     I  occasionally  heard  him 

fireacli  in  Tamil,  when  the  chureh  would  be 
ull,  the  o|)en  windows  imd  doors  being  often 
Ihrongeil  with  heathen  listeners." 

The  ■'Madras  Mail"  thus  speaks  of  him: 
"  He  was  blessed  with  a  sauguiue  and  cheerful 
lemperameut,  and  an  all -t-m bracing  benevo- 
lence. There  was  an  almost  child-like  sim- 
plii  ity  in  the  faith  that  was  withiu  him.  and 
which  he  eloquently  preached  from  the  Ikcart 
to  others,  and  allied  with  it  was  a  habit  of  tak- 
ing broaii  views  of  men  and  things.  He  loved 
his  work  for  ila  own  sake,  and  refused  to  be 
discouraged  by  any  alleged  slowuess  in  its 
progress.  He  had  a  fine  presence,  a  ready  elo- 
quence, a  well -cultivated  mind,  and  a  retentive 
memory.  He  had  also  a  been  sense  of  humor, 
and  as  a  raconteur  of  good  storteshe  was  always 
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a  welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of  his  country- 

Snrotl, — 1.  A  small  town  near  the  west  coast 
in  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  west  of  Tulbagh  and 
north  of  Cape  Town.  Mission  station  of  the 
Rhenish  Missionaiy  Society,  with  1  missionary, 
13  native  helpers,  51X1  communicants,  34o 
scholars. 

3.  A  station  of  the  Hcrmaunsburg  Missionary 
Society  in  Basutoland,  South  Africa,  having 
683  members. 

^alara,  a  town  of  Bombay.  56  miles  south 
of  Foona,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kistna  and 
the  Vena,  among  the  hills  of  the  Decciiu.  The 
town  is  clean  and  the  streets  are  broad,  but  there 
are  few  large  or  ornamental  buildings;  and 
though  still  a  Inirge  place,  it  has  greatly  decreased 
in  importance  since  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  British.  Population,  38,601,  Hindus, 
Moslems,  Jains,  Parsis,  etc.  Mission  station 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  1  female  missionary,  25  native 
helpers,  7  out-stations, 

Savali,  an  island  of  the  Samoan  group. 
Polynesia,  northwest  of  Tuluila  and  west  of 
Upolu.  Mission  station  of  L.  M.  S.  <1886);  2 
ordained  missionaries,  41  female  missionaries, 
ffj  native  preacheis,  2  stations,  1,889  church- 
memhers,  104  schools,  3,840  scholars. 

Savas,  an  island  of  the  Bast  Indies,  south- 
west of  Timor  Island,  southeast  of  Java;  has 
15,000  inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
nominally  Christians,  They  are  visited  twicea 
year  by  the  Dutch  Government's  assistant  pas- 
tor residing  at  Kupang,  Timor. 

Sawyerpurum,  a  mbsion  station  of  the 
S,  P.  G.  (18l4)  in  Madras,  India,  with  4  native 
pastoi-s.  673  communicants,  boys'  buaixiiug- 
sdiool,  153  scholars. 

Sctaauffler,  William  Gotdieb,  born 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  August  33d,  1788.  In 
1804  his  father  led  a  colony  of  Germans  to 
improve  their  condition,  to  Odessa,  in  Russia. 
There  being  no  schools  for  Germans,  the  edu- 
cational advantages  for  the  son  were  scanty. 
His  father's  clerk  taught  him  the  first  principlea 
of  arithmetic,  the  reading  and  writing  of  Ger- 
man, Scriiitui*  selections,  aiid  Luther's  cate- 
chism, wbile  he  himself  read  history,  travels, 
novels,  copied  pictures  and  poetry,  played  the 
Hute,  masteiing  also  the  French,  Italian,  and 
liussian.  He  also  began  (he  study  of  Latin 
and  English.  At  the  age  of  fouiteen  be 
worked  at  bis  father's  trade,  the  turning-lathe. 
Dancing,  billiards,  and  the  theatre  were  his 
favorite  amusements,  but  his  cliief  passion  was 


rly  became  interested  In  foreign  mis- 
sions; and  in  1826,  meeting  the  famous  mission- 
ary Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  his  enthusiasm  was 
further  kindled.  Finding,  however,  the  plana 
of  Dr.  Wolff  impracticable,  iie  went  to  Constan- 
tinople and  thence  to  Smyi-ua,  where  he  met 
Kev.  Jonas  King,  who  Induced  him  to  go  to 
America  for  an  education.  He  entered  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years,  studying  often  fourteen  and 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  says:  "Aside  from 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  general 
classical  reading,  I  studied  the  Cluvldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Samaritan,  Rabbinic,  Hebrew-German, 
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Persia u,Turki3li,  and  Spauish;  and,  iu  order  to 
be  somewhat  prepai'ed  (or  going  to  Africii,  I  ex- 
irai.-t(.-d  and  wrote  out  preiiy  tully  tbu  Elliiopic 
and  Coptic  gramiuiirs.  for  soaw  yi-urs  1  lead 
tlie  Syriuc  Sew  Testameni  and  Fsiiliiis  for  my 
edification,  iuslead  of  tlie  Gemian  or  tlie  English 
text."  Heulso  aided  the  pmfeswrs  in  lliuinrnue- 
latioQS.  He  was  ordained  November  ]4lli,18itl, 
a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  the  Jews; 
studied  Arabic  and  Persian  niili  Du  Sacy,  and 
Tiirkisb  with  Prof.  KieHer  in  Paris,  nud  tlicu 
Tveiit  to  C'oustimiinople,  Tliere  be  preaclieil  iu 
German,  Spanisb,  Turkisli,  aud  EDglisti.  Iti 
1838  lie  visited  Odei^sa,  cliielly  on  Mrs.  Stlianf- 
fier's  account,  and  was  mucli  engaged  in  evan- 
gelistic work,  resiiliiug  iu  many  conversions. 
He  translated  the  Bible  into  Uebrew-Spuuisb, 
tbat  is,  Spauisb  wiib  a  mixture  of  Hebrew 
words  aud  written  with  Hebrew  cbaracters,  for 
tbe  Jews  in  Conslunliuople,  descendauls  of 
tbose  wbo  bad  been  driven  from  Spain.  Dr. 
Scbauftier.  besides  being  a  traiisiatur.  was  an 
eamesl  cvanguJicul  preacher,  his  Sunday  ser- 
vices in  English  and  German  for  local  residents 
being  greatly  blesseil.  He  delivered  in  Con- 
stantinople a  aeries  of  discourses,  which  were 
published  in  a  volume  by  tbe  Ameiicnn  Tract 
Society,  entitled  "Meditatiousou  the  Last  Days 
of  Christ."  In  1835  tbe  Mi's!  Jewish  convert, 
a  German  whom  be  had  known  uxteen  years 
before  in  Russia,  not  being  allowed  by  the  gov- 


meraber  of  the  Greek  Church,  we 
tinople,  and  was  by  bim  baptized.  Iu  1839  be 
tveut  to  Vienna  to  supeiiuiend  tbe  priulliig  of 
the  Hebrew-Spauisb  Old  Testament.  There  be 
wsided  tliree  years,  and  many  striking  couver. 
sions  occurred  through  bis  labors.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  iu  a  private  interview  bis 
printed  Bible,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  great 
labor.  Tbe  Jews  having  pronounced  a  favora- 
ble verdict  upon  It,  a  second  and  larger  edition 
■WHS printed.  Journeying  from  Viennahespent 
ten  days  in  Peath,  wheio  many  of  the  belter 
class  of  Jewish  families  embraced  tbe  Christian 
faith.  Tbe  Jewish  Mission  having  been  relin- 
quished in  18B&,  he  was  requested  by  tbe  Scotch 
Free  Church,  to  which  it  bad  been  Iransfcrred, 
to  take  charge  of  the  work,  but  be  declined. 
He  declined  also  the  proposal  to  enter  tbe 
American  field.  About  ibis  lime  lie  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  mission  to  lay  before  Ibe 
Evaugelical  Alliance,  sonn  to  meet  at  Palis,  Ibe 
"great  question  of  religious  liberty  in  Turkey, 
Including  tbe  Mohammedans," and  to  "urge tbe 
Alliance  to  memoria1i7.e  the  sovereigns  of  Eurojie 
to  use  llieir  inltueuce  wilh  tbe  Suftau  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty  for  Moslem 
converts  to  Christianity."  Tlie  result  was  sceu 
in  the  triumph  of  Sir  btratford  Canning.  The 
morning  be  left  Palis  the  news  of  Selmstopol's 
fall  was  proclaimed  on  the  streets,  and  in  Stutt- 
gart, his  native  city,  he  addressed  an  Immense 
audience  on  the  Crimean  war.  After  this  war 
the  way  seemed  open  for  missionary  work 
among  the  Turks,  and  Dr.  Scliauffler,  with  the 
approval  of  the  mission,  decided  to  enter  tbe 
Islam  held.  To  tit  himself  for  this  new  work, 
he  applied  himself  to  Ibe  Turkish  language 
anew.  In  1857  a  paper  ou  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  work,  prepared  by  Drs.  Schauffler 
and  Hamlin,  was  sent  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
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After  tbirt_y-oue  yeare  of  absence  be  set  sail  for 
home.  His  appeals  met  with  a  generous  re- 
sponse. The  Prudential  Committee,  however, 
decided,  after  some  years,  not  to  continue  (he 
Turkish  Mission  as  a  separate  work,  but  to  have 
the  Armenian  Mission  cover  tbe  whole  lield. 
This  decision,  and  the  entrance  of  tlie  Euglisli 
Pro|iagation  Society  into  Turkey,  led  Dr. 
ScliaiiBler  to  resign  ns  a,  missionary  of  lliu 
Board,  but  be  pursued  bis  Bible  translation  in 
tbe  employ  of  the  American  and  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Societies.  His  great  work  was 
tbe  tiiiuslatiou  of  tbe  whole  Bible  into  Osmanll- 


llshcd  an  aueieut  Spiuish  vei'sion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  revised  by  himself,  with  the  Hebrew 
original  in  mi-allel  columns,  a  popular  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  into  Spanish,  a  grammar  of 
Ihe  Hebrew  language  in  Spanish,  a  Helirew- 
Spunish  Le.vicon  of  llie  Bible.  He  contributed 
also  articles  in  Spanish  to  a  missionary  periodi- 
cal ill  Salonica.  He  was  a  remarkable  linguist, 
able  to  speak  ten  languages,  nud  read  as  many 
more.  His  rare  scbolarsbip,  and  especially  lifs 
translation  of  tbe  Bible  into  Osniauli-Turkisb. 
led  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Wiltenberg  to 
confer  upon  him  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and 
Ph.D.,  and  Princeton  College  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,     For  bis  great  services  lo  tLe 


Sie  in  1«T4,  and  after  residing 
lis  son  Henry,  n  missionary'  of 
the  a'  B.  C.  P.  M.  in  Itloravia,  he  went  to  New 
York  with  his  wife  to  live  with  the  Iwo  young- 
est sons.  Aft«r  a  brief  aud  painless  illness,  he 
passed  awaj^  January  36lh,  1888.  aged  85, 
having  been  in  active  missionni'y  service  nearly 
hflT  years. 

Dr.  Schauffler  wasa  man  of  rare  gualities,  not 
only  as  a  missiiiiiary  and  translator,  but  as  a 
friend.  His  love  of  music,  iu  which  he  was  a 
great  proficient,  his  wonderful  memory,  and 
kindly  Inlerest  in  jiersous  made  bis  home  a 
delightful  one  (o  visit;  and  bis  rich  Imagination 
gave  a  marked  vividness  to  Ibe  Bible  sceucs 
wbieb,  both  in  his  seimona  and  private  conver- 
sations, he  was  very  fond  of  illusiraiiug.  It 
was  his  hnblt,  as  it  was  tbat  of  his  friend  and 
associate  Dr.  Elius  Riggs,  nt  morning  worship  at 
home  to  read  from  the  original  Hebre^v  and 
Greek,  and  the  (|Uaiut  conimeiils  tbbt  always 
attended  the  reading  ofteu  bTOiight  out  the 
meauhig  with  a  forte  that  no  one  who  ever 
heard  them  could  forget. 

SlicllHM'a  Version.— The  Sheitswa  be- 
longs to  the  languages  of  Africa,  and  is  spoken 
by  the  nalives  in  Gasaland  and  vicinity,  to 
the  number  of  200,000  or  300,000  festimiited) 
Among  these  people  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Oiislev  of 
Ihe  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  has  labored  for  iiiati.v  years, 
and  his  translation  of  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke. 
Acts  has  recently  (Janunij,  1890i  been  ac- 


and  will  superintend  the  printing  of  his 


SclieniBchI  (Shsmaka),  a  large  and  impor- 
tant city  of  Eastern  Trniiscaucaaia.  Population 
about  35,000,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  Ar- 
menians. As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society  (q.v.).  a  congregation  of 
evangelical  Armenians  was  started  here,  which 
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did  uol   lose   ita   povici  after   Ihe  ... 

wcrt  obligwl  toltiive.  Its  lender,  Piisior  Scrkis, 
iiiceivud  some  education  at  Basic  Seininary,  aud 
b;  Ills  rare  skill  uail  earnest  piety  sun;eede<t  iu 
kueping  bis  little  band  togelaer.  Nolwitli- 
standiag  the  oppresHive  lan's  of  Russia,  thej 
grew  iu  miuiliers  uud  in  strength,  until  tbey 
beciime  one  of  tbe  most  iuHiienlial  communities 
in  tbtit  section  of  tbe  Caucasus.  From  Sclieuiti- 
uhl  tbe  work  spread  to  Sbusba,  Nucha,  and 
Baku,  in  each  of  which  places  congregations 
wui-e  formed.  Scbomncbi  suffered  severely 
fmm  an  earthqiiaKe,  1873  {eirea),  and  inany  of 
tlie  Protestants  removed  to  Baku  on  ilie  Cas- 
pian, wliei't!  there  is  now  a  llourishiug  cliurcit. 
Foreign  pastors  are  not  allowed,  but  young  meu 
of  tbe  community  have  at  different  times  been 
selected  and  scut  to  Bnsle  for  education,  and 
then  have  returned  to  their  homes  to  do  good 


tbe  coast,  northwest  of  Nangoor  and  Jlanilcra- 
inam.  Mission  station  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Society  of  Leipaic;  1  missionary,  473 
communicants,  336  scliolar^. 

Scbletmntelll,  a  town  in  Central  Cape 
Colony,  Africa,  northwest  of  Victoria.  Mission 
station  of  the  Khenisli  Missiouary  Society;  2 
missionaries  (1  married),  1  female  missiouary, 
110  scholars,  440  communicants. 

§clilfR!llii,  atowniu  Liberia,  West  Africa, 
not  far  from  Mouroviii.  Mission  station  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  (North);  1  female  mis- 
sionary, 35  church -members,  56  school-children. 

Sell  me  Icn,  John  Henry,  missionary  of 
L.  M.  S.  to  SoutL  Africa  1811-1848.  Stationed 
at  Namaqua  Mission,  Slienkoff,  and  Pella. 
While  there  he  waa  seat  to  explore  tbe  nioulh 
of  the  Orange  River  and  the  Great  Namaqiia 
and  Dumara  countries,  which  occupied  three 
mouths.  In  1814  he  waa  invited  by  the  Namu- 
quns  to  Bethany,  In  Oreiit  Namaqualand,  where 
he  Iwgon  a  new  siAtion.  Iu  1824  lie  visited 
Cape  Town  lo  arrange  for  the  printiug  of  Lis 
Nainaqiia  ver^ou  of  the  Gospels.  In  1825  he 
spent  several  mouths  exploring  the  sea-coast 
near  Koeisy.  In  1829  he  formed  a  new  stniiou 
al  KomagnkS.  In  1830  he  again  visited  Cape 
Town,  and  having  tinished  the  printing  of  tlie 

1.T n — Els,  he  returned  m  1831  to  his 

e  died  at  Komnggas  July  36th, 
1840,  agea  (i. 

Scliinldl,  Oeorge,  a  missionary  of  the 
Moravian  Bii'thren  to  South  Africa.  See  ac- 
count of  South  African  Mission  in  article  ou 
Moravian  Missions. 

Schneider,  BeiiJHinlii,  b.  New  Hanover, 
Penn.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  18lh,  1807:  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  1880;  Audover  Theological 
Seminary  1883;  ordained  Octolier  2d;  sailed  for 
Turkey  as  a  mlssionair  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
December  laili,  1833,  though  supported  by  Re- 
formed (German)  Churches.  He  was  stationed 
first  at  Broosa,  where  he  preached  the  first  evan- 

Eelical  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  Turkish 
.ngiiaec.  In  1849  he  removed  lo  Aintab,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  two  flourishing 
churches  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1858 
he  visited  the  Uniled  Slates;  returned  to  Tur- 
key with  Lis  second  wife  in  1858,  and  was  again 
Stationed   in   Bi'Ous;i.     His   health    failing,  he 


made  a  second  visit  home  iu  1873.  A  call  for 
help  in  Turkish  and  Greek  work  in  tiie  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Marsovan  induced  him, 
though  advanced  in  years  and  in  feebli^  health, 
to  return,  reaching  Marsovan  March,  1874. 
But  from  nervous  prostration  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  work,  and  In  1875  he  left  first 
tor  Switzerland,  thence  for  his  native  land.  He 
died  in  Boston  September  14ib,  1877. 

Dr.  Crone,  who  was  his  associate  at  Aintab 
from  18M  to  1853,  says:  ■ '  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  was  connected  with  iLe  work,  laboring 
in  almost  every  department  of  missionary  ser- 
vice— pi'eachiiig,  translating,  preparing  young 
men  tor  the  ministry.  FewTiave  travelled  more 
extensively  as  pioneers;  few  have  labored  in 
more  places  iu  Turkey;  few  have  more  cheer- 
fully endured  the  privations  of  the  service;  few 
are  the  native  churches  iu  Turkey  where  his 
name  is  not  known  and  revered.  Even  amid 
the  intense  sufierings  of  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life  his  eye  would  brighten  and  glow  with 
delight  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  missiouury 
life."  He  acquired  languages  with  great  facil- 
ity. He  spoke  German,  Greek,  and  Turkish, 
"  almost  as  if  each  were  his  vernacular,  the 
latter  with  an  ease  and  fluency  seldom  equalled 
by  foreigners.  Even  natives  wondered  at  his 
marvellous  How  of  thought  in  idiomatic  phrases, 
easily  understood  by  all ;  for  he  chose  simplicity 
of  style,  though  at  home  In  the  blither  and 
more  complicated  forms  of  expression.  Hia 
preaching  was  almost  exclusively  extempora- 
neous, from  brief  notes,  but  rarely  was  he  con- 
fused ii)  thought,  or  at  a  loss  for  an  expresaioD 
iu  either  language.  Words  flowed  from  bis 
lips  in  those  difficult  Oriental  tongues  with  a 
freedom  that  was  the  admiration  of  fellow- 
missionaries  and  thedeliehtof  native  listeners." 
Air.  Tracy,  with  whom  Dr.  Schneider  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  theological  seminary  at  Marso- 
van, says:  "He  entered  at  once  into  the 
affections  of  the  students  and  of  all  the  people. 
No  one  else  so  satisfied  them  as  a  preacher.  His 
Turkish  was  almost  perfect — simple  in  style, 
pure  in  idiom,  and  his  accent  sucli  that  no  '1  urk 
would  imagine  that  the  language  was  not  ver- 
nacular. In  the  school  his  labors  were  very 
tiseful.  There  seemed  lo  be  nothing  but  good 
in  his  example  or  his  talk.  He  was  as  child- 
like as  he  was  wise." 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Penn., 
1850. 

ScoKlsli  Episeopal  Church.  For- 
eign mxNioil  Agency,  Secretary,  Rev.  C. 
R.  Teape,  Findhorn  Place,  Grange,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.— Formerly  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  collected  funds  for  the 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Societies,  but 
upon  the  conseei-ation  of  Bishop  Cotterill  as 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  tbe  contributions  of  the 
churches  In  the  seven  Scottish  dioceses  were 
devoted  to  missions  in  India  and  South  Africa 
through  their  own  Society, — "The  Board  of 
Foreign  Alissioiis  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,"  the  new  form  of  their  "Association  tor 
Foreign  Missions."  Bishop  Cotterill  having 
labored  as  a  missionary  of  the  C.  M,  S.  in  India 
tortwelve  years,  and  for  another  twelveinfiouUi 
Africa, — KafEraiia,— where  he  had  been  conse- 
crated bishop,  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  those 
two  fields  of  his  former  efforts,  and  organized 
a  permanent  tmion  with  them.    In  addition  to 
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providing  Ibe  ioeoiiie  of  the  Bishop  of  Inde- 
pendeut  KaSraria.  the  Board  seuds  out  coii- 
IributiODS  every  year  to  KnUmrta  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  diocese,  and  also  luany 
sums  to  be  devoted  to  special  objects  in  cou- 
nectioD  with  the  various  churches  aod  schools 
there.  The  BoHi-d  also  provides  tlie  funds 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mission- 
ary schools  at  Chaoda,  in  Central  ludis,  whicli 
are  under  ihe  dircctioo  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Cul- 
cutla,  and  forwards  sums  enlnisled  to  it  foi- 
any  niission  worli  being  carried  on  by  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  church  in  com- 
munioD  with  her. 

Scudder,  Jolin,  b.  Freehold,  K  J.,  U. 
S.  A,,  September  littL.  1798:  gi-aduaied  at  the 
College  of  New  Jeisey  in  1811,  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
City  in  1815.  Wliile  ia  professional  attendance 
on  a  lady  in  New  York  he  tooli  up  in  the  ante- 
room and  read  the  tract  "  The  Conversion  of  the 
World,  or  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Jlillions," 
Deeply  impressed,  he  was  led  to  give  his  life  to 
the  missionary  worli.  He  sailed  June  8tli, 
1819,  under  Ihe  A.  B,  C.  F.  M.,  for  Ceylon. 
He  was  ordained  in  1821  by  the  brethren  ot 
the  mission.  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries lakins  part  in  the  service.  In  1836  he  was 
transferred  to  Jlodras  to  found  a  new  mission 
with  Dr.  WiQslow.  From  1843  lo  1846  lie  was 
in  the  United  Stales.  In  1854.  his  health 
having  failed,  he  went  by  medical  advice  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Madras  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy,  and  died  at  Wjnberg,  South  Africa. 
January  littli,  1855,  having  been  in  the  missioti- 
ary  work  38  years.  He  was  constant  in  labors, 
devoting  much  lime  to  evangelistic  itineracy. 
In  his  visit  to  America  in  18^  lie  addressetl  a 
hundred  thousand  cbildi-en.  Mrs.  Scuddcr 
died  three  years  previous — a  devoted  woman, 
honored  and  beloved  by  alt.  Their  eight  sous, 
two  grandsons,  and  two  granddaughters  have 
been  members  of  the  mission  In  Arcot. 


age  of  eiglil  he  often,  leaving  his  schoolmates, 
retired  to  a  solitary  place  for  prayer,  and  that 
in  prayer  to  God  he  found  much  comfort.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  the  Halle  Uni- 
versity, whore  he  became  established  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  i-esolved  to  devote  himself 
wholly  lo  Him.  Dr.  Schullz,  who  had  left 
India  from  failure  of  health,  was  at  this  time 
preparing  to  print  the  Bible  in  Tamil,  and  ad- 
vised Schwartz  to  learn  thai  language  in  order 
to  assist  him.  Professor  Fjancke  liearing  of 
his  great  success  in  acquiring  Ihe   language, 

BT>poeed  to  him  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  India, 
e  decided  to  go,  declining  an  advantageous 
position  in  the  ministry  at  home.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Copenhagen,  with  the  view  of  joining 
the  Danish  Mission  at  Traniinehar,  where  he 
arrived  July  BOlh,  1750.  In  four  mouths  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Tamil  in  the  cliurcli 
of  Ziegenbalg.  From  the  first  he  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  lo  the  religious,  instmction 
of  the  young.  In  the  following  year  400  per- 
sons, adulls  and  youth,  whom  he  had  carefully 
instructed,  were  added  to  the  church  by  bap- 
tism. Id  1760  he  spent  tbree  months  in  Cevlon 
preaching  to  heathen  and  Christiana.     While 
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war  was  at  this  time  raging  between  England 
and  France,  he  continued  his  work  around 
Tranijuebar,  and  so  much  did  the  heathen  re- 
spect him  that,  of  their  own  accord,  they  con- 
tributed to  his  support.  Two  years  later  he 
went  on  foot  to  Tanjore,  and  obtained  leave  to 

fireaeh  in  ihe  city  and  even  in  the  palace.  After 
aboring  fifteen  years  at  Tranquebar  he  was 
sent  loTi'icbinopoly.  So  great  was  hissuccess 
here  that,  with  the  aid  of  Ihe  commandant  nuil 
the  English  garrison,  a  church  accommodating 
iwo  thousand  was  opened  in  1766.     During  this 

emr  the  mission  was  adopted  by  the  "Chnslian 
iiowledge  Society,"  and  this  became  bis  spe- 
cial field  of  labor.  Here,  in  a  room  In  an  old 
Hindu  building  just  large  eoough  for  himself 
and  his  bed,  having  for  his  "daily  fare  a  dish 
of  boiled  rice  with  a  few  other  vegetables, "and 
"clad  in  a  piece  of  dark  eotlon  cloth  woven 
and  cut  after  llie  fnshiou  of  the  country,"  he 
gave  himself  to  his  work.  To  assist  him  lu  his 
e.\tensive  labors  he  employed  in  1778  eight  of 
the  promising  converts  as  catechists,  among 
whom  was  Saliianndden,  who  was  afterwards 
ordained  to  ihe  wiuisiry,  io  which  Le  labored 
wilb  great  eloquence  and  success. 

In  twelve  yeai-s  Scliwartz  had  baptized  1,338 
in  ihe  ciiy.  He  labored  also  faithfully  for 
the  English  garrisoD,  for  which  no  religious  in- 
struction was  provided.  The  salary  of  £100 
which  he  I'ecelved  as  chaplain  of  the  garrison 
from  the  JIndras  Government  he  devoted  tlie 
first  year  to  ihc  building  of  amission  house  and 
an  English  Tamil  scliool,  and  aftei-wai-ds  gave  a 
large  pait  of  it  in  charity. 

lu  1776  be  went  lo  Tanjore  lo  found  a  new 
mission,  and  here  he  speut  the  rcmaiaing  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  Even  in  this  favorite  abode 
of  the  Hiudus,  where  was  the  most  splendid 
pagoda  of  India,  he  had  ^reat  success,  two 
churches  having  been  established  in  1780.  He 
won  the  high  esteem  of  tlie  Englisli  Govern- 
ment, which  employed  him  in  important  politi- 
cal transactions  with  ihc  native  princes.  When 
the  powerful  and  haughty  Ilyder  All  of 
Mysore  refused  lo  receive  an  embassy  from  ihe 
English,  whom  be  distrusted,  be  sidd  he  would 
treat  with  them  tbroiif^h  Schwartz.  "Send me 
the  Christian."  meaning  Scbwarlz;  "be  will 
not  deceive  me."  Urged  by  the^vernment,  he 
consented  lo  undertake  the  mission.  Thiough 
his  intercession  Cuddalore  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  savage  hordes  of  the  enemy. 
On  his  return  a  present  of  money  was  forced 
upon  him  by  Hyder,  which  he  gave  lo  Ihe  Eng- 
lish Government,  requesting  that  It  be  applied 
to  the  building  of  an  English  orphan  asylum  in 
Tanjore.  Tliongh  a  ATohammedan.  Hvder's 
regard  for  Schwartz  was  so  great  that  he  issued 
omcrs  to  his  officers,  saying:  ''  Lei  the  vener- 
able padre  go  about  everywhere  wiihoul  hin- 
drance, since  be  Is  a  holy  man,  and  will  not  in- 
jure me."  While  Hydei-  was  ravaging  tbe  Car- 
natic  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
multitudes  were  fleeing  in  dismay  to  Tanjore, 
Schwartz  moved  about  unmolested.  In  tbe 
famine  caused  by  Ihe  war  more  than  800  starv- 
ing people  came  daily  to  his  door.  He  collected 
money  and  distributed  provisions  to  Europeans 
and  Hindus.  He  also  built  there  a  church  for 
the  Tamil  congregation.  The  rajah  a  few 
hours  before  his  death  requested  Schwartz  to 
act  as  guardian  to  his  adopted  son  Serfogee. 
The  trust  was  accepted  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged. 
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After  a  protracted  and  severe  llluess.  during 
■wliicli  be  aeligbted  to  testify  of  Clicist  and  to 
exhort  tlie  people,  lie  expired  id  tie  arms  of  two 
of  Ilia  native  converts.  At  bis  funeral  the  ef- 
fort to  sing  a  hymn  was  suppressed  by  the 
noise  of  the  wailing  of  the  heathen  wlio 
thronged  the  premises.  Serfogee  lingered, 
weeping,  al  the  coffia,  covered  it  with  a  eloth 
of  gold,  und  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
grave.  The  small  chapel  iu  which  he  was  in- 
terred outside  of  the  fort  baa  bei-n  demolished, 
and  a  large  one  erected.  The  erave  is  Ijehiud 
the  pulpit,  covered  with  a  marble  slab  bearing 
an  English  inscription— 

To  the  memory  of  the 

BEV.  CHRISTI.4S  FHIEDMCH  SCHWARTZ. 

Born  Soaaeiiburg,  oC   NeuinaTk.  in  the  bmgdotu  ot 
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bnrnry.  1798. 
lo  the  oRlce  at 


And  died  u  Tanlore  tlie  is 

In  ihe  Kd  jear  oi 

Daroted  from  hU  earl]'  maul 

Mlmlotiarr  In  t)w .:»», 

His  almllarllr  ot  bis  sltuatloD  lo  thftt  ol 

The  Qrst  preachers  of  the  gospel 

Produced  ia  blm  a  peculiar  resemblance 

the  simple  ssaclily  ot  the 

Apostolic  oharactei 


jd  tble  humble  pastor 

,BB  uie  medium  ot  political  negotiation 
The  BHUsh  Ooveriiment: 
And  the  veir  marbia  that  here  records  his  Tirtueg 


Whs  raised  by 

KajahoFTanjore, 
Maha  Ka^h  Serfogee. 


Another  beautiful  monument  was  erected  lo 
his  memory  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
Church  of"^  St.  Mary,  Madras,  part  of  Ihe  in- 
Bcriplion  on  which  is  as  follows: 

to  him  by  the  Rajah 


a  Orphan  Asylun 


Seamen,  M  i§§loni  to.^Rev.  John  Flavel 
(England,  1637-91)  and  English  contemporaries 
(Kytlier,  Janeway,e(iii.).is  also  a  few  clergymen 

nf     fhp    "Wnn-litjb     lJ!Giln.h1iiihprl     nhiirj^h     in     rhd 


Erinted,  on  behalf  of  seamen;  but  the  second 
alf  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the 
first  organized  efioita  for  their  evangelization. 
An  association,  styled  at  first  "The  Bible  So- 

^elv  '*   WFfls  firernn^TaA   in    Lfindnn    in    17ftft      li\ 


off  Spilhend,  England,  August  39th,  1783.  The 
Society's  name  was  aoon  clianged,  becoming 
"The  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society."  It  fi 
still  in  operation,  confines  itself  to  its  original 
«>ecific  object — the  diffusion  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  has  been  of  immense  service  to  the 
army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  This  Society 
had  influence  In  originating  the  British  and 


Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  work  of  the 
latter  led  eventually  to  ilie  formation  of  the 
American  (U.S.A.)  Bible  Sociely.  (Cf.  art. 
"Bible  Societies,"  Encyc.  Btit.,  9lh  ed.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  649.) 

The  need  for  Christian  work  among  seamen 
was  urgent.  Destitute,  as  a  class,  of  any  access 
to  the  Bible,  to  preaching,  or  to  any  Christian 
service,  their  lives  passed,  for  the  most  part, 
without  knowledge'of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  "  It 
would  be  difficult,"  saysa  well-informed  writer, 
"to  conceive  of  a  deeper  moral  night  than  that 
which,  for  centuries,  had  settled  upon  the  sea." 

Their  Beqinninos  and  History  ih  Emo- 
LAND. — Early  efforts  in  England,  however,  lo 
furnish  sailors  wiih  the  gospel  met  with  serious 
oppositioD  from  Christian  people,  us  well  as  fi'om 
unchristian  ofScers  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Bo  late 
as  1838,  the  king  was  petitioned  to  abrogate  an 
order,  then  recently  issued  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  prohibiting  the  free  circuUlIon  of 
tracts  In  the  navy.  But  in  1814  the  pioneers 
of  the  movement  for  this  end — Rev.  George 
Charles  Smith,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  once  a 
sailor,  and  Zebulon  Rogers,  a  shoemalicr,  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion — established  prayer-meet- 
ings for  seamen  on  the  Thames,  at  London,  the 
first  being  iield  on  Che  brig  "Friendship,"  June 
32d  of  that  year,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  These  were 
multiplied  and  sustained  upon  the  shipping  in 
the  river.  March  23d,  1817,  thu  firet  Bethel 
Flag  (a  white  dove  on  blue  ground)  was  unfurled 
on  the  '■  Zephyr,"  Captain  Hindulph,  of  South 
Shields,  England. 

The  Port  of  London  Society  was  organized 

March  18tb,  1818,  to  provide  for  the  cf"" 

preaching  of  the  gospel  to  seamen  iu 
upon  a  floating  chisel  (ship)  of  three 
tons  burden,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  n 
upon  it  with  success  during  the  next  ensu-ng 
year.  November  12th,  1819,  the  Bethel  Union 
Society  was  formed,  at  London,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  maintenance  of  religious  meetings 
on  the  Thames,  established  correspondence 
with  local  Societies  that  had  been  organized 
through  Mr,  Smith's  exertions  In  various  parts 
of  the  kingdoni.  These  two  Societies  were 
subsequently  united  to  form  what  is  now  known 
as  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society. 

"  The  Sailors'  Magazme"  (London),  merged, 
after  publication  for  seven  years  by  liev.  Mr. 
Smith,  into  "The  New  Sailors'  Magazine,"  also 
issued  by  him,  was  established  in  1820.  "The 
Monthly  Magazine,"  now  issued  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Sailors'  Societv,  is  "Chart  and 
Compass"  (pp.  32),  established  in  January,  1879. 

Iu  1825  the  London  Mariners'  Church  aud 
Rivermsn's  Bethel  Union  was  organized,  to 
provide  a  church  for  seamen  on  shore.  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  becoming  its  pastor.  This  church  was  for 
years  the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of 
Christian  labor,  including  a  Sabbalh-school, 
Bethel  prayer-meetings,  tract  and  book  distri- 
bution, magazine  publishing,  and  open-air 
preachingtoaeamen on thewharves.  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  England,  in 
January,  1663. 

Existing  seamen's  missionary  societies  in  Ihe 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  distinct  from  local 
organizations  wliich  limit  the  prosecution  of 
work  to  their  own  ports,  are:  (1 )  "The  British  and 
Foreign  Sailors'  Society  (at  filers'  Institute, 
Shad  well,  London,  England),  with  receipts  from 
April  1st,  1888,  to  April  18th,  1889,  of  £14,9TS 
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2t.  4d.,  and  expendilures  for  Uie  same  period 
of  i:i4,511>8«  Oif.,wlit('liiDitsseveulie1haDiiua) 
report  (188T-S)  uuines  the  pons  of  Rotierdam, 
HiunburB,  Anlweip,  Gi-uoii,  Naples  Hud  Jliilta, 
outside  EDglanil;  atid  Luudou,  Milford- Haven, 
Falmoutli,  and  Barruw-iu-Furuess  (Euglish), 
as  occupied  more  or  less  effeeiiveJj"  by  persons 
Laving  ealire  or  pnrtial  support  from  its  treiis- 
ury,  and  devotinj'  iht-msi'lves  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  wellare  of  stniueu.  (a)  TLe  Lou- 
don Missions  to  Seiinieu  (Eslablislied  (.:liurch 
of  England),  wLose  operations  are,  for  the  most 

Eart.  curried  on  afloat.  Its  cbnplaius  are  at 
fty-two  Englisb  and  eight  foreign  seaports. 
Local  EnglUh  societies  for  seanieu  are  at 
Liverpool  (formed  in  1821),  Glasgow,  and  at 
other  porls. 

MisBioNswiTHHBAiKitrABTEBBm  Scandina- 
via.— Evangelical  Lutheran  missions  to  seamen 
are  prosecuted  bj  societies  with  headquorlers 
in  Scaudiuaviau  countries,  whence  come  in  our 
day  the  larger  number  of  sailors  for  the  world's 
mercantile  marine.  The  Norwegian  Society, — 
Foreningen  til  Bvangellets  Forkyudelse  for 
Skandinaviske  SOmond  i  fremmede  Hiivue  (or, 
in  English,  The  Society  for  the  Gospel's  pruiicli- 
ing  to  Scandinavian  teamen  in  Foreign  Har- 
bors), was  organized  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Au- 
gust 31sl,  laOi  and  now(l»H))  hiiH  stations  at 
LeiiL,  Scotland:  North  ^Lieltls.  Loudon,  and 
Cardiff,  England:  at  Antwerp,  Belgium:  Havre, 
Fi'ance;  Amsterdam.  Holland;  New  York  City, 
U.  S.  A.;  Quebec,  Canada;  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
U.  S.  A.:  and  at  Buenos  Ayrvs,  S.  A.  Mit^iou 
work  is  also  carried  on  by  tbis  Society  at  Mon- 
trose, Scotland,  lis  aggregate  foreign  working 
force  consists  of  twelve  ordained  pastors  with 
five  or  sis  assistant  tuissiotiavies,  unordiiined. 
The  Society  owns  churches  at  its  stations  and 
publisbes  a  monthly  paper,  "Bud  o§  Hilsen," 
now  in  its  twenty-fourth  year  of  issue.  lis 
receipts  from  1884  to  1B89  were  991,568  Krdner;* 
expenditures  for  Ihe  same  period  94J3,606 
Kroner. 

The  Danitk  Seamen's  Mianion  Society  (Dan- 
ske  Forening  til  Evaiigeliets  Forkyndelse  for 
Skandiuavieke  S5folk  1  fremmede  Havue  (or, 
in  English.  The  Danish  Society  for  the  Gospel's 
Preaching  to  Scaudinavian  Seamen  in  Foreign 
Purls)  has  stations  at  Hull  and  Grimsby,  Lou- 
don. Newcastle  au<I  ilarllepool,  Eng.,  anil  at 
New  York  Cily,  XJ.  8.  A.,  with  an  aggrc^iile  of 
four  ordained  pastors.  Three  olber  oiduiued 
pastors  perform  some  labor  for  sailors  at  Fred- 
erickstadt  and  Chriatiaustadt,  St.  Croix,  W.  I., 
and  at  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jan.  At  Bilsbaue, 
Australia,  an  ordained  pastor  gives  a  portion  of 
bis  time  to  the  interests  of  Scandinavian  sailois 
in  connection  with  this  organization.  Its  bi- 
monthly paper  is  "  Havnen,"  publislicd  at 
Copeubagen,  Denmark.  In  the  autumn  of  1889 
a  seamen^  pastor  was  sent  from  Denmark,  by 
private  contrilmlion,  to  labor  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. Some  Chiistian  labor  is  also  now  (1890) 
g^rformed  among  Danish  seamen,  by  ordained 
HUish  pastors,  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Bos 
ton.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Swedish  Society  for  Home  and  Foreign 
MUtKTU  (Foslerlands-stiflelsen)  has  sustained 
missionary  work  for  seamen  since  1869,  and  has 
the  following  stations  where  sncli  labor  is  per- 

•  A  KrBner  la  about  t«ent;->lz  centa.  United  Ststeg 
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formed  by  its  agents:  Constantinople,  Turkey; 
Alexaadria,  Egypt;  Liverpool,  Grimsby,  and 
Gloucester,  England;  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A.; 
Marseilles,  France;  Hamburg  and  Ltlbeck,  Ger- 
many; and  St,  libes,  Portugal, — wilih  six  or- 
dain eii  pastoi's. 

The  state  church  in  Sweden  has  four  or- 
dained pastors  laboi'iiig  for  seamen  at  London 
and  West  Hartlepool,  Eiig.;  at  Kiel,  Russia; 
and  at  t.'alais,  France. 

The  Finland  Seamen's  Mission  Society  iFOr- 
enuingen  forBereduude  of  Sjalewardat  Finska 
SJOnian  i  Uttandska  Ham uar), organized  in  1880, 
has  stations  at  London,  Grimsby,  and  Hull. 
Eng.,  and  at  New  York  City,  and  San  F>au- 
cisco.  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Sinedish  Evangelical  Lv.lkcran  Avgnaiana 
Synod  ill  Am*r!M  has  a  station  for  Scan  din  avian 
seaman,  with  one  ordained  pastor,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  V.  S.  A. 

The  Synod  for  the  Xorwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  a  Seamen's 
Mission  iu  Australia,  with  one  ordained  pastor. 

The  U)ial  of  stations  occupied  by  the  Scandi- 
Daviun  (Lutheran)  Societies  is  tbirty-eight,  witli 
thirty-four  ordained  pastors  and  seveu  unor- 
daincd  pastors  as  laborers. 

Amekican  Missions  fob  Seamen.— No  or- 
ganizations exist  in  North  or  South  America,  out- 
side the  L'uiied  Slates,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
prosecuting  religions  labor  among  seamen,  with 
the  exception  of  the  local  Society  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  established  in  1887.  At  Boston,  Mass..tbe 
first  Society  tor  this  object  was  formed  in  Mav, 
1813.  but  soon  suspended  operations.  The  Ufst 
religious  meeting  on  behalf  of  sailors  in  New 
Y'ork  City  (N.Y.)  is  believed  to  have  been  held 
in  the  summer  of  1616,  at  the  corner  of  Front 
Street  and  Old  Slip.  The  Marine  Bible  Society 
of  New  Y'ork  City_  was  organized  Marcli  14lb. 
1817,  to  furnish  sailors  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  Society  foi-  Pi-omoting  the  Gospel 
among  Seamen  In  the  Port  <)f  New  York,  com- 
monly known  as  the  New  York  Port  Society,  a 
local  organization,  was  foimed  June  5tli,  1818. 
This  Society  laid  the  fouudutions  of  the  Bist 
mariner's  church  erected  In  the  United  States,  in 
Itoosevelt  Street,  near  the  East  River, wliifti  was 
dedicated  June  4th.  1820.  Rev.  Ward  Stafford 

Preacher  and  pastor.  In  1833  the  New  York 
ort  Society  set  at  work  in  that  cily  the  first 
missionary  to  seamen,  Ihe  Rev.  Henry  Cliase. 
This  Society  sustains  a  church  at  Madison  and 
Calherine  Streets,  in  New  Yoi'k  City,  and  a 
re;idiDg-room  for  sailors  in  the  same  edifice, 
with  meetiugs  during  the  week,  and  other  evan- 
gelistic work,  employing  Iu  the  year  ending 
May  1st.  1889,  five  missionaries.  Receipts  for 
i888-9were  $9,073,71;  expendilures, $9,129,98. 
T/ie  New  York  Bethel  Union,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  religious  meetings 
on  vessels  in  the  port,  organized  June  Sd,  1831, 
bad  but  a  brief  existence. 

Themovementsnoied  — that  at  Boston,  Mass., 
resultiiij;  in  the  formation  of  theeariiest  Society 
of  its  kind  in  the  world— led  to  similar  action 
(or  tiie  performance  of  local  work  for  seamen 
at  Charleston,  S,  C,  (1819);  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(1819);  Portland,  Me,,  and  New  Orleans  La., 
(18331;  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (1825).  and  else- 
wliere.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  in  the 
United   StatessevenW   Bethel   Unions,  thirty- 
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beeo  many  cooversious  to  Christ  among  sailors,  in  its  forty-slslh  Annual  Report  (1889-90)  slates 

and    tbeir  evangelization   was  recognized  as  tbat  the  Society  sustains  three  chapels  and  mis- 

amon^  <-^^  most  pi-ominent  and  imporlant  of  slonhouses,   with  reading  and  lecture  rooms. 

Christian  enterprises.  oversight  hetng  In   the  hands  of  clergymen. 


with  the  assistance  of  a  colporteu 

tion.     Its  total  services  for  the  year  were  S85; 

visitsto  reading-rooms,  30,889;  Seamen  supplied 

_ _.,..,                                  ....  wllhBibles,  8®;  withTestameul8,533;  wilhthe 

hirlh  is  dated, — the  American  Seamtn's  Friend  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  348.  The  Bishop  of 
Society  (76  Wall  Street,  New  York)  came  into  the  Diocese  is  its  president, 
being.  lis  publicatious  accredit  Rev.  John  Begiuning  with  the  year  1888  the  Boston, 
Truair  as  chieQyiustrumental  as  bringing  ahont  Mass.,  Seamen's  Friend  Society  (orgimized  in 
its  organization.  Its  first  President  was  Hon.  18'i8).w]iich  had  been  an  auxiliary  of  the  Amer- 
Smitii  'I'homMon,  Secretai;y  of  the  United  ican  Seauieu's  Friend  Society  from  1885  to  that 
States  Navy;  Rev.  C.  P.  Mellvaiue,  afterwards  date,  has  again  pTOseciited  local  Christian  work 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio,  was  its  for  seamen,  on  an  independent  basis.  EfBcient 
Corresponding  Secretary;  and  Rev.  Joshua  local  organizations  for  theevangelization  and  be- 
Leavitt  its  Geueral  Agent.  Article  II.  of  its  friending  of  sailors  have  wrought  to  good  pur- 
Coostitution  provides:  "The  object  of  tliis  pose  during  recent  years,  at  Baltimore,  Md,:  at 
Society  shall  be  to  improve  the  social  and  moral  Washington,  D,  C.;  and  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the 
condition  of  seamen  by  uniting  the  efforts  of  last  Societyconeemingitseit  withriver-boatinen 
llie  wiseand  ^oodin  their  behalf,  by  promoting  and  sailors  on  western  lakes  in  tlie  Unit«d 
in  every  port  boarding-houses  of  good  charac-  "' 
ter,  savings-ban  Us,  register- offices,  libraries, 
museums,  reading-rooms  nud  schools,  and  also 
the  ministration  of  the  gospel  and  other  relig-  Seamen's  Savings-hanks,  Asylums,  Itests,  etc. 
ions  blessings."  Besides  the  employment  of  chaplains  rem- 
its lirst  foreign  chaplain  was  Rev.  David  dent  at  seaports,  aud  serving  as  Christian 
Abeel.  who  reached  hla  field  of  labor  at  Wham-  ministers,  of  Bible  and  tract  distributors,  Scrip- 
poa,  Ibe  anchorage  for  ships  trading  at  Canton,  tura- readers,  colporteurs  and  helpers,  whose 
China,  February  16lli,  1830.  In  its  fortieth  titles  declare  their  functions,  the  Missionary 
year  (1867-68) its  laijorers,  chaplains,  and  sailor-  Societies  for  Seamen  liave  usually  wrought  for 
missionaries  were  stationed  at  twenty  foreign  their  welfare  by  establishing,  and  in  part  8U3- 
and  thirteen  domestic  sea-ports  as  follows:  At  taining  (temporarily).  Sailors' Homes  in  various 
Caribou  Island  on  the  Labrador  coast,  N.  A.;  ports.  In  them  are  resident  missionaries,  who 
at  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  in  Norway,  at  Chrlstiansand,  besides  Iheir  services  in  religious  nieclings,  de- 
Kragero,  and  Porsgriind;  Id  I>enmark,  at  Cop-  vote  portions  of  their  timeto  spiritual  and  char- 
enhagen  and  Odense;  in  Sweden,  at  Gotten-  itabie  visitations  amoug  sailors  on  shipboard 
berg,  Warberg  and  Wi'dige,  Wernersberg,  and  and  shore,  at  sailor  boaiBiug-houses  and  in  hos- 
Stockholm;  in  Belgium,  at  Antwerp;  in  pitals,  and  in  some  cases  to  such  service  for  thfe 
France,  at  Havre  and  Marseilles;  in  the  Ha-  families  of  seamen.  The  Wells  Street  Sailors' 
wailan  Islands,  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo;  at  the  Home,atLondou,  Eng.,  Docks,  wasestablislied^ 
Chiuclia  Islands,  in  Peru;  at  Valparaiso  and  at  by  Mr.  George  Greene  in  1830,  was  opened  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  8.  A. :  and  in  the  United  States,  1885,  and  enlarged  in  1865.  In  one  year  it  ad- 
at  the  following  seaports:  San  Francisco,  Cal,;  mitted  5,444  boarders,  who,  besides  a  home, 
Norfolk  and  Richmond.  Ya.;  Charleston,  S.C;  had  evening  instruction,  the  use  of  a  savings- 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.;  bank,  etc.  TheLiveipool.Eug.,  Bailors' Homes; 
and  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  Its  missionary  work  were  opened  in  1844.  The  Bailors'  Home  at, 
was  prosecuted  in  1888-89  in  the  countries  of  190  Cherry  Street,  New  York  City.  U.  S,  A.,  is. 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark;  at  Hamburg  the  property  and  is  under  liie  direction  of  ther 
in  Gei-many;  at  Rotterdam  in  Holland;  at  Ant-  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society.  It  waa 
werp  in  Belgium;  at  Genoa  and  Naples  in  opened  in  1S43,  reconstructed,  refurnished,  anil 
Italy;  at  Yokohama  in  Japan;  in  the  Madeira  reopened  in  1880,  and  is  probably  unsurpassed 
Islands;  at  Valparaiso,  S.  A.;  at  Bombay  and  by  any  Sailors'  Home  in  the  world.  During 
Karachi,  in  India;  and  in  the  Cnited  Stales,  at  the  year  1888-89  it  accommodated  1,351  boarS 
Portland  and  Astoria.  Oregon;  Tacoma,  Seat-  ers.  The  whole  number  of  its  boarders  since 
tie.  and  Port  Townsend,  W.  T. ;  Galveston,  the  Home  was  established  is  113,677,  and  th» 
Texas;  Mobile,  Ala,;  Savannah,  Ga, ;  Charles-  amount  saved  by  it  to  seamen  and  their  rela- 
ton,  S.  C;  Wilmington,  N.  C;  Norfolk,  Va.;  lives,  during  the  forty-eight  years  since  itft 
as  well  as  In  the  cities  of  New  York;  Jersey  establishment,  has  been  reckoned  at  between, 
City,  N.  J.;  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  including  the  $1,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

United  States  Navy  Yard,  numbering  thirty-  The  systematic  supply  of  carefully  selected 
two  laborers  at  twenty-nine  seaports  {lifteen  libraries,  to  be  loaned  to  vessels  for  use  bylheir 
foreign  and  fourteen  domestic),  supported  in  officers  and  crews  at  sea,  is  now  largelycounted 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Society.  on  by  these  organizations,  especially  by  the 
Its  receipts  in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society.  Its  ship- 
were  in  round  numbers,  $91,000;  in  the  second  ments  of  such  libraries  from  1858-59  to  March 
decade,  $165,000;  in  the  third,  $329,000;  in  the  31st.  1889,  were  9,331,  and  the  reshipments  of 
fourth,  $375,000;  in  the  fifth,  $655,000.  Re-  the  same  10,074;  the  total  shipments  aggregating 
celpts  for  the  year  ending  March  81st,  1889,  19,395.  The  number  of  volumes  was  ^3  800, 
withbalancefrompreviousyear,$34,004.19;ex-  accessible  by  original  shipment  to  850  3{M  sea- 
penditnres  for  same  period.  $34,973,05,  men.  Of  the  whole  number  sent  out,  998  lib- 
JK«  Church  Afiationarg  Sodety  for  Seanun  raries.  with  85,743  volumes,  were  placed  upon 
in  th4  City  of  NeiB  York,  (Protestant  Episcopal)  United  Stales  naval  vessels  and  in  naval  hos- 
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libraries 

Statea    Life-saviag   Service,   coataioiDg   4,220 

volumes,   accessible   to  819  keepers  and  surf- 

TTie  "Sailors'  Magaziue"  (monllily,  33pp.). 
organ  of  tbe  American  Seamen's  Frieud  Siiciety, 
U  now  tUe  oldest  of  the  periodicals  issued  on 
behalf  of  seamen.  It  was  established  iu  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  Is  in  its  sixtr-secoud  volume,  and 
of  its  issues  for  1888-89  56,400  copies  were 
distributed.  In  the  same  twelve  months  20,000 
copies  of  "  The  Seamen's  Friend"  lunumtlly,  4 
pp.),  established  in  1858,  were  issued  by  the 
same  Society  for  sailois,  and  134,200  copies  of 
tbe  "Life  Boat"  (moolhly,  4  and  8  pp.)  for  the 
use  of  Sabbat  b -schools. 

Varied  help  is  habitually  extended  to  ship- 
wrecked and  desiitute  sailois  by  all  these  organ- 
izations.    The  establishmeut  of  savings  .banks 


Y<jrk  City  (78  Wall  Street)  went  into  operation 
Slav  11th,  1839.  Sailors' Asylums  Orphiinagis 
«nd  "  llests"  (the  last  being  houses  of  eutLr 
Iain  men  Icon  due  ted  upon  temperaucL  principles 
■with  more  or  less  of  religious  instruction  and 
service)  are  open  in  many  seaports  ns  thi,  fruit 
of  their  existence.  In  January  IHSS  the 
"Sailors'  Magazine"  (New  York)  published  a 
list  of  fifty-seven  sailors'  "llests"  and  "Homes" 
then  acc^sible  lo  seamen  \a  various  seaports 
throughout  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  EuropeaD  continent.  Asia.  Africa,  South 
America,  and  on  several  islands.  Alias  Agnes 
Weston  has  distributed  grutis.  by  voluntary 
con tri bullous,  many  thonsaudsof  monthly  "Blue 
Books"  (8  pp..  temperance  and  religious  tmels) 
in  the  Enghsh  tongue.  In  tbe  British  and  Amer- 
ican navies,  which  have  been  regularly  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  and  German  for  the  navies  of 
Holland  and  Germany. 

Genbbai,  Summary  op  Results. —It  is  im- 
practicable to  present  accurate  detailed  statistics 
.as  to  the  results  of  Christian  labor  for  seamen. 
Tbe  beat  general  estimate,  however,  fixes  the 
number  of  Christianized  sailois  as  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand.  But  to  say  that  during  the 
last  sixty  years  these  men  have  been  gathered 
into  the  Church  of  (."brist  by  Ihousanda,  and 
that,  as  n  class,  English-speaking  and  Scandina- 
vian sailors  in  the  naval  and  largely  In  the  mer- 
cantile (sailing)  marine  of  England  and  America 
are  manifestly  being  lifted,  in  our  day,  from  the 
ignorance  and  degradation  in  which  they  lived 
:at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  nineteenth  century,  and 
to  attribute  these  changes  in  great  degree  to 
the  exertions  of  these  Societies,  is  tospeakwilh 
truthful  moderation.  The  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual efforts  ot  those  connected  with  them 
have  often  originated  and  made  effective  benefi 
centpublicle^lationforBailors  in  Great  Bntain 
and  in  the  United  States 

It  is  in  place  to  stale  that  »ilh  some  e\cep 
lions,  Seamen's  Missionarj  Socitlie"  are  ad 
ministered  upon  a  no n-denomi national  basis, 
and  that,  so  far  as  known  all  are  ot  the 
Protaatant  faith. 


of  Hyderabad  City.  358  miles  nortliwesl  of 
Madras.  Tbe  largest  military  station  in  India 
Climate  during  rainy  seaaon  very  uniiealthy, 
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at  other  times  hot,  but  not  insalubrious.  Popu- 
lation, 74,124,  Mission  station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union;  2  iniijsiouaries  and 
wives,  11  native  helpers.Soul'Slatloiis,  I  church, 
2  schools,  42  scholars.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North);  1  missionaiy,  S8  cbiiicb-mein- 
beis,  1  Sunil ay  school,  5ti  scholars.  S.  P.  G, 
(1840);  1  missionary,  14  ualive  helpers,  858 
membei-s,  Wesley au  Methodist  Missionary 
Socieiy;  I  missionary.  8  native  helpcis,  3fl 
church -mem  beis,  1  Sunday-school,  30  scholars, 
6  day -schools,  331  scholars. 

Seciindra,  a  town  in  Hajputana,  India, 
near  Agra  and  Aligarb,  Mission  station  of  the 
C,  M.  S.;  1  missioDary,  147  commutiicanls.  540 
scbolais.  Large  orphanages  for  girls  and  boys 
are  located  here,  and  tbe  ladies  of  the  Berlin 
Ladies  Mis^onnry  Society  assist  in  tbe  work  of 
the  villngL'  and  zenana  schools, 

Seir,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Orooniiah,  Per- 
sia, long  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
A  B.  C.  F,  M.  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North)  among  tbe  Ncstorluns  as  a  health 
resort,  Oroomiah  itself  being,  especially  in  sum- 
mer lime,  very  malarious  and  unbealthy.  It  is 
here  that  tbe  theological  seminary  was  located 
for  many  years.  Its  distance  from  the  city 
rendered  residence  there  somewhat  difficult,  and 
since  tbe  establishment  of  (he  college  on  an 
advantageous  site  nearer  the  city,  Beir  has  not 
been  so  continuously  occupied, 

Selivj'n,  Ocorge  Aiigualuti,  b,  Hamp- 
stead,  England,  1809;  studied  at  Eaion;  gradu- 
ated at  (.'ambridge  University  1831  ;  ordained 
Diacon  1833.  and  look  the  curacy  of  Boveney; 
ordained  Priest  1834.  and  became  curate  of 
Windsor  1836;  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  1841;  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  the 
same  year  from  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford; 
sailed  for  his  see  December  26lli.  1841.  On  the 
voyage  be  a[>en1  much  of  llie  time  in  compiling 
from  the  liarotonga,  Tahiti,  and  New  Zea- 
land translations  ot  the  New  Testanicnt  a  com- 
parative grammar  ot  these  three  dialects,  and 
also  studied  navigation  under  the  captain,  in 
order  to  be  his  own  master  iu  his  visitation 
voyages.  He  reached  Auckland  May  30th, 
1843.  Besides  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants 
ot  his  colonial  diocese,  be  extended  his  opera- 
tions to  the  South  Seas,  navigating  his  own 
vessel,   the    ■' Southern    Cross."     In    1843   he 


department,  in  which  all  were  required  to  spend 
a  delinite  portion  of  lime  in  some  occupaiion. 
In  1844  a  site  for  the  college  was  selected  near 
Auckland.  Three  natives  from  the  college  were 
ordftined  as  deacons.  In  1854  he  visited  Eng- 
laod,  after  twelve  years'  absence.  In  thai  period 
he  had  made  seven  voyages  through  the  southern 
part  of  Melanesia,  and  visited  SO  islands.  From 
ten  of  these  bCty  youths  had  been  received  into 
tbe  college  Wliile  at  home  he  pri'ached  four 
remarkable  discour<!es,  which  did  much  lo  in- 
ciease  the  Interest  in  toreign  missions.  In  one 
of  his  sermons  ht  sanl  lo  tlie  students:  '"  Offer 
joui-^elves  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caoierbury  as 
1  200  young  men  have  recently  offered  tlium- 
selves  to  the  Commander- in- chief  for  service  in 
the  Crimean  war.      When  he  preached   his 
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farewell  sermon  in  1841,  John  C.  Paiwson,  a 
youth  of  [ourletn,  was  present,  and  whs  niucii 
impvessed.  When  the  Bishop  re-embaiked  in 
1855,  Palteson  iiccoiupauied  liim  as  a  mission- 
aiy,  aud  to  him  whs  committed  the  charge  of 
the  college.  lu  1857  his  diocese  was  divided, 
and  Mr.  Patlesoa  was  cousecrated  Bishop  of 
Melanesia.  Id  1807  Bishop  Sclwyn  again  visited 
England  to  attend  the  LitmlHilh  Conference. 
His  talents,  character,  aad  services  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  blsho[^,  and  bis 
views  and  counsel  were  highly  esteemed.  While 
at  home  he  was  offered  the  bishopfic  c)f  Lich- 
field, but  decliuefl,  preferring  to  labor  in  New 
Zealand.  But  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Archbishop  he  was  induced  to  accept.  After 
a  brief  visit  to  the  island,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lichtield,  January  9th,  18S8,  having  spent 
iweniy-suven  years  nmong  the  heathen.  In 
1871  he  visited  the  United  States  to  attend 
the  Triennial  Conveutioa  of  the  Episcopal 
.Church,  held  at  Baltimore,  He  was  very  cor- 
dially received,  and  preached  at  the  consecra- 
tiou  of  Bishop  Hoive,  At  the  Jubilee  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  he  delivered  an  address 
of  great  powei'.  In  1874  he  aeain  visited 
America,  and  was  present  at  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  ihe  United 
Stales,  held  in  New  York.  He  also  visiled 
Canada.  Iteturning  to  England  in  1878,  he 
was  taken  ill.  was  soon  partly  paralyzed,  and 
continued  to  fail  until  April  11th,  when  the  end 
came.  He  died  in  great  peace,  saying:  "  It  Is 
all  light."  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  ex- 
pressed desire,  in  a  grave  dug  out  of  the  rockoa 
which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Chad  is  built.  Five 
hundred  who  had  held  the  foremost  positions 
in   the  state  and  church  followed   him  to  llie 

Dr.  Inclis,  a  missionary  of  the  Scotch  Church 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  says:  "  Bishop  Selwyn 
was  avowedly  a  High  Churchman,  but  his  heart 
was  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  apostolic 
love  and  charity.  Had  we  been  missionaries  of 
his  own  Society  he  could  not  have  been  kinder 
to  us  or  more  attentive.  He  was  a  greal  favorite 
among  the  Scotch  in  New  Zealand.  As  a  mis- 
idouary  he  was  unsurpassed  for  self-denial, 
energy,  and  enterprise.     While  from  his  social 

Eo^iiou,  lalunts,  and  acquirements  he  might 
ave  commanded  the  highest  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments in  tlie  national  church,  be  cheer- 
fully resigned  these  advantages,  and  chose  the 
obscurity,  privations,  perils,  and  drudgery  of 
missionaries  to  the  most  degraded  savages.  His 
example  awakened  great  enthusiasm  among  ihe 
Btudents  of  both  the  two  great  English  Univer- 

Sendat  (Xendaj).  a  (own  in  Japan,  near  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Hondo.  Popvilation  (1884).  55,831,  A  public 
moral  movement  has  recently  been  inaugiirated 
in  Seudai.  -Yfter  public  debate  in  the  Prefee- 
tural  Assembly,  to  which  Cliristlau  women  as 
well  as  men  were  invited,  it  was  resolved  to 
aboli^  legalized  pi'oslitution  after  three  years 
from  that  time  (1889).  The  credit  of  this  moral 
victory  belongs  to  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the 
Christians  of  Japitn.  Mission  station  of  the 
AmeTica.n  Baptist  Missionary  Union:  1  mission- 
ary and  wife,  2  single  ladies,  10  native  helpers, 
7  oul-st:tlions,  %  schools,  1  church,  156  church- 
members.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North); 
1  native  preacher,  88  church  members,  1  Sab- 
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bath-school,  63  scholars.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  2  mis- 
sionaries and  wives,  3  female  missionaries,  a 
churches,  223  church-members.  The  Reformed 
(German)  Church,  U.  S.  A,,  also  conducts  some 
work  here, 

Seneca  Vergion. — The  Seneca,  which  be- 
longs to  tlie  languages  of  America,  is  vernacu- 
lar to  the  Iroquois,  one  of  six  tribes  whose 
original  seal  was  in  the  province  of  New  "York. 
A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  made 
by  the  Kev.  T,  S.  Harris,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  published  at  New  York 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1830.  In 
IBS?  the  same  Society  ptiblished  the  Gospuls, 
and  another  trauslullou  of  the  Gospels  made  by 
the  Rev.  Ashe  Wright,  in  1874-75. 

iSp^cimen  ver^.  John  3 :  16.) 
Nell  856'6h  ne'  sShjih'  liano'ohgwat  NaS 
wenniydfi'  he'yg&njadeh,  Neh  No'awak  neh 
6bo'  kuh  Bgat  howi'yftySh  totgahw&h'  hag'- 
gwebdawiih  beh  yggn'jadeh';  neb  Tieb,  Son- 
dihgwa'nahot  5g wa'i wagwenniyos,  t3&^' 
ta  ye'i  wah  dgh',  neh  gwaa',  n&  y6'i  wa  da  djetf 
jtya'gojSadalit'  pa'  jehbehloweh. 

Senceambla  (Senegal  and  Rivi&res  du 
Sud).  K  district  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  a 
French  colony,  whose  boundaries,  according  to 
French  claims,  extend  from  Cape  Blanco  in  the 
north  to  Liberia  on  the  south,  with  Ihe  excep- 
tion of  the  English  colonies  Sierra  Leone  and 
Gambia,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  Portu- 
gal. The  territory  inland  is  claimed  aa  far 
a£  the  Upper  Niger,  and  south  to  the  limits  of 
the  Gold  Coast  colonies.  'I'he  limits  of  the 
French  territory  and  that  of  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone  were  defined  by  an  arrangement  signed 
at  Paris  August  10th,  1889.  Since  January  1st, 
1890,  a  portion  of  Senegambia  has  been  de- 
tached and  formed  into  an  autonomous  admin- 
istrative division,  called  liiviSres  duSud.  The 
total  area  is  not  definitely  known.  Including 
both  divisions,  the  settled  portion  covers  about 
140,0110  square  miles,  with  a  population  in 
Senegal  of  181.600,  and  43,896  In  the  Rivieres. 

The  surface  is  level,  and  iu  the  north  mostly 
open,  low.  sandy,  and  barren;  but  south  of  the 
Gambia  there  is  a  rich  forest  region  and  luxuri* 
ant  vegetation.  The  two  ^rincipid  rivers  are 
tlie  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  The  climate  la 
said  to  he  the  most  continiiotisly  hot  of  any 
known  The  people  are  Negroes,  Moors,  antt 
half-breedsof  every  description.  The  principal 
town  is  St.  Louis.     Population,  30,000. 

I'he  Mohammedan  religion  prevails,  along 
with  Roman  Catholicism.  Missionary  socie- 
ties: Wesleyan  Methodist;  (see  Sierra  Leone, 
with  which  is  included  Giimbia.)  French 
Evangelica]  Miwilanary  Society;  stations  at  St. 
Louis  and  Kerbala;  4  missionaries. 

SeonI,  a  town  in  Central  Provinces.  India, 
on  the  road  fromNagpur  to  Jabalpur,  half  way 
between  the  two  places.  30  milea  southwest  of 
Hoshaiigabad.  Seoul  contains  large  public  gar- 
dens, a  tine  market-place,  and  a  handsome  tank. 
Climate  healthy;  temperature  moderate.  Popu- 
lation. 10,303,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Jains,  Ka- 
birpanthis,  Satnamis,  Christians,  Parsls,  and 
non-Hindu  aboriginal  tribes.  Mission  station 
of  the  Original  Secession  Church  of  Scotland 
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Seoul,  or  SnM,  is  Ihe  common  npijellatinn 
of  the  ctipiiiil  of  KoK'",  iiini  is  h  toiiimou  uouu 
meBDlDg  ciipiliii,  like  llie  jHpitiiese  miako  ut  kio, 
or  tbe  Uliiuesu  kittg.  I'lio  proper  name  uf  the 
chief  city  uu  J  seiit  of  ^>veriinieiit  is  Hnu-rmig, 
which  means  Cli i oil's  Suiisiiiiii;.    It  was  foiiudeil 


e  for  the  beauty  and  streuglb  of  lis  sltuatiou, 
Seoul  is  situated  m  the  ctnti'al  liome  produce, 
in  N.  lat.  37°  34'  and  E.  long.  127°  05',  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  Hun  HiviT,  about  35  miles 
from  its  moutli  aa  the  crow  Hies,  or,  as  measured 
by  the  winding  of  the  current,  iibout  50  miles. 
llie  city  in  shape  is  an  irregular  oblong,  and 
lies  lengthwise  in  a  valley  whose  trend  is  fioui 
norlhenstto  southwest.  The  dimensions  of  the 
city  are.  roughly  stated,  3  by  3)  miles.  On 
the  north  is  a  succession  of  magnlQcent  gmn- 
ite  bills,  culminating  in  granite  peaks  3,500  fi-et 
high.  On  the  south  side  is  a  chain  of  hills 
reaching  the  height  of  1,500  feet.  The  most 
striking  work  of  art  in  the  landscape  is  Ihe  city 
wall,  which  crosses  river,  plain,  and  hills,  and 
climbs  the  mountains  on  the  south,  encircling 
the  wliole  city  proper.  At  intervals  are  mas- 
sive and  imposing  gates,  all  approjirintely 
named,  and  throu^  Ihe  largest  of  which  the 
great  Uigli-nmds  starting  from  the  rtiyiil  palace 
run  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  uiili* 
tar;  system  of  the  country  this  walled  city  is 
the  centre  of  a  ^roup  of  forlresses  wblcii,  be- 
fore tbe  days  of  nllcd  cannon,  were  strong  aud 
trustwortliy,  Tlje  scenery  from  Ihe  walls  of 
the  city,  and  indeed  from  many  points  within 
thecity,  is  magntlicent,  and  the  natural  situation 
is  one  of  the  &st  for  Iieallh  and  safety.  An  af- 
fluent of  the  Han  River,  with  branches  that  run 
into  nearly  every  part  of  tliecity,  traverses  Seoul 
from  east  to  west,  aud  is  utilized  as  a  drain  and 
for  washing  clothes. 

To  most  travellers  the  aspect  of  Seoul  is  un- 
interesting, shabby,  and  squalid.  Nevertheless, 
the  gay  costumes,  full  of  varied  color,  clean 
and  brdliant  with  starch,  and  the  peculiar  gloss 
which  the  Korean  women  contrive  to  confer 
upon  Ihe  male  garments,  make  the  streets  in 
fair  weather  wear  a  very  bright  and  animated 
appearance.  The  houses  arc  about  8  or  9  feet 
high,  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  mostly 
roofed  with  tiles.  The  windows  are  under  tlie 
eaves.  A  long  street,  about  200  feet  wide, 
divides  the  city  into  nearly  two  equal  portions. 
In  the  northern  half  are  the  walled  enclosure 
containing  the  king's  (Hilace  and  the  more  im- 
portant public  buildings.  The  maiu  eutraace 
^tes  face  the  south,  and  are  three  in  number. 
From  tbe  central  and  pHnclpalgateruDsastreet 
60fi.etwide  into  the  main  street,  intersecting 
It  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  (ho  northern 
section  of  the  city  into  eiistern  and  westein 
quarters  This  point  of  meeting  of  these  two 
streets  IS  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Here  stands  an  imposing  pavilion,  the  Cltong- 
kah  or  belfry,  in  which  is  hung  a  large  bell 
over  seven  feet  m  height,  which  is  rung  every 
morning  as  the  signal  for  opening  and  sliuttlng 
the  three  great  sates  of  the  city,  at  the  eastern 
and  western  eaSa  of  the  long  main  streets,  and 
the  Great  Soulh  Gate.  The  street  leading  from 
the  bell  to  the  latter  gate  is  as  wide  an  tiie  main 
Btreet.     It  was  at  the  comer  of  tliis  bell-lower 
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that  the  regent  in  1S6G  erected  an  Inscribeil 
stone  denouncing  as  traitors  to  thelrcountry  alt 
Koreans  who  were  friendly  to  European  inter- 
course. Another  feature  iu  ibis  centre  of  the 
cily  is  the  lOws  of  large  warehouses,  two  stories 
iu  height,  the  lower  [lorliona  of  which  are 
divided  iu.to  small  shops  opcniug  into  a  central 
court,  instead  of  into  the  streets.  These  large 
storehouses  are  not  private  property,  but  are 
owned  by  the  greai  trading  guihls.  which  enjoy 
a  notable  monopoly.  Along  most  of  the  maiu 
streets  there  are  thousands  of  pedlers'  iMoths 
erected,  at  which  most  of  the  relail  trade  of  the 
city  isdone.  These  shabby- looking,  tem[>orary 
structures  greatly  mar  the  effect  and  narrow  tbe 
s|iace  of  Ihe  great  thoroughfares.  Outside  of 
the  buildings  In  the  royal  enclosure  there  are 
three  palaces— two  belonging  lo  the  king  and 
one  to  his  father.  The  dignilyof  the  several 
mansions  Is  shown  In  tbe  relative  amount  of 
land  occui>ied.  'I'lie  offices  of  the  sIk  minis- 
tries, or  govcrnmeut  dc]>a]1menls,  are  small 
houses,  dilferiug  but  slightly  from  the  belter 
sort  of  dwellings.  The  cily  guteways  are  im- 
posing specimens  of  native  aicliitecture.  The 
city  gates  are  shut  every  evening  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  winter  and  9  o'clock  in  the  sunimer,  at  the 
sound  of  the  city  bell.  Tlie  gates  open  at  1 
A.M.  in  the  morning.  Few  horses  or  vehicles 
are  seen,  hut  bullsnaden  with  brushwood  for 
fuel  and  with  country  produce  aic  numerous. 
Since  the  residence  of  foreicncrs  iu  Seoul  a 
number  of  Ihe  native  dwellings  have  been 
altei'ed  into  good-looking  houses,  the  Korean 
house  lending  itself  more  easily  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  western  people  tlian  Ihe  -lapauese.  'The 
Protestant  missionaries  obtnineil  a  fooibnld  iu 
Seoul  through  a  liberal  construction  of  ilic 
treaties,  in  autumn,  1HS4,  aud  have  since 
steadily  resided  there.  Since  the  treaty  with 
Prance,  French  lioman  C'ailiolic  missionaries, 
hitherto  in  disguise,  have  openly  appeared,  and 
have  not  only  purchased  ground,  but  have 
erecied  attractive  buildings.  Several  hiindi-ed 
Japanese,  apart  from  the  legation  people,  and 
probably  a  larger  number  of  Chinese,  live  in 
Seoul,  en^ged  in  commercial  pursuits.  No 
other  city  in  Korea  bos  so  large  a  number  of 
natives  of  tlie  official  class,  including  retainers 
of  the  noblesand  oltice-holders.  The  Japanese 
legation  buildings  and  the  edifices  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  are  in  modem  western  style, 
more  or  less  adapted  to  tile  Korean.  China, 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  tbe  United  States.  liussin, 
and  France  are  represented  by  envoys,  and  Iheir 
official  residences,  and  tlie  flags  of  these  nations 
flying  at  the  mastheads,  lend  color  and  variety 
to  tbe  low  mass  of  thatch  and  tile  built  up  In 
the  dirtiest  of  cities.  The  population  within 
and  without  Ihe  walls  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  200,000  to  400,000,  the  latter  figure  being 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  facts.  In  Ihe  senii- 
niilleunuini  of  its  history,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. Seoul  has  had  many  vicissitudes.  Laid 
out  at  the  end  of  lie  14lh  century,  it  was  here, 
in  the  new  capital,  that  the  Cliinesc  costume  and 
coiffure  of  the  Ming  period  (1368-1628)  was  in- 
troduced, and  became  the  still  fashionable  and 
national  Korean  dress.  In  June,  1.^93,  Seoul 
'vacuated  by  the  king  and  court,  and  o 
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set  up  a  great  memorial  stone  commemorating 
lUe  clemency  of  the  Manchiu  general.  In  !65^i 
Hnnel  aud  liis  fedow-DiitchmeQ  visited  Seoul 
as  shipwrecked  prisouers,  finding  otLev  Hol- 
landers lUere.  lu  1777  Chriatinnily  entered 
Seoul  through  some  membei's  of  the  embassy 
to  and  fi'oiu  Peking;  in  1794  the  tirst  Chinese 
Jesuit  priest,  who  was  beheaded  in  1801;  iu 
1838  ihe  first  French  priest,  Maubaot,  followed 
by  Bishop  Jmbert,  who  iu  1839  shepherded 
d,0UO  believers,  aud  was  decapitated  Seplcm- 
ber  31st.  In  March,  1896,  nine  French  piiests 
were  executed  on  the  river  Hats  in  fi-oni  of  the 
cilj,  and  on  Itlarch  25tb  from  the  French  war- 
vessels,  "  Deroulede  "and  "  Tardif,"  piloted  by 
an  escaped  French  bishop  and  native  Christians, 
the  tiag  of  France  floated,  cau^Dg  a  cessation 
of  nil  business  for  several  days.  The  French 
Invasion  took  place  in  October,  when  two 
native  Christians  were  beheaded  and  Ibeir 
blood  poured  into  the  river  over  the  place  of 
the  anchorage  of  the  French  ships.  Tlie  riot 
and  attack  on  the  Japanese  Legation  July  23d, 
1883,  Ihe  coup  d'etiit  and  battle  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  troops  December  4th  to  Tib,  1884, 
aud  the  funeral  of  (be  ex-queen,  a  spectacle  of 
unprecedented  magnificence  of  the  Korean  sort, 
on  an  autumn  day  of  18iK),  tii'e  among  the 
notable  historic  events  in  Seoul.  The  addresses 
of  foreigners  now  I'esident  in  Seoul,  numbeiing 
less  tlian  n  hundred,  are  published  annually  In 
Meiklejohn's  Ja|iaii    Diitctorj.     A   maj)  and 


CalcuUii,  lliough  on  the  opposite  (west)  bank  of 
the  river.  Population  in  1881,  35,559;  over  90 
per  cent  Hindus.  Serainpur  was  long  a  Danish 
station,  but  in  1945  all  the  possessions  held  by 
the  Danes  iu  India  were  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company.  It  was  to  Senimpur  that  Carey, 
Marshmitn,  and  Ward,  the  great  Baptist  mission- 
aries of  the  earlj'  pai't  of  this  century,  retreated; 
and  there,  under  the  Daoisli  flag,  they  found  an 
asylvim  from  the  opposing  zeal  of  the  English 
authorities  ut  Calcutta,  who  until  the  new 
charter  was  granted  Id  the  East  India  Company 
by  B^rliaraent  in  1814,  were  unwilling  that  mis- 
sionaries should  find  a  foothold  in  their  pos- 
sessions. Tiie  new  charter  contalued  a  clause 
legalizing  the  residence  in  India  of  missionaries 
and  philau  thro  [lists.  The  Baptist  missionaries 
not  only  worked  diligently  in  preaching  the 
gospel  in  Senvnipur  and  surrounding  towns,  but 
established  a  press,  printed  books  and  tracts, 
assembled  their  translators  from  many  parts  of 
India,  prepared  aud  published  versions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  principal  languages  of  Hindustan, 
and  even  In  Chinese.  These  versions  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  of  comparatively  small 
value,  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  they  were 
prepared,  and  the  iuadequate  facilities  euluyed 
for  correct  translation  into  the  idiom  of  the 
various  Indiau  tongues;  but  nothing  can  belter 
illustrate  the  dlligeiice.  wal.  and  euerey  which 
have  made  the  Baptist  Mission  al  Serampnr 
famous  iu  the  annals  of  iiiudern  misi^ioua.  Ihau 
the  fact  that  they  were  ma<le  at  all.  A  cburch. 
college,  schools  of  lower  grade,  and  a  good 
library  were  established  al  Seriiin])iu',  and  the 
mission  is  still  in  active  and  successful  opera- 
tion. Adonlram  Judson  and  others  of  the  first 
Americaa  missionaries,  whom  the  English  au- 


thorities would  not  allow  to  laud  at  Caicutia, 
were  received  for  a  time  by  the  Serampur  mls- 
slonailes.  A  newspaper,  the  "  Friend  of  India," 
was  started  by  the  Baptist  misalouaries  many 
years  ago,  and  tor  a  long  lime  discussed  public 
affairs  with  ablliiy,  and  from  a  lofty  standpoint. 
It  hod  great  inliueuco  in  India.  In  1874  It  was 
removed  to  Calcutta.  On  the  whole  the  history 
of  Indian  missions  has  few  names  of  greater  in- 
terest than  iSerampur. 

Servia,  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  bounded  by 
Austria  on  the  north.  Boumauia  (Wallaclila) 
and  Bulgaria  on  the  east,  Bosnia  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  (South  Bulgaria)  on  the  south,  and 
Bosnia  on  the  west.  In  general,  the  surface  Is 
mouulaluous,  and  covered  with  dense  forests. 
The  Danube  and  several  other  large  rivei's  drain 
Ihe  country.  Its  total  area  la  18,855  square 
miles,  of  which  over  half  is  under  cultivation. 
Cereals  and  grapes  are  the  principal  products. 

The  independence  of  Servia  was  secured  bj 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  and  since  January, 
1889,  the  executive  power  is  vested  In  a  king, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  ministers.  The 
legislative  authority  la  exercised  by  the  kin§. 


directly  aud  by  ballot.  Personal  liberty,  liberty 
of  the  press  and  conscience,  are  guaranteed. 
Population  (18841. 1.937,172,  including  in  round 
numbers  150,000  Roumanians,  34,000  Gypsies, 
3,000  Armenians  and  Turks,  4,000  Jews,  7,000 
Bulgarians,  11,000  other  foreigners.  The  Ser- 
Tians.  or  Serbs,  belong  to  the  miist  spirited  of 
the  Slavonic  races,  and  are  noted  for  the  love  of 
freedom  and  bravery.  Poverty  is  rarely  seen, 
for  even  thepoorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold 
property.  Tlius  97  per  cent  of  the  country 
populaUou  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
principal  cities,  wiUi  their  populalion,  are:  Bel- 
grade, the  capital  (85,483),  Nish  (16.178).  Lesko- 
vatz  (10.870),  Pozarevatz  (9,088|.  The  Greek 
Chui'cli  is  the  state  religion  of  Servia,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1884  there  were  8,092 
Catholics,  741  Protestants,  4.160  Jews,  aud  14,- 
569  Mohammedans.  Education  Is  conducted  in 
elementary  schools,  maintained  by  the  munici- 
palities, and  various  lechuical  schools  and 
schools  for  higher  education,  which  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  State.  Attendance  is 
compulsory,  and  no  fees  are  required  from  the 
pupils.  Ill  1889  there  were  53,538  pupils  In  at- 
tendance on  the  elementary  schools,  and  7,540 
at  the  various  institutions  for  higher  education. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  that  are  able 
to  read  and  write  has  increased  from  4  per  cent 
iu  1874  to  10  per  cent  In  !884.  The  only  mis- 
sion  work  in  Servia  is  that  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  colporleurs  of  the  B.  F.  B,  8, 

Serrians,— The  Servians  form  an  important 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Slavs,  oras  they  are  some- 
limes  called,  the  South  Slavs.  They  inhabit  the 
kingdom  of  Servia.  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina, 
and  part  of  Hungary,  ThCT  number  about 
4,000,000,  and  belong  to  the  Eastern  or  Oriho- 
dox  Chureh,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  a 
million  Mobamtnedan  Servians  In  Bosnia. 

The  Servians  settled  in  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  century  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
tlieir  settlements  spread  over  an  extensive  tract 
of  land,  comprising  the  present  Servia,  Monte- 
negro, Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  These  various  communities  were  ruled 
over  by  separate   independent   rulers  called 
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"Cans"  or  "  Zlioopans,"  who  were  under  (be 
nominal  aulhority  of  llie  "  Gieat  Zhoopiu  " 
residiug  M  Itassa  (Novi-Bozar),  and  all  of  wliom 
origiDally  were  \assala  lo  the  ByMutine  Em- 
peror. CbrUtianiiy  wastlrst  iotiwliict^diiiiiong 
Ihe  Servfaos  by  the  Roman  Cburcli  iu  Ibeiiiiiblle 
of  tbe  7tb  cenlury,  but  this  tiisl  Ititrodiietioii 
did  not  succeed;  and  il  was  only  in  about  068- 
STOlliAt  ihe  Orthodox  Cliiircb  was  establislitKl  by 
Greek  eccle^astics  sent  by  tlie  Emperor  BaHil. 
The  poliliciil  siCiiatlonorSerriuforaluuE  "bile 
was  oue  of  dependence  upon  eitber  the  Hyaiu- 
tlac  emperors  or  (be  Buljiariiin  kin^.  wlio 
fonnd  it  eiisv  to  rule  over  llie  Servians  owiug 
to  the  civil  dissensions  iind  wars  of  tbe  various 
pelly  Zhoopans.  Id  1130  tbe  princely  aulhor- 
ity was  assumed  by  Bi-lii  Ourosb,  ^hv  is  con- 
sidered us  the  progeniior  and  founder  of  tbe 
Nyeuianilch  dynu'^ty,  that  ruled  over  ^ervia  for 
more  tbau  two  cemuiies-  Stephen  S'cmnuya 
succeeded  in  uuilin^'  the  various  petty  "  Zboo- 
panyiis"  In  one,  and  thus  laid  the  foumhiiiun 


better  known  by  bis  monkish  name  Snva,  is  oue 
of  the  mu»l  important  and  famous  men  iu  Ser- 
vian histiirj'.  Abaudoniug  all  worldly  goods 
and  houoi's.  he  Ued  to  Mount  AihoK.  aud  iliere 
took  the  vows  as  a  simple  iiiocik.  Oi-dained  as 
an  arclibisbop  iu  Nicfea  lAsia  Miuor)  by  the 
Greek  Pairiarch  in  1219,  he  returned  to  Servia 
and  fouudcd  an  independent  or  auCocephalous 
Servian  cliureb.  By  his  pious-deeds,  his  zeal 
for  tlie  propajpitiou  of  tbe  gospel,  and  the  great 
services  he  rendered  his  couiiti'y  iu  elevating 
and  civilizing  it.  be  has  enrued  the  name  of 
"  Servia's  £nli^'htener."  unJ  Is  to  this  dny 
honoicd  as  a  saint  by  the  Servian  church.  He 
died  in  I'2:{7.  Under  (he  reign  of  King  Stephen 
Doosbanni^Sffi-lSSa)  Servia  reached  its  largest 
expansion  aud  its  greatest  glory.  Besides  its 
proper  territorlcn.  Servia  comprised  Albania, 
j£iolla,  EptruB,  TUessiily,  anil  Jiac-edonia,  and 
even  Bosnia  acknowledged  King  Doosbnn's 
rule.  But  after  his  death  all  this  great  king- 
dom whicli  he  bad  established  crnmliled  (o 
pieces,  mid  internal  quarrels  and  dissensions 
prepared  the  way  for  the  ttual  overthrow  of  Ser- 
via's  political  status.  In  Dooshan's  time  tbe 
Servian  church  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Pa- 
Irtarcbale,  with  K'Sidence  at  Pctcb.  or  Ipek  lin 
Albania),  which  lasted  for  mure  than  four  cen- 
turies (1S4«-1T66).  In  1889  took  place  the 
famous  battle  of  Kossovo-Polye,  between  Ser- 
vians and  Turks,  in  which  tbe  latter  routed 
completely  the  Servian  foi'ces.  and  put  an  end 
to  Servia's  independence.  Up  to  14-^9,  six  years 
after  Ihe  capture  of  Constantinople,  Servia  was 
ruled  over  by  princes  called  "  Despots,"  who 
acknowledged  tbe  supreme  aulhority  of  the 
Sultan,  paid  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to 
aid  tbe  Turks  in  their  wars;  but  in  1459  Servia 
lost  even  this  shadow  of  political  independence, 
and  became  a  province  of  Turkey.  In  1463 
Bosnia  was  conijuercd.  and  in  148ti  the  same 
fate  befell  Herzegovina.  The  country  had  lo 
suffer  lerriblv  from  the  cunsbmt  wars  of  tbe 
Turks  with  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  thous- 
ands of  Servians  had  lo  abandon  their  homes 
and  emigrate  to  Hungary.  In  1890  Patriarch 
Arseny  Tchernoevitch,  at  the  head  of  37,000 
Servian  families,  went  over  to  Austria,  which 
gave  ihem  lands  to  settle  on.  and  promified 
them  religious  and  social  rights.  Not  wishing 
to  bave  Servia  and  the  Servians  under  their 
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rule  lo  be  governed  by  a  Patriarch  from  Aus- 
tiia,  the  Turks  allowed  tbe  Servians  to  elect  a 
new  Patriarch,  but  it  was  soon  after  abolished, 
and  all  the  Servians  were  subjected  to  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  tbe  beginning  of  the  pi-eseni  cenlury 
Ihe  Servians  rose  up  agniust  the  Sulian  lo  regain 
their  political  Independence,  aud  after  a  great 
man)' vicissitudes  and  struggles,  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  semi-inde|M>ndenl  principality, 
under  the  siizcralnty  of  Ilie  Sultan. 

In  1B82  this  ntiuci|>ality  was  raised  to  the 
rauk  of  a  kingiiom,  anil  by  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin (1878)  Ihe  lerriioiT  of  Servia  was  enlarged 
at  the  e.xticnHe  of  Bulgaria,  while  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  annexed  to  Austria. 

The  Servian  church  is  ruled  over  by  a  Metro- 
politan residing  at  Bclgmde.  and  bearing  the 


cillors  aud  advisers;  but  Ihe  ]iower  of  Ibe 
^tletroitolltan  aud  the  Synod  docs  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Seninn  kingdom.  Bos- 
nia and  lierzegovina  are  under  the  juriMliction  of 
bishops  nominated  by  the  Greek  Pairiarch  ate, 
subject  to  tbe  approval  of  the  Austrian  Ciovern- 
ment.  The  Servians  living  iu  Ansii'i«-Hungary, 
aud  who  alsoltclong  to  Ibe  Orthodox  Cliurdi, 
have  a  Pairiarch  residing  at  Carlovltz,  who  is 
chosen  by  a  council  and  approved  by  tbe  Aus- 
trian Government.  He  beani  Ihe  title  of  Patri- 
arch as  an  honorable  title  in  continuation  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  Ipek,  who  ruled  over  tbe 
Servians  in  former  days.  All  the  Servians 
belonging  lo  the  Orthodox  Church  use  the 
Church-Slavonic  language  In  their  churches, 
aud  Ibe  Kyrillitza  alphabet  iu  their  literature. 
Their  language  belongs  to  Ihe  Eastern  branch 
of  Slavic  languages,  and  is  akin  to  iJie  Bulgari- 
an, from  which  it  differs,  however,  considerably 
in  its  vocal  sounds.  Many  Turkish.  Greek,  and 
Albanian  words  have  entered  into  tbe  formation 
of  tbe  modern  Servian  language.  Under  the 
influence  of  their  ecclesiastics  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical liieraiure,  the  Servians  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  used  Iu  tlieir  literature 
a  lanEuagc  ciilled  Slavotiico- Servian,  a  mixture 
of  Cliurch -Slavonic,  and  Servian,  with  the 
elements  of  the  former  predominating.  But 
thanks  to  Ihe  genius  and  efforts  of  Verk  Karad- 
Jitch,  a  self-made  man.  the  Servian  alphabet 
was  modifled  to  a  certain  extent,  to  suit  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  spoken  language  of  the 
peiiple,  which  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
literary  language.  In  this  way  the  Servian 
orthography  became  tbe  most  phonetic  of  all 
Slavic  orlliographies,  and  iu  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion the  reforms  of  Karadjitch  met  with,  they 
were  oflicially  sanctioned  by  the  government  in 
1888,  and  accepted  by  all  the  Servians  wbo  use 
tbe  Kyrillii/a  alphabet.  Karadjitch  translated 
also  the  New  I'estament  Inio  the  common  Ian- 
giiage  of  the  people,  while  some  years  later 
Danltchitch,  a  well-known  Servian  philologlan, 
and  a  follower  of  Kantdjitcb,  did  the  same 
thing  for  the  Old  Testament;  and  both  these 
versions  have  been  accepteil  aud  are  used  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


Servian  Veriion.— The  Servian,  which 
belongs  lo  the  Slavonic  branch  of  tbe  Aryan 
family,  is  spoken  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, Montenegro,  Cioatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia, 
etc. .  and  is  more  akin  lo  the  Kuss  and  Wend 
than  to  tbe  Bohemian  and  Polish  hinguages.    It 
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is  rich  in  vowels,  and  free  from  the  accumula- 
tiob  of  consonants  wliiob  lendtr  llie  olier 
SlavoDic  tongues  so  harsb  to  llie  ear  of  a  for- 
eigner. Its  souud  is  wry  ijoft,  and  one  of  the 
b^t  Slitvic  scholars  of  our  age,  Piof.  Scliafaril^, 
in  compiiring  the  dillerent  aiikk>cis  of  the  Sla- 
vonic family,  makes  the  following  remark; 
"  Servkii  soug  I'esembles  the  tone  (it  the  violin; 
Old  Slavonic  (hat  of  tlie  orgmi;  Polish  Hint  of 
tlie  guiiiir.  The  Old  Slavonic  in  lis  psalms 
soiiLiils  like  the  loud  rush  of  the  uiouattuu 
sireiim;  the  Polish  like  the  bubbling  and  spark- 
ling of  a  fouulfdn;  and  the  Servian  likti  the 
quiiit  murmuring  of  a  streamlet  in  the  valley. " 
A  Iranslutiun  of  the  Netv  Testament  ln(o 
Servian  was  made  by  Due  Blephauovitch,  and 
primed  at  Si.  Petersburg  in  1834.  Another 
verKioQ  made  by  Prof.  StoJkovitch,  which 
proved  nioi'e  acceptable,  was  published  by  the 
Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Leipsic  in 
iA'ii).  and  republished  at  different  limes.  lu 
INeT)  the  same  Society  published  the  Psalms, 
which  l:*rof.  DaaiciFliad  translated.  The  en- 
tity Old  Testament,  translated  by  Danicii,  was 
imblished  by  the  same  Society,  together  with 
llie  New  Testament  in  one  volume  in  1868. 
lJ|ifln  the  appeiLmnce  of  the  Bible,  the  Bishop 
ijf  Pakms,  m  Slavonia,  the  inost  talented  of  the 
Servian  hienirchy.  and  formerly  a  strong  op- 
pimeiit,  wrote  to  the  translator:  "1  am  more 
pleaded  with  your  translation  of  the  Bible  than 
wilh  any  other.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot 
express  my  approbation  of  your  generous  work 
as  freely  as  you  deserve,  and  as  1  wisii,"     The 
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year  of  56.  After  much  difficulty  the  question 
of  holding  camp-meeiings  has  been  decided 
favorably,  and  the  success  of  one  in  one  of  the 
must  dithcult  places  in  Switzerland  gives  en- 
couragemen 


unfaithful,  but  Ills  opposition  soon  made  a 
ond  edition  of  the  Servian  Bible  necessary. 


deed  !i  Homan  Catholic  periodical  publicly  de- 
chired  that  "It  is  not  worthy  of  praise  that, 
with  so  many  bishops  of  both  (Greek  and  Bo- 
m:iti)  churclies.  it  should  have  been  left  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  produce  a 
more  popular  translation  than  we  nave  had 
hitherto.  If  things  are  allowed  to  remain  as 
tbe;^  are  now.  no  prohibition  will  be  of  any 
avail.  The  people  will  grasp  at  this  translation 
unless  an  authentic  one  be  provided  for  them." 
Thiit  ihe  writer  in  that  journal  was  correct  in 
his  anticipation  may  be  seen  from  tbe  fact  that 
up  to  March  31st,  1889,  173,385  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  have  been 
distributed. 

i^iecimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Jep,BoiyTaKO  owiAe  CHnjer  Aa  je  h 
cana  cjojera  je4HDOpo4Bor4  '^ao,  4a  hh 
jeaan  kojh  ra  Bjepyje  ne  norHBe,  nero 
4a  una  »CHBOT  BJemiH. 

Seventh  Daj  Adventist  Foreign 
Mlstilonary  Society.  Headquarters.  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Miciiigan.— ^The  foreign  work  of  this 
Society  is  carried  on  in  the  following  fields,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  last  report  (1890): 

Europe.  Switzerland.— Tlit  centre  of  the 
work  is  in  (be  printing-house  at  Biisle,  from 
which  a  large  amount  of  literature  has  been 
circulated.  There  are  twelve  churches  with  a 
■  membei-sliip  of  370,  and  an  increase  in  the  past 

•  S&me  as  Danitchitch  of  preceding  article. 
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ventists  was  formed. 

Siiegia. — The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 
in  this  empire  was  organized  in  tlie  Kriniea  in 
18S6,  and  duringlhe  same  year  labor  was  begun 
on  the  river  Volga.  One  church  of  seven 
members  was  organized  north  of  Swatow,  and 
there  are  now  about  100  Sab  bath -keepers  in 
this  part  of  the  empire.  In  tbe  Caucasus  there 
is  one  church  of  more  than  100  Sabbath-keep- 
ers, and  another  of  17  members,  Tbe  difficulty 
of  sending  books  into  Jiussia  has  been  venr 
great,  and  has  hindered  the  spread  of  the  work 
not  a  little, 

Oermany. — From  1876-79  Iwochurcheswere 
organized  in  Shenish  Prussia,  but  tlie  work 
then  ceased,  to  be  taken  up  again  in  1888.  since 
when  eight  or  ten  canvassers  have  labored  in 
sevemi  provinces  with  good  success.  Work 
has  also  been  carried  on  in  Stuttgart,  Hambu^, 
and  Barmen. 

Scandinavia. — A  church  bos  been  organized 
with  15  members  in  Kariscroua.  Sweden,  and 
there  are  now  13  churches  with  360  members. 
In  Norway  there  are  8  churches  with  SOI  Sab- 
bath-keepers.  Considerable  canvassing  has 
been  done  along  the  western  border  of  Norway, 
and  a  church  school  has  been  opened  at  Chiia- 
tiania  with  60  children.  In  Denmark  there 
are  5  churches  with  265  members. 

Tlie  tour  of  P.  W.  B.  Wessels  among  the 
mission  stations  of  South  Africa  has  led  to  tbe 
establishment  of  a  c<)nimunily  of  about  40  In 
number  near  Cape  Town,  and  a  church  is  to  be 
built  at  Kimberiy.  Two  tents  have  been  pur- 
chased— one  to  be  used  in  the  eastern  district 
along  the  coast,  the  other  in  the  western  dis- 

Auetralia.^-T\ie  work  of  the  Society  has 
been  started  in  three  colonies,  namely.  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  in  Melbourne.  In 
Adelaide  a  church  of  35  members  lias  been 
formed.  lu  Hobart  Town  there  are  65  mem- 
bers. The  publishing  work  of  (be  Society  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  difficulty.  The 
Australian  Conference  is  composed  of  sis 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  363. 

Nme  Zealand. — During  tbe  past  year  a  con- 
ference has  been  formed  of  three  churches, 
with  155  members;  also  a  Tract  Society  and  a 
Sabbath -school  Association. 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  II eiul quartets.  Westerly,  R  I, 
U.  S.  A.— The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  founded  in  1842,  aims  to  dis- 
seminate the  gospel  in  America  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  woild,  and  to  promote  I'eligious 
and  benevolent  work.     In  1847  its  "  Mission  to 
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China"  was  Pstnblislicd  in  Shanglini,  Tbei-e- 
are  at  present  at  this  staiioii  4  AmctTcaiimiHsioti- 
aries.  with  8  iiativo  iisKistanis,  lo  cany  on  the 
preach! Djf.letichi II g  (iu  boys'  and  girls' bonnlitig- 
schools),  ntiil  medical  work  or  the  station.    The 


HLHiiuu  lit  HonrleiD,  is  nccompttaliiu!;  great  good 
by  means  of  temperance  work  und '-.Midnight 
Missions."  Ftoih  Uaaileni  the  work  is  exlend- 
iuK  tliroughout  Holland  aod  Bvtgiuni.  The 
pnDcipal  work  of  its  "  Mis.fion  lo  the  Jews"  is 
carried  on  io  Qalicla,  Austria. 


colony  of  Mtmritlus  isec,  under  Africa.  West 
African  Islands).  Mission  woik  is  carried  on 
by  tbe  S.  P.  G.  and  C.  M.  S.,  and  not  by  the 
Scolllsh  Presbyterian  Societies,  as  staled  in  the 
ariicle  Africa.  Tlje  0.  M.  S.  (18T5)  has  a  station 
at  Capucln,  find  has  47  children  under  iuslruC' 
lion.  Tbe  S.  P.  G.  bas  1  missioaary  resident 
at  Pnisliu. 

Slialn^U)',  a  town  in  the  Sherbro  district, 
West  Africa,  which  gives  name  to  a  mission 
district  of  tbe  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  To- 
gether with  the  Meudi  Mission  (q.v.)  there  are 
266  communicants,  13  day-schools,  443  scliolars, 
II  Sunday-schools,  451  scholars.  There  is  a 
training-school  at  Shaingay,  whose  8  students 
assist  in  Itinerating. 

ShHtaJahanpur,  a  city  in  Ilie  Northwest 
Provinces,  India.  Population,  77,936.  It  gives 
name  to  a  circuit  of  the  il.  E.  Chnrch  (North). 
Id  the  city  are  two  stations — Shnbjahaupur  and 
East  Shulijalianpur.  The  former  has  one  mis- 
sionary and  H  ife,  152  cliurch-ineml>ers,  33  day- 
schools.  450  scholars.  23  Sunday -schools,  1,7S6 
scholars;  the  latter.  1  missionary  and  wife,  124 
church-members.  T  day-schools,  362  scholars. 
8  Sunday-schools,  305  scholars. 

Shun  Stales,  the  name  given  to  some  of 
the  hill  provinces  which  lie  on  eitherMde  of  the 
boundary  between  Burma  and  Slam,  and  are 
tributary  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  They  are 
inhabited  by  the  Laos  and  other  tribes.  (For 
amount  of  mission  work,  see  Burma  and  Siam.) 

Shan  Version.— The  Shan  belongs  to  the 
Tai  family  of  the  Indo -China  languages,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  Shuu  Slates,  Bur- 
ma. The  Burma  Bible  and  Tract  Society  pub- 
lished in  1883,  at  Baiigoon.  a  transiatioti  iif  the 
New  Testament  by  Su.  Cushing. 

Shanglial,  the  most  important  emporium 
In  China,  and  tlie  city  which  shows  more  of 
western  civilization  than  any  other  settlement 
otEuropeans,  except  Hong  Kong,  i.ninKiangsu. 
on  the  Woosuug  Itiver,  about  13  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Yanglaz-kiang,  in  lat.  31"  10' 
N.  and  long.  131°  30'  E.  There  are  two  entirely 
distinct  parts  lo  the  city:  (11  The  Native  City; 
(3)  The  Foreign  Settlement. 

(1)  TOe  yilive  City  is  very  old.  The  first 
mention  of  it  is  found  to  be  in  A.D.  1015. 
In  1360  it  became  a  district  city.  The 
British  captured  it  in  Jime,  1843,  and  it  whs 
the  fifth  of  the  treaty  ports  thn)wn  open  to 
foreign  commerce.  During  the  Taipiog  rebel- 
lion it  was  captured  by  (he  insurgents  and 
occupied  by  Ihem  for  17  months,  and  when 
they  were  driven  out  In  1860  the  eastern  and 
southern   suburbs   were    alniost    entirely    de- 
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stroyed.  By  virtue  of  its  position  it  is  the  outlet 
for  a  vast  territory.  The  Wusiiug  and  Hviang- 
pu  rivers,  the  latter  emptying  inio  the  Wusuug 
at  Shanghai,  ^ve  it  commuuicalion  with  8u- 
cbow,  Siingkiang.  and  all  the  region  of  the 
Gnmd  Oanal;  while  the  YangisK,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  makes  it  the  outlet  for  the  great 


Along  the  water  front  are  veSE*ls  which  carry 
goods  lo  and  from  the  inierior.  'fhe  streets  are 
narrow  and  paved,  the  houses  built  of  brick: 
and  sliops,  eating-houses,  and  the  usual  temples 
and  Buddhist  shrines  common  to  all  Cliinese 
cliics  are  found  here  in  abundance,  and  none 
of  the  public  buildings  or  temples  are  peculiar 
to  this  city  anv  more  than  to  other  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  population  Is  (.-sliinated  at  200.000, 
but  probably  the  estimate  is  low.  The  cUmale 
varies  greatly — from  an  intense  heat  in  summer 
to  freezing  cold  in  winter,  an<l  great  changes  of 
teniperalurein34hoursarecominon  in  the  spring 
and  anlumn.  The  menu  temperature,  like  that 
of  Rome,  Is  59°  (F).  Heavy  rainfalls  occur 
in  the  summer,  but  from  September  to  Slay  the 
climate  is  delightful. 

Ol  The  FoTfign  8e1ller)ieni  is  a  nninclpalily, 
and  is  divided  into  the  English  (and  American) 
and  French  concessions;  is  governed  by  munici- 
pal officers;  and  there  is  amixeilcourt  wliere 
cases  involving  natives  and  foreigners  are  tried 
before  both  Cliinese  and  English  ulticlals.  Spa- 
cious docks  tine  the  river  front  for  three  uiiFes. 
The  streets  are  broad,  overhung  with  trees, 
lighted  with  electric  light,  and  nearly  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  civilization  are  lo  be  found. 
Jiurikshas,  together  with  the  native  sedan 
chairs  and  wheelbarrows,  provide  abundant 
means  of  tniDsportalion ;  and  horaes  and  equi- 
pages of  the  latest  European  siyleare  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets,  especially  along  the  Bubbling 
Well  Road— the  fasliionable  drive.  Hundred 
of  native  boats  ply  for  hire  (m  the  river,  an<l 
with  the  shipping,  the  steam-lugs,  and  small 
boats,  the  water  presents  a  most  animated  ap- 
pearance. The  laud  of  theconcessious belongs 
really  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  whom  a  mere 
nommal  rental  is  piLid.  Tlte  domestic  and  for- 
eign mails  are  handled  at  seven  |>ost-ottlces.— at 
the  consulates.— in  connecllon  with  the  Chinese 
customs.  Clubs,  libraries,  museums,  in  addition 
to  the  various  mission  establishments,  present  at- 
tractions to  the  visiloT.  Telephone  service  is  pro- 
vided. The  great  northern  line  of  telegraph 
was  connected  with  the  settlement  in  1871,  and 
It  is  now  in  cable  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  first  railroad  in  China  was 
opened  in  1876  between  ihiscityand  Wusung,  at 
tliC  mouth  of  the  river;  the  Chinese  Government 
bought  it  the  ensuing  year,  tore  it  up,  and  sent 
the  material  to  Formosa,  where  it  is  now 
rotting. 

From  this  port  is  carried  on  the  most  Impor- 
tant trade  Iu  China,  the  value  of  it  having  risen 
from  6.1,000,000  laels  In  1868  to  145,000,000  Inels 
iu  1889.  It  is  tbe  centre  for  the  export  of  tea 
and  silk. 

According  to  tbe  census  of  1890,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ihe  muncipality  exclusive  of  the  French 
concession,  was  168,139;  on  the  French  conces- 
sion, 34,733;  the  foreigners  numlwreii  iraly 
4.265,  of  whom  444  were  in  the  French  quarter. 
Tlie  death  rate  In  1888  was  18.5  per  thousand. 
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of  the  foreign  populatiua  is  British ,  American, 
Reach,  and  German,  yet  twenty-one  otber 
natioiuilitics  are  represented  in  varying  num- 
bera.  Togutlier  with  tbe  estimated  population 
of  the  native  city,  the  tatal  population  of 
Shanghai  is  4U8,0OU. 

Shanghai  is  the  literary  centre  of  the  foreigners 
in  China.  Here  is  published  the  best  Euglish 
diuly  paper,  together  with  the  majority  of  the 
mlssionan'  putilica lions.  At  the  Presbyteriua 
Mission  Press  books  are  printed  in  Chinese — not 
only  religious,  but  sdentilici  and  the  Chinese 
Religious  Tract  Society  issue  from  here  tlieir 
periodicals  In  Chinese,  and  the  "  Chinese  Re- 
corder" aud  "  The  Sleasen^r  "  are  published 
in  English.  On  account  of  ils  ceutnil  location, 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  hospit».lityof  the 
foreign  commuuity,  it  lias  heou  the  place  of 
meeimg  for  the  great  Missionury  Conferences 
(q.v.). 

Its  importance  as  a  centre  for  religious  work 
was  early  appreciated,  and  a  larger  force  of 
missionaries,  or  representatives  of  more  denom- 
inations. ai«  probably  not  met  with  elsewhere  in 
China.  (See  article  China  for  development 
and  history  of  mission  work  in  Shanghai.) 
Mission  societies  now  represented  at  Shanghai, 
with  the  last  available  statistics,  are: 

London  Missionary  Society  (1848);  1  mlsstoa- 
ary  and  wife,  3  female  missionaries,  7  out-sla- 
tions,  5  churches,  350  communicants.  7  preach- 
ing places,  S  native  preachers,  2  girls'  schools, 
2  day-schools,  100  scholars. 

American  Presbyterian  Church  (North).  1850; 
4nussionariesaDd  wives,  1  female  missionary,  3 
cut-stations.  2  churches,  6  preaching  places.  4 
native  preachers,  6  Sabbath -schools,  465 
BCholars,  6  theological  students,  1  girls'  school, 
80  girls;  33,820,000  pages  were  issued  from  the 
Mission  Press  in  1889. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention;  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  I  female  missionary,  3  churclies,  BS 
members,  30  scholars. 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  3 
missionaries  and  wives,  I  medical  missionary,  3 
female  missionaries,  30  communicants.  35  Sab- 
bath-scholars, 33  day-scholars. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South);  4  mis- 
eionavies  (1  President  of  Anglo-Chinese  College). 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (U.  8.  A.);  3 
missionaries  and  wives,  3  missionary  physicians 
and  wives,  3  female  missionaries.  3  churches,  3 
chapels,  1  college,  1  medical  school.  1  hospital, 
264  communicants,  716  scholars. 

C.  M.  8.  (1845);  3  missionaries,  43  communi- 
cants, 3  schools,  71  scholars. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland; 
Bev.  A.  ■Williamson,  D.D.,  was  for  some  time 
engaged  iu  literaiT  work,  but  since  his  death 
in  August.  1890,  the  Society  has  no  represen- 
tative m  the  city. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  at 
Shanghai  a  centre  for  work,  and  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Bible  Society, 

ShRnghai  Col  loqulul.— Into  this  dialect 
of  the  Chinese,  which  is  spoken  at  Shanghai, 
the  Revs.  Medhurst  and  Milne  translated  Ihe 
Gospels  of  Matthew  aud  John,  which  were 
published  at  Shanghai  in  1847.  In  1873  the 
jv_Testament  was  published  by  the  Ameri- 


butli  aud  £1.  H.  Thomson;  In  1888,  Isaiah  and 
Daniel.  In  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  Kev.  W.  Muirhead  of 
Shanghai  is  now  engaged  in  translating 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  this  dialect  tor 
the  untrained  people,  to  whom  the  literary  and 
even  the  Mandarin  styles  are  not  familiar.  He 
will  not  adopt  a  low  or  commonplace  colloquial, 
but  such  as  would  be  appreciated  by  well-read 
native  Christiaus,  and  understood  by  tbe  com- 
mon people  when  read  to  them. 

(^>eeimen  ij^ae.     John  3 :  16.) 
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Shangpnong,    a   district  in  tbe  Ehasfa 

and  Jaintia  Hills,  Assam,  which  contains  seven 
small  governments  or  Dolloiships,  in  five  of 
which  tbe  gospel,  preached  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Welsh  Calvmistic  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  has  already  secured  a  tooting.  In  the 
district  there  is  1  missionary,  with  17preaching 
places.  126  communicants,  751  Sunday-scholars. 

Shaohlng,  a  city  In  Chehkiang.  China,  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  Bay  of  Hangchow.  Its 
climate  is  warm  and  somewhat  ni^arioiis.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  and  prosperous  country, 
with  a  population  of  150.000,  it  is  one  of  the 
Important  cities  of  Chehkiang.  Mission  station 
of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  (1869);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  3  churches,  55  church-members ;  theo- 
logical seminary  with  7  students.  C.  M.  8. 
(1870);  13  communicants,  16  scholars.  C.  I.  U. 
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Shuo<t)en-tzee,  n  city  of  Nonlieru  ChiDu, 
ID  the  proviace  of  SliaDsi.  near  Tai-jueu-fu. 
MissioD  station  of  Ihe  Baptist  Missiouary 
Society;  3  mlssionfl.rit's. 

Staao-tvu,  a  city  !□  Fubkien,  CbioH  A 
station  <if  llic  Foociiow  Jlissiou  of  tbe  A.  B.  V. 
F.  SI.  Mission  houses  nnrt  a  hospital  liave  l>een 
biiill,  ami  the  opiiorttiuities  for  medical  nu^ 
evaogeliatic  work  are  veiy  gieal.  Til  e  SI  alio  u 
has  a  misaiouaries  auii  wives,  I  medical  mls- 
eiouary. 

Sharon^  the  first  permanent  station  of  the 
Moravians  lu  Barbarioes,  West  ladies.  It  is 
pleiiwintly  situated  on  a  rising  gmund  4  miles 
from  Biidgiiowii.  It  wna  opened  in  1794,  but 
the  labois  of  tlie  missionaries  liave  met  with 
only  a  ino<'t-rate  degree  of  success,  aud  tliere 
never  Ijus  been  any  ^rent  awakeuiug  among  tbe 
Uoravian  coitj^regalious  on  tbe  Barondoes.  sucb 
as  has  been  e\])erienced  in  olher  Wi'st  fndinn 
islands.  Tlie  "ork  is  ooi 
sioriary  aud  his  wife. 

Sheik  Othnian,  a  mwn  in  ihe  southwest 
part  of  Arabia,  10  miles  from  Aden.  Mission 
statioiiof  tbe  Fi-ee  Church  of  Scotland,  occupied 
in  1885  by  tlie  Kei lb- Falconer  Mission  (see 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland). 

ShellH,  a  small  toivn  of  5,000  people  in 
tbe  Khasia  and  Jaiutia  bills,  Assam,  which 
gives  name  to  a  district  of  the  mission  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinislic  Methcxlisls,  under  the  over- 
siglii  of  I  missionary.  lu  tbe  distilct  are  35 
churches,  196  communicants,  l,ftJT  Sunday- 
scholars. 

Staerbro,  an  island  oS  tbe  southwest  coast 
of  Sierra  Lenne,  Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Sherbro  River;  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
10  miles  broad.  Jlission  field  of  tbe  former 
Mendi  Mission,  now  United  Brethren  of  Christ. 
with  stations  at  Bonlbe,  Victoria,  and  Good 
Hope;  also  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  with 
beadquarters  at  Bon  the,  and  14  preaching 
places,  1  missionary,  189  church-members,  154 
Sabbath-scholars,  215  day-scholars  ;  the  Sierra 
Leone  Native  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
C.  M.  S..  has  4  pastorates — Bonthe.  Bendoo, 
Victoria,  and  Y<irk  Island. 

Sherring,  Malltaew  Atmore,  b.  Hal- 
stead,  Essex,  England,  September  26th,  1826; 
studied  at  L'niversily  College,  Loudon,  and 
Coward  College;  ordained  December  7tb,  185^; 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  L  M.  S,  tbe  same 
year  for  Benares.  He  look  the  auperiuteudeuce 
of  the  Central  School  and  soon  engaged  in  ver- 
nacular work.  A  mtssioniiry  tour  which  he 
made  in  1853  with  some  of  his  brctbren  served 
early  to  introduce  bim  to  varied  forms  of  Indiaa 
life.  In  I85«  be  married  Ibe  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  In  November  the  same 
year  removed  to  Mirzapore  to  lake  charge  of 
the  station  in  tbe  absence  of  Dr.  Mather  in  Eng- 
land. Jfrs.  Sherving  was  aclire  in  efforts  for 
native  female  improvement.  In  1861  they  ie- 
lurned  to  Benares,  Mr,  Sherring  taking  charge 
of  tbe  Central  School,  engaging  In  bazaar 
preaching  and  itinerating,  Mrs.  Slierring  con- 
ducting the  female  school.  In  1866  be  left  with 
bis  family  for  England,  via  America;  re- 
embarked  for  India  alone,  Januuy  Tib,  I8W; 
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resumed  charge  of  the  Central  School  and  look 
the  pastorate  of  the  native  church.  In  tbe  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Afathcr  al  Aliuora  be  supplied  bis 
stHlion  for  nine  months.  In  1875  he  visited  tbe 
Nilgiri  Hills  for  bis  health,  but  not  r^^aliiiug 
it,  be  made  a  second  visit  to  England  bi  1876. 
Having  recovered  his  health,  he  relumed  to 
India  with  Mrs.  Shening  in  1878.  On  Suiidiiy, 
Aueust  8lli,  he  went  through  his  usual  services 
in  Hindustani  aud  English,  in  apparently  goi>d 
heidth.  Al  2  o'clock  Monday  morning  he  was 
attacked  with  cholera,  and  on  tbe  lOib,  1880, 


passed  gently  away.  The  same  evening  native 
Christians  carried  bis  boity  to  the  gnive,  among 
them   his  hrst  convert,   baptized   twenty-four 


years  before,  a  Bmhmin.  and  now  Termicular 

headmaster  in  the  Insiitiiiion  at  Benares. 
*'  Combiiiiug  high  culture  and  strong  common- 
sense  with  a  gentleness  of  disposition  ahuost 
womanly,  Mr.  Sherring  eudeuR'd  himself  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  iu  contact."  "I  make  it 
my  rule,"  he  would  say,  "to  try  to  please  every 
oue  if  possible. "  In  the  twofold  work  of  higb- 
si  inotan  class  i^luentiou  and  of  preaching  in  the  vcr- 
of  a  mis-  nacular,  which  devolved  on  him  at  Benares  and 
Mirzapoie,  be  found  ample  scope  for  bis  supe- 
rior talents. 

Slildxunka,  a  city  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Central  Japan.  120  miles  from  Tokyo.  Cli- 
mate pleasant  and  healthy.  Population,  86,838. 
People  induKtrions,  comfortable;  the  use  of 
liquors  and  toliacco  general,  but  not  excessive. 
Mission  station  Slethodist  Episcopal  Ciiurcb, 
Canada  (1873);  S  missionaries  and  wives,  2 
single  ladies,  22  native  helpers,  27  out-stations, 
9  churches,  720  church -mem  hers,  1  school,  50 
scholars. 

Shlll»ii|[,  the  administrative  headquarters 
of  Assam, Intlia;  has  a  high  location,  from  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  tbe  valley  of  the 
Bramaputra.  It  gives  name  to  a  district  of  the 
Welsh  Calvlnlstic  Alethodist  Mission  among  the 
Khn»Ia  and  Jaintia  Hilts,  and  in  the  town  and 
district  tburearu  ISstations,  under  tbe  oversight 
of  1  missionary,  with  86  preaching  places,  089 
communicants,  2,137  Sunday -schokrs. 

Shlmoga,  a  town  in  Mysore,  India.  Mis- 
sion station  of  tbe  Wesleyan  Metho<iist  Jlission- 
ary  Society  (1863);  3  missionaries,  34  church- 
members,  115  Sabbath-scholars,  399  day-schol- 

Shlmonosekl,  a  city  of  Japan,  of  consid- 
erable commercial  imporiance.  It  is  situated 
on  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Nippon,  on 
the  strait  which  conuecis  the  Inland  Sea  with 
tbe  YeUow  Sea.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B. 
M.  U.  (1886):  1  missionary  and  wife,  4  native 
preaehers,  36  church- mem l*ts. 

SlilmNhi,  or  ZlmKhi.— The  Shiusbi  be- 
longs to  tbe  languages  of  North  America,  and 
is  used  in  Metlakalln.  A  translation  of  tbe 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  (.Christian  Knowledge  in 
aa^   TuKinh  ..,<,<.  f.,if>.n™.i  1.-  ■> i.i:  — .1° — I 


87. 

Shlntoo. — Tbe  origin  of  Shintoo  is  involved 
in  more  or  less  obscurity,  but  the  translation  of 
the  Kojiki,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
sacreil  record  and  exposition  of  the  system,  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  its  doctrines.  It  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  crude  superstitions  of  the 
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early  Japanese,   their    nature  -worship,   spirit-  again  bathed  the  world,  and  filled  all  natuto 

worsuip,  uui:ubU)r- worship,  xad   hero- worship,  with  delight.    This  sun  goddess  married   at 

in  fauutstic  combiuutiOQ.    It  Is  diinl;r  nionu-  length,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  whole 

theistic    in    its    very   earliest   lefereucea.      ll  line  of  mlkados,  and  from  her  to  the  present  in- 

presents  \he  idea  of  oiie  supreme  being,  from  cumbent  of  the  throne  there  has  never  been  a 

wboiii  all  thiugs  spring,  but  of  whom  nothing  breati;  the  succession  for  thousands  of  fears  IM 

beyond  this  can  be  known.     He  was  not  a  real  claimed  to  be  complete. 

Creator.  This  niysterious  and  unrevealed  being  There   are  imposing  ceremonies  connected 

is  known  lu   Shiutoo   as  the  "Central  and  with  the  worship  of  ihis  goddess,  almost  wholly 

Supreme  Ood  of  Heaven."  of  u  cheerful  tone;  and  it  may  be  said  in  gen- 

Tradiliou  relaies  that  when  the  heaven  and  eral,  Ihat  of  all  races,  perhaps  the  Japanese,  be- 
the  earth  separated  from  that  confused  relation  fore  the  iidvent  of  Buddhism,  had  the  most 
in  whieb  tliej  nad  been  Intermingled  in  the  light-hearted  type  of  faith.  In  the  springtime 
origiual  cliaos,  this  supreme  God  eame  forth  there  are  still  festivals  designed  lo  hail  the 
aud  appeared  uplifted  between  ibem,  but  he  springing  of  the  truita  and  flowers,  and  cere- 
hud  existed,  though  unrevealed,  from  all  eter-  monies  in  imitation  of  planting  and  sowing  are 
nily.  This  system  also  preisents  the  idea  of  a  performed.  Here  is  a  vocation  for  the  Shmtoo 
second  and  a  third  deity,  subordinate  to  the  priests,  and  one  far  more  grateful  thanoffering 
flrat  but  self- existent,  from  these  deities  two  bloody  sacrifices  or  in  any  way  striving  to  ap- 
einaaotions  proceeded,  namely,  Isanamu  i,fe-  peaae  gloomy  deities.  This  suu-goddess,  the 
male),  and  Isauagi  (mnle);  from  the  fecundity  ancestor  of  the  mikados,  is  a  genial  being,  and 
of  iheae  spi-ang  all  things.  They  were  the  Adam  she  is  symbolized,  not  by  cruelty  and  death  aa 
anil  live  of  Shiutoo.  Several othersubordinate  in  the  case  of  Moloch,  the  fiery  sun-god  of  the 
godij  were  produced.  Fhtenieians,  but  by  ail  benign  influences,  and 

The  process  of  creatiou  ascribed  to  the  divine  her  only  sacilfices  are  offerings  of  rice  and  fish 
pair  was  veiy  unitjue:  standiug  on  a  bridge  aud  flowers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
of  heaven  and  looking  earthward,  they  stirred  that  the  original  supreme  deity,  who  never  re- 
tile  ocean  with  a  long  spear.  Prom  the  end  of  vealed  himself,  and  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
the  spear  dropped  some  fecund  substance,  from  is  removed  very  remoiely  from  the  practical 
which  sprang  up  the  islands  of  Japan,  and  in  interests  of  life,  and  that  the  great  mother  of 
the  islands  thus  composed  was  the  potency  of  the  mikados  is  the  really  supreme  object  of 
all  things;  vegetable  and  animal  life  sprang  up  worship. 
spouianeousiy.     Shiutoo  docs  not  recognize  a  Shintoo  can  scarcely  be  called  a   religion. 


it  of  uuthing.  It  claims  only  a  It  has  little  moral  earnestness.  As  a  svsl( 
development.  The  universe  is  regarded  as  It  is  a  vast  Pantheon  of  demigods.  It  em- 
cterual.  God  and  man  and  all  things  are  of  braces  the  modified  worship  of  ancestors  and 
one  essence.  The  system,  therefore,  is  in  a  heroes.  Its  temples  are  full  of  heroes  of  Jap- 
sense  Pantheistic.  anese  history,  fierce  warriors,  and  successful 

The  development  of  the  sun  myth  appears  in  Shoguns  and  Daimios,  and  the  number  is  ever 

Japan  lis  in  so  many  other  countries.  The  male  increasing.      Even   in  modem   times   govern- 

und  female  deities   above  named  produced  a  mental  (fecrees  frequently  confer  semi-divine 

daughter  of  most  respleudeut  beauty,  repre-  honors  on  dead  statesmen  and  heroes.    Every 

8eutu<l  by  the  sun.    While  this  fair  maiden  was  Shiutoo  temple  Is  a  soi-t  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

embroideriug  beautiful  textures — thus,  perhaps,  in  which  the  images  of  honored  Shoguna  are 

^mbolizing  the  beautiful  work  of  nature  iu  placed. 

verdure  aud  in  Howers—her  churlish  brother  The  literature  of  Sbintoo  la  not  extensive, 
spoiledherworkby  covering  it  with  defilement;  Such  as  it  is,  it  found  its  source  in  the  fables 
the  brother  representing  the  principle  of  evil,  and  folk-lore  of  the  earliest  and  rudest  limes, 
and  thus  eslabllsbiug  a  dualism  which  has  been  These  were  preserved  by  minslrels.  In  tba 
found  in  so  many  nations.  The  maiden,  thus  tliird  century  a.d.  Chinese  legenOn  were  in- 
insulted.  Is  represented  as  having  withdrawn  troduced,  and  some  of  these  myths  were 
herself  iu  sulkiuess  to  a  dark  cave,  leaving  the  committed  to  writing.  It  was  in  713  ad. 
world  In  nloom.  The  legends  represent  the  for-  that  the  Kojiki,  or  "ancient  record,"  was 
lorn  iuUabilauts  of  the  world  as  having  resorted  compiled.  This  is  the  sacred  Bible  of 
to  various  expedients  to  bring  her  forth  from  Shiutoo  priests.  It  is  also  the  earliest  Japanese 
the  cave,  'lliree  of  these  appear  to  have  been  history.  It  is  most  unique  in  its  style,  resem- 
successful.  One  was  to  gather  as  many  cocks  bllng  nothing  else  that  has  ever  been  published 
togetiier  as  possible,  from  all  quarters,  aud  place  Iu  any  land.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  agglu- 
them  nearlbe  cave's  entrauce,  that  at  the  proper  liuiiliou  of  long  compound  names  and  exprea- 
hour  of  cock-crowing  their  clamor  might  ex-  sious.  But  although  Shiutoo  cannot  compare 
cite  her  womanly  curiosity,  aud  bring  her  out.  witli  Buddhism  in  its  literature,  or  in  Its  in- 
A  second  expedient  was  to  institute  a  dance  of  telleclual  influence,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  neg- 
beaiiliful  goddesses  before  the  cave.  Becoming  lect  the  instruction  of  the  people.  There  Is 
Jealous  of  the  praises  which  she  heard  lavished  more  or  less  preaching  on  ethical  subjects,  and 
on  tliem,  slie  would  certainly  come  out  and  re-  the  ethics  thus  presented  are  pure  and  salutaij. 
veal  lier  charms.  Even  tbia   custom  may  have   been   borrowed 

Another  plan,  quite  as  successful,  was  tliat  from  Buddhism,     During  the  long  centuries  in 

«f  constructing  a  mirror,  which  was  so  placed  which  Shiutoo  and  Buddhism  have  coexisted 

before  tbe  mouth  of  the  cave  as  to  reflect  to  side  b^  side,  or  rather  have  been  more  or  less 

the  goddess  herown  beaulifiil  form.  This  three-  Internitugled,  the  Buddhist  influence  has  done 

fold  ap^ftl  to  her  curiosity,  her  leulouay,  and  most  to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of  the 

her  vanity  succeeded.     She  came  forth;  where-  people,  very  little  effort  having  been  made  by 

upon  means   were  Immediately   taken  to  pre-  IheShiutoo  priests  to  eraulatetheBuddhistcuI. 

▼eut  her  return.    The  sunlight  of  her  presence  ture.    Budtibism  has  not  only  proved  educa' 
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tional  Id  its  influence:  it  bos  iiiculcBted  a  bigher  Tliere    can   be  Utile   doubt  tlint    tbe    early 

moral  feeling,  nud  especially  in  llie  direclioo  of  mytliologj  of  Sbiutoo  exerted  a  dii^astrous  iufiu- 

becerolence  am!  bumaniiy.  ence  upou  tbe  moralilj  of  lliu  people.    I'lie  le- 

It  Ib  difficult  lo  decide  whetter  or  not  Sliin-  gend  which  represents  Ibe  goddess  as  dancingin 

too  is  to  be  regarded  as  Idolatrous:  uo  idols  ap-  ud  almost  uude  comlition  before   tbe  cave  ia 

peav  in  tlie  temples,  even  of  the  sun-goddess,  wbicb  tbe   sun-goddess  was  bidden   bns  pre- 

etitiues  of  heroes  are  uui  invoked  in  prayer,  and  sented  a  poor  example  to  tbe  generations  of  Ja- 

yet  undoubtedly  tbey  receive  sorueifiiug  aluu  to  pauese  peasants,  and  one  cuunot  greatly  won- 

worsbip:  and  the  Japanese  temples  ai-c  never  dei  that  indecency  and  vice   have  known  less 

closed  against  any  object  wbicb  seems  even  to  restraint  Iban  in  almost  any  other  land.      The 

approncli   the   idea  of   Ihe   supernatural.      In  Japanese  bavemanyattracliveelemenisof  char- 

every  Shintoo  temple  a  mirror  is  seen,  which  is  tcr,  but  [iiimorallty  has.  under  the  influence  of 

supposed  lo  syuibulizu  the  divine  man  that  is  Sbintoo,  been  scarcely  considered  a  vice. 

in  us,  at  tlie  same  lime  that  it  ia  a  vivid  repre-  Tbe   late   Dr.    S.    li.   Brown,  after  years  of 

sentativeofone'scouscienceandbls  judge.  The  observation,  could  scurcely  tind  any  element  of 

thought  is  that  a  man  within  the  sacred  temple  moral  restraint  in  tbe  system,  and  was  glow  to 

precincts  is  brougiit  face  to  face  with  himself,  accord  to  it   tbe  name  of  religion.      Rev.  Drs. 

and  that  in  one  sense  what  it  most  concerns  Bepburn  and  Grifliths  have  expressed  similar 

bim  to  know  is  himself  as  he  really  is.    It  can-  opinions. 

not  be  denied  that  this  is  a  forcible  conception.  There  can  be  no   doubt  that  in   comparison 

Kest  U>  tbe  prayer  of  tlie  Psalmist  that   ibe  with  this  cbildisli  system  of  nature  worsliip  and 

Spirit  of  God  may  search  the  petitioner  and  try  mere  natural  impulse    Buddhism   has  been   a 

his  heart.  Is  that  means,  whatever  it  be,  wbicb  blessing   lo  Jh|hiii.     Rev.  K.  C.  Kurahara  has 

brings  a  man  face  to  face  with  himself  in  tbe  summed  up  tbe  beneficial  influences  of  Buddb- 

sotemn  presence  of  real  or   supposed    deily.  Ism  in  Japan  as  follows; 

Bbintoo  is  a  religion  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  (1)  It  1^  taught  the   people  a  vivid  realiza- 

Ibe  relations  of  man  to  a  higher  power,  as  is  tion  of  future  rewards  and  punishments — Ibus 

shown  in  tbe  fact  that  prayer  is  a  resource  con-  ministering  boih  inspiration  and  restraint,  and 

etantly  resorted  to.     It  is  uSered  to  a  eupreme  giving  to  life  a  higher  dignity  and  solemnity. 

Bomeltiiug,  which  is  supposed  to  cbei'Isb  an  in-  (3)It  has  presented   a  high   conception  of 

terest  in  all  creatures.    Ai  funerals  and  else-  ourcommonhumanity.wiibout  casieorslavery. 

where  prayers  are  oficred  for  the  dead  as  well  (3)  It  bos  enjoined  a  higher  grade  of  ethics, 

as  for  the  living.     There  Is  in  Sbintoo  a  I'esem-  and  much  more  of  self  restraint, 

blauce  to  tbe  cult  of  the  Aryans,  both  in  its  (4)  It  laught  the  people  temperance,  even 

dread  of  death  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  death,  prohibition. 

A  corpse  is  looked  upon  as  polluting,  and  one  (9)  It  bus  emphatically  enjoined  benevolence 

should  have  as  little  as  possible  lo  do  with  it;  and  pity  to  all  tteings. 

no  people  except  tbe  Zoroastrlans  carried  this  (6)  It  has  stimulated  an   Intellectual  activity 

mattersofar.    It  is  closelyconnectedwiUisun-  not  known  before.    It  has  introduced  pbiloso- 

wurshlp  In  both  cases.  phy  and  poetrj'  and  all  literature. 

Relations  of  ShintOO  to  Buddhism,r~  (7)  From  the  12th  centuzy  until  the  year  1868 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  iu  the  year  552,  a.d.  Buddhist  priests  were  the  only  educators.    All 

The  ShintOO  levity  and  thoughtlessness  opened  schools  were  due  to  their  influence. 

the  way  for  a  system  which  was  of  a  more  mel-  |8)  The  Buddhist  doctrines  have  greatly  en- 

ancholy  tone  and  spirit,  and  which  took  a  more  kindled  the  powers  of  imagination,  pathos,  and 

eamesi  hold  upon  the  future  life.    For  a  thou-  lofty  ,-—'—---- 

saud  years,  according  to  Eodera,  there  exuted  (9) 

a  strange  partnership  between  tbe  two  religions.      Inrrensed  foreign  it 

By  common  consent  the  Sbintoo  priests  oHici-  in  its  train  thelitci-aturesui 

ated   at  all   marriages  (with   which   Buddhist  of  India, 

monks  were  supposed  to  be  little  in  sympathy),  (10)  Buddhism   has  given  great   Impulse  to 

while  Buddhist  priests  took  charge  of  tbe  funer-  arcliiteclure,   landscaping,    gardening,  and  all 

als,  from  which  Sbintoo  priests  were  only  glad  ornamental  arts.     Of  this  the  peerless  bronzes, 

to  be  exempt.     At  the  present  time  marriage  is  lacquers,  and  the  sweet  toned  temple  bells  are 

a  civil  rile  only.     So  intimately  interwoven  did  proofs. 

these  twosystems  become,  that  tbe  Glovernment  (11)  By  its  support  of  a  priestly  and  yet  a 

at  length  began  to  dread  the  influence  of  Buddh-  thoughtful    class,   Buddhism   furnished   many 

ism,  which  liad  proved  the  stronger  element,  menof  leisure,  wbogavetbemselvesto literature 

And  in  order  that  Sbintoo,  with  its  traditions  and  were  promoters  of  a  higher  naliona)  culture. 

of  imperial  descent  and  the  prestige  which  it  Were   the   Buddhist  element   eliminated  from 

thus  afforded,  might  nut  lose  its  supreme  place,  Japanese  literature  liiere  would  be  but  littleleft, 

a  decree  was  passed  dechiring  it  to  be  the  re-  (12)  Although    Buddhism  weakened  the  di- 

ligioii  of  the  state;  and  this  ia  still  the  theory  of  vine  autocracy  of  the  Mikado,  and  thus  perhaps 

the  Governmenl.      Yet  so  closely  had  the  two  facililed  the  introduction  of  the  rival   power  of 

K stems  been  blended,  and  that  lor  so  long  a  tbe  Shoguns,  yet  nevertheless  it  exerted  a  pow- 

ne,  that  It  is  said  that  nine  tenths  of  the  peo-  erful  restraint  upon  cruelty  niid  oppression. 

Ele  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  both.  (18)  It  taught  rulers  tbe  duty  of   respecting 

ike  other  Oriental    systems,  Sbintoo  is  easy-  the  claims  of  the  people  and  Of  promoting  the& 

going,    aud    in    a    negative    sense    charitable  good. 

toward  Buddhism;   both  have   long  been  ac-  Rev.  Mr.  Ibuka  of  the  Tok^o  Christian  Col- 

customed    to   represent   their   position   by  the  lege  gives  credit  to  Confucianism  for  imparting 

maxim :   *'  Meu  may  ascend  Fujiama  on  any  to  the  Japanese  nation  a  bijjher  degree  of  moral 

one  of  many  sides,  but  when  once  on  the  sum-  earnestness  than   cither  Sbintoo  or  Buddhism, 

mit  tbe  same  glorious  moon  is  visible  to  alt.     So  To  the  ethics  of  Confucius  is  due  whatever  of  . 

with  tbe  religions."  loyalty  to  government  ai  '             ... 
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found   in   public  officials  and  all   tbe  higher 

A  ne^  cultus  lias  now  appeared  in  Japan. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  imparted  more 
of  noble  impulse,  secured  a  greater  degree  of 
moral  aad  intellectual  advancement,  in  twenty- 
live  years  ihan  all  the  other  religions  have  real- 
ized in  tbe  ceuturies  of  their  dominion. 


Shlu-kwan,  an  important  station  of  the 
Wesleyaa  iMetbodist  Mission  in  the  Canton, 
China,  district.  Itis  south  of  Caaton  Citj.nutfar 
from  Sim-ni,  and  like  it,  is  in  tbe  region  whence 
Chinese  emigrants  go  forth  10  the  Unit«d  States 
and  other  countries.  Land  hns  been  bought 
in  the  city,  ou  which  a  school,  a  hospital,  and 
Iwo  houses  are  to  l»e  erected,  A  dispensary  in 
"Great  Street"  afforded  medical  "  -"' " 


Sholapur,  a  town  in  Bombay,  India,  200 
miles  southeast  of  Bombay,  on  the  Bombay 
and  Madras  Itailroad.  Temperature  50'  to  110° 
F.  Population,  about  60,000,  Hindus,  Moslems. 
Lungiiiigcs,  Mnrathi,  Hindustaui.Kanarese.  Na- 
tives poor,  degraded.  Mission  station  A,  B. 
C.  F.  M.  (ISftl):  2  missiouailes  aud  wives,  37 
native  helpers,  13  out-stations.  6  churches,  29o 
church 'members,  18  schools,  3o5  students. 

Shoiiai,  a  lou-u  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Nippon.  Japan.  Climate  damp,  healthy.  Pop- 
uhitioD,  20,000.  Mission  station  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society  41388);  2  missionaries 
aud  wives,  1  native  helper,  30  church- raemljers. 

Sliiirinaii,  John  Adam,  b,  Westphalia, 
Germany,  1810:  studied  at  Berlin;  sailed  for 
India  July  0th,  1833,  as  a  missionary  of  the 
L.  M.  S.;  stationed  at  Benares  February  ITth, 
1834.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  educational 
and  Script  lite-translation  department.  With 
others  lie  labored  in  pieparing  tbe  Urdu  and 
Hindiistnui  versions  of  tlie  Scriptures.  In  April, 
1843,  he  went  to  Cidcutta  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  tiie  Urdu  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Returned  to  Benares  in  June,  1843,  and 
left  in  October  for  Eiifland.  Re-embarked  for 
ludia  by  the  way  of  New  York,  without  his 
family,  in  1844,  iiikI  reached  Benares  February 
20tii,  18411.  He  died  at  Benares  October  1st, 
1853.  Hr.  Slierring.  who  was  associated  with 
him,  says:  "  He  was  a  distinguished  translator 
of  tile  Bible  into  Hindustani." 

Sliwe^)'ln,  a  town  in  Lower  Burma,  on  tlie 
Silang  Uiver,  south  of  Toungoo.lOO  miles  north- 


Buddhism.     Mission  sbition  American 
HIsaionary  Union  (1853-55):  1  missiouary  and 
wife.  4  native  helpers,  1  out-station,  1  church, 
17  cbui'ch-members,  1  school,  44  scholars. 

Shweir,  a  town  in  Northern  Syria,  north- 
east of  Beirut.  Mission  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  6  out-stations,  1  mission- 
ary, 2  churches,  91  communicants.  The  Leb- 
anon Scliooi  Society  supports  the  school  work. 

Siiwej'bM,  a  mission  station  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
in  tlie  Rangoon  diocese ,  Burma,  witli  2  mission- 
aries 28  communicants  among  tbe  Burmese  of 
tlie  five  surrounding  villages,  3  schools,  38 
scholars. 


The  town  is  very  extensive,  steadily  increasing 
in  size  and  commercial  importance;  it  is  very 
handsome,  well  built,  and  clean,  containing 
many  shrines,  schools,  and  public  l3uildings 
worthy  of  note.  Population,  26,000,  Moslems, 
Hindus,  Sikhs,  Jains,  and  Christians.  Mission 
station  of  the  V.  P.  Church  of  Scotland  (1857); 
2  missionaries  and  wives,  3  female  missionaries, 

logical  students,  968  scholars.  U.  P.  Churcli  of 
America  (1885);  3  missionaries  and  wives,  3 
female  missionaries,  101  commuoicants,  82T 
Sabtiath-scholars,  544  day -scholars. 

Siam. — The  kingdom  of  Siam  lies  at  tbe 
southeast  corner  of  Asia,  occupying  the  central 
and  principal  piortion  of  the  peninsula  of  Indo- 
China.  It  has  Burma  on  tbe  west,  Cambodia, 
Cochin-Cliina,  and  Tonliin  ou  the  east.  It 
stretches  along  liie  Malay  Peninsula  to  within 
four  degrees  of  the  equator.  Its  northern  boun- 
dary lies  between  the  20th  and  2lBt  parallels  of 
north  latitude,  and  separates  it  from  the  in 
dependent  Shan  states.  It  has  a  total  lenirlh 
from  north  to  south  of  1,350  miles  a  maximum 
width  of  450  miles,  and  an  estimated  ir(.a  of 
190,000  square  miles, — or  atwut  that  of  New 
England  and  the  four  Middle  slates 

Physical  Features,~The  physical  con 
tour  ot  tbe  country  may  be  best  understood 
by  remembering  that  both  its  mountam  chains 
aud  its  rivers  have  a  general  north  iird 
south  direction.  Of  river  systems  there  are 
two— that  of  the  Mehan  in  the  west  and  thit 
of  the  Mekong  In  the  east.  In  their  lower 
courses  the  rivers  traverse  immense  all  ivial 
plains  which  are  10  a  large  estent  overflowtd 


country  tbe  mountain  walls  on  either  side  ap- 
proach each  other  in  some  places  so  closely  as 
to  leave  only  a  narrow  gorge,  while  in  others 
they  recede,  enclosing  fertile  plains  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  60  miles.  Nearly  all  the 
navigable  streams  aie  broken  by  rapids,  which 
render  water  commuoication  between  the  lower 
and  upper  courses  difficult. 

Cifciate.— Although  Siam  lies  wliolly  within 
the  tropics,  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  that  of 
Southern  Iniiia.  The  temperature  at  Bangkok 
ranges  between  57°  and  99°  F.,  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  80°. 

The  periodical  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
divide  the  year  into  two  seasons  of  about  equal 
length — the  rainy  season  extending  from  May 
until  October,  and  the  dry  season  covering  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  tropical  heat,  the  abundant  rain- 
fall, ana  the  annual  overflow  of  the  rivers,  Siam 
is  a  very  fertile  country. 

VepelaAie  Producd. — The  great  staple  crops 
are  nee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  loliaccr).  Even 
under  the  primitive  methods  of  agriculture  in 
vogue,  the  yield  of  rice  is  sufflcieni  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  leave  large  quanti- 
ties for  export  to  China  and  Japan,  Consider- 
able silk  of  excellent  quality  is  produced. 

Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  in  great  pro. 
fusion,  and  need  scarcely  any  cultivation.  The 
cocoa-nut  and  betel  palms  are  found  every- 
where, as  also  the  indispensable  bamboo.  The 
forests  furnish  teak-wood,  dye-woods,  and  val- 
uable gums  and  resins.  Tne  export  of  teak 
timber  for  shipbuilding  is  a  large  source  of 
revenue  to  tbe  kingdom, 

JfiTWote,— The  mhjeral  wealth  of  Kam  1b 
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largely  undevelopea.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
antJinoDy,  and  lead  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
LitneBtooe  is  plentiful,  aud  coat  is  known  to 
exist,  but  is  not  mined.  Precious  stones — nota- 
bly rulDies,  sappliires,  and  euieralds— abound  id 
certain  districts. 

Domeitic  Animak, — The  doniestic  animals  are 
the  el^liaot,  the  water-buSalo,  and  the  Indian 
bulloek.  The  elephant  is  used  for  working 
timber,  for  Joiirneytug,  and  on  ceremoQial  occa- 
sions. The  water-bunalo  is  the  dependence  for 
all  agricultural  operations,  and  llie  bullock  is 
the  chief  meaus  of  transponiog  goods,  away 
from  the  watercourses. 

Population. — The  population  of  Siani  is  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  six  to  twelve  millions. 
The  Siamese  aud  their  near  kinsmen,  the  Laos, 
make  up  three  fourths  of  Ihe  wholes  the  other 
fourth  is  composed  of  Chinese,  Alntays,  Pe- 
guans,  and  Burmese,  ihe  first  named  being  the 
most  numerous  aud  important.  The  Siamese 
and  Laos  are  alike  members  of  Ihe  Shau  ruce, 
■which  at  one  time(14tb  ceutury  A.D.jdomiualed 
the  greater  part  of  Indo-China.  Outside  of 
8iam  the  principal  seat  of  Ihe  Shttns  at  present 
is  in  the  Independent  Shan  states,  which  lie 
between  Siam  on  the  south  and  Yunnan,  Ihe 
southwest  province  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  on 
the  north. 

Phytkal  diaraelerufiet  and  DiipoHlion. — 
The  Siamese  are  a  people  of  medium  stature. 
well  formed,  with  brown  skins,  straight,  black 
hair,  which  is  worn  short,  except  by  the  Laos 
women;  and  slightly  flattened  noses.  Their 
eyes  are  not  set  obliquely,  as  in  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Indisposition  they  are  gentle,  lively, 
hospitable,  kind  to  cliildren  and  to  the  aged, 
fond  of  amusements,  but  lackine  in  energy, 
deceitful,  unstable,  and  conceited.  The  Laos 
and  Independent  Shans  are  superior  to  the 
Siamese  proper  in  strength  of  body  and  stabil- 
ity of  charade r.  The  civilization  of  the 
Siamese  strongly  resembles  that  of  China,  but 


of  the  Chinese.  Much  of  the  trade  ot  the 
country  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and 
Burmese.  The  Chinese  in  many  cases  marry 
Siamese  women,  and  tbe  children  of  such 
unions  make  one  of  the  most  promising 
elements  in  the  population,  combining  the  su- 
perior energy  of  the  Chinese  with  the  vivacity 
and  quickness  of  the  Siamese. 

Lanffuage,— The  Shans  have  a  common 
l^Dguage,  broken  into  several  local  dialects — 
e.g.,  the  Siamese,  the  Laos,  aud  the  Shan  (troper. 

This  tongue  is  properly  a  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage, and,  like  the  Chinese,  has  an  elaborate 
system  of  tones,  by  which  wordsotherwise  iden- 
tical are  given  different  meanings.  There  are 
six  tones  in  common  use.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  monosyllable  pa  means,  according  to  the 
tone  or  inflection  given  to  it,  "fish,"  "Jungle," 
"aunt,"  "to  lead. '  Words  otherwise  similar 
are  also  dlslingulshedby  the  value  of  the  initial 
consonant,  whether  aspirated  or  unaspirated. 
Thus  fiha,  with  the  same  inUections  as  those 
given  in  the  examples  just  mentioned,  would 
mean  '■  rock,"  "to  cleave,"  "cloth,''  "to 
unite.  Besides  the  distinction  into  aspirates 
and  non -aspirates,  the  mutes  and  liquids  have 
each  two  cnaracters  assigned  to  ibem,— one  ot 
which  we  may  call  strong,  the  other  weak, —so 
that  the  number  of  consonants  is  swelled  to 
forty-three.    The  system   of   vowels   is  also 


elaborate.  The  Siamese  i]se  a  written  character 
entirely  distinct  from  that  Id  use  by  the  Jjios. 
It  Is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Cambodian.  The  Laos  character  Is  of  the 
same  type  as  that  used  by  the  Burmese  and  by 
the  Shans,  and  iu  common  with  them  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Pali,  a  dialect  of 
the  Sanskrit.  Both  Siamese  and  Laos  are 
written  from  left  to  right.  Vowels  are  written, 
some  on  the  line  after  the  consonant,  some  on 
the  line  before  the  consonant,  some  under  the 
consonant,  and  some  over  it;  while  some  dijih- 
thongs,  as  au  and  ai,  have  one  element  written 
before  the  consonant  and  one  after.  Besides  the 
original  slock  of  moDOsyllahles  there  are  many 
polysyllabic  words  Introduced  from  the  Pali. 
These  are  to  a  large  extent  formal  words,  used 
in  i-eferenee  either  to  religion  or  to  government. 
Thus  the  Indian  rajoA  appears  as  raelia. 
"royal,"  in  such  combinations  as  racha-bUt, 
"king's  son,"  raeJiaa>ong.  "king's  palace.' 
With  reference  to  its  grammar,  Siamese  may 
he  said  to  be  iin  uninliecied  language.  There 
Is  no  distinction  of  form  to  represent  person, 
number,  mood,  or  tense,  'i'here  is  no  article; 
Its  place  must  be  supplied  w  hen  necessary  by 
ni.  "Ibis,"  or  nan,  ■that."  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  singular  and  plurah  all  or  man}/ 
or  a  numeral  must  be  added  to  the  singular  to 
mark  the  plural.  There  is  no  coniugation  of 
the  verb  except  by  auxiliaries,  which  are  also 
In  use  as  independent  words:  e.g.,  yu,  "to 
be,"  "to  dwell,"  present;  ddi,  "to  nave,"  and 
la^,  "finished, "past;  ch  or  eft«,  "also," future. 
There  is  no  declension  of  the  noun.  The  nom- 
inative precedes  its  verb,  the  objective  follows 
it;  Ihe  genitive  and  ihe  adjective  follow  their 
noun;  the  other  cases  must  be  expressed  by 
prepositions.  I'here  is  also  a  notable  lack  of 
connective  particles,  as  of  cause,  inference,  pur- 
pose, etc.;  even  the  simple  conjunction  "and  " 
]s  but  sparingly  used.  The  chief  difflculties  of 
the  language  for  Ihe  foreigner  lie  in  ihe  recog- 
nition and  accurate  reproduction  of  the  tones. 
The  chief  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  trans- 
lation are  the  lack  of  connective  piirticles,  the 
native  love  for  multiplying  synonyms,  and  the 
observance  of  a  proper  mean  between  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  vernacular  and  the  stilted  siyle 
adopted  in  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism.  It 
should  be  added  that  besides  the  difference  in 
written  character  between  Siamese  and  Laos 
dialects,  there  are  also  slight  but  imporlont 
differences  of  vocabulary,  of  tone,  and  of 
idiom — e.g.,  so  common  a  word  as  "not "is  iu 
Siamese  mi,  in  Laos  bate.  Missionaries  to  the 
Laos  have  not  hitherto  been  agreed  upon  the 
question  whether  these  differi-nces  justify  a 
separate  Bible  for  the  Laos;  but  now  (1890) 
type  has  been  prepared  In  the  Laos  character, 
and  it  is  intended  to  print  at  least  portions  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  it. 

Souial  CuKtonts.— In  their  social  customs 
the  Siamese  present  several  points  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  missions.  The  position  of  wom- 
an is  high  for  an  Oriental  people  No  attempt 
is  made  to  seclude  her,  but  she  moves  freely 
among  men,  engages  in  business,  holds  proper- 
ty in  her  own  name,  and  Is  In  general  the  equal 
of  man.  Monogamy  is  Ihe  rule,  except  among 
the  nobility;  and  even  among  them  the  principle 
of  monogamy  is  recognized  iu  the  pre-eminence 
given  to  one,  generally  the  first  wife.  Child 
marriage  is  not  practised;  widows  may  remarry; 
divorce  is  easy.     The  position  of  woman  i^due 
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in  part,  doiibtlesa,  to  tlie  beoeficent  teacliiDgs 
of  Buddliisin,  and  iu  pai't  to  the  social  custom 
which  ordaias  that  a  muu  on  maniage  shail 
become  a  member  of  his  wife's  family.  Chil- 
dren are  kindly  treated,  and  the  adoption  of 
childreu  by  childless  couples  is  corutnoii.  Great 
respect  is  paid  to  distinctions  of  age  and  rank. 
Th^re  are  separate  sets  of  pronouns  which  must 
be  used  with  regard  to  superior,  iuferiors,  and 
equals. 

Beltglons.—Tvio   religions   obtain  among 
Ibe  Siamese  peoples— Buddhism  and  tbe  wi: 
ship  of  evil  spirits.    The  one  is  a  historic  reli 
ion.  with  aDcient,  sacred  books,  costly  templ< 
and  a  numerous  priesthood ;  the  other  is  an  u 
organiiied  worship,  without  literatuie,  priest' 
hood,  or  temples,  but  in  many  portions  of  tJie 
<;ountry.  particularly  among  the  Laos  tribes,  it 
rivals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  Buddhism  in  its  hold 
upon  the  popular  miud  and  iisiafluenceover  the 
affairs  of  life. 

Buddhism. — Buddhism,  as  understood  and 
ptaciisetl  by  the  Siamese,  revolves  about  a  few 
lending  ideas.  The  flrst  of  these  is  the  wretch- 
■tdness  of  exisleuce.  Human  life  from  the 
Uuddhist  point  of  view  is  essentially  unhappy. 
Strong  eiuphiisis  is  laid  upon  the  pains,  sorrows, 
failures,  diBappointraents,  and  unsutislied  long- 
ings The  eud  to  be  sought  is  deliverance  from 
the.se  evils.  Mot  holiness,  but  happiness,  is  the 
goal.  But  because  Buddhism  knows  nothing 
of  God  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul  in  fel- 
lowship with  God,  it  looks  for  nothing  more 
than  a  negative  happiness,  to  be  attained  h^  the 
exiinetiou  of  desire.  Only  when  desire  mall 
Us  forms— eveu  the  desire  for  existence  itself — 
is  done  away  with,  can  the  soul  be  emancipa- 
ted from  its  wretchedness.  When  desire  is 
quenched,  the  soul  will  enter  upon  that  state 
of  existeuce  without  self -consciousness  which 
constitutes  Nirvfiua.  the  Buddhist  heaven. 
But  this  must  be  a  alow  process — too  slow  to  be 
attained  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lifetime, 
but  requiring  an  iudeflnile  course  of  ages. 
And  this  briU!|8  us  to  the  second  great  idea  in 
practical  Buddhism— the  trausraigration  of  the 
soul.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  according  to 
theoretical  Buddhism  there  can  be  no  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul,  because  the  soul  is  not  an 
«ntity,  but  only  a  relation  of  unity  between  the 
various  powers  and  faculties  exhibited  by  man. 
As  It  has  no  separate  existence,  it  cannot  sur- 
vive the  death  of  the  body.  Death  snnps  the 
bond  by  which  tlie  faculties  and  feelings  are 
held  together,  and  suffers  all  to  fall  apart,  cr 
rather  woidd  do  so,  hut  that  iuslaiitly.  in  a  way 
entirely  obscure,  tliere  arises  a  new  set  of  flow- 
ers and  faculties  iu  connection  with  a  new 
body,  but  In  character  precisely  what  the  old 
ones  would  have  been  had  death  not  iutervened. 
This  Is  the  philosophical  tenet  of  Karma.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  loo 
subtle  for  popular  com  prehension.  For  the 
greitt  majority  of  Siamese  Buddhists  the  truth 
IS  expressed  by  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
traiismigmtion  of  the  soul,  according  to  which 
the  present  life  is  but  one  iu  a  totig  series  of  ex- 
istences, some  past,  some  still  to  come.  In  each 
past  existence  the  soul  has  Inhabited  a  different 
body,  sometimes  that  of  a  n 
of  some  animal:  and  so  mu 
in  future  existences. 

And  here  Intervenes  a  third  leading  idea — 
that  of  merit  and  demerit.     The  state  of  the 
ce,  the  character  of  the 
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body  of  which  he  will  become  the  Inmate,  the 
environment  in  which  he  will  move,  the  pro- 
portion of  pleasure  to  pain  in  his  experience, 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  merit  or  de- 
merit resultant  from  bis  conduct  in  previous 
existences.  The  constant  effort  of  tbe  Buddh- 
ist, therefore,  is  to  a,cquire  merit,  and  to  avoid 
the  Incurring  of  demerit.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  "merit  and  demerit"  are 
terms  synonymous  with  "holiness  and  unholi- 
ness,"  or  even  with  "righteousness  and  un- 
righteousness." They  are  equivalent  rather  to 
"profit  aud  loss."  Merit  Is  the  result  of  con- 
formity to  the  precepts  of  Buddhism,  and  these 
are  directed,  as  already  noted,  not  to  holiness, 
but  to  happiness:  not  to  the  overcoming  of  sin, 
but  to  the  eradication  of  the  principle  of  misery 
— desire.  And  while  In  these  pitcepts  are  in- 
cluded the  prohibitions  of  the  second  table  of 
the  Decalogue,  aud  the  command  to  universal 
charity,  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  of  a  cere- 
monial rather  thaa  a  moral  or  spiritual  charac- 
ter. Merit  is  to  be  acquired  by  kindness, 
Instlce,  truth,  It  Is  true:  but  far  more  stre«s  is 
lid  In  the  popular  teaching  upon  Ihe  building, 
decoration,  and  maintenance  of  temples,  ihe 
support  of  the  priests,  the  giving  of  fetes,  aud 
the  observance  of  ceremonial  usage.  Indeed,  If 
one  will  onl^  be  sufficiently  diligent  in  these 
latter  directions  he  may  aa£e\j  be  somewhat 
reckless  in  regard  to  loss  of  merit  through 
violations  of  the  moi-al  law.  Hence  Slam  Is  e, 
land  of  many  temples.  Scarce  a  village  but 
has  one,  while  In  the  larger  cities  the  number 
nto  scores,  or  even  hundreds.  Each 
!i  monastery  attached  to  It.  and  a 


s  the  most  effective  way  of  making 
luerii  [ur  a  man;  for  a  woman  the  best  thing 
is  to  have  many  sons,  who  may  acquire  merit 
for  her  by  becoming  priests.  The  majority  of 
men  In  Slam  and  the  Laos  country  spend  at 
least  a  few  years  in  the  priesthood. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  this  brief  account 
of  Buddhism,  as  held  and  practised  in  Slam, 
that  it  constltutea  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  Simply  as  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  country,  it  is  strongly  intrenched 
in  the  popular  regard.  "  It  is  not  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors"  Is  often  considered  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  best- constructed  argument  for 
Christianity.  Buddhism,  too,  is  interwoven 
with  the  wliole  social  life  of  Ibe  people— scarce- 
ly a  family  but  has  or  has  had  a  member  in  its 
priesthood.  Its  fStes  furnish  the  principal  op- 
portunity for  social  pleasures.  Vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  Invested  in  its  temples, 
pagodas,  and  monasteries,  and  in  the  support  of 
its  priests.  It  makes  strong  appeal  to  tbe  self- 
righteous  tendencies  of  the  human  heart.  It 
operates  powerfully  to  deaden  the  conscience, 
aud  to  discredit  the  possibility  of  a  vicarious 
atonement  for  wrong-doing. 

Worship  ov  Evil.  Spikits.— Side  by  side 
-with  Buddhism,  and  to  a  large  degree  inter- 
mingled with  it,  la  the  religion  of  demon-wor- 
ship. This  is  but  one  form  of  that  Shaman- 
Ism  which  prevails  so  largely  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  What  gives  It  interest  is  the  extent  to 
which  It  affects  the  lives  of  the  people.  The 
spirits  or  demons,  some  of  which  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  elves  and  fairies  of  western 
superstitions,  but  the  majority  of  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  greater  or  less  degree  malevo- 
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ient,  are  of  several  different  kiuds.  Some  are 
local  geoii, —spirits  of  lie  forests,  tbe  mouu- 
laius,  the  streams,  tbe  caves.  Ullier?  preside 
over  certain  uaiurnl  pheuoiiieua, — as  tliuuder. 
rain,  wind;  or  over  particular  opera  I  ions, —as 
ploughing,  sowing,  l-eiipiug,  bouse-buildiug;  or 
certain  situations  in  buniau  experience, ^nota- 
bly birtb.  marriage,  sickness,  death.  A  vast 
multitude  also  are  spirits  of  det-ensed  persous. 
It  M'ould  be  euKf  to  draw  out  iliese  general 
sttilements  into  detail,  but  enough  lias  been  said 
10  make  it  apparent  bow  a  superstition  so  elas- 
tic may  be  broiiglit  iuto  connection  with  every 
event  of  life,  auilhon  it  may  cast  the  sbade  of 
fear  over  the  whole  of  earthly  existence.  And 
this  is  the  actual  I'esult.  With  everj'  day  aod 
every  tiiin  in  life  the  spirit- worshipper  must 
consider  how  his  conduct  will  be  regarded  by 
these  invisible  and  for  the  uiost  part  malignant 
powers.  His  constant  effort  is  to  propitiate 
them.  For  this  purpose  he  relies  upon  offer- 
ings, sometimes  of  animals,  moie  frequenllj'  of 
food  and  flowers,  and  upon  cbarnis,  st>ells.  and 
incantations.  In  the  more  dllRcult  questions  he 
must  have  recourse  to  the  professional  medium 
or  exorcist.  This  burdensome  superstition  finds 
its  natural  climax  in  the  belief  that  in  many 
instances  sickness  or  misfortune  ia  due  to  witch- 
craft. Severe  injuries  are  not  infrequently  in- 
flicted upon  the  supposed  victim  of  sticii  evil 
Influence  with  tbe  purpose  of  making  the  pos- 
sessing spirit  reveal  the  identity  o(  tbe  witch. 
Persons  adjudged  to  be  witches  are  driven  from 
their  homes,  their  bouses  burnt,  and  their  gar- 
dens uprooted.  Thereiire  in  the  Laos  provinces 
cities  where  the  whole  population  consists  of 
such  persons  and  their  families. 

Potent  as  this  demon-worship  is  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  people  of  Slam,  and  especially  of 
the  Laos  provinces,  it  is  less  serious  than  Buddh- 
ism as  a  hindrance  to  tbe  progress  of  ilie  gos- 
pel. Since  disease  in  Its  various  forms  Is  largely 
attributed  to  the  induencc  of  <lemons,  medical 
missionary  practice  does  much  to  weaken  this 
supei'stiiioo.  80  does  tbe  mission  school,  with 
its  rational  explanations  of  natural  phenomena. 
And  so  heavy  Is  the  incubus  of  fear  which  this 
belief  lays  upon  Its  ndherenis,  that  tliey  are  pre- 
pared to  had  as  good  tidings  a  religion  that 
promises  relief. 

History  of  Mianious.—EAUi.y  Effokth. 
— It  was  as  a  possibledoorof  entrance  to  China 
that  Sinm  first  attracted  iheatienilun  of  Pnrtes- 
tant  Christians.  In  the  year  in^H,  ])r.  Karl 
GutzluS,  who  had  gone  to  Singapore  under  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  accompanied 
by  ReT.  Jlr.  Tomlin  of  the  London  Missionary 


"  Siamese  Twins."  In  response  the  American 
Board  instructed  the  Rev.  David  Abeel,  then 
stationed  in  Canton,  to  visit  Siam,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  there.  Mean- 
while  Gulzlnff  and  Tomtin  had  been  earnestly  at 
work.  While  their  attention  was  principally 
given  to  the  Chinese,  whom  they  found  numer- 
ous in  :^ngkok.  Dr.  Gutzlaff  prepared  a  tract 
in  Siamese,  and  made  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
Gospels.  But  tbe  death  of  his  wife  and  the 
collapse  of  his  own  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  Siam  for  China.     Mr.  Tomlin  also  was 
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American  churches,  OulzhilT  and  'I'umlin  had 
sent  one  also  to  the  American  Bnptlst  Mission 
in  Burmah.  It  Is  iuteresling  to  note  in  Ihis 
connection  that  tlie  very  earliest  effort  on  I  be 
part  of  aPiutcslant  fortbeevatigellzatlonof  the 
Siamese  was  made  bj'  Mim.  Ann  Hiisseltine  Jiid- 
son,  who  had,  by  the  help  of  a  Siamese  resi<lcnt 
in  Kangoon,  learned  souii'tbiiig  of  the  Siamese 
tongue,  and  bad  tmnslnted  Into  it  the  catechism 
just  prepared  by  Dr.  Jndsoii  for  the  Burmans, 
also  a  tract  and  the  Gospel  of  Alatthew.  The 
catechism  was  prluled  (KtlO)  on  the  mission 
press  at  Serarapore.  and  is  lielleved  to  be  the 
flrst  Cbiistiau  book  ever  printed  in  Siimiese. 
In  response  to  the  appeal  made  to  them,  the 
American  missionaries  In  Burma  commissioncil 
Rev,  J.  T.  Jones,  one  of  their  own  number,  a 
missionary  to  Siam.  Hearrived  In  March,  1888, 
and  was  peiinitted  to  continue  in  tbe  work 
until  bis  death  in  1831.  (Sec  article  A.  B.  M. 
v.,  Slam  Mission.) 

Missions  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.— The  at- 
tempt of  the  American  Board  to  establish  a 
mission  in  Siam,  which  had  come  to  an  end 
with  the  depai'tiiiv  of  Mr.  Abeel  (1833).  was  re- 
newed by  llie  sending  out  of  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  HobiDSon.  who  reached  Bangkok  in  }VM. 
They  were  Joined  a  year  later  by  Daniel  B. 
Bradley,  Kl.D.,  who  arrived  In  the  same  vessel 
Willi  >lr.  Dean  of  the  Baptist  itlisslou.  These 
two  men  were  destined  to  enjoy  long  periods 
of  missionary  service.  Dr,  Dean  contmued  his 
labors  for  ibe  Chinese,  with  sundry  interrup- 
tions, until  1885.  Dr.  Bradley  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  In  1888.  He  wasamao  of  versatile 
powers,  and  left  an  abiding  mark  on  tbe  Siam- 
ese nation.  As  preacher,  teacher,  physiciau, 
author,  translator,  and  printer,  he  labored  with 
untiling  devotion  for  thirty-eight  years,  when 
be  was  removed  by  death  (1873).  He  still  lives, 
however,  not  only  in  the  influence  of  his  own 
life,  hut  in  the  persons  of  his  widow,  and  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  six  of  whom  have 
had  an  active  share  In  missionary  work  for  the 
Siamese.  Like  the  Baptists,  the  niissloiiiiries  of 
the  American  Board  at  first  carried  on  missions 
both  to  the  Cinneae  and  tlie  Siamese,  but  with 
the  opening  of  China  proper  the  luborera  en- 
gaged  among  the  Chinese  were  withdrawn. 
Tlie  mission  to  the  Siamese  was  maintained 
until  1849,  wlieii  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  departure  of  Rev.  Asa  Henieiiway,  the 
Board's  only  remaining  missionary,  Di'.  Bradley 
having  previously  withdrawn  his  connection 
with  it. 

As  yet  but  slight  results  had  been  obtained, 
either  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  or  by  their  Baptist  brethi-en,  in  tbe  con- 
version of  the  Siamese.  But  much  bad  been 
accomplished  in  other  directions.  Tbe  mission- 
aries by  their  blameless  and  self-denying  lives, 
and  especially  by  their  success  in  beitling  the 
sick,  had  won  the  esteem  of  the  native  com- 
munity. By  preaching  and  teaching,  and  by 
translating,  printing,  and  distributing  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  tracts,  they  had 
brought  the  truth  into  contact  with  a  multitude 
of  minds;  and  especially  ought  we  lu  estimat- 
ing their  labors  to  be  mindful  of  the  Influence 
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i  of  their  number  was  permitted  to 

Iiiflaence  of  Rett.  Jes»e  Caiieell.^This  was  tlie 
Rev.  Jesse  Caswell,  ft  missioiiary  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Bouiil.  wlio  arrived  in  Bangkok  in  1840. 
The  liliig  who  then  ruled  Slam  was  a  usurper. 
At  the  death  of  Ibe  preceding  king  he  had 
seized  llie  goveraineut,  ccmpelliug  his  nephew, 
the  rightful  heir  to  tlm  thmne,  to  seek  safety 
by  liecuming  a  Buddhist  priest.  While  pursu- 
iug  his  studies  the  young  prince  made  the  ac- 
quuintuuce  of  Mr.  Caswell,  with  whom  he  was 
so  much  pleased  tlmt  be  invited  the  missionary 
to  become  liis  private  tutor.  The  inviiation 
was  accepted,  and  (or  ei^^hleen  moDtlis  this 
future  king  of  Slant  was  under  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  )Ir.  Caswell.  In  this  way  llie  prince 
gained  a  kuowledge  of  Euglisli,  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Western  eivilizatiou,  aud  an  iuiro- 
ducllou  to  the  natural  sciences,  astronomy  in 
particular.  He  learned,  too,  to  put  a  liigli 
estimate  upon  the  uussionaries  aud  their  work, 
especially  in  its  ediicatloual  features.  When, 
on  the  death  of  the  usurper  in  1851,  be  was 
raised  to  the  tlirone,  (he  results  of  these  en- 
lightening influences  were  at  once  felt.  His 
predecessor  had  been  a  despotic  and  narrow- 
minded  luler,  opposed  to  foreigners  and  all 
foreign  innovations.  He  had  rebutted  the  over- 
tures made  b^  England  and  the  United  Stales 
for  commercial  treaties,  and  had  used  such 
rudeness  toward  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Euglish 
ambassador,  (hat  war  with  England  seemed  im- 
minent. The  new  king  at  once  iustiluled  a 
more  liberal  policy.  In  1855  treaties  were  con- 
summated with  England  aud  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Caswell  having  died  in  1848,  his 
3Iaje9ty  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave,  and 
sent  his  widow  presents  amounting  to  tl,.'>00. 
He  afterward  invited  the  wives  of  sevei'al  of  tlie 
missionaries  to  act  as  teachers  to  the  ladies  of 
his  household,  aud  at  a  still  later  time  employed 
an  English  lady,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lcouowens,  as 
eoverness  for  his  children,  among  whom  was 
the  present  king  of  Siam.  Prom  ISSl  until 
the  present  time  the  missionaries  have  been 
treated  with  great  kiuduoss  and  marked  respect. 
On  several  occasions  (he  king  has  mude  liberal 
contributions  to  the  educational  aud  medical 
departnieuls  of  the  work.  Upon  (he  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  (1856(  the 
Siamese  Ooverumeut  requesled  that  one  of  the 
missionaries  (Bev.  Stephen  Mattoon)  should  be 


appointed  consul.  In  1678  another  missionary 
(llev.  S.  Q.  McFarlund)  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  newly  o|jcned  "  Itoyal  College"  in  Bangkok, 


with  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
stniction.  The  son  of  a  missionary,  himself  an 
active  Christian,  he  for  many  years  held  a  high 
position  in  the  Foreign  Ottlce.  In  1883  the 
present  king gavean  audience  (oanewly  arrived 
party  of  missionaries,  on  which  occasion  he 
made  use  of  language  in  the  highest  degree 
commendatory  ol  the  influence  exerted  upon 
his  people  by  their  predecessors.  Within  the 
last  year  (1890)  a  iiiedicaL  missionary  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  two  hospitals,  and  a  dispen- 
sary opened  in  Bangkok  by  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment, and  this  with  the  understanding  that  no 
restriction  is  to  be  put  upon  his  work  as  a  Chris- 
lian  missionary.  Such  favor  shown  the  mission- 
9  by  the  rulers  of  the  lan<l  has  had  marked 
"■  "I  giving  the  gospel  free  course  among 
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the  people,  acd  this  advantage  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Caswell 
upon  the  late  king. 

PKEBBY'rERi.'iM  MiSSiOHS. — One  other  of  the 
American  churches  was  to  have  a  share  in  the 
work  of  missions  in  Siam.  This  was  the  Pres- 
byterian Cbujch  (North).  In  1848  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foi-elgn  Missions  sent  to 
Bangkok  the  Rev.  William  Buell  aud  his  wife. 
After  three  years  of  service  they  were  compelled 
by  the  ill-heiilth  of  Mrs.  Buell  to  leave  the 
field.  TIlg  work  was  then  suspended  until 
1847,  when  it  was  renewed  by  llev.  Stephen 
Mattoon  and  Samuel  R.  House.  M.D.  This 
mission  continues  until  the  present,  and  is  now 
the  only  Protestant  agency  for  the  evangelisaliott 
of  the  Siamese.  Some  points  in  Its  history  may 
be  briefly  outlined.  The  first  convert,  Nat 
Chune.was  baptiaed  in  1859,  ^twelve  years  after 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  mission. 
What  progress  has  been  made  since  then  may 
be  judged  from  the  sialement  taken  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
that  at  one  station  (Chleng  Mali  "there  have 
been  adult  accessions  to  (he  membership  (of  the 
church)  at  each  monthly  communion  for  the 
last  twenty-two  months,  and  iu  fifly-flve  out  of 
the  last  sixty-one  months,  or  since  October, 
1884." 

In  1861  the  mission  opened  a  new  station  in 
Petchttburee,  an  important  city,  85  miles  south- 
west of  Bangkok,  and  capital  of  a  nourishing 
province  of  the  same  name.  It  was  first  occu- 
pied by  Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel  McGilvary  and  8. 
G.  MacFarland.  This  station  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one.  It  has  now  in  couneclion  with  It 
5  churches,  numbering  267  communicants.  It 
also  maintuns  12  day-schools,  a  boarding-school 
for  boys,  and  an  industrial  school  for  girls.  In 
1883  a  mission  hospital  was  opened,  and  has 
since  been  carried  on  with  marked  success. 
The  Petchaburee  station  has  now  l)ecome  a 
centre  of  Christian  inCueuce  not  only  for  the 
province  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  also  for  the 
provinces  lying  to  the  south,  along  tiie  Gulf  of 

Miaaion  to  Ihe  Laos. — Another  important  step 
was  taken  in  1867  in  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Laos  tribes.  These  are  the  inhabi- 
tanls  of  the  six  provinces  tributary  to  the  King 
of  Siam,  which  constitute  the  northern  half  of 
his  dominions.  Interest  in  the  evangelization 
ot  these  tribes  was  first  awakened  through  the 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petchaburee 
of  a  large  colony  of  Laos,  whose  ancestors  in  a 
time  of  political  disturbance  had  put  themselves 
under  the  pro(eclion  of  tlie  King  of  Siam,  who 
had  assigned  them  a  residence  iu  the  province 
of  Petchaburee.  In  1863  Messrs.  McGilvary 
and  Wilson  of  the  Petchabuiee  Mission  made  a 
tour  of  explondiou  to  Chieng  Mai,  the  capital 
of  the  most  powerful  Laos  province.  This  im- 
portant city  IS  situated  on  the  river  Maa  Ping, 
about  500  miles  north  of  Bangkok.  In  1807 
Mr.  McGilvary  removed  thither  with  his  family, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  and  ids  wife  followed  him  a 
year  later.  The  courage  exhibited  In  this  un- 
dertaking may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  rapid  current  ot  the  river  and  the  numer- 
ous rapids  which  break  its  course,  the  boat 
journey  from  Bangkok  to  Chieng  Mai  requires 
from  six  to  ten  weeks.  The  lalwr  ot  the  mis- 
sionaries was  soon  rewarded  by  the  baptism  of 
their  first  convert,  Man  Inta,  a  man  of  more 
than  usual  ability,  and  learned  in  the  Buddhist 
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KligioD.  His  faith  In  Buddliism  was  first  xe- 
rlously  sliaktii  by  tbe  verilltaliou  of  tli«  preiJic- 
tiou  made  by  the  missiouaries  of  tbe  eclipse  of 
August  IStli,  1S68.  His  couverslon  was  fol- 
lowed witliia  a  few  nioDtlia  by  that  of  six  others. 
Martyrdom  of  Laos  C'hi'islioDB. — These  suc- 
cesses aroused  the  fanaticisiii  of  the  king  of 
ChieDg  )Iai,  nho  hud  at  first  <ffelcomed  the 
miasionaries.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  their  recall  lo  Uaugkok  by  chargic^ 
upiin  them  a  scarcity  of  rice,  n'hich  had  pre- 
vailed about  the  time  of  tlieir  arrival,  he  eiuI- 
denly  caused  llie  arrest  ot  two  of  the  converts 
<Noi  Soouya'  aud  Nan  Chai).  The  arresl  was 
made  upon  the  false  pretext  that  Itieyhad  fulled 
to  perform  public  work  assigned  lo  them.  But 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  king,  be 
demanded  that  Ihey  renounce  Ibeir  couaeclion 
wilh  Christ  inn  ily.  Upon  their  refusal  they 
were  tortured  by  uieajis  of  cords  made  fast  in 
the  holes  iri  the  lolies  ot  their  ears,  and  tiieu 
drawa  tl.^hllj  over  a  beam.  lu  this  posil ion 
they  spent  the  night.  TTie  next  day  {Septem- 
ber ISih.  18S9)  they  were  agulu  exanilnmi.  and 
upon  their  renewed  ftvowafof  their  steadfast- 
ness were  clubl>ed  to  death.  The  remaining 
church-members  took  refuge  in  Higlit,  and  for 
a  time  the  missionaries  themselves  were  la  ex- 
treme peril.  But  at  this  juncture  the  persecut- 
ing king  was  called  lo  Bangkok  to  attend  the 
obsegules  of  his  master,  the  King  of  Slam,  who 
had  died  from  a  fever  contracted  during  a,scl- 
eutiflc  expedition  lo  a  southern  province  for'the 

Kurpose  of  observing  that  eclipse  which  had 
een  used  of  God  fur  the  conversion  of  Nau 
Inta',  Ihc  first  Laos  convert.  While  in  Biuig- 
!kol[  the  kiog  of  Chieag  Jlai  fell  ill,  and  died 
~t>efore  he  could  reach  Ida  capital.  Sluce  Ills 
'death  the  missionaries  and  their  conveits  have 
■enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  toleration.  This  has 
Ijeen  due  in  part  lo  the  act  of  the  present  en- 
lijAtened  King  of  Siam  in  issuing,  in  1878,  a 
'■Proclamation  of  religious  liberty  for  the 
Laos."  This  he  did  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  the  missionaries  In  Chien^  Mai.  on  behalf 
of  two  native  Christians  who  wished  to  he  mar- 
ried in  Christian  fashion,  without  making  the 
offerings  to  spirits  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions. Their  heathen  relatives  attempted  to 
prevent  the  marriage,  and  were  supported  In 
their  attempt  by  the  aiiihoriljea;  so  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  missionaries  hut  to  appeal 
to  Bangkok.  The  resulting  "proclaniaiion  " 
las  since  proved  an  effective  instrument  for 
holding  the  peraecuting  spirit  in  check. 

Medical  missionary  work  was  begun  iuChieng 
Mai  in  1875  wilh  the  openinR  of  a  dispensary, 
since  developed  into  a  hospital.  A  boarding- 
school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1878,  and  one  for 
boys  in  18H8.  The  former  now  (1890)  has  91 
pupils,  the  latter  94, 

In  188.^  a  new  station  was  establlslied  in  the 
city  of  Lakawn,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  Lakawn  Is  situated  on  the  river 
Maa  Wang,  and  is  75  miles  southeast  from 
Chleng  Mai.  The  first  missionaries  were  Rev, 
8.  C.  Peoples,  M.D.,  and  hia  wife.  Here  also 
thereis  amission  hospital.  Ao  indusirial  school 
for  boys  is  just  being  put  Into  operation,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Laos  press  will  be  set  up 

here.  The  Laos  Mission  has  vigorous  churches 
also  in  three  other  provinces — Lapon,  which 
join*  Chieng  Mai  on  the  south;  and  Chieng  Hat 

<ChleDg  Rai)  and  Chleng  San  (Khiaug  Usen)  lo 

the  northwest  of  Chleng  Mai, 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  lu  Siam  and  the  Laos  provinces  five  sta- 
tions—Bangkok, Petchaburee.  Katburee  (on 
river  Maakioug,  half-way  between  Bangkok  and 
Petchaburee;  opened  1889).  Chieng  Klai.  and 
Lakawn,  In  connection  with  these  stations 
there  are  now  (189U)  13  ordained  mission nrles; 
21  lay  missionaries,  of  whom  4  are  physicians; 
38  native  helpers.  20  of  tbein  oruaintd;  12 
cliiirches:  1,114  communlcanls;  21  schools  with 
641  pupils;  4  hospitals,  and  2  mission  presses. 
The  missionaries  liave  translated,  revised,  and 
puhlislied  ilie  whole  Bible  In  Siamese,  'lliey 
have  prepared  also  a  Iiymn-book  and  mimy  other 
religious  works,  besides  text-books  for  use  in  the 
mission  schools. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  speedy  evangelizniioii  of  Siam  may  he 
looked  for,  Thewiiole  land  iso[>en  to  misKioa- 
ary  effort.  Prejudice  luis  been  overcome,  and 
the  missionaries  are  held  in  high  esteem,     tm- 

Criani  centres  have  been  seized.  The  Bible  has 
en  translated.  Sriiools  and  hos])ltala  have 
been  eslahlislted,  and  a  substantial  church  has 
been  gatliei'cd.  These  are  broad  foundations; 
it  onlv  needs  tliat  the  present  generation  of 
C'lirisi  urns  should  liewoi-lhy  of  their  opportunity, 
and  the  walls  will  rise  apnce. 

Siamese  Venlon,— Ttie  Siamese  belongs 
lo  the  Tai  family  of  the  Indo-China  limgunges. 
and  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  A 
translation  of  tiie  New  Testament  into  Siamese 
was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Gulzlaff  and  Tom- 
lin,  and  after  a  careful  revision  by  the  Kev,  J. 
T.  Jones,  one  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Bur- 
ma, it  was  printed  in  two  vols,  at  Bangkok, 
1843.  aided  by  a  grant  fitim  the  American  Bap- 
tist Bible  Society.  A  second  of  1.000  copies 
was  issued  at  Bangkok,  IB.'K).  Another  Iransla- 
tioii  of  (he  New  1'eslamcnt  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Alalloon  of  tlie  American  Jliaslou,  but 
this  vei-sion  needs  revising.  The  work  of  revi- 
sion  was  uuderlnken  by  tlie  American  mission- 
aries N,  A.  McDonald  and  Van  Dyke,  who  in 
conneciion  with  other  missiouariea  undertook  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  also.  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  1881.  a  second  In  1880, 
(Specimen  verge.    John  8  :  16.) 
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hereuts,  54  communicants,  79  schoul-children, 
SIbsagar,  a  town  of  Assam,  India,  on  tbe 
Dikhu  River,  nine  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra; 
the  seat  of  the  river  trade;  once  a  very  impor- 
tant place,  as  proved  by  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
cent tank,  with  temples  and  palaces  along  its 
border,  and  still  iulereallug  on  account  of  its 
tea-gardens.  Population,  5,868,  Hindus,  Mos- 
lems, Christians.  Mission  station  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  (1874);  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  5  native  helpers,  7  out-slations,  8 
churches,  147  church-members,  8  schools.  14 
scholars.  In  1889  a  missionary  wasscnt  here  to 
commence  work  among  tlie  Kola;  the  former 
missionary  had  been  working  only  among  the 
Assamese.  ^^  ^ 
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Sldon  (Sakla),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
20  miles  soutU  (if  Burnt,  ou  tbe  site  of  the 
ancieul  ZiduQ.  Popululiun  about  11.000.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Presby  teriun  Cburch  (North), 
1831;  1  missionary  and  wife,  2  female  mission- 
aries ill  cliarge  of  a  female  seminary,  1  academy 
witli  140  scholars. 

Sierra  Lcoiie,  a  ricb  nnd  fertile  peniu- 
sulft  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Afiica  (Sierra  Leone 
proper),  whicli,  with  the  island  of  Slierbro  and 
much  njdlaceiit  territory,  forms  a  crown  colony 
of  Great  BKtain.  It  extends  from  the  Scarcies 
River  on  the  north  to  the  horder  of  Liberia,  180 
miles,  with  aa  area  of  3,0U0  square  miles,  of 
which  only  oue  tenth  belougs  tu  Sierra  Leone 
proper.  The  shoi'c  is  low,  bi&t  back  of  il  rise 
rngjjed  mountains  3,000  feet  in  height.  Il  was 
origiaally  (l787)asetllemeutforthe  "liberated 
Africnna  "  who  were  set  free  from  the  slave 
ships;  sometimes  2,000  slaves  were  settled  here 
in  a  year.  Coming  from  almost  every  part  of 
Africa,  many  laogtiages  were  spoken,  hut  Eng- 
lish became  the  coniinou  tongue.  The  mor]d 
condition  of  the  natives  was  most  degraded; 
barbarism,  immorality,  and  superstition  reigned 
supreme.  The  population  iu  1888  numbered 
75,000.  and  through  the  iDlluen<>e  of  the  mis- 
sions there  were  in  1881  39.048  Protestants  and 
369  Catholics.  The  climate  is  most  unhealthy, 
so  that  it  has   beeu   called   the  "white  man's 


sioiiaiieif,  6,821  communioints  C.  M.  S.  (1816); 
3  missiouaries,  3  lady  teachers,  Fourah  Bay 
College,  Anna  Walsh  Institute,  13  stations. 
United  Methoilfst  Free  Cburch;  6  stations;  1 
missionary,  7  uatlve  helpers.  United  Brethren 
(U.  8,  A. I;  13  stations,  5 missionaries,  134  mem- 
bers, 3S4  day-scholars,  330  Sunday-scholars;  all 
in  the  Shurbro  district.  African  Methodist 
Bpisuopal  Church;  stations  at  Freetown  and 
interior;  3  missionaries.  The  mission  of  tbe 
C.  M.  S.  Ims  resulted  Id  the  establishment  of 
a  native  church,  with  numerous  pastonttes  and 
ont-stalions,  59  lay  teachers,  41  female  teach- 
ers, 13,939  members,  5.777  communicants,  43 
schools,  4.730  pupils.  Seventy  yeai's  ago  Sierra 
Leone  was  a  heathen  land:  to-day  it  is  filled 
with  places  of  worship. 

SIgompulan,  a  town  of  Northwest  Suma- 
tra near  ihe  west  coast  and  north  of  gipirok. 
Mission  station  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  So- 
ciety; 1  ordained  missionary,  1  female  mission- 
ary, 10  unlive  workei-s,  50  communicants,  96 
school-children. 

Slli-chau,  a  town  in  Shansi,  North  China, 
BOiLtliwest  of  Tai-yuen.  Mission  station  of  tiie 
China  Inland  Mission  (1885);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  3  single  ladies,  3  churches,  14  church- 
members. 

SHianaka,  a  town  in  Madagascar  near  Ta- 
matave.  Mission  station  of  IheX.  M.  S.  (1875); 
3  misaiooaries,  48  native  helpers,  188  church- 
members,  3,353  school-children. 
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Tambuki,  Elast  South  Africa,  ou  the  Klipp- 
laat  River,  700  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Town. 
Missiun  station  of  the  Moravians,  opened  in 
1828,  from  the  station  Gnadendal  (in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Lord  Somerset  tJiat  they 
should  commence  work  on  the  northeast  fron- 
tier of  the  colouyl,  by  three  missionai'ies  with 
some  twenty  Hottentots  and  a  remarkable  Kafir 
woman,  who  shortly  after  saved  the  mission 
from  destruction  by  ner  bi-avcry  and  eloquence, 
dui-Ing  an  attack  of  the  hostile  chief  of  1'am- 
buki.  (See  Moravian  Missions,  Eastern  Prov- 
ince.) Silo  has  often  suQered  during  the  Eatir 
wars,  once  being  laid  in  ruins,  but  it  was  re- 
built, and  is  now  in  a  very  Houiishing  condition, 
under  the  care  of  8  missionaries  and  their  wives. 

Simla,  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  India,  170 
miles  north  of  Delhi.  Chief  saiiilarium  and 
sunimer  capital  of  India.  A  very  pleasant 
place,  except  for  its  Inadeiiuate  water  supply. 
Climate  cool,  exhilarating,  healthy,  though  for 
several  reasons  tbe  difficulties  of  drdnage  are 
considerable.  Population,  in  summer  17,000, 
in  winter  8,000,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Sikhs, 
-Jains,  Christians.  Mission  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  10  native 
helpers,  3  out-stations,  160  church -members. 
C.  M.  S. ;  1  missionary,  5  native  helpers,  1 
school.  63  scholars,  157  church- members. 

Slmoiilon,  Aitibel  Oreen,  b.  West 
Hanover,  Penn.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  30lh,  1838; 
gra<luatcd  at  Princeton  College  1853;  taught 
two  years,  and  grnduated  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1858;  ordained  by  the  Presby-. 
tery  of  Carlisle;  appointed  the  first  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  Brazil,  and  reached 
Kio  de  Janeiro  August  13th,  1839.  While  ac- 
quiring the  language  he  preached  in  English  to 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  He  soon  he- 
came  an  effective  preacher  in  Portuguese,  and 
his  ministry  was  remarkably  blessed.  Iu  1863 
a  cburch  was  organized  in  Rio,  to  which  at  al- 
most every  communion  additions  were  made, 
mostly  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  em- 
ployed the  press  as  an  import-ant  auxiliary. 
He  translated  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  other 
works  into  Portuguese.  He  edited  also  tlie 
"  Imprensa  Evangelica,"  a  religious  monthly, 
suslamed  chiefly  oy  his  own  articles,  which 
were  often  of  rare  value,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  readers  among  the  educated  classes. 
His  strength  being  overtaxed  by  his  incessant 
labors,  he  took  a  journey  to  Bao  Paulo,  was 
attacked  with  fever  at  the  house  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Rev.  Mr,  Blackford,  and  died  Decem- 
ber Oth,  1867. 

One  of  Mr.  Sim  on  ton's  colleagues  has 
thus  referred  to  him:  "He  was  looted  upon 
by  all  the  members  of  the  mission  as  our 
leader  and  chief  stay,  as  he  had  been  our  pio- 
neer. We  took  no  important  step,  save  from 
absolute  necessity,  without  first  hearing  his 
counsels.  The  most  talented,  most  learned,  and 
best-formed  of  our  members;  master  of  the 
language,  and  possessing  m  unusual  degree  tact 
and  prudence  for  planning  and  executing,— we 
have  no  one  left  to  fill  his  place."  Resolutions 
were  drawn  up  by  the  United  States  consul, 
and  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  consulate, 
expressing  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  of 
many  P — "' — 
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BtRtion  of  llie  Rhenis!]  Slissionnvy  Sociely;  1 
urdiiiued  missionHry,  I  feiuule  uiissiuuAry,  15 
□utive  workers.  lOli  commuuiciiDCs,  1D3  scuuul- 
chiiUren. 

Slnd  (British  Indiii),  the  most  uorthwest- 
ern  province  of  tlie  Bombnj  Presideucy.  It 
occopies  tbe  lower  piirl  of  tbe  ludus  valley,  io- 
cluUiug  the  delta  of  tliai  river.  North  of  It  lies 
tlie  Punjab;  west,  Biiluchisian;  easl,  Rajpu- 
taca;  and  south  the  Arubiau  Sea  au<I  the  liauu 
of  Kacbtrlib.  Its  limits  of  uortli  latitude  ai-e 
aa'  nnd  28=  40'.  and  of  east  longitude  ««'  60 
and  n'.  Including  a  stnall  mittve  slate  oc- 
cupying a  part  of  the  territory,  tbe  area  is 
B4,133  square  miles,  and  the  popiilatiou  3,542,- 
9il>,  givlDg  an  average  densilj  of  only  47  to  the 
S(|uare  mile;  this  sparslty  of  populatiou  is  uc- 
ciiiiuled  for  by  the  sterile  nature  of  much  of  (he 
soil.  The  country  is  largely  ciestiiute  of  tiees. 
flat,  aud  iminteresliug  in  appearance.  lis  soil 
is  in  many  places  sli-ougly  Imjireguated  with 
salt.  Sfoliaramedans  ]>i'eponder8le,  over  three 
tiiinrters  of  the  popiilntioD  being  of  that  faith. 
Hindus  constltuleoulr  an  eigbtli;  Sikhs  (mem- 
bers of  a  sect  oilgiiiatlng  iti  the  Punjab)  about 
5  per  cent,  aboriginal  tribes  about  3  per  cent. 
Chrisiinus  over  fl.OOO,  Jains  aud  Parsis  a  Ihou- 
siuid  or  more  each.  Tlie  Siudis  represent  the 
original  Hindu  [lopiilatiou,  but  are  now  Mo- 
hnminedaDS.  having  been  converted  under  ilie 
reign  of  early  Moliamniedan  rulers.  The  his- 
tory of  the  proviGce  is  complicated,  and  not  of 
s[iecial  interest.  For  many  centuries  it  was 
lulednowby  Ilindu  and  non- by  Mohammedan 
dynasties.  AsICngliKli  power  on  the  west  coast 
became  stronger,  etitangleinenis  with  outlying 
native  rulem  were  inevitable.  At  times  the 
use  of  armed  force  against  then)  was  necessary 
for  self-defence  or  wr  retaliation ;  and  at  otlier 
times  treaties  for  trade  and  commerce  would 


Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  formally  annexed  to 
Itriiisb  dominions.  It  is  administered  by  a 
commissioner  under  the  roveraor  of  Bombay. 
Karachi  is  the  capital  and  chief  town;  It  lies  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Indus  delta,  and  by  the 
erection  of  clalMrate  harbor  works  It  bas  been 
mnde  one  of  the  most  iinpoHanl  sea-ports  in 
Western  India.  lis  population  (accortiing  to 
tlie  census  of  1881,  the  authority  for  all  these 
BtaiisUca)  is  73,560.  Tlie  other  large  towns  are 
Ilaidera>>ad.  46,153;  Shikarpur,  42.490.  Tliere 
is  constant  communication  between  Karachi 
and  llomhay  by  steamer;  and  the  province  is 
conneeti-il  by  rail  with  the  railway  system  of 
Vppcr  IiKlia. 

The  Church  Jtissionsry  Sociely  occupied 
Karachi  in  1850,  and  Halderabad  in  1857.  The 
success  has  l>eeu  small.  The  Ameiicau  Meth- 
odists began  work  in  Karachi,  largely  among 
nnevangeli;!ed  Europesns.  in  18^  or  1873. 
Education  has  made  rapid  progress  since  llie 
advent  of  British  power.  In  18.19-60  there 
were  only  30  government  schools;  in  1883-84 
there  were  340,  wllb  23,278  pupils.  There  are 
also  private  schools,  not  included  in  Hie  govern- 
menl  figures.  The  census  of  1981  returned 
over  27,000  males  and  over  3,000  females  as  un- 
der instriioiion,  and  nearly  77,000  males  and 
over  3,800  females  as  able  to  read  nnd  write. 
The  language  in  principal  use  is  Sindhi,  one  of 
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SlndtllH'i^  Doilllilloilii  (BriliUi  India),  a 
native  state  protected  by  the  piunniount  ixiwer 
of  British  India  (see  ariicle  Native  Stales). 
Otherwise  known,  from  its  chief  city,  as  Gwn- 
lior  Biate.  liuled  over  by  the  Maharaja  Siud- 
bia,  descendaut  of  one  of  the  great  Marallia 
piinces  of  the  lust  century,  Itie  situation  of 
Gwalior  is  norih  latitude  20°  18'  and  east  longi- 
tude 78'  13 ,  6S  miles  soutboF  Agra.  Bindhia's 
territories  consist  of  blocks  or  masses  of  coun- 
try intermingled  with  oilier  areas  belonging  to 
olJier  cbleftauis  or  tu  the  British  Goveruuient, 
Thus  any  attempt  at  detining  his  boundaries  is 
impossible.  The  population  numbers  (1881)  a 
little  over  3.100,000.  These  are  mostly  Hindus; 
Mohamniedaus  constitute  a  little  more  than  a 
twentieth  of  the  whole.  Few  native  states  In 
India  exceed  Siudhia's  in  size  and  importance. 
His  chief  city,  Gwalior,  is  reuowneii  as  con- 
taining some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hindu 
architecture  cxtanl.  and  as  llie  site  of  a  famous 
rock  fortress.  There  is  also  a  very  old  Jain 
temple  here. 

Gwalior  bas  been  occupied  by  tbe  American 
Presbyterians  as  a  mission  station.  There  are 
93  schools  with  nearly  8,000  jiupils  In  the  slate 
— rather  a  snudl  slKiwing  for  so  large  and  im- 
portant a  state. 

Siiidlil  Verainn.— The  Sindhi  belongs  to 
the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, a:id  is  sjMiken  in  the  province  of  Sind, 
belonging  tu  the  Bombay  Presidency.  A  tmns- 
iatiou  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  Issued  In 
1825  at  Serampore,  in  Arabic  cliariictcrs.  Be- 
tween the  years  1859  aud  1868  the  Gospels  and 
liie  Acts  were  pi-epared  by  the  Rev.  A.  Burn 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  pub- 
lished  in  1868  at  London  under  the  care  of  Itlr. 
A.  Burn  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Thie  work  of  translation  was  continued 
by  the  lievs.  Bum,  0.  W.  Isenberg,  and  O. 
Shirt,  and  a  complete  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  published  under  the  care  of  the 
Kev.  Joseph  Redman,  in  1889.  Besides  tbe 
New  Testament,  the  following  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  published:  Genesis,  translated 
by  the  Kev.  A.  Burn,  and  the  Psalms,  trans- 
laled  by  the  Rev.  G.  Shirt,  both  published  in 
1882;  Isaiah,  alsi)  translated  by  Mr.  Shirt,  pub- 
lished  in  1888.  Besides  the  Blndbi  version  in 
Arabic,  the  same  Society  published  at  Oxford 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  the  Hindi,  and  that  of 
John  in  the  Gurmukhi  character,  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Burn. 
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GumiMkLi. 

Sf-ngan,  a  city  in  llie  proviDce  of  Shensi, 
China,  hus  H  mosques,  3  Koniaa  Catbolic  ctiap- 
ela,  and  thefamousNtstoriimmoiuimeiitof  A.D. 
TSl.  In  188t  Ihe  Chioa  Inland  Mission  estab- 
lished a  stHtioQ  here,  which  ivas  desttuyed  in 
1883;  and  30  far.  (1889)  no  work  has  been  recom- 
menced  in  the  city  itself,  but  tbi'ee  missionaries 
and  assistanta  are  working  in  the  sunoundiDg 
plain. 

Silljtiauore,  an  island  about  27  miles  long. 
by  14  wide,  containing  an  area  of  206  square 
milt-s.  is  situated  at  tiiu  soutberu  exirtimity  of 
the  Mala^  peniDsula,  from  vbicb  it  is  separated 
by  a  strtiit  about  Ihree  quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  crown  colony  of  Great  Bril- 
ain  named  the  Straits  Settlements.  A  miml>cr 
of  small  islands  adjacent  to  !t  are  also  included 
iu  its  territory,  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  island 
are  Europeans  (3, 798),  Mnloj's  (33,155), 
Ciiinese  (86,766),  and  natives  of  India  (13,058) 
accor<iing  to   tlie  census  of   1861.     Singapore 
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underwent  a  thorough  revision;  and  in  1833  the 
Bible,  as  prepared  by  Messrs.  Armour,  Tolfrey, 
Chater,  and  Clougb,  was  published  at  Colomlw. 
A  new  translation,  which  (he  Rev.  Lanibricliof 
the  Church  Misdou  at  Cotia,  near  Colombo 
(whence  it  is  called  the  "Cotta  Version"),  had 
undertaken,  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Cotta,  1884, 
As  huth  these  versions  liad  their  merits,  and  as 
it  was  deemed  important  io  Itave  one  standard 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  a  revision  commit- 
tee was  appointed  iu  1853,  withaview  of  recon- 
ciling tbe  Colombo  and  Cotta  versions.  The 
Bible  thus  reTised  was  issued  in  1856,  and 
adopted  by  all  the  Protestant  communities.  In 
188.>  tbe  British  Bible  Society,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Kandy  Auxiliary,  supported 
by  the  Colombo  Auxiliary,  agreed  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  the  Bible.  The  Bev.  8.  Coles  ot 
the  Church  Misaonary  Society  has  undertaken 
tbe  cldef  labor  of  revision,  but  he  will  be 
assisted  by  a  committee  in  Ceylon,  appointed 
bj;  the  Auxiliaries  of  Colombo  and  Kandy,  who 
will  finally  revise  the  wovli. 
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a  weil-defende«l  liarlxir,  and  has  13^  mile 
ot  tramway.  The  climate  is  wann,  but  not  un- 
healthy. Missi<m  work  is  cnnled  on  by  the  8. 
P.  Q.,  with  1  missionary  at  tlie  town  of  Siuga- 
poi-e.  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  1  mis- 
Giimttry  and  wife;  and  In  1B89  tiie  Methodist 
E|>isoopal  Church  (North)  made  this  a  startin^- 

toiuC  and  prospective  headquarters  of  llieir 
[iilaysia  Mission— see  account  under  Metiiod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church  (North), —and  have  already 
a  large  force  of  B  missionaries,  8  assistunis,  1 
femalti  missionary, working  among  the  Ciiinese, 
the  Malays,  and  the  Tamils,  together  witli  an 
Anglo-Chinese  school  imd  a  meilical  work. 
Tiio  reiK)rt  shows  107  members,  8tfO  pupils  in 
Anglo  Chinese  school,  50  day-schoiars,  160 
Sabbath-scholars. 

Sliixliana,  a  town  in  the  Shaikhawati  dis- 
trict of  llie  Jaipur  state,  Rajpiitana.  India,  85 
miles  southwest  of  Delhi,  81)  miles  noith  ot 
Jaipur  City.  Population  (1881),  9,259,  Hindus 
and  ^loslem.!.  It  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  town, 
built  of  stoni.',  on  the  skirt'!  of  a  liill  of  purplish 
rocks,  60(1  feet  high.  Station  of  the  Gossuer 
Missionary  Society. 

SiiihHlcNe  Version,— Tlie  Slnhali  be- 
longs to  liie  ludic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family 
of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Ihesuuthem  part 
of  Ceylon,  from  Batticaloa  on  the  east  to  the 
river  Oldlaw  on  the  west,  and  in  the  interior. 
In  the  year  1739  the  four  Gospels,  translated 
by  tlie  Itev.  W.  Konjim,  a  Dutch  minister, 
were  publislied  at  Colombo,  under  the  care  ot 
the  Rev.  .T.  P.  Wetzei.and  in  a  revised  and 
corrected  form  in  1780  under  ilie  care  of  the 
Revs.  Fybrands  and  Piiiiipsz.  The  Acts  weie 
published  in  1771,  and  in  1778  the  New  Tesia- 
meniwasissuodfroni  the  press.  In  1775  a.  metri- 
cal version  of  the  Psalms  was  published  at 
Colombo,  and  republished  In  1778,  In  1763 
the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  as 
translated  by  Mr,  PhlUpsK,  were  also  publislted. 
■  When,  in  1813,  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  was   formed,  the   existing  translation 
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Sl-iilng,  a  prefectural  city  in   the  western 

5 art  of  Kiiusuh,  China,  noithwcst  ot  Lanchau. 
lissioii  stationof  tlieC.I.M,  (1885),-  imission- 
ailes,  wives,  and  assisliints, 

Slnlioris,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the 

Srovince  of  i>^youm,  not  far  from  that  city, 
[ission  out-stntion  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chnrch.  U.  S.  A.  (1868);  4  native  workers.  96 
church-members,  2  schools,  116  scliolars. 

SInoe  (Greenville),  a  town  in  Liberia,  West 
Africa,  150  miles  southeast  of  Monrovia. 
Wann,  but  heallhy.  Population,  fiOO  to  700, 
chiefly  Negroes,  Language  (at  Sinoe)  English. 
Religion  (at  Sinoe)  Christian,  ot  adjacent  tribes 
paganism.  Mission  station  Presbyterian 
CImrch  (North),  1846;  3  missionaries,  1  mis- 
sionary's wife,  1  out-station,  1  church,  100 
members.  1  school,  17  scholats.  Protestant 
Episco|>al  Church  (U.  S.  A.);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  83  communicants,  66  scholars.  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North);  1  missionary. 

Slo-ke,  a  station  of  the  Araoy,  China 
mission  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  with 
6  out-stations  and  193  church -members. 

SIplrok,  a  town  in  Northwestern  Batak- 
land,  Sumatra,  on  the  west  coast,  south  of 
Sigompuian.  Mission  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society;  I  ordained  missionary,  1 
female  missionary,  17  native  worlters,  7  out- 
slHlions,  450  communicants.  140  school-children. 

Sipoholoii,^  a  station  of  the  Riienish  Mis- 
sionary Society^  in  Sumatra,  East  ladies,  with  1 
ordained  missionary,  15  native  helpers,  S6 
communicants,  110  school-children. 
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SipollUttar,  a  tawD  !n  I'orlli  Sumatm, 
Dorthetist  of  PHntjumupitli.  Mission  stutiou 
of  tbe  Rhenisli  jjissiocsry  Socielj';  1  ordained 
missionary,  1  female  missiouury.  I  oiit-slation, 
TO  cuQimunicaDts,  1«J0  scliool-chlldreu. 

SIrler  (Ghodnadi),  a  tona  in  Poona  dis- 
trict. Bombay,  India,  on  lie  Gliod  River,  36 
miles  uurtlieast  of  I'oona,  34  miles  suutliwest  of 
Ahmadiiagnr.  The  countrr  around  is  Lilly  and 
imcultivated.  At  one  of  the  town's  suburbs  is 
held  yearly  a  Hindu  fair,  atWnded  by  8,000 
persons,  Popiiliition,  4.373.  Mission  statioa 
A.B.C.F.M,;  1  missionary  and  wife,  27  native 
helpers,  11  out-stalions,  and  an  induslrial  school. 

Slitof  (Sistova),  a  town  in  Bidgaiia,  on  Ibe 
Danube.  30  miles  east-sou i beast  of  Nicopolis, 
Popuklion  12.000.  Mission  station  of  tbe  Slelh- 
o<list  Episcopal  Chureb  (North);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  1  female  missiuuary,  3  native  ordained 
preachers,  7  other  helpers,  28  cbnrcb-membeis, 
50  Sabbath  scholars.  Here  also  there  weie 
printed  in  theycar  2,000volumes,  4S,000  pages, 

Sitapur,  a  town,  In  tbe  district  of  Uiidb, 
Northwest  Provinces,  India.  Mission  station  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North).  1861, 
1  missionaiy  and  wife,  1  single  lady.  48  Dative 
helpers,  40  church- members,  16  schools,  453 
scholars. 

SivSN,  a  city  in  Central  Asia  Minor,  at  quite  a 
high  altitude  and  with  a  cuol  climate.  Popula- 
tion of  dly  and  out-stations  128.450:  Turks,  Ar- 
menians,  Greeks,  Koords.  Jlission  station  of  tlie 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1855):  3  missionaries  and  wives, 
"!  native  helpers,  18  oul-stations.  3  churches, 
na  schools,  1.043  i-    '■  ■ 


Slave    Trade   and    niKMnnit.      The 

time  has  been  when  "  The  Slave  Trade  "  sug- 
gested tbe  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  when  in  the  stitliug  liold  of  a  small 
vessel  human  beings  were  packed  like  dead 
freight  that  neitberale  nor  drank  nor  breathed. 
It  needs  no  specially  vivid  fancy  to  paini  the  mis- 
ery that  filled  such  a  prison-house  under  ihe  moat 
favorable  circumstances.  Even  while  still  un- 
der tropic  skies,  the  festering  mass  was  thinned 
by  the  death  of  those  not  strong  enotigh  lo  endure 
such  misery  and  live.  But  when  storms  required 
thecuttiugoSof  tbe  slight  ventilation  ordinarily 
allowed,  or  when  a  contagious  disease  broke  out, 
then  death  held  high  carnival,  and  the  covetous 
wretches  who,  for  thesakeof  gold,  inflicted  such 
misery  on  their  fellow-men,  were  not  led  by 
their  great  losses  in  such  cases  lo  deal  very  mer- 
cifully with  survivors.  But  that,  thanks  to  tbe 
dilTusion  of  a  free  gospel,  has  all  passed  away.  It 
could  exist  stall  only  while  the  brotherhood  of 
man  set  forth  in  the  gospel  was  ifrnored  by  ahier- 
archlcal  church  that  would  not  allow  the  Word  of 
God  10  have  free  course  and  be  gloritied,  and 
itself  always  sided  with  those  who  promised  tbe 
largest  help  In  its  attainment  of  its  own  end, 
Tbe  old  Africanslave  trade  cuidd  not  live  in  the 
advancing  light  of  Ibe  gospel  any  more  than  Its 
victims  could  in  their  cramped  and  stifling 
prisons. 

Gradually  the  extirpation  of  slavery  in  Am- 
erica closed  that  market  for  slaves  and  rendered 
the  trade  unprofitable-  But  the  sysrem  was 
not  dead,  and  the  Arab  slave  trade  across  the 
Dark  Continent  from  Central  lo  Northeastern 
Africa  and  ihe  adjoining  lands  of  Ihe  Levant 
took  tbe  place  of  thatacrosstbe  Atlantic  Ocean, 
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The  iiiissiouary,  at  least  the  Protestant  mis- 
sioiiaij  (ive  cannot  say  as  much  for  former  Papal 
missionaries  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo.  See 
Wilson's  Western  Africa.  •  p.  384)  has  alwuya 
been  the  decided  <-nemy  of  the  slave  trade, 
whether  with  America  or  Moslem  countries,  and 
it  is  to  him  more  than  to  others  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  its  liurrors  and 
abominations.  In  this  connection  the  name  of 
David  Livingstone  will  never  be  forgotten,  nnd 
lately  we  are  happy  to  add  to  il  that  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie. 

We  learn  something  of  the  slave  trade  now 
carried  on  by  Moslem  Arabs  from  the  pages  of 
modern  travellers.  November  34lh.  1883,  H. 
M.  Stanley  was  steaming  up  the  Congo  on  his 
way  lo  Stanley  Falls,  not  far  from  the  month  of 
the  Werre  as  it  comes  in  from  the  noi'ih:  he 
looked  fur  the  town  of  Mawembe,  which  he  had 
passed  in  his  first  voyage  down  ihe  liver.  The 
site  was  there,  the  clearingin  Ihe  forest,  and  the 
white  paths  up  the  himks,  hut  not  a  house  or 
living  thing  was  to  be  seen.  The  pahsiule  hud 
disappeared.  The  leaves  of  the  hanami  trees 
were  scorched  and  their  stems  blackened,  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  fire  that  had  wiped  out  the 
town  a  few  days  before.  Three  days  later  he 
sent  a  boat  to  ascertain  what  slate-colored  object 
was  floating  down  stream,  and  found  Ihe  bodies 
of  two  women  bound  together  with  coixls. 
This  tragedy  bad  taken  phice  only  twelve  hours 
bctoie.  Soon  after  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
horde  of  banditti,  300  strong,  with  a  like  num- 
ber of  domestic  slaves  and  women.  Sixteen 
months  had  they  been  engaged  In  thi-ir  n*ork  of 
slaughter.  They  had  desolated  a  region  of  84,- 
570  square  miles,  just  2,000  square  miles  larger 
thanlrelaud;  llSvllhigesin43distrIctshadl)een 


grown  up  man  among  them.  Five  expeditious 
I  all  had  already  carried  as  many  captives 
away  as  these  possessed.  I'o  obtain  these  2.300 
they  must  have  shot  3.B0O  men,  while  1,300 
more  had  perished  by  the  way  froiw  hunger  and 
despair.  On  an  average,  six  persons  had  been 
killed  to  obtain  each  puny  child  in  the  en- 
campment, Tlie  slaves  were  fettered  in  groups 
of  twenty  chained  together:  such  fruits  as  could 
be  founa  were  thrown  down  before  each  gang, 
to  fight  for  as  they  migiii,  and  the  odors  and 
abominations  of  the  crowded  camp  were  simply 
horrible.  The  bones  of  matiy  stared  through 
the  skin  that  hting  in  fiabby  wrinkles.  He 
adds,  ■■How  small  a  number  of  them  will  see 
tbe  end  of  their  journey,  God  only  knowsl" 
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Hlavery  if  only  they  were  nmt  hapiized  and  not  sold  to 

trade,  thevoueht  to  have  hean  the  flrsi  tn  oppose  it,y»c 
when  Cardinal CibotoiTnrd  the  close  nl  tlip  eevenieenlh 

ahomlnableabiise  ofiipltlnR  Hlaies  nas  etHTcontiDUed.' 
the  miwilonnrfeti  thniwht  II,  Impassible  lo  doanythin(- 
becniise  the  Datives  had  very  little  to  trade  saieelaTes 
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The  process  of  Iheir  capliiie  Is  as  boriid,  hs 
tbeir  couditbii,  when  ilr.  Stauley  saw  them, 
was  full  of  luiseiy.  Tlie  Arabstcals  upstealtU- 
ily  at  midnight  through  the  darl^ness  to  the 
(loomed  town:  uo  souud  save  the  chiralDE  of  iu- 
secls  disturbs  the  sleepers,  till  suademy  the 
torch  is  applied  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  Uames  of  the  grass  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
deadly  musliet  sliools  dowu  the  men  as  fust  as 
they  appear.  Many  succeed  in  reachiug  the 
shelK'i'  of  tJie  woods,  but  the  womeu  una  ciiil- 
dreii  are  seized  aud  carried  olT.  Mr  Slauley  esti- 
mated that  the  result  of  the  slaughter  was  only 
two  perceut  of  the  previous  populatiou.audlhat 
even  that  was  reduced  1o  one  per  cent  before 
they  reached  their  destination  (The  Congo,  II. 
138-151). 

Tiiia  account  of  the  great  explorer  is  couftrined 
by  the  following  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  J,  A.  Bain 
("Minsiotiarj-  Review  of  the  World."  188B,  679). 
His  station  is  in  Ukukwi  at  Maiiidu,  35  miles 
nortliwest  of  Lake  Nyassa,  on  the  Ktwlra  Itiver. 
He  writes:  "At  daybreak,  March  I5th,  we  were 
awoke  by  a  number  of  shots  fired  in  rapid  suc- 
cession; we  were  told  it  was  Mereri  wiili  two 
bauds  of  Arabs.  The  surprise  was  complete. 
More  than  thirty  women  with  babes  and 
several  girls  were  captured.  The  men.  only 
Italf  awake,  tried  to  defend  their  wives  and 
children,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  mur- 
derous firing.  The  Aralis  eutrenched  them- 
selves ill  a  bamboo  stockade,  then  glutted 
their  lust  on  their  captives.  Two  children, 
whose  weeping  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
motliers  disturbed  the  orgies,  were  flung  into 
the  llainesof  abui'uiiig  house.  The  two  follow- 
ing days  were  spent  in  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing the  villages.  The  citile  are  Mereri's. 
The  women  are  claimed  by  the  Arabs,  who  will 
sell  them  when  Ihcvtireof  ihem.  They  left, 
after  burning  everything  that  could  be  burned." 

An  Englisli  missionitvy  at  Kibnuga  on  Lake 
Tanganyika  wrilesin  18(SI  ("Missionary  Herald" 
1888.  5«3):  "  At  night  we  could  see  the  vi|. 
lages  everywhere  iu  flames,  ihe  people  Becing 
for  refuge  to  the  lake,  and  the  bnuands  leading 
away  the  women  and  chlldi-en  iu  loug  files- 
A  poor  old  woman  as  she  was  led  away  caught 
hold  of  the  clolhiug  of  the  missionary,  and 
begged  him  to  save  her,  but  she  was  hauled 
away  by  the  rope  that  was  n>und  her  neck; 
auolher  received  a  wound  from  tlie  butt  end  of 
a  pistol.  Wliere  yesterday  we  sought  to  imi>art 
insiruciion  and  comfort,  now  reigus  the  silence 
of  a  desert." 

The  Kev  Cbauncey  Maples,of  the  Universities 
Mission,  siiys  that  during  a  residence  of  six  or 
Bevcu  years  lie  had  never  gone  TO  miles  from 
AlasHsi  without  meeting  a  caravan  of  filaves. 
One  it!  them  numbered  'J.OOO.  and  aecoi'diag  to 
Mr.  Stanley  that  number  must  represent  an 
amount  of  bmcliery  and  an  extent  of  terrllnry 
turned  from  populous  villages  into  a  de^rt  Ihnt 
Isappiilling  to  think  of  ("Missloonry  Herald" 
18&1.  13.'»). 

Dr.  Kerr  Cross  writes  from  Karonga  in  April, 
I8S9  ("Missionurv  Henild"  1889.  413);  "For 
five  weeks  the  Arabs  have  harassed  us  con- 
stantly. They  hide  in  the  woods  and  murder 
men  as  thev  pass  to  and  from  their  gardens,  A 
few  days  s)Dce  a  party  of  WankondB  were  thus 
attacked:  one  was  killed  and  another  wounded. 
The  Arabs  cut  oS  the  heail  of  their  victim  and 
fled  home,  aiid  it  is  now  stuck  on  a  pole  In  their 
stockade.    Another  was  in  the  woods  cutting 
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trees  for  a  house,  when  Aral)s  fired  on  him, 
piercing  bis  shoulder.  Again  a  band  of  our 
men  were  fired  on  by  Arabs  hidden  in  the  long 
p-asn;  only  one  was  shot,  and  he  was  brought 
in  carrying  a  piece  of  his  Intestines  in  Lis  hand, 
and  of  course  be  soon  died.  A  week  ago  we  were 
awoke  at  midnight  by  a  volley  liiud  quite  near 
on  r  home.  In  a  few  minutes  every  man  waa 
at  liis  post  on  the  stockade,  but  only  one  old 
woman  was  killed;  three  bullets  bad  gone 
thiougli  her  body,  and  yet  she  lived  till  yester- 
day. What  would  be  the  fate  of  these  poor 
villagers  should  the  missionaries  be  driven 
off?* 

Livingstone,  inhis  "Last  Journals"  (69-63), 

fives  some  account  of  the  brutalilieij  ou  the  road, 
unelflth,  1866,  he  passed  a  woman  tied  by  the 
neck  to  a  tree  and  dead;  she  coidd  not  keep  up 
with  the  rest,  and  iu  order  that  she  should  not 
become  the  property  of  another  she  was  thus 
despatched.  Dr,  Livingstone  saw  others  tied 
up  in  tlie  same  way,  and  one  lying  in  the  path 
iu  a  pool  of  blood.  June  26th  he  passed  another 
woman  lying  dead  in  the  road.  Bystanders  told 
how  an  Arab  had  killed  her  early  that  morning, 
in  anger  that  he  must  lose  the  money  paid  for 
her,  because  she  was  too  exhausted  to  walk  any 
further.  His  "Last  Journals,"  pp.  383-386, 
gives  an  account  of  a  merciless  and  unprovoked 
massacre  of  hundreds  of  native  women  and 
others. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  the  regular 
price  for  girls  from  lOto  15  years  of  age  Is  from 
$80.00  to  ¥100.00;  boys  from  7  to  II,  f60.00  to 
$80.00;  yoimg  women  from  16  to  22,  $50.00  to 
tW.OO;  and  young  men  from  15  to  96,  $30.00  to 
$50  00.  They  rarely  sell  a  man  over  2n  years 
old.  These  slavesai-ecarrled  to  various  Moslem 
countries  by  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  by  Moslems  alone  in  the 
open  market  under  the  shadow  of  the  mosque  of 
the  prophet  at  Mecca  ("Missionary  Herald" 
1888,  93). 

As  to  the  guilt  of  Mohammedans  in  connec- 
tion with  the  slave  trade.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  is 
very  outspoken,  and  for  thirty  years  he  has 
been  in  constant  iotercoui'se  with  them.  He 
says  ("  Missionary  Herald  "  1888,  561); 

1.  "  I  do  not  know  in  Africa  a  Moslem  state 
whose  ruler  does  not  permit,  and  often  himself 
practise  on  his  own  subjects,  and  in  ways  bar- 
barously atrocious,  the  hunting  and  sale  of 
slaves. 

2.  "It  is  only  Moslems  who  ravage  Africa  by 
slave  raids  and  slave  tiading. 

8.  "Where  the  slave  irade  is  prohibited  by 
Christian  powers,  I  do  not  know  a  Moham- 
medan who  does  not  advocate  slavery  and  de- 
clan;  himself  ready  to  buy  or  sell  Negro  slaves. 

4.  "1  know  personally  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  in  that  part  of  Africa  under  the  Ottoman 
Sultan,  many  places  where  the  slave  trade  and 
the  passage  of  the  sad  caravans  take  place 
with  the  complicity  of  Turkish  authorities. 

5.  "Never  to  my  knowledge  has  any  mufti  or 
teacher  of  the  Koran  protested  against  this  in- 
famous traflic.  On  the  contrary,  in  their  con- 
versation they  recognize  it  as  authorized  by 
the  Koran  for  true  believers  as  regards  inlldels. 

6.  "Never  to  my  knowledge  has  any  cadi  or 
Moslem  judge  pronounced  a  judgment  which 
implied  the  condemnation  of  slavery,  but  all 
have  sided  with  the  teachers  and  expounders  of 
the  Koran, " 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  more  than  barely 
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allude  to  the  uuutiemble  beaslliuess,  as  <^ell  us 
cvuellj',  of  Ibese  Musleiii  sliLve  ti'adeis.  iu  cou- 
nectioii  with  the  mutilation  of  boj's;  for  though 
the  vast  luftjority  die  after  the  openiliou,  jet. 
as  thu  market  vnlue  of  ihe  survivors  is  greaier 
ou  Hccoiiul  of  it  than  would  hnve  beeu  Ihe 
price  of  the  wliole,  the  horiid  woib  goes  ou;  to 
stiy  uuthing  of  nuothev  hnrdly  k'ss  cruel  opera- 
tiou  performed  ou  girls,  to  oi-rtifj  to  their  piir- 
chusei's  -.liiil  they  have  uot  beeu  outraged  nfter 
ltaperfi>rm»nce. 

The  following  Miummry  of  nu  ofliciiil  paper. 
rend  in  the  Auti-slavery  Cuufereuceiit  Brussels, 
aud  printed  iti  IbeLoudou  "Times"'  conceruiug 
the  Trade  tu  Circassian  Women, gives  iiii  idea  ot 
the  difficulty  of  upi-ocliug  ihe  system  in  Moslem 
communilits.  "The  Porte  cauuoi  see  its  wuv 
(clearjloeuter  into  any  prucli<'aleugai;emeutsiii- 
ectiug  the  tline-hotiored  iiud  deep-rooieil  usages 
esgeulially  eounecled  with  the  domestic  cundt- 
lions  of  the  Mussulman  social  fabric.  All  the 
conventions  and  treatieson  the  slave  trade  refer 
to  Africau  Blaves:  but  as  i«ganls  white  Circas- 
sians, it  would  be  impossible,  short  of  a  radical 
social  revolution,  to  prevent  the  existing  ItatUc, 
wlilch  Is  iiuite  an  ordinary  thing,  foriuiug  part 
of  the  doineslic  institutions  of  the  country,  und 
having  a  close  connectioo  wiih  ils  religious 
tenets  aud  usages." 

SIrv6  Version.— The  Slave  belongs  to  the 
languages  of  North  Aujerica,  aud  is  spoken  by 
the  ludians  of  the  station  ou  the  Mackenzie 
River.  Cauada.  A  truuslation  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels was  made  by  Bishop  Bompus,  wiiich,  at  Ihe 
reijiiest  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Reeve.  Archdeacon 
of  Port  Chipemayau,  supjiorted  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  was  published  at  Limdou 
in  1863  by  the  British  nud  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Tbe  work  ot  printing  was  commenced 
iu  1881,  but  was  minsideralily  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  sending  proofs  to  Mr.  Reeve. 
This  ediilon  was  printed  in  Ihe  Roman  chamc- 
ter.  In  1SN4  the  same  Society  also  published 
an  edilion  of  the  same  Gospels  in  syllabic  char- 
acters for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  E. 
A.  Watkins.  Thus  far  1,268  portions  were  dis- 
posed of. 

Slavonic  Verxlon. — The  Slavonic  be- 
longs to  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Aryan 
fatutly  of  languages.  The  different  trilies 
speaking  this  language  were  converted  toCbrls- 
tianity  through  the  labors  of  Methodius  aud 
Cyril,  "  who.  contrary  lo  the  course  pursued  by 
^vier.  but  aoiicinatmg  the  labors  of  uiodcm 
and  Protestant  Alissions  and  Bible  Suclelies. 
conferred  on  those  half-savage  nations  tbe  ines- 
timable blessing  of  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  Bible."  Cyril,  who  understood  the  Slavic 
language,  succeeded  in  making  i!  available  for 
lilerniT  purposes  by  inventing  a  suitable  alpha- 
bet. l]c  translated  not  only  llie  liturgy  and  the 
pericopes  into  Slavic,  but  also  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  after  his  death 
(February  I4tb,  889)w«s  completed  by  Method- 
ius. The  Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Sep- 
luagint,  the  New  after  the  Greek  text  of  the  so. 
called  Consfaiiiinopolitau  version.  Passing 
over  minor  codices  still  extant,  we  only  men. 
tion  that  a  complete  Bible  codex  of  14£W  is  at 
Oxford,  aud  three  others  of  1499  at  Moscow. 

After  tbe  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  tbe 
Psalter  was  published  first  (Cracow,  1481-1491; 
Cetynia,  149j);  the  four  Gospels  were  published 
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in  1513  at  Ugi'Owallachi;  and  the  complete  New 
Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms,  alUstrog. 
iu  1580.  Iu  the  year  following,  the  entire  Bible 
was  published  at  the  instance  of  the  Rutbenian 
prince,  <.'onstantine  Ostn^ki  (Ustrog,  15U1). 
This  edition  wan  often  i-epnuted  (Mobcow,  10iS8, 
nat;  Kief,  ITo8.  IT79,  1788,  eic;  St.  Pelers- 
burg,  n3u-39.  1731,  1750,  17S7,  1759.  1763, 
1703,  1778,  1784.  1797,  1W>.  1808,  1811.  1815, 
1822,  1862,  18H3).  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  which  also  cin'ulntes  the  Sla- 
vonic vei*ion,  disiMisi'd.  up  to  March  31st,  1889, 
of  876.918  portions  of  Ihe  Scriptures. 


(tfpecii 


John  3:  16.) 


TiKW  Ecr-803KioEft  Erz  mioz,  iSkw 
ii  Cfia  CEOEro  cahhoijo^haiio  aaaz  e^h, 

AA  BCAKZ  B'EPSAH''B'A  Ollb,'HE   ROrHB- 
HETS,  HO  HiWATb  aiHB^Ta  B'felHUfl. 

Slavii.— The  Slavs  belong  to  the  Aryan  or 
In  do-European  family  of  nations,  aud  the 
group  in  which  they  are  classed  is  coiitmonly 
called  Ihe  Slavo-Gerinano-Lithiiauian  group. 
Comparative  philology  has  proved  the  intimate 
counecliou  and  relationship  existing  between 
these  three  members  of  tbe  group  aud  Latin. 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit, 

The  primitive  liislotj  of  the  Slavs  and  date 
of  their  immigrations  inio  Europe  are  covered 
Willi  the  veil  of  darkness,  like  those  of  many 
other  nations.  It  is  generallj  supposed  Ihat 
tliev  appeared  in  Europe  after  tlie  Gemmns, 
autl  that  their  original  settlements  extended  be- 
tween  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Don  and 
Dnieper,  and  b^und  the  Dnieper  towards  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Bailie  Sea  and  the  river 
Vistula,  und  towards  the  aoutli  not  fariher  than 
the  river  Pripel.  But  between  the  M  aud  4th 
century  A. D.  they  are  found  occupying  a  dis- 
trict tlie  approximative  boundaries  of  which 
werei  from  the  river  fiiemen  as  far  as  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river  Duna;  from  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  over  the  Valdai  Heights  as  far  as  Ihe 
mouth  of  the  Oka;  ou  the  east,  a  line  stretch- 
ing from  the  Uka  to  Kieff  and  from  there  lo 
the  river  Boog,  while  on  the  west  the  line  ex- 
tended to  tbe  Cai-palhian  3Iountaius  and  Ihe 
upper  Vistula.  Towards  Ihe  end  ot  tbe  5th  or 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  tbe  Slavs  occu- 
pied the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube;  they 
soon  crossed  over  and  took  iiossesslou  of  its 
southern  banks,  whence  they  spread  them- 
selves as  far  down  as  Albauia.  Thessaly,  Epirus. 
and  even  the  Peloponnesus. 

According  to  some,  these  immigrailona  of 
the  Slavs  Into  Ihe  Balkan  Peninsula  began  in  the 
3d  or  4lh  century  and  lasted  till  the  7lh.  In  the 
7th  century  a.D.  the  Servians  and  Croats,  mov- 
iug  from  tbe  Carpiktliiau  Mountains,  occupied 
the  present  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herr.egoviua,  and 
pushed  on  into  Croatia  and  Dalmalia.  The 
region  arouud  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Oder  were 
likewise  occupied  by  Slavs,  who,  however,  like 
the  Baltic  Slavs,  were  swallowed  up  In  aud 
amalgamated  with  the  German.s;  but  Ihe  Slavs 
in  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Carintliia.  and  Krnina 
have  maintained  their  own  ground,  though  tlie 
Germans  have  considerably  encroached  upon 

ITie  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Slavs  is  the  turning-point  In  their  history;  and 
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t  their  history  lakes  a 


Dite  shape 
IS  broiigbt 

abniLt  by  the  combiQed  efl'ons  of  two  brolhers, 
Oyi'il  hikI  JIuthMlius.  natives  of  Siitoulca.whoiii 
afl  the  l^lav-i  venenite  as  their  apostles  aud 
"  illuiuiuiitiirn,"  and  whom  they  worsliip  as 

nlium 

at  ihut  time  eould  iuitwrt.  aud  ou  account  of 
hiii  eruiiittoD  be  was  liouored  nitb  the  title  of 
" pliilosopher. "  OiviDgupiill  the  honorsaiid 
cmDhnncnts  to  whicli  Ihey  might  liave  easily 
attaiuetl.  the  two  brothers  weut  to  PatinoDia  nt 
the  request  of  Prince  Itusllslav,  to  preuch 
Cbristiaiiity  amoug  llie  Slavs  of  Panuoiiia. 

Here  they  devoted  themselves  l<)  llic  spread- 
ing i)f  the  gijspel,  ftad  the  tninslnlioit  of  the 
Scriptures  uiid  tlie  most  eeaenttul  liturgical 
hooka.  Cyril  revised  a  Slavic  alphuhet,  con- 
structed ou  [he  batiis  and  model  ol  the  Greek, 
whichisstillkuownbrtheuameof  ''Kyiillitza" 
(Kyrlll's  alphabet).  It  couslsted  of  38  letters, 
24  of  TChich  were  the  34  letleia  of  the  Greek 
alpliHbet, while  14  others  were  devised  by  Cyril 
to  express  sonuds  peculiar  to  the  Slavic  speech, 
anil  for  which  tliere  vrere  no  cori'espoiiding 
Greek  letters.  lu  sitite  of  the  oppositiou  of  the 
Qernian  clergy,  Cjril  aud  Melhoillus  succeeded 
in  obtaiuiug  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and 
he  allowed  them  to  use  the  Slavonic  language 
in  the  church  services.  Duriug  a  visit  to  Bome, 
In  889,  Cyril  died,  aged  48  years;  while  Me- 
tliodiiis  returned  to  Moravia,  having  tieen  ap- 
pointed its  bishop  by  the  Pope.  But  he  soon 
found  his  posiiiou  shaken  by  the  virulent  oi>- 
posltlou  of  the  German  clergy,  was  dispossessed 
of  his  liishopric,  and  died,  it'is  said,  in  prisou  in 
88-J. 

The  total  number  of  the  Slavs  is  estimated  at 
about  90,000.000,  distributed  in  round  numbers 
ns  follows;  llusaianspover  60, 000.000;  Bulgarians, 
4,000,000;  Herbo-Oroats  and  Slovenes  about 
7,000.000;  Tcliekho  (czecb)  Mortivians  and  Slo- 
vaks, T,000,0()0;  Poles  abouHO, 000.000:  aiidSer- 
bO'Ijans:ttIaasabout  150,000,  According  to  their 
religious  deimmiiiations,  about  68,000,000  Slavs 
belong  to  the  Eastern  or  Orthoilox  Church; 
20,00t).0O0  to  the  Catholic;  l,fi<  ).^)00  to  the  Prot- 
estant; and  about  800,000  are  Mohammedans. 
To  the  Eiistern  Church  belong  the  Russians, 
the  ISutgarlans,  and  the  Servians;  to  the  Catholic 
Churcb  belong  the  Poles,  Ibe  Tchelibo-Morn- 
viaiis  and  Slovaks,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes. 
The  Protestant  Slavs  are  distributed  as  follows; 
Slovaks,  640,000;  Poles.  500.000;  Tchekho-Mo- 
ravlans,  150,000;  Serbo-Lausntiaus,  130,000; 
Slovcucs,  15,000;  Servians,  18.000;  Bulgarians, 
5,000.  The  Mohammedan  Slavs  are  found 
cliiefly  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (500,000), 
and  Bulgaria  (about  350,000).  who,  however, 
have  retained  and  speak  their  respective  Slavic 
dialects. 

According  to  their  geographical  distribution, 
the  Slavs  are  divided  mtw  (1)  Southeastern 
Slavs,  comprising  the  Russians,  the  Servians, 
the  Croats,  the  Slovenes,  and  the  Bulgiiriatis; 
(2)  Western  Slavs,  comprising  Bohemians  or 
Tchukhs  (with  their  subdivisions,  projiet 
Tchekhs,  Moravians,  and  Slovaks),  Lansatian 
Serbs  (divided  into  upperaiid  lower  Lansatians), 
and  Poles.  Accordingly  the  Slavic  languages 
are  also  divided  into  two  branches:  (1)  South- 
easlem,  including  the  Russian,  the  Bulgarian. 
the  Servian,  the  Croat,  aud  the  Slovene,  with  all 
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their  local  dialects.  (3)  Western,  including  the 
Bahamian,  the  Polish,  aud  the  Serbo-Lansiitian, 
with  all  lUeir  local  dialects.  The  Catholic  Slavs 
use  the  Latin  language  in  their  churcli  services 
and  the  Latin  alphabet  in  their  literatures,  while 
the  Orthodox  Slavs  use  the  "  Kyrillitza,"  with 
some  partial  modifications,  in  their  writing,  aud 
the  •■Church-Slavonic"  in  their  chui-ches.  This 
"Church-Slavonic"  language  is  the  Palso- 
Sloveuic  of  Cyril's  translatiou  of  the  Scriptures, 
changed  and  modified  according  to  the  orthog- 
raphy and  grammatical  construction  or  forms 
of  the  Itusdan.  I'he  most  ancient  manuscript 
of  the  Kyrillitza  which  bears  a  certain  dale,  is 
the  " Oslromirov's  Gospel,"  written  in  1068  for 
a  Russian  prince  named  Ostromir.  There  are 
otiter  manuscripts,  written  in  another  alphabet, 
kuown  aa  the  "  Glagolitza."  which  date  prob- 
ably as  far  back  as  this,  and  peihups  are  older. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  the  ninth 
aud  the  tenth  centuries  there  existed  various 
Slavic  dialects,  just  as  we  Hud  them  now;  but 
these  dielects  were  nearer  and  much  more  intel- 
ligible to  each  other  than  at  present.  The 
differences  did  not  relate  so  much  to  lexico- 
logical distinctions,  as  to  distinctions  in  sound 
and  pronunciaUon.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
ancient  Bulgarian  wordpunforponl (road,  way) 
was  written  and  pronounced  pool  in  Russian 
just  as  it  is  to-day.  This  explains  how  the 
work  accomplished  by  Cyril  and  Methodius 
was  accessible  to  all  the  Slavs  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  bow  the  literary  productions  of 
one  Slavic  tribe  could  be  very  easily  transcribed 
and  appropriated  by  another.  B»t  in  the  course 
of  time  these  various  Slavic  dialects  have  tended 
to  diverge  more  and  more  from  each  other, 
until  at  the  present  time  they  form  quite  distinct 
languages.  The  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet  by 
the  Catholic  Slavs  and  of  the  Kvrillitza  by  the 
Orlliodox  tends  to  make  this  cfiver^ence  Still 
wider,  as  it  makes  tlieir  literatures  unintelli^le 
to  each  other.  The  common  Bulgarian  or  Ser- 
vian of  to-day  can  hardly  understand  the  spoken 
or  literary  language  of  the  Pole  or  the  Bohemian; 
■or  can  the  Slovak  or  the  Slovene  comprehend 
the  Russian.  Then  the  foreign  linguistic  ele- 
ments that  have  entered  into  the  lexicological 
formations  of  the  respective  dialects  have  in- 
creased the  differences.  German  and  Latin 
have  had  a  great  Influence  over  the  Western 
Slavs,  while  Greek.  Turkish,  and  other  foreign 
languages  have  exerted  a  similar  influence  upon 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Servian,  and  the  Russian. 
In  grammatical  forms  and  consiniction  all  the 
modern  Slavic  dialects,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bulgarian,  have  retained  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Palaco-Slovenic  language,  and  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter  will  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  mastering  and  understanding  the 
various  Slavic  dialects. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  that  many  fanci- 
ful derivations  atid  esplanatioiis  of  the  word 
"Slav"  have  been  given.  The  most  probable 
one  is  that  the  word  is  derived  fi'Om  SIovo, 
wbich  means  "  word "  or  "  speech,"  and  the 
name  in  its  ancient  orthography  is  "Slovyanin," 
which  the  Russians  have  converted  into  "Slav- 
yanin"  aud  the  Europeans  into  "  Slavs,"  So 
Slovyanin  means  the  "  man  of  speech,"  while 
the  Germans,  the  nearest  neighbors  of  the 
Slavs  iu  olden  time,  were  and  are  still  called 
by  the  Slavs,  Nyemtzl,  from  "  nyem,"  meaning 
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Slovaktt. — The  Slovaks  are,  strictly  apeak 
ing,  only  a  branch  of  the  Bohemian  race  aud 
their  language  may  be  considered  as  a  diHlett 
of  the  Bohemian  language.  Bnt  of  late  yeais 
a  aeparalisl  movemeut  lias  risen  among  tUcm 
and  they  are  trying  to  form  a  lileramre  of  llieir 
own  and  to  be  tiealed  as  a  nation  apart  from 
the  Bohemians,  which  is  I'ather  a  sad  comment 
upon  the  much-vaunted  theory  of  panslaM'.m 

The  Slovaka  inhabit  the  northwest  of  Hiin 
gary,  and  number  over  two  millions  The 
LTeaier  mass  of  them  (1,583,000)  belong  to  tlie 
Kotnan  Catholic  Church  and  640,000  are  Prol 


half  of  the  9lli  century  by  German  preachers; 
and  later  on  in  the  same  century  Methodius, 
the  Slavic  apostle,  introduced  among  Ihem 
orthodox  Chnstianity,  together  with  the  Slavic 
liturgy.  But  this  orthodox  Christianity  could 
not  be  maintained  for  along  time,  aud  after 
the  death  of  Alethodius  (885)  it  vras  replaced  by 
Latin  Christianity  and  the  Latin  liturgy,  lu 
907  A.D.  the  Hungariaus  put  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  tiie  great  Moravian  kingdom, 
which  had  united  under  one  sccplie  the 
Slavs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  the 
Slovaks.  In  999  the  country  of  the  Slovaks 
was  conquered  by  tiie  Poles,  hut  soon  afler 
they  fell  again  under  the  Hungarians,  viho 
practically  put  an  end  to  their  political  inde- 
pendence. They  preserved,  however,  their  local 
liberties  and  national  immunilics  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  the  15th  century  the  doctrines  ol 
Husa  found  warm  adherenls  and  FollowerH 
among  them.  The  dispersion  of  the  Hussites 
and  the  emigration  of  tiie  Bohemian  and  Atora- 
vian  brethren  sirenglhened  slill  more  the  SI o- 
vakian  reformed  party,  and  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage along  ivitli  Uobemian  liooks  was  estab- 
lished among  them.  Lnlher's  reformation  like- 
wise foundan  entrance  among  the  Slovaks — not 
only  among  thecommon  people,  but  also  am<mg 
the  nobility.  But  a  Catholic  reaction,  which 
mauifesled  itself  as  far  back  as  the  16lh  cen- 
tury, gnidually  recovered  its  ascendancy,  and 
though  it  could  not  entirely  put  down  Proif 


about  the  end  of  the  last  century  provoke<1  a 
counter-movement  on  the  part  of  the  Slovaks. 
■who  defended  Iheir  nationality  and  language 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Hungarians 
by  developing  a  national  literature  of  their 
own.  Altliough  the  lot  of  the  Slovaks  un<]cr 
the  stem  rule  of  the  Hungarians  is  not  n  very 
enviable  one,  stilt  the  iialional  sentiment  among 
them  is  so  strong  that  the  elfoits  of  the  Hunmi- 
rians  to  keep  them  di>wu  and  to  denationaUze 
them  will  pi'ove  vain. 

Slovak  Version.— The  Slovak  belongs  to 
the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Airan  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Slovalis,  who  live 
in  thenorthwest  of  Hungarv,  and  wlio  are  either 
ProtesranlB  or  Roman  Catholica.  The  former 
read  the  Bohemian  Bible,  and  number  about 
500,000;  the  latter,  whose  number  is  1,300.000, 
bad  only  the  dominical  Gospels  and  epistles. 
published  in  their  language  at  Buda  in  1818- 
1822.     In  the  year  1831   an   entire  Bihle  was 


publisiiLd  for  their  benefit  at  Grai).  The  trans- 
iatiou  oLiginally  made  by  Beruolak  nas  edited 
bj  Carrm  Georg  Palkowicz.  in  two  volumes. 
In  the  year  1888  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  an  edition  of  I'lilkow  icz's 
New  Testament,  with  approved  iind  allemalive 
nadmgs  iu  Itomau  characters,  lo^tciid  of  ttie 
Gothic  as  originally  published  bv  the  editor. 
Lp  to  March  31st,  1889.  about  20,000  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  were  disposed  of. 

SI  Ol  ones.— The  Slovenes  inhabit  the  dis- 
IricN  of  Carinlhia,  Kraina.  Stjria,  and  Islria  in 
Auhtiiu  and  number  ahout  one  aud  oue-lliird 
mdlions  They  are  classed  among  the  Soiith- 
easlem  Slavs,  and  their  langiia^'  forms  a  branch 
of  the  South  Slavic  dialects.  It  bears  a  slrone 
relationship  to  the  Serbo-Croatiau  language,  ana 
in  ils  lexicology  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Bulgarian.  The  Slovenes  heloug  to  tlie  Homan 
Catholic  Church,  with  the  exception  of  about 
IS.OOO  Protesianis,  and  llieyall  use  the  Latin 
alphabet,  wiih  some  slight  modifications,  iu  their 
literature.  The  Slovenes  settled  in  these  parts  of 
Europe  iu  the  6tb  century;  aud  about  tiie  end 
of  the  8ih  they  fell  imdcr  the  dominion  of 
Ihc  Fnmks  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great. 
Their  petty  princes  were  allowed  l<i  rule  over 
them  as  vassals  of  the  Franks  until,  in  the 
ciMii-se  of  lime,  the  country  was  entirely  suliju- 

Silled  10  tiermim  rulera,  and  ever  since  lias 
irnied  a  part  of  Austria.  Christianity  was  in- 
IriHluced  among  the  Slovenes  in  the  Tth  cen- 
tury by  preachers  who  came  to  them  from 


pecially  after  Ihc  Frnnkish  conquosi  of  the 
country,  the  Calliolic  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
Vtrgilius(knowuas  the  apostle  of  the  Slovenes), 
succeeded  iu  tstablishing  Catholic  Chiistianity 
among    the    Slovenes    through    his    German 

SirvacherB.  That  the  Slavic  apostles  Cyril  imd 
ilethodius  ever  labored  among  ilie  Slovenes  is 
dtmbtful,  still  there  arc  some  very  high  tiuthor- 
ities  on  the  Slavic  languages  who  claim  that  the 
language  In  which  tue  ori^nal  Iraiislaiion  of 
theficnptnres  was  made  by  St. Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius was  the  language  of  the  Slovenes,  and 
not  that  of  the  Bulgarians.  Hence  they 
call  it  Falxo- Sloven ic  iu  distinction  from  the 
Neo-Slovenic.  The  most  ancient  linguistic  m- 
mains  of  this  old  Slovenic  language  aie  the  so- 
called  "Freisioger  Extracts,"  found  in  an  old 
Latin  manusciipt.  and  referred  to  the  9l.li 
century.  Up  to  the  16lh  century  the  Slo- 
venic language  seems  to  have  been  almost  lost, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  I.!it1n  and 
German.  This  was  due  to  the  fnct  llial  litera- 
ture was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
But  when  the  Reformation  found  its  way 
among  the  people  a  movement  was  made  to 
bring  to  notice  the  vernacular  of  the  iiermie  as  a 
means  of  their  enlightenment  and  instruction. 
Pi'imus  Truber  (1508-1586)  was  the  most  active 
laborer  for  llie  apreiid  of  the  new  ideas  among 
his  people  and  for  the  elevation  of  tiie  national 
Idiiim.  He  found  many  followers  and  adher- 
ents, and.  llianks  to  his  labors  and  lliclis,  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  the  lirM  one  in 
Slovenic.  was  published  in  1584,  tiic  Mew 
Testament  having  lieen  translated  by  Truher 
himself.  Unfortunately  this  reformatory  move- 
ment did  not  last  long,  and  in  the  Urst  half  of 
the  17ih  ccnturj^  it  was  sup])res«ed  by  «  Catho- 
lic reaction,  which  violently  raged  againat  the 
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refonned  party,  banisUiDgalUhosewho  refiiseil  stone's  Commentaries.     He  was  ordained  at 

to    return    to   Catholicism,    confiscating   their  Manliua  August  8O1I1,  1842,  and  embarked  for 

firoperly,  and  burning  all  Ibe  books  and  pub^  Weslem  Asia  November  nth,  as  a  niissiooary 
icaliuna  uf  Truber  and  his  followers  with  such  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  After  residing  a  few 
zeal  tliut  tliey  are  now  seldom  to  b«  found,  montb?  at  Brooaa  and  Constantinople,  he  went 
Tbis  perseculloB  put  a  stop  to  all  religious  and  W  Trebizoud,  spending  five  months  in  smdyiiig 
literary  progress  among  the  Slovenes,  so  thai  all  Turkish  and  practising  medicine.  In  1S44  be 
literary  activity  remained  at  a  staudsiill  till  the  visited  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Beirut, 
end  of  the  lust  ceutury.  The  literature  re-  andmadeatour  intheinteriorlo  Aleppo,  Oorfa, 
mained  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Catholic  priests  and  Dinrbekir.  and  Mosul.  He  travelled  for  a  time 
the  Jcsnits.  But  in  the  general  I'evival  of  the  with  Mr.  Layard.  He  was  present  at  the  death 
Slavic  dialects  atid  nationalities  tliat  began  in  of  Dr.  Grant  at  Mosul.  This  year  he  made  a 
tbe  beginning  of  the  present  ceiilury  the  Slo-  dangerous  Wur  in  the  mountain  Nestorian  dis- 
Tenes  also  have  begun  I0  cultivate  a  national  tncrs  of  Koordistan.  In  1845  be  traveilud  ex  - 
litemlurc  in  Iheir  national  tongue,  and  Ibis  tensively,  after  visiting  Constantinople,  includ- 
luovemcnt  has  gone  on  increasing,  especially  ing  a  visit  to  Trebizond  and  Erzei'oom,  remain- 
since  1800.  ing  a  year  and  a  half.  Jle  was  attacked  by 
,^  robbers  for  aifoi-ding  protection  to  an  Ar- 
Slovenian  Version —Tlie  Slovenian  is  tnenian  priest  wbo  had  fled  to  his  bouse;  but 
a  language  of  Ibe  Slavonic  familj',  and  is  spoken  by  bis  courage  and  persevei'ance  the  offendei's 
iulUyria.  The  first  wbo  published  a  transia-  were  punished,  and  damages  recovered  from 
tiou  of  Mattliew  for  tbe  Proteatant  Slovenians  ihe  Turkish  Government  His  travels  were 
was  Canon  Truber,  Tubingen,  13IS5.  and  tbe  extensive,  and  he  often  look  long  Journeys  to 
New  Testament  in  ISTJ.  A  complete  Bible  prescribe  for  cholera  patients  at  dltferenl  mis- 
prepared  by  Georg  Dalmatyn  was  published  at  sionary  stations.  "  Dwiglit's  cholera  mixture, " 
Wittemberg  1584,  A  New  Testament  was  also  widely  used  in  tbe  United  Slates  iu  1849  for 
putiiishcd  by  St.  Kuzmicz,  Halle,  1771,  Pres-  ,he  cholera,  was  his  preparation.  Once  he  was 
burgl8l8.  FortheCalholieSlovenianR.Tbomas  attacked  with  Ihe  disease  In  the  wilderness,  bis 
KrOn,  bishop  of  Gra?;,  tniusiated  ihe  dominical  attendant  forsaking  him  through  fear;  but  after 
Gospels  and  Epistles  (Graz  I6I3);  Ludwig  ny„  ^^ys  of  suffenng  be  recovered  so  as  lo  pro- 
Sclionleben  (ibid.  1673,1678);  Paglowic<Laibach  ceed  nu  bis  journey.  On  account  of  his  pecu- 
1784);  Marctis  <ibid.  1777).  A  Iraoslatioii  of  jiw  adaptation  to  different  fields,  be  labored  for 
tbe  New  Testament  by  Jnpel  nn<i  Kumerdy  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  many  places;  but 
wan  published  at  Laibiich  1784-88,  and  a  com-  AIntab,  to  wbicli  he  was  sent  in  1848,  and 
pteie  iranshtliou  of  the  Bible  in  ten  vols,  was  -nrhitb  be  made  his  missionary  borne,  he  loved 
issued  1791-1804.  None  01  these  translations  most  of  all.  There  he  bad  seen  Ibe  roost  won- 
were  reganled  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  derful  displays  of  divine  grace,  and  there  he 
Society  as  suitable  for  circulation.  At  last  tbe  wished  to  close  blsearlhly  career.  He  returnc'l 
Society  succeeded  in  finding  a  suitable  trans-  to  America  in  1848,  was  married,  and  weul  back 
iator  (1869),  who  translated  the  Gospels  of  Mat-  to  his  field.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  Ihorough  scboiar 
thewandMark  into  the  Slovenian  dialect,  taking  He  published  valuable  papers  on  meteorology 
the  original  as  his  basis.  Aswastobeexpecled,  Syiian  antiquities,  and  natiirai  historv  in  ihe 
the  publication  of  these  Gospels  awakened  a  "American Journalof Science."  HediedJune 
violent  opposition;  but  the  success  which  at-  3d,  1851,  at  Aintab, 
tended  their  circulation  encouraged  the  Bible 

Society  to  go  on,  and  in  1883  the  New  Testa-  Smith,  Ell,  b.  Northford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A., 
ment  and  the  Psalms,  translated  and  edited  by  September  13lh,  1801;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
Professor  StrilAr,  was  published  for  a  million  lege  1831;  laughl  in  Putnam,  Georgia,  for  two 
of  Roiiiau  Catholics,  among  whom  there  Is  not  a  years;  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
single  Protestant  community,  or  a  single  Protes-  uaiy  ib36;  ordained  May  lOtb  same  year;  left 
taut,  except  the  Bible  ci)lporteiirs.  In  1888  the  for  Malta  under  appointment  of  tbe  A.  B  C 
book  of  Isftiab.  also  translated  by  Professor  p.  M..  May  33d.  1836,  as  superintendent  of  a 
Strllar.  was  published.  Genesis  having  been  missionary  printing  establishment.  In  1827  he 
issued  in  1883.  Up  to  March  8lRt.  188S,  79,650  went  to  Seirut  to  study  Arabic  The  mission- 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  disposed  ot.  aries  being  oljliged  lo  leave  Syria  on  the  general 
{Speti'iie/i  terse.  John  3  ■  16  )  outbreak  of  tbe  war  afier  the  battle  otNava- 
.  ,  _  ,'  .  ,,  .  .  .'  ,  ,  '■ino,  Mr.  Smith  in  1838  returned  lo  Malta. 
Jiajtl  tako  Je  Bog  yubll  svet.  da  je  siDs  He  was  aubseqnenlly  transferred  to  tbe  Syrian 
isiojega  edlnorojene^a  dal.  dtr  hdorkoU  ver^e  mission ;  travelled  through  Greece  in  1829  with 
va-nj  nepoBlne.  neffodaimavefino^ivljenle.'  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  with  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
^  Dwiebt  1880-81  in  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  North 
Smilh,  Azariali,  b.  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Persia,  thus  opening  the  way  for  tlie  establish- 
U.  S.  A.,  February  18th,  1817;  graduated  at  ment  ot  the  Nestorian  Mission  at  Oroomiab. 
Yale  College  1838,  At  Ihe  time  of  his  conver-  Retumlneto  tbe  United  Stales  in  1833  he  pub- 
sion  in  college  be  became  interested  in  missions,  lished  "Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia" 
and  decided  to  be  a  missionary.  After  gradu-  (3  vols,,  Boston,  1833),  also  a  small  volume  of 
sting,  be  siudied  medicine  at  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  "Missionary  Sermons  and  Addresses."  In 
with  Professor  Speucer,  attending  six  lectures  1833  he  embarked  for  Syria,  accompanied  by 
dally.  In  1839  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  Mrs.  Smith,  formerly  Sarah  Lanman  Hunting- 
lie  bad  access  to  tbe  Pennsylvania  hospital  and  ton,  whose  brief  but  bright  missionary  career 
dispensaiT.  In  October  ot  that  year  he  entered  of  only  three  years  was  terminated  by  her  death 
IbelHvinity  School,  New  Haven;  receivedfrom  at  Smyrna.  September  80ih,  1836.  Inl836Mr. 
Ihe  medical  school  connected  with  Ihe  college  Smith  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Ihe  degree  of  M.D.  January  34th,  1840.  Heat-  Minor.  In  1837-88  and  1852  be  was  the  com- 
tendedalso  lectures  of  the  Law  School  on  Black-  panlon  and  coadjutor  of  Prof.  E.  Robinson  In 
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Lis  exleusive  explonilious  of  Palestine.  "  By 
Lis  experience  iis  hu  Orit-utnl  traveller,  Lis  tint 
in  elicitiu);  io  format  ion.  Huii  Lis  iulimutu 
kuowleiige  of  Arabic  lie  toimibiiicd  largely  to 
the  accuriicy,  viiriety,  ami  value  of  tUe  discover- 
ies of  Bib'licnl  GeogrnpLy  recorded  in  Dr. 
Robiiisou's  celebrated  "lleatHrcUes.' "  In  1888 
be  agniu  visited  iLe  Uiiilcil  Slates.  In  pnssiug 
tLrotigh  Europe  lie  pi'osei:u1cd  iuqiiiilcs  coii- 
ceruing  Arabic  topography,  and  other  details 
necessary  to  render  the  printing  eslabllsbnicut 
as  complete  as  possible.  Durmg  lUis  visit  be 
travelled    extensively    in  the    Lulled  Slates, 

Seaklng  aud  prenchiug  to  great  acteplnnce, 
e  returned  to  Beirut  vUh  Lis  second  wife, 
who  (lied  in  a  yi-nr.  His  UciillL  being  greally 
Im^iaired,  hr  tnade  bis  last  visit  to  the  United 
Slates  in  1845.  Willi  healtb  restored  iie  re- 
embarked  for  S^yria  In  184T.  He  now  devoted 
himself  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  prepiiriug  a 
new  trnuslatiou  of  tbe  Bihle  into  Arabic,  to 
which  be  had  made  all  Lis  plans  subservient. 
Intending  originally  to  be  connected  wUL  tbe 
press,  he  waaled  to  pursue  tbe  study  of  Arabic 
aud  kindi'iii  languages.  Among  his  qualiDca- 
tiuusfora  Iranslalorns  well  as  editor  was  his  ripe 
scLolarship.  His  leai'iiing  was  exiensive  and 
accuRtie.  To  ilu-  aucicut  classics  be  added  ati 
acouaintauce  witL  PrencL,  Italian,  Germiin, 
and  Turkish.  With  tbe  Hebrew  he  was  very 
familiar,  and  the  Arabic,  the  most  dittictilt  of 
all,  was  to  hioi  a  second  vernacular.  Not  only 
did  his  learning  fit  Lim  for  tLe  difficult  office 
of  editor,  but  by  long  practice  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  printing  iu  all  its 
branches  be  acquircil  an  unusual  skill  in  man- 
aging the  minutest  details.  He  not  only  wrote 
himself  for  tbe  Arabic  press,  but  devoted  much 
time  and  labor  to  correctiog  aud  projierly 
editing  works  written  or  translated  by  others. 
For  many  years  he  carefully  read  tbe  proof- 
sUects  of  nearly  everylhing  tbiit  went  tlirougb 
the  missioa  press.  He  spent  also  niu<-li  time 
and  intent  labor  in  superinlcnding  tLe  cutting, 
casting,  and  perfecting  of  various  fonts  of  new 
type  made  from  models  which  be  had  liimself 
drawn  with  tlie  utmost  accuracy.  This  work 
was  done  at  Leipsic  in  the  celebrale<l  establish- 
ment of  Taucbnilz.  Afler  eight  years  of  in- 
incessant  toil  he  completed  llie  translation  of 
tbe  New  Testament,  tLe  Pcntnteuch,  tlie 
Itlinor  Prophets  from  Hosea  to  Nalinni,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Isaiah.  The  degree  of  D.I). 
was  conferred  upon  Llin  by  Williams  College 
in  IS.'iO.  With  all  his  qualiarntlons  for  the 
literary  department,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
work  of  tiunskling,  Dr.  Smilh  was  still  a  uiis- 
siouary  of  Christ,  entering  with  bis  whole  heart 
into  all  plans  for  Ihc  spread  of  divine  Irulb. 
"  By  diligent  effort  be  early  became  a  fluent 
speaker  in  the  vernacular,  and  ever  after  it 
was  bis  delight  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
family,  hy  the  wayside,  and  in  public  assem- 
blies." He  had  a  sti-oiig  desire  lo  recover, 
and  had  prayed  often  and  earuestly  that  lie 
might  be  spared  to  complete  the  translation  of 
the  Bible.  But  God's  plans,  be  said,  were  best, 
and  he  was  grateful  that  he  had  been  allowed 
to  labor  thirty  years  as  a  foreign  missionary. 
His  death  was  very  peaceful.  Ho  died  at 
Beirut.  January  lltb.  1857. 

His  work  was  laken  up  by  his  associate.  Rev. 
C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck.  D.  D..  and  carried  lo  its  com- 
pletion on  the  basis  furnished  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
the  Arabic  Bible  is  to-day  one  of  the  finest 
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$mitllfield,alo\vn  in  Orange  Fife  Slate, 
Southeast  Africa,  north  of  Bai>aili,  iioriiiwest 
of  Aliwal.  Nortb.  Jlissiuii  sialioii  of  tlie  Paris 
Evangelical  Society;  1  missionary,  100  comuiu- 
uicauts,  SO  scholars. 

Smyrnn  (Turkish,  Isniir).  a  ell  v  of  Turkey. 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyri'ia,  about  iM 
miles  southwest  of  Constantino) ilu,  I'ojju- 
latiou  about  150,000,  of  whom  a  little  more 
than  half  arc  Turks  and  the  remainder  Gi'eeks 
(40,000),  Armenians  (10,000),  Jews  (15,000), 
aud  Europeans.  The  climate  is  hotaud  trying, 
the  summer  being  very  opprcHiiTe.  Tbe  general 
appearance  of  the  city  from  tbe  sea  and  also 
from  llic  Acropolis  Is  very  allractlvc,  many  of 
tLe  Louses,  especially  in  the  Christian  tiuaflers 
aiul  along  the  quay,  being  of  stone,  and  well 
built.  As  a  business  centre  Smvrnii  has  grown 
rapidly  in  Iniponance,  especialfy  since  the  es- 
lablishment  of  two  lines  of  railway  connecting 
It  with  tbe  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  European 
customs  and  intliu'nce  Lave  also  lieen  largely 
predominant,  aud  the  iniimole  connection  of 
tbe  large  Greek  p()pnlation  wiili  Greece  and  tbe 
islands  of  the  jEgean,  lias  bellied  to  make  it  a 
centre  of  far  gruiier  commercial  activity  even 
tlian  Constantinople.  It  has  also  derived  con- 
siderable Importance  from  tbe  fact  that  It  is  the 
only  Turkish  city  where  the  fleets  of  Europe 


more  war-ships  are  not  anchored  In  Ihe  iiiad- 

As  a  alation  for  missionary  work  Smyruahas 
been  prominent  from  the  earliest  limes,  Tlio 
interest  of  its  name  as  the  borne  of  Polycarp,  and 
the  only  remaining  one  of  the  Se^■en  Churches 
addressed  by  tlie  Apostle  John,  ualurally  drew 
attention  to  It;  but  even  morewas  pnibjibly 
due  to  tbe  fact  that  at  the  commencement  of 


I'lth  wLicL  tlicrc  was  direct  c 
fium  European  and  Anierinin  seni>ons.  Tlio 
BrilisL  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (c].v,)  early 
eslHblisIicd  an  agent  here,  and  ilie  flrst  mis- 
eiouaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  iti.  lo  liie  Levant 
were  located  here  (see  A.  B.  C  F.  M,  aud  Ar- 
menia). 

At  present  tbe  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
among  tbe  Greeks  and  Armenians  bv  tlie 
Western  Turkey  JliBsion  of  llie  A.  B.  C.  F.  SI. , 
with  3  ordainetl  miHsitmaries  and  ibeir  ^vlves 
aud  4  female  missionaries.  There  are  9  out- 
slatlons,  S8  native  helpers,  8  churches,  and  1^ 
cburcb-memhers.  There  is  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful girls'  boanliiig-scliool  aud  a  kindergar- 
ten establish  men  t. 

Work  among  tbe  Jews  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  the  Establisbed  Church  of  Sc<itland, 
Willi  1  ordained  and  1  medical  missiouai-y.  1 
female  missionary,  3  schools,  1,P38  scholara 
(1,040  Jews,  008  Greeks,  etc..  90  British):  220 
communicants  (18  Jews,  107  Britiab,  35  Greeks, 
etc.). 

The  London  Society  for  the  Promotion  ot 
Christianity  among  tbe -Jews  also  have  a  uiIb- 
sioaary  and  2  col|iortciirs. 

TLe   Smyrna  Rest  is  an  estalilisbnienl  man- 
aged by  some   English  ladies,  tliough    started 
■■     -»      J       va^^t     I 
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stnndnople  and  Hjirpool.  Its  piiinu  i>lij<:(t  is 
to  reath  llie  wiilois  •>!  dillLTttit  [latioiuililies 
tbst  tliroug  thu  port  of  Siiiyrua,  and  are 
easily  led  lu^tmy  by  ihe  liqiior-saloous,  tbat 
are  very  uuineroua.  A  ceatml  aud  commudi- 
uus  room  was  liired  and  fitted  up  as  ii  cafe 
and  rutd[iig-ruuin.  CoSoe.  tea,  cliocolate,  etc., 
wilii  ulber  li^Lt  refreaLmeuts,  were  served; 
ruiding-niatter  was  supplied  In  the  fotm  of 
iienspapers  aud  periodicals;  and  in  llie  evening 
there  was  a  guspel  service,  in  whicli  sitigiiig 
lield  a  pi'omiucLit  place.  Later  on  aoothcr 
loom  also  was  hived  for  Sabbath  services.  An 
English  sailor  was  engaged  to  go  among  the 
seamen,  and  every  slimmer  and  sailing- vessel 
was  visited  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the 
Siiiloi-a  to  "The  Resi."  While  attention  was 
esixwinlly  given  lo  the  sailors,  work  was  dony 
for  all,  aud  the  numbers  of  all  Datioualiiles  and 
every  condition  who  were  reached  was  very 
large. 

One  of  the  most  interestine  developments  of 
missiouarv  work  has  been  the  formation  uud  the 
growth  of  the  Greek  Evangelical  Alliance.  It 
originated  in  the  effort  of  Rev.  Geo.  Constan- 
tine,  D,D,,  a  native  Greek,  educated  iu  Amer- 
ica, to  place  the  work  among  the  Greeks  on  a 
firm  basis  of  self- support.  For  many  years 
work  for  that  people  bad  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. The  Greek  spirit  seemed  antagonistic  to 
Protesttintism,  and  hostile  to  any  reform  iu  the 
church  itself.  The  distractions  of  a  seaport 
also  proved  great  obstacles,  and  there  seemed 
no  way  of  reaching  the  people.  Dr.  Coustan- 
tine  commenced  a  series  of  sermons  in  the  hall 
connected  with  "  The  Rest,"  and  by  his  elo- 
ijueuce  drew  large  crowds.  A  profound  im- 
pression was  made,  aud  the  hierarchy  saw  that 
they  were  In  dimger  of  losing  their  power. 
The  vohitile  nature  of  the  Greeks  rendered  It  easy 
to  stir  a  tumult.  Threats  were  uttered,  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  windows  of  the  hall,  aud 
on  one  Sunday  a  mob  attacked  the  place,  seek- 
ing especially  for  Dr.  ConstAuline.  Not  find- 
ing him,  tliey  turned  ami  went  to  bis  house, 
which  they  assaidte<l.  Mrs.  Constautine,  a 
lovely  American  lady  In  feeble  health,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  bolt  to  the  iron  door. 
aii<I  the  mob  was  forced  to  content  itself 
with  what  damage  It  could  effect  from  (he 
street.  So  great  was  the  shock  to  Mrs. 
Constautine  tbat  she  never  recovered  from  It, 
but  a  few  months  later  died,  undoubtedly  from 
the  effects  of  the  nervous  strain  at  that  time. 

The  priests  soon  saw  tliat  Ihey  had  overdone 
the  thing.  The  Americuii  consul  took  prompt 
measures,  aud  the  result  was  ii  gi-ealer  interest 
In  Christian  life  than  at  any  time  before.  The 
Alliance  grew  until  it  has  become  a  most 
potent  InHueucc,  not  only  In  Smyrna,  but  in 
many  other  Greek  communities  of  Asia  Minor. 
(See  article  A.  B.  C.  P.  M..  Western  Turkey 
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Snow,  Benjamin  Galen,  b.  Brewer 
Maine,  U.  8.  A.,  October 4th,  1817;  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  1846,  and  Buneor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1849;  ordained  September 
25th,  1851,  and  sailed  November  18th,  IS.'il,  a 
missionary  of  tlie  A  B.  C.  F.  M.,  for  Microne- 
sia He  was  stationed  at  Kusaie  and  Ebon. 
F-^m  failure  of  health  be  returned  home  in 
1868,  re  embarked  in  1871.  In  1877  his  health 
again  failed,  and  he  returned  to  the  United 
Slates.     "Among  a  people  sunk  ia  the  lowest 
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degradation,  isolated  from  the  world,  long  de- 
pendent for  all  communication  with  home 
friends  on  the  yearly  visit  of  the  '  Morning 
Star,"  he  began  and  carried  forth  his  worfc 
with  unshaken  faith  In  the  promises  of  God. 
He  lived  to  see  Christian  eommuuitiea  estab- 
lished on  islands  that  had  been  Ihe  habitations 
of  cruelty,  to  see  men  that  had  been  the  dread 
of  the  hapless  mariners  cast  away  on  the  coral 
reefs  that  girded  their  island-homes,  the  hum- 
ble followers  of  Christ."  He  died  at  Brewer, 
Me.,  May  1st,  1880. 

Soclct)-  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Headquarters :  Northumber- 
land Avenue,  London,  W.  C,  England. — This 
Society  is  the  oldest  organization  for  Christian 
work  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
founded  In  1698.  and  has  since  carried  on  its 
work  in  ever-widening  spheres  of  activity, 
aud  with  ever-increasing  expenditure  of  funds. 
Its  history  has  not  been  furnished  us,  aud  the 
meagre  facta  which  can  be  gained  from  its 
report  must  suffice  instead  of  the  lengthy  notice 
which  Is  its  due  both  on  account  of  its  age  and 
its  widespread  usefulness. 

Organixation.—Ttie  Society  is  composed 
of  persons  who  must  of  necessity  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  some  church  In 
full  communion  with  it.  New  members  are 
received  on  recommendation  of  the  existing 
members,  after  which  they  are  elected,  and  on 
payment  of  a  ceriaiu  annual  sum  are  entitled  to 
full  privileges.  Persons  who  make  subscrip- 
tions are  entitled  to  some  privileges  in  the  form 
of  receiving  books  and  trnela;  thus  the  Society 
is  a  close,  self- perpetuating  organization,  witn 
intimate  connection  with  the  Cliiirch  of  Eng- 


Oj^ern.— Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England, 
is  the  patron  of  the  Society.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  the  president,  and  there  are 
numerous  vice-presidents,  comprising  mainly 
the  other  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England,  together  with  like  dignitaries  of 
any  cbiircli  in  full  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  who  may  be  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety. Tbei*  are  four  treasurei's,  two  general 
secretaries,  and  two  who  are  designated  orga- 
nizing secretaries.  A  general  committee  of 
administration  called  the  Standing  Committee, 
is  assisted  by  sjiecinl  committees,  such  as  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  of  Foreigu  Translation, 
of  General  Literature, the  Tract  Committee,  etc. 

Under  one  broad  compi'ehensive  title,  the 
Society  combines  the  work  of  many  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  might  well  bo  the  work 
of  a  single  society.  In  its  endeavor  to  aid 
Christian  work  of  any  kind  throughout  the 
worid,  it  is: 

1.  The  Bible  akd  Prayer-book  Soci- 
ety OF  THE  Church  of  England. — In  this 
branch  of  the  work  is  included  the  producing 
and  circulating  of  these  books  or  poitions  of 
them  not  only  in  England  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  publication  is  in  seveuiy-five  or 
more  different  languages.  By  grants  of  money 
or  books;  by  supplying  these  publications  at 
cost  or  less;  by  assisting  translation  and  publi- 
cation committees  in  various  foreign  lands,  the 
work  is  carried  on,  imd  during  the  year  1889-90 
over  600,000  books  or  portions  have  been  circu- 
lated. 

2.  ATRACTAIIDPDBELlTEBATDKSSOCIE'nr. 
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— It  produces  ami  circulates  dislinctirely  relig- 
ious works,  logethtr  willi  works  bj-  able  wiiters, 
ou  seieuee,  liislory,  nud  geneml  lUernture, 
iucluUiug  ficliuiiuf  upureaiiij  elevuling cliarac- 
ter.  lu  coiinecliua  with  this  bniDch  of  Uie 
work,  grants  of  twoks  are  made  to  cliiii-clies, 
reading- rooms,  missions  of  every  kind,  deserv- 
ing $eiimen,  sailors,  etc. 

3.  A  Hume  Csurch  Mission  and  Education 
Society. — In  addition  to  tbe  general  Home 
Slissionary  work  carried  omiloDg  tlie  lines  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  Ihe  lollowing  dis- 
liucllve  ubJecU  of  its  care: 

(u)  A  college  (Si.  Kaiberine'a)  at  Tottenliam, 
£tiglaiid,  wEei-c  Bcbool- mis  tresses  are  trained. 


,j)  Jlooey  is  given  lowards  the  building 

Aiic)  fitting  up'  of  cliurcb  institutes,  and  the 
building  and  venting  of  Suuday-scliools,  to- 
gellier  with  otber  purposes  in  counectioo  with 
church  education,  such  as  the  providing  of  lec- 
turers on  church  history,  the  preparation  of  lec- 
tures and  uiaglc-lantern  slides,  to  be  rented  out 
nt  lowrates  tochurchesordistrictsdt.'Siriugsuch 
means  of  eihicaling  the  masses,  and  many  other 
plans  along  the  same  general  lines. 

4.  A  Foreign  asd  Colonial  ifissioKABV 
Society. — This  work  Is  accomplished  in  var- 
ious particular  ways: 

(a)  Ch  11  relies,  chapels,  mission -rooms  are 
built  or  aided  in  being  built  in  the  dioceses  of 
the  cliurch  the  world  over.  Over  £7,000  were 
granted  tor  this  vfork  during  the  year  1889-90. 
<b)  Native  clergy  and  lay  niissiou  agents  are 
taken  under  its  care  and  trained  for  their  future 
work.  Duiing  the  year  26  such  students  were 
in  training  for  holyoixiers,  and  68  for  lay  work. 
<c)  Medical  missions  arc  maintained  or  eslnb- 
lislicd,  and  medical  misdonaries,  both  men  and 
women,  are  trained  for  the  work.  Ttie  sum 
expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  year  was 
iS5i)0.  (d)  Bishops  and  clergy  are  endowed. 
For  this  object  £500  were  spent  during  llie 
year,  (e)  As  mentioned  above.  Bible  tninslalioii 
and  other  work  of  similar  character  has  Iteen 
aided,  and  books  of  many  varieties  have  been 
donated  or  the  work  of  publication  assisted.  In 
connection  with  this  work,  the  Translation 
Committee  is  asrisled  by  vernacular  sub-com- 
mittees In  Madras  (Tamil  and  Telugu).  Pmi.i^ih 
Stud,  Boml>ny,  and  Calcutta.  Depots  for  ttie 
Society's  publications  have  lieen  established  at 
SS  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

5.  Bmiqrantb'  Spikitual  Aid  Society. — 
An  important  and  in  some  respects  unique 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Society  is  the  care 
"Which  it  exercises  over  the  many  emigrants  who 
annually  leave  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  for 
other  lands.  These  emigrants  are  watched  over 
both  spiritually  and  temporally  in  (he  following 

Chaplains  attend  them  on  their  departure, 
and  letters  are  given  to  the  Society's  reiivesenia- 
tivea  in  foreign  lands  who  meet  the  emigrants 
on  their  arrival,  often  give  tliem  substantial  aid 
in  locatine  in  their  new  homes,  besides  protect- 
ingthem  from  the  wiles  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  lake  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and 
strangeness.  In  many  cases  chaplains  arc  de- 
puted to  accompany  a  shipload  of  emigrants, 
and  a  matron  la  sent  to  look  after  the  single 
-women.    During  the  voyage— a  long  one  when 
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Australia,  NewZealaud,  or  South  America  is  the 
objective  point — the  gospel  is  preaehtd,  church 
ordinances  are  adminisiered,  and  the  weary  days 
whiled  away  by  lectures  which  deal  wlih  the 
country  of  their  destination,  in  regard  to  which 
many  of  ihe  cinigiiuits  are  sadly  ignorant.  At 
the  principid  cities,  especially  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  the  Society  has  its  repi-esenta- 
fives.  who  meet  the  emigrants  on  arrival  wbetlicr 
they  bear  Icttersof  recomniendatJou  or  not;  and 
in  Canada,  Tasmania,  Australia.  South  Africa, 
South  America,  and  New  Zealand  Itac  emigrant 
receives  like  attention. 

These,  briefly  staled,  are  the  various  branches 
of  the  important  work  of  the  Society.  During 
the  year  1889-90  the  total  value  of  the  grants 
niu<le  to  these  various  objects,  partly  In  books, 
WHS  £4S,39T.  To  meet  this  expendilnre,  the 
Society  depends  on  its  annual  subscriptions,  on 
donations,  nud  legacies,  from  all  of  which 
sources  its  income  during  the  year  mentioned 
amounted  to  £44,213. 


, -_ Headquarter  , 

Society's OfQce,  16  Delahay  Street, Westminster, 

London,  England.— The  Society  fonliePtopaga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  receivetl  its 
first  charterinnOl  from  KlneWilllam  III.,  upon 
applieaiion  of  Archbishop  Tctiison,  one  of  a 
committee  eppoinied  by  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterburj-  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  done  for  "The  Promotion  of  the  Christian 
Peligion  in  the  Plantations  and  Colonies  beyond 
the  Seas."  The  Society,  as  incorporated  by  the 
king,  consisted  of  nini-ty-six  meml«rs,  the  char- 
ter providing  tbat  the  two  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  Vork,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Ely,  the  Lord  Almoner,  the  Deans  of  St  Paul's 
and  of  Westminster,  the  Archdeacon  of  Loni'on. 
and  Ihe  two  Regius  and  the  Iwo  itlargaret  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  always  belong  to  tbt  Society,  which  was 
founded  for  the  "  receiving,  managing,  and  dis- 
pensing of  funds  conlributtd  for  Ihe  leligious 
instruction  of  Ihe  queen's  subjects  beyond  the 
seas ;  tor  the  maintenance  of  clergymen  in  the 

Slantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of  Great 
iritain,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  gcspel 
in  those  pans."  Work  was  commenced  at  once 
among  settlements  of  English  people  engaged 
in  trade  In  Moscow  and  Archangel,  and  was 
rapidly  extended  to  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  otber  colonics;  but  the  Society  did 
not  become  a  distinctly  missionary  agency  until 
1831. 

India  had  been  opened  to  the  gospel  in 
1813,  and  in  1818  the  S.  P.  G.  undtrtook  the 
foundation  of  a  Missionary  College  at  Calcutta. 
Its  funds  being  plcdgtd  to  colonial  missions 
already  existing,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
increase  its  income,  and  a  memorial  was  ad- 
dressed to  Ihe  Prince  Regent,  praying  that  a 
royal  letter,  authorising  a  general  eolleclion, 
might  as,  in  former  limes,  be  issued.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  this  letter,  amounting  to  £45,747, 
were  devoted  to  the  Miisionaty  College,  which 
was  designed  to  meet  not  only  the  present  wants 
of  Ihe  mission,  but  also  all  Ihe  requirements  of 
a  growing  church.  The  plan  combined  chapel, 
ball,  library,  and  printing-press;  and  instruction 
was  to  be  given  in  the  principal  languages  and 
dialects  of  India,  as  well  as  In  Ihe  sacred  and 
classical  languages.  The  original  object  of  the 
college  was  the  education  of  native  East  Indian 
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and  European  young  men  for  tlae  service  of  llie 
churcJi;  but  Home  years  after  ita  foundation  it 
was  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  law-aludenls. 
Tbe  practical  worliing  of  the  college  was  in 
many  reapeola  unsatisfactory;  nevertheless,  willi- 
fn  a  few  years  missions,  in  eliarge  of  tile  college 
graduates,  were  established  in  some  of  the  larger 
villages  south  of  Calcutta.  Among  the  first  were 
Tollygunge,  Howrah,  and  Barripur,  These 
Diiasious,  5efore  many  years  had  passed, extended 
over  an  area  of  40  miles  north  to  south,  by 
from  13  to  20  east  to  west,  embracing  113  vil- 
lages, with  28  chapels  and  7  scbools.  The  col- 
lege is  regarded  as  the  key  of  missions  of  Ben- 
eal,  and  the  present  reports  show  thnt  after  a 
long  aeries  of  disnppoinlmenta  and  failures  it  is 
at  last  fiilSliing  the  purposes  for  which  Bishop 
Middleton  (first  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  founded  ' 
It  is  not  only  doing  lis  proper  work  by  lraini..„ 
and  sending  forth  students  representing  eight 
distinct  raee5,  but  has  evidently  become  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  education  of  Bengal,  and 
alsoot  such  evangelistic  work  as  is  being  carried 
on  in  Its  immediate  locality. 

In  1841  a  mission  was  commenced  at  Cawn- 
pur,  and  in  18i53  the  Delhi  Mission  was  es- 
tablished; both  suffered  severely  in  Ihe  Mutiny 
in  1857,  and  the  intler  was  entirely  swept 
away,  but  was  recommenced  In  1860,  and 
in  1877  was  given  fresh  life  by  an  organ- 
ized effort  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
miinlain  a  body  of  men  who  should  live  and 
labor  logetlier  in  some  Indian  city.  Dellil  was 
chosen  tor  this  venture,  the  B.  P.  G.  Tjecoming 
responsible  for  the  larger  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Cambridge  contingent.  In  1809  the 
Chutia  Nagpur  Mission  of  P.istor  Qossner  was 
transferred;  with  its  17.000  Kol  converts,  to  the 
8,  P.  G.  The  district  within  the  sphere  of  this 
mission  comprised  300  villages,  divided  Into  35 
circles,  in  each  of  which  a  readcrwas  placed, 
who  read  prayers,  lo'trucled  Inquirers,  and  was 
visite.'l  periodically  by  the  chief  missionary. 

In  1828  the  work  which  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on  in  Madras  liy  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society,  was  undertaken  by  the  8,  P.  G., 
which  in  1835  constituted  Matlras  a  bishopric, 
comprising  three  circles— (I)  Madras  Itself,  with 
a  few  isolated  stations  and  the  missions  In  the 
Telugu  country  and  Hyderabad ;  (8)  Tanjore 
and  Trichinopoli,  including  Ihe  various  stations 
connectel  with  them,  together  with  Cuddalore; 
and  (3)  Tinaevelli  and  Ramuad. 

The  connection  of  the  Society  with  Bombay 
(1836)  was  until  recent  years  very  slight.  In 
1869,  when  Bishop  Douglas  arrived  at  Bombay, 
be  found  that  the  entire  inlsstonacy  staff  was 
laboring  in  the  city  itself  and  its  immediate 
neigiiborhood.  He  proposed  to  commence  a. 
chain  of  mission  stations,  of  which  Poonn, 
Kolhapur.  and  Ahmadnagur  Rbouidbothe  chief. 
This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  worli  has 
become  so  great  that  "  Ahmadnagar  itself  could 
absorb  ail  the  8.  P,  G.  staff  in  the  diocese." 

Burma  was  entered  in  18S9;  the  See  of  Ran- 
goon now  includes  work  in  (!)  the  city  of 
Itangoon,  with  St.  John's  College  (which  has 
638  scholars),  and  tlie  training  institution  at 
Kemmcndine  ;  (3)  the  general  work  of  the  mis- 
Bionaries  at  Moulmein,  with  a  considerable  Th- 
mil  Mission  :  (3)  Tonngoo,  among  llie  Karen? ; 
and  (4)  in  Upper  Burma,  at  Maodalay  and 
Shweybo.  Tbe  work  in  Burma  has  iilways 
been  laraeiy  educational,  but  among  tbe  Karens 
is  also  distinctly  evangelistic. 
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The  Society  commenced  work  in  Ceylon 
In  1838,  and  lute  leporls  from  Colombo  speak 
of  great  missionary  activity,  which  has  roused 
the  Buddhist  priests  from  their  usual  leChavgy 
into  violent  opposition. 

The  work  of  the  diocese  of  Singapore,  Sara- 
wak, and  Labuan  falls  into  several  divisions; 
Singapore  itself,  tbe  care  of  English  congrega- 
tions, and  the  heathen  in  the  scattered  portions 
of  the  Straits  Settlements;  and  the  missions  in 
Borneo,  including  new  work  in  the  territory  of 
the  North  Borneo  Company. 

Japab.— Tbe  mission  (o  Japan  was  com- 
menced in  1873,  and  tbe  North  China  Mission 
in  18T4:  in  the  former  Ihe  missionary  force  has 
been  increased  from  two  <o  six,  and  fiom  Osaka, 
Tokyo,  and  Kumamoto  the  work  is  piogre«siDg 
;.  with  encouraging  rapidity.  In  China,  work  is 
g     carried  on  in  Chetoo,  Peking,  nndTui  g  Chang, 


ceses  of  Cape  Town,  GraliBTO'sTown,  St.  John's, 
Zululand,  Mavitzburg,  Bioemfontein,  Prttoria, 
__3   £1.    Ti_. —       jjj    addition  to  pastoral  la- 


the Kafir  and  other  converts  are  now  numbered 
by  thousands,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a 
native  ministry  fund  suppoited  entirely  by 
tliemselves.  Much  attention  is  given  to  sthool 
and  industrial  work  iii  the  Soutii  African  sta- 
tions, and  live  branches  of  industry  are  regu- 
larly taught;  in  Ihe  bovs'  department,  carpen- 
try, wagon-making,  biocksniilhin^,  tins-mith- 
ing,  and  gardening,  wliile  the  girls  nie  in- 
structed In  the  usual  bianches  of  household 
w  ork.  Tlie  Bishop  of  St.  John's  has  aski'd  per- 
mission of  the  Society  to  begin  work  in  Pondo- 
land,  occupying  one  quarter  of  his  diocese,  but 
quite  uoevangelized.  Tbe  Pondowise  are  the 
least  civilized  of  the  native  races,  and  all  work 
hitherto  attempted  among  them  has  been  un- 
successful. The  diocese  of  Mauritius  includes 
not  only  that  island,  but  its  mimy  small  de- 
pendencies, embracing  Diego,  Garcia,  Rodri- 
gues,  the  Seychelles  Archipelago,  and  many 
small  islands  of  the  Indian  Ot.Fan.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  islands  is  about  376,000,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  are  crtoles,  coolies  from  In- 
dia, and  clilidi-en  of  liberated  staves. 

The  S.  P.  G.  commenced  work  in  Madiigas- 
cnrin  1864,  and  obtained  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop  lo  lead  the  misdons  in  1B74.  The  pres- 
ent reports  show  reasons  for  encouragement  in 
the  various  statiors.  The  Wesl  Indian  Mission 
lo  the  Pongas  (on  the  wcalem  coast  of  Afrira; 
has  for  several  years  been  assisted  Idv  the 
S.  P.  G.  ' 

ArsTRAUA,  entered  in  1795,  shows  the  re- 
sult of  tbe  Sorieiy's  liibois  in  twelve  dioceses, 
ten  of  which  are  now  independent  of  aid,  and 
are  co-operating  with  the  S.  P,  Q.  in  opening  a 
mission  lo  New  Guinea. 

TuE  New  Zewilabd  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1837.  Tlie  single  Bee  of  New  Zea- 
land has  now  grown  Into  six,  all  of  which  are 
independent  of  England, 

From  1853  until  1880  the  Society  contiibuied 
annually  to  the  Melanesian  Mission,  and  upon 
"-  death  of   Bishop   Patteson  rcised   £7,000 


church  on  Norfolk  Island,  to  tlie  building  of 
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the  missionary  ship,  the  "Southern  Cross,"  aud 
to  the  enilowtiieDt  of  the  mission. 

The  8.  P.  G.  DOW  tissists  in  tlie  mainleuance 
of  clergymen  iu  Fiji,  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  in 
the  Sandwich  Ishmda. 

Society  or  Tuhlll  Islands  arc  a  group 
in  the  South  Pacific,  between  latitude  lU  and 
18'  soutb,  ami  iougilti.le  148  to  155  west. 
There  are  1^  islands  und  stveral  siuall  islets, 
dlTided  by  a  i-biiuuel,  tX)  miles  widi.',  iuto  two 
groups,  ori^initlly  called  the  Georgian  Islands 
and  tlie  Society  Isluiids.  The  principal  islands 
are  lUiill.  Muorea  or  liimeo,  'lltiavoa,  Jleetla, 
Raratea,  Tubuid,  Mom,  Hnuhinc,  Tahaa,  and 
Bora-Bora.  Tahiti,  1^  far  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  hasan  are:tof413squnFemile3.  Moorea 
has  50  stjuare  miles.  Tbe  general  piiyaical 
cbaraclenslics  are  the  same  for  nearly  every 
one  of  the  group.  There  is  a  mouuiainoua 
interior,  with  low,  lich  plains  sloping  down  to 
the  coast.  Coral  reefs  surround  them.  The 
water-supply  is  abundant,  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  a 
salubrious,  leinperate  climate  is  universal.  The 
uatires  belong  to  the  Malay  racv,  and  re- 
semble the  Mai-iiuesuas  and  Ilaroiongans  iu  ap- 
pearance, but  differ  greatly  from  them  m 
thdr  customs.  The  didect  is  one  of  ilie  softest 
languages  In  Oceaiiica.  Agiicuhure  is  In  a 
rather  backward  state,  except  in  Tahiti  and 
Moorea,  where  7,000  acresare  under rn hi vation, 

Eroducing  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The  popu 
Llion  of  Tahiti  fa  ll.-JOO,  of  Jloorea  1,600,  witb 
perhaps  18,000  inhabilimts  in  all  the  other  isl- 
ands. The  chief  town  and  port  is  Papeete,  in 
Tahiti. 

Tlie  Society  Islands,  logplher  with  the  Mar- 
quesas, Tuaniotu,  Gambler,  Tubiiai,  the  island 
of  Kapa,  the  Wallis  or  Uea,  and  Howe  Islands, 
form  what  is  called  Ihe  French  Ii^tuhlishmeut 
in  Oceania,  uudcrthecontrolof  aConniiaudant- 
Genersl,  who  resides  in  Tahiti.  Tahiti  was 
taken  possession  of  in  1844.  and  the  various 
other  islands  were  gradually  encroached  upon 
by  the  French,  until  in  ISBO  they  became 
French  possessious. 

MmioTtg  in  the  Society  Islands.— la  1707  tlif 
L.  M.  8.  scut  out  its  missionary  sliip  "  Dufl," 
and  the  missiouniics  airived  at  Tahiti  in  March 
of  that  year.  From  that  time  until  the  French 
occupation  in  1844  great  success  attended  the 
labors  of  the  misnionaries,  whose  Inlluenceover 
the  converted  Islanders  was  e.ierted  for  Iheir 
beat  temporal  and  spiritual  good.  In  1SI8,  the 
anoiTersary  of  tlie  L.  M.  8.,  the  ChiistLui  king 
Pomare  ongtnaled  and  formed  a  Tahitian  Mia- 


lowlnK  testimony  to  the  cood  effects  of  mission- 
ary labor  was  given  by  the  captain  of  a  whaling 
vessel:  "  This  is  the  moat  civilized  phice  that  I 
hare  been  at  in  the  South  Seas.  It  ih  governed 
by  a  dignified  young  lady,  about  25  yunrs  of 
age,  Thty  have  a  good  code  of  laws,  atu\  no 
liquors  are  allowed  to  be  landed  on  tlic  island. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  the  eye 
can  witness  on  a  Sunday  to  see  in  their  church, 
which  holds  about  5,000.  the  queen,  near  the 
pulpit,  wilii  all  her  subjects  around  her,  de- 
cently apparelled,  and  m  seemingly  pure  de- 
votion." With  the  institution  of  the  French 
Protectorate  the  floodgates  of  ioiqnity  were 
opened.  The  people  were  corrupted  oy  tbe 
combined  influence  of  rumsellers   and  other 
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foreigners.  The  L.  M.  S.  Mission  was  embar- 
rassed and  broken  up,  and  withdrew  from  Ta- 
hiti aud  Moorea  In  1833.  At  that  time  there 
were  1870  church-members  iu  those  two  Islands. 
Huahiiiuwas  first  reached  by  the  missionaries 
in  1808.  luid  tlie  hbtor^-  of  the  mission  there  la 
simitar  to  that  of  Tahiti  and  3Ioorea.  The  isl- 
ands were  practically'  Christianized,  missionary 
societies  wcreurgani/.cd,  aiitl  iu  1852  there  wci-e 
08d  church- 1 nembei's  in  Hualiiiie,  Itaratea.  Bora- 
liora,  and  Maupiii.  Since  Ihu  French  occii))a- 
tion  of  the  islands  the  woik  iu  Tahiti  and 
Moorea  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Wris 
BvaugeliciLl  Society,  which  has  continiicil  the 
good  work  done  by  the  L.  M.  S.  in  the  face  of 
two  great  difflcufiics — "the  traffic  in  liquore 
and  the  Rouiish  Propaganda"  (Keport  of  1889). 
The  report  of  1889  slates  thai  ihoir  imrishiimers 
show  profound  attachment  to  the  Woni  of  God, 
there  is  a  general  celebration  of  the  Sabbath, 
aud  a  practice  of  liberal  Christianity.  Tahiti  Is 
divided  into  two  sections — North  and  South. 
In  the  former,  which  includes  the  town  of 
Papeete,  there  are  nine  other  missionary  stations, 
wliich  are   under  the  care  of  a  nalivc  pastor, 
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scholars.    In  the  southern  division  a  .... 

and  seven  other  stations,  each  witli  a  nnlive 
pastor.  wiUi  600  church-members  and  about 
500  school-children,  all  under  Ihe  supervision 
of  three  European  mlssioimries,  two  residing  at 
Papeete  and  one  at  Maiiea.  In  Sloorea  there 
are  4  stations,  with  1  missionary,  3  native  pas- 
toi-s.  360  church -members,  and  800  school- 
children. A  missionary  wasseut  out  in  1888  to 
Raralea  to  lake  the  place  of  the  sole  reraainiug 
missionary  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  who  died  befoi-e 
his  successor  arrived.  The  people  of  that  island, 
however,  have  utterly  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  French  missionary,  aud  the  peojde 
of  lliiahine  seem  determined  to  resist  the  French 
and  to  provoke  a  conflict,  nie  missionary  of 
the  L.  -M.  S.  remained  on  Hiiahine  duriiiel869 
to  prevent,  if  posaible.  the  oiler  wi-eck  of  Chris- 
tian work,  unlil  the  Christians  were  ready  to 
accejjt  Ihe  new  condition  of  things.  Bora-Bora 
aud  Mnupiti  have  each  one  native  ordained 
tm«tnr  under  the  L.  M,  S, 

MohRKpur,  a  town  in  Central  Provinces, 
India,  on  tlie  high-road  from  Bombay.  30  miles 
east  of  Hoshangabad,  '•%  miles  east  northeast 
of  Haiidla.  It  Is  a  siaiitm  on  tbe  Gi'eat  In- 
dian Peiiinsulii  Itallroad.  but  is  a  place  of  Fmall 
importance,  commercially  or  generally.  Popu- 
lation, 7,0t>7,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Kabiipanihis, 
Christians,  Jains,  Parsis.  no  a -Hindu  aborigines. 
Mission  station  of  Friend.^'  Foreign  Missionary 
Society;  1  missionary  and  wife,  30  scholars. 

Solomon  l§land«,  a  group  in  the  South 
Pacilic,  consisting  of  a  ilouble  chain  cxtendinK 
from  northwest  to  soutlieast.  between  6°  and 
10°  54'  soutb  latitude,  and  154°  40'  and  162"  80' 
east  longitude.  They  were  first  discovered  in 
1587,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  explored  to  any 
great  extent.  Since  1888  ihe  northerly  part  of 
the  group,  iucludhigthe  islands  of  Bougainville, 
Choiaeul,  Isabel  or  Mahaga,  together  with 
various  smaller  islands,  with  a  total  area  of 
57,000  square  miles,  has  been  seized  bj-  Ger- 
many. Thepopulation  of  this  part  is  csnmated 
at  80,000.  The  principal  other  islands  are  San 
('hristoval,  QuBdalcanal,  and  Malanta.  The 
( limate  is  damp;  unhealthy  on  the  coasts,  though 
tbe  highlands  are  probably  more  Balubrious. 
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Tbe  Datives  belong  lo  ihe  Melanesiftn  race,  and  for  wveral  ilegiees  soutb  of  Ibe  equator;  uiid  hi 

the  laiLguagu  is  of  Mt'luuesiau  type,  witb  many  after-yeurs    liis    grandson,    Ismail,    tbe     IiJ«t 

dialtcis.     Of  tbuir  religion,  babils,  and  customs  Kbedive  of  Egypt,  claimed  tbut  he  had  a  ligbt 

little  is  known,  tlioogli  they  resemble  llie  otber  to  extenil  his  borders  as  far  as  the  Juba  Hiver 

Helanesians  in  most  tbiugs,  und  are  known  to  ou  tbe  ludian  Ocean.     Kbartoum,  the  capital 

be  cannibals  to  some  extent.     Mission  work  is  of  tills  vast  legion.  is  situated  at  the  junctioit  of 

carried  on   in   tliese  islands  by  tlie  Melsnesian  the  two  Niles,  Blue  and  White;  and  Suakim. 

Mission  (q.v.).  on  ibe  Red  Sea,  is  its  chief  seaport. 

This  section  of  Afii<:a  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 

Somerset^  East,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  two  distinct  races.    Prom  the  eleventh  degree  of 

Africa,  80  miles  northwest  of  GiiibamstowiL.  latitudeuorthward.  Ihepeoplearealraoatwholly 

Poptilallon,    3,331.       Mission    station    of    Ihe  Arab  in  their  origin.     They  are  cbielly  nomads, 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (1869);  ^nd  are  professedly  Mohammedan.     Being  ex- 

1  missionary,   6  out-stiilions,  Wi  church-mem-  ceedingly   emotional    and    auperatitioua,   liiey 

bers,  86  Sabbath  scholars.  have  the  greatest  regard  for  their  fakirs  or  spir- 

B„_~_.  iii.n.        .  , i„    i^»„i  r',.i«..»i-   ,1  itual  guides,  ascribe  lo  tbeni  a  kind  of  super- 

„  Somervllle,  a  town  in   East  Gnqtialand,  A         ■           ,  venerate  them  almost  i^re 


aomervilie,  a  town  in    imsi  unqnaiana,  n_,,,^,  nr,„„r  Bud  vpnemte  lliem  nlmost  ir 

Tmnskei.  South  Africa,  80  miles  from  Umlata.  ZnThev  do  the  Pi  onlfe?  hlinS      tCm 

OHmale,  8ub-tro|,!cal.     Populaliou.  Kafirs,  Pin-  l^°J,,t|fnf  the  eleven  1>  de^e  of  latitude  is 

goes,   Pondomlsis.    and    Gunbus.      Language,  ^7 'ud  bv  NelroercbieavTa  sTi 

lantu    and    Kafir.      Belision,   fetichism     and  ^|S,K^rof&Vo^^^^^^^^^ 

^■^  ri.n^h*^'^i"^^i.»Jf  M^i  'T  ™LunI Jv  Mohammedans,  are  In  reality  pagans.   Tbe  mln- 

ST  wffe^  na!f^  hetwiri^  o^  SS  «"''?  <'f  ^""^  •^"d  Negro  bfo^Tas  pixiduced  . 

and   wi«.  W)  native  Helpers.  14  oil t -stations,  j^^  g  Lybrd.  Arab-speaking,  class,  who  are 

1  church,  317  church-members,  6  schools.  j^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  f^^^,^  p^^^^.   ^^  ^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

Sonapur,  a  town  in  India,  in  the  Bombay  especially  in  Darfur.     A  small  yet  very  distinct 

district,  not  far  from  Dapoli.     Rnce,  Maratha.  race,  said  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient 

Mission  stution  of  the  S.  P.  G. ;   1  missionary,  Nubians,  is  found  in  the  northern  province  of 

S  schools.  119  scholars.  ST  church-members.  Dareola;  and  between  tbe  Nile  and   the  Red 

„ ,         ,  _    I    II           ,11     _     ,1  Sea,  not  far  fiom  Suakim,  there  is  still  another 

»ionora,  a  large  town  in  Herraosillo.  north-  ^utind  and  ancient  tribe  who  sneak  a  laneiiafrc 

west  Mexico.     Climate,  tropical.    Population,  „!  thdr  own              "iiJe.  who  speak  a  language 

10,000.  Mexicans.  Indians.    Language  Spanish.  ^ntil   the' middle  of  the  7th   centmy    the 

Religion   Roman  Oitholic.     Natl v^ degraded.  ^^^^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^  „„j^^  „^tj^^  nile.  while 

R^.  ^^'TfJ,J^r..r^  '^l  i-±^.:±t-  EgyptwasundertheruIeot.theRomans.    But 


,;  1  iiiin^Ionnry  and  wife,  3  on  testations, 
1  church,  15  church -members,  1  school,  13 
scholars. 


Amrou,  one  of  the  generals  of  tbe  caliph  Omar, 
began  to  invade  Egypt,  and  soon  sublugated  it. 

^ioudail.     Historical     Sketch    of.—  The  Copts  agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Caliph, 

Tnki-D  ill  its  broader  dimensions,  or  as  spoken  of  and  tbe  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  south  as  Syene, 

by  the  Arabs  and  earlier  European  geographers,  tbe  present  Assouan,  was  made  a  province  of 

together  with  the  additions  claimed  by  Egyp-  tbe  caliphate.     For  about  five  hundred  years 

tian  rulers  in  late  years.  Be led-es- Soudan,  or  ICgypt  suffered  from  a  frequent  change  of  dy- 

the   "Country  of  the   Blacks,"  extends  from  nasty,  until   the  reign   of  the  heroic  Sultan, 

west  lo  east  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Baladin.  a  Koord  in  origin,  under  whose  vigor- 

Orcat  Desert,  fi-om  the  Atlantic  and  Senegam-  ous  rule  she  became  in  1178  an  independent 

bla  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Abyssinia,  and  south-  empire.     In  1S50  the  government  was  seized 

ward  from  Ihe  Desert  to  Upper  Guinea  on  the  by  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  brought   from 

west,  and  to  the  equatorial  and  lake  regions  on  Turkey,  Tartaiy,  and  Circassia  as  slaves,  and 

the  east,  beiug  some  3.500  miles  in  length  from  were  made  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  advanced 

west  to  east,  and  in  its   broader  parts  on  the  to  office  in  the  slate.     They  continued  in  power 

east  some   1.600  in   width,  and   comprising  a  till  1517,  when  Selim  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks, 

population  estimated  at  50,000,000.     It  is  thus  overthrew  tbe  Mameluke  dynasty,  and  reduced 

almost  a  fourth  of   Africa,  both  in  extent  of  the  country  to  a  Turkish  province  under  the 

country  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  rule  of  a  pasha.     Tbe  Mamelukes  were  still 

But  Eastern  or  }i)gypliaQ  Soudan,  to  which  the  turbulent,  and  were   not   completely  subdued 

eyes  of  the  world  have  been   chiefly  turned  the  till  1798,  when  the  French  conquered  Ihe  coun- 

last   few  years,   and   which    will    attract   yet  try  under  Ihe  pretence  of  freeing  it  from  the 

greatei' attention  in  the  near  future,  lies  along  cruel  Mameluke  yoke.     The  English  then  came 

each  side  of  the  Nile  from  Assouan  or  the  first  to   the   aid   of  the   Turk,    1801,   expelled  the 

cataract  to  the  equator,  and,  according  to  some,  French,  and  restored  thepashaappointedby  the 

even  beyond,  some  1,600  miles  or  more  from  Sultan. 

north  10  soutb,  while  its  width,  from  Masso-         At    this   time   Mehemet  All,   a  poor   fisber- 

wah  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  limits  of  man   of   Greek  descent,  a  shrewd  and   active 

Darfur,  is  from   twelve   to  fourteen   hundred  leader,  who,  with  a  baud  of  followers,  had  aided 

miles.      It   thus    comprises    tbe    provinces  of  the  English  and  Turks  in  expelling  the  French, 

Nubia,  Dongola,  Senuaar.   Kordofan,   Darfur,  succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  from 

the  districts  watered  by  the  Bahr-el  Qliazelle  the  Porie,  in  1806,  as  viceroy  of  Egypt.    He 

and  tlie  Bahr-el-Arab,  the  lands  of  the  Dinka,  proved  himself  to  be  a  general,  a  statesman,  and 

Sbilluk,  and  of  others  in  tbe  Lake  region  on  tlie  a  man  of  affairs,  and  met  with  great  success  for 

equator.     The  extensive  additions  which   the  many  years.     Finding  the  Mamelukes,  whom 

distinguished  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Mehemet  All.  he  had   used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  power,  a 

made,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  included  hindrance   lo  his   rule    and   a  plague  to  Ihe 

all  the  country  on  the  Blue  and  White  Kiles,  country,  he  massacred  great  numbers  of  Ihem  la 

for  great  distances  east  and  west  of  them,  and  1811 ;  oihets  escaped  and  fled  to  Kew  Dongola, ' 
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Upper  Egypt,  snd  by  dim  the  Egypt  of  to-day 
was  virtually  fouudetl.  By  his  gieut  gtnius 
and  diploniucy  he  evetitually  obtuiiied  puu'ur 
iu  perpetuity,  sliook  lUe  ihi-yue  of  tbe  Sublime 
Porte,  aud  wrested  from  the  SuUau  the  highest 
dipiity  ever  conferred  on  a  subject— the  do- 
miuion  of  h  praclically  independent  empire. 
His  rule  exteuded  fi-om  tUe  Meditevraueuu  to 
Ihe  equator,  aud  berediiiiry  succession  was  es- 
lubli^ed  forever,  accovdiug  to  Mohammedim 
kw,  in  the  eldest  of  bis  blood.  Bui  success  did 
not  always  attend  bis  pluus,  and  the  expediiiuu 
whicb  he  seut  ioto  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  1821,  to 
lake  mititary  possesidon  of  those  provinces,  ended 
in  tbe  murder  of  tbe  leader,  Ismail  Pasha,  bis 
youngest  son.  Ahnici  IJey,  wliotn  Mebemet  bad 
sent  to  take  possession  of  KordofiiD  uud  olber 
Soiidiui  provinces,  hastened  to  avenge  Ihe  death 
of  Ismail,  and  put  Ihousands  of  tbe  people  to 
the  sword  and  applied  the  torcli  to  their  vil- 
lages. 

iiebemet  Ali  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibra- 
him, theu  by  his  grandson  Ablnis  Pasb»,  Iben 
by  bis  SOD  ^id  PHsha,  and  tben,  in  1863.  by  his 
grandson  Ismail,  son  uf  Ibrabiui.  Ismail  was 
Ibe  fiflb  viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  18H7  tbe  Sultan 
beiitowed  upon  him  Ibe  litle  of  Ilighuess  and 
Khedive,  with  im]K>iUnt  additions  to  his  uu- 
Ihority.  In  1868-»  ihe  Khedive  enlarged  his 
army,  extended  liL-j  sway  souibwani  over 
rezious  which  Mebemet  Ali  bad  nomiually 
Inken.  so  as  to  recover  and  include  the  Uppe'r 
diid  White  Nile  togelliet  witb  Ibe  Equatorial 
and  Lake  provinces.  lu  1874  he  pushed  bis 
victories  into  the  Diirfur  regions.  But  in  levy- 
ing enormous  taxes  upon  ibe  people  be  laid  Ibe 
tiain  for  revolt;  and  by  iKirrowing  viist  amounts 
of  money  from  the  En!;lisli  and  other  Euro- 
peans bolh  be  aud  the  nation  became  bnuk- 
rupt,  and  were  completely  in  tbe  power  of 
bondholding  foreigners  under  a  debt  of  |300,- 
000,000;  though  it  is  said  that  not  more  (ban 
lialEof  this  amount  was  ever  received  by  Egypt. 
The  interest  on  these  loans,  theannualtribuieof 
$3,600,000  to  Turkey,  together  wilb  all  tbe 
running  expenses  ot  tlie  laud,  wbich  were  now 
enormous,  made  Egypt  and  her  Soudan  terri- 
tories the  worst  uixed  eountiy  in  the  world, 
Tvbile  the  income  tbus  derived  was  still  inad- 
equate to  the  heavy  demands  upon  it.  Eng- 
land and  France  were  jealous  of  tbe  interests  of 
their  bondholders,  and  England  felt  the  supreme 
importance  ot  keeping  open  her  communlca- 
liotis  with  India.  Tbey  thus  compelled  the 
Kbcdlve  to  recdve  foreign  officials  to  super- 
vise the  revenue  and  look  after  foreign  claims. 
Numerous  other  officials  from  England  and 
France  were  appointed,  at  most  extravagant 
salaries,  M>  flllplaces  from  whicb  natives  were 
turned  out.  The  growing  arrogance  of  tlie  for- 
eigners increased  tbe  discontent  of  the  cruelly 
taxed  people,  till  at  length  tbe  masses,  including 
tbe  Arabs  and  tbe  ill  paid  army,  united  into  a 
'•  national  party."  The  Khedive,  underpressure 
of  foreign  InUueuce,  was  compelled  in  1879  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  bis  son.  Tewlik  Pasba,  who 
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o(    tlie   foreign    boodbohUng    interest, 
people,  BtUl  cruelly  laxed,  began  to  resc.,,,  ,..<= 
administration  by   foreigners,   and  the  appro- 

Eriation  of  much  of  llir  national  ineome  lo  pay 
iterest  ot>  loans  whicb  btid  lieen  made  to  Ismad, 
an  utter  spendthiifi,  tor  his  [lersonal   benefit. 


Tbla  resentment  became 
strong  that  Tewflk  was  compelled  to  appoint 
oneoFiisfoiemost  represeniaiives.  Arab!  Pasba, 
as  his  minister  of  war.  Anibi  whs  an  army  of- 
^cer  and  the  bead  of  the  nutionalist  parly, 
with  tbe  [raining  received  when  be  was  prac- 
tically at  Ihe  bead  of  the  government.  He 
was  resolved  to  overibiow  European  influence, 
peaceably  it  |>o6sible,  yet  by  anus  if  neces- 
sary. As  iiunister  of  war.  wben  he  found 
a  liritisb  fleet  meuuciug  Alexandria,  he  began 
to  strengthen  the  forls  which  commanded  the 
liarbot;  and  bis  refusal  lo  ceoM.'  work  on  these 
forts  was  the  uoniiind  occasion  uf  the  bombard- 
ment which  soon  followed.  The  English  had 
seenihatTewUk.wbo  bad  been  Faithful  to  them. 
was  in  daoger;  his  authority  was  gone;  and  deem- 
ing it  uecessarr  that  be  should  be  re-esiablisbed 
as  llieir  ally,  tueir  ircmclads  appeared  at  Alex- 
andria in  spile  of  the  Sultan  s  prolest.  The 
city  was  bombarded  and  burut,  June  11th, 
1S83,  and  thousands  of  Egyptians  were  killed. 
Meanwhile  Tewflk.  the  nominal  bend  of  tbe 
government,  bad  hidden  himself  in  the  palace 
at  Itandeb. 

Tbe  problem  that  confronted  tbe  English  was 
a  gigantic  one  anil  involved  uiuny  couUicUng 
elements.  The  oiher  great  powers  wnuld  be 
jealous  of  a  permanent  occupation.  Tbe  people 
of  Egypt  dibtrusled  and  dislikeil  the  Khedive, 
while  tbey  bated  tbe  foreigners.  Thus  It 
seemed  utterly  impossible  to  institute  any  !.ys- 
tem  of  government  which  sbould  be  Strang  aud 
lasting,  and  yel  sattsfj'  Europe  while  securing 
England  a  predominant  power.  lu  the  mean 
time  a  vigorous  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sou- 
dan, where  tlic  lurbulent  [teople  resenled  Egyp- 
tian opjjression.  as  the  Egyptians  resented  Eng- 
lish ioieriereiice.  Witb  all  the  fire  of  religious 
fanaticism,  added  to  Ibe  wratb  of  the  slave 
dealers;  taking  ailvantage  of  Ibe  smouldering 
wniUi  of  the  oppressed  Egypliiins.  leil  by  an 
amblti'ius  adventurer,  iMoliamined  Aclimet  or 
Ahmed,  an  Arab  of  African  blood,  the  revolt 
began  in  June,  1881.  An  air  of  mystery  sur- 
rounded Jlohammed,  and  he  styUil  himself  El 
Mahdi  (i.e.  one  who  is  spiritually  guided),  tbe 
Guide,  and  be  claimed  to  lie  that  Prophet  of 
Islam  whose  coming  bad  been  awaited  for  1,300 
years.  Emerging  from  seclusion,  he  and  his 
army  vowed  to  sweep  every  Egyptian  soldier 
from  tbe  land,  and  free  the  people  from  any 
yoke,  whether  floanciai.  religious,  or  poliiicaf. 
When  the  revolt  commenced,  the  Khedive  was 
too  much  occupied  with  anarchy  and  Arabi 
Pasha  at  home  to  l>e  able  to  cope  with  a  distant 
rebellion.  The  Malidi  took  several  large  towns 
before  Egypt  fell  into  Ibe  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. But  these  were  petty  succes'fes  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  victory  be  piined  In  July, 
1882, — the  same  month  in  wbuji  Alexiuidrla 
was  bomlmrded. — when  a  force  of  about  6,000 
Egyptian  siildlei's,  nearly  all  the  army,  to- 
gether with  tbe  commanders,  were  overpowered 
and  massacred  In  bis  etlorts  ti)  take  El  Obeid. 
the  capita!  of  Kordofan,  be  was  three  times  re- 
pulsed; but  in  January,  1SS3,  he  succeeded, 
and  made  the  town  henceforth  his  place  of 
residence  and  liase  of  operations.  An  English 
officer.  General  Hicks,  was  now  sent  to  take 
command  of  (he  Egyptian  forces  in  tbe  service 
of  tile  Khedive  at  Khartoum,  In  April  be 
succeeded  in  defeating  a  lelwl  force  cif  ,5.000  in 
Sennaar;  in  May  he  dctealcd  El  Miilidi  near 
Khartoum.     In  September  he  went  from  Kbar- 
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toum  in  pursuit  of  El  Habdi  with  iin  Kgyptian 
forte  of  about  lU.UOO  luuii,  commiinileii  by  tiolh 
EugUsli  aud  Egyptiau  ottiieis.  lu  about  two 
mouitui,  ilirougli  ihe  treachery  of  a  ^-uide.  he 
vras  tud  into  u  d(;tlle  not  fur  from  El  Obeid, 
wbei'e  the  Itlabdi  fell  upon  bim  and  left  "uut  e, 
man"  of  all  Lis  aimy  lo  l«ll  ilie  tale. 

Willie  Ihese  events  were  trHUSpiriug  in  the 
Soiidau,  tbeEoglisli  troops  were  preparing  lO 
withdraw  from  Egypt  aiitl  leave  that  country  to 
try  the  experinieul  of  u  semi-cotisiimtionul  gov- 
ernment, The  ui'dei'S  for  wilbdrawal  had  ac- 
tually been  given  when  the. massacre  at  El 
Obeid  occurred.  As  the  inassacied  aniiy  was 
oHicei-ed  in  part  by  Eiiglislimen,  il  was  feared 
tbe  event  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  English 
defeat;  and  being  so  interpreted,  as  il  surely 
would  be  by  the  revolted  tribes,  would  cause 
all  the  greater  exultation  among  them.  Tlie 
English  tniups  remained  in  Egypt,  but  did  not 
enter  the  Soudan  until  they  weie  iu  a  sense 
forced  lo  do  so  by  the  turn  tilings  had  now 
laken  at  Kbartonni,  Sinliat,  and  Tokac. 

The  fate  of  General  Hicks's  expedition  gave 
a  new  turn  to  Auglo-Egyptiun  aSuirs,  Eng- 
land tiegan  now  lo  lahe  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Soiidiui  war.  She  saw  many  Egyptian  garil. 
sons,  and  some  of  them  iu  the  t.'oniitiaud  of 
English  oBicers,  hemmed  in  by  hostile  lril>es, 
and  in  dauver  of  being  massacred.  She  saw 
Ehailoum  m  danger.  She  beard  a  call  for 
English  troops  to  "  vindicate  English  honor," 
and  lo  this  extent  at  least  she  was  now  willing 
to  have  a  part  in  the  war.  But  lo  seud  out 
troops  to  conquer  the  Jlulidi  would  be  to  com- 
mit England  to  a  policy  of  conquest  and  an- 
nexation, and  surrender  the  conviction  of  the 
Kngliah  Government  that  Soudan  should  be  left 
to  the  i^ndanese.  The  Khedive  was  first 
aitviscd,  then  commanded,  to  attandon  the  Sou- 
dan, when  the  Khedive's  ministers  tlemuried; 
but  a  new  ministry  was  appointed  witii  Nubar 
Pasha  at  their  bead.  Meantime  affairs  grew 
steadily  worse.  The  report  that  Egypt  would 
abandon  the  Soudan  gave  new  strength  to  the 
revolt,  and  tribe  alter  tribe  joined  the  Mahdi's 
standard.  Osman  Dignn,  a  courageous  chief 
in  Eastern  Soudiin,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  Mahdi's  lieutenants,  raised  an  army  of  SC- 
OW), laid  siege  to  Sinkat  and  Tokar,  not  far 
from  the  Red  Bea,  and  threatened  the  senpoi't 
Suakim,  am)  thus  threatened  England's  route 
to  India,  To  protect  this  English  ships  were 
dispatciied  to  Suakim,  and  marines  landed 
there  lo  protect  the  town.  There,  too,  an 
Egyptian  force  was  collected  and  marched 
thence,  under  General  Baker,  to  the  relief  of 
Tokar.  Bnt  they  were  too  Inte.  Ere  ihey  bad 
reicbed  the  town  Ihey  were  attacked  by  Osman 
DiKDa,  and  half  their  number  slain.  The  rest 
fled  and  took  refuge  in  Khartoum,  to  which  the 
Mahdi  now  loicl  siege.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  wliole  for<'e  M  Sinlcat. 
Stung  to  acii<m  by  these  disasters,  the  British 
Qfivernment  dispatciied  troops  to  Suakim,  and 
was  preparing  lo  send  an  expedition,  under 
General  Graham,  for  the  relief  of  Tokar,  when 
news  came  that  the  garrison  had  surrendered. 
England,  having  now  become  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  Egypt,  involving  her  counections  with 
■  India  aud  the  protection  of  the  bondholders, 
proposed  lo  almiidon  Ihe  Soudan  and  encounter 
the  Mahdi,  if  need  be.  farllier  north.  She 
would  begin  by  Irangiiillizing  the  hostile  trities, 
by  relieving  Khartoum,  and  Tiy  opening  a  way 


by  which  the  20,000  English  aud  Egyptian 
troops  and  a  still  larger  number  of  nou-com- 
batants,  civil  ofHcers  aud  otliers,  might  retreat 
and  leave  tbe  country.  To  this  end  General 
"Chinese"  Gordon,  who  had  formerly  been 
for  five  yeara  governor  aud  governor-geneml  of 
the  Souaan,  was  sent  almost  alone,  nominally 
by  the  Khedive,  but  really  by  English  pressure 
aud  out  of  re^i'd  to  popular  clamor,  lo  com- 
mence operations  at  the  capital. 

This  action  was  late,  but  Goi'don  was  hopeful. 
On  the  34th  of  January,  1884,  be  arrived  on  hia 
peaceful  mission  at  Cairo.  His  route  was  up 
ilie  Nile  by  railway  to  Assioui,  theuc-e  by 
steamer  to  Korosku.  A  four  days'  ride  on  a 
CHinel  look  him  across  the  Nubian  Desert  to 
Abu  llamed,  and  on  the  18lh  of  Februaiy,  by 
way  of  the  Nile,  he  reached  Khartoum.  He 
began  his  mission  by  promising  the  people  relief 
from  Ihe  oppressions  which  had  provoked  the 
revolt,  especially  from  the  extortiunsof  the  tax- 
gatherers;  he  tried  to  conciliiite  the  natives  by 
conceding  their  rights,  promising  release  from 
the  Bashi-Bazouk  system  of  govei'ument,  and 
telling  theiM  tliey  were  henceforth  to  govern 
theniseWes.  He  tried  also  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  slave-traders  by  saying  he  "  had  decided 
to  permit  the  traftie.  Every  ore  having  do- 
mestic sei-vants,"  said  he,  "may  consider  them 
his  preperty  and  dispose  of  them."  By  threats 
and  brines,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  mutual 
jealousies  and  rivalries  among  the  Sheiks,  he 
endeavoi-ed  to  weaken  the  Mahdi's  power  and 
to  obtain  a  foothold  for  a  successful  shaping  of 
the  political  future.  In  answer  to  the  surprise 
generally  felt,  and  the  many  inquiries  that 
came  in  from  different  quarters,  when  these 

S-omises  became  generally  known,  General 
ordon  explained  that  the  English  and  Egyp- 
tian governments  had  decided  to  evacuate  the 
Soudan  and  leave  the  people  lo  be  governed  in 
their  own  way,  by  chiefs  or  sultans,  as  they 
were  before  they  "became  an  Egyptian  depen- 
dency, which  would  preclude  his  interfering 
with  slave-holding;  that  to  liberate  slaves  with- 
out compensating  their  masters  would  be  rob- 
bery; that  he  made  u  dislincliou  between  slave- 
holding  and  slave-hunting;  and  that  as  for  the 
latter  he  would  never  cease  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  it.  In  attempting  to  restore 
and  establish  native  rule,  one  of  his  first  ads 
was  to  send  El  Mahdi  a  commission  as  Sulian 
of  Eordofan,  of  which  El  Obeid  was  the  cap- 
ital; which  ihe  prophet  was  »iid  to  receive 
with  an  efSla-'j  of  delight.  Gordon  proposed 
that  Ihe  British  government  make  Zebehr 
Pasha  govemor-general  of  the  Soudan;  but 
the  government  declined  because  of  his  repu- 
tation ns  a  great  slave-dealer.  Gordon  insisted 
that  Zebehr  was  tbe  only  man  to  carry  out  his 
programme,  and  thai  without  him  a  peaceful 
soluiion  of  the  quesiion  was  impossible.  Bnt 
his  request  was  not  grauied.  The  Mahdi,  seeing 
that  Gordon  was  taking  no  active  measures, 
made  hostile  demonstrations.  Gordon  alMn- 
doned  Ihe  policy  of  reconciliation  for  one  of  a 
more  vigorous  character,  and  asked  that  200 
Enfilish  soldiers  mi^ht  be  sent  to  Wady  Haifa 
for  ibe  sake  of  showing  that  he  had  the  support 
of  European  power  and  influence  at  his  com- 
mand; but  thai,  too,  was  denied  him.  By  the 
Igt  of  March  Gordon  began  to  feel  that  his 
chances  of  success  were  rapidly  diminishing; 
and  at  last  he  offered  to  resign  bis  commission. 
His  resignation  not  being  accepted,  he  continued 
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to  siruggle  on  as  best  he  couW,  deserted  by  the  threats,  aud  working  ou  Iheiv  religious  feelings, 
goverumutit  that  scat  him  out,  and  lieleugiiered  had  iuduci-d  them  to  mutiin'.  Seven  thoiisand 
by  the  enemy.  Willi  these  he  fought  several  of  the  garrison  aru  said  to  have  deserted  to  the 
danuLgiug  buttles  as  the  muulhs  wi'iit  by.  On  rebels,  leuviiig  Qeneral  Gordon  only  S,500  that 
the  13th  of  May,  1884,  the  govenimeul  was  were  faithful.  Willi  this  small  forte  he  at- 
arraigned  iii  Uiu  House  c)f  Coniuioua  for  its  tempted  lo  hold  the  i;ity.  but  was  linally 
ioetHcient,  vacillating  Egypliau  policy,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  'lluuiors  ns  to  jual 
clutvged  with  deserting  Gunlou.  The  moliou  the  time,  jilacc,  and  manner  in  which  an 
lo  censure  "was  lost;  but  il  was  not  long  before  end  was  put  lo  the  life  of  Gordon  were 
the  governmeut  biigau  to  [irepare  an  expedition  many  and  varied.  Dr.  Fricke,  who  went 
10  start  in  August  for  the  relief  of  Gordou.  out  nith  him  lo  Khnrtouro,  anil  TcmaiDed 
Ou  tiie  7th  of  August,  $1.SOO,000  was  voted  with  him  until  bis  dentil,  and  who,  as  a. 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  pay  the  uxpeuscs  merchant,  has  since  traveUed  much  tn 
of  the  expedition.  But  it  was  not  till  early  in  Africa,  aiya:  "  lie  wtis  speaiwl  by  his  own 
September  (9-12)  that  Lord  Wols"ley  arrived  in  soldiers  when  became  to  inspect  them."  Dr. 
Egypt  and  assumed  command  of  the  enterprise,  Fricke.  bt'in^  a  Mussulman,  niauiiged  to  cs- 
in  which  sumething  more  Ihan  lO.OWt  troops  cape,  aud  with  gi'cut  difficulty  made  his  way- 
were  to  wirticipate.  Early  in  December  those  down  the  Nile.  All  re[x)ria  were  agreed,  at  the 
troops,  diviilcd  into  Ibree  toi-ces,  were  formed  time,  in  saying  that  the  Mahdi  ciiptiivcd  Khar- 
at  diSerent  i>oiut8  scatlered  along  the  Nile,  toum  on  the  30th  of  January,  1883.  through 
«outhof  Korosko.  On  the  I6ih  Lord  Wolseley,  treachery;  andniostof  Ihesc  reports  iwiut  to  one 
having  journeyed  1,200  miles  from  Cairo,  had  Farez  Pasha  ns  the  truilor.  L  is  s;iii1  that, 
reached  Kortl,  just  above  Old  Dongola,  on  the  having  clmvgo  of  tlie  ramparts  ou  that  fatal  day, 
Nile.where  the  advance,  under  General  Herbert  he  betrayed  his  trust,  opened  the  gales,  and  so 
Stewart,  was  awaiting  hi»  arrival.  On  his  way  gave  the  foe  the  freest  admission.  Another  re- 
up  the  Nile  Lord  Wolseley  heard  of  the  assas-  port  of  the  fate  of  Gordon  was  tlint  lie  was 
slnalion  of  Colonel  Stewart,  Gordon's  associate,  "sUot  down  under  the  acacias  of  Ihe  goveni- 
a  little  above  Slerane,  where  one  of  the  three  meni  buildings,  on  his  way  tothe  Austrian  Con- 
or four  Khartoum  steamers,  with  which  he  had  sul's,  to  take  his  last  farewell  of  his  good  friend 
been  sent  with  despatches  down  the  Nile  by  Hansal." 

Gordon  tomeetlheconiingexpeditioii, had  been         The  great  object  of  the  costly  work    the 

wrecked  on  a  rock.     On  the  itOlh  of  I)ecember,  government  hiiii  undertaken  In  attenijiting  to 

General   Stewart,  with  a  force  of   1,000  men,  relieve  Gordon  and  the  beleagured   ganisoas 

started  from   Eorti   for  Melemueb  across  the  liaving  proved  au  utter  fiiiliire,  the  ex'pe<lition 

desert.     Having  been  reinforced  with  5<M>  more  was  recalled.     Upon  this  Ihe  Arabs  w  eve  ninch 

men,  on  the  loih  of  January,  1885,  he  had  a  eraboldeuod,  and  tlie  Propliet  seemed  lo  l>e  left 

hard  fighl  with  about  6.000  Arabs  at  the  Abu  well-nieh  free  to  carry  oul  bisassumed  mission, 

Slea  wells,  in  which,  after  grent  loss,  be  came  nnikc  (he  Soudan  independent,  and  hasten  the 

oil   victor.     Three   days  later   be  fought  and  final  Iriumph  of  Islam.     The  retiring  tinops 

won  another  desperate  battle,  in  which  he  was  were  grmilly  harassed;    the  few  garrisons  re- 

severely  wounded,  al  Gubat,  three  miles  west  of  quired  lo  remain  were  threatened;  and  some  of 

Ihe  Nile,  near  Sletemoeh,  some  79  miles  below  the  Sheiks  who  favored  the  Buglish  were  put 

Khartoum.      Colonel  Wilson  having  now  been  lo  death.    But  dccdsot  violence,  and  the  hostile 

sent,  January  26lh,   vtith   a   Uotilia  of    three  advance  oC  the  Arabs  northward  with  an  eye 

steamers  found  at  Metemneh,  lo  communicate  on  Egypt,  were  presently  somewhat  cbcclicdby' 

with    Gordon,   General    Stewart   remained  at  the  small-pox  that  bad  now  Itegiin  lo  rage,  and 

Oubat  till  he  heaidof  ihe  fall  of  Khartoum,  of  which    the   Mahdi  liimself  died    in  June, 

and  then   retraced  his  steps,  with  much  diffl-  1885.     But  the  lull  was  of  short  duration.     Mo- 

culty,  to  Korti.     Meantime  General  Earle,  who  bammed  Achmel  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  ni'W 

had  been  sent  up  the  liver  lo  Berber,  bad  been  Mahdi,  Khalifa  Alxliillah.     Egypt,  being  again 

killed  in  an  assault  upon  an  Arab  fortitlcalion,  threatened,  souglil   the   continued   aid  of  the 

l>efore  he  reached  Abu  Hamed;  audbiscolumu,  English,  wlio  oiilered  Buakim  and  all  the  cast 

hearing  that   Kliaiiouni  had   fallen,  returned  coast  of  Egypt  from  Suez  lo  >lassowah  to  be 

alsotoKorli.    Il  was  heie  at  Korti  that  the  last  blockaded.     This  brought    increasiiic  distress 

boat-load  of  reinforcemenis  airived,  February  upon  llie  Soudanese,  and  the  new  Bliihdi  sent 

2d,   from    down  the    river      Colonel    Wilson  Osman  Digna  to  lay  siege  to  Suakim  an<l  drive 

arrived  at  Kbartaum  ou  Ihe  SSth  of  January,  the  Egyplians  into  the  sea;  but  towards  Ihe  end 

1885.    Beaching  the  contluenceof  the  Blue  and  of  the  year  1888  tlie  British  government  sent 

the  White  Niles,  he  was  "iirprised  to  find  the  war-ships   and  troops  and    rdieved   tlie   cily. 

Arabs  opening  fire   upon   him   from  the  tortifl-  But  llie  repulse  was  only  local  and  temporary, 
cations  on  the   banks      Reachine   Omdurman,         The  Mahdism  of  A  h(fullah  evidently  took  on 

Gordon's  stronalioid,  the  fusillade  of  the  rebels  more  of  the  religious  element  Ihan  did  that  of 

was    continued.     It  was  discovered  that    the  Ills  preilecessor.     His  great  aim  and  that  of  his 

enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Tuli,  ilervishes    was    to    extend    and    establish    the 

insl  outside  of  the  city.     Pushing  ahead,  the  niuiuphs  of  the  Mohammedan   fiiilh,  till  Islam 

garrison  commeueed  firing  upon  them.  No  flag,  should  be  made  universal.     To  this  end  they 

save   the  green  banner  of  the   Mahdi,  floated  would    drive    Ihe    English    alike   out  of   the 

from  the  public  buildings.      The  palace  where  Soudan,  out  of  the  eiiuatorial   regions,  out  of 

Gonlon  bad  held  out  so  long  was  deserted.  East  Africa,  and   push  their  conquests  In  the 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  the  undisputed  Atlanlic  ou  the  west  coast.     To  this  end  they   . 

possession  of  the  enemy.     The  Mabdl,  having  would   invoke    the  aid  of    all   classes  in   the 

MXty  thousand  men  in   the  vicinity  of  Khar-  Soudan,  assail   Christian   missions  In  Uganda, 

toum,  had  introduced  a  number  of  his  emissaries  intrigue  with  tribes  on  the  Congo,  and  cli^m. 

into  the  city,  who,  mingling  fully  with  the  na-  indeed,  nothing    less    than    all    (hat   part   of 

live  troops  under  t^rdon,  using  bribes  and  Africa  which  lies  north  of  the  Zambesi  as  Mo- 
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hammedan  territory.  Worsted  at  Suakiiu,  they 
wndertoob  the  iiivasioi]  of  KS^pt.  Under  tlie 
lead  of  his  general,  Waii-El-Njiiiiii,  several 
thousand  of  bis  dervish  followers,  some  with 
heavy  guns  a»d  gun  boats,  were  stationed 


To  aid  tlie  Egyptian  army  iu  meeiiug  ibem, 
freah  regimentij  were  dispatcLed  in  July,  1889, 
from  Sugland,  together  with  a  squadron  of  the 
30th  Hussars,  all  under  command  of  General 
Grentell,  to  whom,  in  asking  the  foe  to  sur- 
render, Wad-EI-Njumi  repHedr  "Your  force 
is  nothing  <o  me.  1  have  been  sent  to  conquer 
the  world,  llemenibcr  Hiclis  and  Goi'don." 
On  the  3d  of  August,  1889,  General  Gren- 
feil  engiiged  Ihe  dervishes  near  Tosl(i.  and  cotn- 

Sletely  routed  them  after  a  gallant  defence, 
urlng  which  1.500  of  them  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  n  thousand  of  them,  together 
with  fifty  standards,  were  oiplured.  But  any 
further  movement  was  deemed  useless,  unless 
the  government  would  assent  to  Ihc  views  of 
the  Britisli  generals  that  Berber  should  be  held 
aethe  true  key  of  the  Soudan, 

It  Is  more  than  sixty  years  since  Meliemet  AM 
began  to  lake  at  least  nominnl  possession  of  es- 
tenslve  provinces,  such  as  Nubia,  Dongola,  Sen- 
nanr,  Fa.kti,  and  Berber  in  the  Soudan.  Some 
fifty  years  ago,  1838,  lie  passed  through  the 
land  and  tried  to  give  the  teeming  millions 
there  some  good  ideaof  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, and  turn  the  trade  of  the  country  down 
the  Nile.  But  he  was  himself  too  much  inter- 
ested in  Ihe  fruits  of  the  shive-trade  to  hold  his 
Bemi-savage  ofticlals  back  from  the  Iniquitous 
traffic.  And  so  it  Is  that,  from  that  lime  on  to 
the  present,  the  interest  and  enterprise  of  that 
country  have  centred  in  these  innuniau  pur- 
suits. Abbns  Pasha  did  nothing  to  counteract 
the  evil.      Said   Pnsha  tried   to  advance  the 


odious  trattlc  in  slaves, 
never  honored;  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign  the 
revenue  Egypt  was  getting  from  that  country 
through  onerous  taxation  amounted  to  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  aside  from  hit^e  amoimis  from 
the  slave  Itade.  Upon  Ismail^  accession,  ear- 
nest efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  limits  of 
Egyptian  Soudan  silll  fartlier  southward  and 
along  all  Ihe  trlliulnriesof  theNile;  and  to  this 
end  in  1869,  the  Khedive  set  the  renowned 
equatorial  African  tmveller.  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
in  command  as  governor-general  over  all  that 
vast  region.  Bui  at  the  endof  four^ears,  1873, 
finding  himself  unableto  continue  hisflght  with 
the  slave  dealers  and  their  Egvptlan  accom- 
plices, he  rave  up,  and  fought  his  way  out  as 
best  he  could.  And  yet,  after  all  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  nearly  $6,000,000,  which  this 
attempted  four  years'  rule  in  equatorial  Soudan 
had  cost  him.  the  Khedive  could  not  give  up 
the  ideaof  holding  Ihc  wild  and  lawless  realm 
as  an  Egyptian  dependency.  And  now  a 
second  arrangement  was  made  with  another 
distinguished  Englishman,  "Chinese"  Gordon, 
who  came  to  the  Khedive  recommended  as  just 
the  man  for  the  service  lie  required.  General 
Gordon  entered  upon  the  enterprise  early  in  1874, 
rich  In  experience,  full  of  enthnsinsm.  having 
at  his  command  a  goodly  number  of  able,  sden- 
tiflc.  and  accomplished  men,  both  Enelish  and 
American,  and  an  infantry  escort  of  300  troops. 
The  capital  of  his  realm  wbs,  at  first,  Gondo- 


koro,  then  Lado.  At  the  endof  thiee  years, 
having  recommended  Emin  Pasim  to  succeed 
him  as  governor  of  the  Equatoiial  Provinces, 
iu  1877  lie  was  made  Govemor-geneial  of  all 
Soudan,  the  equatorial  regions  included.  The 
plenary  powt-is  of  his  commission  set  him  vir- 
tually above  tlie  Khedive's  authority,  while  the 
indirect  part  which  England  had  in  the  matter 
was  a  virtual  pledge  of  his  having  the  fuppiirt 
of  the  Queen.  Virtually  independent,  with 
much  experience,  and  ample  means  at  com- 
mand, it  was  natural   that  much  should  be  e 


supporting,  but  paying  more  tnan  half 
jioii  i)er  antjum  into  the  Egyptian  treasuiy. 
Egypt  was,  therefore,  not  a  Tittle  surpris'-d  to 
hea'r,  at  the  end  of  some  two  or  three  years  of 
his  administration,  that  he  had  det«i'mined  to 
abandon  the  field,  assigning  as  his  chief  renson 
thai  he  hadn't  money  enough  to  carry  on  bis 
government,  there  being  now,  in  1879,  n  deficit 
of  nearly  lialf  a  million  dollars.  Finding  the 
Soudan,  as  he  did,  out  of  debt  and  with  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  he  left  it  heavily  encum- 
bered and  with  dtminished  boundancs.  One 
great  hindrance  to  Gordon's  success  was  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  slave  dealers.  1'o 
til eir  influence,  director  indirect,  it  was  chiefly 
due  that  he  too  was  so  speedily  compelled  lo 
withdraw  and  leave  thecountrylo  their  conirol. 

As  governor-geueral  of  Ihe  Soudan,  Gordon 
was  succeeded,  in  1679,  by  Itaouf  Pasha.  "  He 
had  three  Europeans  ashis  subordinates — Emin 
Bey.  who.  before  Gordon  left,  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  province  of  the  Equntor  ; 
Luptoii  Bey.  an  Englishman,  who  had  followed 
Gessi  as  governor  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazelle;  and 
Slatln  Bey,  an  Austrian,  In  command  at  Dnrf  ur. 
Eaouf  bad  barely  lieen  two  years  at  Khartoum 
when  the  Mahdi  appeared  on  the  scene." 

Egypt  was  now  too  much  occupied  with  her 
owndirect home  afiairs,  the  revolt  under  Arabi 
and  thcincomiugof  the  English,  toadmit  of  her 
doing  anything  for  her  dependencies.  This 
gave  Ihe  Mahdi  and  the  slave-dealing  Arabs  a 
good  opportuniiy  lo  come  to  the  front,  out  of 
which  came  the  Soudan  War ;  and  with  this,  a 
long- continued  entanglemenl  of  England  wllh 
the  aflalrs  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  provinces, 
over  which  Egypt  claimed  control.  Nor  is  it 
yet  plain  to  see  what,  or  when,  sliall  be  the  end 
of  the  strife  and  struggle  still  going  on.  Mean- 
time the  Mahdists,  tracked  by  the  slave-dealing 
Arabs,  have  pushed  their  way  up  the  Nile  into 
the  provinces  over  which  Emin  Pasha  was  set, 
until  hehasfelt  compelled  to  withdraw,  litlleby 
litUe,  southward,  and  finally,  under-  the  wing 
of  Stanley's  Relief  Expedition,  has  been  in- 
duced to  give  lip  the  field  and  leave  It  to  the 
undisputed  sway  of  the  Moslem  and  slave- 
huntiug  powers. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  plant 
mission  work  in  theEgyptian  Soudan.  Swedish 
and  German  missionaries  have  looked  with 
hungry  eyes  toward  it,  and  some  of  Its  towns 
were  stations  ou  the  famous  Apoitelstrasse 
which  was  to  connect  Cairo  with  Abyssinia, 

The  most  important  effort,  however,  was  made 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association  in  re- 
sponse to  the  generous  offer  of  a  large  sum  of 
moneybyMr.il.  Arthington, of  I.,eeds,  England. 
An  expedition  under  the  lead  of  Rev,  Henry 
M.  Ijadd,  D.D..  made  a  long  and  extended  ex- 
ploration of  the  country  in  1881  preparatory  to 
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Its  regular  occupation.  The  coming  on  ot  the 
troubles  menlione<i  above  put  a  stop  to  lUe  en- 
terprise, and  it  has  not  been  renewed.  The 
Soudan  Mission  mentioned  in  the  arlicle  on  the 


wilh  Ihe  Easiero  or  Egyptian  Soudan. 

As  European  interests  iind  influence  ill  Africa 
are  increasing,  great  efforts  are  being  made 
In  EoglHud  10  bring  Che  Soudati.  or  at  least 
all  tlie  up|>er  Nile  regions,  under  British 
rule.  JVIeu  vrlio  have  seen  and  studied  the 
country  through  and  through,  such  as  Uaker 
ssd  Loring,  lell  us  that  m  all  paris  of  the 
Soudan,  but  especiallj  En  the  soutliem  portions 
of  it,  "  Ihere  are  vast  tracts  of  rich  lands  filled 
with  untouchi^  treasures,  lying  fallow,  and 
covered  with  millions  of  human  beings,  who 
can  easily  be  brought  under  the  intlueiice  of 
thai  higher  western  civilization  in  wbicii  it  is 
our  privilege  to  live," — to  say  nothing  of  llie 


nothing  about  Hiirrar  and  the  Somali  country, 
aUindicating  wliat  a  mighly  and  glorious  future 
the  gospel  might  bring  lo  the  Soudan  and  to  all 
its  fertile  and  populous  borders,  could  it  liave 
Bway  over  them. 

Soul-Wlnning  an«l  Prayer  IJiilan. 

Headquarters,  Newport-on-Tay,  Scotland.— 
The  Soul-Wiuning  and  Prayer  Union  was 
formed  iu  1880,  and  has  now  a  membersliip 
from  all  pans  of  the  world  of  more  than  4,600. 
It  supports  missionaries  and  Bible-women  in 
China,  and  India;  in  Morocco.  Congo  Free  Stale, 
and  Old  Caliibar.  iu  Afdcs;  and  in  Jerusalem, 
Bethany,  and  Beyrout,  in  Syria.  Gospel  work 
is  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  by  means  of  tent- 
meetings,  circuiatiou  of  traita,  etc.  The 
tenth  day  of  each  month  is  observed  by  mem- 
bers everywhere  as  a  lime  of  united  prayer  for 
success  in  ail  uodertakinga  of  the  mission,  and 
for  means  to  carry  on  the  work. 

South  American  Ilfllssionarf  So- 
eicly.  Headquarters,  1  Clifioni's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street.  London,  E,  C— Captain  Allen  Gardiner, 
Che  founder  of  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society,  hist  visited  South  America  with  a 
view  of  establishiug  a  mission  Id  1833.  For 
years  the  great  aim  of  his  life  had  t>c-en  to  be- 
come "  the  pioneer  of  a  Christian  Mission  to 
the  most  abandoned  heathen."  With  this  ob- 
ject steadily  in  view,  he  went  through  a  c<m- 
siant  succession  of  travels  and  adventures  for 
some  years,  taking  his  wife  and  children  with 
himon  long,  perilous  journeys.  Atterrepeated 
disappointments  in  other  countries,  he  was  led 
to  direct  ali  his  efforts  towards  the  natives  of 
South  America.  His  attempts  to  reach  the 
mountain  tribes  were  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
of   tlje   Roman  Calliolic   priests.     At   last    "-- 


anything  he  might  attempt  among  the  poor 
savages  at  the  desolate  southern  corner  of^tbe 
ETcat  continent,  and  by  beginning  with  them 
he  hoped  to  reach  in  time  Ihe  nobler  tribes. 

In  1830  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Fitz- 
roy  had  been  sent  by  the  British  Government 
to  survey  the  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  with  him,  for  a 
visit,  three  native  lads  and  a  girl  of  nine  years. 
They  were  kindly  treati-d,  and  found  capable  of 
learning  a  good  dCitl.  When,  a  year  later.  Cap- 


Udo  Pitzroy  took  them  back  to  Ihetr  own  land, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  who 
hoped  to  remain  iu  Tierra  del  Fuego  as  a  mis- 
sionary. A  very  few  days  sufficed  to  show  the 
danger  of  this  attempt:  he  returned  to  the  ves- 
sel, and  all  thought  of  missionary  work  in  this 
region  was  abandoned  until  Captain  Gardiner 
took  it  up.  His  hope  was  that  the  natives  who 
had  visited  England  might  be  still  alive,  and 
that  one  ot  them, — called  "  Jeinmy  Button," — 
if  he  had  not  forgotten  nil  his  English,  might 
act  as  interpreter  and  friend.  But  he  found 
great  ditticidties  in  the  way.  England,  white 
warmly  supporting  missions  lo  other  parts  of 
the  world,  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  South  America.  After  much  effort  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  IW44,  in  forming  a  society  called  the 
Fatugouiau  Missionary  Society;  soon  after,  be, 
witii  a  few  companions,  attempted  to  establish 
a  mission  in  Tierra  del  E*uego,  Owing  lo  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  it  was  a  complete 
failure.  The  Society  in  England  was  much 
discouraged:  "  not  so  the  brave  captain."  The 
sum  of  £1,000,  which  the  Committee  declared 
necessary  to  the  starting  of  another  ex]ie(lil  ion, 
was  secured,  £700  being  given  l>y  a  (.'hristiau 
lady  of  Cheltenham,  the  remaining  £300  by 
Captain  Gardiner  himself;  and  on  September 
Ttli,  1850,  CtipCain  Gardiner  again  sailed  from 
England.  With  him  were  Mr.  Ricbaid  Wll- 
liams,a  surgeon  In  good  pnH.'tice,wlio  gave  up  all 
earthly  hopes  in  order  to  carry  the  glad  tiding 
to  the  heathen  ;  Mr.  Matdment  of  the  Chur^ 
of  England  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  a  slli]^carpenter  who 
had  gone  on  the  previous  exp»iition,  and  who 
volunteered  his  services  for  tliis  second  at- 
tempt, saying  that  to  be  with  Captain  Gardiner 
was  "like  a  heaven  upon  earth;"  and  three 
Cornish  fishermen,  Christian  men,  who  readily 


brave  men  sailed  from  Liverpool,  after 
a  farewell  service  iu  Bristol,  in  the  "  Ocean 
Queen,"  a  vessel  bound  for  Son  Francisco, 
which  promised  to  land  them  with  their  boats* 
and  stores  at  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They  took 
with  them  provisions  for  six  months,  and  ar- 
ranged that  more  should  he  sent  by  Che  first 
opportunity. 

Oh  the  flth  of  December,  the  "  Ocean  Queen  " 
anchored  in  Banner  Cove,  Tieira  del  Fuego, 
and  on  Che  18tli  she  sailed  away  with  many 
cheerful  messages  to  friends  at  home  from  the 
brave  men  left  belilnd.  The  journalHof  Gardi- 
and  Williams,  preserved  almost  by  miraole. 


one  another.  In  a  heavy  storm  an  anchor 
and  both  small  boats  for  laniliug  were  lost;  in 
repaiiing  a  leak  in  the  "  Pioneer"  the  terrible 
disci>verv  was  made  that  by  nu  oversight  almost 
the  whole  supply  of  powder  and  shot  had  been 
left  on  board  tJie  "OceanQiieeu,"  leaving  them 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  game,  upoa 
which  they  had  counted  to  help  out  their  sup- 
plies, which  contained  very  little  animal  food, 
and  also  without  power  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  by  which  many 


r.n  enable  them  to 


liBBlonarlee.  together  with  t' 
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times  tlieir  lives  were  in  peril.    Laler,  a  terrililo 

file  made  a  coinpleie  wrei'k  of  ihe  "  Piooeer. " 
t  Giink'n  Isluiid  tliey  biirleil  sevenil  b"ttli.-s, 
pliK'ing  above  them  buarils  of  woml  on  which 
were  writiun,  "Ltiuk  underucailj."  E<icli  bot- 
tle contiiioiMl  II  wi'lttcQ  paper.  ' '  Wn  ure  gone  to 
8p;iuianl  lliirbor;  we  liave  steitness  ou  boarj. 
....  Cliir  Riipplies  are  nearly  <nit,  and  if  not 
BWiu  velicved  we  sl)ull  be  Blarved."  Tliey  ulso 
piiinted  on  tiie  rocks  in  two  places.  "  Yon  will 
liiid  us  iu  bpiiuiai'd  Harbor.  Then,  witli  (lie 
"Speedwell''  til  ej  succeeded  In  reaching  this 
liist  plitce  of  reFtige— Simnlai-d  Harbor.  The 
frightful  Fuegiiiii  winter  bejjan  in  April,  and 
from  the  teiTlnc  storms  of  wind  and  snow  the 
deep  cavurUH  in  the  rocks  fornTed  their  best 
refuge.  Their  efforts  to  catch  game  and  flsli 
met  with  little  success;  they  grew  weaker  and 
wetikcr;  the  xailor,  John  Budcock,  was  the  inl 
to  die.  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  have  I'calized 
that  the  still  expected  "  sliip"  would  arrive  too 
late  for  his  reliei,  and  his  journal  contains  many 
farewell  mcsH:iges  to  beloved  friends  at  home. 
One  liy  one  the  little  bund  passed  away;  it  is 
probable  that  the  brave  Gardiner  himself  was 
the  lusr  Kiirvivor.  'llie  lust  entry  in  his  diary  is 
^eplcmber  Sth;  a  little  note  was  also  found, 
dateil  September  6tb.  The  long-looked-for 
Teas:.'!,  owing  to  strange  mistakes  and  delays, 
did  not  reach  the  coast  until  the  end  of  October. 
Following  Ihe  directions  written  on  the  rocks, 
the  "Speedwell"  was  found,  with  one  dead 
iNHly  on  board,  and  another  on  the  shore,  while 
books,  papers,  etc.,  lay  scattered  around.  "The 
capt.iin  and  sailors  cried  like  children  at  the 
sight."  A  violent  gale  arising,  they  (fared  not 
iiMniiln  longer,  but  put  out  to  sea  at  once,  car- 
rying the  sad  news  10  Montevideo,  By  this 
lime  friends  in  England,  greatly  alarmed,  hail 
applied  to  government  for  aid,  and  the  frigate 
*'  Dido"  was  sent  to  search  for  Ihe  lost  mission- 
iiriiw,  reaching  the  coast  in  January.  Quided 
by  (he  writings  on  the  rocks,  the  utHcers  soon 
eoiu|d(.-ted  the  sorrowful  discoveries.  In  Span- 
iard Harbor  they  saw  on  a  mek  the  verses  from 
Psalm  Ixii.  5-8.  "My  soul,  hope  thou  io  God, 
fur  mv  expectation  is  from  Him,"  etc.,  wIlU  tht 


Maidinent  and  Ganliner  were  found.  All  the 
remains  of  the  martyrs  were  reverently  col- 
lecti'd,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  beautiful 
burial-service  of  the  Chiireh  of  England,  were 
buried  in  one  grave  beside  the  "  Pioneer."  The 
colors  ot  the  ■'  Dido"  were  lowered,  and  three 
volleys  lired,  as  in  honor  of  an  officer's  funeral. 
The  heroic  death  of  Gardiner  and  his  compan- 
ions accomplishetl  what  In  life  they  had  failed 
to  do.  The  Ohiistian  public  of  England,  almost 
stunned  at  first  by  Ihe  sad  tidings  received,  soon 
resolveil  tliat  the  dying  wishes  and  prayers  of 
the  martyrs  should  not  have  asccn<led  to  heaven 
in  vain.  The  litst  directions  of  Capinin  Gardi- 
ner, so  wonderfully  preserved  from  plundering 
natives  and  raging  winds,  were  acted  upon ;  the 
Society  was  re-formed  according  to  his  plan, 
and  now  a  Christian  MIssicn  is  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  ihe  South 
American  Missionary  Society  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing its  agencies  over  many  regions  of  the  great 
continent,  where  generations  yet  unborn  may 
bless  Ihe  name  of  Allen  Gardiner. 

According  to  tlie  plan  of  Captain  Gardiner, 
the  South  American  Missionary  Society  should 
have  the  threefold    object  of  supplying   the 
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spiritual  wants  of  "his  own  fellow-countrymen ," 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  heathen  In  Souih 
America:  these  directions  Ihe  Society  endeavors 
Io  cany  out  by  missionary  effort  among  the 
numerous  native  tiibes,  by  ministerial  work 
in  the  many  communities  of  English-speaking 
people  scattered  Ihroughoul  the  continent,  and 
among  the  sailom  who  frequent  its  harbors; 
and  by  evangelistic  labors  among  the  native 
people  speaking  Spimiah  and  Portuguese,  end 
among  persons  of  other  nationalities,  by  means 
of  special  services  and,  above  all,  by  the  dis- 
tribution (by  sale)  of  the  Bible  in  the  native 
languages. 

The  lii'st  attempt  to  carry  out  Ganiiner'a 
wishes  was  in  18.>4,  when  the  missionary 
schooner  "Allen  Gnrdiucr"  sailed  for  Keppel 
Island,  one  of  die  West  Falklanda,  which  was 
selected  as  a  station  from  which,  by  means  of 
the  schooner,  misdonaries  might  communicate 
with  Tierra  ilel  Fuego,  and  to  which  natives 
might  be  brought  for  intlruction.  The  Rev. 
G.  P.  Despard  became  the  superintendent  of 
this  mission  in  1856.  Its  further  history  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  "The  Fueglan 
3Iission." 

In  186(1  the  Rev.  Allen  Gardiner,  the  only 
son  of  Captain  Gardiner,  having  lirst  served 
under  Mr.  Despard  at  the  Falklands,  in  Tierra, 
del  Fuego,  and  in  Patagonia,  went  to  Lota,  in. 
Chili,  as  chaplain  to  the  English  and  Scotch 
residents;  from  whence  he  made  many  expe- 
ditions among  the  Araucanian  Indians. 

In  1864  a  great  enliiigemcnt  of  the  work 
took  place  by  the  establishment  of  chaplaincies 
in  Panama,  Callao,  and  other  places,  and  the 
opening  ot  a  medical  mission  in  Patagones, 
Argentine  Republic,  During  succeeding  years 
the  work  was  extended  to  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  Braidl,  and  in  1867  the  three  departments 
of  Captain  Gariliner's  plan,  the  Euglisli,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  heathen,  were  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

Ihe  Faegian  Xia^ton. — As  already  stated, 
this  mission  was  commenced  by  the  formation 
of  a  station  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  From 
thence,  in  1856,  a  cautious  intercourse  was 
commenced  with  the  Fuegians,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  visit  the  mission  station  at  Kep- 
pel in  small  parties.  After  much  toil  of  prepa- 
ration a  Fuegian  family  from  one  of  the  larger 
islands  near  Cape  Horn  was  brought  to  Keppel 
by  Mr.  Allen  Gardiner  In  1858  The  man  was 
Jemmy  Button ;  he  was  still  able  to  speak  broken 
Englisli,  and  from  hira,  at  this  early  date,  the 


missionaries  leiirned  something  of  the  Fuegian 
language.     Ou   the   return  of  that   family   to 


the  coast,  bringing  back  three  men  and  their 
wives,  together  with  two  lads  as  visitors.  Much 
ptiins  were  taken  to  gidii  Ihe  confidence  of 
these  natives,  and  to  iiu|)arl  to  them  some  re- 
ligious knowledge.  So  friendly  did  they  seem 
that  in  1859  the  missionaries  thought  they 
migiit  venture  to  lake  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  missionary  station  In  their 
island  himie.  Forming  their  judgment  partly 
from  llieir  visitors  at  Keppel  and  partly  from 
others  on  the  Pueslan  coast,  ihey  believed  that 
the  ferocily  of  Hie  natives  had  been  over- 
staled.  Accordingly,  they  sailed  for  Woolya, 
in  Navarin  Island.  Mr.  Philips  was  the  lender 
of  the  little  band  of  missionaries,  and  lie  was 
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f L'ai  iL'saly  supporti'd  by  Ciipliiiu  Fell  of  llie 
•'AUdii  Gardiiiev."  Their  flrat  receptioL  wiis 
frieiiilly,  Aiid  un  Sunday,  Ihe  6th  of  November, 
tliey  wunt  ashore  to  couiluct  divine  worsIiii>. 
Wliile  thus  uQgaged  tbey  were  attacked  niid 
iDiUuacrcd.  Oue  joiing  Puu^iui,  who  hud 
beuu  tit  tbe  missiou  sliitiou.  an  earaestXy  ini- 
ploreil  to  be  tnkeu  betk  to  Eeppel  iu  the  ship 
which  cnine  Id  searcii  of  tbe  mission nries  that 
he  previiilei.t  over  ihc  scruples  iind  besiiaiiou  of 
tbe  captain.  His  arrival  witli  bis  wife  at  the 
slalion  enabled  tbe  surviviu^   missionaries  to 

fi  on  witb  the  dtlHciilt  work  of  leitruiu"  the 
ueglan  language;  for,  tliough  bowed  down 
witb  the  welglit  of  a  great  calamity,  Ibeir 
coiiriigo  never  wavered,  aud  they  ninintaiiied 
their  detenu  in  alion  to  go  ou  witb  the  work 
with  uuHinchiag  couslaiuy.  For  three  years 
after  the  miirdur  of  tbe  missionaries  iiu  visit 
was  miMle  to  Tivrra  del  Fuego.  In  January, 
1863.  the  llev.  W.  H.  Sllrliug  (now  tiie  Right 
Rev,  W.  H.  Stirling,  D.D..  bisliop  of  the 
Fulkl.ind  IslauiU)  was  sent  out  as  sii  peri  ii  lend - 
ent  of  the  mission,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in- 
tercourse wllh  Tierra  del  Piiego  was  resumed. 
Forty  or  fifty  of  the  islanders  were  hrouglit  in 
successive  groups  of  eight  or  len  lo  Ibe  slation 
at  Keppel.  were  fed,  clotbed.  laughl,  and  con- 
ducted iMick  lo  their  wild  liomes.  Tliey  be- 
came accusToiucd  to  divine  worsldp  in  their 
own  laugua^,  and  ihey  also  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  acquiring  English. 

In  ISB'i  a  small  seltlement  was  commenoLil 
at  Liwya,  on  Navarin  Island,  on  tlie  soulbern 
shore  of  the  Beagle  Channel.  Pour  young 
natives  who  had  Imd  siH'i'iiO  training  al  Kejipel 
were  placed  llierc.  aiucin^  others.  A  lug-boiisc 
wat  built  tor  I  hem.  and  they  were  provided 
with  goatsand><hce]),  also  implements  aud  seeds 
for  tlie  CultiVHlion  of  the  ground.  When  Mr. 
Stirling  visited  tbem  some  mouths  later  be 
found  tliem  still  in  possession  of  bouse  and  goats. 
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and  In  follow  peaceful  pursuits  on  their  return 
to  llieir  own  country. 

{b}  Ooshooiii,  firit  missionarv  station  on  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  founded  iu  I8(]».  'About  iSOO  natives 
have  here  received  the  rile  of  baptism. 

(0  Wallastun  Islands.— A  promising  begtn- 
niug  han  been  already  made  Iu  the  station  estab- 
lished upon  oue  of  the  islands  of  this  group. 

Tlic  mission  vessel  "Allen  Uaiiliner''  is 
employed  iu  keeping  open  coniniunicalion  be- 
tween these  siatlous,  conveying  misslouaries 
aud  natives  to  nud  froiutheeuaHt,can'yingfarm 
produce,  snnplies.  etc. 

3.  T/ie  ••mm  CtHitt"  JTunioH,  including  the 
Argentine  liepublie,  Uruguay.  Pamguav,  and 
Brazil. 

{'!}  The  work  of  tlie  Sociely — including  luiu- 
islii.lion  to  Gnglisli  ntid  Spaiii^ii  speaking 
people,  and  natives  in  the  Argentine  Itepulilie. 
is  carried  on  at  Palagones  (El  Cannen),  Uosiirio, 
Cordoba  and  Tiicuiuun.  Canada  De  Gomez. 
Alexandria  Colony.  Gran  (.'haco,  Cbuput 
(Welsli)  Colony,  anil  C'oncordia. 

(fii  In  Uruguay  at  Fray  Ueulos,  Salio,  and 
Paysandii. 

(f)  In  Paraitiiay.  the  Cbaco:  and 

(rf)  In  Brazil,  al  Rio  de  .liiueiio,  San  Paido 
aud  Sauios,  and  PeriiambiK-». 

3.  T/ie  Went  Const  Mission,  wilb  stations  in 
Chili,  at  Lola  and  Corouel,  Clmuttrul  aud 
Araucauia. 

Soulhcrii      Buptlxt    Coiivcnilon.— 

Hewl'iuai'ters.  llicbinond,  Va.,  U.  8.  A.  Tlie 
Soutlierti  Baptist  Convention  was  orgiuiiKed  in 
the  city  of  Augusia,  Georgia,  in  May.  1)^.i.  It 
originated  in  a  witliilmwal  of  tlie  Sciutbern 
churches  from  union  aud  co-opemtiim  with 
"the  (general Convention  of tbel^plist Denoni- 
Inaliuu  in  tlie  United  States,"  popularly  known 
as  the  Triennial  Convention.  (See  article  on 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Cniiiii.)  The 
ConslitUlton  of  tills  eonvenllitn.  as  well  us  the 


established  himwlf  at  Oosnooia,  on  tlie  noilh 
shore  of  the  Beagle  Ciiannel,  and  opposite  to 
Liwya,  ou  the  soutii  shore.  Ooslionla  lias  good 
harl>ora;ire,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  with  land 
available  for  tillage  and  pasture.  The  party  at 
Liwya  removed  to  Ooshuoia,  and  liManie  a 
body. guard  lo  their  new  chief.  The  "Allen 
Gardiner"  sailed  away  on  lltb  January,  and 
Mr.  Stirling  was  left  to  face  llie  dangers  of  his 
position  alone.  For  seven  moutiis  he  reniuiued, 
pi-oviiig  that  a  mission  station  on  Tierra  del 
Fuego  had  at  length  become  a  possibility. 
Other  missionaries  with  their  wives  bravely 
ventured  over,  aud  Ooshooia  is  now  a  Christian 
village,  witb  cottages,— not  wigwams.— a 
Church,  a  scbool-house,  and  an  orphanage. 
The  present  divisions  of  the  work  in  South 
America  are: 

1,  The  aouthfrn  Mission.  Including  the  Falk- 
lands  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

(it)  Keppel  Island.— West  Palklan<is  has  heen 
occupied  as  a  statiuu  since  lS-59,  and  f<irms  a 
valuable  missionary  settlement,  where  natives 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  brought  over  at  their  own 
request,  are  boanled.  Instructed  in  Christian 
doctrine,  trained  in  husbandry,  etc.  Thereare 
also  a  very  productive  industrial  farm,  work- 


ing of  tlic  Baptist  ilenii  mi  nation,  whetlier  at  Ibe 
Nortli  or  the  South,  eligibility  to  all  appoint- 
ments emanaliii''  from  the  couveniioti  of  the 
Board.  UnmLstiikableindlcailous,  however,  led 
Ibe  AlalHtma  Bajitist  State  Convention  in  t644 
to  adopt  a  preamble  and  resi>lulious  wlileli  were 
submitted  lo  tlie  Boanl  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Triennial  Convention,  to  which  afruuk  and 
explicit  answer  was  returned,  thai  "if  any  one 
having  slaves  should  offer  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary, imd  insist  on  retaining  them  as  his 
property,  we  could  not  appoint  blm.  One 
tiling  is  certain,  we  can  never  Ite  a  party  to  any 
arrangement  tliat  would  imply  approbation  of 
slavery." 

When  this  reply  was  made  known,  (he  Board 
of  (he  Virginia  Foreign  Missionary  Sociely 
addressed  a  circular  tii  tlie  Baptist  chm-ches  of 
Virginia,  suggesting  Ibat  a  convention  be  held 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  conference  as  to  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  Foreign  Mission 
cause,  and  other  interests  of  the  BapliKt  denom- 
inalioD  in  the  ISoiith.  Both  at  the  North  aud 
the  South  a  separation  seemed  Inevitubh'.  A.1 
the  Nortli  it  was  desireil  by  many,  regreltcil  by 
a  few,  an<l  expecteil  by  all. 

Before  the  proposed  I'Tuivention  in  August* 
could  meet,  llie  Home  Mission  Society  at  its 
meeting  In  Providence,  In  April,  had  virtually 
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he  Dew  Board 


declared  for  a  separali 

lliat  us  tLc  exUliiix  Socieiy  was  pluuted  in  iltc 
Nortb,  auil  bud  tlierc  its  Executive  BuuJii  anil 
charter,  wliicli  it  steined  desirable  to  preserve, 
It  be  rctaitied  by  ibe  Northern  cburcbcs,  aud 
those  sjiu path IzW  with  themasto  thenppoiut- 
meut  of  slave- holdei's. 

At  the  call  of  the  Boai'd  of  Maitagers  of  the 
Virginia  Foreign  Mission  Society,  there  assent- 
bled  ia  Augusta  Itliiv  8tb,  1845.  310  delegates 
frotn  the  stales  of  Jlaryluud,  Virginia,  Nuitb 
aud  Souili  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alalmiiin.  Loiiisi- 
ftiia,  Kentucky,  and  the  Dislriet  of  ColimiUla. 
Owiug  tu  llio  ^ort  notice  of  the  meet iug.  otiier 
states  were  represented  only  by  letter.  The 
Commiilee  apjiuiuted  for  the  purpose  presented 
a  retjolution,  "That  tor  peace  and  harmony, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  tlie  greatest  iimoiint 
of  good,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Uiose 
scripliirikl  principles  on  which  tlie  General 
Missionary  Convention  of  tlie  Baptist  Denomi- 
uadon  of  liie  United  Slates  was  formed,  it  is 
proper  (hut  this  couveuiion  at  once  proceed  to 
organize  a  society  for  the  pivpagaiion  of  the 
gospel."  Then  followed  the  adoption  of  a 
constliutiou  whicli  was  "prt-cisely  that  of  the 
original  union;  that  in  connection  with  which, 
throughout  his  missionary  life,  Adoniram 
Judson  lived,  under  wliicb  Ann  Jndson  aud 
Boardman  died.  We  recede  from  it  no  single 
step.  We  use  the  very  lernia,  and  we  uphold  the 
true  spirit  and  groal  object  of  the  late  General 
Cimventlou." 

TItiistlie  Southern  Baptist  Convention  claims 
to  1)u  the  real  and  prui^r  successor  and  con- 
tinuator  of  that  body,  which  "  at  a  special 
meeting  held  in  New  York  November  19lh, 
1845,  was  '  dissolved,'  and  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  with  an  entirely  new  con- 
stitution and  a  different  basis  of  membership, 
was  organized  in  Its  stead." 

A  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  appointed 
to  be  located  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  one 
for  Domestic  Missions,  to  be  located  in  Marlon, 
Alabama,  1'he  new  Convention  gathered 
around  itself  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Baptist  churches  of  the  South;  and  the  wisdom 
of  Its  foTJnation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Willie  Southern  Baptists  contributed  to  the 
Triennial  Convention  In  31  years,  from  1814- 
1845,  $313,000,  during  the  34  years,  from  1845- 
1870  (covering  the  period  of  the  war),  their 
contributions  tor  Foreign  Missions  alone  were 
$989,877.      . 

Development  of  frorft.— Immediately 
after  the  organization  of  the  Board  they 
were  inairucted  to  correspond  with  the  Bostou 
Board  with  regard  to  mutual  claims;  and  were 
authorized  to  make  any  equitable  and  prudent 
arrangement  with  that  Board,  to  take  a  portion 
of  lis  missions  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  con- 
vention.   At   the  suggestion  of   the   Boston 


body,"  and  tlial  "  tlie  missionaries  should  have 
the  ehoice  of  tlie  associations  with  which  they 
would  be  connected." 

Under  this  armugement  Kev.  J,  L.  Shuck, 
the  first  American  Baptist  missiimary  to  China, 
and  Rev,  I,  J.  Roberts,  who  had  followed  Mr, 
Shuck  in  1836,  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Southern  Convention,  Rev.  S,  C.  Clopton  aud 
Bev.    George   Pearcy   were  commissioned  to 


join  them,  and  the  r 
were  fairly   inaugiiran'u. 

Coincident  with  tiie  estiiblishment  of  the 
China  mission,  it  was  tleiermined  to  commente 
work  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  missions  of 
the  Northern  Board  were  already  in  operation, 
and  til  1847  stations  were  formed  to  Libeiia 
and  in  Sierra  Leone,  aud  in  1850  in  Central 

As  early  as  1850  the  attention  of  the  Board 
was  directed  to  South  America  as  an  important 
fluid,  but  it  was  not  until  1860  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  Board.  The  Itev,  T.  J.  Bowen,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Africa  oii  account  of 
ill-health,  volunteered  for  the  South  American 
field;  be  was  gladly  sent,  and  a  station  was 
founded  at  Rio  de  Jaueiro,  from  which  point 
the  work  has  vapidly  spread.  • 

In  3859  the  needs  of  Japnn  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  and  in  1860  four  mis- 
sionaries, two  ministers  aud  their  wives,  were 
sent.  All  were  lost  at  sea  before  reaching 
their  field  of  lal»or.  The  euterjirlse,  though  de- 
ferred, was  never  abandoned,  and  definite  steps 
are  now  being  takeu  to  establish  a  slallon  in 
that  countr}'. 

The  duty  of  Baptists  to  send  the  pure  gospel 
into  llie  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  was  felt 
by  the  Board  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
FYance  was  chosen  as  a  field  fur  missionary 
labor;  but  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Victor 
Emniauuel  in  18T0  opened  Italy  to  missionary 
work,  and  drew  attention  thither,  and  in  1871 
Rome  became  a  centre  of  ojH'rations  which 
have  spread  throughout  the  peninsnla. 

fitafemetit  of  the  JtfissioM*.— China. — 
The  work  of  the  Southern  Convention  in  China 
is  carried  ou  under  three  missions.  Canton, 
Shanghai,  and  Shantung.  In  1846  the  work 
was  begun  In  Canton  by  the  Rev.  George  Pearcy 
and  Ri'v.  Samuel  Clopioii,  The  work  has  pro- 
gress since  that  lime  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption, and  Canton  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
work  tn  China.  The  mission  now  includes  13 
stations,  in  which  labor  11  foreign  missionaries 
and  28  native  helpers;  the  chu re b -membership 
13  307. 

Shanghai  was  chosen  as  a  station  at  the  same 
time  as  Canton,  being  situated  in  a  cenlral  ]iosi. 
tlou  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  city  of  great  impor- 
tance for  missionary  operations,  since  the  Chi- 
nese come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  niiml>er  of  transient  inhabitants  beiug  esti- 
mated at  about  100.000.  During  the  Tai  ping 
rebellion  in  1854  the  mission  properly  was  de- 
stroyed, but  on  the  seizure  of  the  city  bv  ihe 
imperialists  full  restitution  was  made  and  Ihe 
work  renewed.  The  Tai-ping  movement  was 
strictly  religions  and  iconocUstic  in  its  origin, 
and  proved  tn  the  end  a  benefit  to  the  mission, 
for  it  roused  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  and 
offered  a  blow  at  the  great  curse,  idolatry,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  was  decidedly 
more  effective  after  than  before  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  Shanghai  mission  has  now  2  stations, 
2  out-stalions.  4  ordained  missionaries,  4 
churches,  and  107  members. 

The  mission  in  Shantung,  a  northern  piovince 
of  China,  was  begun  in  IB80,  immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  the 
stations  chosen  being  Tung-Chow  and  Chef oo. 
Some  opposition  was  experienced  at  first  from 
the  gentry  of  Tung-Chow,   but  the  ( 
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people  sliowKil   "reiU  iutevL'sl.     At   tlie  oulset  the  penirsiilfl— Rome,  Pinerolo,  Miliin,  Venice, 

tlie   blMiutimL'   iL-poits  aud   sUilialics  were  in-  Bologtiii,    Modena,    Ciirpi,   Bari.    Naples,  nnd 

eluded  iu  lliose  ..f  lUu  Slmugbui  luissioii.  nl-  Torre  Pellice,— besides  two, —Cagliari  uud  It'le- 

though  the  tiflds  were  500  niTleB  iiiwit;  but  in  siiis— on  the  ialiind  of  Sardinia.     TherearcS  for- 

1886\uiig-Chow  was  set  off  as  iin  indepeudeiit  ^ga  missionaries,  11  nnlive  workers,  and  a  total 

mission,  aoil  has  conliniied  to  be  so  rejrarded.  membership  of  about  35f* 


There  are  now  in  Shaiiiuug  3  stalious,  S3  out-        Mexico.— Tberaisaionsof  Ihe  Convention  m 
stations,  It  foreign  inissiouuries,  3  churc-lies,     no\¥  established  In  the  following  siaiea  of  Me: 


ico :  Coahuila,  Zacniecas,  Aguiia  Calienies  and 


Apuica.— One  of  the  fli«t  flelils  chosen  by  Jalisco.     Bnltlllo,  in  Coahoila,  is  the    bead- 

the  Soulbeni  Conrenlion  was  Afiica.     In  1846  quarters  of  the  mission,  and  there  are  in  all  7 

work  was  begun  by  Rev,  John  Day  in  Liberia,  stations,  occupied  by  T  married  missionaries  and 

wberc  ibe  Northern  Board  hud  already  esfab-  Sfemalemissionaries,  withSOOeburch-members, 

lislied  a  mission,   but  in   1838   they   withdrew  organiKtd  into  19  churches.     The  churcLes  are 

and  the  Sonlbem  Board  alone  carried  on  the  better  organize:!,  more  liberal  m  their  contri- 

work  of  Baptists  in  the  Dark  Conlinenl.     The  butions,   and   more  anxious  after  self  support 

field  Wiis  fonnd  to  be  odc  of  great  promise,  and  tlian  at  any  previous  time  in  tbeir  history.    A 

in  1850  (lie  work  was  extended  by  the  foruia-  Mexican  National  Foreign  Misstunary  Society 

tion  of  a  mission  in  the  Yornba  coiiiitry,  and  iu  has  been  organized,  and  a  missionary  has  been 

1835  a  statiiiuwas  opened  in  Sierra  Leoue  in  sent  lo  Central  America. 

connection   wilb    tlie    Liberian    mission.     For  Jafan.— In  1880  tbe  Board  appointed  tbtce 

four   years,   from    1860   to   1864,  war  rageil  missionaries  lo  Japtm  ;  two  of  ibem  were  pre- 

amonit  tbe  uarive  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  and  vented  by  tbeoulbreak  of  Ihe  war  from  goingout. 

tbe  imssionaries  of  the  Yoruba  country   were  Tbe  Ibird.  J.  Q.  A    Robrer,  wilb  his  wife,  set 

driven  to  the  coast  and  Ihe  mission  had  to  be  sail  from  New  York  in  the  "Edwin  Forrest"  on 

suspeaded.    S.ion  after  Ibis,  tbe  money  pres-  AugustSil.  1860.    The  vessel  was  never  beard 

siires  and  ijauics  attendant  upon  the  civil  war  of  afterwards,  and  the  mission  toJapan  was 

at  home  rendered  it  necessary  to  withdraw  sup-  then  abandoned  until  November,  1889,  when  two 

poit  from  the  African  mission  for  a  lime,  and  miisiouaries  and    tbeir   wives  were   sent   out. 

from  1866  to  1874  Ibe  work  was  carried  on  by  They  are  to  be  located  at  Kobe,  and  as  soon  as. 

the  missionaries  without  aid  fniiii  the  Board,  the  language  is  acquired  will  enter  upon  active. 

In  1875,  the  native  war  being  terminated  and  aggressive  work. 

the  Yoruba  country  again  opened  to  missionary  Soiithon  Ebeiiczcr  Joliii,  b.  Gosport, 

operations,  and  the  finances  of  tbe  Board  by  England,  August  2!ki,  1850  ;  studied  medicineat 

this  time  pcrmittiug,  laborers  were  sent  to  oc-  ij;dfnh„„h:  sailed  AprillSth,  1878.  asamedical 

cupy  that  field.     Ihe  Liberian    mission    was  missionarj- of  the  L.  M.  S.  to  tbe  Central  African 

closed  and  Lagos  chosen  asa  centre  from  wlm-h  jussioii,  arriving  at  Zanzibar  May  37th.  Accom- 

workcouid  be  extended  toCentral  Africa.  The  j^   ,,     p,    Mullens  and   Mr.   Griffiths,  he 

re|«>rt  of  tlie  Board  for  1889  gives  the  folbiwing  ^^.^cbe-l  stpwapwa  July  11th,  and  seiiied  in  Ur- 

stalisties:   5  stalions.   Lagos,  Abbeokutn.   Og-  „miK,Octoliier&th.  the  same  venr.     He  was  shot 

bomosbaw,  t3aun,  and  Ha.isaer  *arm;  Id  for-  i„  thearm  by  tbeaectdentaldisebaigeof  agunin 


__^.      iissiouaries  8  native  assis  ants,  165  pupils  ,^^  j,^^^  ^j  ^^  attendant.     Mr.  Copplestfln,  a 

in  schools,  and  79  church-members.    _  missionary  at  Myiii,  being  sent  for,  though  not 

South    Aimlrica —The    mission   in    Sonlh  a  gurgeon,  successfnily  amputated   tbe  arm,  un- 

Amenca  was  begun  in  1860  at  Rio  Janeiro  by  ^       girections   from  Dr.    Soulbon,     But  there 

tbe  Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen  and  his  wife.     The  health  ^^^  ^^^  alrenctb  to  rallv  from  Ibe  shock  to  the 

of  the  former,  which  bad   caused   his  transfer  g„tem,  and  nniid  intense  pain   bis  life  passed 

from   Central  Africa    compelled  him  to  again  ^  jj^  ,,j^|  j^^,    30,^^  jggg 

give  up  bis  work   and  with  bis  return  the  mis.         gj  jj^^j^    ^  board  held  in  place  for  bim,  after 

aion   in   South  Amenca  was  suspended.     For  j,^  ^^,  wounded,  he  wrote  two  letters,  closing 

twelve  years  nothing  was  done,  at   tbe  end  of  j^^  g^j  j„  ^^^^  „^^,^ .  .,  ^i,^  a,,^]!   |ny  any- 

which  lime,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  church  of  ,^.      j^  ,i,e  charge  of  the  Master-builder '  if  Be 

settlers   in   Brawl    from   tbe   Southern   Lnited  removesone  workman  who  bas  finished  bis  por. 


Slates,  the  Board  again  renewed  its  operations.  ,^       ^^j  ^^^j^  pj^^rs  10  carry  on  tbe  work?    .. 

The  Board  has  Ave  ftations  in  Brazil :  Rio  de  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,„  ^elp  Mullens,   Thomson,  and 

Janeiro,  on  the  coast,  in  the  southeast :  Pernam-  ^^i^^^          ^„  h^tote.  how  gladly  will  I  resjiond, 

buco,  on   the  coast;   in   the   norlheaat ;  Bahia.  and  ioyfully  knock  off  work  bere'l"    Thescc- 

midway  between  Rw ;'e  Janeiro  and  Pemam-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^'^,^^  ,^  ^^  brother  in  England  in  the 

buco;  Maceio,  south  of  Pernambuco;  nnd  on  ^.^^  ^^  approaching  death,  dated  Urambo,  July 

the  city  of  Juiz  de  troa  m  the  mminp  district  of  22i.  1888,  in  which  he  sav*^:  "  My  sufferings  dur- 

Minas  Geraes,  in  tbe  southeastern  part   of  the  j      ^^     ^    ^  ^             ^^  j;^^^  ,^  n  awful.     Tell 

«n.,H.i..^       Thnn.  am   13  fcTi-iirn    misamnnrips  nl  "     .      ,       ......      ....- _-_.. 


country.     There  are  13  foreign   missionaries  at  everybody,  if  I  die,  thai  mv  most  earnest  wish 

work.  3  native  preachers,  1  native  assistant,  and  ^.^^^  ^j^  ^^        post,and  nothing  sbortof  death 

329  church- members,  conlrl  make  me  leave  it  " 

Italy  -In  1830theBoard  began  deliberations  '^°""'  """"^  '"^  leaie  it. 

with  regard  10  work  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  )«pHl<linft,   Henry   II.,  b.  Batli,  N.  Y., 

Europe;  but   no  mission  was  begun  until  1870,  II.  8.  A.,  1804;  graduated  at  Western  Reserve 

when  Rev  Wm.  N   Cote,  M.D..  who  was  sec-  College  1838,  anil  Lane  Theological  Seminary 

retary  of  the  Y.  M.   C.   A,  of  France,  was  ap-  1835;  ordained  Aiigtist  the  same  year;  appoint- 

pointed  missionary  of  the  Southern  Convention,  ed  by  ilie  A.  B,  C.  F.  M,  in  1888  missionary  lo 

Od  tbe  opening  of  Italy  for  evangelistic  work,  the  Nez  Perc6s  Indians,  with  his  wife.  Dr,  and  ■ 

by  the  victory  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  operations  Mrs.   Wliilman,  and  William  B,   Giay.     In  a 

were  immediately  begun  in  that  city,  and  from  company  of  fur-traders  Ihey  travelled  on  boi-se- 

thence  have  spread  throughout  Italy.    There  are  back  nearly  3,300  miles  beyond    Ibe  Missouri 

now  10  fllationa  of  the  Southern  Convention  on  River,  to  Fort  Walla- Walla,  a  trading-post  of 
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tlic  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  they  re»cli-  of  tHihlin.     The  churches  in   Spain  to  which 

ed  Septtiiihev  3d^  1836,  being  Cimr  moDilis  and  aid  is  given  are  in  (1)  Seville,  where  thei'o  are 

six  days  OH  the  journey  from  Liberty,  Mo.,  to  2  cliurchea,  with  boys'  and  girla'  schools  and 

tliat  pluct.      The  mission  was  brolit-n  up   by  free  dispensary;  (3)  Madrid.  1  cliurch,  with  340 

tlie  nmssncre  of   Dr.  Wliitiuiin  and  otliers  in  membei's,  and  schools.    "LaLuz,"afurtnighlly 

1847.      (See  article  on   Dr.    Whilmaii.)      Mr.  journal,    is    imblished     here    and    circulated 

S|mlding,  who  was  in  the  vicinity,  pruvjden-  tljrou^liout  Bpuin   and   Spanish   America;    (3) 

tiiilly  escaped.     The  murderers    were  on   bis  Mdluuii,    2    chnrchea,    miE^iou     — ' —     ""'" 

...    i:_      1.,  i-_  . ,._  .1...   L- j_  ti   .._....  ._,._fi     '•■  Mouistrol,  church,  sch 

^    .                   ,                  .  (;  (5)  San  Vicente,  currying  oi 

tiioms,  until, almost  dead,  he  reacheda  place  of  nol withstanding  hltt«r   pei-secuttons   from   llic 

siifety.     Then,  with  his  family,  he  left  the  mis-  Jesuils;  (6)  Sn.1umnnca;  (7)  Villaescuso  and  C) 

ston  field  for  a  time.      In  1863  lie  resumed  bis  Valladolid;  churches  and  mission  slalions.    Aid 

work,  but  remained  only  a  few  years.    In  1871  is  granled  in  PnriugiU  to  churches  in  Lisbon, 

he  renewed  his  lalmrs  under  the  Presbyterian  Bio  de  Houro,  and  Oporto. 
Hoard  i)f  Foreign  Missions,  in  whicli  he  contin- 

iiid  1111  his  deaih,  <n1itch  occurred  iit  1/ipuor,  Spanish  VerMon.— The  Spanish  belongs 
Idnho,  Augu^itad,  1874,  after  a  long  and  useful  to  tlie  Grffco-Liitin  branch  of  the  Aryan  Ian- 
life  as  a  missioimry  among  the  Indians  and  a  guages,  »nd  is  spoken  in  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
home- missionary  among  llie  whites.  Though  and  South  Ameiican  rtpuhlics.  Nicolo  An- 
his  labors  were  so  much  interrupted,  he  accoin-  tonio  (Bibl.  HUp.  «efu«,  ii.  214)  mentions  rnuny 
plinlied  a  great  work  among  the  Indians,  manuscripts  of  a  IranslalJon  into  Ihe  Lemo- 
" From  savagehood  they  have  been  raised  to  n  siniau  dutlect,  which  do  not  go  bejond  the  year 
good  degree  of  civilization.  From  knowing  14T0.  This  text  was  printed  (Valencia,  14T8j. 
nothing  of  tlie  gospel,  a  large  proportion  of  the  and  ascribed  to  the  General  of  the  Carthiisiiiiis, 
liihe  nave  become  its  professed  followers,"  Boniface  Ferrer,  wlio  had  died  in  1417.  The 
Over  900of  the  Nez  Perces  and  Spokanes  were  national  Library  of  Paris  has  two  manuscripts 
added  by  him  to  the  church.  He  prepared  in  the  l^mosiniau  dialect,  a  complete  Bible  and 
and  ^ve  to  the  people  a  translation  of  the  Gos-  an  Incomplete  Old  Testament,  which  are  said 
pel  of  Malthew,  and  a  collection  of  Nez  Percfe  to  be  older  Ihan  the  15lii  cenlury.  (J.  M.  Guania, 
hymns.  Heboid  proceeded  also  fur  in  the  transla-  Sevue  de  rinsiruclion  publigue,  Avril,  1^60.1 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  In  the  same  dialect  there  is  also  estant  a  m;iim- 
Spanhh  EvHHgelizalion  Society,  fcripj  conlaining  a  metrical  veralon  of  the  Bible 
Secrelary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R^.bert  Peddfe,  S^o™"'',!"^.^.  ^Z^TdZtf  \  wi,'",; 
8  GnmvllleTern.ce,Edinburgh.-Tlie  Spanish  ^.^i^l  "  ™«1^  «  ^^w  ?iA>  f  i^ 
EvangelizaUon  Society,  formtd  1855,  has  done  fanslation  made  by  a  .'-"bbi  in    4d0  is  niso 

miii'irio  aid  in  paiHi.lfsliinu>  in    Siwinn   ti.iiivP  mentioned,and,asAnlonio  (p.»I4  states,  among 

7m:,sj%Lt  inii\T'o:,s:St.  «>-  '-^ ""  i™" ■.».»- ■^'"•^  • 

'■  ■     '    centre    stations    (Huelva.    Cadiz,    and 

d.j  .Bd  Sablalh  Vhool.,   tvom  ll,»  centre.  ™e  transla no.,  ot    ta  161h  oen  ur,  .,e  .1- 

itioerftliotr  work  i.  done  in  Ihe  neiebborinj.  vil  ""^^  exciusiveW  made  into  Ibe  Caatilmo  dialect 

S.™  anTttaett amo£Tl!?onUviS  linn  ""  ""  Tatament  tninalaled  from  ibe  Greek, 

wrTis; '.;So„.  King »T?s£rs:  "j-^^ss"  ■" '"ti";- vt^''  '"h ";" 

tot.  are  a.  E.eornar.  VillatraSta,  Puerto.ES  "f  T°  "f  fT  V^*  ",  ?'  "^f^'S'.  "^'S'" 

Fl  rnmin   and   ThnUis       Tn  llie  enrlv  Haus  of  »*  Btuaiels  by  the  tiaD.lator.      Id   15W  a  New 

ul  hZ  y  the  Sy  dM   much^tt^s  i,^  -T^t^m.nl^  w,^  published  at  Venice,  the  tmns- 

work  among  the  ^J«>i<fo*- Spanish  Negro  S""""  *■""?«  '>'^«^"  »"«;'«  ^J  J%  Pf^?;, ,  *-«"» 

slaves  who  had  purchas^dlheir  freedom;  and  ^^^  same  time  a  translal.ou  of  the  Old  1  esta- 

also  amo.,g  the  Gypsies,  whom  even  the  Catho-  ^:''^'  '^''^X}h^^,Z^  ^^'^'«,rTAL"S^'^  h 

lie  priests  neglect:'^  F""">  IMS  (Amsterdam,  1611   1630, 1656,  and 

The  Soeiety  reports  for  1888,  5  churches  and  ".""'■     ,    ^  "'s '^rsion  was  oi  service  to  t,as- 

II  schools.     'i'estJmients,  portions  of  Scripture.  *'?^?™  '^?,^?,,?i  '^'^"  P"^"?''«"U|,'^  transition 

tt«cis,   etc.,  have   been  dWhulcd  during  th^  of  the  entire  tible  at  Basle  m  1569      Copies  of 

vflflr  in  iliP    luimhPT  of   Mi  nSH  this  volume  appeai-ed  with  a  new  date  on  the 

yeartollie   number  of  16,533.  title-page  in  1586  and  again  in  1632.    After  the 

SpHniih  and  Porluiruese  Church  death  of  Be  Rcyna  his  translation  was  revised 
Aid  Society.  Headquarters,  SAdain  Slrect,  and  adopted  as  his  own  by  Cipriano  de  Valera, 
Adelphi,  Loudon,  W.  C  — In  1867  the  Rev.  L.  by  whose  name  it  is  generally  known.  In  its 
S.  Tugwell,  11  clergymnn  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  revised  form  the  New  Testament  appeared  in 
land,  was  appointed  to  the  British  clmplainey  1596  nud  the  Bible  in  1603,  but  no  subsequent 
at  Seville,  Spain.  Fii>ding  that  the  priest-  edition  of  Ihe  Bible  is  noted  until  1861. 
ridden  cliisaes  around  him  were  eager  to  bear  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Felipe 
ihe  gospel,  he  iuaiigui'iitcd  a  movement,  which  Bcio  de  San  Miguel,  bishop  of  Segovia,  pub- 
In  20  years  has  grown  into  a  full^  organized  lished  a  classical  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
native  church,  comprising  16  organized  congre-  Spanish  (10  vdls.,  Valencia,  1790-93;  20  vols., 
gallons,  and  many  mission  stations  not  yet  pro-  Madiid,  1794^-97),  with  a  commentary.  It  was 
vided  with  pastors,  Tosupply  the  needed  funds  often  reprinted,  A  more  recent  translation, 
to  carry  on  this  work,  Mr.  Tngwell  founded  Ihe  having  respect  to  the  sacred  originals,  was  pub- 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church  Aid  Society,  lished  by  Felix  Torres  Amat,  bishop  of  Aslorp; 
which  had  the  warm  support  of  the  Earl  of  Madrid,  1834-29,  9  vols.;  1832-35,  6  vols,  (rc- 
Shaftcsbury  and  olher  prominent  men,  and  printed  at  Paris,  1835, 17  vols.).  The  British  and 
■"■IhpIi  is  now  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  Foreign  Bible  Society  republished  Valera'a  and 
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SPANISH   VERSION 


Sci.)'3  versions  c.i  the  enl 
version  of  tli<:  New  Tt 
Itir  Promuiiug  Cliristiau  Kiiowledgi:  pubiJEsljed 
in  18.13  a  ciiritcled  edition  ot  Aniul's  vei-aion, 
prepared  witli  iLe  assist  mice,  and  primed  under 
tliecare.of  SeiiorC'iilderon.  Anew  version  of  Ihe 
entire  Scripmrts,  prepiired  by  Mexieuii  priests, 
waspriLteilUyUibeni  in  1881-33  TM^WHSIlie 
first  Bible  ever  pHuti'd  iu  Spauish  Amencs. 
Tbe  present  diffusion  of  tlie  Bible  in  Spiiiu  and 
Spauisb  America  is  owiiij;  chieHy  lo  tlie  efforts  of 
tbe  British  and  Foreign  and  tbe  Americiii]  Biljle 
Societies.     Tbe  tirst  edilioiisof  the  foi'inerwere 

E rioted  only  from  Etizioa's  edition  of  IT08.  At 
Migtb,  ill  It^lJO,  iu  conseuueuCL"  of  tlie  repre- 
Beiitntlous  and  eicample  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  an  edition  of  Scio'B  New  Testiiineut 
was  priuleil  in  London,  followed  in  18"il  by  an 
edition  of  Ibe  eniire  Bible  of  ibis  version.  An 
edition  of  tbe  New  Testament  from  Valera's 
version  was  issued  by  the  same  Soeielv  Iu  1857. 
Tbe  Old  Testauienl  from  the  same  version  fol- 
lowed in  1861. 

The  style  ot  the  Reina-Valem  version  is  liarsh 
and  aniic[ua:ed,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
vised, with  but  partial  suecess.  The  editious 
publisheil  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety in  Sladrid  are,  for  tbe  most  pari,  con- 
formed to  a  revision  made  about  1887  by  Ibe 
Rev.  L,  Lucenn.  Profesijcir  of  SpaDisli  at  Ox- 
ford. Marginal  references  have  been  appended. 
In  1885  Ihe  Society  priutcd  tentatively  a  revision 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  made  by  its  agent  in 
Spain,  the  Kev.  E.  Keeves  Palmer.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  committee  in  Madrid  is  co-opemiing 
with  the  Rev.  J.  Jameson  in  prepaiing  another 
revision  of  tlie  New  Testament.  Pastor  Flied- 
ner  of  Madrid  lias  also  been  publishing  inde- 
pendently a  translation  of  Ills  own. 

The  American  Bible  Society's  revision  of 
Valera,  prepnreil  by  Messrs.  l>e  Mora  iind  H. 
B.  Pratt,  flrsl  appeared  in  1885.  Mr.  Pratt  had 
already  at  that  lime  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  Spanish,  anil  the  fruits  of  bis  life-long 
work  are  soon  lo  appear  iu  a  new  traaslation  of 
the  entire  Bible,  wbieb  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  year  1893.  His  edition  of  the  Psalms,  tirst 
printed  in  Bucaramanga  In  1876.  was  ri^pro- 
duced  by  the  Society  in  1879,  and  has  also  been 
printed  iu  Barcelona,  Since  188-5,  when  his 
version  of  Genesis  was  published,  he  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Society,  devoting  his  whole 
time  lo  the  work,  in  which  be  has  been  materi- 
ally aided  by  missionary  and  native  scholars  in 
3Iexico,  among  nhomhe  has  resided. 

An  independent  version  of  Ihe  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Union  in  18o7.  For  ihe  blind,  too,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  a  small  edi- 
tion ot  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John, 

(See  also  Judteo-Spanish.) 

(J^cimen  wru.    John  3  :  18.) 

Porque  de  tal  manera  amO  Dloe  al  mundo, 

qae  haya  dado  A  bu  Bijo  UDlgenllo;  para  que 

lodo  aquel  que  en  el  cieyere,  do  se  pie^a, 

.Bias  lenga  Tida  etema. 

Hebrew  character. 
TPTTODP  n)W  i'f'  C'f'  '""J  ^''^  1"*?  ■'DSf'  Tll^ 
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Spailldtiig,   Levi,  born  Jaffrey,   N,  H., 


Seminary  1818;  sailed  for  Ceylon  June  8th, 
1819.  He  occupied  the  station  of  Mauepy  for 
several  years.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Oodoo- 
ville,  and  with  Mrs.  Spauldiug  took  charge  of 
the  girls'  boai'diiig-school,  which  wua  under 
their  care  for  nearly  forty  yeai'S,  He  visited 
Ibe  United  States  In  1844  and  returned  in  1846. 
He  was  one  ot  the  must  accurate  Tamil  schol- 
ars in  Southern  India,  having  so  mastered  the 
language  as  to  use  it  with  gnat  facility,  and 
often  power.  He  performed  u  large  amount  of 
literary  labor.  More  (ban  tnenty  Tamil  Inicts 
were  prepai'ed  by  him,  and  many  of  Ihe  best 
lyrics  iu  the  vernacular  hymn-book  were  from 
his  peu.  He  prepared  two  dictionaries,  one 
Tamil,  the  olher  English  and  Tamil,  and  took 
a  prominent  pari  in  the  revision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  furnished  au  excellent  translation  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  compiled  a  Scripture 
History,  which  is  used  in  the  schools.  Seliool- 
booka,  hymn-books,  tracts,  and  Gospels  passed 
Ihrou^liis  hands  for  revision  and  proof-read- 
ing. But  he  was  far  from  being  chicHy  occu- 
pied with  these  tasks.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  moodellars  and  odigni-s,  Iu  their  ve- 
randas,  or  sealed   wllli  way^rera   under  the 


.  vhererer  he  met  a  native  he  ceased 
not  lo  preach  and  to  teach  Jesus  Christ.  His 
dueucy  ill  the  colloquial  language,  his  apt  quo- 
tations from  Hludu  books,  his  original  illustra- 
tions, and   ready   and    nicy  sullies,  combined 


June  18th,  1874,  fifly-four  years  and  eleven  days 
from  his  embarkalion.  The  native  converts 
throughout  the  district  loved  him  as  a  father, 
and  many  of  the  heathen  mourned  his  death. 


coniiectedwith  the  niis.'!ion,andahout  forty  years 
iu  charge  ot  ilieglrls'boai'diug-school  at  Oodoo- 
ville.  ller  sympathetic  services,  rendered  not 
only  to  the  natives  but  to  the  mission  fanilliea 
all  occasions  of  suHeriug  or  sorrow,  richly 


Spezia  BflsKlon  ftir  llaly  and  the 
I.evanl.  Funds  supplied  by  Individual  con- 
tributions in  England  and  Scotland.  Secretary, 
Eliot  Howard,  Esij.,  Walthamstow,  Essex, 
England.— In  1868  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke, 
an  Engllab  pastor,  published  a  paper  on  the  im- 
portance of  Italy  as  a  mission  field,  which  met 
with  opposition  from  many  sources,  but  finally 
resulted  in  the  formalion  of  "The  Spezin.  Mis- 
sion for  Italy  and  the  Levant,"  Ibe  object  of 
which  is  lo  supply  evei7  necessitous  part  of 
Italy  wilh  tbe  gos])el. 

In  1866  Mr,  Clarke  went  to  Italy  as  super, 
inteudent  of  the  mission.  Obstacles  bristled  at 
every  point.  The  problem  of  Bible-school 
work  proved  a  most  difBcult  one  to  solve,  but 
Mr,  Clarke  at  length  began  it  with  one  child. 
There  are  now  nine  schools  with  hundreds  of 
scholars,  superintended  by  earnest  Italian 
teachers,  some  of  whom  were  early  scholars. 
The  Bible-schools  are  a  principal  feature  of  the 
work,  but  through  the  religious  services  held  ^ 
weekly  at  thirty  different  points,  and  by  the '. 
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cirvulaiiou  of  Libk-s  aud  tracts,  there  is  n  work  MatUiew  Stack  encountered  great  obsta- 
■wiileiy  extentlhig  inliiience  umong  men  and  cles.  The  luaguiige  was  difticiilt  of  a«iuiaition; 
vomen.  Many  who  have  been  convened  are  iJie  natives  nut  oaly  refused  lo  listen  to  him,  but 
activelj  engaged  iu  evHmgeiistic  work.  Other  were  positively  hestJle,  iu  Tarioua  ways  annoy- 
depirtnienta  of  the  work  are.  %vork  uniung  sol-  iug  and  persee'uling  him.  They  mimicked  his 
diem  and  sailors,  and  llie  orphan  home  ut  La  reading,  praying,  and  singing;  iuli.'ri'upled  his 
Spezia,  which  had  its  beginning  during  the  devotions  by  hideous  howling  and  beating  of 
ii'rrible  outbreak  of  cholera  iu  18b3,  and  is  now  drums.  They  stoned  him,  destroyed  hisgoods, 
firmly  cHlablished.  attempted  to  send  his  boat  out  to  sea,  and  even 
Tlie  mission  is  i;ondTicted  by  3  Etiglisb  mis-  sought  to  take  his  life.  He  was  often  in  straits 
sioDuries,  with  30  native  assistants.  Tliere  are  for  provisions,  and  obliged  to  buy  seals  from 
19  ilay  and  Bible  seliools.  with  nearly  (iUO  the  Qreeulauders,  who  sometimes  refused  lo 
scholars,  in  the  20  stations  mid  31  sub-slatioiis,  sell  them  at  any  price.  Often  he  had  lo  live  on 
OQ  the  Uulf  of  La  Spezia,  Tuscany,  and  the  shell-fish  and  sea-weed,  a  liiile  oatmeal  mixed 
province  of  Venezia.  with  train  oil,  and  even  old  tallow-candles. 
But,  nothing  daunted,  he  lolled  on,  when,  after 
five  years  of  privation  and  suffering,  he  liad 
tlie  reward  of  his  patient  endurance.  As  one 
the  valley  ot  Kashmir,  m  which  missionary  of  his  sissociutos  was  copying  a  Iranslalion  of 
lours  have  been  made  as  far  north  as  the  Zaji  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  some  natives  from 
La  Pass,  which  leads  to  Little  Tibet.  TLe  South  Greenland  passing  by  slopped,  and 
present  staff  consists  of  1  missionary  and  2  asked  what  was  in  tiiat  book.  On  the  mission- 
medicul  inissiomiries.  Mrs.  Bishop  (better  afy'g  veading  the  siory  of  God's  love  and  the 
known  as  ft  traveller  and  wriier  by  her  maiden  sufferings  of  Christ  to  save  us,  Kniainak  one 
name  of  Tsaliella  Bird)  has  given  money  to  of  the  savages  said  with  much  earnestness, 
build  a  woman's  hospital  here,  as  a  memorial  "How  was  lliat?  Tell  me  that  onc-e more  fori 
lo  .ler  late  husband.  Dr.  John  Bishop.  The  too  wotild  faia  be  saved."  He  became  a  Chris- 
Maharajah  gave  an  excellent  site.  Thirty  pa-  ijaii,  was  baptized,  labored  faithfully  for 
tients  will  lie  accommodaied,  and  the  ladies  of  Christ,  and  died  in  failh  the  following  year. 
the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  His  companions  through  his  efforts  were  con- 
Society  are  lo  Inive  control  of  it.  verted,  and  soon  three  large  families  pilclied 
Ki^cflllnutiiF    B    .-iiu   in   iliP    TinnPv^ll!  their  leuts  near  the  nii»-lonary  Ihat  they  might 

„„,b.„,«„h„n.i«,d,i,.,..  Essr;£ra°:,;'uS5G3.i'?,',Ei 

Stavk,  IHatlhew,  b.  Mnukendorf,  Mo-  Lord's  Table.    After  forty  years  spent  iu  ihe 

ravia.  Auslrla-HungaiT,  March  4lh,  1711-     In  GreenlandMission,bewentiul771  to  Wachovia 

his  early  youth  liu  had  di^p  religious  impres-  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  yeai^  devoted  bim- 

slons,  and   leaving  Morav'ia  he  went  to  Herm-  self   lo  teaching   the   children    In   Bethabara, 

but  In  Saxony.     Soon  afrer  his  conversion  he  N.  C.    In  1783  lie  united  wiiji  the  Salem  Cun- 

Kiceivcd  from  Count  Zinzeudorf  an  Impression  gregation   in  celebrating  Ihe  semi-annual  een- 

of  Che  condition  of  the  Greenlanders  which  led  lenuial  jubilee  of  the  Greenland  Mission.     In 

him   to  devote  himself   to    work   amon^   the  1785  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  a  fall.   "When 

heathen.     He  set  out  with  his  cousin  Cbnslian  told  that  the  Master  would  soon  come  and  call 

Stack    and  Christian   David   for   Copenhagen  for  him.  he  raised  bis  clasped  hands,  and  said 

January   19th.    1738.     On  their    arrival  they  with   deep   emotion,   "  Yes,    dearest   Saviour, 

found  I  hat  tbemission  under  Egede  was  about  come  soon,   come  soon."    He  died  December 

to  he  abandoned,  c<)minmii cation  with  Green-  21st,  1787.'in  Ihe  7"lh  year  of  his  age. 

ijiST  »"" LlUtoS"'*'^.?  Sm   5        S,.llybr.„,  Edward,  .  n,tolo.„y  of 

romaniic    aim     iii-iime(i.       iney   appiiea    lo  ,.      j    \i    n   in   Giiiprin  fmm  lai-r  ia*ia      u;„ 

Count  Von  Pless.  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  fi„t  siat  on   4as  IrkuTsk     Tn^i^^^^^  r,,n 

fully  stated   the  difflciiltles.     -How  will  you  i!'!^  '    Lf.T^^  «.   afi  „„i?    I      tk         ?" 

;,_  i... .        ,    ,      ,,  ,17 ,„ u, ,.  .,  _  ■'  .,  menced  a  station  at  he  enghinsk.    The  eiirlv 

'";',  ';,;'■   ,    S.'.S     !"*'".S        !■  tim  ot  hi.  rerta.i,™  ta™  ...  .pent  In  eiplo?- 

andlooktor  11,.  Lord.bta  g  ■    ■■  ,        ^     „„,h,.„  „,   l,],,  bSi.I  wlih  Mr. 

TSS  m»ftmtlfn.°f.rZ^  M»»°'  "<!  '•«'""'  M'-  S-"  «».o.g  thi 

we  must  try  to  live  as  tne  natives  ao.  fh„,;„^j,^,  n,.,.i.i„      n,.  i.i= ,«......,.  r „„■„;. 


Chorinskv  Burials.     On  his  iWurn  from  a. 

Itai  counlrj."    'Then  we  will  dl.  l.ota  Ig  S  £  m™S.,    irlDmS,     In    iSX 

s.rriir«rfS™-'™''2.ir,;s.t  §!b."£."iSX.%T~.a %  it^^t 

couDi,  aeemg  tiieiriiiiiii      you  snail  not  ao  Government,  and  he  leiorned  lo  Eneland, 

S  vi^"    OUief^Sonl  He7  ttam     Se  "™"/  '"''  '»>■■  "*<-    "»  died  at  ShfoS,-; 

UnJ  iSdri  tX'^rromm,,iiSt"n  «S  »"'•  !«■■'•  ""y  ^'"^  I**'.  ■1«1  »1- 

Greenland,  and  gave  tbein  a  letter  to  Egede,  SteinkopflT,   a  town  In  Cape  Colony,  Af- 

commending  Iheui  l<i  bis  kind  attention.  rica.  a  little  south  of  the  Orange  River,  east  of 

MatlbewStackembarked  withiiistwofrlends  Port  Nolleth.     Mission  station  of  the  lUienish 

April.  1733,  andaftersix  weeks' voyage  reached  Missionary  Society;   1   ordained  missionary,  1 

■"■■'"s  lUver,  and  selected  a  place  for  a  mission,  female   missionary.  6   native   workers.   "   — ' 


and  called  it  New  Herrnhut,  In  commencing  his     stations.  230  communicants,  200  school-children. 
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SlellenboHcll,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony. 
South  Africa,  35  miles  by  rail  east  of  Cape 
Town.  Population,  3.173.  Mission  siaiiou  of 
the  Rbenlah  Missionary  Society:  4  missionaries, 
2  ladiea,  15  native  woi'lieva,  1,000  communicaDta, 
810  day-scholars. 

StendRl,  a  town  Iq  North  Natal.  Africa, 
OD  a  branch  of  the  L'hiketa  River,  southeast  of 
Ladysniiib  and  northwest  of  Herman usburg. 
Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  EvangelicJil  So- 
ciety (18601;  1  miasionarj.  1  native  helper.  104 
chutcL-members,  38  scholars. 

Slcivan,  Charles  Samuel,  b.  Flem- 
Ingtou.  N.  J.,  U.  8.  A..  October  IHth.  1795; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  1315,  where  he 
was  coni^rted  in  the  great  revival.  He  first 
studied  law  and  afterwards  theology,  grad- 
iiatiug  St  Princeton  Seminary,  and  sailed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  A,  B.  C.  P.  M.  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1823.  On  account  of  the  ill- 
health  of  bis  wife  he  returned  home  in  1825. 
He  lectured  extensively  in  the  Northern  States 
In  behalf  of  missions.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  the  United  States  navy.. 
This  position  enabled  him  to  visit  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  furnished  material  for 
tlie  works  afterwards  published.  He  was  sta- 
tioned for  many  years  at  New  York,  and  in 
1836-7  edited  ihe  U.  S.  "Naval  Magniine." 
\a  1863,  on  account  of  failijig  heallh.  he  was 
retired,  and  at  his  death,  he  was  the  senior 
chaplain  in  the  navy.  In  1863  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  fiom  the  Universlly  of  New 
York.  He  died  at  Coopcrstown,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember I5lh,  1870,  aged  75. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  h.  North- 
»mptou,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  December  ad,  1818. 
His  earl V  education  was  at  Round  Hi!)  Acad- 
emy. He  studied  at  Williams  College;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1838.  taking  high  niuk  as 
s  scholar,  especially  in  the  physicnl  sciences. 
Having  consecrated  himself  to  Ihe  work  of  the 
■  ministry,  he  declined  an  invitation  to  go  on  an 
exploring  expedition  with  Captain  Wilkes. 
After  graduating  lie  became  tutor  at  Marshall 
College,  Pa.  While  there  he  was  offered  a 
professorship  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  but 
declined  it,  and  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.  Before  completing  his  course 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Yale  CoiTege.  and  ac- 
cepted the  position.  Impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  lie  ought  to  be  a  missioniiry,  he  was 
licensed  and  orduned,  and  having  offered  him- 
self to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  was  appointed  to  the 
Nestoriun  Mission  In  1843  be  embarked  for 
Smyrna.  Before  going  to  Orooiuiah  he  visited 
several  mission  stations  in  Turkey.  After 
learning  Turkish  he  on  reaching  liis  station 
commenced  Syriac.  that  he  might  preach  and 
also  might  assist  Dr.  Perkins  in  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  modern  Syriac.  In  live 
montlia  lie  was  able  to  instruct  a  class  of  Neslo- 
rian  youlbs,  and  the  male  seminary  was  reoigan- 
ized  and  committed  to  his  care.  In  1848  a  re- 
vival occurred,  of  which  he  gave  an  intercsling 
account  to  (he  Board.  In  1847  tiie  cholera  raged 
fearfully  in  Orooraiah.  Mr.  Stoddard's  health 
being  impaired,  he  went,  by  medical  advice,  to 
Erzeroum,  He  returned  an  Invalid.  The  death 
of  tiis  wife  in  1848  at  Trebizond  depressed  him. 
With  consent  of  the  Board  he  took  bis  orphnn 
children  home,  intending  to  return  as  soon  iis 
they  were  provided  for.    Hedevoted  his  time  to 
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travelling  through  the  country  and  presenting 
the  claims  of  ihe  missionary  work.  His  labors 
were  arduous  and  incessant.  He  re-embarked 
in  1851.  Soon  he  began  to  instruct  bis  older 
pupils  in  theology,  to  prepare  them  for  preiieh- 
ing  to  their  countrymen.  Besides  his  other  work, 
he  prepaied  a  grammar  of  Modem  Syriac,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Journal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society  "  in  1855,  Having  liikeu  his  telescope 
with  him,  he  pursued  the  study  of  asti-onoiny, 
and  furnished  Sir  Johu  I  leiechel  observations  on 
the  zudincal  light.  He  also  prepared  au  extended 
notice  of  the  meteorology  of  Orooiniah,  pub- 
lished in  "  Sillimau's  Journal."     His  theological 


lectures,  embracing 


full  . 


visit  to  Tabriz  to  consult 
consul  in  regard  to  plan 
threatened  attack 


.,  ,9e  of  doctrinal 
Syriac.  After  a 
villi   the    Riissian 

by  the  Per- 


fever,  and  died  January  23U,  1857. 
been  connected  with  the  Neslorian  iTnasiuu 
fourteen  years.  "His  talents,  his  varied  ac- 
quirements, his  energy  and  activity  In  the 
midst  of  weakness,  his  humility,  his  devoted 
piely,  his  kindly  sympathy  and  warm  affec- 
tion, his  winning  gentleness,  meekness,  sim- 
plicity, and  godly  sincerity,  made  him  decid- 
edly 'a  man  of  mark,'  and  secured  from  nil  who 
knew  him  high  respect,  and  from  very  many 
ardent  attachment." 

Stone,  Seth  Bradley,  b.  Madison, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A..  April  30th.  1817;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1843,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1830;  embarked  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B,  C. 
P.  M.  for  Africa,  October  14th,  1850;  was  sta- 
tioned among  the  Zulus,  His  iiealth  having 
failed,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1875, 
and  died  in  New  York  June  27tli,  1877.  The 
mission  siiy  of  liini:  "  He  was  a  fiiithful,  hard- 
working missionaryf  or  twenty-four  years  among 
the  Zulus.  A  close  student  of  the  Zulu  lan- 
guage, he  translated  portions  ot  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  He  published  an  edition  of 
church  history  in  Zulu,  also  a  summary  of  gen- 
eral history,  "Thirty-nine  of  the  hymns  in  our 
new  hymn-book  were  iranalated  or  composed 
by  him." 

Straits  Settlements  a  crown  c  lony  of 
Great  Britain,  comprses  S  ngni  r  Pe  ang 
(with  Province  Welles  ey)  and  Malacca  all 
of  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  a  1  cles  In 
1888  the  Keeling  or  tocos  Islftn  Is.  a  small 
group  1,200  miles  southwest  ot  Singapore 
owned  by  an  English  fa  n  ly  were  placed 
under  the  govemmen  of  th  Stra  ts  ^t  le 
ments.  nnd  m  ISSS  an  no  nl  ah  tc  I  land  200 
miles  southwest  of  Java  an  cd  Chris  mas 
Island,  was  also  added  to   the   Straits  Settle- 

H  n    Secre 


_    _.,    ..  ___ _    .  _    Ham  pat  ad 

Bond,  London,  N.  W     England 

The  Strict  Baptist  M!'«  n  was  ■stabllshed  in 
1861  simply  as  a  ch  r  h  nst  utio  w  th  but 
one  missionary,  but  1  as  sin  e   1  e       de 

Dominatioiial  society  lupporled  by  n  re  tl  an 
SO  churches.  Its  work  wascummenccd  In  1861 
at  Talleygaum.  a  populo  s  v  1  c  twcen 
Bombay  and  Poona.  In  1866  tl  v  rk  wai 
relinquished,  a  stiitlon   having   been   i 
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memiiiine  opened  at  St.  Thomas'  Mount  (9 
milus  south  of  Madras).  Here  a  church  witli  a 
native  pastor  was  formed  in  1870.  A  Bible- 
woman  and  5  school-teachers  are  now  employed 
at  Ibis  station.  In  ISTI  a  church  mis  formed  at 
Poonamallee,  Madras;  hei'e  there  are  also  three 
schools. 

Id  1882  application  was  made  to  the  commit- 
tee to  lake  uuder  its  care  a  staiion  at  Tiime- 
Telly,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Arnlap- 
pea.  There  were  at  this  stiiilou  in  1888  SS 
tiaplisms. 

The  mission  to  Ceylon  was  commenced  in 
1868.  There  are  now  six  stations  under  the 
Society's  care,  iu  all  of,  which  there  are  day  and 
Sunday  schools;  at  Jafina  a  chnrch  has  been 
formed  with  16  members. 

Stronncli,  Alexander,  b,  Edinburgli. 
Scotland,  April  15th. !«(»;  was  an  evangelist  of 
the  Irish  Eviingelicul  Society;  oi-dained  August 
1st,  18)17;  sailed  August  7tli  tlie  same  year  as 
missionary  of  the  L.  M.  S.  for  Singapore,  ar- 
riving March  5ih,  1838.  la  1839  he  took  the 
pktie  for  a  time  of  Mr.  Davies  at  Penang,    ■"- 


[trust,  1843,  he  attended  tlie  conference   of 
!  L.  M.  S.'s  missionaries  at  Hong  Kong,  and 


also  the  general  convention  of  missiooarirs  held 
from  August  23d  lo  September  4th,  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  Scripture  iransiatlsn.  He  then 
relumed  to  Pcnikiig,  and,  on  the  removal  of  the 
missiouarie«  to  Chma,  he  returneclJiine,  1844. 
to  t^ingapo^e,  and  conducted  the  Chinese  de- 

Snrtmeut  of  that  mission.  Leaving  that  place 
lay  1st,  1846,  he  went  lo  Hong  Kong,  where  he 
superintended  the  type-foundry,  and  also  as< 
tdstcd  in  the  mission.  In  August  he  went  to 
Amoy.  where,  asaislcd  by  Mrs.  Sirouacli,  he 
conducted  a  boarding-school  for  Chinese  boys. 
His  health  filing,  he  returned  lo  England  in 
18(19,  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Sociely  in 
1870,  and  died  iu  Loudon  February  6lh.  1870. 
Slronacb,  John,  b.  Edinbui'cb,  Scot- 
land, March  7th,  1810;  studied  at  ETdinbui^h 
Univei-siiy  and  Theological  Acjidemy.  Glasgow; 
was  ordained  August  lOlh.  1837,  with  his  elder 
brother  Alexander,  and  sailed  «s  a  missionary 
«t  the  L.  M.  S.  for  China,  reaching  Malacca 
March  2d,  1838.  He  attended  the  Hong  Kong 
conference  (see  above),  and  on  tlie  opening  of 
the  ports  of  China  he  went  to  Amoy  and 
commenced  a  mission  there.  Mrs.  Stronach 
sailed  for  England  November  10th.  1845, 
for  her  health,  but  died  al  sea  near  England, 
March  7th,  1846.  In  May,  1847,  Mr.  Stronach 
removed  to  Shanghai,  having  been  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  for  the  revision  of  the  Chi- 
nese version  of  the  New  Testament,  On  the 
completion  of  that  work  he  returned  to  Amoy 
in  1853.  On  March  17th,  1876,  he  left  Amoy, 
and,  after  visiting  Japan,  proceeded  via  Amer-" 
lea  to  England,  arriving  January  6lh,  1877. 
In  1878  he  retired  fi'om  foreign  missionary 
service.  He  died  In  PIdladelphiii,  U,  S.  A., 
October  30lh.  1888,  after  forty  years' uninter- 
rupted labor  in  China.  Mr.  Siidler,  his  col- 
league, says;  "  His  powers  of  a  literary  and 
intellectual  kind  were  of  no  common  order. 


Chinese,  known  as  tlie  Delegates'  Vei'sion,  It 
was  a  charm  to  hear  him  speak  Chinese.  He 
was  ft  most  Idiomatic  speaker.  His  literary 
ability  ilid  not  cease  with  Bible  translation,  but 
could  be  directed  to  the  making  of 


of  these,  called  the  ' Ilek  bun'  (or  Inquirer), 
was  a  masterly  setting  forlh  of  the  difnculties 
felt  by  a  litemry  Chinaman,  and  the  answers  of 
the  missionary.  He  assisted  also  in  revising 
Dr,  Douglas'  dictionary  of  the  Amoy  lanniiage. 
He  was  greatly  blessed  as  a:',  evangelist  in 
Amoy,  and  labored  indefatigauiy  in  stalling 
stations,  appointing  native  ministers  and  work- 
ing with  them.  His  strength  and  high  spirits, 
as  well  as  his  fund  of  knowledge,  made 
him  very  attractive  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  all 
who  wished  to  become  Chinese  in  their  power 
of  speaking  the  language.  He  was  thoroughly 
at  home  in  street- preaching,  and  would  bold  an 
audience  in  a  remarkable  way.  His  fund  of 
humor  iViis  bewitching.  And  his  good-nature 
iu  bearing  abuse  without  resenting  it  won  the 
heathen  to  the  Saviour." 

Sturges,  Albert  A„  b,  Granville,  Ohio. 
U.  S.  A.,  Noveml)er  5th,  1819;  graduated  at 
Wabash  College  1848;  Yale  Divinity  School 
18-51;  embarked  January  lllb,  1832.  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  B,  0.  F.  M.  foi'  Micronesia, 
reaching  Ponape  tlie  following  September, 

He  labored  most  happily  for  thirty-three  years 
St  Ilia  missionary  station  on  Ponape.  He  showed 
great  lact  in  his  relations  with  the  niiiives,  and 
skill  in  drawing  out  the  activities  of  the  church- 
members.  Much  of  his  time  was  given  to  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  be  bad  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  New  Testament  completed,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  la  ins  last  letter, 
wrilleu  from  Ponape,  Just  before  a  paralytic 
stroke  which  he  liad  in  1885,  he  saya:  "I  can- 
not tell  how  thankful  I  am  to  be  here,  and  to 
liBve  so  much  strengtli  given  to  rae  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  these  needy  people.  Especially 
on  the  Sabliath  is  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  to 
Ihe  Master  and  to  the  Board  for  sending  me  to 
help  these  infant  churches  into  a  better  life," 
In  1885  his  health  required  him  to  return  home, 
wiiere,  though  iu  much  physical  weahness,  he 
carried  on  the  work  of  translation.  He  died  at 
Oakland,  California,  September  4th,  1887. 

Siiehau  (Soochow)  is  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  one  o(  the  richest  auo  most  beautiful 
cities  in  China.  It  is  situaleii  on  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  Ta  hu.  "  Gi'cat  Lake,"  70  miles  north- 
west of  Shanghai,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
n  network  of  streams  and  canals.  Its  walls  are 
10  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  suburbs  extend  for 
many  miles  around,  white  an  immense  popula- 
tion lives  in  boats.  The  rebels  captured  it  iu 
18C0,  and  left  it,  when  recaptured,  in  1865,  a 
ruined  city.  But  it  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
that  calamity.  The  beauty  of  the  women,  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  location,  with  the 
many  fine  buildings,  cause  it  to  be  celebrated  in 
proverb  and  poetry.  Its  silk  manufactures  are 
of  especial  note,  but  ail  Chinese  mauufactures 
ai*  uroduced  in  great  abundance  and  of  sui>erior 
quality.  Several  channels  connect  it  with  the 
Yangtsz,  and  small  steamers  at  higb-tide  reach 
the  many  important  villages  and  towns  in  the 
surrovinding  districts.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  500,000,  and  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
high  pagodas  can  be  seen  an  area  containing  a 
population  of  5,000,000. 

Mission  station  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
veiilion;  1  missionary  and  wife.  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South);  2  missionaries,  2 
female  missionaries  (1  a  physician).  1  liospital, 
and  1  high-school.  Presbyieniin  Church  (North); 
"     ■    ■        ■  "     ■        "'  members,  73  day- 
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Siichau,  &  city  in  Szchuea,  t'hiua.  on  the 
Yangtaz  RWer,  1,600  miles  frnm  Slitiugliiii;  has 
recently  been  occupied  by  the  A.  B.  M.  U.,  two 
misaicoaries  leaving  for  tbut  region  early  in 
1890. 

Sukkur,  a  town  in  Upper  Sindb,  India, 
800  miles  from  Haiderabad  and  nearly  300  from 
KaiacUi,  Missiou  stalion  of  the  C.  JI.  S.  (1887); 
1  missionary,  27 


betw. 
PbiliU 

British  Borneo.  By  a  protocol,  signed 
rid  in  1885.  Spanish  proieciion  is  recognized 
over  this  arcliipeiago.  There  are  over  fifty  isl- 
ands, the  largest  of  wbicb  is  SH  miles  long  and 
13  broad.  No  Protestant  mission  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  tbcse  islands. 


between  laiiiude  5' 40  north,  and  Intiii 
59'  suutli.  Its  area  U  estimated  at  160.000 
square  miles,  ami  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Uhind 
belongs  lothe  Dutch  Government,  IbDnghmnny 
of  the  interior  districts  have  not  beca  broiiglit 
under  complete  subjection.  Throiigboul  tbe 
trhole  length  ot  tbe  island  extends  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  lies  nearer  tbe  western 
coast  than  the  eastern,  hence  on  the  eastern 
slO|ie   there  are  several   large   rivers,   but  the 

puralively  short.  8ngar-cane,  coffee,  rice,  and 
spices  are  the  prineipni  products,  though  much 
line  timber  and  many  tropical  fruiis  are  found 
in  abundance.  The  greater  part  of  llie  popu- 
l:ition  belong  to  the  Jlalay  race,  but  it  is  protia- 
blc  that  they  have  absorbed  many  aboriginal 
tribes,  a  few  remnants  of  which  are  found  in 
tbe  interior,  such  as  the  Eubus,  who  scum  to 
have  a  mixture  of  Negrito  blood,  and  the  But- 
taks.  These  latter  differ  in  many  points  from 
the  Malay  type.  They  are  somewhat  under, 
sized,  witli  broadshouldersand  mtlier  muscular 
limbs.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  black,  with 
heavy  brown  eyebrows.  These  people  inhabit 
the  couuiry  around  Tobab  Lake,  ab<iut  midway 
between  the  east  and  the  west  coast,  near  lati- 
tude 8°  north.  Their  language  contains  words 
ot  Sanskrit  origin,  and  baa  evidently  been  af- 
fected by  Javanese,  Malay,  Macassar,  Kimdunese, 
and  Tiigal  influence.  Another  peculiar  tribe 
are  tbe  Redjangers,  who  use  distinctive  charac- 
ters, which  they  cut  on  bamboo  with  their 
short  kreeses  or  daggers.  The  possessions  of 
the  Dutch  Qovernment  in  the  island  of  Sumatra 
are  divided  into  the  residencies  of  the  West 
Cimst.  tbe  East  Coast,  Benkulen  (the  extreme 
soiithwestein  coast),  Lampongs  (southeastern 
coast),  Palembang  (southeastern  and  central), 
and  Atjeh,  the  northern  extremity.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  a  re:  Pedang,  on  the  west  coast,  about 
latitude  1'  south,  the  residence  of  Ibo  governor, 
with  a  population  (if  15,000,  including  a  Chinese 
settlement  and  a  European  quarter;  Benkulen, 
the  capital  of  tlie  Residency  of  that  name,  with 
13.000  inhabitants;  Paleml>ang.  in  the  Resi- 
dency of  Palembang,  has  50,000  inhabitants, 
with  iMirraclts,  hospitals,  one  of  the  flnest 
mosques  in  the  Dulcti  ladies,  and  a  tomb,  Miid 
to  be  ihat  of  Alexander  tbe  Great.     Included 
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in  tbe  Dutch  possessions  of  Sumatra  are  various 
islands  which  are  contiguous  to  it.  On  the 
west  coast,  under  the  Residency  of  that  name, 
are  the  Banyak  Islands,  Nias  Islands  (q.v.), 
Battu  Islands,  Nassau  Islands,  and  Engano. 
On  tbe  east  are  Beugkalis,  Reau-Lingga  Archi- 
pelago, and  Banca.  The  latter  is  separated 
from  Palembang  by  Banca  Strait,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  7,000. 

The  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  Sumatra 
are;  (1)  The  Rlienish  Missionary  Society,  with 
stations  at  Sipirok.  Bungaboudar,  Pranserat, 
Pangaioan,  Csigonpulun,  among  tbe  Batlaks; 
(2)  The  Java  Comite,  with  stations  at  Siuna- 
pilopil  and  Haranbaru,  near  the  west  coast; 
[S)  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with 
colporteurs  ia  the  seaports  and  along  the  coasts 
of  Sumatra.  Scriptures- -New  Testament  and 
parts  of  I'.ie  Old  Testament  in  Malay;  New 
Tesliiment  and  Psalms  in  Nicobar  for  tbe  Bat- 
taks  of  North  and  South  Sumatra. 

SundancNC  Version.— The  Sunda  be- 
longs to  tlio  Malaysian  lnDguagcs,  and  is  spoken 
by  about  4,200,000  of  the  18,000,000  inhabitants 
of  Java.  Of  these  about  2,000  are  Christians, 
and  tlieir  numbers  arc  increasing.  There  is  as 
yet  no  complete  Bible  in  the  Sundanese,  and 
this  fact  must  he  ascribed  to  the  great  dillieul- 
tics  in  mastering  tlie  language.  In  1870  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  au 
edition  of  tlie  Gospel  of  Luke,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  G.  J.  Grashius.  In  the  mean  time  Mr, 
Cooliima,  of  the  Netherlands  Slissionary  So- 
ciety, bad  undertaken  a,  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Sundauese,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  at  Ley- 
den  in  1878,  in  Roman  characters.  The  same 
Society  also  publishi'd  iu  the  same  year  nn 
edition  ot  tiie  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Arabic  char- 
acters, also  prepared  by  Mr.  Cooloma.  In  1877 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  requested 
Ihe  British  and  Foreign  Bilile  Socieiy  lo  under- 
take the  publication  of  Jtr.  Conloma's  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  It  published  in 
1878  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  iu  1S83  the  New 
Testament. 

ISpecitnen  verse.     Luke  15 ;  18.) 

Ajeuna  hiah  dek  indit  ngadeuheusan  ka  bapft, 
sart*  rek  oetK^joeken  kijeu :  Noen  ama,  slmkoo* 
Ting  geuB  tarima  migawe  dosa  kasawarga^  sarong 
dl  paJoeUeumama. 

Sundnj'-SchoolH.  — Christianity  is  pre- 
eminently the  religion  which  t;ikes  special  in- 
terest la  the  young.  Ever  since  cbildliood  was 
ennobled  by  the  example  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  it  has  been  a  w(;ll-kDown  truth  that  the 
child  or  the  youth  is  more  susceptible  to  Chris- 
tian teaching  than  the  adult:  what  might  be 
called  the  chance  of  Christian  life  diminishes 
in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  years  increase. 
The  Sunday-school  is  thus  one  of  Ihe  most  im- 
portant agcncie.s  for  the  spread  of  (lie  gospel, 
and  at  times  it  is  the  only  means  which  can  be 
employed.  Tbe  chiiracler  of  the  work  and  its 
relation  to  the  church  varies  greatly  in  point  of 
time  and  influence,  and  may  be  divided,  as  is 
other  mission  work  (see  Methods  of  Missionary 
Work),  into  two  great  classes;  1,  Evangelistic; 
3.  Pastontl. 

The  latter  division  may  be  dismissed  with 
but  a  few  words.     The  character  of  the  work. 
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all  )»eop]e,  where  a  churcb  bas  Iwen  gaihei 
together.  In  this  work  the  Sunday -school  is 
the  nursery  of  the  church,  from  which  come 
the  future  fathers  and  mothers  in  Isi-aeliand 
the  church  that  ignores  tliis  importnut  work 
will  I'apidly  feel  tlie  eflect  ou  its  stability  and 
future  usefuhiess. 

As  ati  evangelistic  aceDcy,  the  Sunday- 
schaoj  differs  from  (he  ortliuary  Sunday-school 
of  Christian  communities  ia  that  it  becomes  the 
parent  of  the  church,  and  is  ilius  ihe  reverse 
of  tlie  preceding.  Where  bigotry,  ignorance, 
superstiliou,  and  prejudice  rule  the  natives 
of  foreign  couutrles:  where  immorality,  scepti- 
cism, and  sin  iu  all  its  bold,  defiant  forms. 


called  Cbii 


suspccmig,  flunk,  innocent,  and  tiiisttul — will 
aid  in  the  work  of  Interesting  and  instructing 
them;  tlie  instinct  of  parental  love  will  lead 
people  10  wck-ouie  such  efforts  in  behalf  of 
their  children,  even  when  ignorant  themselves, 
or  seemingly  lio|)eles8)y  depiiived;  and  by  til's! 
reachiu^  the  children  nn  ciitnince  can  be 
gained  inlo  homes  whose  {loors  would  other- 
wise be  closed.  Then  Kratillcation  at  the  kind- 
ness done  Ihe  child  wSll  remove  prejudice  and 
disarm  opposition,  whicli  otherwise woidd  be  an 
insiimioiintable  obstacle  to  the  missionary. 

Under  this  head  of  evangelistic  or  missionary 
agencies  tlie  acconnt  of  the  lollowing  so- 
cieties will  fairly  present  Ihe  work  which  bas 
bwn  done  and  is  now  iu  progress  along  the 
lines  thus  biitfl}'  detiued. 

SuHday-Scliool  Union,  The  Amer- 
ican.—The  American  Suudaj'-School  Union 
was  organized  In  Philadelphia  m  18^4;  and  the 


eties  being  merged  in  it.  It  had  two  prin- 
cipal objects:  Fir»t.  to  cslahlish  and  maintain 
Sunday -scliools  for  the  beneUt  of  neglected 
children  and  coramunliies,  and  10  aid  lu  im- 
proving exisling  schools.  Second.  10  publish 
and  circulate  moral  and  religious  literature. 
Its  fli-st  purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  em- 

Sloymeiit  of  Sunday-school  missionaries,  wlio 
evoto  tlieir  entire  time  to  exploring  destitute 
setilemeuts  and  neigliborboods  in  tbe  newer 
Slates  and  Territories,  and  In  the  older  Slates, 
especially  in  tlie  Ceutral,  Southern,  and  South- 
wesiera  Stales,  Each  missionary  visits  from 
house  to  house,  consulting  with  persons  repre- 
senting different  views;  secures  Iheir  approval 
and  sympathy;  holds  religious  meeiiugs;  per- 
suadi'S  the  people  to  establish  u  liible-schiiol 
where  none  exists;  shows  them  bow  to  conduct 
it:  aids  them  in  procuring  Bibles  and  other 
suitable  books;  watches  over  each  new  school 
sue  s  growth  and  permanence,  and  re- 
T  and  a  Is  other  feeble  schools,  whether  de- 
no  a  ona  or  Union.  He  thus  successively 
nva  ses  each  neighborhood  and  district  in 
e  coun  y  and  then  passes  on  to  those  of 
auo  coun  y,  until  the  entire  field  to  which 

e  8  appo  n  ed  is  sii])plied  with  successful 
echoo  8  I  this  effort  all  evangelical  denom- 
Inationa  unite,  and  the  schools  thus  organized 
and  maintained  become  nuclei  for  the  forma- 
tion of  churches  of  the  denomination  which  is 
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the  majority  in  the  vicinity;  : 

more  churches  are  formed  froma  single  school. 

The  money  for  (he  support  of  these  mission- 
aries  is  contributed  by  Christian  people  of  all 
denominatious,  who  are  interested  in  Ihe  moral 
and  religious  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the^oulh 
of  our  country.  The  number  of  these  mission- 
aries is  large,  and  Is  constantly  increasing;  95 
are  now  employed.  Tbe  greatest  difficulty 
encountered  is  the  procuring  of  men  in  every 
wayqualifled,  by  intelligence,  industry,  patience, 
perseverance,  a  pleasing  address,  and  unques- 
tioning faith  in  God,  for  the  work.  Some 
of  Ibese  now  in  the  tield  are  veterans  of  many 
years' service.  One,  Kev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.D., 
has  taken  out  his  commission  in  1890  for  his 
fifty-fifth  year  of  continuous  labor  In  the  cause. 
Another,  a  layman,  Stephen  Paxson,  of  blessed 
memory,  went  to  his  reward,  after  forty  years 
of  such  labor  as  very  few  men  could  have  per- 
formed. And  Rev.  John  McCullagh  of  Ken- 
tucky died  in  June,  1888.  after  about  fifty  years' 
service.  Iu  1890  the  outlay  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  missionary  work  was  |I06,18S.24. 

Tbe  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  this 
faithful  Imud  of  wuikers  can  never  he  known 
in  this  life,  Ttieir  record  is  on  high,  and  will 
be  declared  before  an  assembled  universe. 
But  a  few  figures  gleaned  from  the  records  of 
the  Union  will  indicate  its  vastness: 

From    Yesrenri'e 
IBfl-ISM.  Mar.l.lBSO 

Schools  oreanized B5.f9S  I,6H5 

Teaofaersln  these  BcboolB 518.301  T,3S3 

Scholars '      3,554,958  5B,43i! 

iiichoolsaidedbyinisBlODaries  ...       159,385  1,gB3 

Tcarhers  lu  tbe  schoolsakted. . .  IS.TBS 

Bctiolars  in  lllese  schoolg 9,713,318  120,TBa 

SchoolcprevioiiElv  reportedaided, 

and  aXA  coiitlniied:. 4.461 

Containing  tvocbers ^.SSS 

scholarB 319.637 

Bibles  dietrlbuttui  in  1889-90 fl,7S8 

Bibles  distributed  in  tbe  thirteen 

years  I  BT(r-l8S»  about 53.000 

Testamenls  distributed  in  1880-91)  S,337 

TesEamenia    distributpd    In  [be 

thlileen  veara  I8;S-89.  about..  105,000 

ViBita  to  families  in  1HSB.W 4S.»a 

BennonsandaddrB  "  ' 


l»uC18iii 
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About  58,300,000  worth  of  the  Union's  pnb- 
licalious  liave  been  cii'cuiat^d  by  douation  and 
sale,  through  this  missionary  agency,  iu  the 
sixW-six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

The  aim  of  the  Union,  from  its  first  or^ani- 
zatioD,  bus  been  to  call  into  Christian  activity 
and  usefulness  the  lay  members  of  the  churches, 
and  induce  them  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
Christ's  work.  The  president,  vice-presidents, 
the  tliirly-six  managers,  the  corresponding  and 
recording  secretary  and  treasurer,  are  all  lay- 
men; but  ministers  may  be  employed  as  edl- 
loi's,  secretaries,  and  missionaries.  Yet  very 
many  of  tbe  missionaries  are  laymen. 

But  the  aimsof  the  SundaySchool  Union  ex- 
tend farther  than  the  employment  and  m^- 
tenance  of  Sunday-school  missionaries  and  the 
establishment  and  aid  of  Sunday-schools,  im- 
portant as  these  objects  are.  It  seeks  also  to 
impart  to  adults  as  well  as  to  children  such 
religious  instruction  and  knowledge  as  will  lead 
them  to  Christ  aud  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. While  it  avoids  all  those  doctrines  which 
are  matters  of  controversy,  it  aims  lo  give  to  all 
whom  it  can  reach  a  lietter  knowledge  of  Ibe 
Scriptures  and  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and 
attempts  by  its  books  and  periodicals  to  devel(q;» 
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a  taste  tor  &  pure  and  ChrlstittQ  liteiiitiire.  iiiid 
to  attract  both  youths  and  adults  to  gncxl  books, 
ami  iudiice  tliem  to  iiliiindoii  tbe  iimiij  vile  aud 
itiQdel  works,  and  ibe  foul  and  iiiiwlioksume 
iftsuL'S  of  llie  secular  press,  nhicli  are  leading 
tliem  to  desiruciioii.  li  hna  (lulilislied  mure 
tliau  3.300 books,  nnd  now  i^4Bue.^  l3in;riodicala, 
semi-moiilbl;,  moDllily,  and  quurlcri.v,  all  de- 
voted to  religious  and  Sundiiy -school  instruc- 
tion. These  papers  and  periudiciils  are  nbly 
edited,  finely  iliusiriited,  aud  very  intcvesliug, 
and  they  bave  a  wide  circulation.  Tbe  books 
and  publications  of  the  Uniou  may  bu  ilivided 
into  three  c lasses :  1.  The  Queaiioii  Books. 
Uradeil  Leasnns.  Lesson  Helps.  Scliolara'  Guides. 
Kecords,  Hymn  aud  Tuue  Books,  and  Maps, 
Charts,  and  <rtlier  appliances  fordirect  Sunday- 
school  iusttiiciion.  These  number  over  300. 
3.  Practical  aids  for  Sunday -school  and  Bilile- 
class  woi  kers,  as  well  as  fur  pastel's  aud  others. 
There  are  about  75  volumes  of  these,  all  of  mod- 
erately lai'^  size,  includiu'r  Scliatf's  and  other 
Bible  Diettunnries.  Uissell's Biblical  Atitiqulties, 
Rice's  People's  Commentaries.  Biblical  Geogra- 
phy, Allibone'a  Bible  Compauion,  Nicholl's 
iDtvoductioii  to  ihe  Scriptures.  Scripture  Bio< 
graphical  Dictionary,  etc,  8.  About  2,000 
auuday -school  books,  carefully  examinwi  and 
edited,  aud  of  great  interest  Narratives,  bi- 
ographies, historical  and  descnpiive  works, 
stories,  iuculcaling  l«m|>erttnce,  purity,  a  Chris- 
liau  life,  and  philanthropic  sacrifice  for  others 
Every  writer  whose  biMKS  bnve  been  examined 
aud  accepted  has  been  scrupulously  cai-eful  lo 


naled  or  distributed  through  the  mlssIoDary  and 
other  aj'encies  of  the  Union  by  scores  aud  often 
huutlreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  They  go  on 
the  frontiers,  iu  the  new  States  and  Territories  of 
the  West.  Soiiihwesi,  aud  South;  reaching  fam- 
ilies aud  communilies.  where  books,  except  the 
vile,  obsceue,  aud  iuBdel  publications  and  news- 
papers, are  not  found,  and  furnish  lo  the  young 
the  only  wholesome  reading  to  he  obiniuecf 
This  powerful  ageucy  for  good,  both  in  its  piib- 
llcalion  and  missionary  departments,  should  be 
greatly  eiilurged  and  increased.  The  Union 
has  also  done  a  great  and  good  work  in  aiding 
by  money  grants  tbe  translation  and  circulation 
in  foreign  tongues  of  some  of  its  beat  booka  by 
missionaries  attil  missionary  societies.  Many  of 
these  have  been  put  in  circulation  iu  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  Biirmah,  aud  not  a  few  iu 
France.  Italy.  Germany,  and  Greece. 

The  action  of  the  Union  toward  all  other 
publishing  aud  missionary  societies  has  beeu 
nniformly  kind  aud  helpful;  many  denomina- 
tiuQuI  Sunday-schools  have  been  aided,  and 
many  libraries  donated  to  these  acliools,  and 
hundreds  of  vigorous  churches  have  started 
from  the  Union  schools.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  uiiity  of  action  and  Christian  love 
could  coexist  with  the  largest  charity,  aud  that 
by  this  unity  of  action  tbe  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer would  be  greatly  benellled  aud  God 
would  be  glorified. 

Sunday-School  AsuociatioH,  The 
Foreign.  Headquarters.  ViO  Slate  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. —  I'his  association  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  men  anil  women  voluntarily 
united  for  the  purpose  oF  establishing  aud  aiding 
Sunday  or  Bible-schools  in  all  uon-English- 
spe.'tklng  countries.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1S;B,  but  its  work  practically  began  in  1856. 
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The  working  force  of  the  Association  con- 
sists of  a  president.  A-  WoodruS.  131)  Slate 
Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  recoiling  secretary, 
a  corresponding  secretary,  a  treasurer,  eleven 
trustees,  blhI  a  cor|w  of  forty  or  fifty  letter- 
writui-s.  lis  plan  of  work  is  to  secure  ciiTe- 
spoudence  In  foreign  cuuutries,  aud  by  means 
of  systematic  letter- writ  lug  to  become  ac- 
iiuainled  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  those 
hiu<ls.  the  ueeilof  religious  instruction,  the  best 
method  of  supplying  ilieii'  need,  and  then  sug- 
gestions are  given,  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  Sunday-schools  are  formulated,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, money  or  books  are  donated,  and  tbe 
schools  are  inaugurated.  The  correspondents 
are  sought  out  by  means  of  reports  of  the  va- 
rious religious  societies ;  through  magazines, 
missionaries;  colixjrtcurs,  Bible  agents,  govern- 
ment olHclais,  travellers,  aud  personal  fricuds. 
The  vast  amount  of  correspondence  rendered 
necessary  is  conducted  by  the  corps  of  letter- 
writers,  who  arc  divided  into  four  committees : 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  t'rench,  one  of  which 
meets  every  week  to  read  ihe  letters  received 
fi'om  its  iiarticuhir  countries,  nnd  to  recom- 
mend applications.  A  general  meeting  is  held 
once  a  month,  at  which  letters  are  read  and 
supplies  voted. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  methiKlsof 
the  Associallun  is  that  the  Sunday-school  is 
particularly  adapted  to  liiose  fields  wliicli  are 
untilled  from  want  of  laborers  and  means,  by 
rettson  of  the  following  facia :  I.  It  has  a  capac- 
ity for  ullll/.lug  auy  number  of  Christians  too 
small  for  the  work  or  support  of  a  preacher. 
and  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  individual 
work  aud  growth.  3.  It  is  economical,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  preaching  services. 
'A.  It  avoids  national  and  ecclesiastical  prejudice 
by  making  each  nation  aelf-cvangell/.lng.  4.  It 
reaches  the  mind  of  the  pupil  at  an  age  most 
impressionable,  and  least  blinded  by  siiperati- 
tion,  prejudice,  or  scepticism. 

The  various  committees  donate  tbeir  services, 
and  the  work  is  tlius  conducted  with  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  money  for  a  maximum 
diffusion  of  infiuenee.  The  various  countries 
reached  by  this  methodical  corresjiondence  are: 
Spanith  ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  Braxit  aud 
other  South  American  States.  German:  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Uussln,  Bulgaria.  Italian  : 
Italy.  French:  France,  and  all  countries  not 
included  in  the  work  of  ttie  other  committees, 
such  as  China,  Jajwu,  aud  Africa.  The  Asso- 
ciation aims  also  to  supply  literatui-e  suitable 
for  the  young.     From  the  report  for  1889  the 


results  of  the  work  of  the  Association  ai 


s  folhn 

DMHbution  of  Christian  Literature.— S\x 
illustrnted  papers  fur  children  have  been  aided 
in  iheir  estabnsbment  aud  distribution,  "Glad 
Tidings"  in  .Japanese:  'El  Amigo,"  iu  Span- 
ish; "O  Amigo,"  in  Portuguese;  "LaFeuille 
du  Diniauche,"  in  French;  "  Die  Sonnlag 
Schule,"  in  German  :  and  "  II  Amico,"  in 
Ilaliau,  Last  year  13,000  subscriptions  were 
paid  for  these  papers.  Several  books  have  been 
published.  One,  "  Christie's  Old  Organ,"  will 
iliustraie  the  diifusiou  of  this  work.  Fii^t 
published  in  1S77.  it  has  been  translated  into 
sixteen  different  languages,  and  pi'evlons  to 
October,  1888,  31,500  copies  were  circulated  in 
Germany,  Huncary,  Bulgaria,  Belgium.  Por- 
lugal.  Greece,  Syria.  JajMu,  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Uohemiai  France,  Italy,  Asia  Minor.  Cuina. 
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"Peloubefii  Notes,"  and  Ihe  "  West- 
minster Teaclier."  besides  various  helpful  leaf- 
lets, tracts,  lltlll  UHTlls. 

In  Germimy  the  3Slb  an  til  versa  ry  of  liiework 
was  celebrated  iu  lti88,  at  whicb  lime  there  were 
8,U00  schools,    30.000   tcaeUera,  and    300,000 

Iu  Holland  the  last  reports  gave  the  number 
of  schools  as  1,391;  teachers,  3,ai)0;  scholars, 
141.640.    The  reports  from  oiiieicountrieiisliow 


It  oi  maivuiuai  enons  is  suown  oy  one  lu- 
ce  out  of  inanv,  where  a  getitlemau  opened 
esiKindence  with  Spain,  nud  tifiy  flounshiug 
Suudiiy-schO'ils  have  already  been  organized^ 
and  fifty  more  have  been  started. 

ReeeipU.—The  Associiition  receives  donations 
from  idl  soui-ces,  but  especially  from  the  Suu- 
day-schimls.  Its  work  is  carried  on  at  a  cost  of 
less  tliHU  six  tlioiisaud  dollars  a  ^'eur,  no  debt  is 
incuiTed,  and  with  the  exceptiou  of  a  smiill 
sum  for  cierical  work  at  beiidiiu alters,  every 
cent  of  tlie  money  I'eceivedisexiieuded  directly 
on  the  work.  Iu  addition  to  the  aonuul  I'eport, 
a  quarterly  leaf  is  dlstribiiied,  whinh  is  edited 
gratuitously  by  ladies  choseu  from  the  commit- 
tees, aud  Ihus  the  claims  of  the  foreign  fields 
are  presented. 

The  Association  bn»es  Its  claims  for  the  effi- 
cacy of  letter- writing  on  tlie  example  given  by 
the  apostles,  and  the  precedent  aud  nuthurity 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  composed  so 
largely  of  letlei-s. 

Sitnilay'School  Union's  Continental 
Mission.  Heiidquaiter3,S5atid  56  Old  Bailey, 
Loudou.,  E.  C,  England. — The  Sunday-School 
Union  was  formed  In  1803.  Until  18Mits  ef~ 
forts  were  couflned  to  the  improveroent  of 
methods  of  instruction  in  tlie  Sunday-sclioola 
already  established  in  Great  Britaiu,  tlie  organi- 
sation of  new  schools  in  destitute  places,  and 
to  supijlying  these  schools  with  books  at  re- 
duced prices.  These  objccis  have  been  attained 
by  means  of  a  libiary  and  readiug-room,  con- 
taining 7,000  volumes  for  circulation,  and  1 ,000 
tor  reterence,  which  is  open  daily,  except  Sun- 
days, and  is  accessible  to  all  teachers  upon  the 
annual  p^.ymentof  one  shilling:  training  classes; 
II  biblical  and  educational  museum;  Normal, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  correspondence  classes; 
college  lectures,  illustrated  lecluies  for  teach- 
ers and  senior  pupils,  etc.  In  connection 
with  Ihe  Union  are  Bands  of  Hope,  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  Reading  Circles,  etc.  The 
report  for  1889  shows  18  Metropolitan  Auxil- 
iaries and  210  Country  Unions, 

In  18B4  Mr.  Albert  Woodiuft  of  New  York, 
who  had  just  completed  a  tour  through  the 
principal  countriesof  Europe,  pressed  upon  the 
committee  so  earnestly  the  needs  of  children  in 
those  lands  that  the  Continental  SubCommlt- 
tecwas  formed,  to  endeavor  toextend  among  the 
nations  across  tlie  Channel  the  blessings  which 
the  Sunday-school  system  bad  conferred  upon 
the  EngliSi  people.  At  that  time  there  were 
very  few  Sunday-schools  in  any  part  of  Europe; 
now.  owing  In  great  measure  to  tJie  efforts  of 
Uiis  committee,  there  are  about  3,000  iu  Ger- 
many, 1,500  in  Holland,  400  in  Switzerland,  and 
large  numbers  in  France  and  Sweden,  During 
the  past  year  (1889)  17  missionaries  have  been 
employed  in  Uiis  work  in  the  countries  above 


The  International  Bible  Reading  Association, 
connected  with  the  Sunday-School  Union,  has 
a  membershipof  23^,000:  303,000  of  these  mem- 
bers reside  iu  ibe  United  Kingdom,  6,300  iu  ibe 
United  Slates,  2,:m  iu  Canada,  2,350  in  the 
West  Indies,  4S0  in  British  Gniima.  16,000  in 
Australia,  aud  400  in  South  Afiica.  Brandies 
of  tile  Association  have  also  been  foimed  iu 
Indiii,  CuyloD,  Gibraltar,  and  Newfoundland, 
in  China,  Japan,  Persia.  Nicaragua,  and  other 
countries. 

SlirHt,  a  town  in  Gujarat  Province,  Bom- 
bay, India.  Climate  Lot,  uubeallhy,  mslarious. 
Population,  107,149,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Parsis, 
Christians.  Language,  Gujariithi,  Hindustani, 
English.  Natives  well-to-do,  prosperous.  Mis- 
sion station  Irish  Presbylerian  Church  (1846);  1 
ordained  missionary  and  wife,  5  others,  16help- 
er.^,  1  church,  .^3  church-members,  15  schools, 
1,565  scholars,  a  high-school,  snd  an  orphan- 
asylum. 

$uri,  iSoory),  the  adminlstralive  lieadquar- 
ters  of  the  Birblium  district,  Bengal,  India;  has 
a  population  of  9,000,  and  is  a  mission  fetation  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary, 
53  church -members,  307  day-scholars,  44 
Sabbath -sell  olars. 
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J  Dutcii  Guianii,  under  Guiana, 


Surinam,     or     IVegro-Engllsh.—The 

Surinam  or  Negix)- Dutch  is  spoken  in  Surinam, 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  is  a  compound  mainly  of 
English  and  Dutch.  A  translation  into  this 
dialect  was  made  by  Moravian  missionaries,  and 
published  at  London  in  1829.  A  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  Hans 
Wied.  together  with  the  Psalms,  was  also  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1846;  and  another  edilion 
of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  tte 
same  year  by  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  at 
Bantzen.  In  1865  the  British  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished a  third  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms,  and  a  fourth  revised  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1888. 
The  edition,  consisting  of  3,000  copies,  was 
'  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  E.  Lnngerfield 


(Spwi'meii  verse.     John  3  ;  18,) 

Blkasl  QB  so  fiisl  dado  ben  lobbi  kondre,Ta 
a  gl  da  v/an  Plkien  va  hem,  va  dam  alltuiiBl, 
diasi  briebl  na'hem,  no^Ba  go  la^,  ma  va  dem, 
habi  da  Liebi  to  tehgg- 

Su»iu  Veriion.— The  Susn  belongs  to  the 
Negro  group  of  tlie  languages  of  Africa,  and  la 
spolcen  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia 

The  Rev.  Duport,  a  "West  Inilian  Negro,  haa 
translated  the  Gospels  of  Matthew.  Mark,  and 
John  into  the  Susii,  and  they  were  published  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
about  the  year  1858.  The  New  Testament  was 
published  by  the  same  Society  in  1883. 

Suto,  or  I.esulo.— The  Lesuio  Ijelongs  lo 
the  Bantu  family  of  African  languages,  and  is 
spoken  in  Basutoland  by  the  Bapeli,  Migwam- 
ba,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Trans^al,  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  Orange  Free  Stale,  French  mlsrion- 
aries  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Sufo.  Ah 
early  as  1887  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  ptib- 
lisLefl.  and  since  ttiat  time  detached  portiODs 
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-were  added.  In  1849  (he  Britisb  aud  Foreign 
Bible  Society  published  the  Psalms,  the  trnns- 
lalion  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  E.  Casa- 
jis  of  the  Freacli  Proteslant  Missionary  Society. 
In  1857  the  New  Testament  was  primed  at  Cape 
Town,  and  republished  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  SocieW  at  Paris  in  1868,  under  liie 
care  of  the  Rev.  E.  CnsAlis.  A  revised  ediiioD, 
prepared  by  Mr,  Ellenberger,  was  issued  in  187S. 
Part!^  of  the  Bible,  translated  by  Mr.  Knothe 
of  the  Berlin  Missionarj-  Society,  were  vaued 
at  Berlin  in  1870.  In  1873  a  revised  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Morija, 
and  in  1881  ibe  entire  Bible,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Petissiev,  Arbou?set,  Eilenber^r,  and  Mabille, 
French  missionaries,  was  published  at  London 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev,  A,  Mabille,  who  bad 
brought  the  MS,  from  Basutolaud  to  England. 
A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a 
few  corrections  and  emendations,  was  published 
in  1867  bytheBrilishandForeign  Bible  Society, 
Tbe  edition,  wbich  was  in  32mo,  consisted  of 
3  000  copies. 
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{Specim, 


John  3  :  16,) 


Oobane  Molimo  o  ratile  lefetsS  hak&lo,  o  le 
iBelle  Mora  oa  oona  a  tsuetaeng  &  'uolal ;  gore 
•  mong  le  e  mong  a  lumelang  go  eena,  a  bS 
ke  a  tela,  a  mpe  a  be  le  bophelo  bo  ea  feleng. 

Sutton,  Alnoti,  b.  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, 179B-  His  early  history  is  interesting. 
A  lady,  one  Sunday  morning  ou  her  way  lo 
Sunday-aehool.  saw  some  boys  playing,  ana  in- 
vited Ibem  lo  go  10  tbe  school.  They  all  i-e 
fused  but  one,  wlio  said  be  would  go  If  she 
would  give  him  a  shilling.  She  consented:  he 
came  wilh  her,  sod  continued  to  attend.  That 
boy  was  Amos  Sullon,  who  was  for  thirty  years 
a  missionary  in  India,  Having  studied  theology 
with  Rev,  J,  G.  Pike,  he  was  ordained  at  Derby, 
and  sailed  in  1834  for  Oris^,  India,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  General  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  He  was  stationed  most  of  ihe  time  at 
Cuttack,  He  preached  in  Orlj-a  and  in  English, 
taught  in  the  mission  academy  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  orphan  asylu" 
lated  Ihe  whole  Bible  into  "  ' 
second  revtsion  nf  the  Ne 
visited  England  and  America,  He  returned  to 
bis  mission  fiom  America  in  1835,  in  company 
with  Rev,  Dr  Phillips,  who  was  sent  to  the 
same  Geld  by  the  American  Free  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Dr,  Sutton,  besides  translat- 
ing tlie  Scriptures,  published  au  Oriya  diction- 
ary, grammar,  and  lesaon-book,  wrote  three 
volumes  of  tracts  in  that  language,  and  tiims- 
latcd  many  English  boobs  for  his  scholars  and 
converts.  He  died  at  Cuttack.  Orissa,  August 
17th,  1854. 

Sutinheshapuram,  a  town  in  the  Tinne- 
velli  district,  Madras,  India.  Mission  station 
of  tbe  C.  M.  S.  for  61  villages,  with  4  native 
pastors,  54  Other  workers,  8S8  communicants. 
»42  scholars. 

Sivallill  Version.— The  Swahili  belongs 
lo  the  great  Bantu  family  of  languages,  and  is 
greatly  affected  by  contact  with  tbe  Arabic 
language.  It  is  the  lingua  franca  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  A  IraoslatioD  into  this  language  was 
undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Steere  (died 
1882),  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Central 
African  Mission  since  1863,    The  flrsl  portion  of 


ilie  Bible,  the  Gospel  of  JIatlhew,  was  printed 
by  Ihe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1869, 
and  the  Psalms  fullowe<i  in  1870.  In  1874  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  published,  iiud  iu  1875  a 
reprint  of  the  Gospel  of  Mnllbew  under  the 
eifiioisliip  of  Bishop  W.  G.  Toner,  at  Zanzitwr. 
Tbe  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  translated  by  ilie  Rev. 
J.  Rebiunnii  of  the  C'bnrch  Missionary  Society, 
was  priuted  at  the  Crischoaa  Press,  near  Basle, 
In  1876,  the  same  Gospel  having  also  been 
published  in  1872  at  Zanzibar,  as  translated  by 
Abdul  Aziz  and  Penuel.  A  revised  edition  of 
John's  Gospel  was  i^ued  in  1878,  under  the 
editorslilp  of  tbe  Rev,  T.  H.  Sparshotl.  The 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  were 
issued  from  time  lo  lime  at  Zanzibar  were 
revised,  including  the  Gost>el  of  Luke  as  Irniis- 
latcd  by  Mr.  Rebmauu  and  Bishop  Steere,  and 
the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  was  publisbed 
in  1884,  at  London. 

Of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Genesis 
was  issued  in  1883  bf  Archdeacon  Hodgson,  of 
the  Universities  Mission  to  Ceiiiml  Africa. 
Tbe  li-aiislaliou  was  ibe  work  of  the lale Bishop 
Steere.  In  1884  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  the  Book  of  Jo.'^uit,  wbich 
was  tronsltiled  Uy  Archdeacon  Hodgson,  aldetl 
by  a  native  of  Zanz.iliar,  once  a  slave,  but  at  tbe 
time  of  publication  a  student  at  St.  Augastine's 
College,  Canterbury,  This  version,  which  was 
the  tli-st  irauslaiiou  of  the  Book  of  Josliun  in 
any  East  African  language,  was  revised  by  Ihe 
Kev.  H.  Geldiirt  and  Jllss  Thackeniy.  In  1890 
the  whole  Bible  was  published,  after  twenty 
yeai-s'  labor,  in  the  Roman  character.  Besidei 
tbe  edition  in  Roman,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  issued  in  1886  au  edition  of  500 
copiesof  Ihe  Gospel  of  John  in  Arabic  character, 
intended  for  those  who  know  the  Swahili  lan- 
guage and  only  tbe  Arabic  cliai-acler.  The 
version  has  been  transliterated  by  Miss  Allen, 
who  also  carried  the  edition  through  the  press. 

(Specimen  nerse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Kwani  ndivyo  Muungu  onvyonpenaa  ulim- 

wengu,  akatoa  na  Mwana  wake  wa  pekee,  illl 

wote  wamwamlnio  waupate  nziraa  wa  milele 

wala  wasinotee. 

Swan,  William,  b  June  SIst,  17»1.  at 
Balgouie,  New  Brunswick;  studied  al  the 
Theological  Academy  of  GlasEow;  sailed  July 
1st,  1818,  for  Siberia  as  a  missionary  of  Ibe  L, 
M.  S.  HIacliicf  work  WHS  among  the  Tartars  of 
the  Biiriat  and  Mongolian  race  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sibei-la  and  Chinese  Tartary,  eoulheast  of 
Lake  Baikal.  For  eight  years  he  illnerated 
with  Mr.  Sitillyhras.",  but  in  1828  made  bis 
permanent  home  at  the  Ona,  During  these 
years  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Staliylirass, 
completed  Ihe  Slongolian  version  of  the  Scrip- 
lui'es.  On  its  completion  he  Yialtcd  St.  Petei's- 
burg,  and  after  a  stay  of  ten  weeks  he  oblaini'd 
permission  from  the  government  to  print  it.  He 
then  went  to  England,  married,  and  returned 
to  St.  Petersbui'g.  In  1887  he  returned  to  bis 
alailon  on  the  Ona.  In  1840  tbe  Siberian  Mis- 
sion was  repressed  by  Ibe  government,  and  lie 
went  back  to  Scotland  in  1841.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  was  then  dissolved.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  Jautiary  Ist,  1866. 

Swalow,  a  seaport  of  Kwangtung.  China, 
is  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Han  River,  6 
miles  from  tlie  sea,   325  miles  east  of  Canton 
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and  180  Dortlieasl  of  Hong  Koag,  It  is  a,  Irenty  if  iie  could  speak  Christ  down  iuto  llieir  own 

port,  Willi  ijiiite  au   nclivu   foreign  commerce  hearts,    and   he    became  a   missionary.     Kext 

aud  large  nninii factories.     Population,  300.000.  year  he  was  joined  hy  two  other  young  men, 

Mission  slation  of  the  A.   B.   M.  U.   (1846);  3  and  the  field  proved  fruitful  to  them.     Their 

missionaries    and    wives,     1,085    membei-s,    7  methods  were:  visits  to  the  teuls,  preaching  of 

schools.  132  pupils.    The  missionaries'  premises  tlie  gnapel,  and  some  genei-al  instruction, 
are  at  Kakcliieh,  a  suburb  opposite   Swiitow         But  au  entirely   new  departure  of  singular 

proper,   BC1-0SS  a  cliaiinel  of  the  river  a  mile  efficacy  was   taken  by  a  young  Finnish  girl, 

wide.     Pi-esbyterian    Church    of    England;    8  II iirie  Magdalene  Mads-daughtcr,  in  1864.     By 

missiouaries,  2  medical  missionaries,  981  com-  the  pi'eaching  of  the  missionaries  she  liHd  come 

municauts.  to  see  and  understand  the  mlsfery  in  whioh  her 

Swf  <Ilah.ljinn  — TIip     T  Bnlnnrtpra    !<.»i  "^"^^  ^""^^     Theu  she  learned  Swedish  that  she 

terrf^^troS3!?eden  canno  ^  nde^^^^^^^  ""^^'^^  "^e  to  sp«k  to  t^e  king.     She  then 

Bible  imblfshed  in  Lappouese,  and  accordingly  S"!^^*"  '"«  "T^"!*  mdes  down  to  Stockholm 

the  G<is,>el  of    Matther  has   been   tnmslafea  Nolhmg  daunted  by  suddenly  flndmg  herself 

inlothis'form  or  dialect  of  the  Lapp  language.  '"    "'«,   "''^"    "^    ?    ^"""'   "ch,  exceed  ngly 

The  translation  was  made  by  a  ^wedisS  uf.s-  ^l^g?"    ""d  exceedmsly  gav  city,  she  picked 

sionary  in  Lapiaud  of  the  name  of  Laestadius,  *>"* '"  ^^  ,^"ee    the  hrst  lady  who  to  her  eyes 

whr.se  father   worked   among  the   poor  Lap^  seemed  to  look  trustworthy  and  in  a  sho.t  con- 

landers.    The  British  and  Foreign  finile  Sod-  ^f^""""  *^^  "'f"  '"«  .'ady  her  patroness, 

etv  published  this  Gospel  at  Stocfholm  in  1880,  Ne'^t  day  she  had  an  audience  w,th_ the  king 

with  the  Swedish  in  ^irallel  columns,  and  up  ^^  a fn^'. talking  wtth  a  uumber  of  "iflueuhal 

to  March  81st,  1889.  disposed  of  3,000  copies.  ^"^^  f  """g  \ .^"'y  f  "  ^^^  ^"y^'  «"«  ""'"f 

>         •       y  •  v  i^pj;  jjj  |,g^  native  place  with  money  enough  to 

SwetlUli  Mfsitlons.— The  fiist  missionary  build  a  bouse  or  an  asylum,  or.  as  it  Is  called,  a 

-  ork  uuderlaken  by  Protestant   Sweden  was  "Children's  Home,"  to  which  shera    "  '     '' 


niea.  as  for  instance  that  of  Peer  with  teachers,  and  so  successfully  did  the  plan 

Fiellstrom,  Iti97-1T64,  which  are  still  remem-  work  tbat  it  has  now  five  such  lusiituiions 

bered  with  gratitude;  but  uuoi'ganized  and  un-  established  among  the  Finns,  and  several  more 

^(emnti/.eaasitwaa. aliiisexei'iiousaudsacri-  in  praparatiou. 

Sees  were  of  no  avail  for  a  thorough  success.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  annual  revenue. 

In  1838  a  Swedish  colony,   'Nya  Svearike,"  which,   in  all,  amounts  to  81,487  kronor,   the 

afterwards  cailed   "Vinlaud."  now   Pennsyl-  Society  draws    from    the  so-called   Five-cents 

vania,  was  founded  on  the  Delaware  in  North  Circles.    A  person  belonging  (oa  certain  social 

America,  and  the  Swede  Campauius,   who  in  circle   undertakes  to  collect  five  cents  eveiy 

l(i4S  begau  to  preach  to  the  Delaware  Indians  week  from  every  iiieniber  of  that  circle  who  is 

aud  compiled  a  dictionary  of   their  language,  willing  to  conirlbuie,  aud  pays  over  the  sum 

was  the  lirst  Protestant  missionary  to  enter  the  eveiy  month   to  the  Society.     The   irouble  is 

Mew  World.    The  colony  was  afterwards  trans-  very  little  to  any  one  pei'son  in  comparison  with 

ferred  to  Holland,  then  to  England,  and  finally  the  result  attained.     Besides  its  annual  revenue 

V>  William  Penu;  but  up  to  1831  it  continued  Ihe  Society  owns  invested  fimds  to  the  amount 

to  be  served  by  Swedish  pastors.  of  about  150,000  kronor,  and  by  these  means  It 

Meanwhile  ihe  powerful  impulse  which  the  supports  Its  missions  to  the  Finns,  which  it  also 
Protestant  mission  received  from  England  in  directs  independently,  while,  since  its  union 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  made  it-  with  the  Swedish  Church  Mission  in  1876,  it 
self  felt  also  in  Sweden.  In  1818  a  missiou  pays  the  suiplus  of  its  income  into  the  coSers 
paper  was  establislied,  and  in  1839  the  flist  of  that  Society,  and  partakes  proportionally  in 
snndl  missiou  society  was  founded  at  Gfiteborg.  the  direction  of  its  missiou  to  the  heathen.  The 
It  was  followed  in  183-1  hy  the  Swedish  Mis-  Society  has  its  seat  in  Stockholm, 
sloii  Society,  and  in  1845  by  the  Mission  Soci-  II.  The  Evangelical  National  Soci- 
ety of  Lund.  In  18S5  the  latter  was  absorbed  etff  (Den  EwingelUka.  FoaterlandsaiifXelsen). 
by  the  former,  and  in  1876  the  Swedish  Mis-  Headquarters,  Stockuolm.-Sweden.-— TheEvan- 
sion  Society  united  with  the  Swedish  Church  gelical  National  Institution  was  founded  in 
Mission  (founded  in  1874),  though,  as  will  be  1856  by  I^stor  H.  I.  Lundborg.  aa  a  conse- 
'• ^l  wholly  absorbed  by  it.    Two  quenceof  astrongandwidespread  revivalwiihin 


other     laree    societies    were    organized — the  the  pale  of  the  Swedish  cliurch.  produced  by 

Evangcliciil  National  Institution  In   1856  and  the    lay-pi'eacher    Rosenius.      Propositions    of 

the  Swedish  Mission  Union  in  1878.     Besides  union  were  made  to  it  in  1875  by  Ihe  Swedish 

these  four  great  associations,  quite  a  number  of  Church  Mission,  but  declined.    It  is  the  object 

minor  ones,  still   in  their  infancy,  have  sprung  of    the    institution,    on    the     ground    of    the 

up  aud  will  he  enumerated  below.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Confession  and  in  har- 

1.  The  Swedish  Mission  Society  {Sven-  mouy  with  the  church  of  Sweden,  to  make 

g/ca    Mieiionagiilgkapet).     Headqunriera,   Stock-  itself  Ihe  organ  of  all  such  free  and  spontaneous 

holm,  Swetlen.— Very  soon  after  Its  foundation,  missi*™  movements  which  may  arise  among  the 

January  6th,  1835,  the  Society  was  able  to  send  Swedish  people.    It  consists  of  a  great  number 

out  its  first  missionary  to  the  Finns,  Carl  Lud-  of  miuor  societies,  genernlly  called   "Aasgar 

w!gTellstrOm,an  artist,  a  painter.    During  his  Societies"  or  "Evangelical  Lutheran  Societies," 

summer  visits  to  their  camps  it  had  gradually  having  a  common  head  in  their  annual  confer- 

giown  upon  liim  that  though  it  might  he  well  euce,    which    assembles    in     Stockholm    and 

enough  to  paint  their  portraits,  tents,  Hocks,  decides  all  important   questions,  and  in  their 

etc.,  for  the  Swedish  public,  it  would  be  belter  common  board  of  directors,  which  consists  of 
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twelve  mtmbers  elected  by  llie  coiifereuce, 
wbicli  has  its  seut  iu  Stockholm.  In  1887-88 
the  reveime  of  llie  iastUuiiuii  amouuiect  to 
137,600  krouor.  its  expeuscs  to  91,0liS  kranor. 
It  uUo  owus  nil  iiiveste<l  fund  from  which  old 
or  sick  missionaries  ai'e  peiisioueil. 

Siuce  1861  the  iustiiutioii  issues  a  wuekly 
paper,  ''^MisEiunstiJuius,"  [uuudt!<lbyI^)st;Di1ls 
and  edited  by  liini  uDtilhls  ilnklb  tu  ISItU.  Iu 
I8t>3  it  esiablislied  a  niissiouniy  seminary  nt 
JohaDnehmd,  on  Lake  Malar,  a  liitte  outside 
of  aiockholiii.  The  aemliiHiy  lius  at  present 
eleven  scliolars,  who,  accoiiliug  to  their  edu- 
eationa]  advnm^es  before  their  eutrar.ce,  re- 
mail)  there  fi-oni  one  to  six  years  before  they 
are  sent  out  to  the  stiitiuus.  Originally  the  iu- 
stituiioii  undertook  only  home-iiiissiou  work, 
and  lis  labor  was  essentially  evanzelistic.  But 
in  1861  it  extended  its  aclivily  dso  to  foreign 
niissioDS.  and  it  now  worlds  in  Itvo  diU'erent 
fields — among  Ibe  Gallas  in  Eastern  Africa,  and 
among  the  Gouds  in  Uilher  India. 

The  mission  to  the  Gallas  was  liegun  in  1865. 
on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Krnpf  and  Bishop  Gobat, 
but  the  great  sacrilices  antl  enormous  exertions 
it  has  cost  do  not  seem  to  liave  brought  pro- 
portional results.  The  ditlicultles  do  not  arise 
from  Ihe  character  of  the  people.  The  Gallas, 
numbering  between  eight  and  ten  millions,  and 
inliabitiii^  an  inland  region  of  Eastern  Africa 
from  latitude  ij°  south  lo  latitude  8°  norlb, 
have  for  centuiles  stoml  as  a  wall  against 
J[oliammedanism.  but  for  Christianity  they 
have  on  many  occasions  showed  M)me  sympaiby. 
The  difficulty  is,  how  to  reach  Ihem.  Prom 
the  north,  through  Abyssinia,  the  door  is 
close<l.  Abyssinia  is  nominally  a  Christian 
land,  with  chtirches,  niouasicries,  monks,  and 
priests.  But  its  Christianity  Is  a  |>etrifled  per- 
version, which  makes  the  people  utterly  hostile 
to  anything  which  looks  like  niis.'^ioiis.    To  the 


t,  along  Ihe 
and  the  Gallas 
first  Swedish 
Gallas  at  all. and  up 
of  the  mission  has  b 
I  Teodar. 


t,  live  the  Souialis.  and  they 

iusEinctively  enemies.     The 

'  iiuries  did  not   reach  the 

o  date  the  principal  result 

:n  Ihe  eBlablishmeiit  of  13 

___    ...   ,    Jgaiina.  Frida,  Kulluko, 

Massana,  Amberderho,  Eilet,  Geleb,  Godjain, 
McKullo,  Djumma,  Keren,  and  Arkeka.  with 
11  Swedish  missionaries.  11  native  helpers,  89 
members,  and  lt)8  children  in  the  schools. 

The  Mission  lo  the  Goiids,  ou  the  conti'ary, 
begun  in  1871  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Kalkar,  is 
very  promising.  The  Gonds,  inhabiting  the 
forest-elad  plateaus  in  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  belong  to  the  old  Dravidian  papulation 
of  India,  but  have  iu  course  of  lime  become 
very  much  mixed  up  wiib  and  influenced  by 
the  surrounding  Hindus.  The  Swedes  have 
here  7  stations, — Sangor,  Nai'singpur.  Chind- 
wara,  Nimpsni,  Beliil,  Amarvara, — with  20 
male  and  female  teachers,  64  members,  458 
children  in  their  day-schools,  and  261  grown- 
up pupils  in  tlieir  Sunday-scbools. 

III.  The  Swedish  Church  Miagiou 
{Stieniika  Km-kant  Mi»non).  Headquarters, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.— In  1868  the  General  As- 
sembly of  tlie  Swedish  Church  {KyTkomoiel) 
laid  before  the  king  a  petition  that  the  whole 
missionary  activity  should  be  organized  by  law 
as  a  function  of  ilie  church,  the  stale  Institu- 
tion; and  September  Ilth,  1874,  the  king  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  the  Swedish 
Churck   Mission,  under  a  board   of  seven   di- 
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rectors,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Up6nl:i  as  its 
permanent  president.  As  above  meutiuued,  the 
negotiations  for  a  union  with  the  other  mission 
societies  already  existing  did  not  suacced,  but 
the  Cliurch  Mission,  nevertheless,  immediately 
began  work.  It  draws  its  itveniie,  amounting 
in  1888-89  to  46,406  kronor,  with  an  expense  of 
58,060  kronor,  from  a  general  collection  taken 
up  on  a  certnlu  day  iu  all  Swedish  churches, 
and  iiiaintiiiiis  a  mission  among  the  Zulus  ia 
Africa,  and  n  mission  among  the  Tamils  in  the 
soulhern  |>arl  of  Hither  India. 

The  Zulu  Mission  was  begun  in  1876,  on  the 
advice  of  Bishop  Schreuder,  who  had  long 
wished  to  see  the  whole  enercy  of  all  Scandi- 
navian mission  societies  united  into  one  com- 
nion  effort,  made  possible  by  the  close  relation 
between  the  languages  and  the  fundauieiilul 
unity  of  the  confessions.  An  estate,  "Korkc's 
Drift,"  was  bought  in  Natal,  just  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Zululaud;  and  the  mission  has  now  4 
stations  in  Natal  and  1  iu  Zululand,  with  9 
missionaries.  71  members,  08  cliildi'cn  in  the 
schools,  and  326  healben  settlers  on  its  grounds. 
The  Tamil  Mission  wasalso  begtm  in  1KT6,  In 
close  connection  with  the  Lci|)sic  Tamil  Mis- 
sion, which  tias  its  central  station  In  Tranque- 
bar.  The  Swedish  central  station  was  located 
at  Madura,  and  has  now  0  out  stations,  with  4 
missionaries  and  545  members. 

IV.  27(e  Swedish  Mission  Union 
(Snenaka  Miasioiigfirrbandet).  llcadquarlera, 
Chrisliuchamn.  Sweden.— The  Swedish  Mis^on 
Union  was  formed  August  2d,  1878,  in  Stock- 
holm, as  the  representative  of  Ihe  WiddcustrSm 
faction,  which  se]mrated  from  the  Evangelical 
National  Society  because  the  latter  clung  vigor- 
ously to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  wliifc  there 
were  cerlaiu  minor  deuiils  of  said  confession  by 
which  the  separating  faction  would  not  l>c 
bound.  The  Uuiou  consists  of  465  minor  as- 
sociations, witli  a  meinbershipof  53, 688  persons. 
In  1888-89  its  revenue  amounte<l  lo  1I0,09U 
kronor,  its  expenses  to  113,106  kronor.  At  its 
head  stands  a  cotnmiilce  of  seven,  which  has  its 
seat  iu  Stockholm,  and  is  elected  by  the  annual 
assembly  of  delegates  from  the  8s.sociations. 

Tlie  Union  nialniuins  a  missioji  school  at 
Chrlstinehamn  with  34  pupils,  who  genei-nlly 
remain  thei«  three  years,  and  of  whom  10  ai-e 
preparing  for  missionary  work  among  the 
heathen.  It  has  stations  lu  five  different  fields 
— Finn-marken,  Russia,  Congo,  Alaska,  and 
North  Africa. 

Among  the  Finns  the  mission  was  begun  in 
1880.  and  is  now  carried  on  by  tliree  mission- 
uries  at  three  Etai ions— Wilhem inn,  Sorfeli. 
Malu.  In  the  su.me  year  it  was  also  begun  iu 
liussia,  where  at  present  seven  missionarTes  are 
at  work  in  five  dilfereut  places.  The  nilaslou 
there,  however,  has  principally  the  character  of 
revival  work,  though  at  the  station  on  the 
southeastern  frontier  the  missionaries  come  in 
close  contact  wiih  heathendom.  The  Congo 
Mission  was  started  in  1881  and  labored  for 
some  time  in  connection  with  the  Congo  Inland 
Mission,  but  has  now  3  Independent  stations — 
Mukiinbunga,  Kibunfi,  Diadia,— with  13  mis- 
sionaries and  helpers.  Tlie  Alaska  Missiou 
works  since  1886  among  the  Yakutats  at  St. 
Micliel  and  Vakutat.  witli  5  missionaries;  and 
the  North  Africa  Mission  since  1887.  with  2  mis- 
siouaries  among  the  Jews  iu  Algeria. 
Among  the  minor  mission  societies,  most  of 
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V.  The  Frientlit  of  the  Finns  {Lapak/i 
MiigioneniVanner).  Head(iuarl«rs,  StOCkUolin, 
Sweden.— This  Society  was  founded  Mai-ch 
17lh.  1880,  by  Ibe  Princess  Euj;enfe,  and  is 
supported  by  a  number  of  roynl  Indies.  It  Lits 
a  revenue  of  9,910  kronor,  and  aiipporls  two 
itinerant  pi-eaciiers. 

VI.  Enfit  GotlUand'g  Ansgarius 
Union  (Otter- Qothland's  Ansgarifforening). 
Headquarters,  JSnkOpiug,  Sweden.— Witlj  an 
annual  revenue  of  4,531  kroDor  llie  Society  sent 
out  in  1887  oue  niisiivonary  to  the  Gallas  in  East 
Africa. 

VII.  The  Swedish  Mission  iu  China 
(Svenska  Mismonen  i  Eiaa). — Tbis  mission  wiia 
begun  ill  1687  by  Erik  Faike,  and  iutwred  for 
soineliuiu  in  i.'tfnueclion  with  tlie  China  Inland 
Jlis>>luu,  but  its  tliree  missjonariva  are  now 
preparing  tor  the  establisLineut  of  an  iudC' 
liendent  station  in  itie  province  of  Sliansi. 

VIII.  Jonkoplng's  Sodettf  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  (Jdnk^ag's  Fore- 
ning  Jor  tare  oeli  yire  Mi»»wii). — I'be  Society 
sent  iu  1887  one  missionary  to  Uooan,  China. 

IX.  Stvedislt  Women's  Mission 
amoiiff  North  Africa's  Women  {Stennka 
Krinnora  Miiaionblmidt  Nord  AfrUau  Kunnar). 
—The  Society  has  ^nce  1887  sent  Swedish 
ladies  to  work  among  the  tlubammedau  women 
at  liuun,  Algeria. 

Swedish  Version.— Tbe  Swedish  belongs 
to  llie  Teutoniu  luaiicb  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  throucLout  Sweden. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Bridget  (died  l<t73),  which 
was  written  shortly  after  her  death,  we  are  told 
tliat  slie  liad  a  transUlion  of  the  Bible  in  ber 
vernacular.  This  translation  is  said  to  have 
been  prepared  by  her  confessor.  Canon  Magnus 
]VIatthias  of  LinkCping.  King  Jlagtiua  Eiissoti 
disi)osed  iu  liis  will  (alMut  1840)  of  "uuiim 
grossum  libriim  bil>lic  in  sweuico."  In  tiie 
''Sweuska  Biiielarbeten."  which  the  iibrariaa 
Klemniing  published  at  Stockholm  1818-55.  2 
vols.,  we  find  a  PenLitench.  probablv  from 
King  Magnus'  Bible:  Joshua  and  Jiuigcs  by 
Nils  Hagwald  or  Riigevaldaoii,  confessor  at 
Wadsl«ua(dieil  1.514);  Judith.  Esther.  Ruth,  and 
the  Imohs  of  tlie  Mai^t^abecs.  by  J&ns  Budde  of 
the  Nadcudal  Monastery.  Finland  (died  1491); 
and  Uie  Apocalypse,  and  Oospel  of  Nicodemus, 
from  tliel-5th  century.  In  lS28Liutrentius  An- 
derson, Chancellor  of  Sweden,  published  in 
couneclion  with  Oiof  Person,  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  Stockholm,  and  the  entire  Bible,  pre- 
Kred  after  Luther's  version,  by  the  Aichblabop 
ra  Person,  WHS  published,  under  tlie  patronage 
of  Guslaviia  Vasa.  at  Upaala,  in  1541.  A  re- 
vised edition  of  this  Bible  was  published  at 
Stockholm  1617-1618,  and  often  reprinted.  A 
new  revision  undertaken  by  Johannes  Gezcliius. 
senior  and  junior.  Bishops  of  Albo,  was  pub- 
lished In  16;Band  1728;  and  still  another,  under- 
taken at  the  commiind  of  Cluirlus  XII.,  appeared 
at  Stockholm  170:t.  Ylie  most  recent  version 
of  the  New  Testament  is  tiie  translation  by  tlie 
Archbishop  Luiidberg  of  Upsala.  and  by  the 
Professors  Thoren  and  Johansen,  which  was 
published  in  1883.  and  sanctioned  by  the  cliurch 
authorities  and  the  kins.  This  translation  is 
now  regarded  as  the  autliorized  version  of  tiie 
Swedish  Church.     An  excellent  translation  of 
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the  Old  Testament  has  been  published  by  Prof. 
Melin  (1865-1869).  Tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  adopted  the  text  of  the  edition  of 
Hie  Swedish  Bible  Society,  and  published  its 
first  edition,  which  was  atcreotyped,  at  London 
iu  1^8.  Tlie  Society  circulated  the  Scriptures 
inSwediahtlll  tUeyeiir  1884,  when  it  withdrew, 
leaving  the  field  to  home  organizations.  Its  cir- 
culation up  to  March  31st,  1889,  wa«  3.358,441 
Sortions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Swedish,  and  5,1^ 
wedish-English  New  Testaments. 

Spedmea  verse.    John  3:  18.) 
Xtj  fa  alfFatit  tSiib  tnrrlbrttD,  tilt  {kui  ulgof  fin  mM 
Son.  to  M  oti  tiiDui  Dd)  en.  fom  Iror  pS  Sonom,  Bad 
i(fc  forgaS,  iitun  f<i  (tvinntrdQit  llf 

Syria  and  Palettttne. — The  Name. — 
The  geogiaphicai  term  ■'  Syria  "  aeems  to  have 
originated  with  the  early  Greek  traders,  who 
designated  by  it  the  land  whose  chief  commer- 
cial city  was  Tsur.  Sur.  or  Tyre.  When  the 
Arabs  c.ime  into  Ihe  land  iu  the  7lh  cenluiy 
A.D.  they  called  Damaacua.  Dimislik  esh-Sham, 
and  named  the  provinces  of  which  iliey  made 
it  the  capital  Bar  esh  Sham.  The  Chrisllan  in- 
habitants of  the  land  still  call  it  "  Suiiyeh." 
Tlie.  term  "Palestine"  comes  from  Peleaheth 
{ni:;??! — "land  of  wanderers"),  and  refers 
probably  to  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  early 
iiihnliitants.  No  form  of  thewoni  "Palestine" 
(Philislia,  Palestina,  etc.)  is  at  present  iu  com- 
mon use  in  the  country.  Tlie  term  is  historical 
rather  than  political,  and  defines  that  part  of 
Syria  wliich  stretches  from  Dun  (near  Ml. 
Hermon)  to  Beersheba,  and  from  the  Mediterrn- 

Oeography. — Syria  (Turk.  Sarttlan)  extends 
about  400miles,—fi'om  the  Taurus  mountains  on 
the  north  (latitude  87°)  to  Egypt  (latitude  28°), 
and  from  the  Medilerrsnean  to  Ihe  Syrian  des- 
ert, an  average  width  of  less  than  300  uitles, — and 
contains  70,000  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  con- 
terminous will)  the  "  Promised  Land  "  and  the 
kingdom  of  I^vid.  It  is  about  the  aiae  of  Hew 
England,  Palestine  east  and  west  of  tlie  Jordan 
being  of  the  aize  of  Vermont  aud  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  and  very  similarly  situated.  Mountains  on 
the  north,  Ihe  sea  on  the  west,  and  deserts 
soutli  and  east  give  the  laud  a  somewhat  remark- 
able geographical  unity.  The  mountain  ranges 
and  river  basins  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  ren- 
dering access  easy  from  north  to  south.  The 
'Taurus  Mountains  send  a  spur  off  to  the  south 
not  far  from  the  coast.  This  is  broken  by 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  Orontes  (El-'Asi)  Kiver. 
The  range  takes  a  new  start  in  the  beautiful 
peak  of  Mount  Casius  near  Antioch,  and 
stretches  down  along  the  coast,  receiving  various 
names  at  different  points.  Between  Antioch 
and  Tripoli  it  is  called  from  the  people  who  in- 
habit its  slopes  the  "  Nusairiyeb"  range,  which 
terminates  in  Jebel  el  Husn,  A  low  saddle  in 
the  hills  comes  next,  and  then  the  Lebanon 
range  springs  suddenly  up  to  the  height  of  over 
10.000  feet;  and  twenty  miles  across  Ibe  plain  to 
the  east  the  almost  equally  massive  Anti-Leb- 
anon starts  oil'  to  follow  its  mate  down  the  coast 
for  a  hundred  miles.  Lebanon  gradually  tapers 
down  from  10,000  feet  to  8,000,  to  5,000,  to  2,000. 
until  it  drops  into  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and 
reaches  almost  sea  level  in  the  Esdraelon  plain. 
Anti-Lebanon  holds  its  own  for  over  half  its 
lengtli,  then  drops:  but  gathering  in  power,  a«& 
final   eSort,  throws   up  its  southern    peak    ot 
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3[ouiit  Hermou  (Jebcl  esb  Sliuykli)  10.000  ttxt  Such  U  the  esliiimte  of  1881.     Siuce  tlieu  the 

into  the  air.     Betweeu  Ihese  twu   niitguiflctiil  Jvws  have   iiic-ruased   iu   niimbLT,   iiQlubly   at 

ranges  nios  Ihe  furcile  vulley  uf  C'ielu  S}'ria(EI  Jeriisnieiii.     The  cltius  hiivc  ^'rawn,  while  in 

Bukua),  fromteu  lotwentyiuiksinbreiidthnud  tvervdireclionihe  rural  population  is  decliuing. 

ftversging  over  2,000  feet  iibove  sea-level.    The  Theliirgercitieaai'c  Djiniascus (300.000),  Aleppo 

Oroiiles  draius  the  uortheru  pitit  of  the  Bukaa,  (130,000),  Beyioiit  (100.000),  Jerusalem  (35,001)), 

\vhi1i:lheLitauy(rjsiugiiatfarfroin  the  sources  Tripoli  (with  Ha  purl,  25,000),  Hotns  |L>0,OUO). 

of  the  Orontes)  flows  southwiird   and    breuks  Hamalh    (20,000),     Zahleli   (15,000),    Nnblous 

througb  to  the  sea  in  ihe  latitude  of  Mouul  Her-  (15,000),  Sldon,  Nazarelh,  Ac-re.  Hebron,  and 

tiiOD.     At  the  foot  of  this  iiiouutaiu  rises  the  Jaffa  (each  10.000).  Aulioch  (6,000),  Betlilcbein 

Jordan  ('■  the  desceuder').   This  strauge  stream  (5,0001.  Haifa  (5.0O0),  and  Ti  be  lias  (3,000).   The 

U  delayed  in  the  great  nai'sh  culled  El  Ruleh  western  slopes  of  Mount  Lebnnon  are  the  most 

(Lake  of  Meiom)  at  about  sea-level.     Breukiu^  densely  populated  parts  of  the  country  outside 

ftwuj  from  this  il  tumbles  down  iu  a  few  miles  of  cities. 

over  600  feet   below  sealeve!  into  the  sea  of  Rac^, — From  the  earliest  times  there  has  been 

Galilee  (Bahr  Tabariyeh).     After  liui^eriug  for  a  notable   mixture  of  races  in   Syi'ia,  yet  all 

16J  miles  at  this  level  it  next  plunges  down  607  along  Ihe  Semitic  type  has  prevailed  with  a  per- 

feet  in   a  distance  (as   the  crow    flies)    of  66  siatence  truly  remarkable.    Flood-tides  of  E^yp- 

miles,  but  winding  about   200  miles   until    il  tiaus,   Oreeks,    Romans,   Koords,   Armenians. 

throws  its   muddy  watei's  into  the  Deitd  Sea  Persians,  Teulous,  and    Mongols   have  swept 

(Bahr  Lut),  1,300  teet  below  the  Mediierranean.  the  country  repeatedly,  only  to  be  as  repeuiedly 

To  this  phenomena)  sea  (46  miles  long  and  5  to  driven  out.     The  bad   bhiod  of  many  nations 

15  miles  broad)  tbeie  seems  to  be  no  outlet.  Al-  has  soaked  into  the  soil,  and  reappears  in  many 

though  there  is  a  geological  depression  from  its  channels:  but  the  original  race  type,  thougli 

southern  end  to  the  AKabab  Gulf  of  Ihe  Red  modilied,  has  absorbed   the  remnant  of  many 

Sea,  and  allbougb  there  are  indications  llnit  its  nalionalities  so  effectively  that  there  is  n  typical 

■watei-s  were  once  on  a  bighei  level,  the  Dead  or  Syrian  resultant,  which  dilTers  widely  from  the 

Salt  Sen  could  not  have  been  connected  with  the  surrounding  peoples.     With   the  exception  of 

ocean,  because  there  is  a  rise  of  ground  of  701  tbe  Bedouin  Arab  of  the  southeast,  Ibe  Koord- 

feet  above  sea-level  in  its  way.  ish  Bedouia  of  the  northeast,  the  Turkish  ofti- 

West  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  the  Esdrae-  cials,  the  Armenian  merchants,  and  Ihe  so-called 
loD  valley  the  bills  of  Epb mini  slowlyiise.  form-  Franks  or  foreign  residents,  the  Sj'iian  type  is 
ing  the  great  backbone  ot  Palestine.  A  sharp  imiversal,  modified,  it  is  true,  by  heredilai'y  re- 
spur  is  thrown  off  to  tbe  northwest,  which  ends  ligious  customs  and  convictions,  but  holding 
in  tbe  rocky  headland  of  Afount  Carmel  But  its  ok  d  llirouj^b  tbe  centuries.  It  Is  characler- 
lo  the  south  the  trend  is  continually  upward  Ized  by  acerlain  calculating  shi-ewiln  ess  covered 
past  Samaria,  Nablous,  Sbilob.  Bethel,  Jerusa  nilh  an  exteiior  ot  extreme  politeness.  Tbe 
lem,  Bethlehem,  until  Hebron  Is  reached  race  type  is  saturated  with  tbe  despotic  idea, 
From  thence  the  hill-counlry  of  Judea  falls  'nhlchappeai'sineverygradcof  society.  Manual 
away  into  the  Siuaitic  desert.  Deep  wadiesrun  labor  is  counted  ignoble.  Heligiousififferences 
off  gradually  to  the  Medilerrancmi,  but  to  tbe  have  bred  a  mutual  suspicion.  Credit  is  almost 
east  sliarp  gorges  plunge  precipitately  duuu  into  unknown.  Trade  is  a  matter  of  sbaip  bacgling 
tbe  Jordan  valley  a  thousand  or  so  feet  below  over  pHces.  Tbe  typical  Syrian  is  proud,  am- 
sea-level,  biiioUH,  loves  display  of  ornainetit,  cannot  be 

South   of  Mount  Hermon  and  to  the  east  of  tiusted  lo    obey  to  the  letter,  has  a  temerity 

the  Jordan,  Anii-Lebnnon  gives  place  to  a  niwi  of  action   on   the  basis  cf  alight  information, 

erately  bigb  mountain  wall,  for  the  most  part  quickly  yields  to  fear  in  the  face  of  real  calam- 

firecipitous  on  its  wcsiern  side,  but  sloping  away  ity.  and  is  thoroughly  immersed  in  a  gross  ma- 
nto  the  Haurau  i-egion  and  toward  the  desert  terlalism.  A  millennium  of  Moslem  domin- 
beyond.  Tbe  mountains  of  Oilead  merge  into  Ion  and  centuries  of  Turkiali  oppres^n  have 
the  mountainsof  Moabnnd  areconiinued  south-  acceniuaied  these  faults.  But  wherever  an  op- 
ward  to  the  Arabian  bolder.  Tbe  Hanran  has  portunily  bus  been  given,  a  native  force  of 
indications  of  volcanic  action,  and  has  a  num-  character  has  come  lo  Ihe  surface,  so  that  even 
ber  ot  interesting  mountain  peaks.  A  few  the  predpilous  slopes  of  LcbHDOii  have  been 
oases  In  the  desert— such  as  Tadmor  (Palmj-m)  terraced  thousands  of  teet  above  sea-level,  and 
— belong  ^eogrnpbically  to  S^ria.  a  restless  desire  to  beltei'  their  condition  has  sent 
I^ipuSilioii.—The  population  of  Syria  has  whole  colonies  of  Syrians  across  Ihe  ojeans  lo 
been  variously  ealimated,  and  as  do  accurate  Aiislndiu,  South  America,  and  to  the  united 
census  has  been  taken,  no  deflniteness  can  be  Slates,  (i^ommon -school  and  higher  education 
Attained.  Just  at  present  (1891)  the  popuhition  is  having  a  marked  effect  upon  tlie  country, 
seems  to  be  waning.  There  are  probably  but  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  mutual  haired 
2,000,000  Inhabitants  in  the  country  who  have  were  planted  too  long  ago  to  be  materially 
tien  roughly  divided  as  follows;  affected  during  the  short  period,  comparatively, 
in  which  western  Christian  inUucncts  have  been 

Hohammedana  (Sunnllea  anil  MetawUeti) 1,000.000  brought  to  bear  On  Syria . 

Nuaairiyeh  iMO.ooo  L'lnguagea.—'WHii  tim  Arabs  in  the  7th  cen- 

SS'SSi^G^is:  ::::;:::::■::::::::::::::::::  ^:2S  ["rycametheArabictongncwhichimmediateiy 

nipalMcu su.ooo  became  the   language  of  trade.      It  wns  thus 

Jews '.'.'..'.'- 91.000  inevitable  that  it  should  become  universid  in  the 

fcrnalliyeh.  Orprfe9,etc 30.000  \aod.    Tbe  older  Syriac,  a  closely  allied  Semitic 

Sco™tM* .'.'..'.. VV.V.'.V.'.V,V"!;!!M!!     isiono  dialect,    slowly    succumbed,    leaving    Iwhind 

t>nae». ...''..'■■'., .'■ iiw.ooo  broad    marks  of   influence    in   the   colloquial 

n^iants.       a.soo  Arabic,  so  that  a  man's  speech  betrava  the  lo- 

Bedouia  Arab* ■__^f^  cal Ity  from  which  he  comes.     To  the  exlreme 

i.o:n,5m  north  of   Syria,  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  the 
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Armenian  (Aryan)  language'isfrequeDtlj'heftril. 
The  olHciul  limgimge  for  the  wtiole  country  ia 
Turkish,  while  everywhere  Moslems  of  iJl 
nationalities  use  Arabic  nit  their  religions  Ik ti- 
guage.  Syrlac  remains  the  1i  I  urgiciii  language 
«f  tTie  Alaroultes and  tbe  Jncobites.  Noith  of 
Damascus  tliere  are  several  villages  in  wliich 
Syriac  is  still  the  vernacular.  Hebrew  is  heard 
frequently  in  Jerusiileui.  Lii)guislica11y,  tlieu, 
Sjiia  is  a  unit  and  is  closely  allied  in  this  par- 
ticular Willi  tlie  Euphrates  region,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt. 

Cammerci'tllff. — The  centres  of  commenic  in 
Syria  are  Damascus  (which  means  "seat  of 
trade"),  Alcupo,  Alexaudvetla,  Tripoli,  Beyrout, 
Haifa,  I4ublous,  and  Jaffa.  Horns.  Hamalh, 
and  Jerusulem  might  also  be  mentioned.  Rail- 
ivays  have  been  pi-ojectcd,  but  the  line  rnuniug 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  the  only  one  in  oper- 
ation, uDless  the  road  in  Cilicia  vuuuing  from 
Mersina  to  Adana  should  be  counted  as  wiihiu 
the  limits  of  Syria.  A  One  diligeuce  road  con- 
nects Dmiiascuswiih  its  seaport  Beyrout.  Other 
Toads,  sucli  ns  those  connecting  Tripoli  and 
Homs,  Horns  nud  Hamath,  Jittfa  and  Jeru- 
salem, Jeriisaleu)  and  Hebron,  Haifa  and  Naza- 
reth, Beyi-out  and  Ain  Zehalleh,  and  Beyrout 
and  Brumana,  are  in  operation,  while  other  roads 
nre  in  proc'c^s  cf  construction.  Otherwise  the 
highways  of  Syria  are  little  better  than  hridle- 

Biths,  and  transportation  is  expensive.  The 
aunin  is  the  granaiy  of  the  country.  Olives, 
ftgs,  licorice,  oranges,  grapes,  and  apricots  are 
Important  crops.  Maize,  tobacco,  and  while 
potatoes  ai'e  freely  raised — America's  gift  to 
Syria.  Soap  fromoliveoil  is  made  in  quantities 
Bt  Haifa  and  elsewhei'e.  The  silk-worm  is  busy 
all  over.  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  tbe  villages  on  the 
easEern  slopes  are  alive  with  domestic  weaving 
eslabllshments.  Bethlehem  is  the  seat  of  work 
in  olive-wood  and  pearl  utensils  (souvenirs), 
Jerusalem  Is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  cara- 
vansery  for  pilgrims  from  every  clime. 

PaliUciillff. — Syria  (in  its  widest  extent)  is 
divided  by  the  Turkish  govemmt-nt  into  four 
vilayets— Adaua,  Aleppo,  Syria  (proper),  and 
Jerusalem,  Since  1860  the  Lebunoti  region  has 
been  under  the  prol«ction  of  foreign  powers  and 
is  governed  by  a  Christian  mutassarlf  under 
special  foreign  oversight.  The  result  has  been 
that  this  part  of  Syria  is  the  best  governed  and 
most  progressive  section  of  the  limd.  The  seat 
of  government  is  at  Btedin.  Boads  have  been 
constructed  britiging  the  scattered  sections  of 
this  region  togellier.  The  centre  of  political 
danger  to  the  Turk  in  Syria  is  in  the  Hauran 
district,  whei'e  llie  Bedouin  Arabs,  settled  and 
nomadic,  liave  never  consented  to  do  military 
service  in  the  Turkish  army  and  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  otticial  interference.  However  the 
telegraphic  service  has  been  extended  every- 
where, even  to  these  remote  districts,and  Turk- 
ish soldiers  have  easily  put  down  incipient 
revolts.  The  Porte  has  ruled  Syria  by  skilfully 
playing  oJt  one  religious  sect  against  another, 
80  tliat  lliere  is  not  the  remotest  danger  of 
Nusairiyeli  and  Maronite  and  Diuze  striking 
hands.  Fi'etich  intinence  since  ]860  lias  been 
pervasive  In  tbe  land.  Trade  has  been  opened, 
sciiools  have  been  fostered,  and  religion  has  been 
watched  by  llie  French  officials  in  the  laud  with 
a  care  that  betokens  a  desire  at  some  time  to 
control  tlie  countrv.  Russia  ia  jealous  of  this 
French  propaganda,  and  under  Moscoviie  aus- 
pices Jerusalem  is  being  surrounded  by  towers. 
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churches,  and  hospices.  The  Turkish  method 
of  governing  the  Christian  sects  in  Syria  is  to 
use  the  church  organization  in  administering 
justice.  Each  sect  commits  its  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  the  head  man  of  tlie  body,  who 
intermediates  between  the  people  and  the  Turk- 
ish ofUcials.  Woe  to  a  man  who  falls  out  with 
his  church!  In  effect  he  becomes  an  outlaw. 
Hencewhen  tbe  missionaries  entered  the  countiy 
in  the  hrst  half  of  this  century,  hoping  to  regen- 
erate the  decayed  Christian  churches, they  were 
compelled  to  start  a  new  sect  so  that  those  who 
accepted  evangelical  truth  could  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  such  as  it  was.  For  wheti  a 
Maroiillewas  led  to  accept  the  i:ospel  statement 
of  redemption  tlii'ough  Christ  alone  be  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  communion.  He  was 
driven  forth.  His  neighbors  could  wantonly 
lake  bis  property  and  maltreat  him  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Coaseijuently  au  evangelical 
communion  was  eslablislied  uuder  tbe  Turkish 
law,  and  a  Protestant  is  appointed  to  represent 
it  before  the  law. 

SmoWy.— The  feudal  system  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  from  Syria,  and  princely  familieB 
have  until  lal«lyexercised  great  influence.  Tbe 
prince  is  patriarchal  in  his  relations  to  his  hiouse. 
and  tlius  many  of  the  evils  of  the  system  aie 
mitigated.  But  the  mass  of  the  ijeople  are  ple- 
beian. The  clergy  exercise  great  social  power, 
as  would  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  para- 
gra])h.  llie  maixiage  of  the  secular  cletsy  is 
almost  universal  among  the  Oriental  Christian 
sects:  and  in  the  cases  where  these  sects  have 
been  won  over  lothe  Roman  Cai hoi ic  faith  this 
custom  has,  by  special  stipulation,  been  retained. 
The  status  of  woman  has  been  low.  In  the 
Moslem  harem  she  has  been  denied  all  active 
connection  with  society.  The  Bedouin  women, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  KusairiyehandMeiawily, 
have  a  greater  freedom  and  are  more  nearly  on 
tbe  levd  of  men.  The  Druze  women  were  of 
a  higher  grade  and  often  could  read.  In  this 
respect  Ihey  were  ahead  of  liie  women  of  the 
Christian  sects,  who  have  always  been  exceed- 
ingly ignorant  and  superstitious.  Syrians  are 
polite  m  the  extreme,  love  neighborly  chat, 
have  joyous  feast-duvs,  and  live  a  happy,  care- 
less, and  raliier  indolent  life.  Drunkenness  is 
common  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  among 
certain  of  the  Christian  sects.  lustrumeulal 
and  vocal  music,  mostly  in  the  minor  key,  is 
constantly  heard.  Sheplieid  boys  still  pictu- 
resquely play  the  simple  reed  as  they  wander 
with  their  flocks.  There  are  a  great  many  home 
comforts  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
and  foreigners  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  many 
native  dishes.  The  reverence  of  son  for  father, 
and  many  other  Syrian  characteristics,  are  truly 
admirable.  At  a  later  point  In  this  article  the 
great  advance  of  Syria  in  education  will  be 
emphasized  iu  its  relation  to  social  affairs. 
Syria  is  a  land  of  homes,  and  in  this  centre  lie 
the  hopes  for  the  country. 

Beligio-asls.— The  statistics  of  the  population 
of  Syria  are  classified  on  a  religious  basis,  and 
are  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  The 
orthodox  Moslem  faith  (Sunnite)  dominates  the 
country,  Tbe  Meiawileh,  Nusairlyeh,  Ismaili- 
yeh,  and  Drazes  are  Mohammedan  sects  more 
or  less  removed  from  orthodoxy.  Until  lately 
some  of  these  sects  were  secret  organizations, 
and  even  now  we  have  a  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  them.  Tbe  Christian  sects  are 
found  largely  iu  the  middle  and  northern  parts 
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of  the  land.      The  section   of    >It.    Ltbnuoii  liny  Tameilaiie  camtiiljisiimiiliilnting  hordes 

under  foreignoverslghlis  very  largely  Lbtisiiau  as  fill'  siiutli  us  Uiimrtseua.     In  ISl"  tlie  whole 

Id  populutioD.    Tlie  Aliii'ouites(q.v.)  are  inassed  laud  was  cociquered  by  ^liin  1..  llic  Unoiuaa 

on  Ike  utirlherlj  slopes  of    this  ruiige.      The  Tiirk,  and,  w itli  the  exceptlou  uf  the  biief  time 

Greek    orlliudox  votaries  are  scallered   about  iluriog  which  IbraliiDi  PushH  held  byriii  (1833- 

very  evenly,  but  are  esiwcially  numerous  along  1841),  has  been  coutn)IIed  successfully  by  the- 

the  uuasl.     The  Jacobites  are  few  Id  number,  Pone. 

and  are  tound  mostly  in  the  region  ot  Horns  The  Qrst  Chrisliun  church  was  at  Jerusalem, 

and  along  the  edge  of  tlie  desert.      The  Anne-  and  at  Anliocli  the  tinme   '' CbrUtiiiu  "  aroM.'. 

uian  churciies  are  more  numerous  in  Northern  Ttie  Apostles  and  their  followers  carried  the 

Syria      While  there  la  this  great  divenuly  lu  gospel  lo  every  portion  of  Syria,  and  tbe  faith 

religious  affairs  lu  Syria,  it  is  a  diversiiy  which  look  root  everywhere.    Tbe  scaiicring  of  tlie 

is  found  everywhere,  audsu  I  lie  same  conditions  Jews,  as  a  result  of  Ibe  great  rebellious  against 

prevail  everywhere.    Thus,  whether  we  discuss  Roman  dominion  InTOanil  ISOa.U.,  changed 

the  country  religiously,  socially,  lingnistically,  tbe  type  of  Clirisliauity  in  Syria iiialerially;  but 

commercially,  racially,  politically,  or  gcogniph-  it  went  on  m>  successfully,  that  nt  the  time  of 

icail)'.  It  is  a  imit.  Constantine  we   tind   the    land   boueycumbed 

Justory. — Syria  bas  been  from  lime  imme-  with  Christian  churches, 
morlal  tbe  batlle-fieUi  of  nalions.  and  it  will  be  Some  of  the  greatest  church  fnlbcra  either 
impossible  lo  give  in  this  slalement  even  a  were  born  or  lived  In  Syria,— Ignatius,  Justin 
chronicle  of  tbe  great  evenls  that  have  taken  Martyr,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,— in issioiiaiy  in- 
place  wiiliiu  its  boundaries.  It  and  its  people  fliiences  went  out  on  every  dde.  the  Bedonin 
have  had  a  niissiim  to  perform  for  the  civilized  Arabs  were  i-eacbed,  and  Frnmentiiis,  a  Syr- 
world,  second  lo  the  mission  ot  no  other  land  ian,  was  the  apostle  of  the  Abyssiuians.   Ooti- 


and  people.    The  Phceuiciau  and  Ibe  Hebrew  stuntlne  and  his  molbcr,  Helena,  were  drawn  to- 

stand  for  tbe  two  importiint  elements  in  all  civ-  the  land  made  sacred  by  so  many  associations, 

ilizatloo,  commerce,  am)  religion.     As  history  Jerusutem  Ijccame  attractive  to  pilgrims.     The 

dawns,  tlie  FbccDlciaiis  were  the  traders  of  the  ascetic  spirit,  so  widespread  in  those  days,  took 

world,  and  bail  a  strong  rule  along  the  coast,  possession   uf    this  veneration   for  Ihe  sacred 

Innumerable  warring  tribes  divided  up  tbe  rest  places.      Monasteries  sprang  up  alt   over  the 

ofthehiud  among  lliemselves.    Tbe  Hebrews  kud.   Hermits  swarmedaKiong  ihcwildgorgcs 

appeared  as  a  nation  in  the  IStli  centurv  B.C.,  of  tbe  Judean  desert,  and  when  Chosrocs,  the 

and  iu   tbe  11th  century,   under   David,  con-  Persian  conqueror,  swept  over  the  country,  he 

quercd  the  whole  of  tbe  territory  called  Syria  slaughtered  Cbrisiiao  monks  liy  the  thousand. 

--  -'  y,  with  the  exception  ot  PliceDlela.     After  Then  came  the  Arab,  who  ti'enled  the  Chrls- 

ivlsion  of  the  ([ebi-ew  kingdom  (975  B.C,)  tians  mildly.    The  Churcli  of  St.  John  in  Da. 


he  llivls 


power  ot  Syria  arose,  with  its  capital  at  mascus.  it  is  true,  was  converted  into  a  luosque; 

Damascus.     In    Ihe   8tli    century   {lix  B.C.)  but  Omar  at  Jerusalem  left  tbe  Church  of  the 

Assyria  conquered  Northern  Syria  and  over-  Holy  Sepulchre  to  tbe  Cbrlalians.  as  well  as  the 

whelmed  tbe  northern  tribes.     Later  Jerasalem  Church  of   the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.     But 

fell  before  Ihe  Babylonian  power(583B.c.)and  Christianity  dwindled.     Islam  attracted  many 

Judah  went  into  captivity.    Persia  absorbed  Syrians  Into  Its  ranks.    At  tbe  time  of  the 

Babylon,  and,  until  the  conquests  ot  Alexander  Ciusades  the  whole  number  of  Christians  in  Ibe 

tbe  Qi-eat  (it23  B.C.),  controlle<l  the  land  along  land  was  probably  not  morethanhalfamillion. 

the  eastern  Mediterranean.     After  the  death  of  The  Romau  pontiff  had  long  been  desirous  hi- 

thegreatconqiieror.  Ptolemy  and  the  Selcucldie  win  the  Oiiental  cbiircbes.  which  for  the  nio-t. 

wei'e  rivalsin  Syria,  the  powerof  the  latter  fn>in  part    refused   to   acknowledge   the    utiiversil 

their capiial  of  Antiocblwiug  finally  successful,  supremacy  of  the  Pope.     During  the  Crnsiiili', 

rhe  Jews  rose  iu  retwilion  against  the  attempt  the  !ilaroniles  (q  v.)   threw  in   tiielr  lot   wiili 

lo  Helleuize  tlieir  nation,  and  the  beruiceraot  the    western    Christians,  and    formed   an   aili- 

the    Maccabees  resulted    (168-37  B.C.).      The  ance   with   the    Cliurcb  of   Rome   wliicli   Inis. 

Romans  were  irresistibly  being  pushed  east-  grown   closer   every    century.    The    Roman 

ward,  and  were  obli;;ed  to  add  Syria  to  their  Catholics   have  utilized    these  230,000  Maro- 

growing  empire.     Tiie  country  was  iiiled  by  nites   as    a    centre    for    mission    euterprisei 

native  kings  and  Roman  Kovemora  until  it  was  The     work     has     been    puslietl    with     vigor 

thoroughly  amalgainateef  iu   Ihe    Kasteni    or  for    tliree    centuries,    and    has     resulted     in 

Byzantine  empire.     The  giaud  duel   between  an  addiiioti   to  that    communion   of   between 

Byzantine  and  Persian  (SassanidiB)  under  Ihe  80,000and  dO.OOOSyrians,     Tlie  Greek  Ciitholiu 


mperorHeraclius  weakened  tbe  Romanjiower  Chunh  is  the  most  imporlant  outcome  of 

I  that  in  Ihe   7lh  century  a.d,  the  armies  of  movement.    It  allows  the  marriage  of  the  v 

Islam  made  easy  work  in  conquering  the  land,  lar   clergy,  the   retention   of    the  Arabic  set' 

The  Omineiad  dynasty  from  DBm]iscu9  ruled  vice,  the  Oiiental  calendar  and  communion  in 

the  Moslem  world  from  061  a.d.  to  79i.     Sev-  both  kinds.     The  Papal,  Jacobite,  and  Anne- 

eral  centuries  later,  as  the  Abbasside  dynasty  niau  churches  in  Syrk come  next  In  importance, 

was  breaking  up  at  Baghdad.  Syria  was  a  prey  There  are.  In  all.  at  least  330,000  (quite  ]>robably 

to  factions      The  Seljuk  Turk  appeared,  revers-  400,000)    of    the    inhabitants    in    Syria    who 

ing  the  mild  treatment  tbe  Christians  hud  re-  acknowledge  the  papacy.     The  country  is  dl- 

ceived  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  hitherto,  vided  by  the  Roman  Catholics  inlo  two  parts— 

and  pei'seculion,  imprisonment,  and  butchery  tbe  patriarcbalmission  of  Jerusalem  (centred  at 

aroused  the  knighthood  of  Christian  Europe  to  Jerusalem  and  embracing  Palestine  and  Cyppis) 

undertake  the  Cmsades  (109.1-1291).     After  the  and  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Aleppo  (embrac- 

failiire  of  the  Crusades,   Syria  was  again  the  lag  Northern  Syria,  centred   at   Beyrout).     Id 

ecene  of  Moslem  misrule  at  the  hands  of  the  Ibe  patriarcliatc  mission  in  Palestine  (including 

Mameluke  sultans  of    Egypt,   and   of   flercer  Cyprus)  there  are  reported  38  stations  |3  being 

raiders  froni  Tarlary.     Early  in  the  15lh  cen-  in  Cyprus).  30  churches,  33  secuhir  European 
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l)riests  niirl  18  native  eloigy,  00  Franciscans 
and  11)  Cjirintlilc  priests,  1:1, UOO  Latin  Catholics 
iiDd  1 1,000  in  the  Orieotul  churches  subject  to 
Jiorae,  58  schools    with   3,900  pupils,  and    7 


us,  8,000  Latin  Christians,  wilh  844.5U0  of 
Ihe  Oriental  lites,  two  semiuarics,  B80  element- 
ary schools  with  15,197  pupils,  1  uiiiversiiy  at 
Beyrout  with  570  students,  12  hiteriiiediute 
schools  with  1,674  pupils.  The  C'lipuehius, 
Curmeliies,  Jesuits,  Lazarists.  Trupptsis,  Sisters 
of  Charity,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Dames  de 
Nazareth,  and  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are 
the  chief  workers  in  this  field. 

^vle»tnnli»m.—lnlo  this  seething  liltlc  world 
of  fierce  it'limous  propaganda— Mohammedan. 
Oriental,  and  Papal— the  new  force  of  Prctcs- 
lantUm  Ciinie  in  Ihe  Ihird  decade  of  this  century. 
Tbe  Turkish  Government  rather  favoied  it  than 
olhcrwisc, — considering  it  a  new  loo!  by  which 
it  could  work  confusion  to  lis  enemies.  Rev. 
PTiny  I'isk  and  Rev.  Levi  Parsons  (Middlebury 
Oollese,  Vi.)  landed  at  Smyrna  in  1819.  In 
1^1  Mr.  Parsons  went  lo  Jerusalem  to  make 
that  the  headquarters  for  the  work  in  Syria.  In 
1623  Mr.  Fisk  and  Dr.  Jonas  King  summered  on 
Hi.  Lebanon,  and  later  m:ide  Bcyrout  tbe  cen- 
tre foi  work.  In  iliesanic  year  Rev.  Wni.  Good- 
ell,  Rev.  Isaac  Bird,  and  their  wives  landed  at 
tliat  city  Shortly  after  both  Mr.  Parsons  aud 
Mr.  Fisk  died,  but  the  work  moved  on.  In  1838 
Tlnlent  persecution  (ending  in  the  death  of 
Asaad  Esh  Shidiak,  "the  martyr  of  Lebanon''), 
iwlitical  onj  warlike  agitations.  Ihe  forcible 
closure  of  schools  at  Beyroul,  Tripoli,  and  else- 
where, ieil  the  nilssionaries  to  go  to  Malta  and 
wait  until  the  slotm  should  blow  over.  In  1830, 
however,  Ihcy  relumed  and  look  up  their  labors 
wilh  redoubled  energy.  A.  printing-press  was 
established  a:  Beyrout  by  Rev,  Eli  Smith,  tracts 
and  books  were  published  and  a  translation  of 
tbe  Bible  undertaken,  and  the  land  was  more 
fully  explored  for  favorable  stations,  Reiuforce- 
meots  came  from  America— Revs.  Wm.  M. 
Thomson.  Nathaniel  A.  Keys,  Samuel  Wol- 
coti,  L.  Thomson,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Sherman, 
Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  and  their  wives.  In  1843 
it  api^eared  ibal  greater  concentration  would 
make  the  work  more  effective,  and  Jerusalem 
was  banded  over  to  tbe  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  England.  As  already  staled,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  compelled  to  organize  a  separate 
church  lo  cive  protection  lo  their  followers 
under  Turkisn  laws.  Abcih  and  Hasheiya  were 
special  centres  for  woik.  Other  helpers!  came 
from  America— Messrs.  W.A.  Benton,  J  A.Ford 
(Aleppo),  David  M.  Wilson,  Horace  Foote  <Tri- 

Kll),  and  later  still  Messrs,  Daniel  Bliss,  H.  H. 
asup,  W.  W.  Eddy,  Simeon  H.  Calhoun,  and 
Geo.  B.  Post.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  in- 
to Amliic  (see  Arabic  Version)  went  on.  The 
Syrian  Protestant  College  was  founded  at  Bey- 
rout in  1865,  having  been  incorporated  in  1863 
by  the  legislatureof  New  York.  A  medical  class 
was  formed  in  1S67.  In  1873  the  present  build- 
ing,situated  on  Has  Bey  rout,  were  first  occupied. 
But  before  this,  in  1870  when  the  Old  and  New 
School  Presbyterians  of  the  United  Slates  were 
united,  tbe  Syrian  Mission  was  banded  over  in 
a  spirit  of  great  magnanimity  by  tbe  American 
Board  to  the  Presbyterian  Board,  because  up  lo 
Ibis  date  the  New  School  Presbylerinns  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  A.  B.  C.F.  M.  The  mis- 
sionaries found  that  the  work  would  not  be  ma- 
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terially  affected  by  tbe  change.  In  fact  a  new 
impetus  came  to  the  mission,  and  tbe  progress 
since  1870  has  been  very  greal.  in  twenty  ^ears 
more  than  trebling  the  resources  of  tbe  mission 
as  well  as  the  number  of  native  adherents. 
Other  woriiers  came,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Messrs.  Samuel  Jessup,  James  S.  Dennis, 
Gerald  F.  Dale,  Tbeo.  S.  Pond,  0.  J.  HardLn. 
F.  W.  March,  W.  K.  Eddy,  Geo.  A.  Ford,  Ira 
Harris,  Harvey  Porter,  l>ank  Hoskins,  wilb 
their  wives,  and  Misses  Emilia  Thomson,  E.  D. 


completion  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck  afler  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eli  Smith,  The  college,  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss,  has  grown  con- 
stantly In  efficiency  and  influence.  It  has  three 
departments — preparatory,  collegtale,  and  medi- 
cal (with  pharmaceulical)— wilh  over  200  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus. 
The  theological  seminary  of  the  mission  was  built 
and  equipped  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jamea 
a.  Dennis,  who  is  its  president.  Tbe  mission 
press  at  Beyrout  has  from  the  first  printed  nearly 
half  a  billion  pages  and  has  over  four  hundred 
publications  on  its  calaiOKUe,  all  of  them  wilh 
the  government  approval  printed  on  the  title- 
page.  In  188B  24,569,167  pages  were  prinled 
and  53.208  volumes  sent  forth. 

During  these  years  a  large  number  of  native 
Syrian  Protestants  have  arisen  who  have  done  a 
great  work  for  their  land.  Among  them,  besides 
the  mariyr  Asaad  Esh  Bhidink.  may  be  men- 
tioned Gregory  Worlnbed,  Butrus  Bistany,  Dr. 
Meshakah  of  Damascus;  and  a  large  number  of 
men  are  to-day  taking  the  places  of  these  good 
and  learned  men  whose  names  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Tbe  Church  Mission  Society  took  up  the  work 
in  Palestine,  with  its  headquarters  at  Jerusalem, 
in  1843.  Il  occupies  the  field  from  Acre  to 
Hebron  and  Gaza,  and  from  Mt.  Hermon  to 
Moah  easlol  Ihe  Jordan.  It  has  pushed  forward 
under  great  discouragements,  hut  has  made 
steady  (trogress.  It  has  slations  at  Jerusalem, 
Nablous,  Jaffa,  Gaza,  Ramleh,  Nazareth,  Haifa, 
and  Es  Sail,  etc.  It  has  a  number  of  successful 
schools.  Tbe  work  of  this  Society  in  the  Hauran 
was  stopped  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
considerable  opposition  has  developed  of  late 
throughout  Iheir  lertilory. 

Tbe  particulars  of  the  work  at  Acca,  Gaza, 
Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Haifa,  Nablous,  aud  Nazareth 
are  given  in  tbe  articles  on  those  stations.  At 
Salt  (the  ancient  Kainoth  Gilead)  there  are  sub-  ' 
Elantial  church  and  school  buildings  under  the 
care  of  one  missionary,  with  4  out-stations  and 
30commuuicanls;  girls' school,  with  S5  scholars, 
and  70  other  scholars  in  the  day-schools.  Bam- 
allah  is  occupied  byl  missionary  and  wife,  wilh 
3  out-stntions,  55  communicanis.  55  scholars, 

Tbe  London  Jews'  Society  has  missions  at 
Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  other 
places.  The  Established  Chureh  of  Scotland 
has  a  mission  lo  the  Jews  at  Beyrout.  At  Ti- 
berias there  iaanotherScotch  mission  to  the  Jews. 

The  Irish  Presbylerian  Mission  in  Damascus 
(q.v.)  was  founded  in  1843.  Tbe  United  Pres- 
l^rian  Chureh  of  the  United  States  was  inter- 


esfed  in  this  work  for  many  years,  but  has  of 
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The  British  Syrian  schools  and  Bible  Mission 
were  estsblished  in  1860  by  Mrs.  Bowen  Thomp- 
son, Since  her  death  her  sisler,  Mrs.  Molt,  hns 
had  cbiirgc  of  the  work.  It  embrnccs  about  30 
schools,  mostly  tor  girls,  in  which  over  3,000 
pupils  nre  galnercd.  The  princi^l  schools  are 
at  Beyrout,  Damascus.  Zahleh,  Baalbec.  Htis- 
beiya  and  Tyre.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
has  a  mission  in  the  Mem  district  of  Mt.  Leba- 
non under  lie  care  of  Kev.  W  Carslaw,  M.D. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica has  mission  work  at  Bruniana,  on  Mt.  Leba- 
non, and  at  Ramallah,  northwest  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Qerman  Evangelical  Missions  in- 
clude the  Qerman  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswcrih. 
tlie  Jerusalem  Verein  of  Berlin,  and  the  work 
of  Qerman  chaplains  !n  Beyrout  and  Jerusalem. 
The  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses  came  U>  Syria 
after  the  terrible  Druze  massacres  in  1860,  and 
established  orphanages  iu  Jerusalem  and  Bey- 
rout,  and  soon  became  connected  as  nurses  with 
the  Johanniler  Hospital  in  the  Inst-nnmed  city. 
The  Jerusalem  Verein  (see  article)  has  work  in 
that  cily  and   also  in  Bethlehem.     There  are 

grls'  schools  al  Bclhlehein.  Nazareth,  and  Shim- 
n  under  the  care  of  a  society  of  English  ladies. 
Miss  Taylor's  (Scotch)  school  at  Beyrout  for 
Druze  and  Moslem  girls  is  very  successful. 

There  arc  also  a  number  of  special  societiesor 
private  entermisos.  The  Jemmlem  Mimioii  of 
Merq/.  Mr,  T.  J.  A  Alley  arrived  in  Jvnisa- 
lem  in  December,  1B39,  and  since  that  lime  has 
conducted  a  woric  which  can  best  bo  describe<l 
in  his  own  words :  ''  In  view  of  the  unexam- 
pled poverty  on  all  sides,  I  saw  that  to  preach 
Chrigl  (though  I  am  not  a  minister)  and  the 
Qolden  Rule  with  its  many  parallels,  and  yet 
decline  to  illustrate  those  plain  Scriptures  by  re- 
lieving the  helpless  poor,  would  he  vain  mock- 
ery." With  this  feeling  Mr,  Alley  lives  in  the 
plainest  possible  manner,  and  spends  his  lime 
and  the  money  given  him  in  answer  to  his  solic- 
itations and  prayers  in  relieving  the  temporal 
wants  of  Ihe  poor,  especially  the  Jews,  so  many 
of  whom  come  1«  the  land  of  their  fathers  in 

Seat  want  and  distress  to  end  their  days  among 
e  scenes  which  remind  Ihem  of  past  glories  of 
Israel.  By  gifts  of  money,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  his  friends  in  England  and  America 
aid  him  in  his  lite  of  self  denial  and  ministration 
to  those  among  whom  lie  walks  and  labors  aa 
did  his  Saviour,  with  a  like  disregard  of  the  com- 
forts  of  life,  and  a  warm  heart  for  the  poor  and 
suffering. 

The  Jerusalem  Faith  Mimon  and  Home 
is  under  the  care  of  two  ladies  from  New 
York,  who  represent  the  International  Christian 
Alliance.  They  carry  on  a  mission  to  the  Jews 
and  a  Faith  Home.  The  latter  is  a  resort,  rest- 
ing-place, or  home  formiBsioDaries  or  any  Chris- 
tians who  seek  the  advanced  Christian  life  with- 
out regard  to  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
peculiarities.  The  ladies  have  won  the  highest 
esteem  and  earnest  good  wishes  of  missionaries 
of  all  denominations. 

Esangelieal  Minion  to  lerael  is  the  name  of  a 
mission  under  the  care  of  an  Israelite.  Mr.  D,  C. 
Joseph,  who  has  a  reading-room  where  he  con- 
ducts meetings,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  a  Bible- 
woman,  An  assistant  coiiductaan  oul-slation  at 
Hebron.  The  work  is  independent  of  any  society, 
and  relies  on  the  gifts  which  come  in  answer  to 
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by  Ihe  Rev.  Abraham  Ben  Oliel,  who,  after  forty 
years  of  missionary  work  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, has  recently  moved  from  Jafia  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  works  among  the  Jews.  Mr,  Le- 
Ihaby's  mission  has  already  been  treated  of 
under  the  title  Moab  Mission. 

J%e  Bethany  Home  is  an  independent  mission 
started  by  Miss  Crawford  in  1887.  A  stone 
building  WHS  completed  in  1889.  She  has 
gathered  a  school  of  thirty,  bolh  boys  andgirls, 
from  among  the  Moslems.  Assisted  by  a  Bihlc- 
woman,  sbe  works  al»)  among  the  sick  and 
poor  around  her.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
Jerusalem  Union  at  Bethlehem,  already  spoken 
of  under  Bethlehem,  the  Society  for  Pronioting 
Female  Ed  ucation  in  tiie  East  have  at  Bethlehem 
a  mission  with  Z  medical  missionaries,  8  female 
misi^ionnries,  and  a  girls'  school  wilh  60  scholars. 
Preaching  service  is  attended  by  an  average  of 
50,  and  the  Sabbath-^cliool  numliers  48  scholars. 
At  Hazareth  Mis-s  Hannah  Kamar,  Ihe  daughter 
of  an  educated  native  minister,  is  conducting  a 
school  for  little  girls  at  her  own  cx|icnsc;  the 
attendance  numbers  36,  A  hospital  for  women 
and  children, named  Marienstiftattcriis  founder, 
H,  It  H.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin.  is  located  al  Jerusalem,  It  has  no- 
fixed  income,  ]in<t  the  labors  of  the  doctor  and 
hit  wife  are  given  gratuitously. 

The  nefoinied  I'resbyteriau  Church  of  the 
United  Slates  has  a  mission  lu  northern  Syria, 
with  sialiuusat  Laiakia.  Aulloch,  nml  .Mersine, 
Asia  Minor.  It  deals  more  especially  with  the 
strange  race  of  the  Nusairiyeh  (q.v.). 

Besides  these  societies  we  find  iu  Syria  a 
Duiiiiter  of  verj'  useful  institutions  kucIi  as  Sliss 
Arnott's  school,  the  Alary  Baldwin  Memorial 
School,  Miss  Siangan's  medical  raixsion  at 
■lalfa,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  similar 
undertakings  scattered  about  the  country, 

Bible  work  Is  carried  on  in  Syria  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  with  its  liendi|Uarlei's 
at  Beyrout,  whence  it  sends  Arabic  scriptures 
ovei'  the  whole  world.  Pidestine  is  occupied  by 
tlie  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Tlie 
Tract  Societies  of  America  and  EnglantI 
have  given  most  siibstanlinl  help  to  the  mis- 
sion in  its  effort  lo  supply  the  whole  Arabic 
reading  world  with  Christian  literature.  The 
interesting  Item  about  all  these  uumeroiis 
Protestant  societies  at  work  in  Syiia  and  Pales- 
tine Is  the  fact  that  they  are  all  working  in 
substantial  harmony.  There  is  uo  nioi-e  dilti- 
cult  mis.sion  lield  in  the  world,  Jerusalem  is 
the  worst  cily  in  the  world,  not  because  of 
gross  licentiousness,  but  because  of  spiritual 
pride;  and  the  whole  land  parlakes  of  the  same 
spirit.  Syiia  is  at  present  m  a  most  depressed 
state,  agriculturally  and  commercially.  The 
last  fifty  years  have  seen  a  leap  aliead  intellec- 
tually, and  roads  and  the  telegraph  are  binding 
the  country  togeiher.  In  the  end  the  simple 
gospel  must  prevail  in  the  land  that  gave  it 
birth,  but  many  generations  must  come  and  go 
before  Islam  willyield,  and  before  the  stubborn 
oriental  rites,  as  well  as  the  papal  votaries,  will 
give  up  the  meaningless  and  injurious  human 
elements  that  have  entered  into  their  worship. 

Syriac  Verfilon.— The  Syriac  belongs  to- 
the  Semitic  family  of  the  languages  of  Asia. 
The  oldest  and  most  important  veislon  is  tbe 
Peshlto,  or  Pesliita  (i.e.,  the  correct  or  simple), 
because  confined  to  Ihe  text.  The  period  al 
which  this  version  vas  made  has  been  much 
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disputed,  but  tiiere  are  reasons  for  believing 
tbat  Ihe  whole  version  was  completed  by  tiiu 
close  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  tbe  second 
century;  at  any  rale  it  was  in  common  use  in  tbe 
year  350  a.d.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Tesia- 
meut  seems  to  bave  been  made  immediately 
from  tbe  Hebrew,  but  witb  occasional  reference 
to  the  Septuagint.  This  version  is  more  par- 
ticularly valuable  on  account  of  its  being  more 
ancient  than  any  Hebrew  iiiauuscript  now  in 
existence.  The  Pesbiio  version  of  tbe  New 
Testament  was  made  fram  the  original  text. 
The  Old  Testament  \!s.&  published  nrst  in  tbe 
Paris  Polyglot  (1645),  and  then  in  Walton's 
(16571,  aud  in  an  improved  edition  by  tbe 
Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (in  1823}. 
imder  tbe  care  of  Samuel  Lee,  Professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge.  The  New  Testament 
was  first  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  tiie  Emperor  Ferdinand  1.,  edited  by 
Albert  Widmanstadt,  the  imperial  chancellor. 
This  edition  Is  tbe  basis  of  all  its  European 
successors,  and  is  not  Inferior  lo  any.  In 
1816  the  British  Bible  Society  published 
the  New  Testament,  edited  by  Dr.  Lee,  which 
was  republished  in  1836,  together  with  the  Old 
Testament  as  publislied  in  183a  In  l»a9  the 
New  Testament  was  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Grecntleld,  and  published  by  Bagster 
at  London.  The  American  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished the  New  Testament  at  Oroomiah,  1846, 
and  New  York,  1874;  the  Old  Testament  at 
Oroomiah,  1852.  A  critical  edition  of  tbe  New 
Testiimeul  and  Psalms  was  published  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  al  New  York  in  1886. 
An  edition  of  tbe  Syriac  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  for  the  benotit  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East,  was  published  in  1837  by  tbe  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  tbe 
Jews.  Besides  the  Peshito  version,  there  exist 
also  various  other  versions  in  the  Ancient 
Syriac,  which  we  can  pass  over. 

{Specitnen  vene.    John  3  :  16.) 
iit.1  tal-o|SaS?  fiiJ  >  ^iii  liil  *.i  SA,  jii; 

Syrlac— Modern,  or  Chaldalc,  Ver- 

sloii.— The  Modern  Syriac  language,  a  much- 
corrupted  form  of  the  venerable  Ancient  Syriac, 
is  the  spoken  tongue  of  the  Nestoriau  or  Syrian 
Christiana  who  reside  in  Persia  and  Turkey 
and  are  variously  estimated  at  from  75,000  lo 
lOO.OOOsouls.  By  reason  of  their  widely  scattered 
trital  conditions  for  ages,  Ihe  language  presents 
many  dialects,  some  witb  very  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own.     The  lal     "      '        ' 


The  late  Dr.  Joseph 


Wolff,  during  bis  travels  in  182fi,  | 

the     Nestorians     several      MSS.      of    various 

Ewlions  of  the  Bible  and  brought  them  to 
ondon,  where  they  became  tbe  property  of  the 
Londou  Jews'  Society.  From  these  M6S.  the 
Brilish  Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
2,000  copies  of  the  dospels.  under  the  editorship 
of  T.  P.  Platl.  The  edition  left  tbe  press  In 
1829.  With  this  exception  little  was  known  of 
the  Modem  Syriac  lo  Western  scholars,  until 
the  American  missionaries  be^au  their  labors 
among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Oroomiah  in 
1834.  At  that  time  no  literature  was  known  to 
exist  in  Ibis  language,  and  Dr.  Perkins  wiih  his 
colleagues  proceeded  to  reduce  it  bj  writing  and 
to  issue  from  the  press  religious  and  educational 
works.  Later  on  a  few  manuscripts  were  dia- 
covered,  dating  a  hundred  years  buck,  wiitten 
in  the  BIkosh  dialect  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mosul,  and  proved  to  be  unscholarly  paraphrases 
of  the  Gospels,  or  rude  poetical  renderings  of 
gospel  history.  These  possess  little  interest 
save  as  throwing  light  on  the  development  of 
the  language. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  were  early 
directed  lo  giving  tbe  people  a  translation  of 
the  New  Ttsiament  from  their  Ancient  version, 
for  which  the  Syrian  Christians  have  great 
reverence.  In  autiqnity  uone  exceeds  it;  in 
fidelity  10  the  Greek  it  scarcely  has  an  equal. 
It  well  deserves  its  name — Peshito.  Ihe  "plain" 
or  "simple"  word.  The  first  edition  of  this 
translation,  with  Ihe  Ancient  Syiiac  in  parallel 
columns,  and  the  variations  from  the  Greek,  was- 
published  in  1816.  Some  few  years  later,  when 
a  pocket  edition  of  tbe  Modern  Syriac  version 
was  issued  from  the  press  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  New  York,  the  text  was  emended  lo 
conform  to  the  Greek.  An  edition  with  refer- 
ences was  published  in  1860.  The  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Ancient  Syriac 
in  parallel  columns,  was  issued  from  the  Oroo- 
rahih  press  in  1853.  An  edition  of  tbe  Modern 
followed  in  1858.  A  careful  revision  of  this, 
translation  Is  now  in  progress.  There  have  been 
various  issues  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  from 
time  10  time.  An  edition  of  the  Gospels  In  the 
BIkosh  dialect  was  printed  a  few  years  ago,  for 
which  there  was  never  much  demand.  The- 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  published  am 
edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Syriac  with  annotations. 

(Specimen  verte.    John  B  :  16.) 

i^Q&r   f?*    1  ftiiii   WSf  ;iitai»  ;?S«if  iait 


T. 


Taba  BIoBBeffu,  a  town  In  South  Trans-  ley  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  large  commerce 
vaal.  South  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  is  carried  on  here,  as  it  is  Ihe  centre  of  tbe  trade- 
Berlin   Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  (1880);  1     between  Persia.  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  it  is 

--■■■■  on  the  line  of-the  Indo-European  telegraph 

from  London  to  Bombay.  There  are  few  note- 
worthy public  buildings,  though  numerous^ 
mosques,  batlis.  and  shops  are  found  througb- 

_.   _.., out  the  city,  and  one  mosque  is  especially  noted. 

situated  in  a  val-     The  population  is  16S,0O0,  chiefly  Turks  and! 


Tabriz,  one  ot  tbe  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Persia,  is  the  capital  of  tbe 
province  of  Azerbijan,  and' 
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Armenians,  Ihe  Persians  btiii^  vury  fe  iu 
iiuiQl>er.  jlisaiou  work  ia  curried  oii  by  Ibe 
Presbyleriau  Ciiurcli  iNonli),  1873,  in  II  t  c  y 
Itself  and  Ibrougliout  Ibe  province,  wl  cb  s 
oue  of  tbe  most  fertile  udiI  populous  seclioui  of 
Persia,  specially  at  Mtinijrba,  Aliaudab  (f  m  s 
for  tbe  massacre  iluriug  tbe  Kuordisb  iusurr  c 
tion  in  18T9),  Hud  Ulsiicliee.  Tbere  is  a  bojs 
school,  with  20  bnaiiliiig  uud  47  day  scbolars; 
a  girls'  school  with  SO  day  aud  3o  boariliug 
gcholara.  Tbe  medical  uiiasiouary.  Dr.  G.  ft  . 
Holmes,  was  appoiuted  court  pbysiciim  lo  tbe 
governor  of  the  province,  who  is  also  beir- 
apparent  to  Ibe  Ihroue  of  Persia,  aud  was  able 
to  exert  uot  a  Utile  influence  towards  mili- 
gttiiug  the  severity  of  the  ireatmeut  of  ProtLS- 
lanis  Liy  tbe  Persian  Goverumeul.  Tbe  present 
force  is  a  missionariea  and  wives,  1  medical 
luissiouary,  '6  female  missionaries. 

Tahltit  see  Society  Islands. 

'rahlli  Version.— The  Tahiti  belongs  to 
llie  Polynesian  languages,  aud  is  spoken  in 
Tahiti,  Society  Islands.  'I'he  Gospel  of  Lulie, 
tbe  lirst  part  of  tbe  bcriptui*  pnbliaheii,  was 
translated  by  the  Itev.  Henry  NotI  of  the  L.  M. 
S.  It  was  issued  from  tbe  press  at  Tahiti  iu 
1818.  In  1830  tbe  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted, and  live  years  later  tbe  coiiipleie  Bible 
wiis  printed.  Mr.  Nott  was  sent  to  England  in 
1836.  and  in  183(*  the  Urilish  and  Foreign  Bible 
tiocieiy  issuetl  iiu  edition  of  3,000  copies  of  llie 
entire  Bible  and  an  equally  large  edition  of  Ibe 
New  Teslameiit.  A  second  edition  of  the  Ta- 
hiti Bible  was  printed  by  the  same  society  iu 
184.1-8,  after  being  revisetl  by  Hev.  Messrs. 
William  Howe  and  Thomas  Joseph.  This  edi- 
tion was  soon  exhausted,  and  a  careful  -  — '-'  — 


Chlsbolm.  and  Jottu  Barff,  the  latter  supplying 
the  marginal  references.  The  edition  was  car- 
ried through  tbe  press  in  1863  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Moore,  and  5.000  copies  were  printed. 
In  1877  a  new  edition  of  5,000  copies  was 
printed  in  Loudon  under  the  superiulendence 
of  tbe  Rev.  A.  T,  Saville:  a  few  connections 
were  inserted  and  map  weie supplied.  In  1883 
a  school  edition  of  4,000  copies  of  tbe  Bible 
was  carried  through  the  press  in  London  by  the 
Bev.  J.  L.  Gieen.  Up  lo  March  Slat,  1889. 
67  579  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  disposed 
of. 

{Speeimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

I  aroba  mid  t«  Atua  i  to  le  ao,  e  ua  tae  roa 

]  t«  horoa  mal  1  ta'na  Tamaitl  fanau  tahi,  la 

«re  ia  pohe  to  iiaroo  ia  'na  ra,  ia  roaa  ra  te 

ora  mure  or* 

Tai-chair,  a  town  in  Chehkiang,  China, 
75  miles  southwest  of  Niugpo.  Mission  station 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (1867);  1  mission- 
ary and  wife,  13  native  helpers,  8  out-stations, 
7  churclies,  191  church-members. 

Xsi-ku,  a  town  in  Shaiisi.  China,  60  miles 
northwest  of  Fenchau-fu.  Mission  station  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1883);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  1  pbysician  nod  wife,  J  out-station.  1 
school,  15  scholars. 

Taiwan,  the  capital  mii  trenty  port  of 
Formosa  (q.v.).  China  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Enghmd  has  here  tbe  headquaders 
of  Its  mission  in  Formosa,  which  numbers  7 
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s  onaries,  2  female  u 
oug   he  Chinese,  1  Hakka  station,  16  stations 
a  nou,  the  Fepohoaus,  aud  21  oigaaized,  14  un- 
o  g  uizeil  cougregutious. 

ral}UCn,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  China, 
lies  on  the  bank  of  a  bmnch  of  ilie  Yellow 
River  a  fertile  plain  3,01)0  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea,  350  miles  southwest  of  Peking. 
Tlie  c'-imate  is  healthy,  but  subject  to  great  e.\- 
Iremes  of  lieat  and  c<dd.  Population,  80,000. 
Mission  station  of  the  C.  I,  M.  <1877);  11  mis- 
sionnries,  wives,  and  assistants.  1  church,  20 
comniuuicBDls.  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society 
<ie7«);Bmissionaiies(4inariie<l).  3  out-stations, 
2  churches,  35  communicants. 

Tukow,  a  tieaty  port  of  Formosa  (q.v,), 
China:  is  a  mission  station  of  the  Eugli^i  Pres- 
byterian Church,  iu  the  Toug  Soa  district, 
where  they  have  11  stiitlous,  1  being  for  tbe 
Uakkas, 

Tu-ku-tnnK,  a  mnrkot  town  in  tbe  e\- 
ti'eine  uorthein  part  of  Kian^si,  China,  on  Lake 
Povang,  a  little  south  of  the  Yaugtsz-kiang. 
Mission  station  of  the  C.  I  M  (1873);  I  mission- 
ary nnd  wife,  1  female  missionary,  1  cbai>e  .  3 


TRlacuga,  a  town  in  the  Giiboon  and 
Coriaco  district.  West  Africa,  on  the  Ogouc 
River,  50  miles  above  Kaugwe.  Mission  station 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cburcb  (North);  1  ordained 
missionary,  1  female  missionary,  1  native 
helper. 

Talain|;  Veriloii,  the  oldest  of  the  ver- 
sions made  into  any  of  the  languages  of  Burma. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Boardman  commenced  (he  work  of 
translation.  After  her  marriage  to  I>r,  Jtidson 
she  continued  the  work,  and  in  1837  she  liad 
publisbe<l  several  tracts  and  small  lioolis  in 
the  Talaing.  and  completed  (he  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  she  t:-ansferred  to 
Mr,  Haswell,  who  issueii  portions  of  tbe  New 
Testament  in  1838  aud  au  edition  of  3.000 
copies  of  tlie  whole  New  Testament  in  1847, 
(See  Pegu  Version.) 

Ta-ll,  a  prefectural  city  in  the  northern  part 
of  Yunnan,  Chiua.  northwest  of  Yunnan  City. 
Mission  station  of  the  C.   I.  M.  (1881);  fl  mU- 

TaUharl,  a  native  pastorate  and  district  in 
Bengal!  India,  among  tiie  Santals.  in  the  reeiou 
sometimes  called  Santalia  (q,v.),  with  795  Chris- 
tians, who  suppoLt  ail  evangelist  in  a  neighbor- 
ing district, 

Xamntavc,  the  principal  port  of  Mada- 
gascar, is  situated  on  the  east  coast,  on  a  point 
about  350  yards  wide.  It  is  quite  cosmopolitan 
iu  its  character,  as  representatives  of  some  of 
the  |)rincipal  European  and  Asiatic  natiomditiea 
live  witbiii  its  limits.  A  low  estimate  of  the 
foreign  residents  makes  llieir  number  1,800. 
Mo!<t  of  them  are  Creoles  from  Mauritius,  aud 
natives  of  India  of  various  religions  and  castes. 
Not  moi^  than  50  are  pure  British  and  French. 
French  influence  prevails,  as  there  is  a  Fiench 
Resident,  controller  of  customs,  aitd  Roman 
Catholic  piiests,wbo  teacb  and  preach  in  Freiicb, 
Tbe  nalive  population  of  about  4.fl(X)  is  com- 
postd  of  Hovas  from  (he  interior,  Taimoro  from 
the  south,  Tanosy  from  St,  Marie,  and  Betsimi- 
aaraka  from  tlie  surrounding  districts,  Tlie 
hitter   are   an    exceptionally   ignorant,   super- 
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stitlous  liibe,  who  have  been  further  debased 
by  coiitoet  with  llie  cargoes  aud  crews  of  the 
viiiioiis  lituliug- vessels  from  Mauritius  and  H6- 
uniuu  which  stop  at  the  small  ports.  The  town 
gives  name  to  a  district  of  the  L.  M.  S. .  which 
uutj  little  puliiicul  or  admitiistruiive  uitiCy.  It 
comprises  the  strip  of  country  aloiig  the  east 
coast  of  Madagascar,  from  tbe  extreme  iiorlh 
dowu  to  Mahunuro,  a  lengtli  of  48t)  miles,  with  n 
breadth  of  from  5  to  <tO  miles.  This  large  dis- 
tjict  is  under  the  charge  of  but  1  misstouaiy. 
There  are  51  coiigi'egatiuns  {V  ia  Taniatave 
towu)  with  448  church -members,  91  preacbcrs, 
and  1,500  scholars  in  the  mission  schools.  The 
Hova  governors  aud  soldiers,  liy  their  life  and 
work,  do  much  to  iieep  the  Chnsiiao  spirit  from 
dying  out  among  the  lower  tribes.  Tlie  S.  P.  G. 
have  a  station  ai  Tanialave  town,  but  find  great 
dilUciilty  in  the  work,  since  the  majority  of  the 
Creoles  are  Roinau  Catholics. 

Taineau-lfOttMg,  a  town  on  the  upper 
course  of  (lie  Buriie  liiver,  Ceutral  Borneo. 
MissiO[i  station  of  llie  libenish  Missionary  So- 
ciety; 1  missionary  (ordalntd),  3  native  helpers, 
80  cliurch'members,  80  school-cliildren. 

Tamil  Version.— The  Tamil  belongs  to 
the  Uiitvidian  family  of  the  nuu-Aryan  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  In  the  South  aud  Central 
Kariialic  aud  North  Ceylon.  The  honor  of 
produdug  the  tii'st  Itanslatiou  of  tbe  New 
TeslHineut  into  Tamil  belongs  lo  the  Danish 
missiciuary  Ziegenbalg,  who  was  sent  to 
'i'ramiuebar  in  1706  by  Frederick  IV..  King  of 
Beumark.  The  New  Testament  was  piibli^ed 
In  1714,  tlie  Society  for  Promoting  Chrislian 
Kni>wledge  liaving  generously  contributed 
towards  its  cost.  Ziegeubiilg  bad  commenced 
the  translation  of  tbe  Old  "Katanienl,  but  left 
his  task  unflnished,  as  he  died  iu  1719.  In  tbe 
same  year  Benjamin  Schnllze,  also  a  Diinisb 
missionary,  was  sent  lo  India.  Having  mas- 
tered the  Tamil,  he  undertook  tbe  iianslaiion 
of  tlie  Old  Testament,  vrhich  was  published  in 
1737.  He  then  betook  himself  to  a  revision  of 
ZieKCnbalg's  New  Testament,  and  afterwards 
uiKlertook  a  sectind  revision,  in  which  be  was 
assisted  by  other  missionaries.  Scbullze  i-e- 
turned  to  Europe  in  1T43,  and  died  in  1760. 
Scbulize  was  followed  by  Fabricius,  auoiber 
Danish  missionary.  His  version  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  published  at  Tranquebar  iu  1782. 
Altogether  there  were  fourteen  editions  of 
Fabtlcius'  New  Testament,  and  two  of  the  Old, 
brought  out  by  the  Danish  Mission  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  aided  by  liberal  grants 
niiide  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  some  Continental  missionary 
letiea.  A  revision  of  tbe  Tamil  Scriptures 
(  iindeilaken  by  Rlienlus,  of  tbe  Cbuich 
jHissionnry  Society,  but  lie  only  lived  to  coni- 

Elete  the  New  Testament,  which  was  printed 
y  tbe  Madras  Auxiliary  of  'be  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  iu  1820.  Another  revision 
was  executed  by  a  representative  committee  of 
the  various  missionary  societies  iu  the  Tamll- 
epeakiiig  provinces,  and  was  published  in 
Madras  m  1850.  But  iu  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  judge'),  it  had  serious  defects,  and  a 
still  further  revision  was  demanded.  In  1857 
six  missionary  societies  entered  into  tlie  alliance 
for  revision— the  Society  for  tiie  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary   Society,   the  American   Board   of 
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Missions,  and  llie  Scottish  Free  Church  Mis 
aion.  The  only  Tamil  missionaries  who  held 
aloof  were  those  of  Cej;lon.  The  Rev.  H. 
Bowen  was  appointed  principal  reviser,  and 
Fabricius'  translation  was  taken  as  basis.  The 
work  of  revision  was  completed  in  1868.  After 
a  careful  examination  by  members  of  the  JaSna 
Auxiliary,  who  had,  as  before  stated,  declined 
to  lake  part  in  the  revision,  but  afterwards 
coi-dially  accepted  it,  the  whole  Bible  was  pub. 
lished  in  1871.  It  went  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Union  Version,"  and  continues  to  this  day  the 
only  version  used  iu  the  Tamil  missions,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  Leipsic  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Mission,  which  uses  the  version  of 
Fabricius.  An  edition  of  the  Tamil  Bible,  with 
lefci'ences  ami  marginal  readings,  was  pub- 
lished In  1882.  A  revised  New  Testament, 
with  references  and  marginal  readings,  was  also 
issued  in  1887.  Up  to  March  Blst,  1889,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  disposed  of 
2,549,150  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  besides 
32,000  portions  iu  Tamil  aud  English. 

(Specimen  tterae.  3<An  8  :  16.) 
C^e-!ror,  gix^anuuj  ^iSGeu^rnss  ^uinrjSeat 
eJlffrQjrTels&l^paJOTW'tfTcuCiW)  si^dai  estl 
SLLGurrainn*!'  rSlp^\n$eLi8set  fli«nt_iq 
pi_Ri).sg,  ajajocrr^  ^i^^Qsril,  g)djajfffT 
eu'mij  SsOs^^ldii  ajOTTLjen-nr^grrtT. 

Tampfco,  a  town  In  tbe  state  of  Tamaull- 
Ms,  on  the  river  Paranco,  5  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Population,  5,000,  Indians, 
Spaniards,  Creoles.  Language,  Spanish.  Re- 
ligion, Roman  Catholic.  Social  condition  civ- 
lized,  prosperous.  Mission  station  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  Southern  Presbyterians 
(1881):  2  missionaries  and  wives,  1  other  lady, 
l.t  native  helpers.  12  out-slatious,  6  churches, 
H26  church. members,  1  theological  seminary,  3 
students,  4  other  schools. 

Tamsul,  a  treaty  port  of  Forrtiosa  (q.  v.), 
Cliina,  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  island;  is 
headquarters  aud  pilnclpal  station  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  A 
missionary  and  a  missionary  physician  are 
located  at  Tamsui,  and  from  there  visit  and 
direct  the  work  in  the  surrounding  districts,  in 
which   there    are  BO  congregations,  51   native 

Ereachcrs,  2,833  church-members.  25  students 
I  the  college  at  Tamsui,  30  girls  In  the  girl's 
school,  and  1  hospital. 

Tandur,  a  station  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  (Norihl  In  Madras.  India,  near 
Secunderabad;  1  missionary  and  wife.  4  native 
helpers,2  chui'cb-members.2  schools,  55  scholars. 

TanganyiicH,  a  large  lake  in  Central  Afri- 
ca, 480  miles  in  length  from  noithwest  to 
southeast, and  from  10 10 GOmilesbroad,  Itoc- 
cupies  a  long  depression  iu  a  region  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  south  of  Victoria  and  Albert 
lakes,  aud  northwest  of  Nynssa.  Beautiful 
scenery  borders  the  lake,  and  many  parts  of  its 
shores  are  thickly  inhabited,  Ujijl  on  tbe  east 
shore  is  the  largest  settlement. 

Lake  Tanganyika  was  discovered  by  Speke, 
1867,  and  visited  by  Livingstone  (1867)  and 
Stanley  (1874), 

The  L.  M.  S.  has  two  stations  on  the  lake; 
Niumkorlo,  at  the  south  eud  of  the  lake,  with 
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iamed);aadFwambo(q.v.),2 
!%  (1  married), 
Tungler,  a  seaport  of  Morocco  (q.v.),  is 
situated  ou  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Git>- 
rallar,  38  miles  southwest  of  ihe  Hock,  Popu- 
lation, 10,000,  Mission  station  of  the  Norlb 
Africa  Mission  (see  article);  9  missionaries. 

Tanjore,  a  town  of  Madras,  India,  ISOmiles 
southwest  of  Madras  City,  45  miles   from  the 


Bay  of  Bengal,   It  contains  twofurts,  therajah's 

"    ce.  and  a  pagoda,  considered  one  of  the  fla- 

n  India,   Tan]oreis  also  uoled  for  itsarlislic 


manufactures,  iucluding  silk  carpets,  jewelry, 
reponsae  work,  copperware,  and  curious  models 
in  pith,  etc.  Population,  54,745,  Hindus, 
Christians,  Moslems,  etc.  Mission  station  of 
the  S.  P.  G,;  1  missionary,  33  Dative  helpers,  7 
schools,  268  scholars.  Wesley  an  Missionary 
Society;  1  native  pastor,  1  chapel,  1  school,  ^ 
scholars. 

Tanna  Version.— The  Tanna  belou^  to 
the  Melanesian  languages,  and  isspokeninTan- 
na.  New  Hebrides.  Before  the  year  1869  no 
portion  of  God's  Word   appears  to  have   lieen 

S rimed  in  Tanna.  In  that  year,  the  Rev. 
.G.  Patou  from  Scotland,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Tanna  in  IB6S,  printed  a  portion  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  in  Auckland,  fn  1878  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  was  printed  at  the  mission  pi'ess 
atTanua,  followed  iu  1881  by  the  Acts  of  ibe 
Apostles:  in  1883  by  the  Book  of  Genesis;  and 
in  1884  by  the  lirst  19  chapters  and  part  of  the 
20111  'Chapter  of  Exodus,  lu  encb  case  the 
edition  consisted  of  200  copies.    With  the  excep- 


fact 


Taouliin.^Laotxc  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the^ear604  B.C.,  though  there  has  been 
some  question  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a 
real  character.  The  fact  that  the  names  of  his 
village  and  county  and  state  or  province  seem 
to  he  allegorical,  like  the  names  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  has  led  to  a  doubt  on  this  subject. 
But  some  allowance  should  be  made,  probably, 
for  Ihe  tendency  among  the  Chinese  to  deal  m 
allegorical  names.  Even  the  shops  of  the  chief 
cities  sometimes  bear  upon  their  signs  names 
which  excite  a  smile  in  a  foreigner. 

Laotze's  history,  all  things  considered,  seems 
real,  II  is  said  that  he  left  a  son,  who  won 
distinction  in  public  office. 

Laotze's  birth  occurred  about  a  half-ccntury 
before  the  birth  of  Confucius ;  they  were  there- 
fore contemporaries.  Both  are  said  to  have 
been  the  sons  of  very  old  men. 

The  condition  of  China,  or  of  that  particular 
province  in  which  Laotze  lived,  corresponding 
to  a  portion  of  the  present  Shantung  province, 
was  greatly  disturted  by  border  wars  and  in- 
testine revolts  and  intrigues.  There  was  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  morality,  and  the  political  condition 
of  the  eountiT  was  chaotic.  Both  Laols*  and 
CoufuciuB  aimed  at  reform.  Both  appear  to 
have  been  disinterested  and  high-minded.  Both 
were  rather  impatient,  however,  with  Ihe  stolidity 
and  degradation  of  the  people,  and  with  (he 
vices  and  corruption  of  the  teigning  princes, 

Laotze  appears  to  have  held  for  a  time  an 
office  as  keeper  of  the  archives,  as  the  old 
records  express  it;  but  his  mind  drifted  toward 


[[hilosophy  and  political  reform,  and  the  posi- 
tion he  held  was  far  from  meeting  his  ambition: 
political  engagements  were  irksome  to  him. 

Comparatively  litile  is  known  of  this  truly 
profound  thinker  or  reformer.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  lieen  poor,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps 
the  more  keenly  conscious  that  his  nation  and 
his  age  failed  to  appreciate  him.  He  was,  in 
short,  too  morbid  in  spirit  to  make  the  best  use 
and  secure  the  greatest  results  of  his  rare  gifts. 
He  formed  no  school  of  followers,  and  wrote 
no  books.  On  the  contrary,  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  men,  was  loo  proud  to  teach 
disliked  display  ol  any  kind,  and  wa 

Coufucius,  on  arriving  at  manhood  and  en- 
tering upon  hiscarecr,  sought  an  interview  with 
Laotze,  with  a  hope  of  profiting  by  his  great 
ability,  his  observation,  ana  his  experience.  He 
was  received  coldly,  however,  and  with  severe 
criticism  instead  of  sympathv.  Much  as  the 
two  men  were  alike,  they  haJ  wide  differences 
of  character,  and  these  were  increased  by  Ihe 
fact  that  Laotze  was  already  an  old  man  when 
Confucius  appcareii  before  him.  He  was  in  no 
attitude  of  mind  to  approve  or  even  tolerate  what 
be  considered  the  gushing  enthusiasm  and  crud- 
ity of  Confucius.  He  looked  upon  him  as  an 
ambitious,  blusterini>  agitator,  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal,  and  he  predicted  the 
failure  of  his  prelcniious  efforts  at  reform. 

Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  astonished 
at  the  churlishness  of  the  old  reformer,  was 
perplexed  at  his  involved  and  incomprehensible 
theories  and  mystical  speculations,  and  he  could 
only  compare  him  to  the  "incomprehensible 
Dragon." 

At  last,  in  old  age,  Laotze's  despair  at  tlie 
condition  of  the  country  became  overmastering. 
He  had  dire  forobodltigsof  calamity,  levolution, 
bloodshed,  political  chaos,  and  destruction. 
He  had  become  more  and  more  unpopular  as 
he  had  ^rown  more  and  more  reproachful 
toward  his  countrymen. 

He  dreaded  to  witness  the  ruin  which  he  was 
sure  was  coming  upon  tile  land,  and  he  Hed 
into  voliiutary  exile,  passing  westward  through 
the  Hankow  Pass  into  the  province  of  Honan. 
He  was  iuduced  to  stop  for  a  time  with  the 
Keeper  of  the  Pass,  and  instruct  him  in  the 
principles  of  his  philosophy.  This  gate-keeper 
seems  to  have  realized  that  no  ordinary  person 
was  befoi'e  him.  and  he  was  unwilling  that  a 
man  who  was  too  morbid  and  impracticable  to 
write  any  hook  or  organize  any  class  of  disci- 
ples should  pass  from  Ihe  knowledge  of  men 
without  leaving  some  substantial  results  of  his 
thinking.  He  appears  to  have  taken  down 
from  dictation  the  main  principles  of  the  re- 
former's teaching.  Tills  I'ecord  is  known  as  the 
Taou  Teh  King.  It  embraces  all  ihat  is  known 
of  Laotze's  doctrines. 

After  leavinc  the  Hankow  Pass  for  the  west, 
Laotze  passed  into  obscurity,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him  after- 
ward. Many  legends  sprang  up  around  the 
history  of  Laotze  like  the  young  shoots  at  the 
root  of  a  dying  tree.  One  of  these  relates 
that  upon  leaving  the  Pass  for  his  voluntary 
exile  he  parted  with  his  servant.  The  latter, 
learning  the  plan  of  his  master,  was  unwilling 
to  accompany  him,  and  in  the  settlement 
charged  an  exorbitant  sum  as  back  wages;  but 
""  Laotze  had  by  a  spell  kept  him  alive  far  be- 
-"  '  ■  ■    •  „„„  he  withdrew  the  spell. 
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auci  the  servant  became  a  dry  skeleton.  How- 
ever, at  the  request  of  the  gate-keeper,  who 
interceded  for  the  servnnt,  lie  restored  him  to 
life,  and  then  found  him  reasonable  iu  his 
price.  Other  absurd  legends  are  preserved, 
one  of  which  is  that  Laotze  was  miraculously 
bom  at  Ihe  age  of  elgUly.  and  that  he  was 
known  as  the  '■  Old  Boy."  He  was  gray-haired 
at  birth.    Certaiu  lei^^ends  similar  lo  those  which 


leaped   iuto  the  air 

Some  of  hia  fclloweishave  claimed  that  he  was 

a  spiritual  being  and  not  an  actuaJ,  ordinary 

T/ie  Character  of  Laolze  — Ikying  aside  all 
legends,  and  c  ^ntemplatiug  the  actual  hfe  of 
Laotze.  so  far  as  scanty  materials  enalile  us  to 
do,  we  find  bim  a  man  above  reproach  in  mor 
als,  though  living  in  a  dissoliite  age  The  par 
allels  between  his  severe  t)pc  of  philosophy 
and  that  of  Ihe  great  names  of  Greece  are  quite 
remarkable.  He  was  uncompromising  and  es- 
nctiug  In  his  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
morose  and  despondent  in  temperament,  proud 
and  inipmclicable  in  his  relations  lo  men,  and 
having  little  tact  in  approaching  Uiem.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  quietist  to  be  a  successful  re- 
former. He  had  been  soured  by  disappoinir 
meut  and  he  died  in  despiur.  His  system  had 
brought  him  no  comfort;  he  had  seen  no  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  society.  He  re- 
Erde<l  his  life  as  a  failure,  and  yet  he  seems  to 
ve  come  very  near  to  the  truth  in  many  re- 
spects. 

He  approached  the  sublime  ethics  of  our 
Saviour  luitre  nearly  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, though  they  were  among  the  greatest 
names  I  u  history,  for  Laotze,  Confucius,  ^thag- 
oriis,  Qautania,  and,  according  to  Monier 
Williitms,  Zoi'OHSter,  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
within  acenturj;  of  each  other,  Laotze  taught 
that  real  virtue  is  a  spiritual  and  interior  excel- 
lence, and  not  outward  doing  or  speaking.  In 
this  respect  he  fought  much  the  same  battle 
with  the  objectivity  of  mere  formal  and  im- 
movable customs  as  our  Saviour  did  in  His 
dealings  with  the  Pharisees;  and  like  Him  he 
ui^ed  the  law  that  is  written  within,  and  of 
which  the  outward  world  knows  nothing.  He 
taught  also  that  he  who  foregoes  and  yields 
up  and  forbears  is  the  one  who  really  finds  and 
succeeds,  and  that  he  who  humbles  himself  is 
really  exalted. 

In  general,  like  our  Saviour,  he  exalted  the 

auiet  and  passive  virtues,  and  he  lauglit  the 
uty  of  doing  good  even  to  those  who  injure 
us.  In  this  respect  he  stood  in  strong  contrast 
with  Confucius,  whose  position  more  nearly 
resembled  that  of  the  old  Jewish  dispensation. 
which  required  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tJWtli."  The  justice  of  that  dispensation 
was  as  high  as  Confucius  felt  called  to  go  in 
liis  dealing  with  men;  no  one  placed  greater 
einpbaMS  Hiau  he  upon,  justice,  but  he  could 
not  understand  the  duty  of  doing  good  in  return 
for  evil.  Some  terse  expressions  from  the  lips 
of  Laolze  show  the  deep  subjectivity  of  char- 
acter as  he  conceived  it.  "  It  is  not  necessary," 
he  said,  "  even  to  peep  through  the  window  to 
see  the  celealial  Taou."  At  another  time  be 
said.  "There  is  a  purity  and  quietude  by  which 
one  may  rule  the  world."  Again,  "  Lay  hold 
of  Taou  (wisdom)  and  the  whole  world  will 
come  to  you."    Again,  '■  One  pure  act  of  resig- 
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e  than  one  hundred  thou- 
;'s  own  will,"  The  moral 
elevation  of  character  that  is  set  forth  in  these 
utterances  is  certainly  remarkable.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  Christian  ethics. 

There  were  some  points  in  which  Laotze 
seemed  to  be  at  oue  with  Gautama,  He  taught 
that  even  in  this  lite  it  is  possible  to  completely 
possess  Taou,  and  that  thus  the  creature  may 
became  one  with  the  creator  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  self,  it  being  understood  that  to  possess 
Taou  Is  in  another  sense  to  be  possessed  by 
Taou  as  an  indwelling  principle  or  life,  all  of 
m  bich  implies  a  near  approach  to  the  Pantheis- 
tic absorption  in  deity  which  Hinduism  also 
leaches  A  general  difference  between  the 
s[>irit  of  Laotze's  teaching  and  that  of  Confu- 
cius may  be  expresed  thus;  Confucius  would 
say  Piactise  virtues,  and  call  them  by  their 
right  names.''  Laolze  would  say.  "Practise 
tbcm,  and  say  nothing  about  it."  Aithouch  he 
had  great  reverence  for  the  ancients,  he  did  not 
idolize  thcin  as  did  Confucius,  and  as  he  has 
led  the  Chinese  nation  to  do. 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  interviews 
of  the  two  sages  some  little  controversy  on  this 
point,  in  which  Laotze  told  Confucius,  by  way 
of  subduing  bis  romantic  enthu^sm,  that  the 
"ancients  were  only  bo  many  bundles  of  dry 
bones;  wisdom  did  not  die  with  them."  He 
illustrated  the  grace  of  quietness  and  the 
safety  which  it  secures  by  saying  that  "  the 
leopard  by  his  brilliant  colors,  and  the  monkey 
by  his  frivolous  activity,  only  draw  the  arrows 
of  the  archer,"  and  lo  the  loudmouthed  re- 
former he  would  say.  "You  are  like  a  man 
who  beats  a  drum  while  hunting  for  a  truant 
sheep. " 

Oue  point  in  which  Laotze  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  age.  aud  abreast  with  some  of  the  best 
political  thinking  of  whatever  age,  was  his 
maintenance  of  the  theory  that  kings  exist  for 
the  good  of  the  peopleandnot  fortbcirownsel- 
flsh  ends,  which  ends  the  people,  like  so  many 
dumb  beasts,  are  designed  to  subserve.  "Kings, 
according  to  Laotze,  "should  rule  so  quietly, 
and  holds  the  reigns  so  lightly,  that  the  people 
may  forget  them  as  kings,  and  onl^  think  of 
them  as  superiors."  There  should  in  all  gov- 
ernment, as  he  insisted,  be  a  minimum,  and  not 
a  maximum,  of  government.  Surely  these 
practical  and  lofty  political  principles  stamped 
Laotze  as  a  man  of  prophetic  genius. 

Confucius  said  much  more  than  he  concern- 
ing government:  more,  certainly,  in  the  num- 
ber of  details;  but  no  counsels  of  his  are  so 
laden  with  sublime  principles  as  those  of  his 
rival,  and  none  of  his  teachings  are  more  iu 
accord  with  tlie  truth. 

The  Philosophy  of  Zooto.— It  is  as  a  philoso- 
pher that  Laotze  most  inspires  our  respect  and 
honor,  Taou,  which  was  his  ideal  of  the  all- 
comprehending  and  eternal  essence  of  things, 
means  Reason,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  tran^ated; 
but  it  means  more  tbau  that  word  represents  lo 
us.  It  is  the  Infinite  Reason,  In  such  a  sense 
that  it  embraces  all  excellence  and  glory;  it 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  word  wisdom 
as  it  Is  used  iu  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Ecclesl- 
astes.  Taou  was  deified  by  Laotze,  though  In 
no  superstitious  sense;  and  yet  it  was  imper- 
sonal; it  was  apprehended  by  him  in  a  pan- 
theistic sense.  Thus  he  says;  "All  things  origi- 
■~  *-•  '^"—  »nd  return 
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Taou  exerts  its  iuduL'uce  iu  ii  very  quiet 
mannei';  ils  iiiHueuce  U  siill  and  void,  nud  yut  II 
"enciielea  everythios  and  is  uot  tiidaugered;" 
it  is  ever  inactive,  aud  yet  leaves  noiliiiig  iiu- 
doae;  namcleas,  it  is  ihe  origin  of  lieaveu  aod 
of  earth.  It  iu  uot  strutige,  perliaps,  that  with 
so  vague  a  concepiiou  of  tlie  supreme  foice  iu 
tlie  world  the  Cliiuese  miud  sliuiild  linve  lapsed 
inlo  a  mere  geuerul  couceplioa  of  Deity,  mid 
that  tbe  prayers  of  tlie  emperors  have  for  ages 
beeu  addressed  to  Heaven. 

Professor  Dougliis,  of  the  Loudou  Uuiver- 
siiy,  has  summarized  the  elemeuts  of  Taou  as 
follows;  (1)  "  It  is  the  Absolute,  tbe  Totality  of 
Being  aud  Things,  (3)  Tlie  Phenomeual  woild 
and  ils  order.  (3)  The  ethical  nature  of  the 
good  mat),  iiud  tlie  priuclple  of  his  uclioti." 
One  is  reinindud  of  various  philosophic  schools 
of  ancient  aud  inodera  times.  The  "loUilitj  of 
beinj'  and  ihiugs"  is  iilioul  eiiiiivaleut  lo  the 
pautnelstic  coiiceptiou  of  tlie  Indiiiu  Vedauta. 
It  does  not  differ  inaterinlly  from  the  "iibso- 
luie  substance"  of  Spiiioaii  or  Ihe  "absolute 
intelligence  "of  Hegel.  It  must  l>e  confessed 
that  lAotze  was  a  profouud  pliiloso|>her.  He 
has  rarely  been  excelled  iu  the  liislory  of  plii- 
losophy.  for  in  view  of  hia  coinparulively  iso- 
latea  position  we  must  regard  hiui  >is  eminently 
oiigioal.  His  system  was  wholly  his  owu;  he 
was  the  father  of  Chinese  philosopliy,  la  pro- 
fundity of  thought  be  fur  exceeded  Coufucitis, 
though  lie  was  less  practical.  Confucius  was 
uot  a  philosopher  in  tlie  stilctcst  sense:  lie  was 
only  a  skilful  uud  emiiieutly  pnictical  compiler 
of  ancient  wisdom.  He  ilid  not  claim  to  be 
more  tbau  this,  and  wiih  laudable  modesty  he 
«)oke  of  himself  ns  only  an  editor  But  the 
Taou  Teh  King  of  Laotze  came  from  his  own 

There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  in  theteacli- 
ings  of  Laotze  iu  reference  to  the  past.  While 
Confucius  carried  his  reverence  for  ancient  iiu- 
thuriliea  to  an  extreme  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the 
world,  Laotze  took  issue  w[ih  him  sharply,  aud 
even  poured  a  degree  of  contempt  upon  hia  ex- 
treme reverence.  At  the  sume  time,  thougli  he 
admitted  uo  age  of  antiquity  as  uccessai  ily  au- 
thoritative, he  looked  back,  iu  a  general  way, 
to  a  golden  nge  of  simplicity  and  virtue  which 
had  passed  away,  and  his  whole  idea  was  to  re- 
turn from  the  coinploK  wisdom  and  civilization 
which  be  regarded  as  only  a  curse,  to  the  better 
days  when  men  hod  few  wauts  and  lived 
quietly. 

He  was  in  accord  with  Confucius  on  one 
point,  namely,  the  uprightness  aud  dignity  of 
man's  original  nature.  They  recognized  no 
doctrine  of  human  apostasy  wliieb  assumed  he- 
reditary form.  In  logical  consistency  tliey 
both  maintained  that  every  man  is  born  without 
i.vil  bias,  and  is  sound  at  the  core.  The  con- 
tinue intluences  of  demoralizing  example 
were  supposed  to  account  for  the  evils  wiiich 
these  great  sages  found  iu  the  world  atiout  them. 

Like  the  ancient  Druids  Laolze  propounded 
bis  great  principles  of  life  in  triads,  and  the 
three  precious  virttws  which  he  cherished  were 
compassion,  economy,  and  humility,  all  of  a 
quiet  type.  He  did  not  believe  iu  iuieliectual 
brilliancy  of  any  kind,  much  less  iu  any  show 
and  pomp  of  conscious  power,  and  he  had  little 
111  say  of  prowess;  his  idenls  were  not  the  great 
and  ambitious  and  mighty  as  men  are  reckoaed 
10  he  mighty,  but  those,  rather,  who  represented 
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the  passive  virtues,  the  gentle  and  retiriug 
gmcei^  of  humau  life. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Laotze's 
idea  of  God.  Professor  Douglas  thinks  that  he 
hud  no  cuDceptiou  of  a  pei'soual  divine  being, 
at  Iciisl  that  lie  I'ecognized  no  such  being;  but, 
ou  Ihe  other  hand.  Professor  Legge  cf  Oxford 
seems  coutideut  that  the  supreme  "  heaven"  or 
God  iu  heiiven  was  involved  in  his  idea  of  Taou, 
He  maintains  ihat  Jjootze  ofieu  sijoke  of  heaven 
iu  a  nou-material  sense,  aud  that  in  one  instance 
he  calls  the  name  of  Uod  itself. 

One  thing  is  certain:  wlieilier  Laotze  i«g«rd- 
ed  Taou  as  |>ersonai  or  uoi,  he  assigned  to  it 
providential  overaight  and  cure  and  i.ll  forms 
of  beneticeiit  interest.  Suys  Professor  Legge; 
' '  Taou  does  more  than  create.  It  watches  over 
its  oSspHug  with  parentid  interest.  It  enters 
into  Ihe  life  of  every  living  thing.  It  produces, 
nourishes,  feeds,  etc." 

Laotze's  doctrine  of  creation  seems  a  little 
vugue.  He  suys;  "That  which  is  nameless  is 
the  beginning  of  heaven  and  earlh.  Taou  pro- 
duced One,  the  Drst  great  cause;  Unc  produci-d 
Two,  the  mule  and  female  principles  of  nature; 
Two  pioiluced  Three,  and  TUi-ee  pro<iucetl  all 
tilings,  beginning  from  lieaven  and  eaith." 
This  slrikiiigly  n'Semble^  tbe  Bhintoo  notion  of 
the  origin  of  nil  things,  accoidiug  lo  which 
there  is  one  absolute  though  uuknowu  being, 
from  whom  cmunuled  two,' male  and  female, 
and  horn  these  (be  world  of  beings  was  pro- 
duced. Both  C'oufiicius  and  Laolze  speak  of 
heaven  both  us  material  and  as  persouibed. 

According  to  Professor  Douglas,  Laotze 
would  agree  with  tbe  Darwinians  as  (o  the 
creative  indifference  of  the  Deity  or  deified  in- 
fluence which  is  characterized  as  heaven.  "  It 
has,"  he  saj-s.  "  no  special  love,  but  regai-ds  ail 

'  Yet,"  he  adds,   "  it  is  greii 
;,  and  Is  ever  ready  lo  become 
the  Saviour  of  men." 

If  the  question  whether  Laotze  was  i-eally 
religious  iu  his  thought  were  dependent  on  such 
statements  as  this,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
answer  in  theafHrmative.  forlhe  beiugor  power 
which  is  regarded  as  "great  and  compassionate 
and  ever  ready  lo  become  the  Saviour  of  meu" 
b  an  object  of  religions  contemplation,  surely. 

As  to  the  physical  laws  of  the  world,  Laolze 
maintained  that  the  earth  isheld  together,  uot  by 
gravitation,  but  hy  Taou.  In  a  sense  this  was 
true,  supposing  'laou  lo  represent  the  infinite 
force,  for  gravitation  is  but  a  second  cause. 
The  expression  "tbe  carib  is  held  logclher 
by  Taou"  is  nearly  equivalent  lo  the  dec  Unit  ion 
tliat  "  Goil  boldetb  Iheeaitb  in  Hts  right  baud." 
Soinetliing  like  the  Buddhist  idea  of  an  eternal 
round  of  life  and  dealh  seems  to  be  intended  by 
Laotze's  doctrine  tliat  extsience  and  nonexist- 
ence coostanlly  originate  each  oiher. 

We  have  alluded  to  some  similarities  between 
the  teachings  of  Laotze  and  those  of  Christ, 
especially  in  the  gentle  virtues  of  kindness, 
humility,  forbearance,  etc,  Tbe  differences, 
however,  which  appear  are  more  striking  Uian 
the  resemblaucee. 

Cbrist  showed  a  balance  of  truth.  He 
taught  tlie  passive  virtues,  but  also  the  active 
ones  which  Laotze  did  not.  He  commeudLd 
modesty  and  secrecy  in  prayer,  and  yet  the  duty 
of  active  influence.  "Let  vour  light  so  siiiue," 
ell;.  This  was  not  for  self,  but  for  olhers.  Con- 
fucianism woa  active,  Taouism  passive,  Chria- 
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tianity  was  botb.     The  fatal  defect  in  Taouisiu 
WHS  Its  lack  of  divine  recognition  and  divine 
power.    Its  elliics  were  bigh,  but  it  liad  no  love 
for  God  and  therefore  noiie  for  man. 
The  Took  Teh  Eing.—'Y]iU  is  a  short  1 


the  Hankow  Pass  as  the  great  teacher  w 
til  go  into  exile.  It  is  veiy  brief,  oqI;  uuuui 
iliL-leneth  of  the  Sermon  on  Ibe  Moiiiil.  In  ils 
geoeralcharacter  it  is  exceedingly  intricate,  and 
iifteu  obscure.  The  best  scholars  feel  lililecoii- 
lidence  in  their  inlerprtlatiotis  of  it.  Here  Is  a 
specimen.  "There  was  someibiug  chaotic  Hud 
exinplete  before  the  birth  at  heaven  and  earth. 
H<)w  slill  it  waa  und  formless,  standing  aloue 
and  undergoing  uo  change,  proceetling  every- 
where, and  in  DO  danger  of  being  exbausieil. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  all  things." 
In  its  real  spirit  and  meiioing  this  passage  cor- 
responds remarkably  with  one  found  in  ihe 
Kig  Veda,  in  wlilcli  the  original  chaos  Is  de- 
scribed ns  being  brooiled  over  by  Ihe  InBnlle 
Brahm,  the  "  Only  Existing  One,"  bi'eaihing 
quietly.  Tbe  vagueness  of  Ihe  philosopher's 
conception  is  well  set  fortli  in  this  pa^nge:  "  I 
do  not  know  the  name,  but  designate'  it  the 
Taou  (the  way),  and  forcing  myself  10  frame  11 
name  foi'  it,  I  call  it  the  G-reat.  Great,  i1  passes 
on  in  constant  tlux;  so  passing  on  it  becomes 
remote;  when  remote  it  comes  Iwiok." 

Modern  Taouimn.—Thcte  coald  hardly 
be  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  which  is  pre- 
sented between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Taou- 
ism.  Laotze  was  virtually  rationalistic,  hut  Ibe 
present  system  is  the  most  irrational  of  tbe  great 
existing  religions  ;  it  is  a  mass  of  superstitions 
of  tbe  lowest  type.  It  is  onlv  ihc  name  of 
Taouism  applied  to  a  mixture  of  Buddhism  and 
tbe  ancient  nature- worship  and  other  supersti- 
tions of  China.  Speculation  seems  to  have 
spent  itself  in  the  few  centuries  which  followed 
the  life  of  Laotze.  Having  first  run  wild  In 
theories,  it  degenerated  into  low  superstitions. 
Tbe  principle  m  Lnolze's  teaching  which  seems 
to  have  suggested  tbe  prevalence  of  spirits  and 
ghosts  in  allnature,  animate  and  inanimate,  was 
Eis  dccltiraliun  that  tbe  presence  of  Taou  is  uni- 
versal. He  gave  it  a  pantheistic  omnipresence 
and  indwe'ling  in  all  beings  and  things.  He 
little  thought,  probably,  that  this  would  lead  to 
the  notion  that  everv  object  in  nature  is  haunted, 
and  thus  cause  tbe  land  to  swarm  with  polythe- 
ism. ATiiouist  is  afraid  of  his  shadow.  In  the 
woods  or  in  dark  ravines  he  imagines  he  is  about 
to  be  pounced  upon  by  sprites  or  demons.  The 
trees  have  souls,  the  very  air  is  laden  with  a  mys- 
terious influence.  Telegraph  wires  cannot  pass 
through  the  open  spaces  nor  steeples  be  reared 
without  dieiurbing  "  fungschuay,"  nor  can  the 
earth  be  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or 
the  introduction  of  any  modem  improvement 
without  great  risk  that  this  omnipresent  some- 
thing shall  be  disturbed. 

Taouism  continued  lo  be  a  philosophy  for 
some  time  after  Ihe  death  of  Laoize,  but  It  was 


become  a  religion,  strictly  speaking,  until  after 
the  introduction  of  Buddbism  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.s.  It  had  a  priesthood  and  abundant 
superstitions,  but  it  was  sorely  In  need  of  being 
reinforced  by  something  higlier.  So  far  as  his 
tory  Informs  us,  no  successor  of  Laotze  seemed 
lo  correctly  interpret  or  propagate  hi 


His  standard  was  too  high,  his  theories  were 
above  the  reach  of  his  successors,  his  ethics  and 
bis  transcendentalism  alike  failed  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Professor  Douglas  has  a  very  different 
estimate  of  the  followers  of  Laotze  from  that  as- 
criljed  to  the  immediate  successors  of  Confucius. 
While  the  latter  drew  multitudes  of  tbe  best 
men  of  tbe  age  about  him,  Laotze's  camp  was  a 
Cave  of  Adullam  to  which  tbe  discontented  and 
erratic  resorted.  His  teachings,  Uierefore,  were 
left  in  tbe  worst  of  hands. 

Among  the  most  iutluential  Taoui»ts  in  the 
next  general  ion  was  Leitsze.  who  argued  Laotze's 
quietism  into  a  general  Epiirurean  license. 
"Lay  aside  aspiration,  and  live  for  to-day;, 
live  in  the  freedom  of  the  lieast,"  woulii  express 
bisgeneral  view.  Laotze  had  said :  ''  Luy  aside 
pomp  and  circumstance,  live  simply  and  nith 
little  pretence."  I^eltsze  carried  the  idea  to  ex- 
tremes. He  also  gave  a  licentious  iuterpretatioD 
to  the  pantheism  of  Laotze,  assuming  that  "  if 
Deity  lives  and  acts  in  ns,  then  we  are  Deity,  and 
are  above  restraint ;  we  areas  free  as  tbe  gods." 

The  development  of  this  extreme  logical  se- 
quence of  pantheism  has  not  been  confined  lo 
Taouisis  or  to  any  particular  country.  The 
Upuaishad  pantheism  of  the  Hindus  led  to  the 
same  retiults  by  tbe  same  logical  process ;  men 
came  to  regaril  the  soul  as  beyond  tbe  reach  of 
sin  or  stain.  Even  in  the  extreme  fanaticism 
which  sometimes  attaches  lo  Christian  doctrine, 
noiionsof  liberty  and  perfection  lead  to  thcaban- 
donment  of  law,  and  to  generid  laxity  of  life. 

Leitsze  attached  great  importance  to  dreams. 
They  constituted  one  mode  of  bis  teaching.  He 
represented  the  emperor  Uwangte  as  dreaming 
that  he  was  in  a  world  where  men  lived  in 
the  freedom  of  perfect  indifference  ;  nothing 
troubled  them.  These  wonders  led  to  the  art  01 
conjuring,  and  t^itsze  wrung  from  "Yin  He,  Ibe 
Hankow  Gate  keeper,  his  assent  to  these  arts, 
and  his  endorsement  of  them  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  Laotze.  In  all  this  Leitsze  wholly  mis- 
represented the  great  philosopher  and  his  princi- 
ples. As  a  result  of  these  frauds  there  swept  in 
that  flood-tide  of  juggleries  which  swamped  the 
principles  of  Taouism,  and  opened  tbe  way  for 
the  old  national  superstitions. 

Leitsze  did  not  fail  to  encounter  the  rising  Con- 
fucianism. He  Iried  tbe  old  tactics  of  his  mas- 
ter LaotKC ;  he  endeavored  to  put  down  Confu- 
danism  with  ridicule.  He  had  no  better  weap- 
ons than  those  of  borrowed  sarcasm.  As  it 
seemed  necessary  to  Lis  prestige  that  he  assume 
tbe  t61e  of  a  philosopher,  he  developed  a  theory 
of  the  universe,  but  it  was  puerile  and  failed  to 
win  respect.  His  favorite  method  of  argument 
was  that  of  dialogue  in  which  his  view  was 
always  made  to  triumph.  He  was  forever  fight- 
ing men  of  straw  of  Disown  manufacture.  In 
one  of  these  tbe  superior  wisdom  of  pursuing 
sensual  enjoyments  while  one  can  is  shown  to 
Ihe  best  advanlage.  Yet  this  man,  by  bis  intel- 
lect and  vigor,  won  great  influence  tor  a  time. 

He  was  followed  by  Chwangtsze.  He  was  in- 
clined to  return  from  Leitsze  lo  a  position  more 
like  that  of  Laotze.  He  discoursed  on  the  van- 
ity of  life,  and  bitterly  opposed  the  superfluous 
homilies  and  showy  benevolences  of  Confucian- 
ism. "  Sages,"  he  said,  "  turn  round  and  round 
(o  be  benevolent  and  kick  and  struggle  lo  lie- 
come  righteous,  and  the  people  suspect  their 
very  eameslnesa.  They  bow  and  distort  them~ 
selves  in  their  endeavors  to  act  with  propriety, 
and  tbe  empire  begin.*  to  break  up,"     The  satire 
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which  underlies  all  this  is  keen,  and  has  a  meas- 
ure of  trutli. 

There  are  some  resemblances  between  (be 
tlieories  <iF  Cbwanglze  and  tlie  Vedunda  plitloso- 
plij  of  India.  He  Ireati'd  wakeful  aud  con- 
scious life  as  an  illusion,  and  doubled  tlio  sub- 
aiantlal  reality  of  alUbings.  And  Co  tills  day  there 
is  a  belief  umoug  Taouists  Ibnt  there  is  ilq  inner 
and  invi^ble  soul  in  all  objects;  the  UDseen 
appears  to  be  qulle  as  real  as  Ibe  visible.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  doubt  as  betweea  the  langi- 
gle  and  the  invisible,  lie  related  a  dream  in 
which  lie  seemed  to  be  a  butierliy.  Hitting 
about  in  the  air,  and  he  felt  no  little  sur- 
prise on  waking  to  find  that  lie  waanohutterHy, 
but  Chwaugtze.  "But  then,"  lie  says,  "the 
thought  came  to  me,  oa  the  other  hand,  was  that 
really  a  dream,  or  ani  1  now  dreaming  that  I 
am  Chwangtze  and  not  a  butterfly  f 

In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Taoulsm 
bad  gained  such  influence  that  tbe  reigning  em- 
peror ordered  a  general  coutlagration  of  all  sa- 
cred books  except  those  of  the  Taouists,  but  the 
doctrine  as  then  held  was  not  that  of  Laol7£,  It 
had  undergone  successivechnngesuii til  it  had  be- 
come a  system  of  childish  supei-slitions.  It  was 
believed  that  immortality  might  be  gained  by 
charms  and  spells.  The  emperor  Chwangtze 
believed  ihis,  aud  also  that  in  Ibe  western  seas 
there  were  happy  isles  where  genii  dispensed 
the  elixir  of  immortality  to  all  who  came. 
This  emperor  sent  expeditions  to  these  imaginary 
isles  to  bring  back  the  elixir.  The  t^iiod  of 
his  reign  was  a  great  harvest -time  for  all  '["aou- 
ist  frauds.  The  priests  claimed  tbe  most  aston- 
isliing  of  occult  arts. 

Taouism  was  now  neitlier  a  philosophy 
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absorbent  than  catholic  aud  charitnble,  entered 
into  kindly  relations  with  each  other.  They  at 
ii'n^ih  came  to  have  so  much  In  common  that 
their  priests  united  in  tlie  siuiie  services,  and  it 
is  staled  by  Prof.  Leggc  tliat  an  emperor  of  the 
Clii  dynasty  strove  to  unite  them  by  ordering 
Taouist  prti-sls  to  adopt  the  practice  and  the  habit 
of  tlie  Buddhisis.  Sbnic  were  put  to  death  for 
ref  using  to  couform.  Taouists  have  persistently 
refused  lo  submit  to  the  full  riiual  of  Buddhism, 
and  their  monks  have  <iTllhstood  the  require- 
ment of  celibacy.  Low  and  degraded  as  Ta- 
ouism had  long  been,  it  never  sank  into  idol- 
worship  until  it  cimie  into  contact  with  Buddh- 
ism. Neither  had  the  followers  of  Confucius 
or  Laotzeever  worshipped  an  image  until  the 
custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Buddhists, 
Now  the  temples  of  Taouists  vie  with  those  of 
the  Buddiilsts  In  this  respect. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  Buddh- 
ism upon  the  Taouist  system  is  seen  in  the 
adoption  by  the  latter  of  a  trinity,  Buddhism 
had  images  in  ils  temples  reprcscDliDg  Buddha. 
the  Law  and  the  Sauilia,  though  at  a  later  day 
they  came  to  be  re^nted  as  represent iug  Buddha 
past,  present  and  To  come.  At  length  lliere  ap- 
peared in  tlie  Taouist  temples  a  trinity  of  I'olosHal 


;es,  repiesenlingthe  Perfect  Holy  One,  the 
„fiesl  Holy  One,  and  the  Greatest  Holy  O 
Klonasteries     aud     nunneries    were    unkno 


HigTit 


religion;  it  wasasystcmof  jugglety.  Undtrthe 
reign  ot  the  emperor  Woo  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
who  also  became  an  Implicit  believer,  the  sys- 


n  still  flourished,  evendown  to  about  100  B.C. 
This  emperor  also  sent  ex])editious  to  the 
happy  Islands:  alchemy  and  the  quest  for  the 
elixir  of  life  were  at  their  height.  It  will  he 
remembered  that  in  Europe  also  similar  fanati- 
cisms have  at  various  times  been  rife;  but  the 
wildest  of  them  never  equalled  that  of  the  Ta- 
ouists of  China  in  the  reign  of  Woo.  From  the 
emperor  down,  all  classes  were  seeking  this 
elixir.  Business  of  every  kind  was  for  a  time 
neglected  and  the  fields  were  untilied.  Only 
the  astrologists  and  priests  were  thrifty. 
The  emperor  lavished   fortunes  on  their  wild 


Under  these  fanatical  emperors  Confucianism 
was  bitterly  persecuted.  Many  distinguished 
Confucian  philosophers  were  burned  alive,  and 
alt  their  books  were  burned  (see  Prof.  Legite's 
■'Religions of  China").  Butat  tlieiieath  of  Woo 
agreatreacliou  took  place  aud  Confucianism 
was  revived  and  reinstated. 

In  the  fii-sl  century  *.d,  the  first  high  piiest 
or  pope  of  the  Taouists  was  appointed  and  the 
office  has  descended  in  his  clan  lo  this  day 
He  is  elected  by  the  priests  of  the  clan  he  is 
not  bound  by  rules  of  celibacy  or  any  parlicu 
larly  ascetic  reiiuirements. 

Taouism  became  a  religion,  strictly  speaking 
after  the  advent  of   the  Buddhisli,    some 


lion,  and  from  having  been  at  first  a  philosophy 
and  then  a  system  of  Jugglery  it  now  borrowed 
certain  religious  elements  from  Buddhi'mi 
The   two  systems,   both  of   which  wtre   rathtr 


.   IS  the  Taouists  until  after  the  introduction 

of  Buddhism;  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  was 
alsoderlvcd  from  the  samesource.    TheBuddh- 


bv  being  born  as  nu!n,was  also  adopted  by  Taou- 
ists (see  Prof.  Legge's  Religions,  etc. ,  page  193). 

In  one  view  a  doctrine  of  escliatology  seems 
out  of  place  in  TaouUm,  since  it  maintains  that 
rewards  and  punlsliments  are  received  in  the 
present  iife.  For  example:  the  RO-caUed 
"Book  of  Rewards"  makes  punishments  con- 
sist almost  invariably  in  shortening  the  period 
of  the  present  life;  immorlallty  w  spoken  of, 
but  it  is  something  treated  as  61  little  account. 
Nevertheless,  In  each  provincial  temple  of  the 
Taoulsis  may  be  seen  what  is  called  a  Chamlier 
of  Horrors— a  Purpitory.  This,  doubilesH,  is 
an  esoteric  conception,  and  is  borrowed  from 
Buddhism. 

The  real  spirit  of  Taouist  superstilion  Is  seen 
in  the  writings  of  an  old  niilhor  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  named  Ko  Hung.  He  says  that 
"  mountains  are  hilialiiled  by  evil  spirfls  who 
are  more  or  less  powerful,  ncairding  to  the  size 
of  the  mountain.  If  a  traveller  has  no  protec- 
tion he  will  fall  into  some  calamity.  He  will 
see  trees  move  though  not  by  the  wind,  and 
stones  wdl  fall  fr()m  iin[>endlng  rocks  without 
any  apparsnt  cause:  he  will  be  attacked  by 
sickntss  or  pierced  by  thorns,  etc."  A  mirror 
siiould  bi  carried,  since  llie  mischievous  elves 
are  afraid  to  approach  him  Uuis  equipped,  lest 
thi  ir  true  character  should  be  disco vei'cd 

Taimism  has  experienced  great  vicinslludes. 
During  tlic  reign  of  the  emperor  Whan,  147- 
165  A  D  great  favor  was  shown  to  this  system, 
and  the  (.nsioin  of  offering  Imperial  sacrifices  to 
Laotze  at  Kocheen,  his  birthplace,  was  begun. 
Many  atiemjrts  were  made  to  save  life  by 
charms  and  in  order  to  increase  tlielr  power, 
legends  borrowed  from  Buddhism  were  as- 
signed to  Laotze.  Among  other  things  it  was 
i-iaimed  that  after  he  left  the  Hankow  Pass  he 
spent  three  nights  under  a  mulberry  tree  under 
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temptrtlion  of  the  Evil  One;  lovely  womeo.also, 
were  his  tempters. 

The  sysMm  again  sank  inio  neglect  in  the 
reign  of  Tnikeen,  S69-583A.D.  Orders  were 
issued  agftiDSt  both  Taouist  and  Buddbist  mon- 
asteries, and  no  doctrine  could  be  lauebt  but 
CoDfuciaDism.  Again,  under  the  Wei  oyDasty. 
Buddbistn  and  'Faouism  were  reinstated.  In 
the  reign  of  Tai  Wule  lliere  was  a  reuirn  to  the 
notion  of  an  elixir  of  life,  and  the  eiuneror  be- 
came a  Tnuuist.  Id  ibis  reign  Biiddliist  as- 
ceticism bcguu  to  be  copied  by  Taoiiisis,  'llie 
emperor  I'al  Ho,  477-600  a.D.  buftt  temples  and 
monasteries  for  ibis  sect. 

The  emperor  Woo,  566-578  a.d..  abolislied 
Buddhism  and  Taouism  because  their  Jealousies 
and  strifes  created  disturbance,  but  Teing, 
680-591,  reinstatwl  Ihe  two  religions  on  equal 
grade.  Under  tbe  Tang  dynasty  Tuouism 
again  held  for  a  century  the  ascendency  over 
Buddhism,  iind  Luotze  was  canonized.  In 
A  D.,  6^5-627,  the  Tiiouista,  having  become 
insolent,  were  lianislied  to  tbe  provinces  of 
Qnnnglnng  anil  (^uaugsi,  but  under  Hwuy 
Chang  they  were  I'emsiated  and  Buddhism  was 
stigiiuilized  olHcially  as  a  foreign  religion.  Un- 
der the  Rung  dynasty,  060-076,  Taouist  priests 
were  forbiddeu  to  marry.  Hweilsung  ordered 
the  Buddliist  priests  loadoptTuouisl '- 


Jungbis  Khan  promoted  tbem;  also  Eublai 
Kban,  in  the  IStli  century  a.u.  Hung  Che. 
1488-1508,  was  very  liosiile.  The  present 
SEtmcbu  dynasty  bus  also  been  hostile,  and  lias 
passed  vanous  edicia  against  Taouist  jugglery. 

The  sacred  boolt  of  Tnouism,  known  as  the 
' '  Book  of  Rewards, "  inculcates  ethics  which  are 
on  the  whole  commendable.  Tbe  precepts  are 
eenendly  iu  negative  form,  but  notwithstanding 
Ibe  morality  or  the  "Book  of  Rewards,"  the 
moral  grade  of  modern  Taouism  is  extremely 
low. 

Among  the  virtual  doilies  at  the  present  time 
are  lirst  of  all,  Lnoize,  who  is  supremely  rever- 
enced. But  a  god  of  providence  having  gen- 
cral  charge  of  liumuD  affairs  is  found  to  be 
necessary,  and  accordingly  Yimwang  Sbnngli, 
or  Ibe  Precious  Imperial  God,  is  assigned  lo 
tbnt  place.  Tbe  constelklion  of  the  Great 
Bear  is  also  worshipped  as  a  representative  of 
tbe  sidereal  powers,  also  various  forces  of  na- 
ture, as  the  Molhei'  of  Lightninc,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Sea.  the  Lord  of  the  Tides,  etc.  The 
dragon  is  a  great  object  of  worship  with  TWm- 


Cbang,  great  statesman  as  he  is,  worshippeij 
serpent  which  crept  into  a  temple  in  Tientsin  in 
lime  of  a  Hood  in  1874.  Cbang  Chun,  a  disem- 
bodied sage  of  the  past,  is  now  woi'siiipped  as  a 
god  of  literature;  a  great  hero  of  tbe  past  is 
worxhipped  as  the  god  of  war,  and  a  thii'd 
deity  is  the  god  of  medicine.  But  altogether 
the  most  popular  is  Tsaichin,  the  god  of  wealth. 
Every  store  and  shop  bas  a  little  altar  for  burn- 
ing incense  lo  liim.  This  suits  tbe  average 
Chiiinman  better  than  tbe  transcendentalism  of 
Laotze.  or  the  lofly  elbics  of  Confucius,  or  the 
nirvana  of  Buddhism.  The  boasted  millions  of 
Bu<ldhists  in  China  all  believe  supremely  in 
Tsaichin. 


bracing  gods  of  the  sea,  of  tbe  village,  of  the 
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hearth,  of  the  kitchen,  and  demigods  to  repit- 
sent  all  virtues;  in  other  words,  deified  men, 
heroes,  scholars,  etc. 

A  remarkable  influence  bas  been  preduced 
^  these  superstitions  upon  tbe  Buddhism  of 
Cmina,  as  shown  in  the  fact  thai  tbe  Buddhist 
temples  are  full  of  the  same  images  of  ideals, 
of  virtues,  and  of  heroic  men.  Iu  the  great 
Buddhist  temple  of  Honan  iu  Cuutou  there  are 
hundreds  of  full-sized  figures  of  deified  men. 

Taplleua,  oneof  the  Gilbert  Islands  (q.T.)i 
mission  station  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical 
Association;  a  native  pastors,  174  cburch-mem- 

Tanui,  a  city  of  Southern  Asia  Minor,  30 
miles  from  Mersine.  The  birthplace  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Population,  Turks,  Aimenhma, 
and  Nusairiyeh.  Mission  out-station  of  tbe 
A.  B.  C.  F.  Si.  worked  from  Adana.  Occupied 
also  by  tbe  Reformed  Presbyleriau  (Covenanter) 
Churcli,  U.  S.  A.,  for  its  work  among  the  Nu- 
sairiyeh.  A  niovemeni  was  started  in  1889  for 
establishing  an  institute  called  St.  Paul's  Insti- 
tute, which  should  combine  several  departments 
of  evangelistic  and  educational  work.  The 
iiuhcalthiness  of  the  climate,  due  to  the  great 
heat  in  summer  and  tbe  prevalence  of  malaria, 
together  with  the  difBcultyof  securing  the  neces- 
sary permits  from  the  Turkish  Government, 
have,  however,  so  far  delayed  tbe  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plan. 

Tartar,  or  Tatar,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitaota  of  Cen- 
tra! Asia,  and  does  not  carry  wilh  it  any  ethno- 
logical or  political  significance.  The  various 
races  which  inhabit  Cential  Asia  belong  to  the 
Aryan  and  Turanian  races — the  former  pre- 
dominating in  the  Russian  provinces,  the  letter 
more  numerous  towards  tbe  confines  of  China. 
In  tiie  Russian  Empire  there  are  three  large 
groups: 

(1)  Those  in  European  Russia  and  Poland. 
These  are:  Tbe  Kazfin  Tartars,  who  speak  a 
puie  Turkish  dialect,  and  are  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed; the  Astrakhan  Tartars:  and  the  Cri- 
mean, or  Nogal.  who  are  perhaps  the  best  type 
of  Ihe  Tartar  race. 

(3)  Those  inhabiting  the  Caucasus:  The  no- 
madic Nogai;  the  Karatschi;  the  Mountain  Tar- 
tars, who  are  of  very  mixed  oiigin.  and  pracli- 
caliy  consist  of  tribes  who  are  not  included  in 
any  other  clnssificatinn. 

(8)  The  Siberian  Tartars,  who  are  mixed  wilh 
Finnish  blood,  and  are  the  most  difficult  to 
classify.  Some  of  them  have  been  named  as 
follows:  Baraba  Tartars,  who  live  in  Tobolsk; 
the  Tcholym,  on  the  Tcbolym  River,  who  pro- 
sent  many  Mongolian  characteristics;  the  Altai- 
Teleutes.  and  numerous  other  tribes. 

In  Turkestan  the  intermixture  of  the  Mongol 
aiid  the  Turkish  races  is  so  indiscriminate  and 
complete,  that  it  is  perhaps  convenient  to  des- 
ignate the  various  tribes  by  Ibis  iirovisional 
term  until  further  research  will  enable  correct 
subdivisions  of  the  races  to  be  determined. 
(See  Mongol.) 

TasmaniH,  formerly  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
is  a  British  colony  of  Australasia,  including  the 
island  of  that  name,  and  several  smaller  ones 
lying,  for  the  most  part,  in  Bass  Strait.  Area, 
36,315  square  miles.  Tbe  estimated  population 
(1889)  is  151,470,  composed  of  Tasmanlans, 
English,  Australasians,  Chiuese,  and  Germaus. 
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The  islan<1  is  trtivei'sed  by  moiintnin  ranges 
with  fertile  valleys.  Tiie  climate  is  iiiiki,  mid 
Dot  siiljject  lo  extremes.  It  nai^  iQiide  a  pei^ai 
sellleineut  in  1804.  but  traasportntioD  of  crimi- 
nnls  ceased  in  1853.  The  abcrirfiies  aiB  eu- 
tirely  extiuct,  Hobsi't.  the  capil'iT,  had  a  popii. 
Intion  of  '31,118  iu  1881,  and  Lauucextou  liad 

i3,;.%3. 

The  people  are  iii>w  uomiually  Cliristian,  the 
mnjorily  belongiug  to  ilie  Chui-ch  of  Euglnod, 
Ihe  ireiAaiDiler  being  Uouiuu  Catholics,  Wes- 
leyan  Metliodists,  Presbyieriaiis.  aud  others. 

The  S.  P.  G.  lias  1  mission  iity.  The  Wes- 
leyau  Meihodist  Missiouary  Society  have  603 
churches  in  Victoria  aud  lusmania  together. 

Ta-liiiig,  a  prefectural  city  in  Sliaasi,  China, 
is  occupied  by  the  C.  I.  M.  (1886);  3  inissioa- 
aries  and  assistant  inissiouuries. 

TaiiiiK.  a  towu  in  Bechuanaland,  South 
Af  ricau  liepiibiic,  iieiu-  a  brnncii  of  the  Orange 
River.  Missiou  slalioii  of  the  L.  M.  8.  (186*1); 
1  missionary.  5  out  stations,  8  ualive  preachers, 
891  chui'cb-mumbers. 

Tavo)',  a  town  in  Loner  Burma,  India,  on 
the  Tavoy  Itiver,  30  miles  from  its  moulli.  Tlie 
towu  lieslonr,  and  ils  iiiirtbwciiterD  andsuiitberu 
portions  are  Hooded  at  bigti  tide,  and  swampy 
during  the  rains.  It  is  laid  out  in  straiglil  streets, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  built  of  limber  or 
tamboo,  thalched  with  palm-leaves,  Ilstrsde 
Is  of  little  importance.  Population,  13.373, 
Moslems,  Hindus,  Christians,  II  is  the  pliLce 
wtiere  the  Karen  Mission  of  the  A,  B.  M.  U. 
was  commenced  In  1838.  In  the  Bnrman  de- 
parlment  there  are  now  1  missionary  aud  wife, 
1  cliurcb,  15  church-members,  1  Sunday-school, 
1  school.  75  scholars;  Karen  worlt.  1  missionary 
and  wife,  17  out-stations,  14  nalive  preacliers, 
17  self -supporting  churches,  984  cliurcb- mem- 
bers,  3    Sunday-scboois,    14   day-schools,   440 

Tuylor,  Bishop  William:  Self-Sup- 
porting  mission  Work.— William  Taylor 
IS  a  clergyman  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Uniled  Slates  who  in  about  1850 
commenced  a  worli  which  has  identified  his 
name  with  missions  in  many  countries.  At 
first  a  street-preacher  in  San  Francisco,  Cai., 
he  afterwards  vidted  other  countries,  and  be- 
impresscd  witli  the  idea  that  the  existing 


system  of  missionary  \ 

That  missions  should  be  self-supporting,  i 

IB  to  llie  soil.     He  lias  worked 


iu  India,  South  America  and  Africa,  with  good 
results  in  each  country,  but  at  present  his  labors 
are  cliiefly  confined  to  Africa.  He  is  now  Mis- 
sionary Bishopof  the  M.  E.  Uhurcli  (North)  for 
Africa,  where  he  remains  most  of  tlie  time.  In 
his  absence  he  is  represented  in  New  Yorlt 
City  by  a  few  non-salaried  men  and  women, 
wlio  administer  the  home  business,  lalie  entire 
charge  of  the  South  American  work,  and  of  the 
African  work,  so  far  as  to  respond  to  Bishop 
Taylor's  calls  (or  men  and  efjuipments. 

His  custom  is  to  go  in  advance  oE  his  mission- 
aries, select  a  locality,  open  the  way  and  station 
the  men.  and  then  consider  himself  responsible 
for  nothing  additional.  Tliere  i»  also  a  Transit 
and  Building  Fund  Society  of  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's Self-Supporting  Missions  whicli  payi  tlie 
transportation  fares  of  accepted  candidates 
(where  they  are  unable  to  bear  their  own  ex- 
penses) from  New  York  to  the  mission  fields. 
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with  such  outfit  as  Is  deemed  necessary  to  start 
the  mission,  but  astiumes  no  further  obligation. 

Nor  does  the  Society  deem  itself  justified  in 
myiiig  the  oulgoiug  expenses  entire,  where 
less  than  five  years'  service  is  rendered. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by 
testimonials  from  the  pastor  and  presiding 
elder  as  to  religious  cliaractcr  and  geueml  fit- 
ness For  lUe  work.  A  certificate  as  to  health 
irom  a  reliable  physician,  and  a  statement  from 
a  principal,  professor,  or  other  intelligent  per- 
son, as  to  education,  are  required. 

In  e^ouih  America  three  kinds  of  laborers 
are  in  demand:  1.  Well-qualified  teachers 
(graduates);  those  who  have  bad  some  experi- 
ence iu  teaching  being  preferred.  Some  first- 
class  music-teachers  required.  8,  Prcachrrs 
and  teachers — men  who  can  teach  through  llie 
week  aud  do  evangclislic  work  on  the  Sabbath. 
3,  Missionaries  pure  and  simple,  who  will  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  soiil-savitig.  The  same 
literary  qualifications  are  required  breach  class. 
Boih  married  aud  single  men  can  be  employect 
iu  each  of  tiicse  dei»ii'tments,  and  all  will  be 
expected  to  laborin  Sunday-schools  and  gc)s|>el' 
meetings. 

Tiic  qualifications  necessary  arc  good  healih, 
sound  mind,  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  entire 
consecration  lo  the  sett'-supporfing  work,  will- 
ingness to  live  among  the  people,  fuie  as  they 
fare,  and,  if  ueeil  be,  die  among  them. 

As  appears  by  the  i-eport,  dated  March,  1888, 
within  three  years  about  100  missionaries  have 
been  seciu'cd  and  sent  lo  tlie  field;  and  from 
February  5lh,  1886,  io  March  24th,  1688,  there 
was  expended  for  transit,  outfits,  furnishings, 
Congo  steamer  (*16,801l,  Santiago  College 
building  mortgage  (^6,800),  etc.,  the  total  sum 
of  1109,000. 

The  great  departments  ot  the  work  are; 
Educational,  Industrial,  and  Evangelical,  and 
of  early  self-suslentation;  later,  absolute  self- 
support,  and  then  self -propagiil ion,— founding 
new  missions  without  help  ti-om  home. 

Work  in  Sonlh  J»McH<.y(.  —  Chili. 
Conccpcion. — Hei-e  there  are(1888j  two  scliool» 
and  a  church  organization.  On  a  large  lot 
frouting  the  best  street  In  the  city  has  tK'en 
erected  a  building  (90  by  35)  for  the  boys' 
sctiool. 

Santiago. — A  large  and  magnificent  school 
building  is  located  liere  on  one  of  the  best 
streets.  It  is  doubtful  wliellier  there  is  any- 
where in  the  United  Slates  a  school  structure 
with  better  appointments.  It  is  three  stories  in 
height,  liaving  about  100  rooms,  besidesa  large 
gymnasium  detached  from  tbe  main  building. 

Coquiinbo.— Tliis  station  is  the  oldest  and 
perhaps  the  most  fiourishinc  of  their  stations. 
There  is  here  a  Methodist  Episcopal  churcli- 
building,  a  parsonage,  a  church  organization, 
and  school -buildings  for  both  boys  and  girls, — 
instruction  given  separately, — and  ail  In  pros- 
perous condition. 

Iqtiique. — Tliis  place  is  the  chief  city  taken 
by  Chili  from  Peru  as  a  war  indemnity,  aud 
the  transfer  has  proved  a  benefit.  The  mineral 
products  are  reported  to  be  in  exhaustible.  A 
lot  has  been  purchased  on  the  comer  of  two 
principal  streets.  On  this  a  building  has  been 
erected  containing  two  apartments  for  schools, 
for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  There  is  also  a 
commodious  parsonage,  a  neat  chapel-room, 
and  a  revived  organi/jition  ot  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 
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PEBU.^CallHO,  the  most  novtliern  alalion  in 
Soutli  America,  is  the  chief  seaport  town  of 
Pei'u,  outy  seven  miles  from  Lima,  the  capital. 
Romanism  is  dominaut  here,  aoii  the  country 
is  in  ttlmosl  every  respect  more  than  a  cen- 
tury hchiod  Ihe  age.  Callao  is  the  only  place 
in  Peril  where  tbere  has  been  any  attempt  at 
aiy  work.     Here  there  is  a  school  of  35 


a  mission  house,  an<l  a 
Metiiodist  E|)iscopftl  church  has  been  organized. 
Otiier  pi'encliing  places  are  at  San  Pal}lo,.T(il>er- 
nillH,  und  Panama. 

From  July,  1878.  10  July,  1889,  there  came  to 
the  western  coast  of  South  Ameiicn,  under  tite 
auspices  of  (be  "  Self-Supporting  Mission."  36 
preachers,  18  of  Ihem  married;  9  male  teachers, 
a  of  them  married;  and  46  female  teachers.  Most 
of  the  wives  assisted  in  the  schools.  Of  the 
entire  number  37  arc  still  In  the  field;  of  tbe  2Q 
prctichers  6  remain. 

In  Brazil  (here  are  three  stations— Para,  Per- 
nambuco,  and  Maiiaos.  lliese  are  served  by  5 
pei'sons.  Tiiere  Is  at  Para  (March,  1888)  a  cburcl) 
organization  with  a  membership  of  39.  The 
station  at  Manaos  lias  just  been  opened. 

Work  in  .■! /*■*««.— With iu  three  years 
(preceding  Marcli,  1888)  about  100  missionaries 
have  been  securetl  and  sent  into  the  field. 

Wett  Cotitt  Stiawng.— It  was  understood  from 
tbe  beginning  that  the  mission  should  not  take 
boanliug-scholnrsoropen  school- work  regularly 
until  enough  food  could  be  produced  from  the 
soil  for  ihelr  sustenance.  Bishop  IViylor  ar- 
ranged for  building  14  houses  in  the  inL^ons  on 
Ihe  west  coast  this  year  (18S8-9),  for  cha|)el  and 
school  purposes. 

Gavalla  Rinei'  Binlrict. — This  includes  the 
following  stations  :  Wlsika  Elation,  about  40 
miles  up  from  Ihe  moulli  of  Ihe  river.  Its  king, 
chiefs,  and  petyle  received  a  missionaiy,  built 
bimagood  native  house,  and  supported  uim  for 
several  mnntlis.  Eiibloky.  on  tlie  west  bank. 
Yabky.  Tateka,  on  Ihe  east  bank.  Iteabo.  on 
tbe  west  bank,  has  adequate  resources  of  self- 
suppoit.  Bararoba.  on  tlie  east  Ijank.  Gerrlbo, 
west  l>ank,  has  a  mission  bouse  Wallaky,  a 
large  town  of  tlie  Gerribo  tribe,  on  Ihe  west 
bank.     Plebo.     Barreky. 

At  eight  of  tlicse  stations  there  are  frame, 
weather  Doarded,  shingle-roofed  iiouses,  the 
floors  elevated  about  six  feel  above  the  ground, 
tlie  whole  set  on  pillars  of  native  logs  from  the 
forest.  In  all  these  places  schoolhouses  are 
being  built.  Each  station  is  in  a  tribe  distinct 
and  sepamte  from  every  other  tribe,  and  each 
river  town  represents  a  larger  population  far 
Imck  in  the  interior  of  Ihe  wild  countiy. 

Cape  Palvim  IHntriet — Pluky  (across  Hoff- 
man Itiver  from  Cape  Pnlmas)  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  iheKroocoast  lineof  siations.  Here 
Miss  ifcNeal's  scbool-house  is  crowded;  besides 
teacliing  during  the  week,  she  preaches  on  the 
SablMilh.  Qaraway,  20  miles  northwest  of  Cape 
Palmas.  Here  enough  of  food  is  piTduced  on 
the  fann  to  feed  two  or  three  stations.  Piqul- 
niniScB,  SOmilesnortliwestof  Cape  Palmas,  has 
a  school  and  a  scbool-farm.  Grand  Ses.  Sas 
Town;  a  church  organized.  Niffoo.  Nanna 
Kroo.  Settra  Kroo;  farming,  leaching,  and 
preaching  carried  on.  On  each  of  tliese  Kroo 
stations,  pxeept  Pluky,  there  is  a  well-built  mis- 
sion house.  Excepting  the  missionaries,  there 
is  not  a  Llbcrian  or  foreigner  of  any  sort  in  any 
of  the  stations  named  on  Cavalla  Kiver  or  Kroo 
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side  of  the  Sinoe  River. 
The  king  of  the  tribe  has  proclaimed  Sabbaih 
as  G'od's  Day,  and  ordered  his  people  not  lo 
work  on  that  day,  but  to  go  10  church.  Benson 
River,  in  the  Grand  Uassa  country. 

At  Mamby.  on  an  inland  lake,  which  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  ioui-ney  of  many  days'  length 
by  steamer  and  boat.  Ilie  French  have  recog- 
nized and  registered  the  nativetitte  given  to  ihe 
mission  to  IIH)  acres  of  land.  While  professedly 
friendly,  the  French  have  limited  the  work  of 
the  mission  by  forbidding  Ihe  giving  of  instruc- 
tion in  any  language  save  French. 

Kabindu,  near  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Congo. 

St.  Paul  de  Loauda,  a  beautiful  landlocked 
barbor,  bas  a  mission  which  has  been  self-sup- 
porting from  the  Portuguese  patrouuge  of  tile 
schools,  but  an  adequale  corps  of  teachers  is 
needed, 

Dombo,  180  miles  up  Ihe  Coauza  River,— 
which  is  as  large  as  the  Hudson.— is  a  noted  trad- 
ing centre  and  tbe  bead  of  steamboat  navigation. 
The  property  of  the  mission  here  is  worth 
$5,000.  The  school-work  and  machine-sbop 
were  self-supporling  from  the  beginning. 

Fifiyone  miles  overland  from  Dombo,  over 

"     -  -■  -   "  reached  byway   of  an  old 

5  Nhanguepepo,  with  $6,000 
worm  oi  mission  property.  Originally  intended 
to  be  a  receiving  station  for  new  missionaries, 
where  they  could  be  acclimatized,  it  has  be- 
come specially  a  training-school  for  native 
agency.  There  is  here  an  organized  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  A  great  variety  of  work  Is 
carried  on  by  converts.  This  station  yields 
ample  siisteutation  for  all  these  workers,  and  is 
continually  making  improvements,  which  are 
paid  for  from  their  profits. 

Pongo  Aitdongo  is  reached  by  a  march  of  38 
miles  easterly.  It  is  wedged  id  Ijetweeu  stu- 
pendous mountains,  Theie  is  a  large  adobe 
house  beie.  including  chapel  aud  store-roora, 
nearly  an  acre  of  ground  with  fruil-beariug 
trees  in  Ihe  town,  and  a  good  faim  of  about  800 
acresamileout— all  worth  about  ?4,  (WO.  Pongo 
Audongo  has  passed  the  lineof  self-support,  and 
is  making  money  to  open  new  stations  In  the 
regions  beyond. 

Alalange,  a  town  of  about  2,000.  and  noted 
for  its  merchandise,  is  63  miles  froni  Pongo  An- 
dongo.  Here  is  a  mission  store;  school-work 
and  preaching  are  sustained.  The  property 
here  is  worth  about  |6,000,  and  the  big  fai-m 
pays,  aud  two  pit  saws,  run  by  four  natives, 
turned  out  |1,500  worth  of  lumber  last  year, 
which  sells  for  cash  at  tbe  saw-pits.  A  two- 
story  mission  house  has  lately  been  completed. 

Luluaburg,  in  the  Basbalauga  country,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Pogge  and  Lieut,  Wcismann  in 
1883,  is  reached  by  a  journey  of  a  "  thousand 
miles"  toward  the  nortliesisi.  Here  Dr.  Sum- 
mers founded  a  siaiioii.  built  a  couple  of 
houses,  and  was  making  good  progress  when, 
worn  out  by  disease,  he  died, 

Lueba,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lutua  and  Eas- 
sal  rivers. 

Kimpopo,  near  Ihe  northeast  angle  of  Stanley 
Pool,  was  opened  in  18fl6  as  a  way-station  on 
the  line  of  transpoitation  to  the  countries  of  ihe 
Upper  Kassai.  Here  was  dug  an  irrigating 
dilcli  a  mile  long,  drawing  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  from  a  mounlain  creek,  and  the  mission 
faim  of  10  acres  supplies  plenty  of  food,  and  la 
a  source  of  revenue. 

South  Manyauga  Is  100  miles  from  Lcopold- 
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^lle  and  Matadl  Is  230  miles  distanl  ou  the 
Lower  Congo.  A  launcli  of  thne  or  four  tons 
burden  ia  used  in  traversing  Ibe  88  miies  from 
this  station  to  Isangda,  wliich  has  t>een  a  statiou 
for  over  two  years,  with  good  native  houses  built 

Vivi,  55  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stations  od  the  Congo,  and  will  soon 
be  self-supporting,  as  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
game  is  plenty.  The  mission  raises  live-stock, 
m  addition  to  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Baoaua  Is  reached  by  steamer  100  miles  down 
the  Congo,  and  is  within  one  liour  and  a  half, 
by  oars,  of  the  station  at  Natombe.  Here  there 
is  a  school-house  33X34  ft.,  with  20  scholui^s; 
also  a  fruit  orchard. 

Two  years  ago  were  started,  beliveen  Vivi 
and  Isangila,  three  stations,— Vunilomhy  Vivi, 
Sadi    Kabanza,  and   Mala mha.— where  pretty 

eod  houses  were  built.  Tile  aim  this  year  has 
;n  to  supply  the  guarantees  for  self-suppott. 
Besides  fi'uits  and  vegetables,  the  most  reliable 
resource  for  the  new  Liberlan  stations  in  niarket- 
able  values  is  coffee. 

Provision  has  been  made  1o  supply  the  stations 
with  plougbsand  oxen,  aud  coffee  scions,  which 
after  five  years  will  produce  two  crops  annually 
in  Liheria  for  fifty  yeurs. 

The  Steamer. — A.  steamer  is  needed  on  tlie 
Lower  Congo  much  moi-e  than  upon  the  Upper. 
With  it  on  the  Lower  Congo,  and  h  steel  boat  on 
the  middle  passage,  to  cairy  freights  from  Isan- 
gila to  Manyanga.  the  mission  will  Uave  an 
advantage  in  the  freight  business  to  the  upper 
countries,  and  it  will  cut  expenses  down  more 
than  ooe-balf  of  Ibe  present  rate,  and  tbey  will 
be  able  to  do  work  for  oiher  missions  as  well. 
Except  in  leadership  and  so  peri  u  tendency,  all 
this  heavy  work  will  be  done  hy  natives,  wiiom 
the  missionaries  wish  to  employ  and  train  lo 
habitsof  industry,  as  that  is  part  of  their  mission 

From  March  35lli,  1888.  to  October  31st,  188S, 
there  was  expended  |71,2i9.38. 

Coui 

Westeru  Iteserve  College  18^  ordained  Milan 
Ohio:  sailed  May  lith  the  same  year  under  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  >[.  for  the  Madura  Mission,  sia 
tioned  first  at  Tirupuvanum  removed  m  1850 
to  Mandapas&lai.  which  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  eiLCepl  during  a  visit  to  (he  LoU(d 
States  1865-7.  Letters  from  hi*  associates  sliow 
how  he  was  esteemed.  Mr.  Cap  ion  says: 
"  With  the  exception  o(  Mr.  Tracy,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  our  oldest  mlssiouary.  He  was  active, 
laborious,  and  successful.  No  other  member 
of  our  missioo  had  the  privilege  of  gathering  so 
many  congregations  and  receiving  so  manj 
converts  to  the  church:  He  tive^l  near  to 
Christ  by  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." Mr.  riendall  says:  "  Mr,  Taylor  leaves 
behind  a  very  precious  memory.  His  iieart 
was  full  of  love  for  his  Master  and  for  his 
work.  He  had  a  kind,  loving  word  for  all, 
both  Christians  aud  heathen.  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  discoumged  in  all  these 
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to  advance  Christ's  cause  among  the  people. 
In  the  Maudapasalai  station  he  gathered  from 
the  heathen  into  Christian  congregations  about 
1,800  souls,  of  whom  nearly  SOO  are  communi- 
cauts,  and  he  organized  nine  village  churches." 
Mr.  Taylor  had  been  declining  in  health  for 
some  time;  and  though  lie  went  to  5[adura  to 
attend  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  mission,  he 
was  not  able  lo  leave  his  room.  He  visiied  the 
saniiarium  on  Ihe  hills,  but  failed  rapidly,  and 
died  February  3d,  1S7I. 

TchcrmtsN  Version.— The  Tchermisj 
belongs  to  the  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
family  of  languages,  and  Is  spoken  by  a  tribe 
on  the  Volga  and  Kama,  In  the  governments  of 
Kazan  and  Simbei'sk.  During  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  the  Itusslan  Uihie  So- 
ciety printed  at  St.  Pelersbiirgin  I820lheNew 
Testament  in  the  Tchermiss  language,  under 
the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Kazan.  Since  the 
dissolution  of  Ihe  Russian  Bible  Society  nothing 
further  has  been  done  for  this  people. 
(Specimen  txrse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Yeflbrd  flpaui3Hi  lOiia  candSinKaHif 
muid  Bra  UK^  &pra>iaM'B.  ajmh,  caKsH 
BBHHbnia  Diu4aiaHL*^flEse-fliii,  a  i}je»0 
sap^  iiyiuniABiiia  Kypyni  ayvKS. 

Tchuvash  Version.- The  Tchuvash  be- 
longs lo  the  Turk!  branch  of  ihe  Ural-Altaic 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  ol 
670,000,  partially  Christianized  and  living  in 
the  mountains  of  Kazan,  Nijni-Novogorod,  and 
Oienburg.  In  1830  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
publlsiied  at  St.  Petersburg  an  edition  of  th( 
four  Gospels,  which  were  translated  by  a  com- 
mittee at  Simbersk.  When  the  Russian  Bible 
Bocieiy  'was  dissolved  the  work  of  translation 
came  to  an  end.  Of  late  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  has  engaged  Pi'of.  JacoWiff, 
the  government  inspector  of  tbe  Tchuvash 
schools  in  and  around  Simbersk,  to  prepare  a 
translation  into  the  Tchuvash  dialect. 
{Speeimeii  verse.  John  3  :16,) 
CflDJil  idpfl;[pe  T6pa  3Aeiu,  uito  fiapsi 
xy  ^BUiBe  n^pb  cfbpajinuHe,  iutoOu  nopb 
HHflnfliTflHb  0H&  ani  nIbATapi,  a  dcpfij'^ 
i^mpbrd  6fpHa3fl. 

Teheran  (Tehran),  the  capital  of  Persia,  is 
situated  In  latitude  3.^°  40'  noitb, longitude  51'  3S' 
east.  It  is  a  walled  city,  with  narrow,  ill-paved 
streets,  though  here  and  there  Parisian  boule- 
vards and  European  houses  present  striking 
contrasts  lo  the  tiiilivc  quarters.  The  water 
supply  is  good  and  abundant,  and  public  baths 
are  numerous,  llie  population  of  210,000  con- 
sists of  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  and  a 
few  Jews  and  Paisls.  The  king's  college  ie 
established  here,  with  251)  students  who  receive 
a  illicral  education. 


During  my  eighteen  years  in  Madura 

rived  nearly  a  hundred  notes  from  him 

every  year,  and  I  never  received  one  in  which 


he  iihowed  the  least  depression  or  tlie  slightest 
indication  of  discouragement.  He  was  remark 
ably  active  in  mind  and  hibors,  ever  planning 


from  him  cal  missionary),  4  female  missionaries  11  medi- 
cal missionary),  2  out-sCationa,  48  communi- 
cants 3  day-schools,  120  pupils,  girls' boardine- 
sc  huol  81  scliolars.  boys'  school,  34  day  and  46 
boarding  scholars,  and  a  d' 
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Tcti-iigan,  a  city  in  Ihe  province  of  Hupeb, 
Central  Ctiioii,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yan^-tsz 
River.  Mission  otatlon  of  tbe  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Societr;  1  missionary,  1  luitive  pastor, 
3  cliapels,  84  chiircii  membera,  1  scliool,  1 
teaclier,  10  scbokrs. 

Telang,  a  town  in  Borneo,  on  the  upper 
course  ot  llie  Kuliajair  Itiver,  noilb  of  Raive. 
Hiasion  staliun  of  the  Rbeuisb  Missionary  So- 
ciety; 1  missionary,  1  native  helper,  40  cburcb- 
members,  14  Btbooi -children. 

Telllclicrri,  a  port  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
Madras,  India,  43  miles  north-norChwest  of 
Calicut.  A  healtby  and  picturesque  (own  built 
upon  a  group  of  wooded  bills  running  down  to 
the  sea,  pi'otected  by  a  natural  breakwater  of 
rock.  It  bas  a  good  harbor  and  an  excellent 
trade.  Population,  39,410,  Hindus,  Moslems, 
Ciirislians.  Mission  siatJon  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary  Society;  8  missionaries  (^  married),  37 
native  helpers,  3  out-slatious,  415  cburcU-mem- 

Telu&un,  a  race  occupying  a  section  of  Itie 
3Iadnis  Piesidency,  India.     (See  India,  Madras, 

A.  B.  M.  U  ,  C.  M.  8.,  etc.) 

Telagii  IHIssf on.— Conducted  by  Bev.  C. 

B.  Ward.     Snpporled  at  first  by  contributions, 
at  present  mninly  by  its  own  earnings. 

The  Telugu  Mission  had  its  start  in  a  pmyer- 
mectlng  held  in  Goolburga,  a  railway  stntion 
about  WDO  miles  from  Bombay,  India,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1879.  Tbe  great  famine  of  1876-78  was 
lust  over,  aii.i  the  actual  woik  of  the  mission 
begau  in  March,  187&,  by  taking  from  a  famine 
poorliouse,  which  had  been  kept  up  by  private 
charily  for  over  a  jear,  5  boys  and  girls,  who 
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1  Adoni,  and  3  from  Goolburga, 
making  21  Tetiigu,  Kanarese,  and  Mohamme- 
dan children.  Ify  the  1st  of  Octotter,  1819, 180 
orpiians  had  boeu  gathered  at  Mr.  Davis's 
bouse,  the  bulk  of  the  care  of  all  these  little 
ones  falling  on  Mr.  Davis.  At  a  later  period 
Rev.  0,  B.  Ward,  of  Chicago,  U.  8.  A.,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  work,  which  is  not  now 
au  "  Orphan  Home,"  but  a  Cliristian  colony  of 
00  adults  and  40  children. 

The  insurmountable  difficulties  in  tlic  way  of 
act]uiring  any  land  under  Ihe  AEohammedan 
Government  has  made  a  "  two-house"  arrange- 
ment a  necessity — one  at  Sccundenibad  for 
Mi-a.  Ward,  her  own  and  the  native  children; 
Ihe  oilier  at  Dothan,  or  wliei'ever  Mr.  Ward 
can  tlud  employment  in  railroad  construction  or 
mining,  for  his  whole  field  force.  The  last  four 
years  liave  been  thus  spent  in  camp  by  the 
greater  pait  of  the  oilony. 

The  mission  has  lately  succeeded  in  renting 
about  3,000  acres  of  land;  its  migratory  life 
will  therefore  soon  cease,  and  Ihe  colony  will 
bt'conic  the  basis  of  supply  for  evangelistic 
workers  in  all  the  I'egion  around. 

The  mission  has  from  the  first  l>een  conduct- 
ed on  llie  "faith"  principle,  contributions 
towards  itssupport  never  liovmg been  solicited; 
it  is  now  in  large  measure  self-supportiag,  one 
half  of  the  535,000  which  have  been  enpended 
during  its  ten  years  of  existence  liaviug  been 
earned  by  the  mission.  For  the  last  four  years 
the  earnings  have  far  eaceeded  the  contribu- 
tions. 
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Work  has  been  begun  on  the  mission  village, 
and  it  is-  hoped  that  vigorous  evangelizing 
labors  may  be  entered  upon  from  this  centre. 

Teluffu  Version.— Tbe  Telugu  belongs 
to   the  Dravidian   family   ot   non-Aryan    lan- 

giiages,  and  is  spoken  in  ^Northern  Circars. 
uddapah,  Nellore,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hy- 
derabad or  Telingana.  A  translation  Into  the 
Telugu,  or  Telinga  as  it  is  also  called,  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  famous  missionary,  Benjamin 
Schultze,  wblcli,  however,  was  never  published. 
Of  the  translation  undertaken  by  Serampore 
missionaries,  the  New  Testament  was  publiiJied 
in  1818.  and  tlie  Pentateuch  In  1830. 

A  translation  known  as  tbe  Vizaffapatam  Ver- 
eion,  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Des- 
granges  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  aid- 
ed by  Mr.  Anunderayer,  a  Telugu  Brahmin  of 
high  caste,  but  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
coniinued  by  the  Kevs.  J.  Gordon  and  Prilchett 
of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  was  pub- 
lished at  Madras,  1813-55.  The  Telugu  Bible  is 
at  present  undergoing  a  careful  revision  by  a 
revision  board  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bev,  Dr.  J.  Hay.  Of  tbe  revised  version,  thus 
far  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  have  been  pub- 
lished.    In  the  mean  time  ialerim  editions  of 


(Specimen  nerse.     John  3 :  16.) 
oi)er-Xo"6— oa&cS     dS)o&     ST*_^s52toolS 

Temne  Version.— The  Temne  belongs  to 
the  negro  group  of  Afrlcim  languages,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  Temnes,  who  are  a  small  and 
destitute  tribe  in  Quiah  Country,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Siena  Leone,  West  Africa.  ITie 
Rev.  C.  F.  Schlenker  of  Ihe  Church  Missionary 
Society  translated  tbe  New  Testament  and  tbe 
Book  of  Genesis,  which  were  publislied  by  the 
Biilisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1867.  In 
1860  the  same  society  published  the  Psalms  at 
Slullgart,  prepared  by  Ihe  same  translator.  In 
1888  Ihe  same  society  published  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  tinnslated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Maikah  and 
J.  A.  Alley  of  Port  Lokkoh.  The  latter  also 
read  Ihe  proof. 

!.     John.  3:16.) 


FgA  i  ism  s^  to»,  fdrna  i^i»i  6  B'iai,  gag  Idnc-lg^ 
g  {Udimni  tirt  idma  a  tHo  a^l><lf»  elakdaa. 

Temple,  Daniel,  b.  December  33<l,  1789, 
at  Reading,  Mass. ,  U.  S.  A.  The  peiusal  of  Dr. 
Buchanan's  "Christian  Researches  iu  India" 
at  his  conversion  led  him  to  the  decision  to  be- 
come a  missionary  to  tbe  heathen.  He  studied 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  Dartmouth  Col- 


Tiile  in  the  seminary  he  offered  himself  K 
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service  of  ilie  Bonnl,  lie  was  oiiiAlDed  October 
3d,  1821,  iinil  enibitrked  January  2[1.  1822. 
reacbing  Malla   February  33d.     flere    he    te- 

miiiiied  kill  18il3,  tlie  political  coiidiiion  of 
Turkey  (mil  Syria  reuderiug   <l   unsjife   for  a 


and  Turkey,  whicli  weri;  printc.il  on  (lie  press 
he  took  with  him,  widely  ciisiribuitd,  and  well 
received.  In  1838,  by  invitation  of  tile  Pni. 
dential  Committee,  he  vislleit  tiie  United  Stales, 
and  engaged  in  an  ngeucy  for  Ihe  Board  till  his 
return  to  tlie  East.  He  embarked  for  Malta 
JanuaiT  IStli,  1830,  Inking  his  chiUIien  with 
liim.     In  nildlliou  to  the  superintendence  of  tlic 

Eress,  he  had  during  almost  bis  whole  residence 
ere  Iw.i  services  bn  the  Sabbalh  Id  Enelislt 
ill  bis  own  house,  a  Sabbnili- school  which  he 
taught  himself,  and  also  a  lecture  Friday  even- 
ing. In  1833,  December  Tth.  he  left  Malta  for 
Suiyma.  the  place  selected  by  the  Coinniiiiee 
as  Ihe  most  eligible  for  the  press.  From  1833. 
when  the  press  was  estiiblisheil  in  }tlnha.  lo  the 
time  of  its  removal,  were  Issued  SoD.OOO  vol- 
umes conlaioing  31,00(1,000  paces.  Nearly  the 
whole  liad  been  circulated,  and  addiiloniil  suiv 


with  pi-esses  and  printing  maleriiils,  and  an  or- 
dained missionary,  cienied  great  o]>|>n«i1ion, 
and  Mr.  Temple  was  ordered  by  the  governor 
to  leave  the  city  in  ton  days.  But  after  some 
correspondence  with  the  consul  Ihe  storm 
passed  away.  The  Greek  Eccleaasiical  Commit- 
tee broke  up  eight  schools,  conluiiiiiig  fram  six 
to  eight  hundred  children. and  forbade  the  teach- 
ers to  remain  with  the  missionaries,  threatening 
them  witb  imprisonment  or  banishment  if  they 
refused  lo  obey.  In  1837  Sir.  Temple  com- 
menced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  in 
Greek.  "The  Bepository."of  amixedcbarncter, 
which  met  wiih  much  favor.  The  Greek  patil- 
arch  forbade  all  bis  subjects  lo  read  any  of  the 
missionaries'  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Servian,  Bulgaiian.  or  Sla- 
vonian dialect.  During  this  year  the  plague,  of 
which  Mrs.  Dwight  died  at  Conslauiinople, 
raged  with  terrific  violence  at  Smyrna.  In 
1889  the  famous  edict  known  as  the  "  Haiti 
Sherif'was  promulgated  by  the  Sullan,  plac- 
ing all  the  subjects  of  his  empire  on  an  eqiial- 
ity.  An  imperial  oi-der  also  was  issued  restor- 
ing the  Armenians  who  had  been  banished  for 
embracing  the  gospel.  During  the  visit  of  Drs. 
Anderson  and  Hawes  to  the  mission  It  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  Grseb  department  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Tliis  made  it  necessary 
tor  Mr.  Temple  to  leave  the  missionary  field. 
He  embarked  for  the  Uniied  States  June  7th, 
18i4.  He  preached  in  Cuneord,  N.  H.,  and  at 
Phelps,  N.  Y..  but  resigned  his  pastorate  on 
account  of  ill-health  December  27ih.  1849.  A 
Toyage  to  Chagres,  and  in  1851  lo  Livurpoot, 
did  not  benefit  him,  and  he  rapidly  failed,  and 
died  August  9th,  1851.  Dr.  Gfoo<lell,  his  asso- 
ciate at  Smyrna,  in  his  funeral  sermon  thus 
Bpoke  of  him:  "His  study  of  the  Bible  his 
familiarity  with  the  very  language  of  the  Bible, 
the  copiousness  and  pertineney  of  Lis  prayers, 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  would  intro- 
duce religious  conversation,  even   of  the  most 
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lions  of  cavillers,  were  all  wonderful.  Ills  labors 
were  blessed  wherever  bt  went,  and  soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  well  as  many  others,  look  up  to  him 
as  their  spiritual  father." 

Teliian,  a  seaport  of  Morocco  (q.v,).  Tiie 
province  of  the  same  name  has  un  area  of  914 
square  miles,  with  n  population  of  17,900.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Worth  African  Mission  (see 
article);  ;t  missionaries. 

Tczpiir,  a  lown  of  Assam.  Inilia,  on  the 
Brahmaputra.  75  miles  above  Gauhati.  The 
town  Is  built  on  a  plain  between  two  low  ranges 
of  hills,  upon  which  the  honsesof  the  European 
residents  arc  built.  It  is  an  iinportniit  seat  of 
trade,  where  the  river  steamers  touch  to  take  on 
board  tea,  and  to  leave  stores  of  various  kinds 
to  be  distributed  among  the  neighboring  tea- 
gardens.  Of  late  years  the  cbaraclei'  of  Ihe 
bouses  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  tiiwn  have 
been  much  Improved.  Population,  2,910.  Mis- 
sion station  S.  P.  G. :  3  mlsslonnries.  3  native 
helpers,  36  out-stations,  307  school -children. 

TliHhH-BoMnu,  a  town  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Africa,  northeast  of  Hc-fmcm.  Jlis- 
sion  station  of  the  Piiris  Evaii0;eliiiil  Society 
(1837):  1  oi'daincd  missionary,  1  ^nialc  mi!<siou- 
ary,  460  communicants. 

TItaiiin  (Thatonel,  a  town  in  Amherst  dis- 
trict, Tenasserim  division.  Burma.  India.  Popu- 
lation. i,i\e.  Now  a  place  of  little  importance, 
but  formerly  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  earliest  places  mentioned  iii 
Tahiing  history.  The  town  cimtnins  several 
pagodas,  most  of  Ihem  mutilated  and  in  ruins. 
Mission  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union;  1  female  missionary,  7  native 
iielpers,  26  church,  mem  hers,  1  school,  33  schol- 

Thaycimyo,  a  town  on  the  Irrawaddy 
River.  Burma,  35  miles  from  Pi-ome.  In  Ihe 
rains  the  place  looks  fiesh  and  green, but  duiing 
the  dry  season  It  presents  a  dreary  appcai-anee. 
Climate  healthy,  but  excessively  hot.  Popu- 
latioD,  8.i)79.  Itjice  and  language,  Chinese. 
Religion,  spirit- worshi|>.  Social  condition  Imr- 
barous.  Mission  station  A.  B,  M,  U.  (1888); 
1  missionary  and  wife,  II  native  helpers.  3 
oul-stftlions,  3  churches,  61  chnrch-members. 
S.  P.  G.  (1867);  1  native  missionary. 

Thlotae  Hefght*i,alown  in  the  northeast 
of  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa,  on  the  Cale- 
doti  River,  south  of  Ebeni-zcr.  Mission  station 
of  the  S.  P.  G. ;  1  missionary,  63  communicants. 

Thongze  (Thoungeai).  a  town  in  Burma. 
India,  on  the  Prome  and  Thoug7.iu  Railroad, 
midway  between  the  two  places.  Slission  station 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
(1855);  1  female  missioiiarr,  12  n^iive  helpers, 
7  ont-slatlons.  3churclies,  897  church -members, 
3  schools,  145  scholars.  (See  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,) 

Thtlriton,  Apo,  b.  Filchburg,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  October  12th,  1787;  gmduatedat  Yale 
College  1816,  Andovtr  Tlicologienl  Seminary 
1818;  embarked  as  a  miaslonary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  October  23(1,  1819,  with  others,  who 
formed  the  first  band  of  missionaries  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  In  an  obituary  notice  in  tluj 
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"  HoDoliilii  Friend"  il  is  stated:  "As  ft  miasioo- 
ary  Mr.  ThursloD  ever  labored  wiih  great  use- 
fuhiess  and  success.  His  kLowledgn  of  tlie 
native  laugiiage  aud  chiiraeter  was  most  tlior- 


JUjfli ;  nnd  as  a  preaclier  he  was  much  beloved 
by  the  native  Hawaiiaiis.  lu  Ihe  early  yenrs 
of  llie  mission  his  laimrs  as  a  trniislator  were 


la  und  successful,"  In  an  address  i  _ 
funeral,  Siarch  12tb.  .1868,  Mr.  Corwiu  said: 
"  Tills  day  is  just  one  mouth  less  than  48  years 
from  the  day  when  he  and  the  still  surviving 
companion  of  hia  earlhly  pilgrimage  were  sta- 
tioned at  Katlua,  Ihe  ancient  residence  of  the 
Hawaiian  kln^    And  theie  for  mure  than  40 

{'cars  he  continued  to  reside  and  to  iiibor  as  Ibe 
lonored  pastor  of  a  large  and  veiy  important 
parish.  He  was  the  instructor  for  a  time  of 
both  Kamehanietia  II.  and  Kamehamehn  HI., 
and  his  inlitiCQce  over  them,  eaiK-'cially  ibelaiti'r, 
was  great.  Never  once  leaving  the  islands  for 
48  years,  lie  was  honored  by  natives  and  for- 
t'ignei's  alike  as  a  faithful,  patient,  persistent 
worker.  Only  when  ad vanceo  age  and  repeated 
strokes  of  paralysis  had  rmderedbim  incapable 
of  service  did  he  consent  to  resign  his  pastorate 
at  Kailiia,1hat  be  might  spend  (be  cloauig  years 
of  his  life  in  this  city."  He  died  at  Honolulu 
Mai'ch  llih,  1868,  iigudSI. 

Tiberias,  a  town  In  Western  Palestine, 
on  the  upper  courseof  the  Jordan  River.  Pop- 
ulation, B,000.  Jews,  JVIoslems.  and  Syrian 
Obristliius.  Limguages,  Arabic,  a  Jewish  jargon, 
and  Hebrew.  3liasIon  station  of  the  Free  {;burcli 
of  Scollitnd  Jewish  Mission  (1884);  3  misaionanes 
(1  married),  1  female  miasiomiry,  7  naiive  help- 
el's,  1  oiit-Etaliou,  1  school.  60  scliolars, 2  preach- 
ing places,  20  to  50  average  atiendiince. 

Tibet,  one  of  the  poasessions  of  China,  com- 
prising a  greiit  division  of  the  Cliintsu  Empire, 
is  a  country  of  which  veiy  little  ia  delinllely 
known.  Surrounded  by  high  mountains,  it  h^ 
been  to  a  gi'cat  degree  isolated  from  tlie  rest  of 
the  world.  Tibet  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
niune;  the  people  themselves  call  it  the  "land 
of  Bod."  The  Kwanhin  Mounialns  bound  it 
on  the  north:  on  the  east  are  the  Chinese  pro\ 
jnces  of  Szchnen  and  Yunnan;  Assam,  Buhtan 
Nipal,  and  Gurhwal  separate  it  from  Burma 


ind  India  on  the  south;  while  o 


the  V 


it  Its 


territory  of    Kokonor.     ._  .    .    

Eroperly  belong  to  Til>et,  though  it  is  claimed 
y  Chinese  geographers.  The  erenter  part  of 
the  surface  consists  of  high  tableland  (elevation 
1 1.510  ft. ),  divided  into  three  parts  by  mountain 
ranges:  the  valley  of  the  Indus  on  the  west, 
between  the  Hindu  Kuah  and  Himiday a  Moun- 
tains; the  high  desert  land,  almost  tin  in  nabi  table 


the  Yaru-tsangbii  on  the  east,  coiialsting  of  iiigli 
ridges  and  deep  gorge<,  inonnlains  and  valleys. 
Numerous  peaks  of  perpetually  snow-capped 
mountains  are  here  found,  of  which  Mt.  Kailasa 
(36,000  ft.)  Is  the  highest. 

The  principal  river,  the  Ynru-lsangbu.  drains 
the  whole  of  Southern  Tibet  between  the  first 
and  second  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
supposed    to    empty   into    the    Brabniaputrn, 


in  Tibet.  In  the  central  part  t 
lakes.  The  climale  is  varied,  but  In  general  the 
air  is  pure  and  excessively  dry;.  Snow  and  ice 
last  for  most  of  the  year,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  valleys,  even  between  the  snowy 
IS,  are  excessively  hot.  In  the  southern 
part  moisture  and  vegetation  arc  found,  and 
sheep,  goals,  and  yaks  are  raised. 

The  government  is  conducteii  by  two  high 
commissioners  appointed  at  Peking,  but  these 
confer  wiih  and  arc  guided  by  the  two  griind 
officers  of  the  Tibetiin  hierarchy,  (he  Dalai- 
Liimaand  IheTesbu-Lamii:  the  former  is  known 
generally  ns  the  Grand  Lama.  The  [>ower  is 
practically  in  the  hnnds  of  Ihe  priests  or  lamas 
(see  Lamaism,  under  Buddhism),  whose  num- 
ber is  so  great  as  to  give  Tibet  the  name  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  piiests."  The  southern  fnmiier 
is  strongly  fortitied,  and  coram unica lion  with 
the  states  Intervening  between  Tibet  and  India 
is  forbidden.  On  the  Chinese  frontier  the  same 
strictness  Is  exercised,  fortbepolicy  of  exclusion 
is  fosteredallke  bytbe  Lamns  and  the  Chinese— 
Ihe  one  because  they  wish  to  preserve  tbeir 
religious  supremacy  and  fut  offlcea.  the  other 
because  tbey  wish    to   reinin    their   political 

Eiwer,  faint  though  il  be.  Lliassa,  Ihecapital, 
IS  only  once  been  visited  by  an  Englishman, — 
Mr.  Manning,  in  1811.— and  ha  location  has  but 
recently  been  agreed  upon  lo  be  approximately 
in  lal.  29°  39'  17"  N.  and  long.  ai°  05'  E.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  an  altitude  of 
11,700  feet,  encircled  by  mountains.  It  is  noted 
for  the  number  of  its  monasieriex,  bouzes  and 
lamas,  filthy  streets  and  mean  buildings.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  80,000, 
and  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Tibet  is  es- 
timated by  Russian  iiulhorities  at  0,000,000. 
The  people  belong  to  Ihe  Mongol  luce.  They 
are  not  so  highly  civilized  ns  the  Chinese,  hut 
are  more  ao  than  Ihe  Mongols.  Phyaically 
they  are  of  somewhat  slender  build,  with  brown 
hair,  slightly  oblique  eyes,  swarthy,  and  beard- 
less, 'raey  are  a  mild-tempered,  genial,  kind 
and  friendly  people,  and  intensely  religious.  In 
no  other  country  is  so  much  deference  paid  to 
the  priests  the  projiorlion  of  believers  in  the 
religion  is  also  greater  than  in  most  countries. 
Then  religion  consists  of  two  kindi:  the  old 
original  religion  culled  (he  Bon  of  which 
little  Of  nolhmg  definite  is  known  and  that 
form  of  Buddhism  calkd  Lamaism  The  so- 
cial customs  of  the  people  dlHer  gteatly  from 
that  of  their  neighbofa  on  the  east  and  aoiith, 
particularly  In  thi  position  which  women  hold. 
Here  polyandry  is  the  custom  inslead  of  polyg- 
amy, the  wife  being  usually  espoused  hy 
brothers.  In  general  education  Is  restricted  to 
the  priests,  but  the  women,  who  conduct  most 
of  tlie  traffic,  learn  wiiting  and  arithmetic.  In 
some  of  the  northern  provinces  lie  chieftain- 
ship is  held  by  the  women. 

Tlic  language  of  Tibet  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit.  11  is  alphabetical,  and  rends  from 
left  to  light.  Thirty  consonants  are  recognized, 
with  four  additional  vowel  signs.  Their  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  many  of  their  customs,  has 
been  Influenced  to  a  great  degree  by  China. 

Missions  are  not  permitted  In  Tibet,  In 
former  times  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  made 
noble  efforts  to  enter  the  forbidden  land,  and 
was  for  a  time  successful.  In  1380  ,  the 
apostle  of  Tarlary,  Odoric  Forojullensia. 
travelled  in  Tibet  and  found  missionaries  al- 
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ready  in  the  city  of  L'liasaii,  who  had  gone 
there,  it  is  supposed,  early  in  the  preceding 
century.  Id  the  17th  century  a  mission  was 
commenced  from  India,  and  the  reigning  prince 
was  favorabie  to  the  newreliVion;  but  bis  apos- 
tasy was  made  ihe  pretext  tor  his  overthrow. 
Various  attempts  at  evangeiization  have  been 
made  since  that  time.  The  most  notewortliy 
one  was  iu  184^,  when  Fathers  Gabet  and  Hue 
penetrated  to  L'iiassa  after  a  journey  of  eigh- 
teen mouths,  only  to  l>e  arrested  by  ifie  Chinese 
officials,  who  sent  lliera  prisonefs  to  Canton. 
From  that  time  the  Societe  des  EtrangSres  baa 
made  numerous  attempts  Iwth  by  wuy  of  India 
and  China  to  enter  the  Itingdom;  but  after  suf. 
fering  persecution  and  the  massacre  of  their 
priests  Ihey  have  given  up  the  effort,  and  oc- 
cupy now  only  the  conHnes  of  Tibet,  whtre 
they  work  among  the  Chinese  and  such  Tibe- 
tans as  are  there  found. 

The  Moravian  Brethren  occupy  tlirec  stalions 
in  Lillle  Tibet  (see  Leb,  Poo,  and  KyelangI, 
where  they  are  waiting  for  opportunity  to  enter 
Tibet.  One  or  two  attempts  have  buen  made 
at  great  rUli,  but  have  proved  ineffectual. 
They  have  studied  Ibe  Tilieian  language,  and 
there  are  now  several  worlds  which  will  aid  the 
future  missionaries  lo  'I'ibet  when  tlie  country 
is  opened.  A  Tibetan -En glisli  grammar,  a 
TilMtan  grammai',  and  a  New  Testament  iu 
Tibetan  have  ail  been  published.  Tlie  mission- 
aries of  the  C.  I.  M,  in  Szcbuen  and  Yunnan 
are  also  waiting  to  possess  (iie  land.  A  prayer 
union  has  been  formed  among  Ihe  Moravians, 
whose  object  is  to  pray  for  the  opening  of  tlie 
land  of  priests  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Tibetan  Version,— The  Tibetan  belongs 
to  the  Tibeto-Burma  group  of  non-Aryan  Ian- 

Suages,  and  is  spoken  in  Tibet.  Tlie  Gospels  ot 
[ark  aud  John  have  been  translated  into  the 
Tibetan  language,  and  lithographed  by  Jloravian 
missionaries,  wlui  have  found  their  way  into  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  vast  country,  from 
which  visitors  and  foreigners  are  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. Prior  to  1 868  tiie  Rev.  H.  A.  Jaeschke 
of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society  liad  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  (save  Lnke,  Hebrews, 
and  Revelation),  whicli  was  pubilsbed  at  La- 
bore  IS^S-lses.  A  new  effort  was  made  l>y 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1880  to 
publish,  al  tiie  request  of  the  -Moravian  Mission- 
ary Society,  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, made  by  Mr.  .Taeschke,  who  was  to 
complete  the  translation  and  edit  the  ediiion  at 
^rlin,  where  he  was  carrying  through  the 
press  for  the  India  Government  a  Tibetan  dic- 
tionary. In  1881  an  edition  ot  5,000  copies  of 
eachot  the  four  Gospels  was  published,  wliicb 
was  much  admired  by  Tibetan  scholars.  'ITiey 
were  printed  in  the  square  form  common  lo 
Tibetan  Iwoks,  and  revised  by  Messrs.  Heyde 
and  Redsiob  of  Kyelang,  and  aided  by  Nathan- 
iel, a  baptized  lama.  As  Mr.  Jaesctike  died  in 
1883,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
agreed  tiiat  Mr.  Reiciiell,  who  worked  many 
years  on  Jaeschke's  dictionary,  read  tiie  Urst 
proof,  white  Dr.  Malan  of  Broadwindsor  read 
Ihe  second  proof.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
New  Testament  was  completed  in  1884.  In 
1887  the  Psalms,  translated  by  the  Revs.  F.  A. 
Redsioli  and  A.  W.  Heyde,  and  in  1889  tlie 
Pentateuch  and  Isaiah,  were  published.  Up  to 
March  31st.  1889,  there  were  disposed  of  30,023 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 


{Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 


TIelIng,  a  city  in  Manchuria,  China,  not 
far  from  Jloukden,  witli  a  ^pulation  of  30.000. 
3Iission  station  of  ttie  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  (1875);  I  missionary,  73 
church- members. 

Tientsin,  one  ot  the  most  important  cities 
of  >Torth  China,  is  situated  at  the  juuction  ot 
the  Grand  Canal  witb  the  Pei  Ho,  30  miles 
from  the  aea  and  80  miles  southeast  of  Peking. 
It  is  tiie  port  of  and  "key  to  the  capital, "and  is 
famous  iks  the  pUice  where  in  1858  the  treaties 
were  made.  Climate  healthy  and  pleasant^ 
maximum  temperature  100°  F.  Population, 
500,000.  Religious,  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
Taouism.Moslemism.  Natives  not  very  eievateii, 
distrustful,  untruthful.  Mission  station  of  Ibe 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  II860);  2  ordained  mission- 
aries, 1  utiordained,  3  missionaries'  wives,  1 
female  missionary,  4  native  helpers,  3  out- 
stations,  1  ciiurch,  79  members.  3  schools,  37 
scholars.  It  is  Ihe  financial  headquarters  of  the 
mission.  Afetbodisl  New  Connexion  (1859); 
3  missionaries  and  wives,  1  siugie  lady,  10  native 
helpers,  2  out-stations.  8  cluirchcs,  105  mem- 
bers, I  theological  seminary,  10  students,  3 
schools,  40  students,  A  work  for  women  lias 
recently  been  commenced  under  the  care  of  a, 
lady  missionary,   and    is  progressing  rapidly. 


lines  of  boys'  schools  and  tlieological  schools. 
The  country  work  of  the  mission  has  also  de- 
veloped into  a  new  station  of  the  mission  at 
Hsiao-Chang,  150  miles  southwest  of  Tientsin. 
A  beautiful  church-building,  in  the  form  of  an 
elaborate  temple,  adorns  the  mdn  road  to  the 
native  city;  a  conspicuous  object  lo  thousands 
who  pass  its  busy  location  upon  the  river.  In 
tlie  Tientsin  district  of  the  Mutliodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North)  Mission  there  ai-c  6  circuits  and 
stitiona,  4  Of  which  find  their  centre  in  the  city. 
The  present  force  consists  of  2  missionaries  and 
wives,  3  female  missionaries,  with  3  churcbbs, 
ISO  members,  i  day-schools,  81  scholars.  2  Sab- 
bath-schools, 150  scholars,  in  the  city  itself. 
C.  I.  M.  (1888);  3  missionaries  and  associates, 
(For  further  account  ot  Tientsin  Missions,  see 
article  on  China.) 

leEO.  an  arcl-, „. 

,  eparated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  The 
islands  are  divided  into  three  groups:  East 
Fueghi,  including  one  large  island  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south;  South  Fuecia,  a  tri- 
angle of  numerous  small  islands,  with  Cape 
Hiirn  at  the  apex;  and  West  Fuegia.  The  Cli- 
mate of  moat  of  the  archipelago  is  cold  and  dis- 
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agreeatile,  and  fogs  and  liigh  winiia  make  navi- 
gstiOQ  difficult.  A  line  from  Cape  Espiritu 
Banto  due  soulL  to  Beagle  Channel  divides  the 
archipelago  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
on  the  east  and  Cbile  on  the  west.  Tliree  races 
are  recognized  among  the  inhabitau  Is:  theOnas, 
the  Alacalufs,  and  the  Yaghaus.  The^  are  all 
on  a  low  scale  of  mental  and  moral  life;  they 
wear  little  or  no  clothing,  kill  the  old  women 
and  eat  them,  throw  thetr  children  overboard 
to  propitiate  the  storm  spirits,  and  indulge  In 
other  barbaric  customs.  The  language  has 
been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries, 
and  is  said  to  contain  aO,000  words.  The  South 
American  JVIissionary  Society  (q.v.)  works 
among  the  Ynghaos  almost  exclusively,  from 
Ooshooia,  a  station  on  Beagle  Channel,  on  bolli 
sides  of  which  this  race  is  found.  There  are 
lu  all  6  missionaries  (3  uiarried),  I  female  mis 
siouary,  5  native  helpers,  3  stiitions,  i  out- 
stations,  2  churches,  ;j5  church-niembers,  3 
schools,  00  scholars. 

TIflls,  the  cafiital  of  Transcaucasis,  on  the 
Eur  River.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Asiatic  and 
European  architecture,  the  old  part  being  built 
of  sun-dried  brick,  and  containing  all  the 
bazaars  and  business  life  of  Tifll^  (he  modern 

Krt  resembling  any  European  city.  Climate 
t  and  unhealthy,  but  Ibe  place  is  popular  on 
account  of  the  warm  mineral  springs  in  the 
vicinity.  Population,  104, 024, Russians,  Georgi- 
ans. Armenians,  Persians,  Jews,  Germans,  uud 
French,    Mission  work  has  been  attempted  at 


naiy  Society),  but  none  with 
success,  on  account  oi  the  oppressive  laws  of 
the  RusMan  Government.  The  American  Bible 
Society  had  a  Bible  depot  tliere,  but  Ihat  was 
withdrawn,  and  now  the  only  evangelical  work 
is  that  of  the  Brilisli  and  Foreign  Uible  Society. 

TlgT*  Version.— The  Tigre  belongs  to 
the  ^initic  family  of  African  languages,  and 
is  spoken  throughout  Eaxtern  Abyssinia.  A 
translation  of  the  four  Gospels,  made  by  the 
BevB  Isenburg  an<l  KUgler,  and  revised  by 
Dr.  Krapf,  was  publislieil  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1865,  at  the  Crischona 
Press,  near  Basle. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3 ;  16.) 

^I'^H.flTf^:  A^pt  MRJi-niibC;  i^ 
A*:  5i<i-n:-Hur»:  -nfti*:  THf<i>A-?: 
(DK. :  inj:mq.Ji :  f^Aor  :  h.?i^-5  ; 
4\hh- :    ai-T-JA :    2i*nc :   *£<»*  : 

HA'^ATp, 

Tlllipally,  a  large  town  in  Ceylou.  East 
Indies,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  peninsula 
of  JafCim,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  Climate  tropical,  damp.  Temperature, 
80^  F.;  very  healthy  for  young  children.  Pop- 
uh^tion,  21,698,  Hindus.  Tamil.  Dravidlan.  Re- 
ligions, Hindu  and  Dravidian  demonology. 
Laneuage,  Tamil.  Christians  do  not  lose 
castehere.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
(1816);  1  missionary  and  wife,  6S  native 
helpers.  4  out- stations,  2  churches,  167  church- 
members,  1  theological  seminary,  137  students, 
18  schools,  1.013  scholars. 


5  TINNETELU 

Tinana,  the  principal  station  of  the  Moia- 
vians  in  East  Griqualaud,  South  Africa,  on  the 
Tinana  River.  3,000  to  4.000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  was  chosen  on  account  of  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  wood  and  water  In  the  neighborhood, 
and  for  the  gi'eat  feitiiiiy  of  the  soil.  The  sur- 
roiiuding  country  consists  of  high  table-lands. 
Intersected  by  ravines  and  rivers,  and  at  the 
lime  of  the  opening  of  the  station  (1860)  it  waa  ' 
inhabited  by  about  5,000  heathen,  Fiiigoes  and 
Knflrs.  The  missionaiies  here  have  been  com- 
pelled to  undergo  many  and  great  hardships, 
owing  to  the  frequent  Kafir  wars;  but  the  work 
has  prospered,  and  the  present  missionary  and 
his  wife  arc  accomplishing  much  In  and  about 
the  station,  and  the  out-stations  Muari  and 
Xotshan. 


._      .  .       ,27  schools,  627  scholars,  1 

boys'  boarding-school.  34  boys,  1    caste-girls' 
school,  40  girls. 

Tinn6  Version.— The  Tinne  belongs  to 
tlie  languages  of  North  America,  and  Is  spoken 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  near  Fort  Simp- 
son, and  over  a  vast  tract  of  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Rev.  W.  W. 
Klrkby  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
translated  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John,  which 
were  printed  in  the  y^llabic  character  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  circu- 
lated among  those  for  whom  they  were  designed 
since  1871.  In  1873  the  same  Bible  Society 
published  an  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in 
the  Roman  character.  The  version  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bompar,  Bishop  of 
Athabaiica. 
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n'.T!  >?■  vet  ^DT)  UV<  VU"  (OVP  iU  P-JUl, 
Vr'E>Pr  ii'df'   f->C   t>J\S). 

Tinnevelll,  a  distiict  and  town  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Madras  presidency,  in 
India.  The  town  is  located  in  N.  lat.  8°  44', 
and  E.  long.  77°  44',  about  850  miles  south- 
southwest  of  Madras,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  The  population  in  1881  was  33,331,  al- 
most wholly  Hindu,  Mohammedans  number- 
ing 1.538,  and  Christians  435.  The  district  of 
Tinnevelll.  of  which  the  town  is  the  capital, 
contains  an  area  of  S,381  square  miles,  at  the 
southeastern  point  of  Hindustan,  bounded  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by 
the  Ghats,  which  separate  it  from  Travancore, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  district  of  Madura. 
The  history  of  the  district  Is  Involved  with  that 
of  Madura.  After  centuries  of  Hindu  rule  the 
Mohammedans  came,  and  after  them  came  a 
half-centuiy  of  anarchy,  which  was  ended  in 
1801  by  tlie  cession  of  the  whole  region  to 
the  English.  The  population  of  the  district 
was  (1881)  1,609,747;  86^  per  cent  were  Hin- 
dus. U  per  cent  (140.946)  Christians,  5^  per 
cent  Moliammedans.  Christianity  has  taken 
firmer  root  here  than  in  any  other  district  in 
India.  Statistics  show  that  between  1871  and 
1881  the  Hindus  lost  2^  per  cent,  while  the 
Mohammedans  gained  nearly  6  and  the  Chris- 
tians over  87  per  cent.     The  converts  to  Chria- 
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tianity  are  chiefly  among  the  Paravars,  who  are 
alt  Itoman  Catlinlks.  aud  coaslitule  a  Ushliig 
Cftste,  occupying  llie  shore  villages;  and  the 
ShaimiiB,  a  low  casle,  who  live  t>y  euliivaiing 
the  Palmyra  palm,  and  who  hare  furoislii-d 
most  of  Ihe  couverls  lo  the  Protestant  mtssious. 
The  number  of  Pmlestnnt  native  Christians  was 
returned  as  nearly  80,000  in  1881.  Protestiwt 
missionaiy  work  was  begun  io  thetowu  of  Tin- 
nevelli  about  140 years  ago,  by  the  Danish  mis- 
sionaries lit  Traimuehar,  who  with  their  native 
greachers  made  occasional  tours  to  the  south, 
lit  no  Christian  preacher  seems  to  have  resided 
there  permaaently  before  1771,  when  a  native 
preacher  took  up  his  residence  at  Palamcotta, 
thi'ce  miles  from  the  lowu  of  Tinnevelli;  uo 
European  missionary  was  stationed  there  until 
the  year  1T88,  when  Rev.  J.  D.  Joenicke  was 
sent  there.  He  died  in  J800.  The  missionary 
Schwartz  also  travelled  in  the  district.  The  S. 
P.  C.  K.  mai[itained  the  mission  at  Palamcotta 
UDtU  1616  when  It  was  passed  over  to  the 
Church  SlissiDDarr  Society,  and  in  1839  trans- 
ferred  its  work  in  the  town  of  Tmuevelli  to  the 
S.  P.  G.  Tliese  two  societies  hare  since  di- 
vided the  work  in  the  district  between  them. 
Christianity  bad  begun  to  exert  no  small  degree 
of  influence  at  the  time  the  work  was  trans- 
feri'ed  to  the  societies  that  now  conduct  it, 
and  since  then  tlie  work  of  conversion  has  pro. 
ceeded  Ttith  great  vigor.  About  the  year  1877 
Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  D.D.,  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  Sargent,  D.D.,  of  the  C.  Jl.  8„ 
were  consecrated  bishops  assistant  to  the 
Bishop  of  Jladras,  for  the  purpose  of  aSording 
better  episcopal  supervision  to  the  work  of  their 
respective  societies  in  that  district. 

The  C.  M.  3.  carries  on  an  itinerant  mis^on 
from  Ibis  place  under  5  missionaries.  A  college, 
with  an  attendance  of  32fi,  is  under  the  care  vt 
2  missionaries.  A  female  institute  with  185 
boarders  and  39  branch  schools  are  under  the 
care  of  2  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  Society,  In  the  native 
church  there  are  10  councils  in  the  district. 

TIruvalure,  atownin  the  Kegapatam dis- 
trict, Madns,  India.  Mission  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society;  3out- 
slations,  24  native  workers,  18  church  .members, 
8  schools,  383  scholars. 

Ttruvclla,  a  town  in  the  Travancore  dis- 
trict, India,  near  Alleppie,  Mission  station  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  under  the  missionary  at  Alleppie;  1 
native  pastor,  29  other  worker><.  753  communi- 
cants, 3  churches,  33  schools.  390  scholars, 

Tobago  IMand,  one  of  ibe  Windward 
Group,  Wcstlndies.  Itisamasaot  rocks, which 
rise  abruptly  lo  the  height  of  900  feet  al  its 
steepest  point.  There  are  several  good  harbors. 
Area.  120  square  miles.  Population,  17,054.  Mis- 
sion field  of  the  Moravians  (1790- 1827J;  1  mission- 
ary, 3  stations,  3,071  church  members. 

Tobaie,  a  town  in  British  Kaflraria,  E. 
South  Africa-  Mission  station  of  the  MorarianB, 
occupied  in  1899  as  an  out-station  of  Buriyia. 
At  first  it  was  not  sucees"(ul,  but  since  the 
Kafir  war  of  1881  the  work  has  progressed 
most  encouragingly.  A  native  minister  is  in 
charge,  and  the  station  is  visited  by  the  mission- 
aries at  Buziyla. 


of  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.,  worked  from  Sivas,  although 


Tokelau  Inlands,  a  group  of  small  is- 
lands in  Polynesia,  norit  of  Samoan  Islands, 
soulhenst  of  the  EUice  Group.  These  islands, 
together  with  the  Ellice  and  Gilbert  Groups,  are 
visited  annually  by  missionaries  of  the  L.  M.  S, 
at  Samoa.  The  ?latisties  for  Ihe  three  groups 
are;  33  native  ministers,  3,051  church  members, 
23  Sunday-schools,  2,659  scholars.  23  boys' 
schools,  1,448  scholars,  33  girls'  schools,  1,316 
scholars. 

Tokufihima  is  the  lai^t  and  most  im- 
portant  city  on  iheislandof  Shikoku,  Japan.  It 
IS  situated  on  the  northeast  coast,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Osaka  by  a  daily  line  of  steamers, 
the  trip  lo  Osaka  occupying  only  eight  hours. 
It  has  a  population  of  60,000.  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Awa,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  there  are 
800,000  people  in  the  many  (owns  and  villages. 
Mission  station  of  the  C.  M,  S.  (18841;  1  native 
pastor,  35  church.memiiere,  1  school,  28  scholars, 
Presbyterian  Church  (South),  1885;  3  mission- 
Tokyo,  formerly  called  Yeddo,  the  capital 
and  principal  city  of  Japan,  is  built  in  Ihe  cen- 
tre of  a  great  plain,  which  extends  back  from 
the  water  to  the  mountains  for  a  distance  vaiy- 
ing  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles,  and  borders  the 


which  the  city  may  extend.  Already  it  occupies 
about  38  square  miles,  and  as  far  as  Ihe  extent 
is  concerned ,  it  is  second  only  lo  Loudon.  It  is 
situated  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  Bay  of 
Tokyo,  in  latitude  35°  36  30  norlh,  and  longi. 
tude  139  ■  39  24  east.  ThrouBh  Ihe  city  runs  the 
O.gawa.  or  Great  River,  dividing  It  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  part.  Numerous  canals 
penetrate  the  city  at  various  points,  and  on  the 
east  is  another  river,  Naka-gawa.  The  city  is 
divide)]  into  various  seclions  for  purposes  of 
govemmenl  and  postal  delivery.  Here  are  found 
the  numerous  palaces  and  public  buildiugs  of 
the  government;  the  temples  of  Buddha,  Con. 
fucius,  and  various  Japanese  deities  representing 
the  old  civilization  and  the  old  religion;  but  side 
b_y  side  with  these  stand  the  distinctively  Chris- 
tian huiUlinps,  together  with  the  Imiicnal  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Engineers,  and  the  numerous 
other  institutions  of  learning,  whose  influence  is 
rapidly  lessening  the  number  of  worehippers  at 
''  "     "  shrines,  so  that  a  few  years  from  ni 


. .  _  than  lemples  to  which  worshipper,.  „., 
drawn  through  fear  and  superstition.  'Tiie  rapid 
strides  which  European  civilization  is  making  in 
Japan  can  be  seen  nowhere  belter  than  in  this 
city.  Alongside  the  old  stone  wall,  surround- 
ing the  palace  grounds,  with  ils  moat, — one  tor- 
tuous ribtjon  of  variegaled  colors  from  the  lotus- 
flowers  which  bloom  there  in  summer-time,— 
are  seen  the  electric  wires  for  the  telegraph  and 
telephone.  The  puffing  smolie  of  the  railway- 
engine  overcomes  the  pungent  odor  of  the  in- 
cense in  the  temples;  gas  is  used  for  lighting 
streets  and  shops,  and  each  year  civilization, 
mith  its  attendant  conveniences  and  luxuries,  is 
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of  Yokohama,  10  miles  away  by  rail,  but  it  is 
the  centre  of  many  imporlaot  railway  Byateras. 
some  already  completed  and  others  in  course  of 
conatruclion.  One  »f  the  numerous  briilgea 
■which  span  the  wat^rcoursea  of  the  city  is  con- 
sidered the  topograpbical  centre  of  the  empire, 
from  which  all  distances  are  reckoned.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  1 ,1S5,04S. 

MissioQary  socit-tles  commenced  their  work  in 
Tokyo  almost  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  opened 
to  tlie  outside  world.  A  fuller,  more  detailed 
account  of  the  occupation  of  this  city  by  the 
missionaries  nil!  be  founil  under  the  articles 
treating  of  tlie  various  missionary  societies,  And 
&ls(i  in  tbe  article  on  Japan.  At  present  Ihe  so- 
cieties represented  in  Tokyoare:  A,  B.  C.  P.  M.; 
1  missionary  and  wife  (for  residence  only). 
A.  B.  M,  U.  (1874);  8  missionaries  (2  married), 
4  female  missionaries,  3  native  preachers,  3 
«hurches,  193  members,  1  school,  88  scholars. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South);  Biblical 
institute,  3  European  professors.  Anglo-Japa- 
nese college,  publishing  department.  1  Euro- 
pean superintendent,— total,  9  foreign  mission- 
ai'ies  (S  married),  T  female  missionaries,  3 
churches,  TOO  members,  1  dav-scliool,  ISO 
scholars.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  6 
missionaries  and  wives,  tucludlug  missionary 
bishop,  5  female  missionaries,  7  chapels,  60 
«hurch-meml>ers.  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  a 
baji'  school,  a  girls'  school,  and  a  divinity 
flChool.  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  1809;  7 
missionaries  and  wives,  2  unnutrried  mission- 
Aries.  13  female  missionaries,  I  university  with 
preparatory  college  and  theological  depart- 
ment, 313  students.  1  female  seminary,  77 
pupils.  The  work  of  this  cliurch  is  combined 
with  the  seven  other  missions  wlio  have  united 
to  form  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  co-operates  in 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  in 
the  Meiji-gakuin  or  University  at  Tokyo,  and  to- 
gether with  the  other  missiona  has  united  in  the 
Union  Church  of  Chiisl  in  Japan.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Canada  has  6  missionaries  at 
Tokyo,  4  employed  in  the  academy  and  tiieo- 
logical  school,  and  3  in  a  self -supporting  mis- 
sion, which  reports,  101  members,  8.  P.  Or, 
(1S73):  3  missionaries  (one  the  Bishop  of  Japan), 
198  communicants.  C.  M.  8.  (1874);  Imission- 
ary,  54  native  communicants,  3  schools,  87 
scholars.  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1  mis- 
slonay,  157  church -members,  58  day-scholars, 
103  Sabbath-scholars.  United  Presbyterian 
Churcli  of  Scotland  (1874);  3  missionaries. 
Their  work  is  united  with  the  other  I  ' 
the  Union  Church. 


Tolligunge  (TollygUDee),  a  t< 
district  of   Calcutta,  Bengal,  ludii 


,,  »  town  in  the 
',  India,      Mission 
flUlion  of  the  8.  P.  G.  (1887); 
native  helpers,   3  churches,  850  church-mem- 

Tomlln,  Jacob,  b.  near  Clitheroe,  Lan- 
cashire, England.  1793;  was  a  Fellow  of  St, 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  sailed aaa  mission- 
ary of  the  L.  M,  S.  for  Malacca  Jane  30th, 
1838,  Leaving  Malacca  in  April,  1837,  he  went 
to  Singapore,  whence  he  look  a  voyage  to 
Batavla.  In  January,  1838,  he  returned  to 
Sineapore.  In  March  lie  removed  to  Malacca, 
ancT  aided  in  the  work  of  the  college.  In 
August  he  went  with  Mr.  GutzlafE  to  Bankok 
in  Siam.  In  May.  1839,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,   he  returned   to    Singapore.     In   the 
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autumn  he  sailed  for  Batavia.  From  Novem- 
ber lo  January,  1830,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Med- 
hurst  to  the  island  of  Bali.  On  June  17th,  1831, 
he  sailed  from  Singapore  with  Dr.  Abecl  for 
Siam,  reluming  to  Singapore  January  14th. 
1833.  In  that  year  his  connection  with  the 
Society  was  dissolved.  In  1834  he  commenced 
a  seminary  at  Malacca,  called  "  The  Benevo- 
lent luslitutioti. "  In  1838  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Mr,  Tomlln  was  an  earnest  worker,  and 
highly  esteemed.  He  died  in  England,  but  the 
dale  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known  to 
the  Society. 

Tonga,  a  dialect  of  East  Central  Africa. 
Reducud  to  alphabetic  form  by  Itev,  E.  H. 
Richards,  a  missionary  of  the  A,  B,  C.  F.  M, 
at  Iniiambane.  The  New  Testament  was 
prepared  and  printed,  most  of  the  press-work 
being  done  by  the  natives  at  Inhambane.  The 
Book  of  Revelation,  however,  was  brought  lo 
New  York  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Richai'ds,  at 
pi-esent  (1890)  in  America,  intends  on  his  return 
to  Africa  to  take  up  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  make  further  revision  of 
the  present  work.  The  work  isdoneunder  tbe 
auspices  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Tonga  Iilanda;  see  Friendly  Islands. 

Tonga  Version. — The  Tonga  belongs  to 
the  Polynesian  languaKes,  and  is  spoken  on  the 
Ffiendly  Islands  by  about  23,000  people.  The 
work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  this  lan- 
guage commenced  in  the  year  1831,  when  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  missionaries  arrived  at 
Tonga.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
the  mission  press  in  1849,  and  after  undergoing 
another  revision  it  was  sent  to  London,  and  an 
edition  consisting  of  10,000  copies  was  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
18S1.  In  1860  the  same  Society  published  an 
edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev,  Thomas 
West,  of  Ihe  Wesieyan  Missionaiy  Society.  In 
1873  the  Rev.  JamesEgaaMoulton  wassent,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Wesieyan  District  Meeting 
in  Tonga,  to  England  to  revise  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  carry  it  through  the  press.  Owing 
to  Ihe  reviser's  failing  lo  comply  with  Ihe  rules 
of  the  Bible  Society,  his  version  was  printed 
by  a  private  firm  in  1880.  It  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  natives,  and  by  them  pronounced 
superior  to  all  former  versions.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  revision. 
Up  lo  March  31st.  1889,  tbe  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  had  disposed  of  35,376  parts  of 
the  Scriptures. 

{Specimen  terte.     John  3  ;  16.) 

Be  nae  ofa  behe  se  Otua  %i  mama  nl,  naa 
lie  foaki  bono  Alo  be  taha  nae  IkbAtubu, 
hoeuhl  ko  la  kotoabe  e  tui  klat«  ia  ko  OOfr 
Daa  auha,  kae  ma'u  aa  aiouJ  ta^ata. 

Tongareva,  or  Penrhy ii,  a  small  island 
in  Polynesia,  east  of  the  Tokelau  Islands,  west 
of  the  Marquesas,  and  north  of  tbe  Society  Isl- 
ands.    It  is  visited  from  Raratonga. 

Tonkin  (Tonquin).  is  a  French  colony  in 
Asia  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  ly- 
ing between  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kwang- 
tung  and  Yunnan  on  the  north,  and  Aunam 
on  the   south   and  west.     It  was  annexed   by 
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9,000,000.  Hauoi,  tlie  chief  city,  is  a  union  of 
mauy  villages,  with  aii  aggregHte  populutiou  of 
150.000.  Tlie  Romau  CalboHcsare  atwork  in 
Tonkin,  and  cluioi  4U0.000  members. 


It  wns  fifty  days  after  ihe  Passover  Sabbath,  and 
the  eveul  of  the  festival  looked  for  was  the  pvvg- 
eutatioQ  of  the  first-fruit  iouves  of  wheat  barvesl. 
"Tlie  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come;"  but  a 
diSerent  eveut  awaited   the  multitude      "  The 


:l  line  from  Ihefrontierot  Upper Bu 

Burma).  Mission  station  of  tbe  A.  B,  M,  V.  (see 
article),  which  carries  ou  liere  work  among  the 
(1)  Bunnese — 1  mlsaionarj,  31  members;  (2j  Pa- 
ku-Kareu — 1  missionary  and  wife.  51  native 
preachers,  65  churches.  2,723  churcb-members, 
65  schools,  890  scholars;  (3)  Bghni  Karens— 1 
missionary  and  wife,  2  female  nilssionaries,  9L 
native  preachers,  75  churches,  2,689  members, 
50  schools,  982  scholars,  (4)  K«d  Karens— 1  mis- 
slonary  and  wife;  (5)  Shaiis— 1  missionaiy  and 
wife,  3  female  missionaries,  S  native  preachers, 
1  church.  37  church- members,  18  scholars, 

B.  P.  G.  <18"3);  3  missionaries,  1,094  commu- 
nicanls  (nearly  exclusively  Karens),  Sboarding- 
schools,  157  scholars,  15  other  schools,  434  pu- 
pils. 

Toy,  Robert,  a  missionary  of  the  L.  M.  S. 

to  Madagascar  from  1863  to  1880;  stationed  at 
AutanauariTo.     In  1863  he;  look  charge  of  the 


eru  part  of  Vonizongoin  1868,  and  with 

Mr,  Jukes  made  a  lour  of  the  Betsileo  prov- 
inces. In  November  of  Ihis  year  tbe  Memorial 
Church  at  Ambobipolay  was  opened,  of  which 
be  took  charge,  and  in  connection  with  liis  other 
duties  was  occupied  in  a  I'cvision  of  the  Mala- 
gasy version  of  the  Bible  and  other  literary 
work  in  the  Malagasy  language.  He  staned  a 
training  class  for  native  preachers  in  1869,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  G.  Cousins,  which  aflerwurds 
became  a  theological  seminary.  His  health 
failing,  he  went  to  England  in  1870,  Returnine 
in  1873,  he  resumed  his  work  in  the  theological 
institution,  and  in  addition  assisted  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Malagasy  Bible,  In  1877tlie  church 
at  Fnravohitra  and  lis  surrounding  disrricls  was 
added  to  his  college  work.  In  1879,  his  health 
having  seriously  failed,  he  started  for  England, 
and  died  ou  the  voyage,  April  18tJ». 

Translation  and  Revision  of  tlic 
Rible.— The  Bible  is  God's  Message  to  all  His 
children;  but  the  children  of  Ihe  One  great 
Father  and  the  one  great  family  speak  many 
tongues,  mutually  uninlelligible  to  each  other, 
and  the  object  of  Bible  translation  Is  to  enable 
all  the  children  to  hear  and  understand  their 
Father's  wortia  and  purpose  of  love.  The  Bible 
reveals  God's  thoughts  in  men's  words.  The 
bookless  savage  hears  in  it  a  inessjige  and  sum- 
mons from  bis  true  home— just  as  the  Christian 
scholar  who  breaks  through  con  vi-mioual  crusts 
recognizes  in  It  the  Father's  voice  speaking 
words  o(  comfort  to  His  child. 

When  God  revealed  Himself  in  the  flesh  He 
did  not  come  in  the  intolerablcsplendorsof  Deity 
to  alarm  men,  but  in  the  guise  of  a  simple, 
plain,  homely  man,  who  shared  In  their  com- 
mon labors,  sufferings,  sorrows,  joys.  In  like 
manner  God's  message  is  humanized  In  coming 
to  men  in  their  own  common,  homely  tongue. 
It  is  God's  will  that  every  man  should  hear  His 
voice  in  tbe  familiar  speech  of  his 


_'ai'thiau9,  auil  Medea,  and  Elamiles,  iind 
tlie  tlweUi-rs  iu  Mesopotamia,  anil  in  Jndea,  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Poiitus,  and  Asia,  Phrygin,  and 


proselyies,  Cietes  aud  Ambians;"  aud  ihe  Spirit 
of  God  worked  great  miracles,  and  Uic  Galilean 
disciples  were  enabled  to  proclaim  the  gosijcl  in 
the  divergeni  tongues  of  the  vast  heteroct neons 
crowd  of  three  continenlB.  -We  (7o  heiir 
them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works 
of  God." 

What  the  Spirit  of  God  did  on  Ihe  day  of 
Pentecost  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  peoples,  that  nre 
the  translators  of  the  Bible  doingf  or  all  ihe  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  God  worked  a  miracle,  as  there 
WHS  no  other  way  on  tliat  occasion  of  making 
His  will  known  lo  the  people.  But  God  never 
works  a  inii-acle  lo  do  for  us  what  we  can  do 
for  ourselves  or  others.  He  has  left  it  to  His 
church  lo  continue  the  work  begun  at  Pente- 
cost; not  by  miracle,  but  by  patient  labor,  failli, 
and  prayer,  under  the  guidance  of  tbe  same 
Spirit  that  touched  with  Itame  the  tongues  of 
the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  The 
translator  aims  at  doing  by  incessant  practical 
hard  work,  by  learning,  by  zeal,  by  energy, 
what  was  done  by  divine  and  gmcious  miracle 
■      '  riy  days  of   the  iiifnnt  church.     The 
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n  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  For 
such  a  work  special  gifts,  graces,  acquirements, 
and  instruments  are  needed,  anil  of  these  we 
proceed  to  speak  in  the  following  sections. 

Qualifications  Xecesaary  for  a 
Translator.— The  Irunslalor  should  bo 
deejily  conscious  of  tbe  gi-avity  of  his  work 
as  well  as  of  its  Importance.  The  man  wlio 
enters  on  such  work  in  a  frivolous  spirit  will 
fail,  like  the  general  who  entered  on  a  great 
war  with  a  light  heart.  Perfection  iu  transla- 
tion is  unattainable,  but  it  should  be  aimed  at. 
Translation  al  best  bears  prelly  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  original  that  tbe  wrong  side  of 
velvet  bears  to  the  right  side.  In  the  wrong 
side  of  the  text  ore  you  may  have  all  the  ninteiiiil 
of  the  original;  the  warp  and  woof  may  be  skil- 
fully slKit,  all  the  weight  and  color  may  be  in 
the  piece,  but  the  glossy  pile  Is  wanting,  Iu 
translation  the  artistic  touch  which  each  author 
gives  to  his  work,  independent  of  the  substance 
matter,  can  never  be  caught  or  transferred  by 
another  hand.  If  this  be  so  in  ordinary  iransla- 
tion,  it  is  still  more  applicable  to  Bible  transla- 

The  original  languages  of  the  Bible  constitute 
great  difficulties.  The  Semiiic  Old  Testa- 
ment— Hebrew  and  Aramaic— Is  full  of  perplex- 
ities. Tbe  language  is  archaic,  the  idioms  are 
Oriental,  the  transitions  are  abrupt,  the  allu- 
sions are  uncertain;  the  words  thrown  together 
in  Juxtaposition  give  little  cue,  by  form  or 
relation,  lo  their  exact  meaning.  Many  pass- 
ages  are  vague,  and  capable  of  several  interpre- 
tations, and  all  passages  have  allileratioii  and 
play  upon  words  which  cannot  possilily  be  re- 
produced in  translation. 
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The  origiuai  of  the  New  Testament  is  Semiti- 
cised  GrBitk,  and  the  old  Hellenic  forms  are 
filled  with  new  Ideas,  like  the  oew  nine  in  the 
old  bottles.  The  Helleoie  worfs  had  to  be 
emptied  of  their  old  meanings  before  being 
dedicated  to  the  new  serTice,  and  they  lire  often 
inadequate  expressions  of  the  fresh  gospel 
thought.  The  triinslatoi-  will  have  lo  trace  the 
Hebrew  conception  iu  the  Greek  form. 

In  both  Old  and  New  Teatameuts  there  are 
many  hands  visible.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  iu- 
spired  the  men  that  wrote  as  they  were  moved, 
did  not  interfere  with  their  individuality  or 
style  of  expressiou.  Paul  does  not  write  like 
Luke,  nor  John  like  James.  The  prophets  are 
distinct  from  each  other  in  thought  and  style, 
and  immeasurably  removed  from  the  feeling 
and  .form  of  our  exact,  metallic  age.  Taking 
into  account  the  composite  character  of  the 
book,  from  the  simplest  narrative  to  the  most 
flowing  rhapsody,  one  cannot  but  recognize  how 
ill-equipped  a  modei'u  scholar  is  for  translating 
right  through  the  Bible.  The  man  who  would 
successfully  reproduce  this  Holy  Book  must 
himself  be  uuder  the  influeuce  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  inspired  and  guided  the  various 
authors.  Purvey,  iu  his  prologue  to  Wickliffe's 
Bible,  says:  "  He  hath  need  to  live  a  clean  life, 
and  be  ftill  of  devout  prayers,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Author  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
truth,  dress  him  in  his  work,  and  suScr  him 
not  to  err.  .  .  .  By  this  manzier,  with  good 
living  and  great  travail,  men  may  eome  to  true 
and  clear  translating,  and  true  undei'standingof 
Holy  Writ."  God's  Spirit  is  needed  to  help  in 
auy  work  undertaken  for  His  glory  or  for  the 
elevation  of  man;  but  His  presence  is  indis- 


pensable in  understanding  and  reproducing 

another  language  the  book  that  proceeded  from 

Himself,   .  The  author  of  a  book  understands  it 


t,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  will  help  all  who 
seek  His  aid  to  the  right  comprehension  of  His 
word.  Without  the  Spirit  the  translator  must 
and  should  fail. 

Faith  in  the  Bible  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  translator.  Ho  must  have  an  assured  con- 
viciion  that  the  Bible  is  the  veritable  Word  of 
God — the  word  lliat  has  gone  forth  out  of  His 
mouth,  and  which  is  destined  to  accomplisli 


that  he  pin  his  faith  to  any  special  theory  of  in- 
spimtlou.  A  clear  conviction  that  the  Bible  is 
what  it  professes  to  he^lhe  Word  of  God— ^will 
save  him  from  perplexityand  paulcon  the  Issue 
of  new  theories  from  the  Sceptic  Iting.  It  is 
not  desiiuble  that  he  should  htive  to  take  dowu 
all  his  beliefs  from  the  shelf  and  re-examine 
them  whenever  a  new  hypothesis  regarding  the 
Bible  makes  fts  appearance.  The  hypothesis 
will  doubtless  come  from  a  professed  believer, 
with  regrets  as  to  the  unsettling  tendencies  of 
the  times.  A  fixed  faith  on  reasonable  grounds 
will  save  him  much  trouble.  The  hypothesis 
will  stand  till  the  next  theory  is  elaborated,  and 
then  it  will  be  ground  to  powder,  like  its  pred- 
ecessors.    Their 
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•But  the  Word  of  the  Lord  endurelh  forever." 
The  translator  should  not  only  have  areason- 
able  intellectual  belief  in  the  Word  of  God,  but 
be  should  be  a  man  who  has  tried  and  tested  it, 
and  found  m  it  his  own  strength  and  Joy, 
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Loyalty  to  the  Bible  always  accompanies  a 
living  faith  in  the  Book.  As  God's  Word,  he 
will  revereuce  it;  as  his  strength  iu  weakness, 
his  guide  iu  perplexity,  bis  ligfi  in  darkness,  he 
willlove  and  trust  it.  He  will  not  treat  it  as  a 
common  or  secular  thing,  but  as  a  precioueaud 
sacred  treasure.  Having  felt  its  power  him- 
self, he  will  be  careful  that  none  of  its  meaning 
is  lost  in  passing  through  his  hands.  Having 
been  blessed  by  it,  he  will  do  a!)  that  is  in  his 
power  to  make  it  the  bearer  of  blessings  to 
otheiB.  Every  phrase,  word,  letter,  mood,  and 
tense  will  have  due  weight  with  him,  and  noth- 
ing will  be  slurred  over  or  dealt  with  iu  a  care- 
less or  slovenly  mauuer. 

A  sound  }udgment  is  indispensable  to  atcans- 
hitor  of  the  Bible.  No  matter  how  great  his 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Bible,  if  he  has 
an  ill-balanced  mind  he  is  iu  danger  of  getting 
entangled  with  biblical  fads;  and  the  biblic^ 
fadist  Is  always  discovering  things  In  the  text 
of  the  Bible  that  have  no  existence,  giving 
prominence  to  parts  that  are  of  no  more  mipor- 
tance  than  other  parts,  and  unconsciously  using 
the  book  to  support  his  own  whimsical  opin- 
ions. The  translator  should  know  the  Bible  In 
the  unity  of  its  truth,  and  be  a.ble  to  see  indi- 
vidual passages  in  the  light  of  surrounding 
truth.  He  should  be  able  lo  divest  himself  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  religious  or  philosophical 
school  in  which  he  has  been  brougut  up,  and  to 
cast  aside  all  prepossessions  in  favor  of  even  the 
venerable  readings  of  his  own  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. He  should  avoid  controversy  as  much  as 
possible,  for  most  advocates  are  in  danger  of 
being  carried  by  their  own  arguments  into  ex- 
treme positions.  Controversy  Is  seldom  fair, 
and  when  alittle  heat  Is  engendered,  the  simple 
truth,  between  the  tw       t  1    k  d 

The  biblical  fadist   h     Id      t  b  g  d  t 

undertake    tranalat  Th         prod     ti  f 

his  fancies  may  do         1     1  bl    h    m 

Sound  scholarship  m    t  b   based  d 

judgment.  A  liberal  d  tl  e5p  lly  i 
languages,  is  a  good  g  dw  k  f  b  bl  cal 
GChola^ip.     The  n  I        1    g      t       to  be 

avoided.     The  man  wh     p    f  ss      t       k     w 
twenty  or  thirty  o        h     d  ed  1     gu  g     i 
deceiver.     None  of  th     ph       m      1   1    g  ists 
ever  did  any  work  th  t  1    ed       d  w  11 

The  translator  should  t    t   hi      hi  f 

tention  on  a  few  languages,  and  leave  large  pro- 
fessions to  people  who  wish  lo  be  wondered  at. 
A  good  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
tile  Bible  is  requisite  to  a  good  translator.  If  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  learning  Arabic,  he  will 
be  well  rewarded.  Besides  the  help  it  will  give 
him  la  understanding  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Arabic  language  will  introduce  him 
to  Semitic  thought,  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a  splendid  living  literature.  Moreover,  Van 
Dyck's  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  is  one  of 
the  best  in  existence,  and  often,  by  the  modern 
living  idiom,  supplies  the  key  to  the  obscure 
Hebrew  idiom.  'The  Syriac  version  was  one  of 
the  first  made  from  the  original,  after  the  writ- 
ing of  the  New  Testament — perhaps  the  very 
flrst,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Peshlto  will  be 
useful  to  the  translator;  but  Syriac  has  little 
literature  worth  reading,  and  the  time  spent  on 
it  raiffht  more  profitably  be  devoted  to  Arabic. 
The  Latin  Vulgate  should  also  bt  at  the  side  of 
the  translator  lor  consultation,  and  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  and  of  living  versions  the  English  Re- 
vised and  Segond'a  French  vill  be  found  use- 
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ful  and  suggestive.  The  latler  oeed  not  be 
followed  blindly.  The  translator  should  be 
tborougbly  acquainted  with  the  Diauners  and 
customs  of  Bible  lands,  and  'with  all  modern 
discoveries  bearing  on  the  Bible. 

The  trauslator  should  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  language 
into  trMch  he  Is  to  render  the  Scriptures.  He 
should  Tead  its  classics,  aud  especially  the 
poetry,  in  order  to  cnricli  his  vocabulary  with 
<hoice  words,  and  to  learn  to  pack  tlieui  close 
wilh  concentrated  thought.  He  should  read  the 
newspapers,  and  converse  with  (he  people,  uu- 
til  he  is  able  lo  lliink  in  their  laojfuai^,  wilhuiit 
Ihe  iutrusioQ  of  auxiliary  words  from  other 
languages.  Most  languages  have  corresponding 
idioms,  and  by  constant  watchfulness  and  prac- 
tice approximations  may  be  found.    If  the  lau- 


composiu^  in  the  language,  aud  eiupluyitig 
native  assistant  to  correct  his  compositions,  ^.... 
he  should  get  Liy  heart  a  choice  specimen  of  the 
language  daily.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  the  translator 
of  the  Arabic  Bible,  like  his  predecessor  in  the 
work.  Dr.  Eli  Smitti,  made  himself  Ihuroughly 
acquainted  with  the  poetry,  proverbs,  history, 
And  indeed  the  whole  range  of  Arabic  literature. 
He  spoke  the  language  faultlessly,  and  knew  all 
the  niceties  uf  Arab  speech  belter  than  the 
Arabs  themselves.  His  perfect  mastery  of  the 
Arab  tongue  nearly  cost  him  bis  life.  During 
^he  feaifui  massacres  of  1860,  in  the  Lebanon. 
Di.  Van  Dyck  was  mistaken  for  a  native  Chris- 
tian. He  protested  that  he  was  an  American, 
but  the  Mohammedans  told  him  no  foreigner 
ever  spoke  Arabic  as  he  did.  He  escaped  with 
dithculty  byestablishioghisidentity.  Dr.  Van 
Dyck  begaotoleam  Arabic  when  he  was  young. 
He  had  an  ear  for  delicate  shades  and  tones  of 
Bound;  an  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  regaril- 
iog  the  Arab  race,  which  he  loved;  unwearied 


flowing  from  his  lips,  but  also  inspired  them 
pour  out  at  his  feet  their  choicest  stores  of 
jewelled  thought;  and  above  all,  with  his  strong 
American  head  was  allied  a  large,  warm,  loving 
heart,  and  a  simple,  living  faith  that  made  bima 
prince  of  Bible  Iranslalors.  The  result  has  been 
perhaps  the  best  version  of  Ihe  Bible  in  existeuce. 
Fatfeuce,  in  abundant  measure.  Is  a  necessary 
endowment  of  a  translator.  Haste  is  the  fruit- 
ful author  of  ill-done  work.  The  student  in  a 
hurry  will  never  be  a  scholar.  The  impatient 
translator  will  turn  out  crude  and  imfinished 
copy.  The  translator's  best  equivalents  foj'  the 
original  words  which  he  wishes  tu  translate 
■will  be  only  approximations.  He  will  have  to 
■weigh  and  balance  every  word,  feel  its  rhythm 
«n  bis  tongue,  and  mark  Its  cadence  in  relation 
to  other  words.  He  will  require  to  examine, 
with  much  expenditure  of  lime,  the  use  made 
of  the  same  word  in  other  places  in  the  Bible. 
Ill  mauyinstanceshe  will  have  to  forget  the  clas- 
sical usage  of  Hellenic  Greek,  and  seek  new 
meanings  for  familiar  words  In  Che  Septuagint 
and  in  the  Hebrew  idiom.  He  must  never  be 
too  indolent  to  turn  up  his  lexicon  or  concord- 
fioce.  There  will  doubtless  be  many  indueiices 
drawing  and  pushing  him  forward  at  headlong 
«peed.    It  may  be  that  he  is  called  to  work  for 


a  bookless  people,  who  have  never  had  the 
Scriptures.  Their  need  Is  an  urgent  call,  aud 
he  IS  anxious  lo  gel  the  New  Testament  into 
their  bauds.  Or  he  finds  an  imperfect  version 
In  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
presumptuous  native  he  hastens  to  improve  the 
version,  earrenU  caliimo.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  (hat  Bible  Societies  expect  imi>ossi< 
bilitics,  aud,  with  inadequate  knowledge  of  tlie 
dilHculties  to  be  overcome,  urge  translators  for- 
ward with  inconsiderate  haste,  tlauy  transla- 
tors in  their  early  impatience,  or  through  Ihe 
Impatience  uf  others,  have  rushed  versions  lo 
their  own  discredit,  aud  to  tlie  injury  of  the 
cause  which  they  sought  to  serve. 

Patience  is  au  attribute  of  strength,  and  the 
translator  requires  firm  nioral  fibre  to  resist  llie 
influences  that  would  hinder  patience  front  hav- 
ing her  perftcl  work. 

Bishop  Steere  of  Zanzibar  spent  five  years  in 
complehng  his  vei'siim  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
3Iark,  wliich   lie   fii^t  took   in  liand,  in 


Swuhili  tongue.  He  made  a  flnst  draft  of  tlie 
portion,  and  taught  his  frecdmeu  to  print  il. 
Tills  he  revised,  aud  his  fi-eednien  printed  it 
again.  Then  he  rej.d  it.  and  discussed  it  with 
Ills  converts,  and  rerevised  it;  aud  again  (hey 
tirinled  It.  This  process  was  repealed  many 
times  before  he  seut  his  work  as  copy  to  the 
Bible  Society  to  have  ll  set  up  in  permanent 
form.  By  this  patient  procedure  with  one  Gos- 
pel he  acquired  facility  in  translation,  and  he 
had  the  joy  of  giving  the  New  Testament  lo 
that  great  people  before  being  taken  home  to 
his  reward.  The  memorable  words  of  the  re- 
visers  of  the  Authorized  Vei-slon  should  never 
be  forgotten  by  translators:  "  We  did  not  dis- 
dain to  revise  that  which  we  had  done,  aud  to 
bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had  ham- 
mered; but  having  and  usiug  as  great  helps  as 
were  needful,  aud  feaiing  uo  reproach  for  slow- 
ness, nor  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  we 
have  at  length,  through  the  good  baud  of  the 
Lord  upim  us,  brought  the  work  lo  that  puss 
that  ^ou  see." 

So  in  the  translation  of  Luther's  Bible.  The 
scholars  who  aided  I.ulher  revised  with  him 
every  line  with  patient  care,  and  sometimes  they 
returned  fourteen  successive  days  lo  the  revision 
of  a  single  line,  several  days  being  given  lo  the 
consideration  of  the  titness  of  a  troublesome 
word.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Luther  said 
to  Melaucllion,  "It  is  not  easy  to  maiie  the  old 
pr^bels  spealc  German." 

Tlie  English  and  German  translators  and  re- 
visers were  rendering  the  Scriptures  into  their 
mother  tongues,  but  the  majority  of  translators 
and  revisers  are  called  upon  to  translate  into 
tongues  which  are  foreign  to  them,  and  which 
thev  are  obliged  to  learn.  Tiie  wise  translator 
will  always  work  by  the  assistance  of  native 
scholars,  and  this  will  necessitate  patience  in 
many  respects.  He  will  have  to  bear  with  the 
inaccurate  and  self-satisfied  ways  of  the  unme- 
thodical natives.  He  will  not  be  able  to  take 
renderings  on  trust,  but  must  lead  his  helper 
round  the  Idea  until  the  exact  point  is 
readied.  Sometimes,  when  engaged  on  lan- 
guages which  have  no  literature,  and  which 
have  never  been  written,  he  will  have  to  catch 
the  words  alive,  and  fix  them  as  best  he  can  on 
paper.  He  will  have  to  tish  up  his  nouns  and 
verbs  and  prepositions  with  the  patience  of 
a  perfect  angler,  and  when  be  has  got  his  parts 
of  speech,  he  will  only  be  able  to  string  them 
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with  unwearied  practice.  Mofiat  used  to  as-  tbe  AmericanB  Lave  sKkjiI  by  their  faithful  ver- 
semble  the  natives  aiound  hiiii,  and  listen  to  Bion,  and  the  English  have  held  by  their  clas- 
theiv  disi-iiaslons,  noting  their  accents,  shades  steal  version.  The  two  translations  will  afford 
"    reofsei  .... 


of  intlexioii,  structure  of  seDl«uces,  and  all  their  rich  material  for  the  committee 

processes  of  word-buildJng.    Others  gather  a  a  new  Union  Bible,  and  the  various  versions, 

few  natives  together  as  friends  or  converts,  and  ■which  were  b  source  of  division,  will  be  blended 

by  their  aid  construct  vocabularies  and  gram-  In  the  book  which  is  to  be  the  authorized  ver- 

mnrs  wlille  building  up  a  new  version.     In  all  sion  of  China. 

such  operations  it  is  only  patience  that  has  her  Oommittebs. — Translators  of  the  Scriptures 

perfect  work.    ThereisnoEhing,  perhaps,  which  Bbould,  whenever  practicable,  carry  out  their 

triesa  translator's  patience  Bomucli  ashaviug bis  work  by  committees.     The  general  rule  of  the 

work  revised  by  others.    It  is  never  pleasant  to  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  this  sub- 

Iiave  one's  composition  found   fault  with,  and  Jcct  is  as  follows:  "  That  whenever  it  is  pracli- 

every  correction  made  by  a  reviser  assumes  im-  cable  to  obtain  a  board  of  competent  persons  to 

perfect  work  on  the  part  of  the  author.     If  Ibe  translate  or  revise  a  version  of  the  Scriptures, 

translator  lias  the  grace  of  patience  wlieii  he  it  is  undesirable  to  accept  for  publication  the 

fli'st  sees  the  work  that  has  cost  him  so  much  work  of  a  single  translator  or  reviser." 

pulled  to  pieces,  be  will  soon  conio  to  appreciate  The  language  of  Scripture,  like  the  truths  of 

the  su^restions  of  men  much  inferior  to  him-  Scripture,  is  many-sided,  lo  meet  the  necessities 

self.    For  all  these  things  patience  aud  Chris-  of  many-sided  man.    Like  the  diamond,  it  musti 

tian  courtesy  are  absolutely  necessary.  be  looked  at  from  many  points  and  angles  be- 

Tbe  translator  should  cultivate  a  simple,  easily  fore  Ibe  full  effect  of  its  light  is  realized!  The 
understood  style.  Very  often  first  translations,  most  learned  and  most  intelligent  missionary 
madeintoallterar^' language. arecastlntoolofty  should  be  chairman  of  the  committee,  which 
a  style.  The  native  helper  is  a  scholar,  gener-  should  he  as  representative  as  possible  of  the 
ally  proud  of  his  native  literature  in  which  be  has  different  denominations  and  nationalities  con- 
been  educated,  and  his  aim  will  be  to  translate  cemed,competcntscholarsliipforthework  being 
the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  high  classical  the  paramount  consideration, 
models.  He  is  ambitious  to  do  bis  best,  and  his  Tlie  chairman,  by  the  assistance  of  native 
best  will  be  a  stvie  understood  only  by  scholars  scholars,  should  make  the  first  draft  When  he 
like  himself.  When  BisboijSteere  reached  Zan-  has  made  it  as  perfect  as  he  can,  clean  copy 
zibar  he  found  some  portions  of  Scripture  in  with  wide  margins  should  be  submitted  to  each 
a  poetic,  stilled  style,  and  he  began  at  once  with  member  of  the  committee  for  revision.  These 
simpler  aims.  The  Turkish  version  was  also  at  copies,  with  revisions  and  criticisms,  should  be 
Ilrst  rendered  in  the  form  pleasing  only  to  the  returned  to  the  chairman  within  a  given  time, 
educated,  but  it  has  been  brought  down  by  a  and  when  he  has  had  sufficient  opportunity  lo 
revision  committee  of  missionaries  to  the  com-  examine  and  collate  the  suggested  emendations, 
prehension  of  the  people.  It  Is  not  the  business  the  committee  should  be  convened  for  what  may 
of  a  translator  lo  render  a  version  in  a  language  In;  calle<l  the  first  revision.  Carefully  drawn 
as  the  language  ought  to  be,  but  as  the  language  up  rules  should  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon 
is.  Tbe  common  plain  language  of  the  people  before  beginning  the  work.  One  of  the  most 
as  used  in  commerce  and  In  everyday  life  will  important  revisions  of  modern  times  was  that  of 
be  the  victorious  form  of  speech,  and  into  this  the  MalngasI  Bible.  The  chief  revfeer  was  in 
form,  avoiding  all  vulgarisms  and  low  expres-  the  pay  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
slons,  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated.  OE  the  other  members,  three  belonged  to   the 

When  the  proper  standard  has  been  reached  London  Missionary  Society,  one  to  the  Nor- 
anotber  Question  of  great  difficulty  will  arise,  wegian  Missionary  Society,  one  to  tbe  Society 
The  translator  should  strive  to  convey  the  mean-  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  rep- 
ing  while  remaining  as  faithful  as  possible  lo  resented  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission, 
the  letter  of  the  text.  Jerome's  dictum,  "  to  In  the  meetings  of  committee  for  the  Hrst  re- 
translate after  the  sense,  rather  than  after  the  vision,  when  the  copy  prepared  by  the  chief  re- 
word,"— "  jnajis  senium  e  aenau  g'lam  ex  Verbo  viser  was  under  discussion,  be,  as  chairman,  had 
Verbum  tranajerre," — is  the  rule  for  translators,  simply  a  casting  vote;  but  at  the  second  or  final 
The  sense  must  lie  given  whether  the  passage  revision  he  had  a  personal  vote  in  addition  (o 
be  rendere<l  literally  or  not,  hut  pains  should  Be  the  casting  vote  as  chairman.  The  entire  revi- 
taken  to  transfer  the  sense  by  giving  due  weight  sion  occupied  a  littie  over  eleven  years.  During 
to  every  word.  the  first  revision  there  were  771  meetinesof  com- 

In  China  a  corps  of  delegates,  consisting  of  miltee  of  three  hours'  duration  each.  In  the  sec- 
English  and  Amencans,  were  appointed  to  make  ond  revision  tbe  chief  reviser  had  the  assistance 
a  version  of  the  Scriptures  In  the  classical  of  three  native  scholars,  and  the  members  of 
script.  The  Americans  and  English  had  dia-  committee  sent  their  suggestions  lo  the  chief 
metrically  opposite  notions  as  to  how  llie  reviser,  and  met  once  a  month  to  settle  doubtful 
work  was  to  be  done.  The  American  leading  points.  In  carrvlng  out  the  final  revision  on 
idea  was  faithfulness,  and  the  American  dele-  these  lines,  the  ciiief  reviser  and  his  native  help- 
gales  attempted  to  carry  their  idea  into  practice  ers  spent  89  days  together,  and  the  committee 
by  literal  translation.  The  English  aimed  at  held  seven  sessions,  occupying  twelve  days.  The 
conveying  Ibe  sense  with  idiomatic  polish.  The  changes  made  In  the  second  revision  were  to 
delegates  did  not  work  harmoniously,  and  after  give  harmony  Ui  all  the  parts,  and  from  the 
the  completion  of  the  New  Testament  they  sepa-  native  standpoint,  (o  render  the  translation  more 
rated.  In  the  end  two  versions  were  produced,  easily  understood,  and  more  pleasant  lo  the  ear. 
an  English  and  an  American.  Both  had  striking  Tbe  first  great  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
merits  and  striking  defects.  The  American  mas  takes  its  name,  Septuagint,  from  the  supporftion 
literal,  but  unidiomatic  and  harsh.  The  Bug-  that  the  translation  Into  Greek  was  (he  work  of 
lish  was  idiomatic  and  polished,  but  somewhat  seventy  scholars.  It  was  certainly  the  work  of 
paraphrastic.    Up  to  the  present  time  most  of  a  large  revision  committee,  and  hence  its  great 
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value  and  pcrmaapncc.  The  revision  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  resulted  in  Ihe  Authorized 
Version  of  1011  was  iheivorkof  many  scholars. 
The  Dutch  version  was  the  piXKluclion  of  twelve 
translators  and  sixteen  revise)^.  The  Maui 
Old  Testament  waa  tLe  work  of  Iweniy-four 
translators  and  two  revisers. 

The  recent  revision  of  tlie  English  Bible  by 
two  comiianies  of  Feviseri^.  one  for  tbe  Old  Tes- 
Inmeut  and  one  for  the  New,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  two  committees  of  Ameilean  scholars, 
has  been  one  of  the  events  of  our  time.  A  full 
slalemcnt  of  the  origin,  aim.  and  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  undertaking  may  he  read  in 
the  revisers"  preface  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  the  result  of  (bcu'  l>i1)ors  is  in  our 
hands.  One  of  the  rules  of  procedure  which 
guided  the  revisers  wos  as  follows ; 

"To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on 
the  second  final  revision  by  each  Company,  ex- 
cept two  thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the 
fc-iine,  but  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  sim- 
ple luajoritles." 

The  guidance  of  one  sti'oug  scholarly  luan  as 
chief  reviser  secures  to  some  extent  uaitj  <)f 
style,  purpose,  ami  plan  in  a  version.  The 
ai^sistauce  of  a  niiinlier  of  piHent,  courteous, 
fellow-H'orkers  guarantees  tbe  due  conddemtiou 
of  difiereut  sbades  of  meaning  iiud  expression. 
■>  '  -  '  •         ■■         ■^  [i,e 


the  Greek  and  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament;  there  may  be  some  wbo  mav  not 
have  had  Ibe  advantages  of  an  eiirly  llbei-al 
education,  and  who  may  not  know  much  or 
anything  of  the  original  languages  of  tbe  Bible. 
hut  who  Lave  tborougbly  maaiered  tbe  native 
language  into  which  tbe  translation  is  to  be 
made,  and  who  know  their  own  Bibles:  and 
the  assistance  of  alt  such  members  on  a  coni- 
mitiee  will  be  of  itieetimable  value.  There  are 
some  minds  which  delight  In  unravelling  llie 
mazy  and  Involved  composition  of  St.  Paul; 
some  which  will  feel  more  pleasure  in  the  nnr- 
raiives  of  St.  Luke;  and  there  are  some  whose 
minds  have  an  aftinity  to  the  minds  of  tbe  old 
Hebrew  prophets  and  seers,  and  who  will  be 
best  fitted  for  rendering  the  poetic  parts  of  the 
Bible.  The  cold,  matter-of-fact  scholar  wbo 
baa  been  drilled  in  the  exact  and  literal  render- 
ing of  the  classics  is,  by  tlie  very  precision  of 
bis  scholarship,  to  a  certain  exlent  unfitted  10 
tiauslale  Hebrew  poetry,  which  isalways  richer 
In  thought  than  in  words.  The  Hebrew  poet 
always  projected  bis  theme  beyond  the  formal 

In  the  translation  and  revision  of  the  Japa- 
nese Bible  many  hands  were  employed,  Tlie 
dtlTcrent  hixiks  were  committed  to  those  I>est 
able  to  deal  with  them,  and  wlieu  translated  were 
revised  by  committees,  aided  by  accomi^lishid 
and  scholarly  native  Christians.  In  this  way 
the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  has  lieen  made 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  New.  and  the  work  of 
various  Iraitslatnrs  has  been  hannonized  so  that 
there  Is  as  complete  uniformity  in  the  entire 
version  IIS  If  the  different  books  had  been  the 
Individual  work  of  a  suigle  tnmslalor.  Of  in- 
dividual translators  one  of  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  latest  are  brilliant  example^!.  Jerome 
gave  the  Bible  to  tbe  Latin  world.  His  version 
was  for  many  centuries  the  only  Bible  used  in 
tbe  West,  and  directly  or  indirectly  It  is  the 
real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular  translations  of 


Western  Europe,  not  tnkiug  into  account  the 
Gothic  and  tilavouic.  The  crisis  in  which  tbe 
version  was  produced  and  the  wan  who  pro- 
duced it  uere  alike  exceptional.  Referring  to 
both,  Westcott  writes:  "  In  the  crisis  of  dnneer 
the  great  scholar  was  niised  up  wlio  probably 
alone  for  1,500  years  iMissessed  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  producing  an  original  ver. 
sion  of  tbe  Scriptures  for  tbe  use  of  the  Latin 
churches," 

For  many  years  the  .late  Professor  F.  De- 
lltzscb,  D,l).,  employed  all  his  learning  and 
skill  as  a  specialist  in  Hebrew  on  the  translation 
of  Ihe  Greek  Nevr  Testament  into  Hebrew. 
He  look  counsel  with  many  Hebrew  friends 
diiringihe  preiwration  of  Ihe  work.  The  lirst 
edition  was  published  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  in  1877.  Hie  version  was 
at  once  ailmilted  to  be  the  best  translation  of  Ihe 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew  ever  produced. 
The  first  edition  of  5.01)0  copies  was  immedi- 
ately exhausted.  With  a  view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  revised  edition  interleaved  copies  were 
pUiced  in  Ihe  handsof  all  pininineut  British  and 
American  Hebraists  for  revision  and  suggestion. 
Similar  copies  were  submitted  to  the  leading 
German  Hebraists.  The  world's  gi-eat  Semitic 
scholars  were  unanimous  in  acknowledging  Ihe 
e.vcellence  of  the  version,  and  most  of  them 
sciil  elaborate  criticisms  and  revisions.  These 
Dr.  Delitzscb  collated  with  great  care  by  the 
aid  of  several  Jewish  scholars,  and  a  («cond  edi- 
tion of  5,000  was  exhausted  in  lH7ft.  Acalu  a 
number  of  Hebrew  scholars  were  appealeil  to 
for  suggestions  with  a  view  to  it  third  edition, 
and  again  they  responded  by  clabomtc  criti- 
cisms. Dr.  Delitzs<h,  with  humility  equal  to 
his  iirofound  scholarship,  revised  bis  work  in 
tbe  light  of  every  suggestion,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the  version  worthy  of  the  message 
which  it  carried.  Tbe  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed in  preparing  the  foiu'th  and  stei'eotyt>ed 
edition  In  1880.  A^iiu  many  Hebrew  scholars 
contributed  suggestions,  andagaln  Dr.  Delltzsch 
devoted  all  his  lenminK  to  the  perfecting  of 
what  he  then  considerea  the  final  revision. 

Tlie  printing  of  the  fourth  edition  was  ex- 
ceedingly  slow,  owing  to  the  extrnordinaiy  care 
taken  by  the  author  to  have  it  not  oul3-  fault- 
less, but  as  perfect  an  expression  of  the  original 
as  possible.    When  Dr.  Dclitzsch  had  exaniincd 

id  collated  all  the  suggestions  subinilled  to 


the  Rhine,  who  corrected  it,  making  sugges- 
tions, and  retuiiicd  it  to  Dr.  Dclitzsch,  who  re- 
vised it  and  returned  it  to  press.  The  second 
revise  was  read  by  the  same  Jewish  scholar, 
and  by  Dr.  Dclitzsch  as  before.  Tbe  third  re- 
vise was  sent  to  Canon  Driver  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  by  him  returned  direct  to  Dr.  Dc- 
litzsch, who  examined  all  Canon  Driver's  <'or- 
reclions  and  suggestions  before  mnrkiiigit  "  for 

Sresa,"  It  was  now  supposed  that  the  text  was 
xed.  and  that  Dr.  Dclitzsch,  by  psyinr  back 
to  the  Jews  tbe  Christian's  obligation  for  Ihe 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  had  placed  the  Christian 
Church  under  an  inealculabledebt  of  gratitude 
to  liiin;  but  the  final  touches  had  not  yet  been 
given.  In  1888  be  was  again  preparing  tbe 
text  for  a  fifth  edition  of  5,(100  copies,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  methodical,  thorough,  and 
elaborate  manner.  In  1884  he  was  unremit- 
liiigly  occupied  in  the  improvement  of  his  ver- 
sion, and  in  constant  exchange  of  thought  with 
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Hebrew  professors,  in  view  of  the  piiblicalion  Greek   Teslament   the  Elzevir  edition   of   tLe 

of  a  large  octavo  ediUon  to  be  houurt   up  witli  'Textus  Receptiis'   of  1633,   and  reprinted  by 

tbe  Hebrew  Old  Testumenl.     In  1885  be  wii-;  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Is  con- 

hiisy  with  the  text  by  tlie  help  of  a  number  of  sideiwi  the  standard;   but  In  cases  where  the 

Hebrew  schohira,  revising  and  collaliug  for  a  Authorized  Version  differs  from  litis,  either  iu 

fifth  edition  32ino.    Thus  year  after  year  fouod  tlie  text  or  in  the  marginal  reading,  the  trans- 

tbegreatest  of  modern  scholars  tumiuganewto  lator  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  rendering  which 

the  perfecting  of  his  gi'eal  work;  and  in  1889,  may  agree  with  any  one  of  these  Ihree  ;  and  if 

wlieu  over  76  years  of  age,  be  wasstill  unwearied  a  translator  or  editor  thiuk  it  better  to  omit  the 

iu  bis  correspondence  wllh  the  leading  Hebrew  subscriptions  of  the  epistles,  tbe  insertion  of 

scholars  in  preparing  for  the  eleventh  edition  of  these  is  nut  required." 

5.000  copies,  his  one  desire  being  to  leave  Ibe  As  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned 
most  splendid  acbievcraeut  of  bin  matiii-e  schol-  these  instructions  still  hold  good.  Hebrew 
nrsliip  us  faultless  as  possible.  In  160O,  when  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  no 
confiuedtobed.feebleandbelpiessin  body,  but  great  antiquity,  daling_  only  from  a.d.  916. 
clear  in  mind,  be  continued  his  beloved  task.  Mo  doubt  Inere  are  ancient  readings  preserved 
On  the  7lb  of  March  he  went  home  to  his  re-  in  such  versions  as  the  Septiiagint,  the  Samarl- 
ward,  leaving  his  friend.  Dr.  Dalman  of  Leip-  tan  Pentateuch,  the  Syriac,  atid  tbe  Latin  Vul- 
sic,  1o  carry  the  edition  thiwigh  tbe  press,  ^te.  And  there  are  doubtless  previous  read- 
Never  in  the  history  of  litinslation  was  such  mgs  of  the  old  Hebrew  pi-eserved  iu  quolations 
splendid  scholarship,  united  with  unstinted  la-  in  the  New  Testament.  Collations  of  such 
lior,  so  lavjslily  bestowed  on  a  version  of  the  reitdings  have  been  made  with  much  laboi'  and 
Scriptures.  And  In  the  entire  range  of  tbe  some  skill  ;  but  nothing  has  been  discovered  or 
world's  versions  thei'C  is  nothing  to  compare  done  to  warrant  the  Bible  Society  in  adopting 
with  Delitzsch's  Hebrew  New  Teslament.  a  new  text.  The  English  revisers  did  not  con- 
The  world  is  richer  for  this  matchless  work  of  sider  the  present  state  of  knowledge  oa  the 
faith  and  labor  of  love.  subject  of  versions  and  manuscripts  sufflcient 

Single  translators,  without  any  pretensions  to  to  justify  llieiu  in  any  I'econst ruction,  and  they 

Delitzsch's  scliolai'ship,  have  frequently  pro-  asi-eed  to  abide  by  the  Ma-ssoi'etic  text  as  the 

<iuced  useful  versions  of  the  Scriptures.     Mof-  Iwsis  of  their  work.     The  Common  Hebrew 

fat  translated  from  the  English  Authoiized  Ver-  Bible  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

'  ■     ■'      '- ---   -•  ■*  -   "  -' -    -■  was  followed  by  tiie  revisers,  and  they  were 

guided  in  their  procedure  on  lines  practically 

ized  Version  he  consulted  the  L^itch  version,  similar  to  those  laid  down  for  transhtiors  by 

and  occasionally  Luthcr'sGerman  version.    Tbe  the  Bible  Society.    They  only  departed  from 

translation  was  a  faithful   reproduction  of  the  the  Hebrew  text  in  exceptional  cases,  as  had 

1611  text,  with  a  few  deviations  In  accordance  been  doue  by  tbe  Authorized  translators.    Al- 

wlth  the  Dutch.     Woffat  declared  that  he  was  ternatlves  to  all  such  variations  are  placed  iu 

consciousof  Ibe  iniperfectionof  hisversion,  but  the  margins,  the  most  authoritative  I'eadings 

that  he  knew  it  had  brought  many  into  the  fold  standing  In  the  text. 

of  Christ.  He  did  the  beat  he  could  in  ti-ans-  The  case  of  the  New  Testament  Is  widely 
latlng,  aud  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  different  from  that  of  the  Old,  Numerous 
did  the  best  they  could  iu  publishing  bis  trans-  ancient  and  important  Greek  manuscripts  of 
lation.  and  the  Spirit  of  God  accepted  the  work,  the  New  Testament,  in  whole  or  la  part,  have 
and  blessed  it  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  In  been  discovered  in  recent  years.  Enormous 
these  as  in  other  matters  our  gracious  heavenly  learning  and  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  Ibe 
Father  accepts  our  best.  An  imperfect  version  collationand  classltication  of  these  maDuscripts. 
is  better  than  no  version.  When  a  perfectly  and  on  the  inveatigation  of  early  versions  and 
equlppe<l  scholar  cannot  be  found  for  Iniusht-  quotations,  Sufflcient  material  has  been  ac- 
tion or  revision  work,  we  must  be  couteut  with  cumulated  for  tbe  substantial  restoration  of  tbe 
less  than  perfection.  When  a  committee  can-  Greek  Testament  of  tbe  fourth  century.  Texl- 
not  be  got  logether  for  the  work,  it  must  been-  ual  critics  have  made  the  results  of  their 
Irustod  to  imiivlduals.  De  Shot's  Vulgate  ver-  patient  labor  known  iu  many  ways.  Many 
sion  in  French  has  been  greatly  honored,  and  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  have 
Lasserre's  translation  of  the  Gospels  has  made  been  publislied,  some  of  them  accompanied  by 
the  fourfold  story  of  Jesus  live  In  the  hands  of  commentaries  in  which  the  weight  and  bearings 
Frenebmen.  Segond  also  hasgiveu  the  French  of  the  various  readings  have  been  set  forth,  and 
a  living  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  But  all  the  process  by  which  they  have  been  appraised, 
these  ■■  one-man  versions"  have  the  distinct  de-  Different  schools  of  critics  have  dealt  with  the 
fects  of  "one-man  versions."  subject,  and  have  followed  slightly  different 

Tub   test  to  be  followed  is  of  primary  metliods   In   settling  the   text.     All   have  not 

importance  In  Bible  translation.     Up  to  1881  been  able  to  agree  on  exactly  tbe  same  results. 

the  work  of  translation  for   the  British  and  One   i-esult,   however,   of  importance  to  Bible 

Foreign   Bible  Society  was  carried  on  iu  ac-  societies  was  clear,  namely,  that  tbe  "Textus 

cordance  with  the  following  instructions :  Receptus"  was  of  little   critical    value,  and 

"  Whenever  practicable,  a  version  should  be  coiiUf    not  be   Imposed   on   translators  or  re- 

a  direct    translation   from    the    Hebrew    and  viscrs  as  Ike   sole   text   to  be  followed.     The 

Greek  oiiglnals.     For  the  Hebrew  Bible,  tbe  adoption  or  construction  of  a  text  that  would 

edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  considered  the  fairly   represent   the   best  consensus  of  sound 

standard;  and  in  the  nse  of  this  the  translator  critical  scholarship  became  a  necessity,  hut  a 

is  al   liberty  to   follow  either  the  ifc«(iii  or  the  necessity  almost  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

itri;  but  not  to  adopt  any  rendering  which  is  Textual  criticism,  as  applied  to  the  Greek  New 

not  sanctioned  by  the  Massorelic  vowel -points,  Testament,  forms  a  study  of  much  intricacy 

or  the  keri,  or  l!»o  English  Aulliorized  Version,  and  dilBcully,  nnd,  with  the  soundest  and  most 

or  the  matginftl  readings  of  tbi!"  last.    In  the  candid  workers,  still  leaves  room  for  conslder- 
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able  lalilude  of  opiaioD.  It  whs  suggested  that 
tlie  Bible  Society  should  form  n  text  of  the 
Kew  Testament  that  would  iinile  alike  the 
timorous  aud   the   reckless.      A  criticul    text 


ment  to  the  uitiiien>tis  edhioas  already  !□  exist- 
ence. It  miglii  have  met  the  wants  of  traiis- 
Intors,  but  it  would  have  been  rejected  by 
extreme  meo  of  the  difieront  schuoh.  The 
Committee  were  urged  to  lake  up  oue  of  the 
inaDV  good  editions,  aud  give  it  the  stamp  of 
the  Soeiely's  imprimatur,  but  this  counsel  tbcy 
wisely  declined  to  follow. 

A  more  practicable  proposal  was  that  a  Greek 
text  should  be  formed,  giving  the  readin«:s  in  all 
eases  wliere  Tlschendorf,  Tregelles,  Lacbmann, 
and  Scrivener  were  agreed,  and  in  all  other 
places  abiding  by  the  "Texius  Recepius." 
Such  an  edition  could  have  beeu  produced 
wiilt  great  ease,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
have  given  satisfaction;  and  as  the  matter-of- 
fact  Tregelles  and  the  more  speculative  Tisch- 
endorf  would  have  been  often  at  variance,  as 
■well  as  the  others,  the  edition  would  have  been 
almosi  the  same  as  tbe  "  Texius  Receptus." 

No  proposal  was  made  that  was  not  beset 
wilh  difficulties  for  the  Bible  Societies,  but  the 
difficulties  of  inactiou  were  also  great;  tor  some 
of  the  many  translation  and  revision  commit- 
tees at  work  for  the  Society — the  Malagasi  for 
Instance — declined  to  reproduce  the  '  fextus 
Receptus  "  in  all  its  paits,  and  in  pixweeding 
with  the  translation  left  all  passages  of  ques- 
tionable authority  untranslaled  till  such  time 
as  the  Bible  Society  should  modify  the  instnic- 
lions  binding  translators  to  follow  an  imperfect 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to 
await  the  text  of  the  English  revisers.  The 
New  Testament  Company  was  compared  of 
experts  who  bad  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  The  raerabers  were 
chosen  for  eminence  in  textual  criticism,  and 
they  represented  the  different  schools  of 
thought.  It  was  not  in  their  commission  to 
provide  a  new  text   of  the  Greek  Teslaiuent, 


Eonderating."  Such  a  company  of 
ad  never  been  brought  together  before,  and  it 
was  believed  that  tbe  text  agreed  upon  would 
meet  the  wants  of  tlie  Bible  Society.  In  any 
case  it  would  go  forth  with  a  weight  of 
authority  possessed  by  no  other  version.  The 
result  has  m  a  large  measure  justilied  expecta- 
tion, and  while  many  objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  English  of  the  revisers,  the 
text  that  underlies  the  revision  has  beeu  pretty 
generally  accepted  as  bearing  the  stamp  and 
authorization  of  the  lending  masters  In  textual 
criticism — the  most  cautious  as  well  as  the 
most  conservative.  The  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  18»l 
issued  the  following  revised  instructions  to 
translators  and  revisers: 

"The  question,  what  Greek  te<it  ought  to 
be  the  Iwisis  of  translations  and  revisions  of 
translations  of  the  N%w  Testament,  has  long 
engaged  Ihe  anxious  considemtion  of  Ihe  com- 
mittee. Tbey  have  watched  wilh  tleepening 
interest  Ihe  gradual  accumulation  of  manu- 
script evidence,  and  the  vasi  amount  of  learn- 
ing and  skill  brought  to  beat  upon  it  during 
recent  years.     They  were  by  no  means  una- 


ware of  the  defects  of  the  ElMvir  edilimi  of 
the -Textiis  Receptus,' reprinted  by  the  Bible 
Society,  and  hiibeilo  recommended  as  the 
standard;  but  they  felt,  amougst  the  multlnli- 
catiou  of  editions  iu  the  present  day,  Ihe  diffi- 
culty of  suggesting  a  satisfactory  altemalive. 

•'  The  revisers  of  theEnglish  New  Testament 
having  now  completed  their  l»l>ors,  the  sub- 
ject has  again  claimed  Ihe  attention  of  the 
committee;  and  they  thankfully  avail  them- 
selves of  Ihe  opportunity  Ihiis  afforded  of  act- 
ing, as  Ihey  tmst,  with  proper  caution,  and  yet 
witli  a  due  re^rd  to  the  i-eqiilremeuls  ul  sound 
Biblical  knowledge,  iu  this  important  matter. 
The  cominitiee  have  accoi'diugly  resolved  to 
authorize  missionaries  aud  others  engaged  on 
behalf  of  this  Society  in  the  work  of  transla- 
tion or  revision  to  adopt  such  deviations  fmm 
the  'Textus  Keceptus'  as  are  sanctioned  by 
the  text  of  the  Revised  Euglisli  Vei-sion  of  1881. 
The  committee  are  not  prejiared  to  authorize 
any  deviation  from  the  'Textus  Receptus'  not 
sauciioned  by  the  text  of  the  Revised  English 
Version. 

"  In  transmitting  this  resolution  the  commit- 
tee would  offer  the  following  sijggestions; 

"  Two  editions  of  the  Greek  'TeslBnicnl  have- 
been  publisheil  simultaDeously  with  the  Re- 
vised English  Version— oue  at  Oxford,  the 
other  at  Caiubiidge.  Neither  of  these  has  the 
direct  sanction  of  Ihe  Company  of  Revisers; 
but  each  in  its  way  gives  Ihe  result  of  Iheir 
decision . 

■'  Tbe  Oxford  edition  gives  in  the  text  the 
readings  followed  by  the  revisers;  the  old 
readings,  or  those  not  followed,  being,  so  fiir 
as  was  Ihought  mateiial,  placed  ut  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

■'  The  Ctimbridge  edition  is  a  reprint  of  tbe 
text  from  nhiehlhe  English  Authorized  Version 
is  presumed  to  be  laken,  and  which,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  may  be  treated  as  nearly  iden- 
tical   with    Ihe    Elzevir    text,   the    vurjalious 


,    „  .  being  called  to 

variations  or  omissions  from  Ihe  old  text  by  a 
marked  difference  in  ihe  Greek  type. 

"  It  will  be  open  to  translators  or  revisers  to 
use  either  of  these  editions. 

"  Neither  of  these  editions  gives  any  clue  to 
the  varying  degrees  of  weight  attacht-d  by  the 
Company  of  Revisers  lo  the  readings  adopted 
by  them.     For  this  we  are  obliged  to  tur 


vited  to  the  observations  of  the  Company  of 
Revisers  on  the  revision  of  the  Greek  Ir  '  '" 
their  preface,  and  t' 


their 


suggested  by 
mphatlc  words:  'Many  ^uces  still 
'n  which  for  the  present  it  would  u<  ' ' 


safe  to  accept  one  reading  to  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  others'  'In  these  cases,"  the  re- 
visers add,  '  we  have  given  allemative  reiKliugs 
in  the  margin,  whenever  they  seem  to  lie  of 
sufficient  importatice  or  interest  to  deserve  no- 
tice.' These  alternative  readings  should,  there- 
fore, be  carefully  sttidled  before  anv  change  Is 
adopted  from  the  'TexlusReccptus;  and  whilst 
Ihe  committee  would  not  desire  to  control  the 
conscientious  judgment  of  translators  or  re- 
visers, tbey  would  suggest  that  where  the  mar- 
ginal note  in  the  English  version  iudlcates  that 
there  are  ancient  authorities  in  support  of  the 
Elzevir  text,  there  would  be  safety  in  adheiing 
for  the  present  to  the  Elzevir  text. 
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■'  With  repirii  lo  omissions  from  the  ElKcrir 
text,  the  committee  i)elie»e  it  will  be  fouud  that 
in  Dearly  all  cases  id  which  words  and  seuteuces 
are  omitted  from  tbe  text,  aud  are  unooticed 
in  the  margin  of  tbe  English  revision,  they 
may  be  safely  rejected  as  spurious. 

"It  is  possible  tliat  ill  some  cAses  a  translation 
or  revision  itiuy  admit  of  alternative  marginal 
leftdiogs.  The  committee  would  not  discourage 
their  introduction  where  lhoUf;bt  uecessury; 
but  the  circunislances  attending  translation  so 
greatly  vaiy,  tbat  the  intiuductiou  of  such  must 
be  largely  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  trunslntors  and  revisers.  lu  any  ditCcully 
the  editorial  superintendent  will  rendei'  any 
ussisliince  in  his  power. 

"The  Committee  feel  how  much  of  sound 
judgment,  and  heavenly  wisdom  and  skill,  Is 
needed  in  the  iniportanl  and  responsibln  work 
of  translatioD  aDd  revision;  but  they  reioice  to 
know  that,  as  they  who  are  called  to  it  hibor  in 
faiUi  and  prayer,  in  au  habitual  dependence 
upon  tbe  illumination  aud  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  will  find  it  a  work  which  the  Great 
Inspii-er  of  Scripture  in  an  especial  manner 
loves  to  honor  and  bless  " 

The  same  regulations  suhslantiallyhave  been 
adopted  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  aud 
thus  far  the  two  great  societies  liave  proceeded 
on  Ibe  same  lines  in  the  work  of  translation  and 
revision. 

Translators  and  revisers  will  find  useful 
guidance  in  the  Itevised  English  Bible  in  the 
matter  of  uuiformity  and  consistency.  In  this 
matter  the  AulhoriKed  Version  was  very  mis- 
leading. It  was  a  principle  with  the  Author- 
ized revisera  to  vary  their  Irauslatioiia  aud 
phrases  as  much  as  possible,  even  when  render- 
ing the  same  words  and  phrases,  aud  in  the 
same  passages.  In  this  way  literary  elegance 
was  secured  at  the  expense  of  strength  aud 
faithfulness.  The  Euglisb  revisers  aimed  at 
translating  the  same  Greek  word  by  the  same 
English  word,  but  they  did  not  curry  out  Ihis 
principle  with  inflexible  rigidity.  Varieties  of 
rendering  compatible  with  the  true  meaning  of 
llie  text  Dave  to  some  extent  been  preserved, 
but  varieties  suggestive  of  diBereuces  which 
have  no  existence  in  tlie  Greek  have  been  ex- 
clu<led.  The  exact  shade  of  meauing  of  woiiis 
and  phrases  is  generally  to  be  reached  from 
the  cnnlexC,  All  important  names  and  terms 
shuiild  be  uniformly  translated.  Tile  names  for 
the  Divine  Beiiigand  His  attributes,  for  man  and 
his  facilities,  theological  terms,  ceremonial  and 
Oliristiau  ordinances,  aud  all  such  expressions 
as  become  the  common  currency  of  tlie  Chris- 
linn  Church,  should  be  maintained  at  one  uni< 
form  standard.  When  versions  are  completed, 
and  almost  ready  for  the  press,  it  is  desirat>le 
that  the  whole  should  be  gone  over  with  a  con- 
cordance, for  tbe  purpose  of  haniioiiizing  all 
tbe  parts. 

Tbe  Names  for  the  Divike  Being  re- 
(juire  special  attention.  The  difMciilty  of  find- 
ing nuy  Supreme  Being  among  the  heathen  is 
sometimes  veiy  great.  Sometimes  the  gods 
are  so  numerous  that  Uie  difficulty  consists  in 
making  a  proper  selection.  Somelimes  there 
are  no  gods  at  all:  but  the  ti'auslalor's  chief 
difflculty  will  be  to  find  any  name  among  the 
heathen  associated  with  the  ideas  of  reverence 
or  worship.  In  this  matter  as  iu  many  others 
the  triiTisIiitor  will  have  to  do  the  iiest  he  can. 
In  tbe  Sepiuagiut  and  Greek  Testament,  Theos 


is  subsiiiiited  for  Elohim,  aud  Lord  (Kurios) 
for  Jehoviih  and  Adonai  promiscuously.  The 
terms  were  imt  equivaluuls,  but  aposilea  and 
martyi-s  iirenclied  the  gospel  meanings  imo  the 
names  uutil  they  became  expressive  of  the  true 
gospel  thoughts  now  associated  with  each. 
Every  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  best 
word,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all 
countries  the  truth  about  God  is  gathered  not  so 
much  from  tlio  name  as  from  what  is  taught 
concerning  Him  who  bears  it.  The  translator 
iu  a  heathen  tongue  must  select  the  best  term 
or  name  he  cau  flud.  Though  he  may  be 
obliged  to  take  the  name  of  a  false  god,  he  will 
find  that  by  degrees,  through  reading  the  Bible, 
the  false  meaning  will  disappear,  and  the 
true  meaning  assert  itself.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  transfer  the  original  names  of  God 
by  transliteration,  as  the  uatue  Jehovah  is  trans- 
ferred in  a  few  places  into  the  English  Bible, 
but  iu  that  case  the  names  would,  in  them- 
selves, be  absolutely  without  siguilicance  when 
first  introduced. 

Great  dithculties  have  arisen  in  China  I'egard- 
ing  the  Divine  name.     When  the  delegates  be- 

§an  to  make  a  union  version  for  China  they 
id  not  like  to  take  the  names  for  God  and 
Spirit  that  they  considered  had  been  degraded 
by  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  were 
also  unwilling  to  take  the  names  of  Chinese 
gods  whose  characters  aud  appearances  were 
most  nngodlike.  It  was  suggested  that  ihe 
divine  names  should  be  transliterated,  but  tlic 
Delegates'  Version  was  made  on  Ihe  condition 
that  every  evangelical  detionii nation  in  China 
should  have  liberty  to  publish  editions  for 
itself,   em  ■     ■  '  ..... 

best  for  C 


ciely,  in  accordance  with  almost  the  u 
opinion  of  British  scholarship,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion tbat  the  moat  appropriate  terms  for  God 
aud  Spirit,  in  China,  were  Shaug-ti  and  Shhl, 
and  they  only  published  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  such  terms.  The  American  Bible 
Society  published  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
with  such  names  for  God  and  Spirit  as  werede- 
manded.  At  preseut  tbei-e  are  nine  possible 
forms  and  combinations  of  the  names  for  God 
and  Spirit  in  use  In  China,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  native  Christians  will  decide 
Ihe  question,  throughout  China,  in  favor  of 
Shang-ti  and  Shiu,  as  they  have  already  done 
in  several  localities  where  they  have  had  t>ower. 

In  (he  Reviseil  English  Version  the  word  Je- 
hovah is  transliterated  in  a  few  places  more  than 
iu  the  Authorized  Version,  but  only  in  places 
where  a  proper  name  seemed  to  the  revisers  lo 
be  absolutely  required.  In  many  versions  tlie 
word  Jehovali  occurs  wherever  it  is  found  in 
the  Hebrew.  This  is  somelimes  a  disadvantiige. 
The  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  re- 
quested  to  withdraw  Valera's  Version  from 
Spain,  owing  lo  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
word  Jeliovah,  which  tlie  natives  declared  was 
a  new  Pi-otestaut  God.  The  name  when  trans- 
lated and  n<Jt  transliterated  should  be  printed 
In  small  capitals,  as  Is  done  in  English,  or  in 
some  other  way  which  will  distinguish  the 
word. 

Translatoi's  will  And  it  difficult  to  render  Ihe 
word  Btipiiao  in  a  manner,  satisfactory  to  all. 
If  translating  for  a  n  on -denominational  society 
which  is  supported  by  all  denominations,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  translate  the  word  by  a 
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term  which  supports  the  vie^R  of  one  denomi-  For  llie  preseiil  (iislrcss,  in  Cliiiin,  the  commii- 

nntioQ   nod  conilemus  the  us;igi.-  of  almost  nil  tee  have  agrood  to  publish  siiinmBries,  stcliouul 

other  deuoiniuiilions.     In  vei'sious  iiiude  for  the  headings,  uud  siiiiplc  explaiinliuDB  of  words  iiuit 

British   imd  Foreign   Bible   SiH-iely  the  word  terms  uot  likely  lo  be  understood   by  Ihe  CLi- 

Bapibo  niiU  its  couiinlcs  are  tntitsi iterated  or  ue$e. 

imiisterred.  as  is  (lone  lu  the   English  Bible,  The  ordinary  cbapter  and  verse  foim  in  which 

unless  it  euu  be  triinslu:eil  by  some  luitive  word  most  of  our  English  ISfblex  are  priuted  has  tev- 

signifying  sacre<t  wnsldug,  willioiit  limiting  llie  lain  ndviimnges  in  fiicilitutiug  llio  finding  of 

form  to  eillier  dipping  or  sprinkling.    Ad  at-  pitsNiiges  iinU  for  leading  verses  about,  but  the 

tempt  has  been  mcnAv  10  gel  ovit  ilie  difUciilty  ticripuirex  ciiu  be  read  much  more  intelligently 

by  placing  tlie  neuiml  li.'nn  id  the  text,  and  the  iu  I  lie  piiragi'B|ili  form.     iVluch  cau  be  dune  br 

denomiuutiouftl   teim  in  ilic  margin,  with  thu  tirlislic   piintlng,    by  proper  Rpnclng,  and  lli'e 

words  "some  tniusliileimmerw"— which  is sim-  arningemeut  of  pnrallelisnis  In  encourage  Ilie 

ply  Ihe  staicmeut  of  a  fuel.     Where  the  version  readiugof  the  Scriptures.    Lasserru's  Qospcis  in 

is  Bnptist,  it  would  be  belter  Ihnt  the  dlDlcully  paragraph  form  »ru  soiirniu^cd  that  ereiypage 

should  he  got  over  by  sn  alternative  reading,  says  ''  wail  me;"  and  Frenchmen  for  the  first 

than  that   a  rival   version    should   be   issued,  time  read  llie  gospel  with  pleasure.     Ilicre  are 

These  matters  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  both  mnuy  additional  considerations,  and   necessary 

sides  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forheamnce.  conditions,  and  Infinite  details,  which  iiiiglit  be 

Trauslaloi-s  should  be  careful  tu  choose  the  advanced  with  regard  to  Bible  translation,  but 

central  hmgiijige  in  commencing  versions,  and  these  will  be  best  learned  in  the  pniclical  work 

to  resist  all  pressure  to  undertake  translutious  in  of  translation.     As  In  pre|)aring  sernious,  writ- 

insigiiiflcHut  and  dying  dialects.     Kluny  ver-  ing  books,  and  public  speaking,  each  worker 

sions  produced  in  local  patoig  have  led  to  coti'  reaches  his  own  style  by  his  own   methods,  so 

sidenible  waste  of  Christian  money.    At  tirst  translators  must  be  left  to  find  out  the  lines 

It  may  not  be  possilite.  with  limited  expeiicncc,  within   certain  limitations  on  wliicfi  they  can 

to  sny  which  branch  of  a  group  of  languages  is  best  accomplish  the  sacred  work  entrusted  to 

theltestvehiclefori'cachingilieiuost people;  but  tlieiii:  and  in  the  matter  or  details,  common 

first  editions  should  be  tentative  and  small,  and  sense  and  scrupulous  conscientiousness  wilt  be 

the  second  editions  should  be  revised  into  the  tlie  best  guides. 

domiuaut  form.     Prince   L.  L.  Booapiirtc  has  Dr.  Ciisl's  contribution  to  this  encyclopedia 

made  versions  of  the  Scriptures  into  more  than  (see  Appendix  B)  enables  one  to  judge  of  the 

a  hundred  languages,  dialects,  and  valoit,  fur  immense  work  already  uecomplisheil  in  Bible 

linguistic  purixises.    These  his  Highness  lias  translation. 

handed  over  to  the  Bible  Society,  with  permls-  I'bu  Bible  Is  the  greatest  of  all  the  classics, 
sioa  to  revisellicm  for  evangelistic  purposes:  and  lis  importance  may  be  judged  iu  conlinst 
but  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  on  whicli  the  with  them.  Veisious  of  the  classic  master- 
Society  would  be  at  all  justified  in  spending  pieces  o(  Greece,  Home,  and  the  far  East  are 
funds.  tew ,  aud  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  libraries 

The  translator  should  be  careful  to  mark  iu  and  iu  the  homes  of  learning.    The  vci-sions  of 

some  disiinciive  way  words  translated  to  make  the  Bible  are  for  the  people,  and  no  sooner  have 

the  seuse  complete,  but  which  have  no  cquivn-  they  fallen  fi-om  tlie  press  than  they  lire  taken 

lents  in  the  originals.     Such  wonls  are  marked  up  in  such  quantities  by  tlie  missionaries,  by 

in  our  English  liibles  by  being  printed  iu  itai-  tlie  colporteuis,  by  llie  xenana  women,  and  by 

ics.     This  is  somewhat   unfortiiDatc,  as  in  :tll  all  who  wish  tlie  divine  message  made  known, 

other   forms  of  English    literature  italics  are  tliat  the  average  circulation  of  the  British  and 

used  lo  give  emphasis  aud  prominence  to  words.  PoreigD  Bible  Society  alone  is  over  four  niil- 

In  our  old  black-letter  English  Bibles  the  uu-  lion  copies  a  year. 

derstood  words  were  mark^  Iu  Roman  charac-  Plato  vras  perhaps  the  most  spiritual,  the 
ters,  which  were  smaller,  and  somewhat  insig-  most  elevated,  teacher  that  the  heathen  world 
nificant,  and  hence  more  suitable.  In  the  produced.  Excellent  translations  of  Plato's 
modern  Greek  Bible  the  supplied  words  are  works  have  been  published  in  English,  German, 
priuted  in  a  smaller  character.  The  italics  French;  but  no  one  can  imagine  an  attempt  be- 
should'be  as  few  as  possible.  A  great  many  in  Ing  made  to  translate  them  into  three  or  four 
the  Authorized  Version  are  supertluoiis.  In  hundred  languages,  as  has  l>een  done  wlili  the 
foreign  languages  the  supplied  words,  when  sacred  Scriptures.  There  are  at  the  priscnt 
necessary,  siiotild  be  priuted  in  tyjie  similar  to  time  over  a  tliousand  philologists  busieil  with 
the  body  of  the  text,  but  somewlmt  smaller.  Bible  translation  and  revision,  and  wlieiever 
In  preparing  chapter  and  page  heading  only  the  living  niissiouaiT  goes  he  lakes  with  him 
simple  summaries  should  be  given.  In  our  the  living  word.  What  a  grand  work  this  is 
English  Bibles  the  chapter  headings  are  printed  when  regarded  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
in  such  small  italics  that  they  are  seldom  con-  literature  and  scienci^  but  how  glorious  when 
suited,  and  Ihey  form  an  undesirable  wedge  be-  11  is  remembered  that  the  Book  is  the  living 
tween  chapter  and  chapter.  The  British  and  Word  of  God.  dowered  with  the  gifts  of  civil- 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  long  had  apnragraph  ization  and  salvation. 
English  Bible  prepared  by  Canon  Glrdlestone, 
and  il  has  begun  to  prhit  foreign  versions  in  Tracy,  T 
paragraphs,  wuh  sectional  headings  which  sIm-  U.  S.  A.,  Jui 

ply  announce  the  subjects  of  the  sections.     ""         ""'"" — 

headings  are  simple  summaries,  such  as 

Cn-ation,"  "The  Flood,"  "The  Temptation,"  sailed  November  a3d,  1836,  and  after  spending 

"The  Fall."  etc.    Versions  so  nrninged,  well  fl   few    monilis   at    Madras,    reached    Aladiim 

priutetl.  and  accompanied  by  itiii|>s  have  been  October  Sth,    ISctT.      He    visited    the    United 

published  In  Iliilliin,  Sesulo,  Malagas!,  French,  States  in  Iffil  and  1867,    At  Tirumungalum  he 

and  Dutch,  and  tliey  have  been  well  received,  opened  a  boarding-school  for  beys.    From  that 
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(lay  he  was  largely  engaged  with  the  ediicntional 
work  of  t!i«  district.  By  184^  the  boardiug. 
ttchiN)!  had  grown  Co  a  uij^li-grode  seiiiiunry, 
And  ia  1845  it  wan  removed  to  Pasumatal. 
Here  the  next  iweuty-lwo  yeai-s  of  his  life  were 
spent,  except  when  at  home  in  1850.  More 
than  200  young  men  passed  through  tlie  course 
of  study.  Fi:w  (^lasses  left  liim  iti  which  nearly 
all  were  not  Clirislians,  a  large  number  of  tliem 
eiigagiug  in  cvnugellstic  work,  aud  oChers  uccu. 

King  Louorahle  posts  in  goverument  service. 
;  was  an  elBcient  mem&er  of  the  Revision 
Coinmiltee  of  the  Tamil  Bible.  A  short  lime 
before  his  death  he  had  the  joy  of  welcomiug 
his  youugest  son  with  his  wife  to  the  mission 
work  In  the  luDd  of  liis  birth.  He  died  at 
Tiriipuvuuam,  South  India,  November  38tli, 
1877,  aged  st-veuty.  and  in  the  forly-first  year 
of  his  missionary  service. 

Tranqiiebar,  a  lowu  in  British  India,  on 


Danes  until  1845  (with  Ihe  exception  of  a  few 
years),  wlien.  with  Serampur  iu  Bengal,  it  was 
sold  by  them  to  the  English.  Under  Dauish 
rule  it  was  a  place  of  some  jjolitlcal'  and  com- 
mercial importance,  which  m  recent  years,  by 
the  diversion  of  business  to  other  centres,  it  has 
almost  wholly  losL  The  population  iu  1881 
was  only  6,180,  of  whom  4,91fl  were  Hindus, 
Slohamniediius  820,  and  Christians  458.  Tlie 
great  interest  which  Trauquebar  possesses  for 
IIS  ciinsisls  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  place  where 
Frolestaut  missionary  effort  first  twgau  id  India. 
Here  liarthuloniew  Zlegenbalg  and  Henry 
Flnlschau,  the  pioneers  of  the  great  army  of 
Protestant  evangelists,  came  from  Denmark  in 
1706  and  founded  tlic  tli-st  Protestant  mission 
station.  They  Inboi-ed  under  the  greatest 
dilHculties.  and  yet  within  three  and  a  half 
years  a  Christian  community  had  been  gath- 
ered, ntimbeiing  160  persons,  which  rapidly 
grew.  The  piibTicatloa  of  books  was  begun  at 
ouce.  Ziegenbalg  completed  tlie  irauslation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  1711.  and  when  he 
died  in  1719  he  left  behind  him  u  translation  of 
Ihe  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  Book  of  RuUi. 
A  church  was  built  by  his  efforts,  which  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  its  site  having  been  under- 
mined by  the  sea.  The  mission  was  manned 
for  many  years  by  men  of  siipeiior  attainments 
and  character,  among  whom  was  the  great 
Schwann,  and  exerted  a  profound  intlnence  in 
Boiith  India,  For  a  lone  time  it  received  pecu- 
niary aid  from  Enffland  through  the  t^ociety 
for  Propagating  Oliristlan  Knowledge.  In 
1847  the  mission  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lelpslc  Evangelical  Lutlieraa  Mission,  and  Is 
still  vigorous^  maintained  by  that  body,  who 
have4l!4comn)nnicanls.  Protestants^t  and  near 
Tranquebar  iiuinberi'd  3,000  several  years  ago. 
There  are  in  the  sitme  area  about  1,200  Roman 
Catholics.  The  8.  P.  G.  have  a  work  there 
also,  conducted  by  4  native  workers,  with  1 
school  and  18  scholars. 

TranH-Cftucaslan  Turki  (Azerbijan 
Turkish)  Vertiloii.— The  Trans-Caucasian  be- 
longs to  the  Turki  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
family,  and  is  spolten  in  Truns- Caucasia,  Hussia, 
and  Northwest  of  Persia.    In  1843  the  Gospel 
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of  Matthew  was  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  translation  having 
been  made  by  Dr.  Pfander.  The  work  of 
translation  continued  wltli  the  aid  of  Mirza 
Femoldi,  who  translated  the  New  Testament, 
save  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  manu- 
script version,  after  being  revised  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  A.  Amirkhaniunz,  was  published  in 
1878,  together  with  the  Epistle  to  Ihe  Romans, 
which  the  reviser  had  ti'auslated.  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Sauerwein  and  Mr. 
Ainirkbaniauz.  Some  years  ago  Messrs.  Rhea, 
Labaree,  and  Van  Norden,  American  mission- 
aries in  Persia,  undertook  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  this  dialect.  AfterMr.  AmirkliBnIanz 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1883, 
the  American  missionaries  gave  up  their  version, 
aud  united  with  the  translator  in  a  final  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  there  should  be 
but  one  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Trans. 
Caucasian  language.  After  all  dialectical  and 
orlhographicalditterences between  the  language 
as  spoken  in  Northern  Persia  and  other  Tur£  - 
speaking  districts  had  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, the  Britislk  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
commenced  the  publication  of  an  octavo  edition 
of  the  wliole  Bible,  consisting  of  2,500  Old 
Testaments  and  5,000  New  Testaments,  one 
half  to  be  bonnd  up  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  one  half  to  be  issued  ^parately.  The 
printing  was  commenced  at  Leipsic  In  1866, 
proofs  being  read  by  the  translator  at  Oienbnrg 
(whither  he  had  tJeen  exiled  by  the  Russian 
Government)  and  Dr.  Sauerwein  at  Banteln, 
aud  completed  in  1888. 

Tranpvnal,  is  a  term  which  is  often  used 
to  designate  the  territory  also  called  the  South 
African  Republic,  w^hich  is  described  under 
the  article  on  Africa. 

Travancore,  a  native  state  in  India,  oc- 
cupying the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  Its  limits  of  north  latitude 
aie  8°  4'  aud  10°  22',  and  of  east  longitude 
76°  12'  aud  77'  38 .  Its  boundaries  are:  on  the 
noHh  the  native  state  of  Cochin;  on  the  east  the 
British  distiicis  of  Madura  and  Tinuevelli,  be- 
longing to  the  Madras  presidency,  from  whicii 
districts  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain  range; 
on  the  south  and  west  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  The 
length  of  Travancore  from  north  to  south  is  174 
miles,  aud  Its  greatest  breadth  7-1.  It  embraces 
an  area  of  6,730  square  miles,  with  a  popuiatloa 
of  3,401,158  in  1881;  73  per  cent  were  Hindus, 
about  31  per  cent  (498,5421  Christians,  and  a 
trifle  over  6  per  cent  were  Mohammedans.  The 
Cliristian  population  includes  a  large  number 
of  adherents  of  the  old  Syrian  Church  of  Mala- 
bar,—more  than  half  of  the  whole;  nearly  a 
third  are  Romauists,  and  the  remaindei'  Piotes- 
tants.  As  to  language,  Mnlayaiim — a  Dravid- 
Ian  tongue  allied  to  Tamil— is  used  by  about 
four  fifths  of  the  people,  aud  Tamil  by  the  rest. 
The  cliief  town  and  capital  isTrivandnim,  with 
ft  population  of  41,178,  Travancore  has  been 
ruled  fi-om  lime  immemorial  by  Hindu  princes 
of  approved  orthodoxy.  It  has  never—like  all 
the  rest  of  India— cotne  at  any  time  under  tlie 
sway  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  it  was  attacked  by  Tippu, 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish, successfully  resisted  him.  Treaties,  made 
early  iu  this  century  witli  the  English,,  have 
firmly  cemented  this  old  connection,  and  made 
English  ioUuence  powerful  within  its  borders, 
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though  there  was  armed  opposition  in  1809. 
Tlie  relation  between  the  Anglo-Indiuu  Govern- 
ment and  the  native  states  like  Traviincore  has 
been  sufflcieotly  explained  in  the  article  '•  Native 
■  Stales."  An  English  veaident  is  maiutaiueii  at 
tLe  court  of  Ihe  JiahanijaL  (Itiug)  ot  Travaucore, 
and  anannmil  tribute  is  paid  to  the  "paramount 
power."  The  Governmeul  of  Travaucore, 
though  Hindu,  Is  iiitelligeut,  etlicieut,  and 
progressive.     Its  uative  rnlers  liave  studied  lo 

fKid  advantage  the  example  set  them  by  the 
nglish  rulers  of  adjacent  regions.  There  is  a 
good  sysiem  of  educalion  iu  vogue,  as  a  result 
ot  which  Ihe  people  of  Travaucore  show  about 
as  high  an  average  of  intelligence  and  as  large 
a  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write 
as  many  British  provinces  iu  India.  The  people 
arechiefly  agricultural;  rice,  the cocoanut  palm, 
and  pepper  are  the  principal  productions,  aud 
the  exports  are  largely  derived  from  the  cocoa- 
out  tree,  though  pepper,  giuger,  cardamom, 
timber,  and  some  other  articles  are  incluiled 
among  them. 

The  forma  of  Hindu  worship  usual  through- 
out India  are  practised  in  Ti'avaucore,  miugltd, 
however,  lo  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  the 
riles  oE  demon -worship,  which  prevails  ex- 
tensively in  South  India  aud  Ceylon,  especially 
among  ihe  aboriginal  tribes.  This  demon- 
worship  was  thai  originally  practised  by  Ihe 
early  tribes  of  India;  and  when  advancing 
waves  of  Aryan  conquest  drove  these  primal 
settlers  to  the  mountains,  or  pushed  lliein  far  lo 
the  south,  Iheir  religion  was  with  them  con- 
centrated, as  11  were,  in  those  localilies.  and  has 
since  lingered  in  them.  To  a  large  extent  the 
Aryans  (or  Hindus)  incorporated  the  aborigines 
into  tlieir  own  system,  assigning  to  Ihem  the 
low  social  siatiiB  ot  laborerK.  or  Sliudras:  and 
many  of  iheir  demon -dtiiles  were  received  Into 
the  Hindu  pantheon,  and  their  old  rites  made 
permissible  for  Hindus.  Thus  the  Hinduism  of 
Travaucore,  and  indeed  of  all  South  India,  be- 
came mingled  and  corrupted  with  these  aborig- 
inal notions  and  rites  to  a  liegree  not  uoliccd 
elsewhere.  Missionaries  in  Travancore  have 
had  10  encounter  among  Iheir  convens  fur  more 
of  (he  degrading  power  of  these  old  habits  and 
associations, rooted  in  this  ancestral  demonolatrj, 
than  Ibcir  fellow-laborers  among  Hindus  in 
other  regions. 

Travancore,  and  lis  sister  kingdom,  Cochin, 
which  adjoins  it  in  the  nortli,  are  famous  as  the 
home  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  branch  of  tlie 
Christian  Church ,  usually  known  as  the  "  Syrian 
Church  of  Malabar,"  Malabar  being  the  name 
applied  for  many  centuries  to  the  strip  of  coast 
embracing  the  kingdoms  named  and  the  British 
district  just  norih  of  them.  The  oilglii  of  this 
church  is  doubtful.  The  tradilious  current 
among  the  people  go  back  lo  ihe  preaching  of 
Thomas,  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century;  but 
scholars  suppose  that  a  small  colony  from  Anti- 
och  (Syria)  may  have  landed  here  in  the  411i 
century.  The  church  is  Syrian  in  doctrine  and 
ritual,  maintaining  the  Nestorian  lype  of  Chris- 
tology.  and  is  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Anti- 
och,  though  the  Romanists  have  iried  hard  to 
subject  it  to  the  Pope,  and  did  succeed,  in  159B, 
In  detaching  some  80,000  members  from  the 
patriarch,  and  in  thus  forming  a  Romo-Syriau 
community,  which  is  still  allowed,  however,  to 
retain  the  Syrian  ritual  and  language.  The 
remainder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poiiulalioa 
represenis  chiefly  the  resultsof  Francis  Xavier  s 
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missionary  activity  in  the  IBlh  century.  The 
existence  of  this  ancient  Syrian  Church  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Rev,  Ur.  Bucliiinan 
(then  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Oomjwiiy  at 
Tinnevelli).  and  at  Ills  urgent  suggestion  ilie 
Church  Missionary  Society,  in  1819,  sent  mis- 
sioiiaries  lo  labor  among  itx  members.  At  lirst 
the  Syrian  priests  co-operateil  with  them,  hui  in 
1838  sigus  of  hosiility  appeared,  which  cul- 
minated iu  the  Syrian  Metraii  (or  Me1ro|>oliliin) 
dissolving  all  connection  wilh  the  English  mis- 
sionaries. Since  tlieu  Ihe  Chiii'ch  Mission  lias 
devoted  iis  attention  lo  the  people  at  large, 
with  the  most  gratifying  resulls,  dniwing  their 
converts  from  the  old  cliurcli  iu  part,  but  very 
largely  from  Hindus,  and  especially  from  cer- 
tain low  casles. 

The  London  Slissiouary  Socieiy's  operations 
iu  Travaucore  began  iu  1806,  Hev.  Air.  Ringel- 
laube,  a  Gernian,  joined  one  of  Ihe  lirst  com- 
[lanies  which  this  Society  seul  to  India.  lie 
resided  first  at  Trantinebar,  under  tlie  protection 
of  tlie  Danish  Govemmeni,  at  a  peiiod  when 
the  East  India  Company  frowned  on  all  mis- 
sionary ojiei-alions  within  their  own  lerrllorics. 
His  attention  was  drawn  lo  Travancore  by  see- 
ing two  or  thive  persona  from  that  country,  one 
of  whom  evinced  great  interest  in  Cliristianily, 
and  begged  for  tlic  services  of  a  missionary  to 
teach  Ills  people.  Ringcltaubc  accci>teil  the 
iiiviiatiun,  and  was  greatly  assisted  in  getting  & 
foothold  in  Travaucore  by  Col.  Macaulay,  then 
British  resident  at  Trivandrum,  The  Orst  sta- 
tinn  was  nt  Meiladi,  Ringe1taul>e  lalx>red  until 
1816,  when,  having  baptized  some  900  persons, 
he  left  his  work  in  the  hands  of  a  native  cate- 
chisi,  and  retired  from  India  with  broken 
health.  Nothing  Is  known  of  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  1818  other  missionaries  arrived.  Col. 
Miinro  was  iliin  resident,  and  continued  the 
aid  of  the  mission  which  his  predccessoi'  had 
begun;  without  such  aid  from  llie  represeula- 
tive  of  Brliisli  power  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
mission  coulil  have  started  in  the  face  of  Hindu 
opposition  ou  tlie  part  of  the  Brafimiins  and 
the  Hindu  Government.  Tlie  converts  mpldly 
increased— largely  from  among  the  low-casle 
Bhanars.  From  1837  to  1880  violent  persecu- 
tion was  experienced;  and  the  )ow-casie  people 
in  Travancore  have  never,  unless  perhaps  re- 
cently, been  admitted  to  tlie  privileges  of  the 
public  schools  maintained  by  the  governmeul. 
The  progress  of  the  mission  In  late  years  liasbeeu 
rapid,  and  its  usefulness  great.  Iu  1838  It 
was  allowed  to  begin  a  station  at  Ti'ivandruni, 
the  capital;  and  since  1844  it  has  di'awn 
many  converts  from  the  higher  casles.  Rev. 
Samuel  Mateer,  one  of  Its  mosi  distinguished 
members,  published,  in  18T1,  a  full  account  of 
the  country  and  people  of  Travancore,  with  his- 
torical sketches  of  missionary  work  within  ils 
borders,  under  the  title  "  The  Land  of  Charily." 

Trebizoiitl,  a  city  on  liie  Black  Sea,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is,  by  reason  of  Its  location,  an 
important  centre  for  Ihe  trade  from  Persia  and 
Central  Asia  to  Europe.  The  climate  Is  tem- 
perate, aud  its  location  is  picturesque.  The  ciiy 
is  divided  Inio  the  old  quarier,  inhabited  by 
Turks;  the  more  modem,  or  Chrisliiin  quarter; 
and  the  commercial  quarter.  The  harbor  Is 
not  very  deep,  nor  is  it  well  prolected.  Cara- 
vans start  from  iiere  for  Peit-ia  and   Ceiili'al 
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tiou  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F  M  ,  1  medical  mission-     years)  been  distributed  am  ng  Jewsi 


vife. 

Trevundrum,  a  town  1u  the  Travimcore 
district,  Soutli  India,  near  Cape  Conioriii; 
lias  60,000  iuliabitauls  Mission  station  of  the 
L.  M.  S;  1  missionary  and  wife,  4  native  pastors, 
4oLlier  preachers.  46  out  stations,  1 ,  690  scholars, 
witb  an  iuslitute  for  girls  of  the  higher  castes. 

Tricliliiopoll,  a  city  iu  Madras,  India, 
on  the  Caveri  River,  58  miles  from  tiic  sua; 
IHS  miles  southwest  or  Madras  City.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  historic  interest,  iiaving  been  the 
scene  of  many  well-known  sieges,  etc.,  of  which 
the  font  Heat  ions  are  Intereisting  evidences.  It 
is  well  ICDOWn  for  its  cigars,  aiid  for  its  pe- 
culiar and  beautiful  gold  jewelry.  Populuilon, 
84,449.  Hiodus,  Moslems,  Chnstiaus.  Heber, 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  is  buried 
here  (1826),  and  the  place  is  tbe  scene  of  great 
missionary  activity.  Mission  stations:  S.  P.  G.; 
2  missionaries,  1  missionary's  wife,  t  female 
missionary,  84  uative  helpers,  39  schools.  1,118 
scholare.  Leipsic  Evangelical  Lutheran  So- 
ciety; 261  communicants,  193  scholars.  Wes- 
leyau  J[issiouary  Society;  IS  missionaries,  S 
uative  belters,  100  church-members,  6  Sundny- 
schools,  aioscholara,  9  day-schools,  570  scholars. 

Trichur,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Travan- 
core  district,  Madi-as,  South  lodia.  A  station 
of  the  C.  M.  S,  together  with  Kunnankulam, 
under  the  charge  of  1  missionary.  There  are 
"■'"    "  '!,  5  schools,  239  scholars. 


Trliil<la<l,  a  colony  belonging  to  Great 
Brilain,  iu  tlie  West  Indies,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
Venezuela,  noi-tli  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
Area,  1,754  square  miles.  Population,  189,.'}6S 
<1888).  Temperature,  70'  to  m°  Faiirenheit. 
Soil  fertile.  Capital,  Porl-of- Spain.  Mission 
field  of  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land; 3  mlssionai'ies, — with  slalions  at  Porl-of- 
Spiiin,  Arouca.  and  &in  Fernando,^  churches, 
879  church- mem  I  lei's,  600  scholars.  There  are 
191  schools,  16,000  pupils,  under  the  Govern- 
ment grant  of  £16,783.  The  Queen's  Royal 
College  has  65  students.  Tlie  Roman  Catholics 
have  also  a  college  with  230  students,  Tobago 
(area,  114  square  miles)  Is  Included  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Trinidad. 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  Head- 
quarters, 7  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London, 
K.  U.,  Kngland.— nie  Trinitarian  Bible  Society 
WHS  orgauizetl  iu  1831,  for  the  circulation  of 
the  Word  of  God,  translated  from  the  originals 
only,  lo  the  exclusion  of  all  versions  from  the 
Vulgate.  The  term  "Trinitarian"  expresses 
the  religions  views  of  all  its  members.  No 
person  is  admitted  lo  the  management  of  the 
Society  who  denies  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement.  Tlie  work  of  the  Society 
is  chielly  in  those  coumries  iu  which  the  Vul- 
gate or  Romish  versions  most  abound.  It  has 
prepared  a  Spanish  Bible  in  several  editions, 
and  a  Portuguese  Bible  with  references.  The 
lirst  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Breton 
language  (see  Breton  Evangelical  Mission) 
was  printed  by  the  Society;  also  Salkinsoii's 
Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  100,000copie3  have  alrendy  (within  three 
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The  Society  avoids  colportage  as  far  is  pos- 
sible. Its  work  of  distr  b  iti  n  be  ng  mainly 
carried  on  by  agents  of  oti  er  soc  elies  In 
the  year  1898  its  grants  and  sales  of  B  bles, 
New  Testaments,  and  po  t  ni  (m  21  diHerent 
languages)  amounted  lo  93  8  9 

Trlpatur  (Tiruwitur),  a  town  in  the  Salem 
district,  Madras,  Inaia,  137  miles  southwest  of 
Madras.  Climate  dry,  hoL  Population.  Hindus, 
Moslems,  Languages,  Tamil,  Hindustani,  Te- 
lugu.  Natives  prosperous;  occupation,  agricul- 
ture. Musion  station  L.  M.  S.  (1861);  1  mis- 
sionary, 18  native  helpei«,  4  out-statious.  1 
church,  42  cUurch-niembers,  2  schools,  144 
scholars. 

Tripoli.— 1.  A  seaport  town  of  Syria,  on 
tbe  Mediterranean,  40  miles  north-northeast  of 
Beirut,  70  miles  northwest  of  Damascus.  It^  is 
one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Syria,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  many  gardensand  groves  of  orange 
and  other  fruit  trees,  but  the  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  Is  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  un- 
healthful  at  certain  seasons.  Populatiou,  16,000. 
one  half  Greek  Catholics.  Mission  station  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (North);  3  mission- 
aries and  wives.  2  female  missionaries,  1  school, 
106  pupils. 

2.  The  capital  of  the  Turkish  possession  of 
same  name  In  Africa  (see  Tripoli  under  Af- 
rica); has  a  population  of  30,000.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  North  Africa  Mission  (1887).  with 
two  missionaries,  who  do  evangelistic  and 
medical  work.  Living  is  cheap  ana  the  climate 
"splendid;  not  at  all  hot,  rarely  above  87°,  never 
above  90°,  Fahrenheit."  and  more  Inlmrers  are 
gi-eatly  needed.    (See  North  Africa  Mission.) 

Trowbridge,  Tillman    Conklhi,  b. 

Michigan.  U.  8.  A..  January  28th,  1881;  studied 
at  Romeo,  Mich.;  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor;  and  Union  Theological  Seminan'. 
Appointed  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
1856,  and  sailed  for  Constantinople.  He  made 
a  long  tour  with  Rev.  Mr.  Dunmore  through 
Northern  Armenia.  Returning  to  Constan- 
tinople in  1881,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Dr,  Elias  Riggs.  He  had  charge  of  the  cily 
work  of  Constantinople  for  over  sis  years,  and 
In  1868  was  transferred  to  Marash  to  assist  in 
the  instruction  of  the  Theological  Semiuary. 
In  1873  he  visited  England  and  America  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Central  Turkey  College  de- 
cided upon  for  Aintab.  Having  prosecuted 
this  work  with  vigor  and  success,  he  returned 
in  1876  to  Aintab,  and  was  appointed  president 
of  the  college.  From  that  time  lo  bis  death, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  England 
to  solicit  funds  for  the  college,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  energy  to  promoting  its  interests,  as 
well  as  lo  the  material,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  people  of  Turkey.  Having 
completed  the  college  examiuaiioiis  and  com- 
mencement exercises,  be  attended  In  July  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Turkey  Mission 
at  Marash  In  his  usual  health,  and  took  part  in 
the  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper  with  ap- 
parent ease.  In  attempting  to  leave  the  I'oom 
soon  after  the  service,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
walk,  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  in  less  than  half 
nil  hour  his  left  side   was  wholly  paralyzed. 
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TROWBRIDOE,  TILUDIAN  C.  4] 

a ud  lie  could  niter  ouly  bulf-«Lliciiln.le(l  raono- 
syllHbles.  Hb  died  fo\ir  diiys  :ifter,  July30ih, 
1888.  The  reuudns  wit«  liiki-ii  to  Aiuiab. 
"Au  immeDse  congregation  of  nil  untionalillcs 
and  religion  a  listened  atteulivety  to  the  words 
spoken,  and  with  many  espressions  of  grief 
followed  tilt!  body  to  tlie  grave  iu  the  comer  of 
llie  college  groiiuds."  JVlr.  Fuller  ol  Aintnb, 
speaking  of  Tiis  couuecliou  with  tLe  college, 
says:  "In  this  work  his  wide  acquaintance 
witb  inflneutial,wealthy,  aud  philanlliropic  men 
and  women.  Ills  well-known  integrity  aud  good 
judgmeiit.  his  (^iikk  aud  contagious  sym- 
piiiliies,  his  unfading  cheerfulness  and  hope, 
his  ready  and  tireless  pen,  and  his  persuasive 
voieu  have  given  hiraa  wide  and  effective  influ- 
ence; aud  it  is  not  too  mitch  to  say  that  the 
college  owes  a  large  share  of  its  present  position 
and  nopefiilprospects  to  theeffortsbe  bus  made 
in  its  behalf.  ■■• 

He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Slichi- 
gan  University. 

Tsakoma,  a  town  in  North  Transvaal, 
South  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin 
Evangelical  Lutbeian  Society  (1874):  1  mis- 
sionary, 4  native  helpers,  4  out-slutions,  94 
church-members,  81  stdiolnrs. 

Tichoutshun,  a  town  in  Kwtmgtung, 
China,  northwest  of  Swatow.     Mission  atuliou 


Titln-cliHU,  a  prefectural  city  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kunauh,  China,  between  Han  Chung 
and  Lan-chau.  Mission  station  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  (18T8);  1  missionary  and  wife, 
4  female  missionaries,  1  native  helper,  1  cbiircli, 
28  cbuTch-members,  1  school,  30  echolars. 


TsinK-chuu  (Tsing-chew-fu),  a  prefectural 
city  in  Shantung,  China,  eu^t  of  the  Hoang  Ho, 
southwest  of  Cheefoo.  Mission  station  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society;  there  are  in  the 
district  13  missionaries,  55  sub-slatlons,  1,033 
communicants. 


Tslng-klanicpu,  a  station  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (South)  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kiangsu,  China,  not  far  from  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Medical  work,  evangelistic  work  in  the  country 
along  the  Qrand  Canal  as  far  north  aa  Shantung, 
and  school  work  are  eneigetically  carried  on 
by  the  2  missionaries  and  their  wives,  I  medical 
missionary,  and  1  female  missionary. 

Tsiin-hua,  a  city  of  the  second  class  in 
Northeast  China,  in  the  province  of  Chihli,  60 
miles  east  of  Peking,  ou  the  great  road  to  Mnn- 
chuiia.  Tlie  city  is  reached  by  a  railroad  from 
Tien-tsin  to  the  Kai-Ping  Mines.  Mission 
station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North),  opened  in  1883i  3  missionaries  and  their 
wives.  1  female  missionary,  4  native  workers, 
35  church-members,  1  school,  21  scholars.     Be- 


»  TULU   VERSION 

sides  tlie  evangelistic  work,  whicli  extends  over 
a  large  area,  the  medical  work  form:;  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  this  mission. 

TuUinolli,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  east 
of  the  Society  Islnnils,  Polynesia;  is  visited  by 
missionaries  fi'om  the  other  islimdsoC  Polynesia. 
They  were  acquireiiby  Prance  in  1880,  togethei' 
witb  tbe  Oambier  IsLuids,  and  form  part  of  the 
French  establishments  iu  Oceania.  The  two 
groups  have  an  area  of  890  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  5,946. 

Tiikudh  Vertiiuii,— The Tukiidh  belongs 
to  the  languages  of  Nonh  America,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  Tukndli  or  Louclieu.x  Indians, 
"■i  the  \ukon  River,  Alaska.     The  llev.  K. 


undertook  u  translation  of  the  New  Teslanient 
into  their  vernacular,  of  which  tlie  tour  G<ispel8 
with  St.  John's  Epistles  were  publislic<I  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  London  in 
1874,  The  printed  parts  were  revised  liy  the 
translator,  and  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testameul  translated,  aud  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  issued  by  the  same  Society  in 
1885.  Mr.  SIcDonald  is  now  engaged  on  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament.  As  for  the  Indians 
who  speak  the  language,  and  for  whom  the 
version  is  made,  it  may  be  stated  tiiat  tliey  are 
scattered  over  100,000  square  miles  of  a  desolate 
region  ou  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Theyiiave  all  been  brought  under  Christian  in- 
fluence, and  baptized.  Other  tribes  speak  a 
cognate  language,  and  the  version  will  circulate 
among  them.  U;>  to  March  81st,  1889.  4,886 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  disposed  of. 

iSpecimen  tmrse.    John  8 :  16.) 

Kwuggub  yoo  Vittukooehanchyo  nunh  kug 
kwikylt  kettinizhin,  tih  Tinji  chihlblug  rzl 
kwuntlnnlsht  chootyin  tie  ylh  kyinjizhit  rsyet- 
telgititeiya  kkwa,  k9  sheggu  kwundui  tettiya. 

TulbaKb,  a  town  in  West  Cape  Colony, 
Africa,  75  miles  northeast  of  Ch[m;  Town. 
Population.  546.  Mission  station  of  the  Itheuisli 
Missionary  Society;  S  missionaries,  1  single  lady, 
8  native  workers,  39.5  church-members,  184 
day-scholars. 

Twiu  Vcrnlon.— The  Tulu  belongs  lo  the 
Dravidian  family  of  non-Aiynn  languages,  and 
is  spoken  iu  part  of  Sonlh  Kanara,  in  ilic  Ma- 
dras presidency,  by  about  half  a  million  of 
people.  Till  recently  there  was  no  literature 
III  the  Tulu  language,  except  some  legends, 
written  on  jialm-leaves  in  the  Malayalam  char- 
acter.    Jlr.  Grainer,  one  of  the  Uasle  mission- 


it  important  Inflaence  in  tt 


afterwards  aided  by  Messi-s.  Ammami  and 
BUhrer.  An  edition  of  tbe  four  Gospels  was 
lithographed  as  soon  as  completed  The  i-e- 
maiuder  of  the  New  Testament  was  com|>leied 
iu  1847.  Mr.  Ammann  revised  his  vci-sion  in 
1850,  but  tbe  MS.  was  destroyed  by  fire.  His 
subsequent  version  was  printed  in  1858.  Inac- 
curacies  in  the  edition  made  a  revision  necessary 
„_j ,-„;,._ 1. ,3  formed  in   1884! 
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Id  1888    the  revised  vorsioo  was  published. 

under  Ibe  auspices  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary, 

{Specimen  verse.    Johu  3  ;  16.) 

Tumkur,  a  town  in  Mysore  district,  Ma- 
dras, India.  Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Jletiodist  Missionary  Socioiy  (1857);  1  mis- 
sionarj,  1  assistant,  147  church- memt>ers,  5 
Sun<lay-scliOols,  143  scholai's,  17  day-schools, 
1,048  scholars. 

Tunapnna,  a  town  in  Northwestern 
Trinidad,  due  east  from  Port  of- Spain.  Mission 
station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland; 
I  missionary,  S5  scholars.     {See  Trinidad,) 

Tuliecho.— A  citj  in  CliibU,  Cliina,  at 
tbebena  of  navigation  on  (he  Peiho,  lit  miles 
east  of  Peking.     Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

F,  M.  {1867);  3  missionaries  and  wives,  1  phyri- 
ciun  and  wife,  2  female  missionaries,  Gordon 
Memorial  theological  school,  high  scbool,  37 
scholars,  hospital  and  dispensary,  1  church,  110 
ohurcli- members,  2  out-stations. 


west  of  Chefoo.  This  oily  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  places  for  Europeims  in  China.  Mis- 
sion stal  ion  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (North), 
1861;  5  missionaiies  and  wives.  1  medical  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  4  out-slatlons,  5  churches,  238 
members,  theological  seminary,  15  students, 
6  schools,  IKS  scholars.  Southern  Bnptist  Con- 
vention (I860);  3  female  missionaries. 

Tulll,  a  town  and  tract  of  country  in  Ma- 
dras, India.  Mission  station  of  the  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  Ontario  and  Quebec;  1  missionary 
and  wife,  8  oative  preachers.  3  teachers,  3  Bible- 
women,  1  church,  75  churcb-mejubers,  a  girls' 
bonnllng-school. 

Tlintv,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the 
same  name  in  Africa  (see  article  on  Africa),  is 
situated  on  tlie  western  side  of  a  kl<e  which 
separates  it  from  Its  port,  Goletta.  Tlie  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  14S,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  BuTOpeans,  the  rest  Moors, 
Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews.  Mission  station  of 
the  North  Africa  Mission  (1884);  3  missionaries 
and  wives,  8  female  missionaries.  Loudon 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Jeivs;  1  missionary,  1  school,  108  scholars. 

Turn,  a  town  among  the  Oaro  Hills,  Assam, 
on  the  Brahintiputrn  River.  Climate  hot  and 
unhealtliy;  90'  to  51°  F.  Population,  109,548. 
Kaee  and  laugimge,  Oaro.  Mission  station 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (1877);  2 
missionaries  and  wives,  3  female  missionaries, 
17  native  helpei's.  40  out-stationa.  10  churches, 
1,168  church-members,  a  seminary  for  native 
teachers,  50  schools,  1,670  scholars. 

Turkeitan,  or  Tartary,  are  terms  which 
have  been  loosely  applied  to  all  that  pari,  of 
Central  Asia  which  lies  fust  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
aouth  of  Siberia,  west  of  Manchuria  or  China, 
and  north  of  Tibut,  ludbi,   Afghanistan,  and 


kryaus  and  Monj 
former  piinci  pally- 
are  wandering  trib 
belong  the  l*iii 


11  TDRKBSTAH 

Persia.  These  names  are  gradually  falling  into 
disuse  as  the  formerly  unknown  plateaus  and 
steppes  of  Central  Asia  are  being  more  thor- 
oughly explored,  but  the  term  Turkestan  can 
still  l>e  retained  as  applying  to  that  part  of 
Central  Asia  which  Includes  three  divisions; 
(1|  West  Turkestan,  (3)  East  Turkestan,  and  (3) 
Jungaria. 

West  Turkestan  mcludes  m  its  temlory  the 
highlands  of  Tliian  Shau.  the  plains  of  the  Bal- 
kasli,  and  the  lowlands  between  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  Is  divided  into  Russian  Turk- 
estan, including^  the  provinces  of  Samarcaod, 
Ferganah,  Semiricbeusk,  Syr-Daria,  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Kokhaud:  the  Chinese  oases  of 
Kulja,  and  some  parts  of  Afghan  Turkestan. 
It  includes  nu  ai'ea  of  about  1,600,000  square 
miles,  with  apopulation  estimated  at  8,500,000, 
of  which  793, 0$i  square  miles  are  in  the  Russian 
provinces  or  depcudencles,  having  a  population 
of  over  3,500,000.  The  physical  features  of 
tins  large  area  vary  greatly — from  mountain 
peaits  of  perpetual  snow,  to  deep  gorges  and 
valleys  with  every  variety  of  climate  and  vege- 
tation. Prairies  and  lowlands  alternate  with 
deserts,  over  which  the  dry  winds,  at  tiniea 
scorching  hot,  and  then  again  icy  cold,  blow 
sand  or  snow,  and  Villght  all  vegetation.  The 
population  of  this  territory  is  very  mixed. 
'  "  'i  are  Iroth  found,  lie 
he  cities,  while  the  latter 
To  Uie  Turanian  group 
!,  Kirghiz,  Uzbegs,  and 
Sarts."  The  Mongolians  include  the  Kalmucks 
and  Torgoutes.  To  the  Aryan  race  belongthe 
Tajaks,  who  are  Sunnite  Mohammedans,  Per- 
sians, Britisit  Indians,  and  Russians.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  are  Kokhand,  Marghilan,  Tashkend, 
Khojend,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  The  two  latter 
have  each  from  80,000  to  100,000  inhabitants. 

East  Turkestan  includes  that  large  depression 
In  the  plateau  of  Eastern  Asia  which  lies  be- 
tween Western  Turkestan  and  those  parts  of 
Asia  which  have  received  distinctive  names,  and 
whose  boundaries  have  been  defined.  Its  boun- 
dary on  the  northwest  is  the  Thian  Shan  range; 
on  the  southwest  and  south  the  Kuenlun  moun- 
tains; on  the  southeast  to  Lake  Loh-uor,  the 
Allyn-Dagh;  and  on  the  northeast  the  moun- 
tains which  run  east-northeast  from  the  Thian 
Shan  range.  It  includes  a  territory  of  about 
46o,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,0011,000,  of  which  431,800  square  miles,  with  a 
jtopulation  of  580,000,  Is  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  climat«  is  severe;  there  is  no 
great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  the 
whole  district  is  very  sparsely  populated.  The 
few  Inhabitants  are  representatives  of  both  the 
Aryan  and  Turanian  groups  of  the  human  race. 
The  Mongol  element  predominates  towards  tlie 
northeast.  Turkish  mixed  with  Chinese  is  the 
prevailing  tongue.  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  are 
the  chief  towns. 

Jungaria  or  Sougaria  lies  to  the  north  of  East 
Turkestan,  and  is  a  deep  valley  leading  from 
the  lowlands  to  the  central  plateau.  It  in- 
cludes 147.950  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  61)0,000,  and  is  a  dependency  of  the  Chinese 

There  are  no  missionary  societies  at  work  in  , 
Turkestan.  The  only  Protestant  work  that  Is 
carried  on  Is  that  by  the  B.  and  F.  B.  8.  The 
Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Eazon-Turkl,  Kazak-Turki,  and 
Kaiasa-TurU. 
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Turkey,  or  the  Oltomau  Empire,  covers 
extensive  territories  of  Soutboaslern  Europe, 
"WesterD  Asia,  Notlhern  Africa,  aod  tlie  islands 
«f  tbe  Eastern  Mediterranean  aud  ^geao  Seas. 
Ill  Europe  and  Africa,  liowcver,  there  are  cer- 
tain tributary  SI  ales  which  are  ouly  nomiually 
a  part  of  the  Empire,  heing  either  autonomous, 
«r  under  the  geueral  supervision  of  European 
governments. 

Geographical  Extent,  Taking  first  the 
Empire  in  its  fullest  sense,  we  notice, — 

Turkey  ih  Europe.  This  covers  the  ex- 
tent of  country  stretching  from  tbe  Adriatic 
Sea  on  the  west,  across  the  Ualkan  Peniusula, 
to  liie  Black  Sea  on  the  east,  aud  iocludes 
the  districts  of  Albania.  Macedonia,  and  Adria- 
nople,  and  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  with 
Eastern  Koumelia. 

TORKEY  IN  Asia  is  bounded  ou  the  norlli 
by  the  Black  Sea,  on  Ihe  east  by  Russia  (Trans- 
Caucasia)  and  Persia,  on  the  south  b;  the  des- 
ert of  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  iEgean  Seas,  and  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bospborus.  Both  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  are  somewhat  vague,  tbe 
former  because  the  two  empires  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  a  satisfactory  line  through 
themouulains  of  Koordistan,  the  latter  because 
of  the  very  shadowy  nature  of  the  Sultan's 
authority  over  the  tribes  that  roam  the  border 
land  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

TCBKISH  PoBBBBaiONS  IN  AFRICA.  There  is 
no  definite  Turke;  In  Africa,  as  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  Sultan's  authority  being  limited  to 


iivislons  as  above,  we  find  tbe  totals  as  fol 

Immediatk  Posbessionb  of  the  EHmtE: 
Europe.  4,790,000 

Asia,  18,133,600 

Africa,  1,000.000 


Tributary  States: 

Europe,  8,154,876 

Africa,  6,817,365 

Mediterranean,  376,158 


Total, 


.  ..i,  each  quite  distinct  fr 
of  his  dominions;  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  including 
Barca  and  Fezzan. 

Islands  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
include  tbe  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Crete  aud 
Cyprus.  Ci'eteand  at)  Iheislands  of  the  Archi. 
pelago,  except  Samos,  areiucluded  in  the  tables 
among  tbe  Aalalic  possessions.  Samos  is  a  tribu- 
tary principality,  with  an  area  of  310  sq.  miles. 
Cyprus,  with  3.670  sij,  miles,  is  under  the  British 
Government,  which,  however,  pays  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Turkish  Government,  so  that  the 
island  is  fairly  included  in  tbe  Turkish  Empire, 
using  that  term  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Tabulating  the  whole  we  have  the  follow- 
ing:— 


fEDIATE  POBSBSSIONB  OF  TBE 

Empire; 

Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

63.850 
728.170 
898,873 
l,181,t 

m  sq.  m: 

Tribhtart  States; 

Europe,  87,860 

Africa,  400,000 

Mediterranean,      3,880 


Total,  1,6 


3  sq.  miles 


It  should  be  remembered  tiiat 
prepared  by  different  authorities  differ  very 
■widely,  owing  partly  to  the  diverse  views  held 
in  regard  to  the  political  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous sections,  and  partly  to  the  absence  of  ab- 
Holulely  accurate  measurements.  In  this  article 
the  figures  are  taken  in  tbe  main  from  the 
Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1890. 

JPopulation.    Following  the  same  general 


3,171,6 

Here,  too,  mere  estimates  are  possi 
census  in  the  East  is  in  a  great  degree 
maly,  and  although  the  Turkish  Gov 
has  taken  two,  ilseftorlshave  not  been  crowned 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  fact  that  in  some 
provinces,  especially  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
males  were  reported  as  30-50^  in  excess  of  the 
females,  indicates  tbe  ^reat  dilHculty  of  the 
census  taker.  For  a  division  of  these  totals 
among  tbe  different  races  and  religions,  see 
below. 

Divisions,  Albania,  Arabia,  Armenia.  Bul- 
garia, Egypt,  Koordistan,  and  Syria  are  de- 
scribed under  their  several  beads. 

European  Turkey  comprises  the  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Adrianople,  the  former  being 
really  a  continuation  of  Albania,  while  the 
latter  includes  the  great  plains  extending  from 
tlie  Rbodope  to  Constantinople, 

Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  high  plateaus,  varying  from  150  to 
300  miles  in  width,  and  about  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  Ihe  sea,  extending  from  the  Black 
Sea  on  tbe  north  to  Armenia  on  the  east,  and 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  on  the  south. 

General  Characteristics.  The  natural 
barriers  are  rendered  the  stronger  by  the  facts 
tliat  tbe  coast  lines  furnish  almost  no  harbors, 
the  mountains  few  passes,  and  those  mostly 
diflicnlt,  while  the  deserts  are  practically  un- 
limited. In  the  European  aud  Northern 
Asiatic  provinces,  tbe  country  is  mostly  a 
high  tableland,  broken  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tams,  and  interspersed  with  alluvial  river  basins. 
South  from  the  Taurus  lie  the  great  Mesopota- 
mian  and  Syrian  plains.  foUovvIng  tbe  course 
of  the  Buphratesand  Tigris,  while  the  Lebanon 
helps  to  raise  tbe  western  coasts  to  a  higher 
level.  Egypt  is  one  unbroken  plain,  and  In 
Tripoli  the  rocks  and  desert  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  which  shailpossess  tbe  land, 

ClimaU.  Tbe  Turkish  Empire  has  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  severe  cold  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  lo  the 
almost  equatorial  beat  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Bagdad.  In  the  greater  portion,  however,  It  is 
l«ra|>erate,  not  varyiug  very  much  from  that  of 
corresponding  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  general,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  may  be 
call^  hot,  and  the  sections  bordering  upon 
them  are  affected  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
winds  that  blow  over  their  plains.  Northern 
and  Eastern  Asiatic  Turkey  feel  the  cold  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
tbe  Zagros.  Central  Asia  Minor  is  temperate, 
its  great  plains  being  warm  in  summer  and  cold 
In  winter,  but  day  and  night  generally  equal- 
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ja  undoubtedly  greatly  affected 

by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  trees  over  the 
great  plains  and  even  most  of  the  mountains. 
TLe  soil  having  to  B  great  degree  been  washed 
down  into  the  plains  and  valTeys,  the  bills  and 
mountain  sides  arc  barren,  and  the  reUection  of 
tlie  sun  from  Ibem  in  summer  is  Intense.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  some  places,  as  Aintab, 
Oorfa,  Mardin,  and  Erzroom,  where  the  sum- 
mers are  very  hot.  Wlierever  there  is  cultiva- 
tion about  the  cities' as  at  Van.  Harpoot,  Mar- 
sovan,  Cesarea,  there  the  climate  is  more  equa- 
ble. Constantinople  is  temperate,  Smyrna  Is 
hot. 

Sou   and   Pfoductiana.    The  Turkish  Em- 

S're  intludes  prohably  some  of  the  most  fertile 
nd  on  the  globe.  From  the  plains  of  Bulga- 
ria to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris  the 
soil  is  wonderfully  rich.  The  people  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  great  central  table  land  of  Asia 
Minor  near  Cesarea  have  a  proverb;  "If  the 
■world  is  bungry,  Bozuk  can  satisfy  it,  but  if 
Bozuk  is  hungiy  tlie  world  is  not  sutllcienl." 
Tlie  wheat  ot  BulgBrin  and  Ruumelia  is  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  America 
Is  finding  dangerous  rivals  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Mesopotamia,  as  means  of  communication 
make  it  prolitable  to  bring  their  grain  to  the 
sea  shore.  Mesopotamia  is  especially  rich,  and 
any  one  who  goes  down  tiie  Tigris  by  raft  and 
watches  the  line  that  marks  the  depth  of  the 
rich  loam  in  the  river  banks  will  not  wonder  that 
empires  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity 
in  that  whole  section,  or  that  the  mountaineers 
of  Persia  looked  with  such  longing  eyes  on  the 
fields  of  Assyria.  Aside  from  wheat  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  Imrley  raised,  and  in  Eastern 
Turkey  a  good  deal  of  millet.  Kear  the  coast 
in  northern  Syria,  and  wllhlu  Asia  Minor,  cot- 
ton is  raised  lo  some  extent,  and  on  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia  Minor  there  aie  large  fields  of 
poppies  for  the  opium  trade.  The  common 
vegetables  are  rice,  cabbage,  onion,  turnip, 
and  okra,  but  the  potato  is  being  largely  Intro- 
duced. Tobacco  is  cuUivated  everywhere,  the 
best  coming  from  northern  Syria  and  European 
Turkey. 

Turkey  is  especially  rich  In  fruits.  Graphs, 
melons,  figs,  olives,  peaches,  pears,  quinces, 
pomegranates,  dates,  etc.  are  of  the  linest. 

In  European  Turkey  and  the  western  parts 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  there  are  large  vineyards, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  wine  is  made. 
This  is  generally  pure,  and  is  verj;  largely 
exported  to  Italy,  France,  and  Austria,  where 
it  is  fortified,  and  exported  again  as  French  and 
Italian  wines. 

the  shores  ot  the  Mec 
orchards  of  Smyrna  are  famous.  The  dried 
flg  of  commerceisa  somewhat  different  variety 
from  the  fresh  fig  that  is  so  largely  used  by  the 
people  of  the  land.  Dates  are  not  found  in 
numbers  north  of  Egypt. 

The  onlyseetionsof  forest  In  Turkey  are  on  the 
Rhodope  and  Balkan  Mountains  in  Europe,  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Zagros  about  Bitlis 
aud  Van,  and  a  portion  of  the  Taurus,  and  the 
valleys  leading  down  to  Alexandretta.  In 
these  forests  there  is  still  much  fine  limber, 
oak,  walnut,  and  sycamore,  but  elsewhere  al- 
most the  only  trees,  aside  from  the  fruit  trees, 
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are  the  cypresses  of  the  Moslem  ci 
the  poplars  and  willows  ibat  line  the  streams 
and  water  courses  near  cities  and  villages. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 

[>astu re-land,  and  wherever  one  goes  he  sees 
argeflocksof  sheep  and  goats  generally  making 
their  way  slowly  towards  the  sea-coast,  fiom 
the  mountains  of  Eoordlslan  and  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Turkey  is  very  great, 
but  has  never  been  developed,  so  thai  it  remains 
still  an  unknown,  scarcely  even  an  estimated, 
quantity.  Iron,  copper,  silvei-,  baryta,  coal, 
etc.,  are  mined  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but 
mostly  in  a  crude,  imperfect  way.  Fore^ 
capital  would  gladly  take  up  the  business,  but 
the  hostility  not  only  ot  the  goverauient.  but 
of  the  people,  is  an  almost  Insurmountable 
obstacle. 

Meam  of  Communicalion.  Previous  lo  the 
Crimean  war,  almost  the  only  roads  In  Turkey 
were  bridle  paths,  trodden  smooth  by  Ihe 
caravans  of  several  centuries.  In  n  few  places 
remnants  could  be  seen  of  old  Roman  cause- 
ways, but  the  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  the 
intervening  pitfalls  were  shunned  by  all.  ex- 
cept as  the  mire  by  the  side  was  so  deep  as 
to  be  really  impassable.  In  a  few  instances 
the  Sultans,  both  Seljuk  and  Ottoman,  made 
some  efforts  to  repair  these  causeways,  hut 
they  were  seldom  successful,  and  caravans  were 
forced  to  find  their  own  way  over  plains  and 
mountain  passes  as  best  they  might.  Every- 
thing was  carried  on  horses,  mules,  or  camels, 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  cart  or  carriage  was  un- 
known. As  the  country,  however,  wasopened 
up  to  foreign  enterprise,  one  of  the  first  things 
attempted  was  the  building  ot  roads  over  the 
great  routes  of  travel.  Of  tliese  there  were  five, 
four  connecting  the  western  coast  with  Bagdad, 
and  one  from  Treblznnd  on  Ihe  Black  Sea,  to 
Persia.  The  course  they  took  was  1.  Constan- 
tinople, via  NIcomedia,  Angora,  Sivas,  Diar- 
beklr,  Mardin,  and  Moosul.  3.  Samsoon  (on  the 
Black  Sen)  via  Ainasla,  Sivas,  etc.  3.  Smyrna, 
via  Konia,  Cesarea,  Diarbcklr.  4.  Aleian- 
dretla,  via  Aleppo,  Oorfa,  Diarbekir.  5.  Tre- 
blzond,  via  Erzroom  and  Van.  lo  Khoi,  and 
Tabriz.  There  were  numerous  other  routes, 
and  these  varied  somewhat,  but  in  general  they 
kept  a  straight  course,  and  were  those  followed 
by  caravans  and  travellers.  Along  all  of 
these  lines  work  was  commenced  in  sections, 
but  the  sections  seldom  connected.  There  was 
little  regard  paid  to  culverts  on  Ihe  mountain 
roads,  and  the  result  was  that  the  paths  re- 
mained. Thena  new  element  came  in.  After 
tlie  overthrow  of  Schamyl  (1859),  the  great  Cir- 
cassian leader,  multitudes  of  Circassians  found 
their  way  into  Afiia  Minor,  bringiug  with  them 
the  rough  carts  they  had  used  in  the  Caucasus. 
These  made  roads  for  themselves, and  gradually, 
as  renewed  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Turkish  government,  road  building  was  re- 
commenced, so  that  now  there  are  fairly  good 
carriage  roads  from  Trebizond  to  Erzroom,  and 
from  Samsoon  to  Diarbekir  and  Mardin;  while 
in  not  a  few  places  there  are  branches  from 
these  to  Important  cities. 

The  first  railroad  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  was 
from  Smyrna  to  Aidiu.  That  was  followed 
by  one  from  Smyrna  to  Manlsa,  and  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Nlcomedla.and  one  from  Merslne 
to  Adana.  All  of  them  have  been  somewhat 
extended,  but  not  as  yetto  any  great  length. 
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lu  Europpan  Turkey  the  first  railrond  ron- 
necied  llie  Danube  with  the  Black  Sea  ni  Kus- 
teQ<iji;  ihatwasfoUowedby  one  beiweeu  Viinia 
and  Houstchvik  counectiii!;  witli  out  to  Buch- 
arest and  VieuLiii:  one  fivm  Cousttinliuople  to 
Adriauople  aud  PhilippoLKilis,  now  exteuiled  to 
Sofia,  Pirot,  Alexiuatz.  Belgraile,  Peslh,  aail 
VieuuH:  and  one  from  Salonica  lo  Uscup. 

iVafiri  and  Telegraph  ArrimgemeMa  :~Th.ese 
are  entirely  ill  the  hauda  III'  the  rurkisli  Oovevu- 
meDI  as  fnr  as  tlJe  inieriur  is  toncerueil,  tiie 
mails  being  carried  oq  horseback,  under  the 
escort  of  an  armed  gimr<<.  CoQsiileriug  the 
metliud  of  carriage  the  rates  are  not  excessive. 
The  telegraph  bureiiu  is  fniily  well  managed. 

The  foreign  postal  service  Isa  curious  anomaly 
resulting  trom  the  peculiur  treaty  relations  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  various  pow'trs.  Accoixi- 
ing  to  the  "Oapilulatious,"e;ich  foreign  c<im- 
mimlty  iu  the  Empire  has  the  right  to  ils  own 

Ctnl  com  mimical  ion  w*ith  its  own  lands.  So 
g  as  there  was  no  regular  Turkish  service 
this  was  an  absolute  essential,  find  the  English, 
Prendi,  Auslriiin,  Russian.  Italian,  and  Greek 
Governmenls  established  post-offices  of  their 
own  in  the  vHrioiis  seaporls,  iiud  scut  iheir  own 
bagsof  mail-matter.  Previously  this  communi- 
cation was  simply  with  their  own  couuiries.  but 
us  the  iDtemiitiotial  |x>stnl  system  came  imo 
vogue,  eacii  pusl-otHce  took'  mail-muller  for 
every  countiy  in  the  Postal  Union.  By  that 
time  ihe  Turkish  Government  also  had  organ- 
ized a  complete  postal  system,  and  as  it  liad  been 
admitted  to  the  Postal  Uii ion  it  pressed  its  claim 
that  the  foreign  post-olBces  should  retire.  Some 
of  them  did.  but  Ihe  majority  have  not  ils  yet 

Social  Condition,  To  describe  in  detail 
the  mode  of  life  of  tlie  people  uf  Turkey  is 
scarcely  within  the  province  of  this  work.  Flic 
cily  life,  approaching  so  nearly  in  its  buti<lings, 
its  customs,  it.s  dress,  and  food  tothat  of  Europe; 
the  country  life  vriih  ils  adobe  houses,  some- 
limes  wiiba  single  room,  aomelimcs  more  pre- 
tentious with  its  upper  chHml)ers;  the  tent  life  of 
the  Koords,— have  all  been  descrilied  over  and 
over  again.  A  few  general  statements  will 
suffice  here. 

Except  in  the  [Kiorest  parts  of  the  Koordish 
mountains  and  in  some  of  the  villages  of  north- 
ern Syria,  or  Mesopotamia,  the  people  live  in 
comparative  comfort.  To  be  sure,  what  is 
ample  for  Ihem  Hcems  lo  the  foreigner  a  very 
meagre  supply,  but  it  is  still  true  as  a  rule  that 
tbey  are  in  comfort  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
bodily  needs  is  concerned.  Their  food  is  sim- 
ple, but  it  is  wholesome,  and  there  is  ordinarily 
enough  of  It.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  they 
Buffer  from  hunger,  except  as  drought  and  poor 
trsUBpunatJon  cause  famine.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  traveller  fails  to  Qnd  bread,  rice, 
milk,  and  some  meat  in  even  the  smallest  ham- 
let, or  the  poorest  hut.  Their  houses  are  rough, 
their  furniture  scanty,  their  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing coarse,  but  they  serve  usually  to  keep  them 
wiirm.  It  Is  when  sickness  and  old  age  bring 
weiikuess  and  distress  that  the  discomforts  priu- 
cl pally  appear.  Taken  as  a  class  the  Turkish 
pciisaiil,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  probably 
fares  as  well  as  the  peasimt  class  of  any  non- 
Christian  land;  in  some  respects  he  is  better 
off.  There  are  few  if  any  in  Turkey,  even  In 
the  great  cities,  as  wretched  as  are  the  miners 
of  I^rope  or  many  of  the  poor  of  London. 

If  we  look  now  to  the  relalions  of  the  different 


classes,  we  find  them  exceedingly  dcmocnuic. 
There  Is  no  aristocracy  In  Turkey.  There  Is 
absolnlely  nothing  to  liinder  a  farm-haiid  or  a 
pedler  from  becoming  Grand  Viiier,  if  he  be  a 
Moslem,  or  Patrintch,  if  he  be  Armenian  or 
Greek;  audshouldhelhiis  rise  he  will  never  Iiud 
his  low  liirtli  a  cause  of  stianie  or  regret.  Tlie 
cnstes  of  India  are  unknown,  and  equiilly  so 
are  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Persia,  which  forbid  ' 
a  Aloslem  to  cat  from  the  same  dish  as  a  Chris- 
tian. In  every  part  of  the  Empire  thei'C  is  the 
freest  inter-cominuuication  between  the  differ- 
ent races,  and  between  ihe  different  parisof  the 
same  race.  Not  that  this  intcr-communicatioii 
involves  good  feeling.  The  Turk  despises  the 
"dog  of  nChristiau;"  the  Armenian  hates  the 
Greek;  and  the  Jew,  Nusairiyeh  and  YcKidce, 
are  the  contempt  of  all,  lutermarringe  be- 
tween   ^[oslems  and  Ciiristians  is  unknown, 


of  the  families  of  different  r: 
yet  business  i-elations  and  social  courtesies  be- 
tween the  men  are  common,  and  In  that  one  is 
in  most  cases  just  as  good  as  any  oilier. 

SaM».  The  population  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire presents  some  very  interesting  features 
lo  Ihe  student  and  especially  to  tiie  missionary. 
To  (race  back  through  llie  centuries  the  intlii- 
ences  that  have  converged  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries,    and  have   resulted  in  the 
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ther  Jilohanimedan  or  Christian,  and  if 
we  assume  the  population  of  the  direct  posses- 
sions of  the  empire  to  be  about  22.000,OOU,  we 
sliall  have  about  16,000.000  Huhammednns and 
6,000,000  Christians.  Botii  Mohammedans  and 
Chiislians,  however,  include  widely  dlllei-etit 
races.  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  hardly 
more  diverse  ttian  are  Turks  and  Allmnions; 
Jacobites  and  Bulgarhms,  are  as  tittle  alike  as 
are  Koords  and  Kabyles.  This  great  diversity 
gives  rise  to  much  of  the  misconception  In  re- 
gard to  the  country,  its  history,  and  its  politi- 
cal relalions.  We  note  now  these  different  mces 
very  briefly. 

I.  JloHAMMEDANs.  1.  The  Turks  proper,  or 
Oltomiins  or  Osmanlis,  as  tbey  call  themselves. 
The  word  Turk  Is  a  general  term  applied  al- 
most indiscriminately  to  the  general  Tartar 
races,  that  from  different  sections  of  Central 


..  ..  _ Europe.  They  include  the  Otto- 
mans, Seljuks,  Turkomans,  etc.  We  have  to 
do  now  with  that  pnrticnlar  tribe  of  Ottomans 
orOsnianlis,  so  called  from  their  leader  Otto- 
man or  Osman,  who  first  established  them  in 
power,  and  whose  tomb  Is  one  of  the  saciral 
places  of  the  city  of  Uroosu.  As  has  been 
said,  only  estimates  are  possible,  but  if  llie 
number  of  Ottoman  Turks  be  put  at  9,000,000, 
it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  Tbey  are 
found  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  comparatively  few 
living  In  European  Turkey,  or  iu  Koordlstjiu, 
AlesopolMnia,  or  Syria.  The  so-called  Turks 
of  European  Turkey  are  mostly  Albanians 
or  Slnvs  who  have  accepted  Islam,  of  Koord- 
IsOin  Koorda,  of  Syria  Syrians  or  Arabs.  This 
fact  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind  In  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  Ottoman  Turk.  "  The 
unspeakable  Turk"  of  the  Batak  massacres  In 
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Bulearia  was  a  Pomak,  Moslem  Bulgarian;  of 
tlie  Dnize  maasacres  of  Syria  an  Arab.  The 
OtlomaD  peasant  of  Asia  Mioor  is  a  man  fur 
[IlflereDt  from  ihe  oiiiinary  conceirtion.  As 
a  nile  quitv  peacefully  incliued,  a  hard  worker, 
II  failhful  servaut,  courleous  auil  (liquified  in 
his  beaiJDg,  rather  proud  of  his  assumed  supe- 
riority to  the  "  pieanoesses  of  bis  Christian 
fellows,"  there  is  still  an  iiilicrcot  elemeut  of 
fui-ocil^  iu  his  nature,  aud  wheu  religious 
fanaticism  Is  roused,  his  fatalism  makes  liiin 
n  most  dreaded  euemy.  The  Ottoman  of  the 
city  is,  however,  quite  a  dilferent  iiian;  with  as 
much  Christian  aa  Tartar  blood  i[i  his  veins, 
and  influenced  by  the  strife  of  Western  with 
Eastern  civilization,  studiously  i>olite,  easily 
adapting  himself  to  Ihe  circumstances  of  his 
associates,  he  develops  a  power  of.  iutrigue,  a 
facility  for  deccplioii.  iin  unblushing  delight  iu 
bribery  that  makes  him  ihe  scoru  of  his  ijturdy 
compatriot  of  Aualolia.  There  are  notable 
exceptions,  but  as  a  rule,  and  this  is  the  testi- 
mony of  lliose  who  have  travelled  most  in  the 
interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Ihe  native  un- 
adulterated Ottoman  Turk  is  a  man  with  many 
noble  cbnracteristics,  and  presenting  great 
possibilities  for  Cliristiun  Influence.  Of  the 
other  elements  making  up  Ihe  Moslem  popu- 
lation the  most  important  races  in  Asia  are 
the  Arabsand  Koords,  io  Europe  the  Albanians, 
They  are  spoken  of  more  fullyin  the  arlicleson 
Syria.  Koordlstan,  aud  Albania.  As  a  rule  they 
are  hoKiile  to  the  Turks,  feeling  that  the  latter 
are  opiiressoi-a,  aud  even  Iheir  recognition  of  the 
Sultan  or  Culipb    is  weakened   by    the   race 


lug  the  Circassians  proper  and  the  Lazes  who 
have  been  driven  by  Russian  rule  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  Asia  Minor.  They  furnish  the  most 
turbulent  element  of  ihe  population,  and  byfar 
the  greater  amount  of  the  depredations  com- 
mitted in  Asia  Minor  are  by  llieni.  There  are 
also  large  numbers  of  Turkomans  (another 
Turkish  I'.ice),  chiefly  found  in  nonhem  Syria. 
The  Druzes  aud  Nusoiriyeh  of  Syriii  and  the 
Yezidees  of  Mesopotamia  are  especially  de- 
Bcribed  under  those  headings.  They  probably 
represent  the  small  remnant  of  ihe  ancient 
paganism  of  the  Levant  which  has  accepted 
the  form  though  not  the  spirit  of  Mohauime- 
danism.  The  original  races  of  Asia  Minor  are 
represented  among  the  Mohammedans  by  a 
number  of  tribes,  of  somewhat  uncertain  ex- 
tent and  character,  found  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ihe  western  part.  Such  are  the  Yuruks 
(or  Nomads)  of  Bithynia,  and  the  Xeibecks  of 
the  region  of  Smyrna.  The  Kabyles  of  Tri- 
poli in  Africa,  of  the  Berber  race  (q.v.),  are 
scarcely  recognized  as  Turkish  subjects. 

II.  CmtisTiANB.  These  include  the  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Syrians.  Jacobites,  Copis,  Bul- 
garians and  Protestants.  The  Armenians  are  a 
race  by  themselves,  as  distinct  tO'day  as  at  any 
time  in  their  history.  Formerly  occupying 
the  northeastern  pail  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  they 
have  spread  until  they  are  found  all  over  Asia 
Minor  (see  Armenia).  The  Greeks  are  found 
chiefly  In  western  Asia  Minor  and  along  the 
shoresof  the  Black  Sea.  They  too  have  kept  their 
race  distinction  very  sharp,  and  retain  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  their  ancestors  who 
founded  the  Euxine  and  Doric  colonies. 
Sharp,  keen  in  enlerjirise  and  speculation,  the 
commerce  of  Turkey  Is  largely  in  their  hands, 


while  the  traders  and  bankers  are  cliii;!;)  Ai  me- 
niuns.  Those  in  the  inierior  are  of  a  higher  grade 
of  character  than  those  at  the  seaboai-d.  The 
term  Jacobite  is  distinctive  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Monophysite  Church  found  in  northern 
Syria  about  Oorfa  (Edessa)  and  throiigh 
lUesopotamia.  The  term  Syrian  is  often  n  veiy 
indeOuite  one,  applied  generally  to  all  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Mesopoiamia.  Si>eciiic- 
ally  it  refers  to  those  churches  in  communion 
with  the  itoman  Catholic  Church,  sueh  aa  the 
Maronites  (q.v),  ihe  United  Greeks,  and  some- 
times the  Obaldeana,  who  are  Jacobites  that 
have  left  their  old  communion  fur  the  Romish 
Chui-ch.  The tei'm Syrian  isalsoapplied,  though 
incorrectly,  to  the  Assyrians  or  Nestorians  who- 
arc  found  in  the  mountains  of  Koordlstan.  The 
Copts  are  fouud  only  in  Egypt.  The  Bulgnriana 
are  adisiiuclrace,  occupyiugEuropean  Turkey, 
They  belong  to  the Oithodos  or  Greek  Chvirch, 
hut  are  independent  of  the  Patriarch,  Of  these, 
the  only  ones  whose  race  distinciions  have 
been  preserved  are  the  Aitncnians.  Greeks,  and 
Bulgarians.  The  rest  are  not  races,  properly 
speaking,  hut  religio- political  divisions  of  the 
deacendiints  of  those  of  the  original  inhabitants 
who  accepted  Chrislianlty  under  the  rule  of 
the  Byzautine  Empire. 

The  Pioteslaiits  of  Turkey  con  hardly  be 
spoken  of  as  a  racCj  and  would  not  be  were  it 
not  for  the  peculiar  system  of  government, 
which  idenllfies  religious  and  civil  authority 
(see  below).  Tliey  number  perhaps  50,000,  and 
Include  members  of  all  the  races  mentioned 
above,  though  the  Armenian  element  is  the 
largest.  Other  elements  of  the  population  are 
the  Jews,  found  chiefly  in  Ihe  cities  by  the  sea- 
board, thegypsies,  and  theEuropeans.  Of  these 
there  are  large  numbers,  chiefly  in  Constanti-. 
nople  and  Smyrna,  though  scattered  more  oi- 
less  throughout  the  Empire. 

Languages, — The  languages  of  Turkey- 
are  Tuikish,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Greek,  Koord- 
ish,  Bulgarian  and  Albanian.  The  Turkish  ia 
the  official  lancua^  throughout  the  empire 
aud  is  veruaculur  m  Asia  Minor  and  South- 
eastern  Euro  pea  nTurkey. 

Arabic  is  spoken  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Northern  Africa,  and  somewhat  on 
the  southern  border  of  Asia  Minor. 

Armenian  is  used  commonly  by  the  Armen- 
ians wherever  found  except  in  some  sections  of 
Asia  Minor,  especially  in  the  region  of  Cesarea, 
Konia  and  Adans,  and  in  Northern  Syria,  Ain- 
tab  and  Marash,  where  Turkish  is  Ihe  language 
of  every-day  life,  the  Armenian  being  used 
only  in  the  church  services  and  schools.  Even 
there,  however,  as  education  is  progressing,  Ar- 
menian is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  I'urk- 
ish  in  the  homes.  Their  use  of  the  Turkish 
iu  conversation,  together  with  the  preservation 
of  the  Armenian  as  the  literary  and  liturgical 
language,  has^ven  rise  to  what  is  often  called 
Anne  no-Turkish.  This  is  simply  Turkish 
written  In  the  Ahneuian  diaracter,  and  diSei-a 
from  Osmanli- Turkish  (Turkish  as  used  by  the 
Osmunlis  and  written  in  the  Arabic  character) 
merely  io  the  use  of  certain  dislinctive  nameS- 
and  phrases  preserved  from  the  Armenian, 
especially  among  the  uneducated. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Turkish  Empire  who  live 
in  the  interior  use  chiefly  the  Turkish,  employ- 
inghoweverlhcGreekcharacterln  the  same  way 
that  tlie  Armenians  use  their  own  character. 
This  Greco- Turkish,  or  Caramanllja  (q.v.),  as  it 
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seaboard  ciiies  use  Greek,  tbougli  witlj  vBryiug 
lulleclioDs.  so  lliat  one  who  Is  coQversaul  with 
the  luDguage  oF  Athens  would  find  it  difficult 
to  underatHud  or  be  understood  in  niauy  of  Ihu 
towus  aud  villages.  In  Turkey  ns  well  as  in 
Gi'eece  there  is,  however,  a  cousiunt  leudeiuj' 
towards  the  ancient  Greek,  except  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  ita  syntax. 

Kourdish  Is  spoken  hy  the  Koords  in  the 
mouulaius  of  Koordistau  and  wherever  (hey  ate 
found  in  Asia  Minor.     (See  Kourdtstau.) 

Bulgarian  is  used  ia  Bulgaria,  and  Albanian 
In  AllNinia.     (See  those  articles.) 

In  the  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean  a  great 
'deal  of  Italian  i»spoken,  and  in  the  commercial 
«nd  otficial  world  French  ia  almost  universal. 
German  is  often  heard,  and  Kuglish  ia  iucreas- 
ing  in  use  everywhere. 

The  ouly  one  of  these  languages  needing 
special  mention  here  la  the  Turkish. 

TA^  Turkii/i  language  \s  a  leading  member  of 
the  Turanian  or  Ural-Allaic  family,  which  is 
cbaracterized  by  the  preservation  of  the  roots 
of  words  intact  througli  all  the  changes  of 
inflection  and  word-bmldiug  effected  by  (be 
sddiiion  of  sutflxes,  and  by  a  rigid  rule  of 
eupiiony  which  requires  the  quality  of  sound 
in  the  suffixes  to  agree  with  the  quality  of  the 
sound  of  the  root  to  which  they  are  added.  It 
is  the  language  of  Central  Asia,  whose  origin  is 
bidden  In  the  misty  past.  But  the  Chinese 
jannals  of  a  time  3,500  years  before  Christ  are 
rsaid  to  contain  the  name  Turk,  while  the  Turk- 
ish vocabulary  coutaios  some  words  that  can  be 
identified  as  Chinese.  The  less  developed 
■character  of  the  dialects  of  Turkish  found  in 
the  farEasI,  aswell  as  Ihe  refliiemeiitsof  gram- 
'matical  system  which  become  more  visible  as 
the  student  moves  westward,  would  seem  to 
:Bbow  that  Ihe  language  had  its  origin  in  the  most 
'eastern  parts  of  lartary  iind  found  growlb  aud 
-progress  bj  means  of  that  westward  rush  of 
■the  tribes  which  introduced  the  Turks  to  the 
knowledge  of  Itae  European  peoples. 

The  Turkish  dialects  of  the  present  day  may 
be  roughly  classed  in  three  great  groups; 
the  Eastern  or  Ouighour,  the  Central  or  Ja^- 
tai,  and  the  Western  or  Ostoauli.  Wiiile 
the  dialects  of  these  groups  differ  from  each 
other  materially  in  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  found  on 
the  map  of  Asia  from  China  to  the  Black  Sea. 
and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Himalayas, 
often  carry  meaning  to  the  mind  of  one  who 
knows  any  one  of  the  Turkish  dialects.  In  fact 
it  has  been  said,  almost  without  exaggeratioa, 
that  one  may  travel  with  the  Turkish  language 
from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Chinese  frontier, 
&nd  be  sure  of  making  his  ordinary  wants 
everywhere  understood. 

The  alphabet  now  used  forwriting  the  Turk- 


fied  character  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
earliest  Turkish  manuscripts  are  written  in  the 
Ouighour  alphabet  now  obsolete,  which  by 
some  Is  supposed  lo  have  been  derived  from  the 
8ynac  through  the  Nclorian  missionaries  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  The  Arabic- 
Persian  alphabet  doLs  not  satisfy  the  Turkish 
need  for  the  expression  of  vowel  sounds,  and 


tribes  write  their  language  with  the  Russian 
cbitraclers,  while  in  A^atlc  Turkey,  Greeks  and 
Arineuians  who  have  lost  Iheir  uwu  vernacular 
aud  use  the  Turkish  language  alone,  write  it 
with  the  Greek  and  Armenian  alphabets  re- 
spectively. 

I'he  Turkish  vocabulary  is  of  limited  extent, 
Euggestipg  the  limited  range  of  ideas  of  pastoral 
peoples.  All  the  dialects  borrow  freely  from 
Ihe  Persian  and  Arabic  hinsuages.  In  the 
Osmauli  Turkish,  used  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
this  appropriation  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words 
aud  even  pLinses  has  been  carried  to  a  degree 
wliich  has  raised  lis  classical  literature  far 
above  the  comprebeusion  of  the  unlearned,  and 
has  even  sometimes  threatened  to  destroy  the 
very  basis  of  the  hmgutige.  Of  late  years, how- 
ever, the  revival  of  the  use  of  purely  Turkish 
words  by  the  best  writei's  has  brought  the 
literary  language  back  within  the  grasp  of  the 
masses.  The  words  adopted  by  the  Osmnnli 
Turkish  from  European  languages  have  a  close 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  Ottomau  Empire. 
Names  of  winds,  currents,  lislies,  etc.,  often 
come  from  tlie  Greeks  who  hod  possesion  of 
the  coasts  seized  by  the  Turks;  those  of  what- 
ever relates  to  ihe  sailor's  craft  commonly  have 
an  Italian  origin,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians 
having  been  Ihe  instructors  of  the  Turks  In 
naval  enterprise;  words  relating  to  the  fine  arts 
aud  to  etiquette  often  come  from  ill  ■■  Frencli, 
while  names  of  machinery  bear  Ihe  Impress  of 
English  origin. 

In  etymology  the  Turkish  is  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  of  its  declensions  and  conjiica- 
llons.  tind  for  the  abundance  of  Ihe  forms  of  the 
verb,  especially  in  the  Osmanli  Turkish.  There 
is,  properly  speaking,  but  one  conjugation  of 
verbs.  In  the  Eastern  Turkish  dialects  there  is 
no  auxiliary  verb  and  hence  Ihe  compound 
tenses  lack.  Hut  in  the  Osmanli  Turkish  the 
verb  is  conju^ted  in  great  fullness  of  moods 
and  tenses,  with  great  abundance  of  participial 
foima  and  verbal  nouns.  Moreover,  by  the 
incorporation  of  certain  particles  llie  simple 
verb  may  give  rise  to  new  verbs  signityiujg  a 
reflexive  and  a  reciprocal  quality  of  action. 
Each  of  these  verbs,  whether  simple  or  reOexive 
or  reciprocal,  may  take  another  particle  and 
form  a  second  series  of  new  verbs  signifying 
the  causing  of  the  action  implied  by  the  verba 
of  the  first  aeries.  A  second  causative  particle 
may  still  be  incorporated  in  the  verbs  of  the 
second  series,  giving  a  third  series  of  new  verbs 
with  the  signification  of  the  causing  another  to 
cause  Ihe  action  implied  by  the  verba  of 
the  first  aeries.  And  finally,  by  use 
of  the  appropriate  particle  with  each  of 
the  verbs  of  the  three  series,  each  one  la 
made  to  produce  a  new  verb  with  a  negative 
and  one  with  an  impossible  signification.  Each 
simple  verb  may  thus  give  rise  to  86  new  verbs, 
each  of  which  can  be  conjugatetl  in  ail  the 
moods  and  tenses,  aud  in  Ihe  active  and  passive 
voices  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  simple  verb. 
The  varietyaud  compactness  of  expression  tlius 
secuied  is  extraordinary.  For  instance,  the 
sentence  "  I  was  not  able  lo  have  [ibem]  made 
lolove  each  other"  canheexpressfdin  Turkish 
by  the  one  word  tevUhtiTtemeditn.  formed 
from  the  simple  verb  semnek  [to  love]  by  a 
rule  so  regular  that  any  one  knowing  the  rule 
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and  the  root  set  [love]  can  understand  with 
precision  tlie  meaning  of  Ibe  word  eveu  if  he 
lias  iiol  previously  met  witli  it. 

'i'lie  principle  of  Aggliuination  here  ilius- 
trateil  hua  its  appHi'atiou  also  in  the  formation 
of  adjectives,  ndverbs,  and  uoims,  giving  great 
bi'eadtli  of  expression  in  the  use  of  the  eome- 
whtit  limited  vocabulary.  Most  pronouns  and 
all  jirepositions  in  Turkish  are  used  in  accord- 
ance with  tbe  same  priuciple,  following  the 
uoiiu  which  the;  limit  us  suffixes  and  having  a 
regular  place  iu  Ibe  building  of  llie  word. 

The  Turkish  lauguage  lucks  the  relative 
pronoun  and  the  article.  It  has  ueltlier  gender 
nor  decleiisiuQ  of  ad iecives,  and  is  iilso  defective 
in  ilie  coiupiirisou  of  uiijeclives. 

lu  syntax  ibe  cbaracierisiic  of  the  Turkish  is 
that  wbile  tbe  subject  occurs  at  or  near  the 
comuiencement  of  a  sentence,  the  sense  is  held 


»  giving  particulars 
descHptlou  ai'e  brought  in,  tbe  verb  of  tlie 
predicate,  which  stands  at  Ibe  very  end  of  all, 
serving  as  tbe  key  U)  Ihe  whole  enigma. 

lMigioHS.~The  religions  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  have  been  specially  noticed  under  the 
articles  Albania.  Aniieuia,  Bulgaria,  Koordi- 
stiin,  Maronites,  Mohammedanism,  Nusaiiiyeb, 
Yezidees,  It  remains  here  to  note  merely 
Ibe  Greek,  Homan  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
churches, 

Tlie  Greek,  or  Orthodox,  cburch  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  tbe  Byzantine  church.  In 
general  doctrine,  as  found  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions,  it  is  in  sympatby  wilb  the  Protes- 
tant church,  and  only  separated  from  the  Ar- 
menian by  a  distinction  so  thadowy  that  it  is 
claimed  by  some  Armenians  that  the  tbeolog- 
ical  diffei'euce  was  a  pretext,  rather  than  an 
occasion,  fur  Ihe  separation,  the  real  reason 
lying  in  ibc  effort  of  the  Byzantine  chureb  to 
compel  Ibe  Armenians  to  tise  the  Greek  liturgy. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  tbe 
age  of  theolc^ical  controversy  between  the 
diflerent  Oriental  churches  bas  passed.  Tbe 
question  now  is  not  of  "'one  Nature  or  two," 
"one  Will  or  two,"  but  of  nationality.  Under 
the  rule  of  Ihe  Moslem  Calipb  every  Christian 
sect  has  become  a  native,  and  every  aposlale 
is  also  a  Iraitor.  (see  parngnipli — ■"llie  Govern- 
mentof  Turkey"— below).  Tbe  position  of  the 
Greek  church  In  Turkey  is  thus  primarily 
political.  In  ilsreiigiousaspect  it  is  practically 
on  a  par  with  its  fellows,  and  a  stranger  could 
hardly  lell  the  difference  between  the  services 

Ecclesiastically  tbe  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople Is  the  head  of  the  Churcb  in  all  its  differ- 
ent biancbes.  but  the  Holy  Synods  of  Russia, 
Greece,  and  Serviapractlcrdlj  fgnorehim,  wbile 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Exarch  of 
Bulgaria  render  a  very  sliadowy  reverence  to 
his  precedence.  In  fact  the  Gieek  cburch  ol 
to-day  is  split  up  into  fragments,  each  fragment 
claiming  absolute  independence,  and  each  char- 
acterizeil  by  the  same  formalism  and  absence  of 
spiritual  life. 

The  Roman  Calliolics  of  Turkey,  aside 
from  the  Maroniles  (q  v.),  include  sections 
of  the  Armenians,  Greeks  (tlniats),  and  Syrians 
(Chaldeans),  who,  chiefly  for  political  reasons, 
have  made  their  peace  witli  the  Papacy. 
They  have  succeeded,  by  specinl  dispensation 
from  the  Pope,  in  presei-vlng  the  use  of  their  na- 
titHial  langimge  in  their  liturgy,  in  return  for 
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their  political  support,  and,  except  in  the  dress 
of  their  priests,  are  not  distinguishable  from 
their  fellows  of  the  old  faiths. 

The  Protestantism  of  'lurkey  needs  no- 
special  description,  following  as  it  does  closely 
in  the  lines  of  the  churches  of  America  and 
England.  Except  in  rare  cases  there  is  Utile 
emphasis  laid  upon  creeds.  Of  the  doctrines, 
perhaps  the  one  that  is  most  prominent  is  tbe 
one  that  Luther  pressed  so  bard — JustiQcation 
by  Faith— and  for  tbe  same  reason.  There  ba» 
been  no  effort  to  establish  new  dogmas.  The 
new  church  was  a  civil  even  more  than  a  relig- 
ious necessity.  In  most  cases  eveiy  effort  bas 
been  made  to  avoid  antagonism  to  the  old 
churches,  in  the  belief  that  Ihe  emphasis  laid 
upon  truth  would  crowd  out  the  error.  The 
Protestant  churches  of  Turkey  are  distinguished 
from  the  old  churches  rather  by  thelrcouception 
ofsin,  itscliaracter  and  bciuousness,  ihe  absolute 
necessity  of  a  change  of  life,  and  tbe  idea  of 
individual  communion  with  Christ,  as  a  per- 
sonal Redeemer  and  Saviour,  than  by  elabo- 
rate creeds  or  confessions.  Church  service* 
take  on  the  non-liturgical  form,  partly  because 
that  has  been  the  habit  of  tlie  missionnrieSr 
partly  because  of  tbe  natural  repulsion  of  the 
soul,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  personal  need, 
to  a  ritual  where  personality  was  lost  in  forms 
that  bad  practically  lost  their  meaning. 

Government.— The  Government  of  Tur- 
key is  often  c»lled  "  Theocratic."  In  tbe  sense 
that  the  Sultan  asCalipbistheheadof  tbe  Mos- 
lem religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  that  all  civil  autboriu  centres  in  tbe  ecclesi- 
astical, this  is  coirect.  Mohammed  claimed  to 
derive  his  power  from  God  by  special  dispen- 
sation through  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  and 
committed  his  authority  to  the  Caliphs,  whose 
descendant  or  representative  is  the  Sultan. 
But  as  for  any  personal  relations  between  the 
Sultan  and  Deity,  they  are  no  more  than  those  ' 
of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He  is  the  i-epre- 
scntative  of  divine  authority,  but  by  no  menus 
its  medium.  To  apply  the  term  "  theocratic" 
to  it  as  to  the  Mosaic  government  is  incori'ect. 

Both  theoretically  and  practically  the  Sulinn 
is  the  head  of  tbe  government.  He  has  tlie- 
usual  number  of  Ministers,  each  responsible 
for  the  minutiffi  of  his  special  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tbe  luteiior.  Finance,  Com- 
merce, War,  Marine,  Public  Instruction,  and 
Evkaf,  all  presided  over  by  the  Grand  Vizier; 
but  any  question  may  be  referred  to  him,  and 
be  keeps  his  eye  on  all  the  different  lines  of 
governmenlal  policy.  Sotoo  the  Sheik ul  Islam 
and  the  L'lema  guide  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  cburch, 
under  his  supervision,  and,  whether  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  affair^  tbe  Palace  is  constantly  a. 
most  potent  factor,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
interfere  with  the  best-laid  plans  of  subordi- 
nates, and  assume  direct  control  even  of  the 
minutife  of  administration.  That  administra- 
tion, in  its  civil  department.  Is  In  general  on 
much  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  European 
governments,  at  least  in  ihe  cities  of  the  sea- 
board. The  interior  is  divided  into  provinces, 
whose  boundaries  art  Indefinite  and  constantly 
modified  to  suit  political  exigencies  of  many 

Side  by  side  wilh  the  civil  admuiistmtioi* 
are  the  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  and  iIk  ibrea- 
are  often  so  intermingled  that  it  Is  im|  o  sible 
to  separate  hetwein  them  The  iiidic  a!  is 
ba-sed  in  some  respects  upon  the  .Code  Napoleon, 
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but  iu  Olivers  ou  tbe  Che'ri  or  law  of  tlie  Koran, 

ami  wb«re  oue  ends  and  the  otber  begins  it 

impossible    ID  decide.      Especially    due?    '' 


tills 


iiilermiugling  become  mauife^t  lu  questions 
affecting  real  estate.  Ali  biiided  properties  in 
Turkey  are  in  general  divided  intotwo  parls, 
mulk  and  vaamf.  The  former  corresponds 
verj  nearly  to  freeliolil,  Ihe  latter  pays  reiiC  lo 
some  mosque,  or  "  pious  foundation  of  some 
sort,  either  directly  or  indirectly  tlirougb  some 
beneficiary.  Tbe  former  is  transferable  in  full, 
the  latter  only  on  condition  of  payment  of  the 
vacouf  tax,  which  also  carries  with  it  I'erlaia 
restrictions,  imposed  by  the  ecclesiasttco- judi- 
cial laws  of  tbe  empire.  JtEulk  cau  be  made 
Ticouf  at  auy  time  by  tbe  act  of  the  owner, 
but  vacouf  can  be  made  mulk  only  by  securing 
ao  exchange  with  some  other  piece  of  equally 
valuable  property  or  l)y  tbe  payment  of  a  sum 
«f  money  which  shall  represent  tbe  continued 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
-what  an  opportunity  is  thus  offered  to  those 
■who  would  hinder  or  prevent  the  erection  of 
building  for  missionary  purposes,  or  even  the 
building  of  a  church  or  school  for  native  Prot- 
estants, in  places  where  ■■  ■  ■ 
whether  Moslem  or  Chi 
That  so  much  has  been 
line  is  a  great  tribute 
patience  of  both  missionaries  and  uatiTCs. 

The  peculiar  relations  between  the  Aloslem 
Government  and  the  Christian  communities,and 
between  the  differeut  Christian  commuuilics 
themselves,  offer  special  perplexities.  When 
the  Moslem  conquered  Const nnii nop) e,  the 
question  arose  of  Ids  relations  to  his  Christian 
subjects  who  refused  bis  failb.  To  put  Ihcm 
to  the  sword  was  not  onlf  practically  impos- 
sible, but  would  deprive  the  government  of 
much  income.  It  was  the  natural  way  for  the 
Moslem  to  consider  that  he  must  deal  with 
them  through  tljeir  religious  chiefs,  and  bence 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  different  sects 
were  appointed  their  civil  representatives.  At 
the  same  time  tbe  special  right  to  Judge  con- 
cerning all  relations  in  any  way  coming  under 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  committed  to 
their  representatives,  and  the  result  was  that, 
except  for  purposes  of  general  ta.'ialiou,  the 
Turkish  Christian  subjects  formed  nations  as 
distinct  from  each  otlier  as  from  tbelr  Moslem 
rulers.  These  distinctions  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  government  lo  gradually 
obliterate,  and  to  bring  all  alike  under  tbe  full 
control  of  the  distinctively  Turkish  courts. 

The  position  of  foreigners  in  Turkey  has 
been  somewhat  peculiar.  When  tbe  first  trea- 
ties were  made  between  Christian  governments 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  ({uestion  of  juris- 
diction over  foreign  residents  was  8c)l»ed  by- 
clauses  appended  lo  the  treaties  making  sucli 
residents  amenable  solely  to  their  own  consul- 
ar courts.  Special  privileges  of  introduction 
of  articles  for  personal  use,  of  tbe  enjoyment  of 
certain    customs,  etc..  were  allowed,  and  in 

general  tbe  foreigner  was  absolutely  indepcn- 
ent  in  bis  person  and  personal  [property  of  tbe 
Turkisb  officials.  No  imllce  otticer  could  lay 
hands  on  him,  or  even  enter  his  dour,  except  as 
he  received  special  authorization  from  the  con- 
sul of  Ihe  country  to  which  be  belonged,  and 
no  Turkish  court  could  summon  bim  to  its  bar. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  present  century  the 
"capitulations,"  as  these  clauses  were  called, 
continued  in  full  force,  hut  of  late  tliey  are 


gradually  being  either  disregarded  or  repealed, 
tbe  Turkish  Government  claiming  that  lortigu- 
ers  in  its  laud  have  the  same  rights,  and  no 
Others,  that  u  Turk  has  In  otiier  lands. 

Hiatorg.—Tke  history  of  Turkey  is  of  the 
... importance  to  the  student   of  Christian 
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menced  to  decay  can  he  understand  bow  the 
present  condition  is  but  Ibe  crystallization  of 
conditions  tlial  existed  many  centuries  &«o. 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  establishment  of  tbe  Internal  regulation 
of  the  empire  on  tbe  basis  of  an  absolute  union 
of  cbureb  and  slalt.  or  rather  of  tm  absorption 
of  tbe  state  by  the  church,  for  not  only  tbe 
Moslem  but  the  Christian, acted  ui>on  the  social, 
civil,  and  religious  condition  of  tbe  land  like  a 
sudden  petrifying  power,  and  when  the  present 
century  o|)ened  it  foun<l  a  countiy  wlik'b 
had  practically  slept  foi'  nearly  four  centuries. 
Tbe  modern  era  ot  Turkish  blstory.  which  is 
all  thai  space  and  the  general  purpose  of  this 
article  will  allow,  commeuoes  with  Ihe  reign  of 
3Iahmoud  II.  (1808|.  More  thau  any.  })erbaps. 
of  bis  predecessors,  Mabmouil  reuliKeil  tbe  trend 
of  modern  progress,  and  be  iiuderstooil  very 
clearly  tbe  siiuallun  in  which  be  found  his  em< 
|)ire.  Napoleon  bad  just  utlered  bis  famous 
prediction  tbnt  Europe  was  destined  to  be  either 
all  Cossack  or  all  llcpnhllcan.  Tbe  French 
Revolution  on  the  vresi,  Itussiau  aggrfSMon  on 
the  east,  were  stirring  influences  that  he  felt 
must  be  fata!  unless  they  could  be  checked. 
Internally  lliere  was  commotion.  The  Janis- 
saries bad  ruled  so  longlhul  the  upturning  of 
their  kettles  was  a  more  serious  affair  than  a 
death  in  ibe  Palace.  The  feudal  chiefs  of  Asia 
Minor  were  growing  more  and  more  restive, 
and  the  army  was  in  danger  of  disorgaidKatliin, 
through  thetr  refusal  to  send  rccrnils  lo  tbe 
order  of  Ibe  Sultan.  Greece  was  feeling  the 
impidse  of  tile  strife  for  freedom.  Mobummcd 
Ali  n-as  laying  tbe  foinnlatlon  nf  bis  ]M>wer  in 
Egypt,  while  Alhaniawaiipmctically  indc]icnd- 
ent  under  Ali  I'asba  of  Jauina.  A  loss  vigor- 
ous, indefatigable,  pregrcssive  man  would  have 
succumbed,  and  the  Cossack  would  have 
carried  tbe  day.  Mabmoud  set  himself  to  his 
task  with  courage,  but  the  forces  against  liiin 
were  too  strong.  He  succeeded  in  ovcr|H)wer- 
ing  tbe  Janissaries,  reorgiuiized  his  army,  and 
successfully  withstood  an  attack  from  Itiissia; 
but  ]^n|;laiid  and  France  Inlcrferod  and  force<l 
upon  bun  tbe  Treaty  of  London,  1827.  and  the 
Treaty  of  Adriiiuople,  1«39.  Greece  whm  de- 
clared free,  and  the  Dunubian  PiincliNilities 
were  placed  under  the  protection  ot  Hussia 
Meanwhile  Mohammed  AH  was  increasing  In 
power.  The  traditional  hostility  of  Enghind 
and  Prance  manifested  itself  tnore  and  more  in 
the  Mediterrune:in.  France  espoused  tlie  cause 
«f  the  Pasha,  while  England  supported  the 
Sultan.  The  rivalry  became  open  war,  anil  the 
Albanian  leader  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Just  at  this  crisis 
Mabmoud  died  (t8S9),  leaving  the  Caliph's 
sword  to  his  oldest  son  Ahilul  Medjid,  an 
amiable  biil  weak  and  irresolute  man.  Eng- 
land and  France  saw  at  once  that  tbediiiiger 
foresei^n  by  Na(K)leon  was  uimn  them.  The 
"  Cossack  '  was  an  immediate  proltalillity,  the 
"  Itepublican  "  (Lonls  Philippe  was  then  reign- 
ing) a  remote  possibility.  Accordingly  they 
united  Ibelr  forces,  and  by  tbe  treaty  of  1841 
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couflrmed  Mohammed  AH  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt  as  vassal  to  the  Sultan,  aoa  assumed  a 
European  protectorate  over  the  Turkish  Em- 


No  s 


r  was   this    settled    than  intrigues 


Of  the  situation  as  affecting  her  relations  witl 
India,  placed  one  of  her  strongest  men  at  Con- 
Btaatiuople.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (afterwards 
Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe)  was  an  aisle, 
far-sighted,  truly  Christian  man.  Not  only  did 
he  comprehend  the  general  political  hearings  of 
the  situation,  but  he  understood  clearly  their 
social,  civil,  and  religious  relations.  He  real- 
ized that  for  the  Christian  races  of  Turkey  It 
was  in  a  sense  a  choice  between  two  evils — 
the  despotism  of  a  weak  Sultan  amenahle  to  in- 
fluence and  under  obligation  to  Christian 
nations,  or  that  of  the  Czar,  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion and  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
motives  except  those  of  aggrandizement  of 
empire.  With  marvellous  patience  and  skill 
he  set  himself  to  his  task  of  strengthening  his 
hold  upon  the  Sultan.  French  and  Russian 
ambassadors  alike  bad  1o  yield  to  the  great 
"  Elchi, "  as  he  was  called.  One  after  another, 
reforms  were  introduced.  The  Hatti  SUerif 
of  GulhanS  announced  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  instituljona  "which  should  Insure 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  perfect 
security  for  (beir  lives,  their  homes,  and  their 
properly,  a  regidar  method  of  collecting  the 
taxes,  and  an  equally  regular  method  of  re- 
cruiting the;  army  and  flxiog  the  duration  of 
aervke."  But  proclamation  was  one  thing, 
enforcement  another.  Palace  intrigues  supple- 
mented those  of  liussia.  The  Turkish  officials 
saw  their  opportunities  for  oppression  and 
bribery  disappearing,  and  offered  to  the  new 
reforms  an  Oriental  shrug  wlien  they  did  not 
positively  refuse  obedience.  Genuine  advance 
was,  however,  made.  Torture  and  the  death- 
penalty  for  apostasy  from  Islam  were  abolished, 
and  the  bastinado  was  forbidden  la  the  schools 
and  finally  in  the  army.  Christian  evidence  in 
courts  of  law  was  rendered  legal,  if  not  always 
actual,  and  there  ap|)eiirud  possibilities  for  the 
future  where  hllherto  there  had  been  absolutely 
no  hope.  Then  came  the  stirring  scenesof  18W 
and  1>H9.  Kossuth  and  some  associates  took 
refuge  with  the  Porte,  which  refused  to  give 
them  up  to  the  power  that  had  crushed  the 
Magyar  government.  Nicholas,  flushed  with 
his  victory,  loolied  forward  to  the  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  Turkey,  aud  in  1853  proposed  to 
the   British  amiMissador  at  St,  Petersburg  a 

Elan  for  the  division  of  "  the  Sick  Man's"  in- 
eritance  as  soon  as  he  should  expire,  and 
claimed  tlie  riglit  of  a  protectorate  over  the 
(tiicn  13,000,000)  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan.  This  was  naturally  objected  to  by 
the  Porte,  and  was  followed  by  tlie  entrance  of 
the  Russian  army  Into  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities. England  took  up  the  side  of  Turkey, 
and  France,  angered  by  the  Russian  claims  m 
a  contest  between  Latin  and  Greek  priests  in 
Jenisalem,  added  her  forces  to  those  of  the 
Bultun,  while  Sardinia  took  her  place  for  the 
first  lime  us  one  of  the  allied  powers.  Austria 
also  entered  the  Dannbian  principalities  with 
her  army,  and  hostilities  were  transferred  to 
the  Crimea.  The  victory  of  the  allied  powers 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  affirmed 
the  nevUrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  Turkey,  abolished  the 
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Russian  protectorate  over  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, closed  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
to  foreign  ships  of  war  while  the  Porte  was  at 

Siace,  and  emphasized  the  principles  of  the 
atli  Humayoun,  guaranteeing  complete  relig- 
ious liberty  aud  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms 
alraidy  promulgated, but  leaving  the  administra- 
tion entirely  to  the  Porte,  aud  forbidding  all 
foreign  interference. 

In  1858  Lord  Stratford  was  replaced  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  English  Influence  at  the 
Poite  rapidly  lessened.  Then  commenced 
a  time  of  national  extravagance.  Hitherto 
Turkey  had  been  an  almost  unknown  factor  in 
the  markets  and  Bourses  of  Europe, but  now  in- 
vestoi's  began  to  crowd  in.  The  adoption  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  in  civil  courts,  ana  the  in- 
troduction of  customs  revenues,  etc.,  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  vast  numbers  of  Euro- 
peans, who  looked  upon  tbe  Turks  as  legitimate 
prey.  Financial  propositions  of  every  sort 
were  made;  bonds  were  oifercd  for  sale,  and 
the  government  was  fairly  launched  upon  a 
course  of  financial  management  to  wblch  it  was 


of  his  ancestors,  and  spared  the  life  of  his 
brother,  Abd  ul  Aziz;  and  he  on  the  death  of 
Medjid,  in  1881,  became  Sultan.  A  morose, 
selfish  man,  bent  upon  gratifying  every  whim 
of  the  moment,  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  adven- 
turers that  thronged  Constantinople.  Palaces, 
public  buildings  of  various  kinds,  sprang  up  on 
every  hand.  A  fleet  was  necessary  and  it  was 
furnished,  while  contractors  in  every  depart- 
ment grew  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  elated  by  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
possibility  of  borrowing  unlimited  sums  of 
money,  on  which  only  interest  was  payable, 
went  into  the  wildest  extravagancies.  Mean- 
while the  Druze  massacres  of  1860  had  resulted 
In  the  French  occupation  of  Syria.  Wallachia 
aud  Moldavia  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Rou- 
mania,  and  Servia  became  independent.  The 
Russian  Embassy  was  practically  supreme,  ■ 
Sir  Henry  Buiwer,  Sir  Henry  Austin  Layard, 
and  Sir  Henry  Elliott  being  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  Count  Ignatieff,  The  year  1869  saw 
the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  intensifying 
Engiand's  interest  In  keeping  her  connections 
witu  India  clear,  and  the  collapse  of  France  in 
the  war  of  1870  made  it  possible  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  secure  from  the  feeble  Khedive 
a  controlling  interest  in  that  great  water-way. 
The  abuses  rife  on  every  side  increased.  Inter- 
nal politics  developed  two  parties.  Old  Turkey 
and  New  Turkey,  the  former  entirely  under 
Russian  influence,  the  latter  siding  with  Eng- 
land. The  leader  of  the  latter,  Midhat  Pasha, 
an  energetic,  shrewd  man,  contrived  a  plot  to 
replace  Abd  ul  Aziz  by  his  nephew  Murad 
(eldest  son  of  Abd  ul  Medjid).  A  deliverance 
{/etooA)  was  secured  from  the  Sheik  ul  Islam 
to  the  effect  that  a  Caliph  who  ceased  to  be 
capable  of  reigning  could  be  deposed.  There 
was  no  question  about  the  incapability  of  Abd  ul 
Aziz,  and  the  revolution  was  easily  carried 
through.  But  Murad  was  even  less  capable, 
and  in  three  months  gave  place  (May,  1876)  to 
his  brother,  Abd  ul  Hamid  II.,  the  present  Sul- 
tan. Midhat  and  his  associates  were  exiled, 
and  Old  Turkey  remained  in  the  ascendency. 
Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  genuine 
reform,  but  in  vain.  Revolt  in  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina   spread    to  Bulgaria,  and    the   Bui- 
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gave  Russia  tbe  pretext 
for  enteriug  the  Balkans  in  I8TT.  Eoglaail 
held  aluuf,  Btiiiiilnliug  iLe  neulrallt;  of  Egypt. 
Ausliiii  bud  receivi^  ber  pries  in  Bosnin 
and  Herzegovina,  aud  RiiEsia  met  Turkey 
alone.  Ttie  cnmpaigu  of  ihe  Uiilkans  resulied 
in  plaeiog  Constantinople  at  tUe  mercy  of  the 
L'ZHi',  and  the  Treatv  of  Snu  l^tefauo  made 
RuHsin  supreme  in  tiie  Balkan  peninsula,  ami 
gave  her  a  sti-oog  hoM  on  eusicru  Turkey  Tliis 
was  more  than  England  and  Ausiriii  could 
stand.  Tlie  British  fleet  eutered  the  Marmora, 
covering  with  its  gnus  tbe  Russian  ivinp  :it  Kiiin 
SleFiino.  Austriii  gnve  tokens  of  liohtilliy.  and 
Russia,  ill  prejKtreafor  a  general  Eurupeiin  war. 
consented  to  the  Confereuee  of  Berlin.  This 
granted  the  Indepeudeuce  of  Bulgaria  (q.v.j, 
assured  Bosnia  aud  Herzegovina  to  Austria, 
enlarged  the  borders  of  Greece,  regahietl  a  por- 
tion of  intern  Turkey  for  the  Silllan,  aud 
guaranteed  inteiual  reforms,  especially  for  (he 

Since  then  (here  baf  e  been  no  great  changes 
except  tliat  Eastern  Ronnielia  was  joined  to  Bul- 
garia in  18H5,  and  Prince  Alexander,  who 
proved  not  as  amenable  to  Russian  influence  as 
was  desired,  was  i^eize<l.  forced  to  alxlienle.  and 
was  replaced  by  Prince  Ferdinand.  (See  Bul- 
garia.) 

The  present  (Jlarcb,  1891)  condition  of  tbe 
"Eastern  Question, "  wbieh  is  still  voiced  by 
the  fainons  prophecy  of  Napoleon,  may  be 
briedy  suinmed  up. 

Isl.  Internal.  Thcrulinginfluencesamongtbe 
Turks  represent  neitlier  of  (be  parties  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Taking  as  his  motto  "  Turkey  for 
tbe  Turks."  the  Sultan,  with  u  patience,  skili, 
and  persistence  that  mark  hlni  as  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  Ihe  politics  of  the  day,  is  en- 
deavoring liy  every  means  in  his  power  to 
BtrcDgilieu  the  Turkish  as  distinct  from  the 
Chiistian  clement.  Christian  officials  are  less 
and  less  in  favor.  Advances  are  mitde  wbere- 
ever  they  seem  likely  to  strengthen  Islam,  or 
when  they  are  so  vigorously  pressed  that  re- 
fusal Is  unsafe.  Litllc  by  little  the  concessions 
wrung  liy  early  treaties,  or  guaranteed  by 
arrangemenis  many  centuries  old.  are  being 
quietly  forgotten  ni'  slippi'd  aside  in  an  nnno- 
ticeable  wny.  Recognizing  that  the  lime  of  nilc 
In  Europe  rnay  be  limiled.  aud  liiat  Asiatic 
Turkey  must  be  their  home, e very tliiug  is  matle 
to  tend  towaid  the  development  of  distinctive 
Moslem  rule  in  that  section.  Sections  tliat 
have  been  distinctively  Christian  are  lieine 
occupied  by  Moslems.  The  Koords  are  exlcna' 
ing  iintii  they  are  found  ail  through  the  moun- 
tainous regions  even  of  Asia  Minoi'.  Circassians 
and  IJazes  are  located  on  the  plains,  and  all  aie 
suffered  with  iltllcornoiiindrance  to  persecute, 
hamper,  and  distress  the  Chrislians.  with  the 
evident  desire  of  making  them  as  weak  an  ele- 
ment in  the  country  as  possible.  These  disturb- 
ing forces,  however,  are  by  no  means  always 
under  the  control  of  the  government.  There  is 
no  love  lost  between  tbe  Ottomans  and  tbeir 
snhjecl  Moslems,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  looking 
forward  to  a  lime  when  the  Turk  shall  be 
forced  to  reeogiiize  them  at  least  as  equals.  Of 
these  the  Koordish  element  Is  undoubteilly  tbe 
most  vigorous.  It  has  representatives  high  in 
office  In  Constantinople,  who  are  apibltious  not 
merely  for  Islam  but  for  tbeir  own  race. 

The  Christians  are  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and 
unrest.     Naturally   exasperated    by    the    con- 


tinued refusal  or  failure  of  the  government  to 
grant  tlie  reforms  that  have  been  promised,  feel- 
ing more  keenly  tbe  oppression  they  suffer 
(even  thougbii  be  no  worse  than  of  old, if  indeed 
as  liadi,  waiebing  with  envious  eyes  the  success 
that  has  croniied  the  efforts  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Armenians  besieee  Europe  with  claims  for  pro- 
tection, lleganfless  of  the  fact  tliat  there  is 
seurcely  a  section  of  Ihu  empire  wliei-e  they  a 
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the  demand  for  an  autonomous  Armenia,  hlost 
of  tlie  people,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  this, 
are  content  with  improving  their  condition  us 
best  llicy  can,  piolesting  agwust  ri'al  abuses,  of 
which  there  is  a  full  supply.and  deprecating  (lie 
couHicts  which  invariably  end  in  the  weakening 
those  who  are  already  weak,  and  strenglheiiliig 
tlic  strong.  Among  Ihe  Greeks  there  Is  less 
of  commotion,  though  a  no  less  carefol  and 
jealous  watch  is  kept  uiioii  the  efforts  of 
the  Turkish  Government  to  <ie]irive  them  of 
rights  accorded  to  their  church  wlien  Moham- 
med II.  captured  Con staii tint )ple.  and  assured 
lo  them  repeatedly  by  his  successors.  Tlie 
Proteslnnls,  both  Armenian  and  Greek,  recog- 
nize Ihe  importance  10  iheni  of  the  changes 
iliat  may  lake  |>lace  at  any  time,  but  hold  them- 
selves quiet,  nol  undertaking  the  impossible; 
strengthening  themselves  careful  lo  accord  to 
law  and  to  avoid  evei  v  appearance  of  hostility, 
while  claiming  in  full  Ihe  rights  that  belong  to 
Ihem.  Meanwhile  certain  mfluences  are  at 
work  among  every  class,  modifying  each, 
sometimes  silently,  but  not  the  less  surely; 
often  unnoticed,  yet  which  at  no  distant  day 
may  be  most  potent  factors  in  the  political  sit- 

Of  these  the  most  prominent  perhaps  is  Edu- 
cation. The  presence  of  Robert  College  on 
tbe  Bosphorus,  the  American  College  for 
Girls  In  Scutari,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  and  the  manj;  others  through 
Asia  Minor,  have  had  a  mighty  influence  in 
stirring  tbe  popular  demand,  until  there  is  not 
a  city  in  tbe  empire,  scarcely  a  town  or  village, 
where  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion. This  education  is  nut  always  tlioiDUgh  or 
eoraijlele.but  it  isopening  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  truths  that  have  hitherto  been  unrecog- 
nined,  aud  no  efforts  of  enclesiaalies  or  govern- 
ment oHlclals  can  close  them.  Tbe  wide  use 
of  the  French  language  has  occasioned  a  great 
Influx  of  French  literature  and  French  phiiises, 
and  it  is  not  infrequent  to  hear  some  Armenian 
Greek,  or  even  Turk,  boast  of  beine  a  'libre 
penseiir."  Free-thinking  is  spreading,  and 
with  it  tbe  ideas  of  modern  socialism.  As  yet 
conlioed  chieliy  to  the  cities  of  the  seaboard, 
Ihey  are  spreading  into  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  interior,  and  are  exerting  an  influence  which 
it  Is  impossible  to  measure  but  which  is  uot  less 
potent. 

Next  to  education  ns  a  very  positive  clement 
in  Intluencing  the  political  condition  of  all 
classes  of  tlie  empire  Is  the  introduction  of 
European  modes  of  life.  The  change  in  this 
respect  is  most  marked;  and  Ihoiigh  detailed 
notice  is  out  of  place  here,  the  fact  that  the 
Oriental  simplicity  of  manners,  from  wliich 
has  come  in  no  small  degree  tbe  vigor  of  the 
Ottoman  race,  is  faft  liccoming  a  thing  of  Ihe 
past ,  is  of  most  practical  Import.  Parallel  witli 
these  is  the  growth  of  infidelity.  This  will  lie 
especially   noticed  below,   under  the   head   of 
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MiasiOQ  Work,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  here 
as  a  most  important  element  in  politics.  Tbe 
coudilioii  of  llie  Turkish  Empire,  both  Moslem 
and  Cbristiao  (except  tile  Froteslant),  is  I'apldly 
nsauming  tbe  complexion  of  the  late  Itomau 
Empire.  Religiou  is  a  good  ihiug  for  tbe 
masses,  but  for  tbe  educated,  the  Tenders,  it 
really  has  no  exialence.  It  couliniieaouly  lis  a 
political  bond.  In  tiie  cotiscioiisuess  of  this 
nmone  the  more  sinctire  Mobninmcdiins  of 
Koordistan,  Arabia,  and  Africa  lies  llie  {ground 
for  Knell  movements  as  those  of  the  Miilidi.  de- 
claring that  the  Caliph  has  fallen  from  bis  high 
estate  and  no  longer  deserves  to  hold  his  po)^l- 
tiou.  But  not  on^  of  the  Turk  is  Ibia  true,  it 
U  tnic  also  of  the  members  of  the  so-called 
UriL'Utal  churches,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jacob- 
ites, etc.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  thai  has 
grown  lip  within  iheir  church  life  has  crowded 
out  iu  a  grcftt  measure  the  spirit  of  religion, 
but  lias  bi'Oiigbt  with  it  a  feeling  of  contempt 
for  all  spiritual  life.  Thus  tbere  is  Utile  or 
no  power  of  real  patriotism.  They  are  glad 
to  get  outside  help  if  tliey  can,  but  have  in  the 
past   been   willing  to  do  little  or   notbing  for 


The  internal  aspect  of  the  Eastern  Question 
then  is  practically  this.  The  dominant  race  is 
airaiuing  every  nerve  to  strengthen  its  hold 
upou  the  country,  but  has  largely  lost  those 
lOuinents  of  strength  that  formed  the  basis  of 
its  early  growth,  without  replacing  them  by 

OtIhCTS. 

The  subject  races,  divided  among  themselves, 
grasping  at  anything  that  seems  to  offer  them 
any  help,  are  waiting,  sometimes  patietitly, 
MjMielimea  impatiently  for  tbe  action  of  tbe 
Bumpeiin  Powers. 

2d  External  or  European.  The  Eastern 
QuC!Slion  as  it  affi'Cts  the  European  Powers  has 
111  ways  presented  many  phases,  somewhat  com- 
])licaled,  and  not  infrequently  contradictory, 
aci'ording  as  they  are  regarded  from  different 
stiin<lpoinIs  or  at  different  times,  which,  how- 
■  ever,  need  not  be  remotely  apart.  Indeed  so 
shifiing  are  these  phases  that  a  statement  which 
is  true  one  day  may  be  very  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  a  wees  later. 

The  most  Important  single  factor  is  unques- 
tionably Russia.  Tbe  intentions  of  the  Czar 
hare  always  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion. 
Ii  has  been  positively  affirmed  and  as  vehemently 
denied  that  he  meditates  absorbing  the  whole 
Turkish  Empire,  and  ciittingoff  England's  con- 
nections with  India  by  tbe  Red  Sea,  while  be 
proposes  to  make  Afghanistan  a  passage-way  to 
the  Punjab.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  these 
ultimate  designs,  there  has  been  little  doubt  of 
his  desire  to  bold  Constantinople,  make  tbe 
Black  Sea  an  inland  lake,  and  utilize  the  power 
thus  gained  to  dominate  the  Medilerranean. 
The  course  of  events  in  Bulgaria,  Servia.  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Greece  indicate  very  clearly  that 
what  be  failed  to  secure  at  Berlin  he  is  striving 
hard  to  acconipliah  by  other  means.  The  officer- 
ing of  tbe  Bulgarian  army  with  Russians,  and 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  them  all  just  iis  Servia 
had  commenced  an  unprovoked  attack;  the 
abduction  of  Prince  Alexander;  the  repeated 
snubs  to  Piince  Ferdinand,  and  the  numerous 
plots  against  liis  life;  the  support  of  the  claims  of 
Karageorgevitch  in  Servia,  indicate  very  clearly 
the  desire  of  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  also 
claimed,  and  is  positively  believed  by  many, 
that  the  repeated  ill stuibances  in  Erzroom.Con- 
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stanliuople,  and  Crete  have  been  fomented,  if 
not  immediately  by  Russian  agents,  at  least  by 
committees  of  Armenians  and  Greeks  acting  in 
concert  with  Russiana.  That  Russia  would  at 
any  lime  within  the  past  five  years  (1886-1891) 
have  made  war  had  she  felt  that  the  time  was 
propitious,  and  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
Constantinople  and  extending  her  boun<laries 
iu  Eastern  1  iirkey,  hardly  admits  of  a  question 
with  most.  Russia  may  thus  be  consiilei-ed  tbe 
radical  element. 

The  conservative  elements  are  England,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria. 

Hi  England.  The  interest  of  England  in  tbe 
Easlern  Question  is  primarily  occasioned  by  her 
commercial  relations.  For  Russia  to  hold  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  would  be  a  must 
serious  menace  10  English  commerce.  Even 
supposing  that  Russia  cares  nothing  for  India, 
should  any  difficulty  arise  between  the  two 
Powers,  Russia  would  be  able  wilblii  thirty-six 
hours,  without  any  warning,  to  completely 
paralyze  all  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
Hud  render  even  >Kilta  useless  for  defence.  The 
far-reaching  effects  of  this  need  not  be  detailed. 
There  are  other  elements— British  investments 
in  Turkish  securities;  interest  in  the  people  of 
Turkey,  especially  the  Christiana,  whom  she 
would  most  unwillingly  ace  under  the  thrall  of 
the  Czar;  there  is  also  the  general  importance  of 
notallowing  auch  a  preponderance  In  the  coun- 
sels of  Europe  to  any  one  government. 

(3)  Austria.  With  Austria  it  is  a  life  and 
death  struggle.  Tbe  peculiar  composition  of  the 
political  family  over  which  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  reigns  is  such  that  to  seriously  disturb  the 
balance  kept  with  such  difficulty  would  destroy 
tbe  whole.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  accounts 
of  the  Czech  movement,  centring  in  Prague  in 
Bohemia,  will  easily  see  that  to  bring  a  great 
Slav  Power  to  the  very  border  of  the  empire 
would  produce  a  disturbance  that  would  break 
the  empire  to  pieces.  But  not  only  is  there  the 
Czech  element  In  the  North.  There  are  other 
kindred  races— the  Lansatian -Serbs,  Slovaks, 
etc. — that  would  inevitably  be  drawn  in.  Hun- 
gary would  be  almost  alone,  and  the  Magyars 
would  feel  again  Ihe  iron  heel  of  tbe  Czar. 

(3)  Germany.  WhIleGermanywould  not  be 
affected  immediately  in  her  territorial  possea- 
sions  by  the  Czar's  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
she  would  feel  very  much  the  overwhelming 
power  that  such  occupation  would  give.  With 
Austria  gone,  Germany  could  hardly  hold  her 
own  against  Russia  in  any  case  of  rival 
interests,  wliile  liable  more  than  ever  to  French 
reprisals.  Her  interest  is  a  general  rather  than 
a  apecifle  one. 

(4)  Italy's  interest  in  the  Easlern  Question  is 
occasioned  by  her  great  coastline,  which  would 
be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  Power  that  could 
mass  a  great  navy  secuiely  behind  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  could  burl  it  in  a  few  hours  at  almost 
any  portion  of  her  coast, 

(■'i)  Bulgaria.  Willi  Bulgariaeven  more  than 
with  Austria  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death. 
When  Ihc  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed,  Russia 
was  looked  upon  by  the  i)ulgHrians  as  Iheir 
national  benefactor,  and  tbere  was  no  feeling 
but  of  profound  gratitude.  With  the  course  ot 
events,  however,  that  feeling  has  changed  to 
one  of  bitter  ho^lity.  As  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that,  however  much  the  people  of  Russia 
may  have  desired  the  freedom  of  the  Bulgarian 
from  the  T'urklsh  yoke  for  their  own  sake,  the 
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Ruasiftn  goTerameDt  looked  upon  it  simplj  &%  n 
menos  to  an  end.  uod  thn[  a  purely  selfish  end,  Ihe 
Bulgiirians  felt  outrageii  aud  resolved  that  they 
would  uol  give  up  ilieir  tiidependeuce,  no 
matter  what  it  cost.  Thej  have  i^uielly,  firmly 
held  tbeir  own,  lefused  all  bribes,  evaded  all 
cnticeuieiits.  repelled  all  atlacks,  Tii  them  the 
Easieru    Questiou    is  simply  one  of  uaiional 


There  remain  two  countries  directly  iiilerest- 
ed— Greece  and  France.  Greece  is  divided. 
She  dreads  the  Colossus  of  Ihe  North,  yet  has  a 
feeling  that  even  Russia  will  find  it  hard  to 
absorb  Greece,  aud  watches  with  divided  in- 
terest the  course  of  other  Powers,  glad  to  avail 
herself  of  whatever  advantages  may  fall  to  her 
share  in  a  geneml  infilee,  France,  aloue.  appears 
lohaveaiiythiiig  togaiuby  [lussia'scouquest  of 
Conataotiuople  Too  far  removed  to  have  any 
fear  of  territorial  loss,  she  feels  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  KusHian  alliance,  under  such 
prestige  as  that  conquest  woiiUl  give,  might 
help  her  to  secure  reveuge  for  provinces  lost  to 
Germany.  Still  there  are  some  Frenchmen 
who  realize  that  a  nation's  life  is  not  benefited 
by  repeated  reprisals,  that  peace  Is  belter  than 
strife,  and  that  anch  a  power  as  the  Czar  would 
then  wield  might  be  a  constant  menace  (o  the 

f-ace  of  Europe.  Exlerually.  then,  the  Eastern 
ueslion  is  summed  up  in  tliis;  When  will 
ussia  feel  herself  strong  enough  to  strike  for 
Ihe  prize  she  covets,  and  what  price  will  the 
rest  of  Europe  piiy  to  prevent  her  siicceas? 

As  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  liazard  a  conjecture.  The 
most  popular  proposal  is  to  make  Constanti- 
nople a  fi-ee  city  under  international  guarnn- 
lees,  and  leave  llie  Turk  to  establish  himself  in 
Asia  Minor  with  his  capital  again  at  Broosa  or 

MeanwhUea  new  element  is  entering  into  the 
question.  Mission  work  is  spreading  over  the 
empire,  carrying  in  its  ti-ain  education,  moral 
quickeuiug,  a  growth  in  the  sense  of  indiviilual 
responsibility  aud  self  respect,  aud  a  clearer 
conception  of  human  rtj^ts. 

MieetOH  Woi-fc.— The  general  history  of 
TDissioDS  in  tlie  Turkish  Empire  is  sufBctently 
noted  elsewhere  (see  articles  on  the  societies 
mentioned  below,  and  also  Albania,  Armenia, 
Bulgaria,  Koordistan,  Nusniriyeh.  and  Yezi- 
dees).  It  is  needful  here  lo  give  merely  an 
outline  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  show  its 
relations  to  the  peculiar  problems,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  of  this  interesting  field  of 
foreign  missions. 

The  lerriloiy  of  the  Turkish  Empire  Is  well 
covered  by  the  mission  socielies.  The  A.  B.C. 
F.  M.,  the  oldest  in  the  Held,  also  occupies  the 
largest  territory— the  whole  of  European  Tur- 
key, together  with  Bulgaria  south  of  the 
Balkans,  Asia  Minor,  Eastern  Turkey,  and  Me- 
sopotamia. The  Presbyterian  Church  (North) 
occupies  Syria  and  a  jrartion  of  Eastern  Tur- 
key, where  Nestorians  arc  found  in  Koordistan. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  has 
Its  work  in  Bulgaria,  north  of  the  Balkan.i. 
The  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanter) 
Church  of  America  has  its  stations  In  Northern 
Syria  and  Southern  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (South)  holds  a  portion  of 
Macedonia.  There  are  also  some  congregations 
under  the  care  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society  (Disciples)  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
a  few  Bapiist  Churches,    at  one  time  under 


the  care  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
considerable  work  in  Palestine,  the  Fiiemls  of 
England  have  a  mission  in  Syria,  and  a  xingle 
medical  missionary  among  the  Amieniuiis  of 
Constantinople.  'I'he  Free  Church  ()f  Scotland 
has  a  station  at  Shweir  in  Syria,  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  one  at  Idlib, 
near  Antioch,  and  the  North  Africa  Mission  one 
at  Hums  in  Syria.  Tliere  are  also  ii  number  of 
schools  in  Syria  siipporled  by  ilie  Lebanon 
Schools  Committee  and  British'  Syiiim  Schools 
Associalion.  The  missions  to  tlie  Jews  of  the 
various  English  and  Scotch  societies  at  Con- 
stantinople. Smyrna,  Adrianopic,  au<l  in  Palen- 
line  are  specially  noted  in  the  article  on  ihe 

The  Bible  work  of  ihe  empiie  is  carried  on 

gr  the  American  and  the  Urilish  and  Foreign 
ible  Societies,  and  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland.  The  American  Bible  Society 
occupies  Ihe  territory  covered  by  the  American 
mission  societies,  except  Bulgaria,  while  Ihe 

B.  and  F.  B.  S.  works  Bulgtiriii,  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine.  Constan- 
tinople and  Smyrna  arc  shaR'd  by  the  two 
societies.  The  National  Bible  Society  of  S<'c)l- 
land  has  a  depot  at  Salonicain  European  Tur- 

If  we  lum  non'lothc^pulation.  -n-e  find  that 
the  work  for  the  Armenians  is  carried  on  chieliy 
bytheA.B.C.F.M.:  forthe  Gueksby  the  A.  B. 

C.  F.  M.  aud  the  Presbyterian  Church  (South); 
for  the  Bulgarians  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  anil  Ihe 
Ikletliodlst  Episcopal  Church(Norlh);  for  tlie  Ma- 
ronilesand  Syrians  by  the  Presbyterian  Churcli 
(North)  and  the  various  English  and  Scotch 
socielies  and  committees:  while  the  Nusniriyeh 
are  the  chosen  field  of  the  sturdy  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters. The  Turks,  Arale,  Koords,  Ycxi- 
dees,  etc.,  have  been  the  care  of  all  the  societies, 
though  the  C.  M.  S.  is  the  only  one  that  tins 
made  a  special  effort  lo  estuhlisli  misKion  work 
distinctively  for  J[osIems,  if  we  except  an  effort 
coinnienceu  but  not  developed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Not  merely  is  the  territory  thus  provided  for 
OS  a  whole,  but  it  is  well  covererl  In  Its  differ- 
ent parts.  True  to  the  best  policy,  the  mission- 
aries have  from  ibe  licginning  sought  Ihe 
centre*.  Not  always  the  largest  cities  on  the 
basis  of  a  census,  hut  those  which  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  furnish  most  opportunities  for 
reaching  the  wiliest  circle  of  people.  Thus,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  from  Trehlzond  on  the  Black 
Sea  lo  Port  Said  in  Egypt  there  is  not  an  ini- 
poriant  seaport  that  has  not  cither  a  force  of 
missionaries  or  an  established  congregation 
with  its  pastor  or  preacher.  These  include  Ti'e- 
bizond,  Ordoo,  Korasunde,  Samsoou,  Constan- 
tinople, Ban  derma.  Dardanelles,  Smyrna, 
Merslne.  Lalakla,  Tripoli,  Beirut,  Sidon.  and 
Jaffa.  Other  less  important  places,  sucli  as 
Si  nop.  Iniholl,  Edrcmid  (Adrnmvltliim), 
Adatln,  Alexandrelta.  receive  the  rcgufiir  visils 
of  evangelists  or  colporteurs.  In  the  interior, 
Erzroom,  Van,  Billls,  tlarpoot.  SIvas,  Cevnrea, 
Broosa,  Aintah,  Mariish,  Mardin,  >Iosu1. 
Bagdad,  Damascus,  Zahleli.  ■Terusiilem.  are  full 
mission  stations,  while  Erzin, gen.  Moosh,  Sert. 
IHari)ekir.  Aralikir,  Malaiia,  Amawia,  Ynzgat. 
Angora,  Koiiia  (Iconium),  Aflon  Kara  Hissar, 
Kiiiahya,  Aleppo,  are  fully  equipped  with 
native  churches.  These  arc  all  centres,  and 
around  many  of  them  are  grouped  t 
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smaller  places  where  tliei«  is  ii  successful  work 
being  carried  on. 

If  we  turn  to  European  Turkey  and  Gulgaiia 
we  flod  the  same  true,  Saloaicn,  Mouiistir, 
Seres,  Samakov,  Philippopolis,  Lofeclia.  Sialof, 
Rustchuk,  Varnu,  fire  missiOQ  stations,  while 
Solia  is  in  special  charge  of  the  Bulgarian 
Evangelical  Society,  Usciip  Banskc  Yamhol, 
Plevna,  Adrianople,  Kodosio  aie  among  the 
most  imporlant  out-stations 

Id  all  there  are  over  400  stations  aud  out- 
stations,  with  102  ordained  missiouanes,  150 
oi'ganized  churches  with  a  uieml^ersliip  of 
15,128,  while  nearly  30  000  pupils  are  eiu-olled 
In  the  various  schools,  and  there  Is  an  iverage 
annual  sale  of  ahoiit  60  000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  whole  orin  part. 

There  are  of  course  seetiotis  where  Ihere  is 
comparatively  Utile  accomplislied,  but  those 
are  few.  la  tlie  main  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
well  covered,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  tliere 
is  scarcely  a  village,  except  in  liie  mount 
of  Koordistan  and  some  iMtils  of  Mcsopotii 
and  Syria  bordering  on  Arabia,  ILat  does  not 
have  at  least  occasionally  Ihe  opportunity  to 
hear  the  gospel,  while  in  some  cities,  notably 
Alnlab,  Mamsh,  Harpoot,  the  evangelical  elo 
ment  Is  so  strong  as  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  eeneral  life  of  the  people.  Mission 
work  iu  the  Turkish  Empire  thus  bas  passed 
the  exploring  introduclotr  stage  and  reached 
that  of  development.  Il  is  no  longer  experi' 
mental;  it  has  seiiled  down  to  the  same  problems 
that  meet  the  church  in  other  lands,  affected 
yet  by  tbe  fact  that  il  is  still  rejected  totally  fay 
the  immense  majorityof  the  people,  andloofced 
upon  with  varying  degrees  of  distrust  by  tlie 
grciiter  part  of  the  remainder. 

We  will  look  now  at  the  relations  that 
mission  work  in  Turkey  holds  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  people  whom  it  seelts  to  indu- 

I.  The  Jews.— When  the  L__.  

entered  the  Levant  in  1819,  tlieir  apeciiil 
sage  was  to  the  Jews.  Not  many  years  passed, 
however,  before  that  branch  of  the  work  was 
given  up  by  them  as  manifesting  less  oppor- 
tunity for  success  than  others.  At  present  it  is 
chieny  educational.  Large  schools  ai-e  sup- 
ported by  the  Scotch  and  English  societies, 
especially  in  Constantinople,  Smyroa,  Salonica, 
and  Jei'usalem.  Tliere  are  also  numerous 
preaching  services,  and  there  is  enough  of 
success  manifested  in  the  Christian  life  of 
converts  to  keep  the  laborers  from  being  dis- 
couraged in  their  work  or  giviitg  up  Hie  hope  of 
a  redeemed  Israel,  apart  from  their  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  Scriptures.  Mission  work 
among  tbe  Jews  Is,  however,  so  distinctively 
sectional,  and  confined  to  them  as  a  race, 
that  it  enters  as  a  comparatively  unimportant 
factor  into  the  question  of  the  conversion  of 
tlie  empire  as  a  whole. 

II.  The  Oriental  Chdrchbs.— When 
missionaries  first  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Chrisiian  churches  of  Tiirke_y,  their  one  idea 
was  10  secure  reform  withiu  the  churches 
themselves.  So  close  to  the  creeds  and  con- 
fessions of  tlie  Reformation  were  those  of  Ihe 
Armenians.  Greeks.  Nestorians,  that  il  seemed 
to  them  a  companitively  easy  task  1o  show  the 
lucompatihilty  between  those  confessions  and 
the  actual  practices  of  the  church.  Thus  every 
effort  was  made  to  come  into  cordial  relations 
with  the  people,  and  all  ideaof  a  separate  com- 


niuoion  was  specially  disclaimed.  This  course 
was  favored  also  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
these  churches  looked  for  foreign  sympathy  and 
aid  in  their  hitter  struggles  with  tlieir  Moslem 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  ecclesi- 
astics saw  that  the  new  Ideas  would  inevitably 
result  in  loosening  and  ultimately  destroying 
their  cotitTOl  over  their  followei-s.  Thus  they 
massed  their  power  against  the  new  doctrines. 
An  excommunicated  mnn  had  no  rights  thai 
a  Turkish  court  could  recognize.  He  was  no- 
body; could  neiiher  marry,  nor  be  buried; 
could  not  buy,  sell,  or  employ.  He  had  abso 
lutely  no  status  as  a  citizea.  The  i-esuit  was 
that  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  civil  com- 
mtmity  became  absolutely  essential  1o  Ihe 
very  life  of  Protestants.  Then  other  intluencea 
began  to  come  in.  The  introduction  of  Euro- 
peans into  the  commercial  and  governmental 
affairs  of  the  empire,  brought  with  it  the 
introduction  of  French  and  Geiman  thought. 
With  increased  ease  of  access  to  Europe 
more  and  more  of  Armenian  and  Greek  youth 
sought  education  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  Re- 
turning they  brought  with  ihem  the  free- 
tliinkitigof  theday.aud  the  grip  of  the  church, 
not  only  on  their  belief  but  their  life,  began 
very  perceptibly  to  loosen,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
began  to  think  ilial  perhaps  they  had  not  been 
absolutely  wise  in  tbeir  repulsion  of  evangeli- 
calism. In  the  mean  time  it  became  evident  that 
these  Protestants  were  no  less  uailonal  in  Iheir 
feeling  than  the  orthodox,  indeed  bad  an  even 
clearer  conception  of  what  a  true  uaiionnlllfe 
was.  The  experiences  of  Bulgaria  assisted  ia 
tills,  and  the  graduates  of  Koberl  College  and 
the  Home  School  (aow  ihe  American  College, 
for  Girls)  gave  very  clear  proof  that  the  study 
of  the  Bible  did  not  make  a  man  or  woman  leas 
capable  of  good  work  for  his  people.  General 
intercourse  also  had  its  advantageous  results, 
and  the  chasm  between  the  two  was  less  aud 
less  marked.  The  result  has  been  that  in  very 
many  secliops  of  the  empire  there  is  a  con- 
stantly growing  cordiality  between  the  evan- 
gelical aud  the  orthodox  communities.  Bishops, 
varlabeds,  and  priests  are  preaching  gosjtei 
sermons,  in  some  cases  Sunday-schools  and  Bible 
classes  are  started,  in  oiiJer  to  satisfy  the  grow- 
ing desii-e  for  religious  instruction.  With  infi- 
delity staring  tliem  in  the  face  tbe  leadera  of 
the  old  churches  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
look  upon  the  nitssiouarles  aud  the  native  evan- 
gel icnl  churches  as  allies  rather  than  enemies. 

The  problem  of  missions  in  Turkey  in  theii 
relations  to  the  old  orthodox  churches  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  so  to  establish  the  evangelical 
churches  in  failb  and  life  that  when  a  reuiiiot 
with  the  others  comes  tbey  shall  not  he  borne 
away  and  swallowed  up:  on  the  other,  to  con 
vinee  tbe  old  churches  that  their  one  aim  is  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  a  temporal 
organization,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  forth 
In  the  evangelical  churches  as  clear  and  accu- 
rate  au  idea  as  possible  of  what  constitutes  a 
true  church  life. 

III.  Mohammedanism. — The  genera!  relations 
of  evangelical  mlssioDs  to  Mohammedanism  are 
fully  set  forth  iu  the  article  on  that  subject. 
It  is  needful  here  to  note  only  such  points  as 
are  specially  bronght  out  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
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rotber  tolerant  iadiSerence.  Indeed,  in  not  a 
few  iustnnces  Turks  who  saw  llie  stiupliclly  of 
the  evangelical  worship,  the  absence  of  riiual, 
of  pictures  and   priestly   rule,  the  str    "  '"'^ 


Mid:  "  Wby  du  not  llie  Bible  Socielies  print 
Rod  bind  the  iwo  books  logetlier?  ilieu 
we  sboiild  have  tbe  complete  revelntjon." 
For  a  wbile  lliis  conlial  feoling  for  Pioleslaiils 
as  distinct  from  the  Onliodox  rntlier  iucreiised, 
except  when  the  indueuce  of  ecclesiastics  (either 
personal  or  pecuniary)  secured  st>eclii1  liardships 
for  liiose  who  Unil  dared  to  bruvc  the  power  of 
llie  chnrcli.  The  missionaries  had  ^reat  in- 
fluetit^e,  boih  because  of  their  means  of  access 
to  Lord  yirattord  and  because  the  Turkish 
ulHcials  recognized,  in  many  cases,  their  free- 
dom from  iirililical  motives.  Llllle  bv  little, 
however,  tliis  chiia^ed.  Shrewd  Mollabs 
saw.  as  Artneniau  aiiij  Greek  biijhops  bad  al- 
ready seen,  tliut  these  new  people  were  exerting 
an  influence  thut  would  in  time  cut  the  ground 
entirely  from  under  their  whole  system  of 
belief  and  gOTemmenl.  Then  commenced  a 
most  detemiiued  and  bitter  oppo'^ition.  Not 
in  appesrsnce,— that  was  in  most  cases  friendly, 
— but  in  the  form  of  hindrance.  Censorship  of 
publications  was  made  increasingly  stringent. 
Customs  regulatioLis  were  made  more  and  more 
onerous.  The  necessary  permits  for  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  and  even  private  dwellings 
were  refused  or  delaj^ed  as  long  as  was  possible. 
Any  Turks  who  manifested  a  leaning  lowani  or 
an  interest  in  the  Bible  were  <)uietly  spirited 
away  or  arrested  on  some  Dclitlous  charge. 
Spies  were  everywhere.  Occnsiotially  some 
one  more  bold  than  his  fellows,  orfeelinir  more 
secure  in  his  position  and  relations  witli  Porle 
or  Palace,  would  give  expression  to  his  feeling 
that  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was  really  a 
good  thing  for  tbe  empire,  but  means  were 
generally  found  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  such 
a  statement.  In  not  a,  few  instances  laws  were 
promulgated  especially  directed  against  the 
missionaries.  Vexatious  upon  vexations  were 
put  upon  tliem.  The  result  has  been  that  there 
have  been  very  few  conversions  of  Moslems  to 
Protealaul  Cbristionity.  There  have  come, 
however,  from  every  sldecoDstanlty  Increasiug 
tesliraonies  lo  the  hold  that  Christianity  is 
getting  upon  the  people  of  the  land.  The 
number  of  Scriptures  sold  to  Moslems  indicates 
a  profound  interest  in  the  Bible,  which  cannot 
fail  to  bring  forth  fruit  In  Christian  life. 

Islam  in  its  historic  inception  was  in  a  great 
degree  a  protest  against  a  devitalized  polylljeis- 
tlc  Chnstiauity.  If  Moslems  are  to  be  brought 
lo  Christ  It  must  be  largely  through  llie  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  a  living  Christian 
church  The  problem  of  missions  in  Turkey 
In  their  relation  to  Mohammedanism  is  to 
develop  a  native  church  freed  from  the  errors 
of  lUe  old  churches,  strong  in  its  belief  In  the 
unity  of  Ood,  manifesting  in  iw  daily  life  an 
educated  Christian  fiii'h. 

In  meetiogthese  problems,  missions  in  Turkey 
rely  upon  five  special  agencies:  I,  Evangelical 
preaeliing;  3.  Bible  distribution:  3.  Education; 
4,  Publidttion :  5.  Social  influence, 

1,  T/ie  Evangeticat  preiuAing  of  Turkey  is 
rery  largely,  In  most  cases  almost  entirely,  in 
the  lianiis  of  the  native  pastointe.    These  men, 


educated  in  the  different  seminaries  and  col- 
leges uudei  such  men  as  Cyrus  Hamlin,  George 
F.  Herrick,  H,  N.  Barnum,  George  Washburn, 
T.  a  Trowbridge,  C.  H.  Wiieeler,  S.  H.  C.il- 
lioun,  Daniel  Bliss,  J.  H,  House,  and  many 
others,  are  taking  a  position  of  constantly  in- 
creasing Importance.  Men  of  large  views, 
earnest  Christian  spirit,  they  have  done  much. 
Dol  only  to  build  up  the  native  evaogelieal 
churches,  but  to  convince  others  that  Protestant 
Christianity  is  a  geuuine  power  in  the  world 
for  goial.  Not  only  In  the  larger  cities  but  iu 
the  snmller  phureslhey  are  doing  a  great  tijough 
oflen  tj  II  lie  raided  work,  laying  foundatiousln 
Christian  character  fur  future  building, 

3,  Biblt  H&frauffoM.— There  is  prolwbly  no 
mission  Held  where  this  department  of  mission 
work  is  niore  tliuniughly  organized  so  as  to 
reach  periodically  every  portion  of  it  than  the 
Turkish  Empire,  This  hiisbeen  already  s|)okea 
of  in  the  articles  on  tbe  American  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies. 

8.  Edaeation  in  connection  with  the  mission- 
ary work  has  been  a  normal  growth.  Free 
primary  schools  were  tirit  started.  Schools. 
called  theological,  to  educate  native  ministers 
and  teachers  soon  followed,  and  were  free  to 
the  class  for  which  they  were  designed.  Girls* 
board  in  jr-scliools  were  also  estabaahed  early, 
the  tirst  iu  1840,  All  this  work  was  rudimen- 
tary.    In  1863  Robert  College  was  opened  on 


mark    the    oegiuuing    of    serious 

educational  work  iu  Turkey  on  the  basis  of  re- 
quiring pupils  to  pay  reasonably  for  their  in- 
stniclioa.  and  on  a  plan  of  thorough  training 
wiih  an  ample  and  well-prepared  curriciiltim. 

'I'hey  had  much  lo  contend  against  in  the  as 
yet  feebly  developed  desire  among  even  the 
people  of  the  seaboard  for  a  college  education. 
They  had  also  to  meet  the  opposition  of  many 
Christian  men,  missionaries  and  supporters  of 
missions,  who.  in  their  zeal  for  tlie  largest 
development  of  the  evangelistic  work,  were 
jealous  of  an  elaborate  course  of  coilegiale 
training.  The  first  years  of  those  colleges 
were  marked  by  a  slow  growth.  Classes  of 
five,  lliiee,  iwo,  in  one  case  of  only  one,  were 
graduated. 

In  the  course  of  a  decade  of  years  the  increase 
was  abnormal.  There  was  a  pleilioiii  of  raw 
material  which  hud  to  be  In  part  eliminated 
that  what  remained  might  be  assimilated 

Tbe  instituiion  at  Scutari.  ConstiLntinople, 
now  known  its  the  American  College  for  Girls, 
was  storied  at  this  time  and  struggled,  in  its 
inception,  through  difticnllies  and  limilalious 
similar  to  those  from  wliich  the  College  on  the 
Bosphoriis  had  emergeil 

Between  1871  and  1875  two  colleges  iu  the 
interior  of  the  country  «ere  projected,  and  In 
the  latter  year  were  opentd  viz  the  Central 
Turkey  College  at  Aintab,  south  i  f  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  and  the  Armenia — now  Eiiplirates 
—College,  at  Harpoot.  east  of  the  Euplirates 
River.  These  colleges  show  points  of  resem- 
blance and  of  uutikeness  to  each  oilier  and  to 
Rol>erl  Allege.  Their  course  of  study  is  not 
quite  so  full  as  that  of  the  colleges  on  the  sea- 
board, German  and  Italian  are  not  needed  In 
the  interior,  and  much  belter  work  is  done  at 
Robert  C'ollcge  in  Ihe  piiysiciil  sciences  and  in 
chemistry  than  la  yet  possible   i"  ■"■  '"''■""- 
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races  ti>  be  reached  and  moulded  by  them. 
Moreover,  Robert  College  has  hod  the  unique 
opportiioitf  of  I'xerting  one  of  the  controlliDg 
forces  in  the  birth  of  free  Bulgaria. 

The  colleges  of  the  interior  are  available  to  a 
very  large  number  of  joulli  who  could  not 
meet  the  much  greater  expense  of  education  at 
the  eapitnl,  au  cxituuse  about  fourfold  greater. 

The  Syrian  Proleslnnt  College  at  Beirut  is 


s  movemeul  in  female  education,  under- 
tiLkeu  bj  the  Woioan's  Boards,  which  haa 
iilieaily  resulted  in  sixleeu  colleges  or  girls' 
boarding-schools  wiihiu  the  liouiids  of  the 
three  Turkey  missions,  viz.,  at  Cousiaiilinople, 
JIaif«>vau,  Smyrna,  Adnbnzur,  Broosa,  C'esarea, 
and  Sivua  in  the  western  Turkey  missioa.  at 
Aluiub.  Marash,  Adana,  and  Hadjin  in  Ibe 
Ci-nlral  Tuikey  mission,  and  at  Harpoot  (a  de- 
piirtnieiit  of  Euphrates  College).  Mardin, 
Erzrooiu.  Bitlis,  and  Van  in  the  Eastern  Turkey 
ini'siou.  This  movement,  conducted  in  great 
quiet,  without  noise  or  osleutatioii,  marks  a 
new  era,  a  veritable  revolution  iu  education,  in 
Turkey. 

In  September,  1S8I>,  the  school  at  Marsovan 
fttrmally  became  known  as  Anatolia  College, 
and  look  its  place  beside  tlie  other  two  interior 
colleges.  This  college  bus  the  unique  advan- 
tage of  location  in  Ihe  heart  of  a  large  Greek 
und  Armenian  popuhiilou  aud  educalea  thetwo 
rjiccs  t<)gether.  It  lias  also,  ns  yet,— in  1890, — 
the  imique  disnd  vim  luge  of  being  obliged  to 
do  its  work  witjioul  permanent  resources. 

In  other  missions  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  ou  a,  smaller  scale.  In  Bulgaria,  Samakov, 
with  its  college,  seminary,  girls'  school,  and 
department  for  manual  iralnine,  baa  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  BuigBTia,  not  less 
potent,  if  loss  prominent,  than  that  of  Robert 
College.  In  Syria,  the  theological  seminary  at 
Abeih  paved  ihe  way  for  the  Syrian  Proiestant 
(N)l1ege  at  Beirut,  with  its  full  collegiate  and 
merllcal  departments.  Tlie  graduates  of  l>otb. 
especially  of  tlie  latter,  are  finding  their  way 
not  only  through  Syria  and  Egvpl,  but  throueb 
North  Africa  as  well,  and  wlII  be  among  the 
most  efficient  workers  as  the  Soudau  is  opent^ 
and  the  great  Arabic-apeakiug  world  of  Africa 
comes  within  reach  of  the  Gospel.  There  are 
also  Ibe  nutneroiis  English  and  Scotch  scliools 
mentioned  above  and  in  the  article  ou  Syria. 
In  Egypt  there  are  two  centres  of  ediicaUonal 
Induence— the  College  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Mission  at  Assiout.  and  llie  schools  of 
the  same  Board  at  Cairo.  At  Assiout  there  are 
two  departments,  for  youug  men  and  young 
women,  distinct  in  orgiiniz.aiiou  yet  really  one 
in  influence. 

This  growth  of  education,  especially  within 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  baa  developed  the 
following  noteworthy  results: 

a.  The  youth  of  Turkey  can  pay  for  their 
education,  where  terms  are  made  light,  accord- 
ing to  location  of  the  college,  and  such  propor- 
tion of  aid  Is  given,  through  scholarships,  and 
l3y  furnishing  work,  as  is  done  in  the  colleges 
of  this  country. 

b.  This  securing  of  the  privilege  of  Christian 
education  througt  strenuous  exertion  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  their  friends  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  conditions  of  realizing  that 
growth  in  manly, self-reliant. aspiring  character, 
and  that  establishment  of  a  vital,  self -propagat- 
ing Christianity,  without  vrhich  education  ia 
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nowhere  a  blessing.  The  plan  of  education 
now  adopted  has  already  yielded  excellent 
results  in  this  way.  The  more  men,  or  races  of 
men,  are  held  down  by  the  iucubus  of  poverty, 
the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  of  rousing  the 
will-power  to  self-help,  by  every  right  device 

c.  It  is  Ihe  stand  taken  and  the  work  done 
by  Americans  in  tlie  recent  years,  in  the  matter 
of  education,  which  has  won  the  confidence  of 
the  best  men  of  all  races  in  Turkey. 

d.  It  is  Ibis  iuHuence  alone  which  can  fit  the 
several  races  for  their  future  and  hold  in 
harmonious  relation  one  to  another,  all  those 
whose  vital  interests  are  identical. 

«.  These  American  colleges  furnish  in  large 
part  the  models  in  education  for  all  races,  and 
train  large  numbers  of  the  teachers.  It  waa 
afler  Americans  gave  the  signal  that  Armeni- 
ans, Greeks.  Bulgarians  established  for  them- 
selves any  schools  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
Turks  have  ideal  capacity  for  establishing  ex- 
cellent schools  on  paper,  aud  ideal  Incapacity 
for  establishing  them  in  any  other  way.  Tliey 
also  are  already  recognizing  the  American  lead- 
ership, and  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  profit  by  the 
example  set  tJiem. 

/  All  discussion  among  missionaries  and 
their  supporters  relative  to  the  utility  of  educa- 
tion and  to  the  comparafiue  value  of  educational 
and  evangelistic  work  has  ceased. 

4.  Pumeation. — There  are  two  centres  of 
missionary  publication  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
Constantinople  and  Beinit.  The  work  at 
Beirut  is  entirely  Arabic,  that  at  Constantinople 
Includes  Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek,  Biilgaiian, 
Judteo-Spanish,  Koordish,  etc.  In  each  place 
some  of  the  best  of  missionary  strength  has 
! —  .u.   — |,jj  pf  providing  not  only  the 

us  books,  but  periodical  iit- 
nal  worl^,  and  such  general 
literature  as  a  growing  Christian  community  is 
constantly  demanding,  and  in  ever-increasing 
quautily.  Aside  from  the  work  of  Bible  trans- 
lation in  these  different  languages,  the  work 
done  in  Turkey  by  Geo.  W.  Wood,  Edwin  E. 
Bliss.  I.  F.  Pettibone,  J.  K.  Greene.  II.  O. 
Dwight,  T.  L,  Byington,  R.  Thomson,  and  in 
Syria  by  W.  W.  Eddy,  H.  H.  Jessup.  C.  V. 
A.  Van  Dyck,  G,  E.  Post,  and  many  others  Is 
work  that  is  telling  all  over  the  empire  in  the 
correction  of  erroneous  views,  not  by  antagon- 
izing their  errors,  but  by  presenting  the  truth, 
(See  also  article  Periodical  Literature.) 

5.  Social  Infiuenee.—Tbis  is  an  ever  increas- 
ing power  in  Turkey.  The  ready  access  gained 
to  all  classes  of  people,  the  power  of  personal 
presence  and  actual  acquaiotance  has  done  and 
is  doing  a  great  deal  towards  preparing  the  way 
for  llie  entrance  of  the  Gospel.  Many  old-time 
prejudices  against  those  that  'having  turned 
the  world  upside  down,  are  come  hither  also," 
have  quietly  but  absolutely  disappeared  before 
the  presence  in  an  Armen&n,  Greek,  Maronfte, 
and  Turkish  home  of  a  simply  dressed,  unas- 
suming Christian  lady.  Many  an  eccledastic 
has  found  It  impossible  to  harangue  a^inst  one 
whom  he  knew  from  personal  acquaintance  to 
he  a  Christian  gentleman. 

In  the  Turkish  Empire  the  bars  Hredown,  the 
gates  are  open.  It  isonly  necessary  to  hold  the 
vantage-ground  gained  and  to  make  steady  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  solve  the  deepest  problems 
of  the  Eastern   (Question  by  building  up  the 


n  the  lands  where  It  was  first 
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HeadqiiarterB,  Si  The  Avenue,  Bedford  I^ik, 
Cliiswick,  Iionduu,  Kng. 

lu  ia53-4  Rev.  V.  U.  Young,  a.  minisler  in 
tbe  North  of  Eaglnnd,  travelling  in  the  East, 
came  iulo  contHct  with  miGsiooaiies  of  the 
Ameritim  Boai'd  eugaged  in  work  auiougtlie 
ArmeuUus  in  CoQStanliuople,  finii  was  greatly 
impresstd  with  their  devotedness  anil  zeal. 
Much  spiritual  success  had  heeii  achieved,  and 
the  educational  efforts  of  Dr.  Hamlin  and 
others  iilled  him  with  iidmirntiuu.  He  studied 
the  work  iu  all  its  branches  with  tbe  utmost 
care,  and  returned  to  England  with  a  burning 
desire  to  do  something  effective  toward  ihe 
support  of  a  mission  which  was  full  of  promise 
for  llie  evaDjjelization  of  the  Titrktsh  Empire. 
He  took  everj'  opportunity  of  telling  what  lie 
had  seen,  and  of  urging  that  no  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  associate  Christiana  of  all  the 
churches  in  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  llicise 
already  ia  the  field.  Other  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  awakeu  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
Eastern  question  was  assnming  an  acute  phase. 
The  Sultan  was  looking  to  Britain  for  support 
against  Russia,  and  public  opinion  was  ripening 
in  favor  of  intervention.  Sir  Slrutford  de  ReiT 
cllfle,  the  astute  and  able  ELiglish  ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  had  shown  himself  friendly  to 
the  educational  tiTorts  of  the  American  mis- 
Monaries,  and  sought  to  influence  the  Sultan  in 
the  direction  of  a  policy  of  lotei'ation  in  re- 
ligious matters.  For  several  years  Christians  in 
Britain  had  watched  with  sympathy  the  con- 
verts among  the  Armenians,  who  had  Itetn 
grievously  persecuted.  The  moment  was  fiivor- 
able  for  an  effort  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Young 
sought  to  interest  Christian  men  of  various  de- 
nominations in  the  matter  wliicli  lay  so  near  liis 
own  heart,  and  to  a  large  extent  he  succeeded. 
In  response  to  an  invitation  by  circular,  a  largo 
meeting  was  held  to  consult  how  best  to  take 
advantage  of  openings  for  spreading  the  gosptl 
among  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  of  the  Otto- 
mati  Empire.  Other  meetings  followed;  and  at 
last,  on  the  3d  of  July,  18M,  Ihe  Turkish  Mis- 
sions' Aid  Society  was  fairly  launched  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  tlie  Lower  Room  of 
Exeter  Hall,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
who  had  been  elected  president,  took  the  chair, 
One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting 
was  as  follows:  "  That  the  facilities  now  provi- 
dentially afforded  for  circulating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  preaching  the  gospel  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  the  cheering  tokens  of 
success  which  continue  to  attend  existing  mis- 
sions there,  especially  that  of  the  American 
Board,  and  also  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country  at  the  present  crisis,  call  for  special 
efforts   by   British   Christians  to   furnish    the 


resolution  the  Society 
tirely  undenominational,  botli  in  respect  of  the 
fact  that  its  siipportere  and  subscribers  may  be- 
long to  any  and  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  respect  of  its  funds  being  ex- 
pended without  taking  account  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical  relations  of  the  societies  or  individ- 
uals assisted.  The  flrst  rule  of  Its  constitution 
runs  thus;  "The  object  of  this  Society  is  not  to 
originate  a  new  mission,  but  to  aid  in  the  exten- 
sion of  gospel  work  in  Bible  lands,  especially 
that  cuiTled  on  by  the  Americans." 
It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  founders  de- 
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liberately  preferred  to  establish  an  iigtncy  for 
providing  pecuniary  help  to  those  on  (he  field, 
llien  chielly  American,  and,  by  implication,  to 
all  such  evangelical  churches  and  societies  as 
should  at  any  lime  thereafter  undertake  gospel 
work  within  that  I'egion. 
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special  province  tlieassislaueeof  truly  Christian 
work  all  over  the  Bible  lauds,  and  mlsslonarli'S  iu 
Greece,  Bulgaria.  Constantinople,  Asia  )1iiior. 
Eastern  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  have 
borne  grateful  witness  to  its  importance  and 
value  as  a  factor  in  the  evangeliwitioii  of  tlie 
East.  During  Ihe  civil  war  in  America,  when 
the  resources  of  Ihe  foreign  missionary  societies 
were  so  seriously  crippled,  the  aid  attonlt-d  by 
this  Society  was  particularly  helpful,  and  ac- 
knowledged HS  such. 

The  organ  of  the  Society  is  "The  Star  in  the 
East,"  published  quarterly. 

The  president  is  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  the 
treasurer,  Lord  Kiunaird;  and  the  secretary. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Brown,  D.D. 

Turklgh  Vemlnng. — The  curliest  trans- 
lations of  the  Holy  Bible  into  Tiirklsli  appear 
to  have  been  two,  which  were  made  almut  the 
middle  of  the  ITth  centuir.  One  of  these,  in 
one  of  the  Eastern  Turkish  dialects  of  Central 
Asia,  was  made  by  the  Englishman  Seaman 
about  1666.  Tbe  other,  in  the  Western  or 
Osmanli  dialect,  was  executed  at  Constantinople 
about  the  stime  time,  by  All  Bey,  chief  inier- 
preler  at  the  court  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IV. 
This  scholar  wiis  a  Pole,  captured  by  the Tuiks 
in  cliildliocd.  iind  educated  as  a  .Mostciti  among 
Ihe  slaves  of  the  Sultan's  palace.  He  seems  to 
have  made  his  tmnslntion  of  his  own  accord; 
but  when  it  was  done  he  handed  over  the  manu- 
script to  the  Dutch  Ambassador  at  Conscnntl- 
nople,  who  sent  ft  to  Lej'den  to  be  printed. 
The  manuscript  remained  id  the  library  of  tbe 
University  in  that  cily  a  century  and  a  half, 
when  it  was  unearthed  by  Baron  Von  Dlez, 
once  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Baron  Von  Diez  agreed  with  Ihe  Bridali  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  to  superintend  the  print- 
ing of  the  book,  thus  providentially  preserved, 
against  the  time  of  the  formation  of  a  Society 
which  would  lake  im  interest  in  its  publiciitioo. 
He  died,  however,  before  he  had  completed  the 
collation  of  the  manuscript.  Professor  Kiefler  of 
the  Univensityot  Paris  was  then  entrusted  with 
the  work, and  in  1819  heat  length  brought  out  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  published  on  the 
plan  of  exact  conformity  to  the  ancient  manu- 
script of  All  Bey. 

This  idiomatic  and  simple  version  of  the 
Scriptures  might  haveansweredforlbe  need  of 
thedlfferentciassesof  Ihe  population  of  Turkey, 
had  it  not  been  deficient  in  accuracy  of  ren- 
dering the  original.  The  edition  published 
under  the  drcumstances  relaled  above  was 
promptly  suppressed  on  account  of  tliia  defect, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
caused  a  levlsion  to  be  made  by  Professor 
Eieffer,  which  was  published  in  1837.  All 
Bey's  version,  again  revised  in  1853  by  Turatii 
Effendt.  and  in  1857  by  the  lexicographer 
Redhouse,was  freely  circulated  in  Turkey  until 
1S66.  The  various  revisions  to  which  it  had 
been  subjecieil  had  modified  the  native  sim-  ' 
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Slicity  of  tlio  stjle  oE  All  Bey,  under  the  io- 
iieiice  of  tbt  tlitory  that  the  lunguage  of  sucli 
H  work  ought  to  be  moticlleil  on  that  of  works 
uf  the  Turkish  clnssical  period.  At  the  siitae 
time  the  work  hod  uot  been  CLtirelj  recast  hy 
nuy  mm  of  the  reviaers.  Tlie  result  was  unsatia- 
fucioi'y:  ths  style  was  nol  smooth,  aud  too  often 
the  meauiag  of  Ike  wunl  was  obscured  to  the 
inlelligence  of  the  coQimoii  people  by  the  intro- 
ductioi)  of  Arabic  or  Persiiin  phiuses  prized 
by  Turkish  writers  luaiuly  for  their  sonorous 
cadences. 

lu  the  meantime  contribiiliolls  of  material  for 
a  Turkish  version  of  the  Scriptures  liad  been 
made  on  an  entirely  dift'ereut  line  by  mission- 
aries of  the  Amerieim  Bonn).  With  a  view  to 
placing  the  Scriptures  in  llie  hands  of  the  large 
section  of  the  Armeuinns  of  Turkey  wlio  use 
the  Turkish  laiiguagu  hut  write  it  with  the 
characters  of  Ihe  Armenian  alpliabet,  Rev.  W. 
Goodell  ill  1881  published  at  Malta,  in  the  Ar- 
menian characlers,  his  transhition  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Turkish.  He  afterwards  revised 
this  work,  and  completed  a  trunslation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  which  was  published  in  the  Ar- 
uietiian  chantcter  at  Conslautluople  in  1S5T,  a 
newly  revised  edition  of  Ihe  same  Iteing  pub- 
lished in  mV6.  This  Arineno-Turkish  version 
of  the  SJoripiures  wai  notable  for  the  simplicity 
of  its  style.  It  lias  been  tor  nearly  thirty  ye  irs 
In  the  hands  of  the  Armenians  of  Tnrkey,  anil  is 
beloved  of  multitudes  a-sllie  very  Worii  of  Life, 
iiotwiilistundinij  Ita  too  evident  imperfections  in 
the  matter  of  idiomatic  expression.  Uwlni;  to 
the«  imperfections  no  edition  of  this  version  baa- 
ever  been  printed  in  the  Turkish  (Arabic*)  char- 
acter*. 

After  tlie  Crimean  War,  with  lis  aasistance  to 
Turkey  rendered  by  Chrislian  troops,  a  atroug 
interest  in  tlie  Christian  Scriptures  appeared 
among  the  Moslems  of  Tnrkey.  The  version 
of  the  Scriptures  accessibletotbem,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  a  sint  of  patchwork,  which  impera- 
tively demaude^l  improvement  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  many  'Hirkish  inquirers  seeking  to  ex- 
aniiue  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  British 
and  Poreigti  Bibltj  Society,  with  which  was 
afterwards  associaied  in  this  good  work  the 
American  Bible  Society,  apptJnted  Rev.  W.  G. 
Schauftler,  D.D.,  formerly  of  tlie  American 
Board's  Mission  at  Constantinople,  to  make  an 
entirely  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Turk- 
isb.  Dr.  ScliiiuHier  brought  tried  and  eminent 
abilities  to  tliis  iasl[,wliicb  lie  completed  in  1873. 
Tlie  New  Teatauient  of  tills  veraion  was  pub- 
tisheil  in  1866;  and  tentative  editions  afterwards 
Issued,  of  the  Peniatench,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  of  this  version  which  have  been 
published.  The  reception  given  to  these  parls 
was  not  satisfactory,  while  scholars  praised  the 
beauty  of  its  diction,  the  common  people  were 
not  moved  by  its  words.  The  version  was  a 
specimen  of  good  classical  Turkish;  but  aside 
from  the  Gospels,  which  were  simpler  in  style,  it 
was  unintelliBible  to  people  whose  education 
was  only  moderate  in  degree.  The  difficulty 
lay  in  the   fact   that  the  canons  of   Turkish 


literary  style  required  all  serious  works  to  be 
composed  upon  a  level  attained  only  by  the 
learued.  The  idea  of  a  book  which  could  be 
understood  by  the  common  people  could  not 
exist  in  Turkey;  for  the  language  of  books  was 
a  separate  language,  spoken  nowhere  in  the 
empire  save  in  the  ceremonious  circles  of  public 
official  life.  The  otllclai  and  lileraL-y  classes 
themselves  rarely  used  i[i  social  privacy  any  of 
those  sounding  phrases  with  which  Ihey  loved 
to  prove  their  erudition  in  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  the  court.  And  since  the  highest 
authorities  deemed  it  impossible  to  depart  from 
tlie  classical  standards,  especially  in  such  a  work 
as  the  translation  of  the  sublime  poetry,  of  the 
Bible,  the  problem  of  providing  for  Turkey  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  that  should  be  respect- 
eil  by  the  small  literary  class  and  fairly  com- 
prehended by  the  illiterate  multitude,  seemed  to 
be  insoluble. 

But  God  was  preparing  the  solution  of  ibis 
difficult  problem.  The  great  popular  uprising 
agHinst  the  Persian  and  Arabic  rhetoiiciaus, 
which  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  completely 
revolutionized  Turkish  ideas  of  literary  style, 
had  already  begun.  A  few  bold  writers  among 
the  Turks  were  already  proving  that  an  intelli- 
gible style,  which  should  honor  simple  "Tuik- 
ish"  words  much  as  good  English  writers  honor 
the  Saxon,  could  possess  both  gi'aceand  dignity. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Pratt.  M.D.,  of  the  Mission  of  the 
American  Board,  made  nn  attempt,  with  the 
assistance  uf  the  Rev.  A.  Constantian.  pastor  of 
an  Evangelical  Armenian  church  in  Marash.  to 
improve  the  style  of  Ihe  Goodell  Armeno- 
Turkish  version.  This  work,  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Dr. 
Pratt  did  not  live  to  complete;  but  the  success 
of  his  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  tentative- 
ly published  in  1870.  justified  the  decision  of 
the  Bible  Societies  lo  delay  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Schauffier's  translation  unlit  it  bad  been 
revised  by  a  competent  committee  in  the  hope 
of  securing  greater  simplicity.  Upon  this  com- 
mittee the  two  Bible  Societies  associated  to- 
gether Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler,  Rev,  Dr.  Riggs,  and 
Rev.  O.  F.  Herrick  of  tlie  American  Mission, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Weakley  of  the  Church  Mlsdonaiy 


from  this  committee,  which  proceeded  to  make 
what  was  practically  a  new  translation,  with 
free  use  of  the  work  not  only  of  Dr.  Schauffler 
but  of  that  of  Drs,  G(HKlell  and  Pratt. 

The  committee's  version  was  published  in 
both  the  Armenian  and  the  Turlt^  characters 
in  the  year  1878.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with 
Ihe  rapid  progress  of  the  new  school  of  Turkish. 
writers  in  ilie  direction  of  simplicity  and 
strenifth  of  style,  a  revision  of  this  version  was 
made  by  the  smne  committee,  assisted  by  a 
score  or  more  of  corresponding  members  in 
various  pans  of  the  empire,  and  was  published 
in  Turkish  characters  in  1884,  and  in  Armenian 
characters  in  1888.  This  version  is  marked  by 
precision  in  rendering  of  the  oiiginal,  and  by 
strength  and  clearness  in  its  'fiirkish  style; 
ranking  in  this  respect  with  the  best  of  contem- 
porary literature,  and  affording  at  last  a  version 
which  the  literary  can  enjoy  and  the  illiterata 
can  understand  to  a  large  degree.  While  changes 
still  in  progress  in  the  Osmanii  Turkish  lan- 
guage will  naturally  call  in  time  for  some  furtbw 
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TCFidon  of  the  leit,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
two  Bible  Societies,  by  placing  the  work  In  the 
handa  of  this  commiUee,  have  completed  llie 
labor  of  prepuriug  the  Osmanli  Turkish  versiou 
of  Ihe  ScriptureB— a  labor  commenced  almost 
250  years  ago  by  the  slave  All  Bey. 

A  yersion  of  the  Bible  for  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  who  use  the  Turkiab,  wilting  il  in  Ihe 
Greek  characters,  was  prepared  under  the  aus- 

E'ces  of  the  British  ana  Foreign  Bible  Society 
1856  by  Mr.  C.  Philadelpbeua,  A  revision 
of  this  version,  executed  by  (wo  nalive  geutle- 
men,  was  published  by  the  Society  iu  1884. 
This  Greco-Turkisb  version  unhappily  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  accuracy  of  readering 
the  original. 

A  version  of  the  Scriplurea  in  the  Azerbijan 
(or  Trans-Caucasiao)  dialect  of  Tutki^,  spoken 
in  tlie  Caucasus  and  north-western  parts  of 
Persia,  was  undertaken  by  the  Ameiican  Bible 
Society,  which  publishea  a  New  Testament 
in  1881,  prepared  by  tlie  Rev.  B.  Labaree 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Persia. 
A  version  of  the  whole  Bible  in  this  dialect, 
tinder  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
has  been  made  by  Rev.  A.  Amirkbauiauz  of 
Tiflis,  and  Rev.  Sir.  Wright  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission.  Tlie  printing  of  this 
version  is  now  (1890)  proceeding  at  Leipsic;  a 
curious  and  interesting  detail  of  ils  publication 
being  the  fact  that  the  proofs  are  read  iu 
Siberia,  Mr.  Amirkhanianz  having  been  sent 
into  esile  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Translations  of  parts  of  this  Bible  have  also 
beeumade,  under  Che  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  into  the  Kazan,  Kirghiz, 
Uzbek.  Jagatai,  and  Kumukl  Turkish  dialects 
la  Central  Asia,  and  into  the  Krim  dialect  in 
the  Crimea.     (See  aiticles.) 

(Specimen  ver»ei.     John  3  :  16.) 
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for  the  use  of  the  church,  which  belonged  to 
the  Swedes.  At  about  this  time  the  colony  had 
l>eeD  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  it  was  the  only  one 
in  the  West  Indies  belonging  to  Ihat  country. 
Mr.  Turton  also  opened  a  school  in  connection 
with  the  church.  Mr.  David  Nesbil,  an  English 
gentleman,  was  much  inieresied  in  this  work, 
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Turton,  Wtlllain,  a  native  of  Barbadoes, 

who  after  conversion  came  to  reside  al  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  1785.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
preacher  in  America,  and  on  settling  in  St. 
Bartholomew  made  application  to  the  governor 


Negroes  in  the  evening  on  account  of  their 
employments,  he  advised  Mr,  Turton  to  build 
a  cliapel.  In  1TBT  the  latter  had  received  such 
encouragement  from  those  to  whom  he  applied 
for  assistance  that  he  was  able  lo  build  a  chapel, 
and  dwelling-house  connected  with  it.  Tiie 
governor  was  his  friend,  and  when  some  inhab- 
itants of  Si.  EuslHtiusand  St.  Martin's,  who  had 
come  there  to  live,  opposed  Mr.  Turton  and 
appealed  to  the  governor  to  siisiaiu  Ihem,  be 
silenced  tliem  by  saving,  "Every  man  is  at 
liberty  lo  worship  God  according  lo  his  own  con- 
science." Afler  the  completion  of  the  house  of 
worship,  the  cung legation,  wtilch  at  first  nuni- 
bere<l  thirty,  was  iiicrensed  lo  one  hundred  and 
ten.  On  applicalion  of  Mr.  Turton  lo  Ihe  Bril- 
isli  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  St. 
Bartholomew  was  put  on  Ihe  list  of  missionarv 
slalionfi.  In  1801  Mr.  Turton  went  lo  Provi- 
dence, one  of  Ihe  Bahama  Islands.  Some  un- 
faiihful  missionaries  had  been  there  before  him. 
and  had  done  so  much  injuiy  to  the  cause  of 
missions  thai  a  law  had  been  passed  tiitit  no  one 
should  preach  to  the  slaves.  The  governor 
granted  him  permission  to  labor  among  the 
slaves,  but  he  had  only  commenced  bis  work 
when  the  clergy  objected  to  his  adminislering 
the  sacrament,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 
They  also  tried  lo  prevent  his  preaching  during 
church  hours.  He  went  on  witli  his  work, 
however,  and  soon,  under  the  palromige  of 
some  influential  friends,  he  built  anoltier  chajiel 
for  his  now  overflowing  cougrogalion.  The 
people  on  Ihe  eastern  part  of  the  ^iand  had 
been  living  a  long  time  wlthoul  the  knowledge 
of  God,  but  under  the  administrations  of  Mr. 
Tuiion  many  became  true  followers  of  Christ. 
While  the  outlook  in  Ihe  coiintiy  was  so  en- 
couraging, the  ministers  of  the  Eslablislied 
Church  m  the  town  Lad  not  discontinued  Iheir 
opposition.  Mr.  Turton's  health  was  much 
impaired,  and  he  could  not  on  account  of  this 
prosecute  his  work  with  the  vigor  the  circum- 
etanccs  demanded.  In  1804  Mr.  Ruiledge  was 
sent  out  from  England  lo  help  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  labor,  principally  in  the  Bahamas,  till 
bis  death.     Laws  were  finally  passed  in   1816 

Erobibiting  the  Negroes  from  attending  meet- 
igs  al  ail,  but  after  a  few  years  they  were 
repealed.  In  1853  the  memliers  of  the  Method- 
ist societies  in  the  Bahamas  numbered  S,800. 

Tutlcorin,  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of 
Tinoevelli,  Madras.  India,  66  miles  northeast 
of  Cape  Comorin.  The  appearance  of  the  place 
and  its  neighborhood  is  very  unattractive,  since 
in  parts  ihe  subsoil  is  so  shallow  that  no  plants 
or  trees  will  grow,  and  elsewhere  there  is  noth- 
ing but  heavy  sand  with  palmyra  palms  and  a 
few  bushes.  During  the  souihwesl  monsoon 
the  dusl  is  intolerable.  In  value  of  its  foreign 
trade  Tutlcorin  is  second  in  Madras  and  slxlb 
in  all  India,  lis  harbor,  though  shallow,  is  se- 
cure. Popuialiou,  18.281.  Mission  station  8, 
P.  G. :  2  mif«ionaries,  18  out-stations,  II  schools. 
888  scholars. 
Tntulla,  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  South 
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Pucific.     HigU  and   iDoimlaiuous.  of  volcanic  Tuwon,  a  iradiug-post  for  the  loner  Niger 

origin;  its  west  end  is  covered  with  luxurious  valley,  Weal  Africa,  at  tbe  luoutli  of  the  Brass 

TeKBIation,  and  thickly  settled.   Area,  50  square  River,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafm.     MisaioD  station 

miles.     Population,  4,000.     Mission  station  of  of  the  C.  M.  3.  (1888);  1  missionary  and  wife, 

the  L.  M.  S.;  35  native  pastors,  19  other  help-  3  native  helpers,  1  church,  26S  communicants, 

ers,  530   church -members,    66  schools,  1,067  1  school,  107  scholars, 
scholars. 


IT. 


Udayagiri,  a  town  in  Nellore  district. 
Madras,  India.  Formerly  a  place  of  im- 
portance, strongly  fortiUed,  and  containing 
temples  and  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main. Climate  hot,  dry.  Population,  3,885, 
Hindus,  Moslems.  Race  and  language,  Telugu. 
Social  condition  poor.  Mission  station  Ameri- 
-canBaptist  Missionary  Union  (1885):  1  mission- 
aty  and  wife.  35  native  helpers,  6  out-staiions, 
2  cliurclies,  150  church-members,  12  schools, 
109  scholars. 

Udlpl  (Udapy),  a  town  In  South  Kanara 
■district,  Madras,  British  India.  Considered  by 
the  Hindus  to  be  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
Kanarese  territory,  and   much  frequented  by 

Silgrinis  from  Mysore.  Population,  4,44», 
lindus,  Moslems,  Christians.  Mission  station 
Basle  ^[Isslonary  Society;  5  missionaries,  4 
missionaries'  wives.  39  native  helpers,  1,081 
chui'ch-members.  33  out-stations,  9  schools. 

Udfunrl  Version.— The  Udlpuri  belongs 
to  the  Iodic  liranch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  isapokenin  the  province  of  Mewar, 
or  Udipur.  A  translation  of  (he  Gospel  of 
Maltliew  was  published  at  Serampore  in  1815, 
but  was  never  reprinted. 

VJatlll  T^sloii.— The  UJalnl  also  belongs 
to  the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  is 
apoken  in  the  province  of  Malwa.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect  was 
made  by  Dr.  Carey,  and  published  at  Seram- 
pore 1834,  but  never  again  issued. 

iriwar  (Alwar).  a  city  in  Bajputana,  India, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  90  miles  south- 
west of  Delhi.  Climate  hot,  unhealthy.  Pop- 
ulation, 53,000,  Hindus,  Moslems.  Language, 
Uniu.  Natives  poor,  indolent,  irrel^ous. 
Mission  station  United  Presbyterkn  Church  of 
Scotland  (1877);  3  missionaries  and  wives.  88 
native  helpers,  lout-station,  1  church,  37  cliurcli- 
members,  9  schools,  533  scholars. 

Ilmanak,  a  town  in  Greenland,  on  an  isl- 
.and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baals  River,  43  miles 
from  New  Hermhut,  Mission  station  of  the 
Moravians  (1861);  1  missionary  and  wife.  For- 
merly an  out-station  of  New  Hermhul,  but 
finding  that  periodical  visits  were  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  religions  wants  of  the  people,  a 
full  station  was  afterwards  organized. 

Ilmbala  (Ambala),  a  town  of  the  Punjab, 
India,  130mllesnorth-norihwest  of  Delhi,  oil  the 
route  10  Lahore.  Climate  of  city  dry,  healthy. 
Population,  36,777.  Hindus,  Moslems,  Sikhs, 
Christians.  Language  Urdu,  Punjabi.  Social 
condition  rather  low.  Mission  station  Preshy- 
terian  Church  (North),  1848;  3  ordained  mu- 
aionaries,  I  missionary's  wife,  1  female  misslon- 


IJmtata,  a  town  in  Temhulaud,  Africa, 
northwest  of  Buntingville.  Mission  station  of 
the  a.  P.  G.  (1878);  2  foreign  missionaries,  na- 
tive preacher,  303  communicants. 

rnitwalume,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  75  miles  south  of  Port  Natal.  8 
milesfrom  the  sea.  Climate  unusually  healthy. 
Population,  13.000,  Zulus  or  Bantus.  Lan- 
guage, Zulu.  Religion,  worship  of  ancestors. 
Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1853);  1 
missionary  and  wife.  33  native  helpers,  3  out. 
stations,  3  churches,  184  church-members,  8 
schools,  130  scholars. 

VniTote  (Groutville).  a  town  in  Nalal,  Af- 
rica, 40  miles  north  of  Port  Natal,  on  the  Urn- 
vole  River.  It  is  situated  in  a  well  watered  and 
wooded  district,  with  good  arable  and  pasture 
lands.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.; 
1  lay  missionary,  1  out-station. 

Umzumbe,  a  town  of  Southeast  Natal, 
Africa,  southeast  of  Umtwalume.  Mission 
station  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  3  missionaries  and 
wives,  1  female  missionary,  1  out-station,  60 

Vndop  (Undup),  a  town  in  West  Borneo, 
northeast  of  Banting  and  east  of  Quop,  Pop- 
ulation. 6,000.  Mission  station  of  S  P  Q 
(1884);  1  missionary,  350  communicants. 

United  Brethren  In  Christ.  The 
Home,  Frontier,  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Headqnarters.  Rooms  of  the  Society 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S,  A.— The  first  missionary 
worli  undertaken  by  the  United  Brethren 
In  Christ  was  located  in  the  home  field.  For 
this  collections  were  taken,  and  expended  by 
the  Annual  Conferences,  The  missionary 
spirit  increased  until  in  1858  asociety  was  organ- 
ized for  the  prosecution  of  home,  frontier,  and 
foreign  work.  Its  first  foreign  mission  field 
was  Shaingay,  among  the  Sherbro  people,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  Work  was  begun  here 
in  1833.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Society 
covers  about  7,000  square  miles,  and  its  mission- 
aries visit  nearly  400  towns.  Seven  statlonshave 
been  established;  at  Rimbee,  Shaiugay.  Manoh 
and  Boompehtook,  on  the  coast;  Mambo,  on 
theMamho  River;  Mo-fuss,  on  the  Cargbror 
River;  and  Tonchohlop.  on  the  YsUuckcrRiver 
At  Shaingay  is  located  the  "Rufus  Clarke 
Training-school."  from  which  it  is  hoped  that 
many  native  missionaries  may  proclaim  the 
gospel  to  destitute  tribes  around  them.  The 
Women's  Board  of  the  church,  organized  in 
1878.  maintains  3  stations,— at  Geemnh,  Samah 
and  Palla,  on  the  Booraphe  River.  In  these 
Stations  are  now  about  5,000  native  Chrisltans 
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BDit  a  large  uumber  of  pupils  iu  the  day  and 
Bunduy  schools. 

A  uissJOD  to  Chioa  was  entered  upon  iu  1889. 
Work  among  the  CbineEe  is  also  carvied  on  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  auil  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
Ion;  and  the  Society  hopes  at  an  wirly  d:iy  to 
extend  lliia  work  to  San  Fnincisco  nnd  Sacra- 
mento, Culifomia. 

A  mission  has  been  estahllsheii  in  Naila, 
Bavaria,  and  among  the  Freedmen  in  Virginia. 

United  niethodUi  Free  Cbiirclie§ 
Foreign  Missions.  Headquarters,  IT 
Whamcliff  Koad,  Slieffleld,  EuglaDd.— The 
Missionary  Society  of  Ihe  Cnited  Meliodist 
Free  Uhui'ches  waa  formed  in  1857,  by  a  union 
of  the  Wesley  an  Assoc  iaiiou  witli  certain 
churches  of  the  Wesleyan  Reformers.  The 
Westeyan  Assoelallon  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  several  missions  in  Jauiaica  nod  tlie 
Australian  culouiee.  carried  on  by  tbe  united 
body,  which  also  opened  iu  a  few  years  mis- 
sionary derations  In  the  new  fieli^  of  New 
Zealand,  Kast  and  West  Afi4ca  aad  China. 

In  the  Westlndies,  the  Wesleyan  Associntion 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
Wesleyan  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Peunock, 
who  boughl  certain  churches  under  his  care 
into  that  body.  In  1838,  two  missiouaiies 
had  been  sent  to  Jamaica,  who  made  little  prog- 
ress until  after  the  time  of  the  liberation  of  the 
people  from  slavery:  but  since  that  period  up 
to  the  ])reseiil  time  the  work  has  made  steady 
progress  in  spite  of  some  trying  circumstances, 
whicii  have  only  served  to  prove  liie  loyalty 
and  faith  of  its  ministers  and  people. 

(a)  Atittralia,  and  {by  Nea  Zealand.~(n)  Tills 
mission  had  been  commenced  in  I&49  by  llie 
Rev.  J.  Tonnsend,  and  its  growth  has  been 
very  slow.  At  the  lime  of  the  union  very  iittle 
progress  had  been  made.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Australian  churches  have  advanced  a  Hllie. 
New  stations  are  being  opened,  with  new  mis- 
sionaries; and  the  lime  is  slowly  approaching 
when  the  hope  of  this  mission's  becoming  self- 
supporting  will  be  realized.  The  present  work 
in  this  field  is  divided  into  the  two  districts  of 
(1)  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  (3)  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland.  The  present  mission- 
ary staff  is  composed  of  38  ordained  ministers, 
88  lay-workers,  71  churches  and  chapels,  with 
3,343  communicants.— (*)  New  Zealand  was 
entered  in  1864  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tyermaii.  No 
incidents  of  special  note  have  checked  the  slow 
progress  of  Ibis  work,  but  of  late  the  mission 
has  suffered  from  the  temporary  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colony.  The  numerical  loss 
has  been  the  result  of  many  people  having 
changed  their  places  of  residence,  but  tlie 
natural  advantages  of  the  countr}-,  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  give  good  ground  for 
the  expectation  of  a  favorable  change.  There 
are  now  in  this  field  II  ordained  ministers,  37 
lay-workers,  846  church -members,  32  schools, 
2.503  scholars. 

We»(  Africa.—The  admission  in  1859  of  a 
body  of  native  Christians  ot  Sierra  Leone  into 
the  missionary  connection  turned  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  that  field.  Accordingly  the  Rev. 
Joseph  New  was  sent  out,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Rev.  Cliarles  Worboys.  The  work  of 
these  two  men  was  of  short  duration,  but  of 
great  success.  The  former  died,  and  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  return  home  to  recover  his  Fast- 
failing  Health.    Their  places  in  the  mission 


were  not  long  left  vnciuit.  and  niiiuy  noble  men 
have  been  found  willing  lo  risk  the  climiite.  so 
unfavorable  lo  Europeans,  and  have  carried  on 
the  work  with  much  success.  CliurcLies  are 
being  erected,  schools  opeueil;  and  at  the  bierm 
Leone  Ministerial  Institute  two  youug  unlives, 
Messrs.  Nichols  and  Thompson,  are  lilting 
themselves  for  work  aniong  their  counlrymtn. 
The  native  communicants  fn  this  mission  now 
number  3,8t)9. 

East  4friea.—Thii  Christiao  misMOiiary  enter- 
prise in  Enslcru  Equatorial  Africa  can  be 
tiaceil  upward  to'a  most  interesting  origin,  and 
downward  Ihi-ough  a  most  interesting  liistory. 
To  Rev.  Dr.  Krapf,  the  enthuiAisiic  mission- 
ary, East  Africa  owes  most  of  its  Christ  inu  mis- 
sions, and  to  the  Rev.  Cbas.  Checthnm  ot  Hey- 
wood,  this  pailicnlar  mission  of  the  United 
Slethodist  Free  Churches;  for  Mr,  Cheetham 
brought  before  his  (lenominatlon  the  necessities 
of  this  Held  as  represented  by  Dr.  Kiapf  and  so 
interested  his  brethren  in  the  ohjecl  of  his  own 
attention,  that  in  1861  the  Melhodisl  Free 
Churches,  who  were  then  seeking  lo  send  out 
"•—  "  '-'  -  -"-'  ■-,  D 
He 

promptly  replied,  recommending  East  Africa, 
and  volunteered  lo  conduct  thither  and  estab- 
lish firmly  there  four  young  missionaries,  if 
the  chureb  would  send  Uieni;and  so  in  Ihnt 
same  year,  the  Revs.  Thomas  Wakefield  and 
James  Woolner,  accompanied  by  two  young 
Swiss,  sailed  for  -Africa.  Ere  long  the  failing 
health  of  Drs.  Krapf  and  Woolner  made  Iheii- 
return  home  necessary,  and  the  two  Swiss  shortly 
followed  them.  Tiiua  Dr.  Wakefield  was  left 
alone  until  the  latter  pari  of  1863,  when  he  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  New.  Together 
these  patient  missionaries  held  the  ground 
iindei'  those  vicissitudes  of  experience  which 
al!  pioneers  must  pass  through.  In  1868  Mr. 
Wakefield  visited  England,  and  In  1872  Mr. 
New,  and  their  stirring  addresses  and  eloquent 
appeals  roused  much  Interest  in  their  work. 
When  Mr.  New  returned  lo  Africa  In  18T4  he 
attempted  to  open  anew  mission;  but  he  was  cru- 
elly treated  by  a  savage  chief,  and  died  alone, 
when  trying  to  return  lo  Ribe,  before  any  one 
could  come  to  his  assistance.  He  was  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  finest  type,  and  his  Society  owed 
much  lo  his  life  and  lost  much  by  his  death. 

Mr.   Wakelield,  again  alone,  continued   his 


Ocean.  In  1886  Revs.  John  Baxler,  John 
Hoiighton,and  Rev.W.H.During.a  colored  min- 
ister from  West  Africa,  joined  the  tnlsslon.  but 
after  a  short  period  Mr.  Baxter  broke  doivn 
and  was  obliged  to  return  home,  and  llie  Rev. 
John  Houghton  and  lits  wife  were  murdered, 
along  with  n  number  of  native  converts,  during 
a  sudden  rnsii  of  raiding  savngi*  at  a  new  sta- 
tion on  the  river  Sana,  where  Mr.  Wakctleld 
had  recently  opened  a  mission  to  the  Gallas. 
Rev.  W.  H.  During,  however,  has  proved  him- 
self a  most  successful  agent  of  the  Society. 
In  1887  Mr.  Wakefield  retired,  and  his  place 


^ctively  at  Rib£,  Jomvu,  and  Goldbant!  In  Ihe 
Oalla  country,  where  Mr.  During  Is  also  al 
work.  The  very  unsettled  state  of  society  in 
East  Africa,  and  the  contests  which  have  arisen 
during  the  past  year,  in  the  Galla  country  ea- 
pecially,  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the  mis- 
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sion  to  a  serious  extent.  It  13,  bowever,  a  cause 
for  gratitude  that  the  stations  of  the  Society  have 
not  heen  ajjaaiied,  uor  tbeir  people  scattered. 
The  worli  is  steadily  and  most  hopefully  iucreas- 
iug,  aud  is  oue  of  the  best  and  strongest  of  the 
Uuiied  Metliodist  missions.  A.u  impoi-tant 
feature  of  its  work  is  tlie  suijcessful  way  in 
wliicb  it  has  come  into  contact  with  slavery. 

CA;n4i.~Tbis  mission  was  opened  in  1864  by 
tlie  Kev.Wm.  Fuller,  at  Ningpu.  Ileru  be  was 
joined  after  a  short  time  by  Rev.  John  Mara, 
iiud  in  1868  the  ItcT.  F.  Wi  Gaipin  arrived  iu 
China,  aud  for  ten  years  served  bis  church 
most  faithfully.  For  two  years  of  Ibis  lime, 
from  1869  to  1871,  Mr.  Gal|)in  was  alone,  but  at 
ihe  latter  date  liev.  Robert  Swallow  went  out  as 
his  colleague,  and  located  in  Ningpo  suburb. 
A  little  latter  a  third  missionary,  Rev.  R.  I. 
Exley  of  Leeds  Joined  them;  but  his  earnest 
work  was  ended  in  ii  very  few  years,  for  he  died 
of  consumption  before  be  could  carry  out  his 
plans  for  increased  usefulness.  His  place  was 
supplied  liy  the  Itev.  Wm.   Sootbill,   who 


:>  lake  cli 
of  which  new  si 
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rge  of  Wenchow,  the  opening 
,tlon  was  the  lesult  of  a  visit  of 
England,  where  his  represeuia- 
i  need  roused  the  missionary 
ew  efforts  iu  its  behalf.  The 
work  at  this  place  was  at  first  held  in  grent  dis- 
like by  the  Chinese,  whom  the  war  with  France 
had  made  distrustful  ot  all  foreign  inSuence, 
At  one  time  during  a  riot  the  mission  premises 
were  destroyed,  and  all  niissioiiary  opera- 
tions interrupted  and  disconlinued;  but  when 
peace  was  once  more  restored  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment made  full  compensation  for  all  losses, 
aud  work  was  resumed  and  grew  more  success- 
ful than  ever.  In  1886  Mr.  Swallow  visited 
England,  in  order  that  he  might,  b^acnuiring 
some  knowledge  of  medicine,  fit  himself  more 
fully  for  bis  work,  aud  also  to  interest  the 
cliiu'ches  iu  his  mission.  At  tlie  expiration  of 
the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  both  these 
objects  he  aud  his  wife  returned  to  Ningpo, 
where  they  have  can'ied  on  their  work  with  ever 
increasing  success,  and  tlie  efforts  prove  what 
three  men  are  able  to  do  among  so  many  rail- 
lions  of  heathen,  even  though  they  are  restricted 
and  their  work  limited  for  waul  of  hirger  means 
and  more  helpers.  The  native  converts  of  this 
mission  number  365. 

United  Original  Secu§§ian  Cliurcli 
of  $cntlan<l,  Soutli  India  Mission, 
Headquarters,  Shawlands,  Glasgow,  Scotland.— 
The  Unilgd  Original  Secession  Church  had  its 
origin  in  1TD3  iu  a  secession  from  the  Eslab- 
lished  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  a  few  years 
the  entire  seceding  body  was  known  by  this 
name;  but  in  1761  another  secession  from  the 
Scottish  Churdi  took  place,  which  resulted  in 
1847  in  the  union  of  these  two  sections,  giving 
rise  lo  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land. A  small  remnant  of  the  Secession  Church, 
however,  did  not  Join  the  United  Presbyterians, 
liut  when  that  church  look  up  their  missions  in 
the  West  Indies  (see  article  on  the  United  Pres- 
bylerlan  Church  of  Scotland)  after  a  little  lime 
commenced  new  missions  in  the  (lentral  Prov- 
inces of  India,  where  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son are  now  doing  much  good  work  at  the  town 
of  Seoni.  Evangelistic  work  progresses,  and 
native  children  are  being  cared  for  and  In- 
structed at  the  orphanage  and  schools. 
United    PreBbylerlan    Church    of 
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Scotland.  Headquarters,  United  Presby- 
terian Church  OfliceB,  Castle  Terrace,  Edin- 
burgh.—The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  had  its  origin  in  a  secession  from  the 
Established  Church  In  1733,  aud  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  known  aa 
Ihe  "  Secession  Church."  Anolher  secession 
tnok  place  in  1761,  those  seceding  at  that  time 
being  called  the  "  Relief  Church.  These  were 
united  in  1847,  aud  sluce  then  the  church  has 
been  known  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Early  in  tliis  century  two  missionary  societies 
were  formed— the  Scottish  Missionary  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  seuding  missionaries  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society,  for  work  in  South  Africa.  A  large 
number  of  the  missionaries  connected  with  these 
two  societies  were  ministers  of  the  Secession  and 
Relief  Churches,  so  that  by  the  secession  of 
1733  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  the 
honor  of  .having  kept  evangelical  truth  alive, 
and  Ihe  first  Scottish  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
Peter  Greig,  was  of  Ibis  cbuivh,  although  an- 
other society  sent  him  out. 

Development  of  Work.  —  1.  West 
Indies,  (it)  Jamaica  and  (b)  Triniriad. — (a) 
The  first  mission  undertaken  by  the  L'niied 
Secession  Church  as  a  body  was  In  Jamaica, 
where  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  bad 
already  five  missionaries,  Revs.  George  Biyth, 
James  Watson,  Hope  M.  Waddel,  John  Cowan, 
and  John  Simpson,  en^ged  in  active  work. 
In  183o  Revs.  James  Paterson  aud  William 
Niven,  the  first  missionaries  of  the  United 
Secession  Church  to  Jamaica,  weresentout;  aud 
in  1836  the  missionaries  of  both  societies  united 
and  formed  th^  Jamaica  Presbytery.  Under 
the  harmonious  co-operation  In  work  which 
this  union  brought  about,  the  mission  prospered 
wonderfully,  and  between  1836  and  1840  three 
new  stations,  at  Friendship  (1837),  Goshen 
(1837),  and  Mount  Olivet  (1839),  had  been  occu- 


raised  from  their  degradalion,  and  v 
teresWd  In  Christianity  thai  they  sent  some  of 
their  owu  esteemed  missionaries  to  their  less 
fortunate  brothers  in  West  Africa,  thus  com- 
mencing the  Old  Calabar  Mission  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  1847  the  complete  union  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Churches  was  consummated.  The 
Relief  Church,  in  anticipation  of  Ihisunion.had 
undertaken  no  deaoniinational  mission,  but  it  Is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Glasgow  African 
Missionary  Society  was  almost  exclusively  sus- 
tained by  the  Relief  Church.  The  first  work 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  In 
May,  1847,  was  to  accept  the  transference  of  the 
stations  and  agents  of  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  in  Jamaica,  and  of  the  Glasgow  African 
Society  in  Kaffraria. 

The  stations  formerly  under  the  care  of  the 
Scottish  Society  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
since  their  adoption  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  though  of  late  years  the  mission  has 
been  subjected  to  very  heavy  trials,  and  for  a 
time  disasters  swept  over  it  m  close  and  appal- 

fii  1846  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niven,  who  had  gone 
to  the  Great  Caymans  with  a  view  of  seeing 
Mr.  Emslle,  a  new  missionary  settled  at  George- 
town, on  that  island,  perished  at  sea  in  a  great 
storm  which  came  upon  the  ship  in  whicn  he 
was  returning  to  Jamaica.    He  was  followed  la 
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extcut  Ibis  liope  lias  beuu  realized,  Mr.  Wad- 
dell  aud  his  company,  on  arriving  id  Old  Cala- 
bar in  1846,  were  wek'omeil  Litarlily  by  the 
kingsof  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  wilfibotb 
of  wbom  a  correspimdeace  liad  previously  been 
opened  on  tlie  subject  of  Ihe  misijioD.  Tbey 
found  both  the  kin^s  aud  people  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  civillzaliotj.  Many  of  the  iieople 
spoke  English  quite  well,  audsomenf  the  chiefs 
cuuld  also  write  and  read  a  little  in  Ibal  lan- 
guage, although  unable  to  read  a  printed  book. 
They  were  anxious  to  hnve  their  chlldreu  edu- 
cated uccording  to  Kiigliab  metbods,  and  were 
williugto  be  taught  the  Christian  religion,  fur 
already  the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  future 
state  was  generally  believed  by  Ihem.  They 
carried  on  considerable  Irnde  with  England  and 
with  Ihe  neighboring  regions  about  them,  and 
thus  obtained  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods, 
and  the  handsome  riirnluire  and  niirrors  with 
wbicli  the  houses  of  ihe  kings  were  crowded. 

Yetiuspileof  this,  ignorance. superstition, and 
cnielty  everywhere  prevailed.    Under  llier "    " 


of  a  tew  months  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Young,  llev, 
J.  Scotland  bis  wife,  the  Rev.  J.  Caldwell,  and 
Mrs.  Winton,  the  wifeofanolherof  themission- 
arles,  alt  of  whom  bad  been  but  a  short  time  on 
the  island,  were  successively  laid  in  the  grave; 
and  they  were  afterwards  followed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Turnbull  and  Mr.  J.  Drumniond,  who  liad 
been  for  some  years  a  very  useful  teacher  at 
Hampden.  The  burning  of  the  West  Indies 
steam-packet  "Amazon"  deprived  the  mission 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Winton  and  his  newly-wedded 
wife.  Other  missionaries  suffered  in  health, 
and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  so  that 
in  1849  very  few  workers  of  all  the  large  mis- 
sion staff  were  left  to  carry  on  tJie  mission. 
It  was  some  time  before  new  missionaries  were 
sent  out  to  supply  the  vacant  places,  and  iu  the 
meanwhile  some  of  the  congregations  suffered 
greatly  in  their  spiritual  interests.  Things  had 
Lardly  l)egun  to  be  settled  before,  towards  the 
close  of  1850,  cholera  made  its  appearance,  and 
wrought  fearful  ravages.  At  Port  Maria  about 
two  thirds  of  the  population  perished,  and  the 
disease,  which  was  of  the  most  malignant  foiin, 
quickly  sbrexd  to  Kingston  and  other  parts  of 
the  island-  There  was  a  great  want  of  medical 
men  and  rmedicines  in  the  island,  and  it  was 
Utterly  impossible  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  although  busineas  was  suspended 
and  every  precaulTon  taken  to  prevent  its 
spread,  Ihe  effort  was  of  no  avail,  until  after 
some  days  the  force  of  the  disease  had  spent 
itself.  Sirangeto  say,  while  the  pestilence  was 
sweeping  off  hundreds,  only  one  of  the  entire 
mission  staff  perished — the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Adan  Thompson,  who  had  been  only  about  a 
year  on  the  island. 

For  a  time  after  the  panic  was  over  unusual 
seriousness  prevailed.  The  chapels  were 
thronged,  and  although  many  returned  to  their 
old  lift,  yet  not  a  few  were  brought  by  their 
trouble  to  seek  comfort  of  Ood. 

Before  long  new  missionaries  arrived,  and 
the  work  was  agun  iu  a  state  of  prosperous 
activity.  A  first-class  seminary  was  opened  in 
Montego Bay,  and  isdoing successful  work.  To 
this  seminary  a  theological  branch  Is  attached 
for  the  training  of  native  miuistn',  and  this  grad- 
uates yearly  several  students  of  much  promise. 
There  are  now  in  Jamaica  31  ordained  mis- 
sionaries (of  whom  14  are  natives),  16  native 
evangelists,  46  congregations  with  9,131  mem- 

(S)  Trinidad  was  occupied  in  1835by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Kennedy,  who  settled  at  Port-of- 
SpBln.  The  progress  of  the  mission  has  been 
uneventful,  though  steadily  increasing  in  its 
influence  and  successful  work,-  In  1848  a  sta- 
tion at  Arouca  was  opened,  and  a  litlie  later 
one  at  San  Fernando.  At  present  there  are  in 
this  Island  3  European  and  1  native  ordained 
missionaries,  and  3  congregations  with  379 
members,  by  whose  aid  extensive  work  is  car- 
ried on  among  the  coolies. 

2.  Africa.— {a)  Old  Caiodar.— In  1846,  sent 
out  by  the  Jamaica  Negroes,  the  Rev.  Hope  M. 
Waddell,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Edgerly, 
Andrew  Cbisholm.  a  brown  man,  and  Edward 
Miller,  a  pure  Negro,  began  the  Old  Calabar 
Mission  and  the  study  of  theEflk  language.  It 
-Was  originally  hoped  that  this  West  Africa  Mis- 
sion would  lie  chiefly  prosecuted  by  the  Negroes 
-*rben  educated  in  the  Jamaica  field ,  and  to  some 


eachplacesuitnblebuildings  were  erected, schools 
opened  and  largely  attended  In  which  the  ele- 
ments of  a  gooti  Eu^lisli  education  were  given, 
and  iu  a  very  short  tune  the  Eflk  or  Calalmr  lan- 
guage was  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries. 
and.  by  tlie  means  of  a  p  tin  ling-press,  school- 
books  aud  the  Bible  soon  appeared  In  the  ver- 
nacular. The  missionaries  also  preached  to  the 
l>eople,  at  Si's!  tlirougb  an  Interpreter,  and  afler- 
waids  without  one.  To  facilitate  this  part  of 
their  work,  a  galvanized  iron  chureh,  made  in 
London,  was  seut  out  and  erected  at  Creek 
Town.  Some  time  after  its  beginning  Ihe  mis- 
sion was  reinforeed  by  Ihe  arrival  oi  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Jameson,  Rev.  Wm.  Anderson,  and  Rev. 
Hugh  Goldie.  The  first  of  these.  Mr.  Jameson, 
died  very  soon  afler  his  arrival  in  Africa,  but 
the  other  two  are  still  at  work.  Later  the  ar- 
■rival  of  Rev.  R.  M.  Beedie,  Rev.  A.  Cnilck- 
shank.  Rev.  E.  W,  Jareli,  Itev.  John  Garishore, 
Rev.  James  Luke,  and  Mr.  John  Morrison,  all 
of  whom  are  now  in  the  Held,  raised  the  num- 
ber of  ordained  missionaries  lo  nine.  There 
are  at  present  in  Old  Calabar  8  stations — at  Duke 
Town,  Creek  Town,  Ikoroflong,  Ikunetu,  ami 
Adiabo,  and  the  new  stations  ut  Ikotaua.  Um- 
vaua,  aud  Emovra-movra;  24  out-stations,  33 
native  agents.  8  unordniued  Europeans,  311 
church-members,  19  day-schools  with  564 
scholars.  The  prinling-press  is  stillest  work, 
aud  a  steamer  has  been  provided  for  working  In 
the  interior,  where  it  is  expected  that  otner 
stations  will  soon  be  opened. 

!&)  KaffTatia. — This  mission  was  begun  by 
the  Glasgow  Missionary  Sociely,  and  in  1837  it 
wasdivided,  one  section  joining  the  Free  Church 
in  1844,  and  the  other  joining  the  United  Pres- 
byierian  in  1847.  Notwithstanding  the  wars 
that  had  ravaged  that  land,  the  work  of  the 
mission  has  been  sleitdily  carried  on.  The  first 
missionary  was  Ihe  Rev.  Wm.  Chalmers.  Tiyo 
Soga,  a  son  of  one  of  Yaika's  chief  ctraneillors, 
was  trained  under  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  having 
completed  his  education  in  Scollat^d,  was  or- 
dained as  a  native  missionary,  but  after  a  bril- 
liant career  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  The 
mission  has  now  4  stations  in  the  Colonial  Dis- 
trict and  7  In  the  Transkei;  76  out-stalions;  12 
ordained  missionaries,  of  whom  one  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Boga,  eldest  son  of  Tiyo  Boga;  60 
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native  agents,  3.307  cliurch-meinbere,  43  day-  the  ministry.    The  growth  of  self-gupport  in 

schools  with  1,735  scholars.  the  Japan  Mission  is  veiy  noticeable,  and  very 

3,  Asia,     (a)  India.— The  events    of    the  soon  the  work  of  the  Christian  church  will   ho 

Mutiny  in  India  in  1857  led  this  church  to  open  largely  in  the  haodsot  the  Japanese  tliemgelvee, 

the  first  mission  among  the  millions  of  Rajpu-  Meanwhile   the  work   advances,  and  there   is 

(ana   and  its  feudatory  states  in  the  heart  of  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  no  disiaut  day  the 

Northwestern  India,  acting  in  this  on  the  advice  whole  land  will  bu  won  for  Christ, 

of  Dr.  John  Wilsnu  of  Bombay.    The  Kev.  Dr.  The  Society  bas,  besides  its  home  and  foreipi 

Williamson-Slioolbied,   an  able  student  of  the  missions,  considerable  continental  and  coloni:(l 

Edinburgh  University,  founded  the  mission  at  work  (the  former  devoting  most  of  its  lnl«reat 

BeawiLr  m  1860,  and  it  has  greatly  prospered,  to  Spain),  and  also  a  Jewish  mission  In  Morocco, 

Other  agents  followed  him,  and  stations  were  carried  on  under  the  superintendence   of   the 

openediDrapidsuccessionatMusbeerabadllSSl),  Presbyterian  Church  of    England,  which  in 

Ajineru  (1862),  Todgarli  (1863),  Jaipur  (1866|,  treated  under  the  general  Lead  of  "JewiahMia- 

Dcoli  |187l),  Oodeypore  (1877),  Ulwaror  Alwar  siona,"  q.v. 
(1880), Jodh pur (1885).   -'Duriugthegreat famine 

of  18ii(l  two  of  the   misaionanes,  William  and  United        Presbj'teriati        Cbarch, 

Gavin   Martin,  devoted  themselves  with   self-  Board  of    Foreign     Dflsitlons.     Head- 

aicriiiciiig  energy  to  the  help  of  the  sick  and  qnarlers,     Philadelphia,    Pa,,  U.    S.    A.— The 

dying.   Hud  specially  to  the  gathering  in  of  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  Pres- 

huuili'eda  of  orphans  who  were  left  in  destitu-  byleriuu  Church  dates  from  the  organization  of 

lion.    This  had  a  rautvellous  effect  upon  tbe  thai  cburcli  by  the  union  of  tlie  Associate  and 

people,  and  cave '  the  missionaries  generally  a  Associate   Heformed  Churches  in   the  city   of 

arm  place  in  their  confidence.  The  two  brothers,  Pittsburg,   P.i.,   May  26th,  1858.      It  had  its 

first  Gavin  and   then,  a  few  yeaiB  afterwards,  be^nnings  In  tbe  Board  of  Foreign   Missions 

William,  were  removed  by  death  in  the  very  whicli  each  of  these  cburches  liad  before  the 

midst  of  their  usefulness:  but  tbeir  memory  is  above  union.     Its  constitution  was  issued  by 

still    a    power    throughout    Rajputana. "      At  tbe   General   Assembly  in   May,  1850.     It  was 

present  tbe  missionaries,  ordained  and  medical,  formally  organized  in  Philadelphia,  June  ISlh 

number  16,  and  the  native  agents  40.   The  work  of  that  year,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  Legls- 

is  l>eiug  very  successfully  carried  on  by  the  85  lature  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  April  13th, 

day-schools   of   tbe    mission,  which  have  an  1866,  under  the  title  of  "The  Board  or  Foreign 

average    attendance    of    4,839    scholars.     Tbe  Missions  of   tbe  United  Presbyterian   Church 

church -members  number  456.     A  mission  press  of  North  America." 

is  successfully  at  work  iu  AJmere.  This  Board  consists  of  nine   members,  each 

(ft)  C'unii.  Maneburia.— From  186210 1870  Ibe  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  church 

only  misaion  work  of  the  U.  P.  Church  in  China  for  a  lenn  of  three  years.     The  Corresponding 

was  tliat  of  a  medical  missionary  in  Ningpo,  Secretary,  who  is  also  appointed  by  the  Assem- 

but  in  1870  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Williamson  was  biy  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  a  member  of  tbe 

sent  out,  and  a  station  was  opened  at  Cliefoo.  Board  exoffieio.     To  this    Board    is  entrusted 

In  1878  work  was  be^un  in  Manchuria  by  tbe  everything  pertaining  to  tbe  foi-eign missionary 

Rev.  John  Ross  and  Hev.  John  Maclntyre,  and  work  of  the  church  iu  the  taterval  of  the  meet- 

their  work  was  so  successful  that  the  Society'  ings  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  that  body  it  must 

decided  to  remove  tbe  entire  mission  to  this  everyyear  make  afull  reportof  itsproceedings, 

Held,  which  was  done  inl885.   Dr.  Williamson,  its  appointments  of  missionaries,  its  fields  of 

however,  remained  at  Shanghai  iu  China  proper,  operation,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  its 

and  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  Chris-  general  condition  and  prospects  of  all  the  for- 

tiau  literature  for  tbe  Chinese.     The  work  in  eigaworkof  the  church.   Its  officers  are  a  presi- 

Mancburia  is  largely  increasing;  nine  out-sla-  dent  (Rev,  W.   W.  Barr,  D.D.),    a   recording 

tions  have  now  been  opened  from  the  stations  of  secretary  (Rev.  D.  W.  Collins,  D.D.),  a  corre- 

Newcbwaug.  Haichuug.  and  Liaoyang  (occu-  sponding  secretary  (Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.),  and 

pied  1872);   Moukdeu,   Tieling,   Kaiyeren,  and  a   treasurer  (Jos.  D.  McKee).     It  is  located  in 

Saiping-Kow  (occupied   1873).     The   desire  of  Piiiladelphia,  and  holds  its  slated  meeting  on 

Ibe  mission  is  to  open  work  In  Korea,  and  in  the  secmd  Monday  of  each  mouth, 

anticipation    of  this    the   Rev.   Mr.  Ross   has  Fur  a  number  of  years  this  Board  bad  under 

prepared  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  care  missions  in    Trinidad,   Syria,   China, 

Korean.   Tbe  mission  stafi  at  present  employed  Egypt,  and  India,     At  length  it  concentrated, 

in  this  mission  includes  5  ordained  foreign  mis-  under  tbe  direction  of  the  General  Assembly, 

slonaries,  8  medical  missionaries,  and  19  native  it.s  whole  lor^n  work  upon  tbe  latter  two  of 

helpers.   There  are  four  congregations,  with  795  these  fields— I^ypt  and  India, 

members  and  100  candidates.  The  first  missionary  of  the  Board  in  India  was 

(c)  Japan. — The  opening  up  of  Japan  in  1863  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gordon.  He  embarked  for 
induced  tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  field  with  his  wife  and  sister  on  September 
send  out  several  misaiotiaries  to  engage  iu  work  38tb,  1854,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
there.  Shortly  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  of  the  Associated  Church,  and  fixed  bis  first 
work  they  united  with  tbe  American  Pi-eabyte-  station  at  Sialkot  in  the  Punjab.  In  1856 
riiin  Church  (North)  and  the  Reformed  (Dutcii)  he  was  joined  by  the  Revs.  E.  H.  Stevenson  and 
Church  of  America  in  forming  the  Union  R.  A.  Hill,  and  thus  the  mission  was  organ- 
Church  of  Christ  iu  Japan.  The  missionaries  ized  and  manned  as  it  came  under  the  Board 
connected  with  this  United  Church  now  number  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1858. 
eighty-two.  The  church-membership  is  7,551.  Prom  the  beginning  it  had  two  special  meth- 
and  in  no  previous  year  has  (he  increase  been  ods  of  operation— evangelistic  and  educational, 
so  great.  A.  large  amount  of  evangelistic  and  Its  first  effort  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  commla- 
educatiotial  work  is  being  done  everjf  year,  sion,  "Go  preach  thegospel  to  every  creature," 
Fifty-nine  young  men  are  now  in  training  for  has  ever  been  tomake  tbegospelknown;  andao 
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tthassi 


o  reach  mtu  iti  ihc  missiou  sta- 
tions, in  bazaars,  In  iliueruliug  frum  village  to 
Tillage,  in  the  zenanas  and  iu  every  place  and 
y/tty  in  wliicU  the  missionary  could  by  any 
proper  means  do  the  work. 

Next  to  this,  and  almost  coexisteut  with  it,  has 
been  educational  work.  Schools  have  beua 
vpuued  both  for  males  and  females  wherever 
opportunity  offered  and  the  missiou  had  [lie 
ability.     'IhesB  schools  have  grudiuilly  risen  iu 

S;rude  fiam  the  primary  to  the  cullegiiile  uiid  iheo- 
dgiciil  institute,  whence  youug  meu  inincreas- 
mg  numbers  are  already  coming  to  form  a 
well'lrained  and  able  ualive miulstry.  For  the 
gU'ls  tilso  boariling- schools  us  welt  as  others  are 
opened,  and  many  are  thus  iu  training  for  the 
forming  and  carrying  on  of  Christian  homes  iu 
their  after  lives.  In  all  the  schools,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  aud  for  both  sexes,  the 
Bible  is  daily  read,  aud  the  way  of  life  is  coii- 
slaullymade  known. 

Missio:!4  TO  Indi.\.— This  mission  was  com- 
menced St  Sialhot  iu  1»53  by  liev.  Andrew 
Gordon.  The  work  now  occiipi^8di$tricts:Siat- 
kot,  Pasrur.  EastandWesI  Gujrannala,  Qurdas- 
piir,  Patbanhot,  Jhelum,  and  Zafarwal.  The 
work  is  carried  iu  four  great  divisions:  1.  Evan- 
gelistic. Besides  the  regular  services  at  tlie 
churches,  preaching  louis  are  made  Ihroughoul 
the  villages,  in  the  bazaars,  and  street  cor- 
ners. Churches  have  been  organiKe^l  iu  each 
of  the  districts,  and  in  the  Pasrur  district  Ihere 
ai-e  three  congregations.  The  loial  figures 
fi>r  Ihis  branch  of  the  work  are:  8  mission 
districts,  10  congregations,  51  stalions.  911 
Tillages  containing  it.59T  communicants.— 3. 
Educational.  At  Sialkot  Ihere  is  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  Christian  traluiug-iuati- 
tuie  with  125  students,  aud  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  wilh  nn  average  attendance  of  45. 
Christian  primary  schools,  boys'  and  girls' 
day-scbuols.  and  Sabbath-schools  are  conducted 
at  all  the  stations  aud  in  many  of  the  villages 
of  the  districts.  Iu  all  there  are  60  schools, 
3,553  male  pupils,  and  3, 1S4  female  pupils. — 
3.  Zenana  work.  This  Is  carried  on  in  both  Ihe 
city  and  the  villages.  In  Sialkot.  GujranwBla. 
Gurdaspur,  and  Jhelum  many  houses  are  open  to 
the  visits  of  the  faithful  women.— 4.  Medical 
work.  A  lady  physician  hascharge  of  the  Memo- 
rial hospital  at  Sialkot  Cil^.  which  was  openeil 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  December  3l)th, 
1889.  The  work  among  the  women  is  thus  made 
practicaland  efficient.  During  the  year  over  5,000 
patients  were  trealed  nt  the  dispensary  alone. 
Tht  .orce  of  workers  for  the  India  Mission  Is 
composed  of  13  ordained  missionaries  (11  mar- 
ried), 11  female  missionaries.  1  female  medical 
missiouary.  (See  also  articles  on  Punjab  and 
the  above-mentioned  stations.) 
Mission  in  Egypt. — The    mission  was   be- 

fiin  by  the  arrival  in  Cairo  of  the  Rev. 
homas  McCagiie  and  his  wife,  on  Novem- 
ber 15th  of  the  year  1854.  They  were  young 
and  zealous,  but  they  bad  no  knowledge  of 
the  language  at  first,  and  therefore  actual 
work  for  Ihe  first  year  or  more  was  done  by 
Rev.  James  Bamet,  who  joined  tbemoii  Decem- 
ber 5lh  of  the  same  year,  and  who  hail  been 
laboring  in  Damascus  for  several  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  church.  It  was  a  favor- 
able time  for  establishing  a  mission  in  Egypt. 
IS  Said  Pasha,  the  chief  ruler    "  -''--■--   


jealousy  aud  hntii-d  of  Europeans  s 
among  Moliainuii.'daii  ottlcials.  For  suiue  jears 
little  was  accouipllshed  in  mission  woik,  except 
the  opening  of  a  school  for  girls  and  auolher 
for  boys,  and  the  observauce  of  regular  divine 
services  on  Ihe  Sabbath. at  which,  how  ever,  very 
few  attended.  All  the  difficulties  of  beginning 
such  a  work  were  experienced.  Tt  was  next  lo 
impossible  to  find  a  suitable  building,  and  few 
were  willing  to  rent  ibeir  houses  to  the  propa- 
gators of  a  "  new  religion  ;  "  yet  it  was  some 
time  befoi'o  the  persecutions  of  ilie  spiritual 
rulers  liegnn.  In  1856  Kuv.  G.  Lansing  also 
removed  from  Damascus  to  Egypt,  taking  up 
his  realdeu<:e  tirat  Iu  Cairo  and  then  iu  Alex- 
andria, in  1831.  About  tne  same  time  Miss  S. 
B.  Doles  also  changed  her  place  of  missionary 
labor  from  Damascus  to  Alexandria.  t?uW- 
qiiently  Ihe  work  cnnied  on  by  Dr.  Philip  at 
Alexandria,  uuder  the  United  Presbyieriau 
Church  of  Scotland,  aud  Miss  Pringlc'K  girls' 
school,  to  the  support  of  which  Ihe  I^adies  So- 
ciety of  Paisley,  Scotland,  contributed  so  long 
and  so  liberally,  boih  passed  over  lo  Ihe  Ameri- 
can United  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  Sir.  John 
Hogg,  Ihen  a  stiideul  of  Ihcologr,  and  asslsteil 
by  Dr.  Philip,  joined  the  same  lui^on.  and  was 
ill  Way  ordaiued  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ega'pt. 
soon  afler  lis  organisation.  Up  to  Ihe  year  i860 
the  missionary  operati<ins  of  the  Uulted  Presby- 
terian Mission  were,  for  Ihe  iiiosi  part,  couHned 
to  Cairoand  Alexaudi'iii.  in  eacli  of  which  cilies 
were  a  school  for  boys  aud  another  for  girls,  in 
which  Ihe  missionaries  sought  to  HU  the  minds 
of  the  children  with  Bible  knowledge,  and  touch 
their  hearts  with  tbe  love  of  Ihe  Saviour. 
There  were  also  preiicliing  services,  at  which 
liowever  few  attended,  not  more  than  15  or  20, 
iu  addition  to  those  pupils  wlio  could  be  in- 
duced to  come.  A  few  evangelistic  trips  for  the 
sale  of  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books, 
aud  for  preaching  the  gospel  iu  nn  informal 
way.  had  lieen  made  boih  north  and  soiuh  of 
Calm,  and  unsuccessful  attenipis  had  been  tried 
to  open  regular  mission  work  at  Ueuisouef, 
Luxor,  and  Assiout.  At  Asslout,  Moslem  hatred 
broke  out  against  the  mission's  native  agent 
there,  and  thirteen  Moslems  were  imprisoneil  a 
year  for  beating  him  In  open  court:  aud  the 
Coptic  bierarchy  had  begim  to  traduce  and 
malign  the  missionaries  and  decry  their  labors; 
while  excommunication  was  threatened  ngaiust 
any  Copls  who  were  disposed  to  read  Protestant 
books,  or  meet  wilh  those  who  had  joined  Ihe 
little  Protestant  church,  aud  all  who  hod  pro- 
fessed openly  their  belief  in  Proteslant  princi- 
ples were  made  the  subjects  of  the  church's 
anathemas.  All  this  meant  not  only  that  truth 
bad  been  disseminated  and  had  taken  root  iu 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  but  also 
that  it  had  begun  to  exert  an  intlucnce  on  their 
daily  life.  In  !86U  Itev.  8.  C.  Ewing  and  wife 
and  Miss  C.  J.  McKown,  and  from  that  time 
onward  for  several  yeaiB  other  recruits  from 
America,  joined  the  mission.  Uevs.  Drs.  Lan- 
sing and  Hogg,  aiid  their  families,  and  also 
Miss  Dales,  were  transferred  lo  Cairo  station  in 
the  autumn  of  1861  aud  tbe  following  winter, 
making  a  strong  missionary  force  in  (be  capital. 
From  that  time  the  work  began  to  prosper,  Ihe 
schools  grew  in  the  number  of  pupils  aud  iu 
efficiency;  the  attendance  at  divine  service  nu 
Sabbath  steadily  increased;  the  property  «t  the 
"mouth"  of  the  Mooski,  given  by  Bald  Pasha, 
was  repaired  and  fitted  up  as  missiou  premises, 
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contaiaiog  residencea  for  the 
rooms  for  the  hcIiuoIs,  and  a  ciiinlortable  and 
commodious  place  for  religious  services.  The 
central  positiou  of  tbese  premises,  separated  but 
not  distaut  from  tbe  Coptic  quart^c,  aiid  iu  ilie 
very  Hue  of  traffic  aud  travel,  belped  to  swell 
the  nanil)erof  visitors  aud  inquirers.  The  truth 
hcgaa  lo  exert  a  miglity_  power:  persous  from 
all  i>artsof  thecouniry  visited  the  misslou  book- 
dejMt  on  tlie  Mooski  ou  week-days,  and  the 
missioD  cliapel  oo  the  Sabbaih.  Additions  by 
profession  of  faiili  were  made  every  few 
months.  A.  commeucemeot  was  made  in  traiu- 
iDg  young  natives  for  mission  service.  Sablxtth- 
school  work  was  prosecuted  witli  vigor  nod 
success,  and  Uie  orgauizntion  of  the  first  uative 
Prot;stHu'  chmch  was  effected  In  Cairo  in  tbe 
year  1869. 

From  this  time  the  work  prospered  more  than 
ever  before.  Assiout  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Hogg  and  family  aud  Miss  McKowii  iu  1865; 
Kous,  uenr  Luxor,  was  opened  Iu  1865;  Mo- 
deenet,  Bl  Fayoom,  and  Mansura  iu  tbe  Delta, 
in  1866;  Slnoria  El  Fayoom,  Iu  1868;  Mouteea 
nud  Nakbaileb,  near  Assiout,  in  1869:  Bagore, 
Fahta,  Rbwla,  Luxor,  uud  Suft  Mce<loom,  in 
1873:  Oooroeli,  near  Lusor,  and  Jawily.  north 
of  Assiout.  in  18T4:  Ahnoob,  near  Assiout.  aud 
Siubore,  on  the  Fayoom,  in  1875;  Bsueli  and 
Erment  soutli  of  Luxor,  Kosair  ou  tbe  Red  Sea, 
and  Zerabl  near  Assiout,  in  1876;  Dweir,  Moo- 
sera,  fieezadeeza,  JInrees,  and  Boolac,  in  1877; 
Beui-Adi  and  Maufaloot  in  1878:  Akiimeem 
aud  Sanalio,  iu  1879;  Miuieb,  Deir  Aboo-Hlnnls, 
and  Tanta,  in  1880;  Azaimeh  ueiir  Esneb.  Kin- 
neii,  Tameeyah.  and  El  Kome  El  Akbdar,  in 
1881;  Wnsta.  Moir,  I'aiKla.  anil  Beuisoiief.  Iu 
1882:  Tinna,  Abouteeg.  and  Furkus,  bi  188S; 
Edfos,  Aboo-Kerkas,  and  Damiuboor.  iu,1884: 
Deir  El-jcnadily,  Kome-e3|>abt  Buata,  Menbnrg. 
Malialla,  Kafr-Bilmlsbt.  Zagnzig,  and  Mist 
Ehatur.  in  188.i;  Deir-Birsha,  .Nezlel-Rooman, 
Fesh,  Gerobeea,  in  IdSU;  Assouan  at  ilie  First 
Cataract,  Hammam.  Serokiua,  Nezlet-Nabkly, 
Dakoiif ,  Tanbody,  Safaueezah,  and  Atf-Haidor, 
in  1887;  Gii^h,  Bidfeh,  Mas'oodeb,  Shatnee'a, 
Beui-Aleig.  Delroot.  Beni-Korah,  Hore,  Be- 
alioda,  Boorzaiu,  Nezlet  Aboo-Hamis,  Sunt 
Bl-Khiimar,  Aboo-Qirgeh,  Maidoom.  Teeli  El- 
Barood,  nud  Fam  ET  Bohr,  in  1888;  Deir 
Mawas,  Roda  in  Assiout  Province,  Nezlet-Ham- 
zamee.  Nezlet-Sidlan  Pasha,  Hilma.  Kome  Ma- 
hu.  El-Idwa,  Fiddameeu,  Sbiblen^a.  Dronka, 
and  Kouic  Be<lar.  in  182:9.  These  places  are 
found  all  along  Ibc  Nile  valley  up  as  far  as  As- 
souan. In  many  of  them  meetings  for  prayer, 
ainging,  reading,  and  study  of  the  Word  are 
held  every  night  in  tbe  week.  The  methods 
and  means  eniployed  In  the  U.  P.  Mission  are 
those  generally  employed  by  American  mission- 
aries—school  work,  hook  distribution,  evan- 
gelistic work,  zenana  work.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  tbe  mission  to  leave  to  tbe  natives 
themselves  the  primary  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  consequence  a  large  number  of 
parochial  or  free  schoola  have  been  established, 
supported  entirely,  superintended,  and  taught 
by  them.  The  mission  restricts  its  operations 
in  the  line  of  education  tor  the  most  part  to  Che 
training  of  teachers,  and  <o  giving  instructloa 
in  the  higher  branches.  Most  of  the  teachers 
in  tbe  parochial  schools  were  taught  in  the  Mis- 
sion Training-school  or  College  at  As^out, 
Tliere  are  also  academies  and  seminaries  for 
boys  aud  girls  at  Alesaadria,  Mansura.  Cairo. 
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and  Assiout,  where  instruction  and  training  are 
given  sutUcient  to  euable  pupils  to  prepare  for 
school-teaching,  or  for  taking  positions  In  the 
government  service.  In  these,  as  iu  all  the  mis- 
sion schools,  au  hour  every  day  is  devoted  to 
religious  instruction  in  addition  to  the  opening 
exercises  iu  the  morniug.  More  than  800  Mo- 
hammedan boys  and  girls  are  on  the  roll  of  tbe 
schools,  and  are  receiving  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. Tbe  Training-school  or  College  at  As- 
siout has  a  good  corps  of  Amerlcau  ifnd  native 
professors,  and  has  Qne  premises  and  a  healthy 
location.  The  theological  classes  are  taught  in 
Cairo,  and  are  steadily  increasing  in  the  num- 
bers, character,  and  ability  as  well  as  piety  of 
the  studeuts.  Over  6.000  pupils  were  under  in- 
stiiiclion  in  the  various  schools  during  1889. 

Having  great  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Word 
read  iu  the  homes  of  the  people,  the  missioa 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  distri- 
bution of  I'eligious  literature,  educational,  prac- 
tical, and  controversial,  and  to  this  end  has 
opened  depots  for  the  sale  of  books  in  Alexan- 
dria, Mansoora,  Cairo,  Tanta,  Zagazig.  Assouan, 
aud  Luxor,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  col- 
portears,  who  carry  the  books  to  the  towns  and 
villages.  Over  35.000  volumes  are  thus  dis- 
tributed yearly  in  the  Nile  valley,  man  .■  of 
these  being  Scripturesand  other  religious  books, 
aud  all  being  of  a  useful  chamcler. 

Siieclal  attention  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
struction of  women,  because  it  was  seen  that 
they  were  ignorant  and  superstitious  and  op- 
pressed to  a  degree  not  understood  in  civilized 
countries;  and  their  instruction  and  elevation 
are  not  only  needed  for  themselves  and  their 
salvation,  but  also  tor  the  sake  of  the  meu,  who 
cannot  be  enlightened  aud  evangelized  without 
the  women. 

Opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  at 
public  meetings  ai'e  much  fewer  in  the  case  of 
the  women  than  of  the  men.  On  the  Sabbath 
there  is  the  custom  among  the  men  of  visiting 
one  another,  and  the  women  are  expected  to 
stay  at  home  during  the  day  and  prepare  the 
dinner  for  the  company:  while  it  is  not  consid- 
ered proper  for  a  woman  to  go  out  at  night,  even 
to  religious  meetinj^,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
male  attendant.  None  of  the  women  could 
read  when  the  mission  was  established,  and  at 
the  present  time  (1800)  not  more  than  one  in 
700  can  read  nnderstaudingly,  while  a  much 
smaller  proportion  can  write.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  distribution  of  books  among 
them  is  of  little  profit,  and  therefore  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  visit  them  personally  in  their 
homes,  and  read  to  them  out  of  the  Scriptures 
in  order  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  Qod, 
themselves,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  This  is 
the  necessity  for  the  large  and  iocreaMng  force 
of  unmarried  ladles  in  the  Egyptian  Mission,  in 
addition  to  the  wives  of  Che  male  missionaries. 
With  the  Bible  in  hand  they  go  to  the  houses  of 
the  people,  sometimes  to  teach  them  Che  art  of 
reading,  and  always  to  read  to  them,  and  often 
accompanying  the  reading  with  prayer. 

Of  coui'se  direct  evangelistic  work  has  pro- 
duced the  best  results,  especially  where  the 
natives  themselves  have  earueslly  taken  a  part 
la  it.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  mission- 
aries to  enlist  the  natives  in  this  work,  whether 
in  the  zenana  departmeutorlu  the  wider  field  of 
missionai-y  effort  among  men  and  women  indis- 
criminately. This  has  been  done  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  lake  an  Interest  in  the  nightly  meet- 
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ings  (or  prayer  and  tbe  study  of  Ibe  Word,  a 


wiiicli  veiT  often  the  natives  are  the  leaders, 
and  by  adopting  a  system  of  local  preachers 
somethiag  similar  lo  tbat  adopted  by  tbe 
Methodists.  Id  mauy  places  au  earnest  Chris- 
tian who  can  read  intelligently  c«u  do  good 
work  among  bis  owu  people  in  giviug  them  a 
knowledgeof  Ihe  way  of  salTattoD,  even  though 
he  may  never  have  beeu  inside  of  a  school- 
house,  Meu,  however,  who  intend  to  be  per- 
maaeot  pastors  are  required  to  pass  through  a 
course  of  training  similar  to  young  men  in  the 
church  at  home,  except  that  during  their  vaca- 
tions [hey  are  sent  out  as  local  teachei's  and 
preachers  lo  sow  the  precious  seed  and  use  Iheir 
talents  and  learning.  The  missionaries  them- 
selves make  frequent  tours  through  the  valley, 
visiting  new  places  as  well  as  old  slalions  and 
organized  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  uorkers,  aiding  in  solviug  difll- 
culties,  slimulaling  the  people,  and  leading 
them  onward  and  upward  in  the  Cbrisliau  life. 
Curiosity,  as  well  as  other  motives,  generally 
secures  for  them  large  audiences,  and  great 
good  is  always  accomplished  by  these  tours. 
No  other  means  is  more  blessed  than  this  In 
rousing  the  people  from  their  religious  indiffer- 
ence and  formalism,  bringing  them  to  see  iheir 
need  of  a  Saviour,  aud  leodi^  them  lo  declare 
themselves  on  Ihe  side  of  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This,  with 
the  liberal  use  of  tbe  native  talent  in  all  ilie  de- 
partments of  the  work,  has  been  the  chief  ciiuse 
of  tbe  success  of  the  U,  P.  Mission  in  Egypt. 
If  ever  Egypt  is  lo  be  fully  brought  lo  Cliiist, 
It  will  be  done  largely  by  itinerant  evniicelisls, 
both  foreign  and  native;  boUi  are  needed  to  se- 
cure, by  Ihe  blessing  of  God,  the  best  results  in 
the  salvatioD  of  soub  and  the  disseminaiion  of 
the  truth. 

The  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  mission- 
aries have  to  contend  in  Egypt  are;  Ist,  7heian- 
guage.  No  doubt  the  Ambic  language  Is  diffi- 
cult. With  time  and  application  all  may  so  far 
team  it  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  tbeir 
thoughts  in  it,  but  it  will  generally  be  with 
g(Hne  faults  of  pronunciation  and  many  of  dic- 
tion. Few  can  become  fluent  in  the  use  of  it. 
It  is  only  by  patient  study,  continual  practice, 
and  constant  mingling  with  tbe  people  that  a 
person,  even  with  a  natural  talent  for  languages, 
will  be  able  lo  acquire  the  easy  and  effective 
use  of  this  language.  In  not  a  few  Instances  in- 
accuracy in  the  use  of  the  language  on  tbe  part 
of  the  missionary  grates  harshly  on  the  ears  of 
the  people,  and  In  tbe  case  of  Mohammedans 
ads  as  a  strong  hindrance  to  their  willingly  lis- 
tening to  the  gospel.  They  say  that  a  man  who 
uses  had  grammar  cannot  have  a  good  religion, 
Sd  Tlie  Jormaiism  of  the  Teligiom  <if  the  people. 
All  have  a  religion,  but  it  is  only  a  form. 
Prayer,  repentance,  faith,  obedience,  are  all  mete 
forms.  There  is  no  life,  no  reality— nt  least  few 
persons  among  the  Egyptians  are  in  dead  ear- 
nest in  rellgfon,  luligiou  is  a  covering,  a 
means  of  livelihood,  an  inheritance;  and  its 
rites  are  mere  outward  ceremonies,  and  its  tech- 
nical terms  are  lifeless,  meaningless,  except  for 
outward  effect.     Tbe  truth  preached  lo  such  a 

rpte  is  at  first  a  mere  sound;  pleasant  It  may 
to  the  ear— indeed  sometimes  Ibey  smacE 
their  lips  in  expression  of  their  admiration;  but 
they  have  no  Ideathatthe  preacher  means  what 
be  says,  or  that  he  expects  the  hearer  to  accept 
and  live  in  accordance  with  gospel  precept.  Al 


so-called  Christians  residing  ia  S^gpt.  French- 
men, Italians,  Gieeka,  Maltese,  Germans,  Brit- 
ish, all  bear  the  Christian  name;  but,  alns!  their 
lives  are  for  the  luost  part  in  dirert  contrast  wilb 
the  lives  of  true  Christians,  while  the  character 
of  the  Copts  is  equally  bB<l.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Moslem  deridingiy  replies,  "  If  these  be 
Christians,  I  want  uuthiug  of  Christianity;  and 
if  these  be  not  Cliristians,  wiiy  do  not  you  con- 
vert them  Grst?"  4tb,  Add  to  tliete  the  ctistomt 
and  mannert  qf  t/ie  Egyptians,  formed  appar- 
ently in  direct  opposition  to  liie  principles  and 
requirements  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tbe 
manner  of  doing  business  ainoug  the  various 
trades;  the  conditions  of  govemment  service,  re- 
quiring work  on  the  Subbalh :  and  the  constant 
habit  of  lying  iind  deceit  in  all  the  lelatious  of 
life,  render  it  difficult  for  a  Ciiristiau  to  find 


ing  missionary  work  iu  Egypt,  but  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  quickening  llie  converted  soul,  and  oy 
the  grace  of  God  strengthening  the  powers  of 
the  new  life,  the  true  Christian  can  overcome 
them  alt;  and  the  gospel  is,  no  t  with  standing- 
these  obstacles.  Ihe  power  of  God  to  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  in  Egypt  to-day  as  berttofoie. 

Viilted  Slule§  of  America. —Tbi.s  is  one 

of  the  greatest  mission  fieldsof  tbe  world.  Ever 
since  the  days  when  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  and  the  condition  of  the  savage  Indiana 
stirred  up  tbe  Christians  of  the  Old  World  to 
send  missionaries,  the  history  of  Christian  effort 
iu  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  conliiiual 
and  almost  unabated  zeal  and  earnestness.  The 
work,  hiis  gone  thiuugh  the  various  stages  of 
evangelistic  aud  pastoral  agencies  in  the  older 
aud  more  settled  districts  of  the  country,  but 
there  are  always  new  legions  to  bt  ciired  for 
and  new  people  to  evangelize 

Tbe  urgency,  diversity  and  mnauiliide  of 
the  work  of  Christian  missions  in  llie  United 
States  can  best  be  understood  by  Ui  king  at  Ihe 
different  elements  which  compose  tbe  ijojiula- 
tion,  and  Ihe  infiueuces  v  hicb  affect  the  enorls 
of  the  church. 

1.  Work  jor  llie  JVadtie  Pop  ilaivm. — Under 
this  head  we  can  consider  the  tcim  native"  us 
including  that  part  of  the  people  who  arc 
native  boru  or  who  have  been  located  in  thu 
country  for  a  period  long  enough  lo  be  uiiiu- 
ralized:  the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  as  well  iis  ibe 
native  Amei'icans,  Tbe  work  for  the  Indian 
has  already  been  treated  of  iu  a  separnte  arll- 
cie;  the  work  for  tbe  Negro,  as  well  as  lor 
others,  will  be  shown  in  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  Home  Mlssionarj'  societies 
which  follows.  The  general  fuels  iu  regiird  to 
this  element  of  the  population  may  be  dwelt 
upon  but  brietly. 

Tbe  development  of  the  great  Tenitorles  In 
the  West,  and  the  consequent  migration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  older  and  more  stttle<l 
States,  has  caused  the  growth  of  mission  work 
and  tbe  division  of  Chiislian  work  into  two 
beads,  pastoral  and  evangelistic  (see  Mission- 
ary Methods),  Pastoral  «'ork  is  carried  on  in 
the  settled  Slates;  in  ihe  large  cities  it  Is  com. 
bined  with  tbe  work  of  city  missions  (q,v.)  ii» 
order  that  the  poor  and  tlie  ricii  may  have  uu 
equal  chance  to  hear  aud  profit  by  tbe  teach- 
ings of  the  gospel.    But  as  has  beeu  well  said. 
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man  is  kept  in  Ihe  right  path  as  much  from 
fear  of  the  censure  of  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity as  hy  the  desire  and  purpose  to  do  right 
for  right'3  sake;  and  when  the  adventurous 
ones  leave  thu  well-ordered  <  ■■■      ■ 


the  ungodly  become  more  so,  while  the  oomi' 
nal  Christian  booh  loses  even  Ihe  name.  Then 
the  evangelistic  methods  of  the  church  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  migratory  mul- 
titudes, and  the  parent  cburches  send  nut  mis- 
Bionaiies  to  look  after  the  stray  sheep  as  well 
as  to  claim  those  who  have  belonged  to  no  fold. 
The  rapidity  wilh  which  the  Western  States 
are  increasing  in  population  may  be  shown  by 
a  few  instances  from  the  figures  of  the  census 
of  1890.  Tiie  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
popultitiou  of  Ihe  North  Atlantic  States  for  the 
decade  I3S0-90  was  18.95;  for  the  Northern 
Central  States,  among  which  are  Michigan,  the 
Dakota^,  Kansas,  aud  Nebraska,  the  percentage 
of  bcrease  was  2».  78 ;  and  of  the  Western  Slates, 
71.37.  Tlie  gi'eatest  percentage  of  increase  was 
fn  the  Slates  of  North  Dakota  (383.05),  South 
Dakota  (234.60),  Montana  (337.49),  aud  Wash- 
ington (36ii.l3).  The  growth  of  the  latter  is 
phenomenal,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  during  the 
lost  five  years  that  the  increase  has  taken  place. 
How  great  a  proportion  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  migration,  and  how  much  is  properly  referred 
to  the  arrival  of  emigrants  from  otner  conn- 
tries,  cannot  be  determined  without  more  dala 
than  have  yet  been  furnished  hy  the  Census 
Bureau;  but  the  lessening  itite  of  increase  in 
many  of  the  older  Slates,  such  as  Ohio.  Indi- 
ana, Idaho,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  is  distinctly 
traced  to  the  migration  of  the  jieople.  Hence 
a  great  proportion  of  tlie  rapidly  increasing 
popvilation  of  the  Western  Territories  aud  States 
IS  made  up  of  those  who  have  severed  family, 
social,  and  relipous  ties  hy  moving  into  the 
new  districts.  Must  these  lies  be  left  with  no 
new  objects  around  whicli  to  cling,  until  Ihey 
shrivel  up  and  respond  biit  slowly  to  any  stim- 
ulus? Or  shall  the  church  keep  pace  with  the 
world  aud  supply  new  church  ties  as  soon  as 
the  old  ones  ai-e  severed  ;  new  places  of  wor- 
ship, ere  the  habit  of  chui-ch-eoing  ceases  1o 
exist;  new  influences  for  good  before  ihe  care- 
less or  seared  conscience  fails  to  respond  ? 
These  questions  indicate  tlie  nature  of  home  mis- 
sion work  in  so  far  as  It  concerus  what  miglit 
be  called  ihe  peculiar  objects  of  the  church's 
care — hei-  own  wandering  sons  and  daughters. 
3.  Wm'k  for  t/ie  Jntm^unt*. ^Attracted  by 
the  visions  of  liberty,  wealth,  freedom  ;  driven 


aided  by  cheapness  of  travel  and  the  short  time 
required  for  the  journey,  the  emigrants  of 
^European  countries  have  poured  in  upon  the 
United  States  inastcadystream.  Accordingto 
the  tenthcensu3(18801  the  total  foreign-bom  pop- 
ulation numbered 6,679,943.  In  "  OurCountry" 
Dr.  Strong  slates  that  at  a  rate  of  emigration 
which  the  history  of  the  past  would  give  as  a 
basis  for  the  future,  the  total  foreign  popula- 
tion in  1900  will  be  48,000,000.  This  influx  of 
toreiguera  is  regarded  as  the  most  danirerous 
element  which  threatens  the  civil  and  religious 
life  of  the  country.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
immigrant  was  liailed  with  Joy.  There  is  now 
no  great  urgency  for  his  labor.     His  morals. 
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make  the  average  European  emigj'unt  oue  of 
the  most  objectionable  of  strangers.  The  re- 
sults of  this  immigration  are  seen  distinctly 
upon  the  statistics  of  crime,  and  these  foreign- 
ers compose  a  formidable  element  to  be  looked 
out  for  and  opposed  by  the  church.  Many  of 
these  Immigrants  come  from  Christian  com* 
muuities,  but  they  are  influenced  in  the  same 
way  as  the  native  American  is  when  he  change* 
hiahorae;  but  by  fat  the  greater  number  be- 
long to  the  bilge-water  of  iLe  various  ships  of 
state  in  the  ola  countries.  Here  is  a  herculean 
task  thrown  upon  the  state  aud  the  church. 
Tile  state  Is  devising  means  to  escHpe  the  con* 
flict  which  is  imminent  by  stopping  the  in- 
roads: but  with  strange  lack  cf  the  sense  of 
proportion,  the  imtnlgratlon  of  the  few  thou- 
sand Chinese  has  been  prohibited,  while  during 
the  year  endiug  June  30th,  1890.  of  the  lotal 
of  465,303  immigrants,  443,325  came  from 
Europe.  The  cimrch  has  the  greater  task,  for 
many  of  these  immigrants  come  from  countries 
where  they  liave  had  little  religions  instruc- 
tion; and  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  case, — the  known 
character  of  the  people,  the  isolation  of  their 
life, — there  are  added  other  factors  which  com- 
plicate still  further  the  problem.  These  are, 
as  ably  set  forth  in  "  Our  Country,"  Roman- 
ism, intemperance,  Mormonism.  wealth,  and 
the  collection  of  people  into  cities.  Mormon- 
ism has  ofBcially  abolished  polygamy,  but  it  is 
still  the  foe  to  all  that  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual  and  the  state;  of  the  papacy 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak;  intemperance  is 
so  well  recognized  as  an  enemy  lo  Ilie  church 
and  the  commonwealth  that  It  needs  no  words 
of  description;  citylifeaud  its  dwigers  are  seen 
on  all  sides;  and  the  Influence  of  the  chase 
after,  or  the  possession  of,  wealth  is  keenly  felt 
by  all. 

This,  in  brief  outline,  is  the    condiliou  of 
affairs  which  makes  the  field  of  the  Home 


,       .         .      .         ^t  of 

territory,  the  number  of  the  people,  the  inter- 
ests  at  stake,  and  the  conviction  that  the  future 
of  this  nation,  the  greatest  example  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  will  depend  upon 
tlie  success  with  which  the  church  fulfils  the 
obligations  thus  Imposed  upon  her. 

Home  missions  is  the  name  given  to  the  work 
of  the  church  for  those  in  her  own  country, 
whether  It  be  among  freedmen,  immigrauls,  or 
frontjer  settlers;  aud  every  denomination  la 
actively  engaged  in  this  work,  whether  it  is 
made  a  separate  department  or  not,  and  it  may 
or  may  not  bo  clasMfled  and  reported  separately 
fnim  the  general  work  of  the  church.  The 
ways  are  many  but  the  end  is  the  same,  and 
the  means  adopted  substaulially  agree.  Some 
of  (he  denominations  have  a  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  Just  as  they  have  a  Board  of  Poi-eign 
Missions,  where  the  work  is  put  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  set  of  officials  chosen  by  the 
church  to  administer  this  important  part  of  the 
work.  Thus  there  la  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  (North),  and  the  Board  of  Homft 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  there 
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are  speciftl  Boards  of  Church  Elecllon  and  of 
EducutioD.  Some  cburchts  orguuizi-  special  de- 
partraeuts,  etc.,  of  Home  Missioiis  under  sep- 
arate boni-ds  or  coinniittees;  thus  tbe  Frecdmea 
are  uader  the  care  of  a  spechil  Board  iu  the 
Presbyterian  Cburcli.  In  some  cases  tbe  work 
for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  under  Ihe  care 
of  the  Foreign  Boai'd:  lu  others  it  is  part  of 
the  Domestic  Missions.  Somdiuies,  In  addi- 
tiou  to  or  in  place  oF  the  general  society, 
there  are  local  or  Slate  societies  which  CHrry 
on  independent  work.  ludividual  churches 
support  their  luissIonariL's,  women's  societies 
or  bauds  support  schools  and  teachers.  Thus 
the  total  work  which  is  done  it  is  hard  to 
trace  or  to  tabnlate,  froru  the  fact  that  the 
dividing  line  between  home  missions  and  parent- 
church  work  is  so  of  I  en  vague,  impalpable,  and 
constantly  shift! Dir. 

It  has  been  im|)Oss!ble  tosive  space  for  a  full 
statement  of  each  of  the  di^rent  organizations. 
The  similarity,  too,  of  their  history  aud  work 
Is  so  great  that  it  has  been  deemed  most  satis- 
factory to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  a  few  only, 
aod  those  the  older  and  larger  societies. 

Amebic.in  Baptist  Home  Misbiok  So- 
ciety, the, — The  Baptist  churches  in  some  of 
the  Korihern  and  two  or  three  of  the  Southern 
States  had  formed  associations  or  societies 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
for  aiding  feeble  churches  ou  the  frontiers,  and 
for  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  pioneer  settlers, 
who  occupied  the  States  and  Territories  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
Fromiaent  among  these  were:  the  Massachu- 
setls  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  founded  Iu 
1803,  whichoccupied  after  a  lirae.Maiue,  Lower 
Canada,  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvaniii, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  Lake  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,  founded  iu  1807,  after- 
trards  the  Hamilton  Missionary  Society,  and 
eventually  in  1825,  with  other  societies,  form- 
ing the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  organizalion  sus- 
tained missionaries  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Canada,  ana  VVisconsln. 
The  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Baptists  in 
the  United  States  for  Foreign  Missions  in 
1817  altered  its  conslitutiou  so  us  to  include 
Borne  Missions ;  but  Ihe  low  state  of  the 
treasury,  the  demands  of  Foreign  Missions  for 
immediate  help,  and  other  cases,  led  to  the 
relinquishment  of  this  work  by  the  Triennial 
Convention  to  other  organizations.  Between 
1830  and  1836  eighteen  Slate  Conventions  were 
in  existence,  all  of  Ihem  more  or  less  active  in 
Home  Mission  work,  either  within  their  own 
bounds,  or  "  in  the  regions  beycrad."  The  time 
was  favorable  for  a  combined  national  move- 
ment. At  this  time  there  were  in  all  Ihe  Stales 
and  Territories  about  5,332  Baptist  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  385.000,  distributed  as 
follows:  New  England,  about  65,000;  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  about 
75,000;  the  Soulhern  States,  aljout  213,000; 
and  the  Western  States,  perhaps  32,000, 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  denomination 
when  two  men,  Rav,  John  M.  Peck,  of  Rock 
Spring,  Illinois,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  of 
Worcester.Mass,,  undertook  Ihe  work  of  found- 
ing the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
The  convention  for  tliis  purpose  met  In  the 
Mulberry  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  New  York 
Ciiv,  April  27,  38,  1832,  adopted  n  constitution, 
anil  elected  officers,  and  an  executive  commit- 
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former,  John  I  .  .         „ 

missionary  for  the  West.  The  field  before  the 
Society  was  vast.  The  Society  was  new,  and, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  churches 
the  responses  to  the  appeals  ^r  funds  were  not 
BO  large  or  prompt  as  they  were  expected  to  be. 
There  was  also  a  difficulty  iu  obtaining  the  hest 
men  for  missionaries,  but  in  1837  the  Society 
was  iu  a  sound  condition.  Its  receipts  had 
risen  to  $13,438  per  annum;  the  cumber  of 
missionaries  was  105.  They  had  organized 
20  new  churches  and  had  supplied  337  churches 
and  stations.  At  hrst  their  work  was  wholly 
east  of  Ihe  Mississippi  River,  but  as  the  great 
dood  of  immigration  commenced  in  1839,  the 
Society's  field  extended  westward  to  the  Pacific 
coasl,  including  tlie  fast  growing  Terriloiies, 
California  and  the  Pacific  Suites,  and  Texas. 
The  gold  discoveries  in  California  were  causing 
III  immense  home  emigration  across  the  conti- 
nent; railroads  were  extending  in  oil  directions 
with  great  rttpidity;  the  Mormon  delusion  had 
galhered  a  host  of  adherents  ;  there  were  con- 
dicls  with  the  Indians  at  many  jioints;  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  constantly  increased  in  volume, 
aud  involved  the  disruption  of  churches  and  be. 
nevolent  societies,  and  threatened  thedissolution 
of  the  Union;  the  disastrous  linancial  panic  of 
18,i7  crippled  the  resources  of  all  business-men, 
aud   the   civil  war  of  1861-5   brought   about 

what  seemed  the  culmination  of  v '^'-- 

growth  of  the  Society  ' 
average  of  the  twenty-t""" 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hill's  se 
$31,000;  but  during  tbel 

suimirles,  had  been  kept  ic 

had  been  organized— almost  40  a  year— 

iige  of  450  churches  had  been  supplied,  and 
about  850  liaptisms  per  year  administered.  In 
1846,  missionary  work  among  the  Germans  had 
beeu  commenced,  and  subsequently  enlarged. 
Aid  to  the  French  Mission  at  Gi'ande  Ligne, 
Canada,  had  been  given  from  1849,  and  in  1848 
Ihe  first  missions  among  the  ScandiiiaviHDs  of  the 
Northwest  had  been  commenced.  Missionary 
work  In  Ihe  Spanish  language  commenced  in 
New  Mexico  in  1849,  and  preparation  was  made 
for  labor  among  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
in  1853  and  the  following  years.  But  amid 
financial  disasters,  war,  and  the  languid  inter- 
na    Wlaai^na     T^t^TY,    10^4- 
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of  the  people  in  Home  Mi» 
62,   the  treasury  of  the  8 

crippled,  and   not  only  w_ 

abandoned,    but  many  of  the  old  o 

given  up.    In  1861-63  the  receipts  of  the  society 

had  fallen         «3I  144  '>8        d  >e 


It  was  a 
progress; 
the    great 
plenty,  and 
enterprises 


and  women  of  the  North.  'ITie  rapid  growth 
of  the  new  Stales  and  Territories  necessitated 
help  to  the  new  and  feeble  cliurchea  of  the 
frontiers,  not  only  in  the  support  of  mission- 
aries but  in  aid  In  erecting  houses  of  worship. 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  the  Canadian  French 
in  New  Bnghtnd,  and  Ihe  Indian  tribes,  were 
looking  to  them  for  Instruction  and  religious 
care.  In  the  distnnce,  other  missionary  work, 
among  the  Chinese  oa  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
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Mexicans,  Just  tlirowing  off  tlie  imperial  yoke  nnd  depository.     Tliere  are  a  cliurch  ami  offices 

of  Maxituiliuu,  and  rising  to  ttie  digaity  of  a  at  Moniei'ey,    foi'    the    numerous    stations   in 

free  aud  geuiiine  republicanism,  were  stretch-  Nueva  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,   and  a  new  iii- 

inir  funli  tbeir  tiauds  for  lietp.     All  these  calls  terest  in  the  Cily  of  I^eon,  and  another  at  San 

were  coming  to  the  ears  of  liie  mauagera  of  a  Luis  Potosi.     TliB  annual  expenditure  was  in 

society  whose  recoiplB  had  nevev  averaged  over  1889  about  $11,000. 

f  40,000,  and  were  now  but  little  over  $»0,000.  The  transfer  of  the  missions  to  the  Indians, 

But  Dr.  Backus  the  new  secretary  was  equal  to  previously  belouging  to  the  Missionary  Union, 

llie  emergency.     In  that  twelve  years  he  raised  to  the  Ilome  Mission  Society,  was  made  ia  1865. 

the  annual  receipts  from  $31,00U  to   |-J21,0O0;  The  mission  to  our  foreign  population   dis- 

tbe  number  of  missionaries  from  84  to  4S5;  the  tiuctively  began  in  l&iS,  with  the  calling  of  a 

annual  mimber  of  cliurclies  organized  from  30  young  German  minister  to  labor   among  the 

to  19B;  the  baptisms  from  47a  to  7,236,  and  the  Germans  of  New  York,  and  Newark,  N.   J., 

churches  supplied  each  year  from  21.i  to  500.  and   were   promoted  in  1636  and  1858  by  the 

While  the  war  was  yet  I'aging,  the  Society  active    labors   of    Piof.   A.    Itauscbeubusch. 

sent  missionaries  to  gather  the  uiembers  of  the  who,  in  addition  lo  his  services  as  Professor  of 

colored   Baptist   churches  in  the  South,  lo  in-  Theology  in  the   Rochester  Theological   Semi- 

struct,  comfort,  and  strengthen   them,  and  lo  narv,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  In  1883, 1866, 

bring  the   unconverted    to   the   truth.      Then  and  1871,  to  act  as  a  missionary  superintendent 

eame  the  necessity  of  a  native  ministry.     The  in  the  German  work. 

Society  pledged  itself ,  in  May,  1866,  to  continue  The  missions  among  the  Scandinavians  began 
its  work  among  freedmeu.  and  declared  itself  In  1858,  with  the  Swedes  In  Illinois,  but  were 
especially  in  favor  of  established  institutions,  successfully  continued  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Ei'dgren. 
Under  these  instructions,  grounds  and  build-  for  the  Swedes,  from  1858  to  1866;  by  Hans 
ings  for  training-schools  were  procured  in  Valder  iur  theNorweglansln  Illinois,  In  1848-9; 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Nashville.  Tenu.,  and  and  among  the  Danes,  from  1856  to  1886,  in 
good  accommodations  for  a  high  school  at  New  Wisconsin,  by  Rev.  Lewis  Jargensen  and  Rev. 
Oi'leans,  and  schools  were  opened  in  a  num-  P,  H.  Dau.  The  whole  Scandinavian  miasion- 
ber  of  cities,  and  soon  the  whole  training  of  ary  movement  was  organized  and  unified  in 
colored  Baptist  preachers  and  teachers  came  1866-69.  In  1871  Prof.  Ed^n  was  made  pro- 
Itito  the  hands  of  the  Ameiican  Baptist  Home  fessor  in  the  Scandinavian  Department  in  the 
3[ission  Society.  |350.000  were  secured  for  Chicago  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  In  1889 
this  work  in  the  five  jears  188B-74  ;  and  a  plan  the  Germans  represented  in  the  Society  num. 
was  formed  for  raising  $500,000  foi"  the  per-  bered  about  14,000  members,  the  Swedes  about 
manent  endowment  oi  these  schools  and  insti-  10,500,  and  the  Danes  and  Norwe^ans  4,000. 
tutlons.  The  statistics  as  given  In  1889  show  The  missions  among  the  Canadian  French  In 
that  the  Society  liave  18  incorporate  institutions,  the  United  Slates  were  commenced  in  1869  in 
including  an  Indian  university,  now  at  Musko-  New  England  and  New  York  by  Rev.  N.  Cyr. 
(^ec,  Ind.  Territory;  7  uninconMjrated  institu-  Their  success  has  been  great;  but  desiring  to 
tioua,  of  which  two  are  in  the  Indian  territory,  maketheirconverts  good  and  patriotic  American 
and  one  at  Monterey,  Mexico.  In  these  there  Christians,  the  missionaries,  as  in  their  Scandi- 
are  137  teachers  and  8,741  students  enrolled,  navtan  and  Bohemian  work,  have  not  organized 
The  Society  has  also  15  schools,  suppoitcd  distinct  French  churches,  but  have  encouraged 
wholly  orinpartfor  Ihecoloi'cd  people.  These  them  lo  unite  with  the  American  churclies. 
have  131  teachers,  3,106  scholars.  The  expen.  The  mission  to  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific 
ditures  of  the  society  for  educational  and  mis-  const,  though  beginning  as  early  as  1854  with 
sionary  work  among  the  colored  people  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  first  took  an 
twenty-five  years  was  over  two  million  dollars,  organized  form  in  1870,  audwascontinued  with 
But  the  Board  found  themselves  confronted  good  prospectsof  success forseveral years;  Bub. 
by  a  new  difficulty,  growing  out  of  the  mpid  Bequently  it  was  carried  on  with  the  co-opera- 
developmcnt  of  new  churches  in  the  West,  and  tion  of  the  Southern  Home  Mission  Board,  and 
their  need  of  help  in  building  houses  of  wor-  the  cordial  aid  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  San 
ship.  Rev.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor  was  appointed  in  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  now  in 
1866  to  undertake  to  raise  a  permanent  fund  of  a  fiourishing  condition,  having  13  stations,  and 
$500,000  for  this  purpose,  as  a  seeretaiy  for  is  marked  by  very  zealous  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  Edifice  Department.  He  labored  the  missionaries  and  the  Chinese  converts, 
zealously  and  successfully  till  his  death  in  In  1879  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse  was  elected  sec- 
1874,  raising  nearly  $300,000.  Present  amotmt  retary,  and  since  then  every  department  of  the 
of  Loan  Fund,  1889,  $119,730;  Church  Edifice  work  has  been  quickened  into  new  life,  and 
Benevolent  Investment  Fund,  $88,000.  Total  new  ones  have  been  added. 
amount  paid  to  churches  since  1866,  $296,000.  Work  was  besun  In  Arizona  in  1880  ;  re- 
in 1870  the  Board  took  up  a  mission  enter-  sumed  in  New  Mexico  and  Mexico  In  1881  ; 
Srise  inaugurated  in  Mexico,  in  1864,  by  Itev.  begun  in  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho  in  1881  ;  in 
anies  Hickey  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Westrup.  At  the  City  ot  Mexico  in  1883;  in  Alaska  in  1S86  ; 
that  time,  there  were  7  Baptist  churches  In  that  cooperation  with  the  Western  Slates  conven- 
Slate,  with   about  130  members;  there  were  4  lions  since  1879-82  ;  with  colored  p--"  -   -- 


ordained  ministers,  three  of  them  native  Mexi-  vcntions  in  the  Southern  States,  in  part  since 

cans.     In  1888  there  were  44  stations,  35  mis-  1884,    genei-aliy  in   1888.     In  the  Educational 

sionaries,  683  members  of  the   churches ;    30  Department  the  co-operation  with  the  Women's 

schools,  479  pupils-     The  fields  occupied  are  Home  Mission  Societies  had  become  most  Ihor- 

in  the  State  and  Cily  of  Mexico,  where  there  ough  and  complete. 

has   been   recently    erected   a  substantial  and  The  mission   work  among    foreign  popula- 

extensive  building  in  which  are  a  chapel,  the  tions  has  been  greatly  extended  and  enlarged, 

_oi — ft,,,  ihe  work,  a  dwelling  for  and  work  among   the  Bohemians.  Poles.  Hun- 

,  a  printing  establishment  garians,  andRussianJewshasbeencommenced. 


Si' 
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Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Prbsby- 
T&RiAN  Church  in  the  United  Statkb  op 
Amrkica.  Headquarters,  53  Fiftli  Avenue. 
New  York  City.— The  bistory  of  tbis  Board  is 
almost  identical  witb  the  liislory  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chureh  of  America,  for  at  Ibt  same  time 
that  scattered  coDgregalious  were  formed  in  tlie 
colonies  (luring  the  last  decade  oF  the  seveu- 
teenth  century,  the  udiiisters  were  actuated 
with  a  desire  to  follow  the  ailvetiturous  spirlw 
who  left  the  aetlled  portions  and  sou^lit  homes 
ill  the  surroundinj;  wilderness.  About  the 
time  of  the  fouodiiig  of  the  first  Presbytcir 
(1700-iTOS),  the  miuiiitera  of  Ibe  early  church 
followed  the  colonists  wherever  they  went,  and 
the  gospel  was  preached  along  the  Atlantic 
coasi,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
beyond,  not  only  to  English  but  to  all  settlers, 
of  whatever  tongue  or  faith.  Missions  to  the 
Negroes  and  the  Indians  were  established, 
David  and  John    Brainerd  to  the  Indians  in 


Mohawks,  Seuecas,  Cayugns.  and  other 
Iroquois;  Gideon  Blackburn  to  the  Cherokees, 
Choctawa,  Sanduskies,  and  others. — are  all  ex- 
amples of  the  zealous  men  who  were  thus  early 
carrying  on  the  work  of  Uo.ne  missions  under 
the  Preabjleiian  Church.  Education  was  also 
needed,  and  the  first  presbytery  and  synod 
founded  coilegesand  schools,  notably  Princeton 
College.  Records  of  the  synod  show  lliat  con- 
tinuat  demands  were  m»de  upon  it  for  means  to 
support  missionaries  and  lo  open  missions  in 
destitute  places.  These  "supplications  "  were 
met  by  the  proceeds  of  collections  which  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  up  in  the  clmrcUes.  An 
interesting  item  is  the  fact  that  the  first  re- 
corded grant  of  missionary  money  was  made  [o 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrcli  of  New  York 
City.  The  synods  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  sent  to  for  additional  means  when  the 
American  church  felt  unable  lo  meet  all  the 


Ai  the  first 

which  was  organized  in  1789.  it  was  resolved 
lo  send  forth  missionaries  lo  the  frontiers  lo 
organize  churclies  and  attend  in  general  to  the 
religious  and  educational  needs  of  Ihe  people. 
To  meet  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  the  pres- 
byteries were  enjoined  to  talie  up  collections. 
Books  and  Bibles  were  bought  or  donated,  and 
were  distributed  bj  these  missionaries. 

In  1803  the  work  had  gfown  lo  such  dimen- 
sions that  the  first  regularly  constituted  Board 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  tbe  Standing 
Committee  of  Missions.  Nominations  of  mis- 
sionaries were  made  by  it  and  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  confirmation.  During 
tbe  years  of  revival  which  marked  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  great  success  at- 
tended the  lalmrs  of  ils  missionaries. 

After  the  War  of  1812  the  Committee  felt  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  Inciensed  needs  mid  op- 
portunities of  the  work,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly in  18IQ  organized  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  body  to  lake  up  the  worli,  called 
"The  Board  of  Missions"  lis  power  was 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  conduct  the  missions  and 
decide  all  questions  as  to  the  apiwintment  of 
missionaries  and  tlie  paymem  of  salaries,  with, 
out  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the  Assembly; 
it  was  further  empowered  to  organize  branch 
societies,  and  the  church  was  urged  lo  co- 
operate in  such  organizations. 
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Under  the  increased  facilities  which  this 
Board  presented  the  work  grew  rapidly.  In 
the  mean  time  the  colleges  of  Hamilton  and 
Auburn  bad  already  beeu  established  to  supply 
the  demand  for  an  educated  niinlsiry.  Cenlml 
and  Wesicru  New  York  were  rapidly  growing 
in  population  and  impoilance  in  consequence 
of  the  tipcuing  of  the  Krie  Canal,  and  tbe 
tide  of  emigraliou  set  in  with  a  sti'ODg  current 
toward  Ihe  Central  and  Western  Slales.  Other 
churches  besides  Ihe  Presbyterian  Cburcb  had 
fell  the  need  of  evangelizing  these  masses  tints 
cut  loose  from  home  lies  and  restraining  influ- 
ences, and  in  1826  the  American  Borne  Mission- 
ary Association  was  formed.  In  its  direclor- 
shipwere  many  Presbyterians,  and  Presbyterian 
churches  contributed  to  ils  support  and  bene- 
fited by  its  aid. 

When  the  division  took  place  In  llie  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1839,  ihe  Board  of  Missions 
remained  in  couiiecilon  with  the  uld-schonl 
branch,  and  in  1857  imdenveul  a  charge  in 
came,  being  called  "  T  lie  Trnslees  of  Ihe  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  of  tbe  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cburcb  in  the  U.  S.  A.  ; 
the  new-school  threw  in  its  alleirlnuce  for  a 
lime  wilh  Ihe  A.  H.  M.  S.  Iq.v.),  Cut  gradually 
separated  from  It.  The  first  step  In  dcpiirlure 
wiis  the  organization  In  1855  of  a  Churcli  Ex- 
tension Cummitlee,  which  carefully  disclaimed 
nil  intention  of  iniei-feriug  with  tbe  work  or 
support  of  the  A,  H.  M.  S.;  bul  Ihe  differences 
grew,  uulil  finally  in  1861  the  new -school  Pres- 
byteriaTi  Cburcb  withdrew  entirely  from  the 
A.  II.  M.  8.,  oreanized  a  Presbyterian  Commit- 
tee of  Home  Missions,  which  superseded  the 
Church  Extension  Comnilitee  ana  which  con- 
ducted tbe  home-mission  woik  of  that  branch 
of  the  churcli,  until  finally  in  1870  Ibe  glorious 
reunion  of  the  two  assemblies  took  placi',  and 
thetwo  bodies,  the  Presbylevian  Cominitleeof 
Home  Missinns  and  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Mission,  were  merged  into  the  Board  whcise 
title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  At 
the  time  of  reunion  the  new-school  committee 
had  Ihe  names  of  630  missionaries  on  ils  roll, 
and  Ihe  old-school  Board  613.  The  new  Board 
was  incorporated  in  New  York  in  1873. 

Organization.— The  members  of  the  Board 
are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  an<l 
number  7  ministers  and  8  lavmen;  one  of  the 
ministers  is  the  president  of  llie  Board.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  two  corresponding  secretaries, 
a  treasurer,  and  a  recording  secretary.  The 
Board  reports  annually  to  tbe  General  Assi-mbly, 
to  which  it  Is  responsible  for  Its  acllons.  liiough 
it  has  absolute  jurisdiction  in  the  interim  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
but  appeal  can  be  had  to  the  General  Asaemlily. 
Its  administrative  oJlicesareal  58  Klflh  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  together  with  the  other  ottices 
of  tbe  various  Boarts. 

T/i£  Work  0/  the  Board  is  in  general  the 
establishment  of  churches  where  there  are 
none,  whether  this  object  be  attainei)  directly, 
or  by  the  gradual  process  of  first  establishing  a 
Sunday-school  or  street  services.  Within  the 
last  few  yenrs  Ihe  Board  has  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  churches  In  the  cities.  This 
step  was  taken  in  view  of  the  fiict  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  is  foimd  in 
cities  of  not  less  than  eight  thousand  peojile 
each,  and  the  local  churches  or  societies  were 
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_ _._j   employed,    distributed    over   48 

States. 

Among  the  Jlexicaos,  the  Hurmons,  tlic 
Southern  whites,  teachers  have  been  employed 
to  gtart  and  conduct  schools  which  nre  uuclei 
from  which,  iu  time, churches  may  be  orgauized. 
Among  the  two  millions  of  illiturale  whites  in 
the  South  the  work  has  been  moat  hopeful. 
The  White  Hall  Seminary  at  Concord,  N.  C, 
the  board iug-acliool  for  girls  nt  Asheville,  N.  C., 
and  otber  inslltnlions  of  higher  education  are 
meeting  the  urgent  ileiuaudof  the  South  for 
education.  In  1889  all  the  missioua  among  the 
ludiiins  where  instruction  is  given  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  were  turned  over  to  the  care  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board.  Thefollowiugtribcs 
of  Indians  are  now  under  the  care  of  this  Board: 
the  Nebraska  Omabas,  the  Sues,  the  Foxes, 
and  the  Chippewus.  Amoug  these  Indians 
there  are  161  teachers. 

Among  the  Mormons  there  are  99  leacliers 
in  37  schools  witii  3,374  scholars.  The  Mexi- 
cans are  reached  by  67  teachers,  33  schools,  and 
1,627  scholars.  This  school  work  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Woman's  Executive  Committee. 

ItESULTS. — Till!  growth  of  the  church  has 
'    '■  'i  beeu  steady.     From  177     -'-■--     - 


_u  1879  there  nre  now,  in  1890,  6,158 
6  89ichurcb(S  with  a  membership  of  775  SOS 
The  direct  work  of  the  Board  has  grown  from 
a  total  force  of  1  566  missionanes  and  teachers 
in  188J-6  to  a  total  of  3  064  in  1839-90  and 
the  funds  expended  fiom|660  000  m  round 
numbers  10  JSOO  000  Tin,  magnitude  of  the 
work  can  easily  lie  seen  fiom  the  follouiug 
general  sunimaiy  for  the  yeai  1890 


niissioDarv  teacheni 
Additions  on  profession  or  (altfa 


»S8 
S-85 

7  091 

Total  memberahip  lOO  -^ 

in  toi  KTfgaiioBt  151  368 

Adult  baptisms  3  844 

Infant  baptisms  6  OSl 

Sunday  schools  organized  iis 

Numbrr  of  Sunday  whools.  3.$IG 

Church  ediflcesi  value  of  same  <4 1197  037)  1    31 

built  during  the  year  (cose  oC 

same   SS9T881)  151 

repaired  and  enlarged,  fcost  ol 

same  $S6  178)  SSI 

CburLb  debts  cBncelled  (101  888 

Churches 't  It  suBUunJng  this  year  30 

organized  300 

Number  of  iiarsinages  (value  li^  884)  864 

Domestic  Missions,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Headqiiarlei'93l-23BibleHouse,A8tor 
Place.  New  York  City.— Previous  to  Ibe  year 
1820  some  efforts  had  beeu  made,  notably  by  t!ie 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  to  establish  outposts  of 
theciiurch  beyond  the  Allegbanies.  In  theyear 
meulioned  a  project  was  formed  to  establish  a 
general  society  to  be  known  as  "The  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Bplscopal  Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica." In  the  followiiigyear  Ihispioject  tookform 
and  a  Board  of  Directors  was  appointed.  The 
beginnings  were  small,  but  such  work  as  was 
undertaken  was  altogether  in  the  home  field  up 
10  the  year  1829,  wlicn  the  first  missionaries 
wereappomtedfor  Greece,  and  with  tbalCKcep- 
llon  so  continued  until  1834  aud  1835,  when  ap- 
poinlmentBof  missionaries  were  made  for  Africa 
and  Clilna.  Vndei'  this  first  organization  of  the 
Society,  membership  was  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  amount,  or  life- membership 
and  patronage  by  tiie  payment  at  one  lime  of 
respectively  larger  sums.    For  this  period  the 
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Society  was  practically  a  voluntary  association 
within  the  cbuicb. 

At  the  time  of  the  General  Convenliou  of 
1835,  which  was  belli  in  Christ  Church,  Pbila. 
delphia,  there  whs  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  Society  wus 
wrong,  and  upon  the  20th  day  of  August  of 
that  year  a  special  committee,  which  had  been 
appointed  two  days  earlier,  brought  In  a  report 
to  tilt  ■'  Board  of  Directors"  of  tlie  Missionary 
Society  recommending  that  "the  Church  her- 
self, in  dependence  upon  her  Divine  Head,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  His  glory,  undertake  and 
carry  on  in  her  character  as  the  Church,  and  as 
the  Domestic  and  Foixjign  Missionary  Society, 
the  work  of  Christian  missions,"  and  that  "the 
appeal  of  the  Cbuicb  through  the  Boai-d  for  the 
support  of  missions  is  made  expressly  to  all 
baptized  persons,  as  such,  and  on  the  ground 
of  their  baptismal  vows."  Upon  this  report 
was  based  the  reorganization  of  the  Missionary 
Society  by  the  Cfeneral  Convention  then  in 
session . 

By  tbf  constitution  as  amended  it  was  de- 
clared that  "this  Society  shall  be  considered  as 
comprehending  all  persons  who  are  members  of 
this  church."  For  Ufty  years  thereafter  this  one 
Society  worked  through  two  committees,  one 
of  which  had  the  care  aud  oversight  of  missions 
established  within,  and  the  other  of  missions 
established  without,  the  territory  of  tlie  United 
Slates,  known  respectively  as  the  Domestic  and 
the  Foreign  Committees. 

At  the  General  Convention  held  iu  Boston  in 
1877  the  old  Board  of  Minions, meeting  annually 
aud  to  some  degree  representative  of  theciiurch 
at  large,  was  superseded  by  the  General  Con- 
vention Itaelf  becoming  such  Board,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Boara  of  Managers,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  clergymen  and  fifteen  laymen,  all  the 
bishops  being  ex-(>^!(>  members.  In  1886  this 
arrangement  was  further  modified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fifteen  elected  bishops  to  the  Board  of 
Managers,  the  other  bishops  still  remaining  e*- 
offieio  members.  In  the  previous  year  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Committees  btA  been 
discontinued,  the  Board  of  Managers  Itself  as- 
suming immediate  care  of  all  the  work  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  meeting  more  frei^uenlly  than 
it  bad  previously  met.  The  pHnciples  of  the 
Societyas  reorganized  in  1835  are  well  expressed 
by  the  motto  which  appeared  for  many  years 
upon  the  title-page  of  "The  Spirit  of  Missions," 
its  offlcinl  publication:  "It  belongs  to  the 
calling  of  a  Church  of  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel,  not  only  in  CbiTstendom,  but  to  all 
mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
their  Saviour." 

This  paper,  however.  Is  to  speak  paiticularly 
of  the  Society's  work  in  the  home  field.  In 
1835  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson  Kemper,  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  was 
conseci-ated  as  the  fii'st  of  the  long  and  honored 
line  of  missionary  bishops,  with  the  title  of 
"Bishop  of  Missouri  and  Indiana,"  but  his 
jurisdiction  was  practically  without  limit, 
stretching  as  it  did  over  so  vast  a  tract  of  new 
country  devoid  of  facilities  or  inlemal  improve- 
ments, pr,  Kemper  lived  until  1870,  dying  as 
the  diocesan  of  Wisconsin.  In  those  thlrty-flve 
years  he  travelled  300,000  miles,  many  thou- 
sands  of  them  on  horseback,  hundreds  of  them 
on  foot,  through  snow  and  mud,  under  cold 
and  burning  sklea,  exposed  to  all  viclsdtudea. 
For  the  first  twelve  years  he  was  never  at  home 
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except  on  Christmas  Day.  He  oiilaioeil  more 
than  tiro  hUDdrail  clergjuiuu  and  coiiflmieil 
Hboiil  ten  tLousaud  persuus.  Hisurlgiaa!  juris* 
diction  wos  divided  nod  subdivided.  Al  the 
lime  of  his  dentil  seven  dioceses  bad  been 
formed  out  of  it.  and  missionary  jurisdictioDS 
had  been  erected  one  after  nuotlier  until  every 
portion  of  Ilie  whole  courtr^,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  so  fur  as  this  church  was  cou- 
cerned,  was  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  wme  bishop. 

From  the  moment  thai  the  church  declared 
herself  to  be  a  divinely  appoiuted  Missionary 
Society,  she  began  to  gi'ow  in  a  iDuuner  that 
was  surprising  eveu  to  the  most  sdnguiue  of  lier 
mcDibers.  Slalistics  cannot  easily  be  compiled 
which  would  show  the  full  measure  of  this 
growth,  decade  by  decade,  for  the  reason  that 
each  new  diocese,  immediately  thai  it  was  set 
up,  became  iiself  a  missionary  society  tor  work 
within  its  own  limits  and  all  the  older  dioceses 
(organized  previous  to  1835)  were  greatly  stimu- 
lated in  carrying  on  the  worlt  of  diocesan  mis- 
sions, as  well  HS  lu  contributing  for  tiie  regions 
beyond.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  which 
we  speak  will  be  gained   from   the  following 


FortBMI-W  Ibe  receipts  wme  S««.304,  and  th<-  num- 
ber of  MlMionmriei' 140. 

For  lent-BO  tlie  receipts  were  »I65,2T3,  aod  the  num- 
ber of  HissiODsries  370. 

Tor  1880-90  the  receipts  were  S^l,»».  and  tlie  Dum- 
ber of  Miasionariea  640. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report  it  was  estimated 
that  a  full  computation  of  all  the  sums  given  for 
missionary  work  in  the  United  States  (exclusive 
of  Charities)  by  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  including  what  are  teclini- 
c^ly  known  as  Diocesan  Missions  and  the  aid 
given  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Board 
of  Missions,  would  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars. 

While  this  work  at  home  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  moat  part  as  a  unit,  it  has  had  many 
phases.  At  one  time,  for  instance,  the  Board 
addressed  itself  to  the  Jews.  This  department 
has  long  since  been  in  the  hands  of  a  sep- 
arate society,  now  a  recognized  auxiliary,  and 
the  contributions  for  it  do  not  appear  In  the 
foregoing  figures.  Work  in  later  years  has 
been  canicd  on  in  our  lar^e  cities  among  the 
Chinese  population,  but  Ihis  for  the  most  part 
lias  not  been  immediately  under  the   General 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  missions  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  South  have  Iwen  a 
definite  feature  of  the  Society's  labors.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  a  commission  especially 
created  for  this  duty.  In  1877  this  was  discon- 
tinued. Ten  years  later  the  present  Commission 
on  Work  among  Colored  People,  having  its 
centre  in  Wftshinetoo,  D.  C,  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Managei's.  The  work  is  now 
la^er  than  ever  before. 

From  the  very  earliest  history  of  the  Society 
work  has  been  prosecuted  among  the  Indiana. 
Thisassumed  largerproportionsiu  1870,  and  one 
year  later  was  placed  undercharge  of  a  commis- 
sion similar  to  that  created  for  the  Colored 
work.  In  1879  the  care  of  this  sub-department 
WHS  relegated  to  the  Board  of  Managers.  There 
has  been  very  great  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  work  afield  under  the  able  management  of 
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the  Right  Hev.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Whipple,  known 
as  the  npostle  to  the  Indians  of  this  generation, 
the  Kigbt  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  11.  Clarkson,  late 
bishop  of  Nebraska,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hubart  Hare,  and  others.  Bishop  Hare  u  as 
specitically  consecrated  for  thework  among  IIju 
Indians  iu  the  Niobrara  River  district,  although 
ill  course  of  time  his  jurisdiction  was  changed 
to  include  the  whole  population  of  wliat  is  now 
the  Stale  of  South  Dakota,  logethev  with  an 
Indian  reservation  in  Nebraska, 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  religious  body  has  ac- 
compliahed  more  valuable  and  permanent  spir- 
itual results  among  the  Indians  than  has  this 
church.  This  has  been  recognized  and  public- 
ly acknowledged  by  independent  witnesses  not 
of  its  communion. 

The  work  among  people  of  our  own  race,  by 
reason  of  Immigration  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  civilized  world,  is  most  varied.  In  some  of 
the  dioceses  the  Prayer  Book  is  used  in  three  or 
more  tongues. 

There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  domes- 
tic field  twelve  missionary  bishops  and  459 
other  ordained  men,  among  whom  Is  the  bishop- 


Bout  h — forty  .three    beinff   colored    i 

thirty-one  among  the  Indians— eighteen  being 
Indians.     Sixty-six  laymen  and  women  are  en- 

Cjred  in  educational  and  other  work  among  the 
dians  in  five  boarding-schools  and  at  seveuty- 
five  stations— thirty- three  of  them  being  Indians. 
One  hundred  laymen  and  women — eighty  of 
them  being  of  the  colored  race— are  employed 
as  teachers  In  colored  schools  and  otherwise  at 
132  stations.  Eight  of  the  missionary  bishops 
and  a  large  number  of  the  bishops  of  the  newer 
dioceses  are  giving  earnest  aud  successful  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  Christian  education  in 
well-established  schools,  the  training  of  young 
men  of  the  soil  for  the  ministry  beiugespeclaliy 
cared  for.  Among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  there  are  1 17  Sunday-schools  and  seventy- 
seven  day  and  industiial  schools.  In  which  about 
9,000  children  ai'e  being  educated. 

Looking  back  to  1835  and  comparing  it  with 
the  present,  weniaynole  the  incrtase  which, 
humanly  speaking,  is  directly  atlrihutable  to 
missionary  work,  by  the  following  brief  statis- 
tics; 

In  1835  the  Episcoiial  Church  in  the  United 
States  had  15  bishops,  783  other  clerCT- 
men,  whh  36,500  communicants.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  then  about  13,1)00,000. 
In  1890  there  were  75  bishops  and  4,000 
other  clergymen,  with  510.000  communi- . 
cants;  and  the  population  62,000,000,  Thus 
while  the  population  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased four  and  one-half  times,  and  thai  largely 
by  reason  of  Immigration,  which  has  not,  iuthe 
first  generation  at  least,  very  gi-eatly  Increased 
Ihe  membci'sliip  of  this  church,  the  niiniber  of 
ronimunicatits  has  increased  fourteen  limes.  In 
1840  Ihe  ratio  was  one  communicant  in  each 
808  of  the  population;  In  1890,  one  iu  each  122 
of  the  population. 

Amehicak  II omb MissroB ah y Society.  Head- 
Quarters,  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y.— When 
this  Society  was  organized,  in  1826,  several  local 
organizations  for  home-missionary  work  were 
In  operation,  some  of  which  originated  in  the 
last  century.  The  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in 
North  America  was  founded  in  1787;  the  Mia- 
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sionary  Society  of  Couiiecticul.  aod  tlie  Berk, 
shire  ttud  Columbia  Miss iouary  Society,  in  1798; 
Clie  Massactiiisetts  Missiouiiry  Society  iu  1T99. 
Others  of  a  Inter  origiu  existed  in  the  other  K^ew 
Euglaud  States  and  in  New  York.  Some  of 
tbem  coufiued  their  operatious  wiibiii  their  own 
geograpliical  limits.  Others  sent  missionaries 
to  the  destitute  in  the  new  settlements  of  Nortli- 
eru  New  England,  and  the  remoter  wilderness, 
even  to  the  Bauks  of  the  Mississippi.  But  aa 
these  societies  acted  iudependenily  of  each 
other,  some  sections  were  over-supplied  with 
laliorers  and  others  Wei's  left  In  utter  destitution. 
3Ioreoyer,  the  laborers  sometimes  came  into 
competition  and  coijiicl  with  each  other,  and  the 
funds  contributed  for  their  support  were  worse 
than  wasted.  It  was  evident  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  system  must  he  devised 
to  supply  the  destitute  portions  of  the  country 
with  gospel  ministrations;  but  no  direct  steps 
were  lakeu  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem 
till  1825,  when  plans  were  formed  which  re- 
sulted in  tlie  organization  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  un- 
den onti national  in  its  principles  and  spirit,  whs 
formed  In  1822,  At  an  important  meeting,  com- 
posed of  eminent  New  England  ministers,  held 
in  Boston  January  11th,  18S6,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  I'ecommending  that  the  United  Domes- 
tic Missionary  Society  of  New  York  become  the 
Aiuericim  Domestic  Missionary  Society.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  U.  D.  M.  S.  cor- 
diiilly  res|)oniled  to  the  overture  from  the  Boston 
mL'eting.and  issued  a  ciTCulartofriendsof  Home 
Missions  ill  nil  partsof  the  United  States,  inviting 
tliem  to  meet  in  New  York  to  form  an  American 
Home  Missiouary  Society.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  individuals,  representing  thirteen 
Stiktcs  and  four  denominations,  responded  to 
this  invitation,  and  met  in  New  York  (Brick 


Church)  on  May  10th,  1838.  On  May  13th  the 
United  Domestic  Missionary  Society  '  " 
Ing  to  the  propoation  made  by  the 
meeting  iu  the  Brick  Church,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"  Jmolved,  That  the  recommendaiion  of  the 
convention  be  adopted,  and  the  U.  D.  M.  S. 
now  become  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  under  the  coustitution  recommended 
by  the  convention. " 

Officers  were  at  once  elected  and  the  work 
becnn. 

lit  Con»litueney.—Oi  tlie  churches  co-operat- 
ing, the  Associate  Reformed  shared  but  little 
eivher  In  its  labors  or  benefaclious.  The  Re- 
formed Dutch  churches  withdrew  wlien  their 
own  Board  was  organized  in  1833.  The  New 
School  Presbyterian  churches  continued  to  co- 
operate until  1861.  wlien  the  General  Assembly 
instituted  its  Presbyterian  Committee  on  Home 
-■^lissions.  Thus  the  A.  H.  M.  8.,  without  any 
change  either  in  its  constitution  or  principles 
of  action,  became  the  organ  of  Congregational 
churches  only. 

Its  ot^eel  was ' '  to  assist  congre^tions  tliat  are 
unable  to  support  the  gospel  ministry,  and  to 
send  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  within  the 
United  Slates."  It  was  to  supply  the  destitute 
everywhere,  but  especially  those  in  tie  new 
settlements  on  the  Northern  and  Western  and 
Southern  frontiers,  with  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel  through  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and 
the  Church  of  God. 

Its  method  has  been  to  supplement  the  former 
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plan  of  mere  missionary  tours,  pursued  by  the 
Domestic  Missionary  Societies,  by  providing 
permanent  churches  and  a  permanent  ministry, 
entering  into  partnership  with  each  church  in 
sustaining  its  minister,  stipulating  that  it  shall 
bear  its  full  share  of  the  burden,  an  annually 
inci'easing  share,  until  the  church  shall  become 
self-supporting.  The  stimulating  effect  of  this 
system  is  seen  In  the  fact  that,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  more  than  50  churches  have  been 
annually  brought  to  self-support;  and  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  for  a  year  of  missionary 
labor  has  been  but  f383. 

Its  Educational  Depa/rtruent  was  added  in 
1880,  a  clause  being  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tion enabling  it  "to  send  the  means  of  Chris- 
tian education  to  the  destitute."  Experience 
has  shown  that  some  Intellectual  training  under 
Christian  auspices  is  essential  to  the  best  success 
of  evangelical  effort,  and  should  be  associated 

Through  the  fftwKin'ii  Department  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  revenue  has  been  obtained. 

The  estimated  value  of  gifts  sent  in  "mission- 
ary boxes"  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  ex- 
ceeded $aO,000  annually. 

Its  Children'^  Department  has  within  a  few 
months  reported  the  organization  in  ten  States 
of  50  Home  Missionary  Circles  of  children. 

lis  FoJ'eipn  Department.— When  the  Society 
was  organized,  our  population  was  being  iu- 
ciuaaed  by  only  10.000  immigrants  annually. 
In  1883  no  less  than  788,993  immigrants  reached 
our  shores,  increasing  our  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion to  more  than  8,000,000,  and  adding  the 
children,  the  number  was  increased  to  17,000,- 
000,  or  about  one  third  of  our  whole  while 
population.  In  view  of  the  peril  to  onr  coun- 
try involved  In  this  vast  increase  of  foreign  Im- 
migration, the  Society^  in  1883  entered  upon  a 
more  distinct  systematic  effort  In  behalf  of  this 
class  of  our  population.  In  these  four  years 
the  work  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  who  liiivc  preached  In  for- 
eign languages  during  last  year  (1888)  is  136. 

Summary, — Of  the  4,680  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  SlJiles,  3,8S,  or  more 
than  four  fifths  of  the  whole,  were  planted,  and 
many  more  have  been  fostered  by  ihe  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  audits  auxiliaries. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Ainerlcan  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  1836,  376,861  members 
have  been  added  to  churches  under  its  care. 

In  1889-90  1,878  home  missionaries  were 
employed,  7,311  hopeful  conversions  were  re- 
ported, 10,650  members  were  received  into 
home -missionary  churches,  3,351  churches  and 
stations  were  regularly  supplied  with  Uie  gos-' 
pel,  56  churches  reached  self-support,  184  new 
chinches  were  organized,  169  houses  of  wor- 
ship were  built,  86  parsonages  were  erected,  811 
Sunday -schools  were  organized,  143,000  Sun. 
day  school  scholars  were  cared  for,  97  young 
men  connected  with  home-missionary  churches 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry;  181  home  mis- 
sionaries labored  among  the  Germans,  Welsh, 
Frencli,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Bohe- 
mians, Spanish,  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Chi- 

Total  expenditures  in  45  States  and  Territories, 
$604,000. 

The  work  of  church  erection  is  carried  on 
by  a  distinct  organization,  the  Congregational 
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Episcopal  Church.  Headquarters,  Fifth  Twenty-thlni  Street,  New  York^  und  the  Ore- 
Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  New  York,  gon  Coufereuce  founded  a  similar  mission  in 
N.  V.  Poitland,  Oregou. 

Tbe  origin  of  Domestic  Missions  in  the  M.  E.  Missions   to   the  Germans,— lu    September, 

Cliiirch  was   in   1813.     Bishop  Asbury  about  183S,  a  missionary  began  laboring  aiuong  the 

this  date  began  soliciting  funds  for  Ihe  support  Germans  in  Cincinnati.     In  1836  the  field  was 

of  ministers  upon   missionary  circuits,     'ITiis  exiended  to  a  circuit  of  SOOmiles.havingabout 

was  the  period  of  vigorous  aggressive  work  in  twenty-five  appointments. 

Ihe  Par  West  and  iu  Ihe  New  England  States.  In  the  next  year  the  work  was  extended  to 

In  1819  Ihe  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Wbeeliug,  Va.:  then   to  Marietta  and  Miami, 

Church  was  formed,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1820  Ohio;  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    In  1840  a  raisdon 

it  actively  began  its  operations,  sending  Rev.  was  begun  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  much  fr\iit 

KbeneEer  Brown  of  the  New  York  Cooference  was  gathered  in.     In  1841  the  Chester  Mission 

to  Ubor  among  the  French  people  of  Louisiana,  had  its  begiuniog,  and  the  same  year  work  was 

In  the  preacher's  meeting  of  New   York,  held  extended  to  Maysville,  Ky. 

April  5tli,  1819,  in  the  Forsyth  Street  Chui-ch,  Work  now  extended  to  the  entire  northern 

it  was  half  of   Ohio,  and  steps   were  taken  to   enter 

"  i&ioiBed,  That  it  is  expedient  tor  this  meet-  upon  missions  in  the  East.    The  New  York 

lug  to  form  a  Alissionary  and  Bible  Society  of  Conference  (1841)  decided  to  open  a  mission  in 

the  M.  E,  Church  iu  America."  New  York  City,  andin  May,  1843,  a  larger  edi- 

Anlcle  XIII.  of  the   Constitution   provided  flee  succeeded  a  small  one,  which  had  pi'oved 

that  the  Society  should  be  eslablishea  "  wher-  Insufficient  to  accommodate  the  numbers  in  al- 

ever  ihe  Book  Concern  may  be  located,"  and  tendance. 

the  General  Conference  was  authorized  to  in-  In  the  South,  work  commenced  at  New  Oi- 

sert  articles  into  the  Constllution  for  such  pur-  leans  in  1841.     Stations  were  successively  estab- 

pose,  and  to  make  the  book-agents  treasurers,  lished  in  Indiaua  (Evansvllle),  in  Baltimore,  iu 

and  also  to  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  Newark,  in  Blooniin^ale,  in  the  vicinity  of 

funds  within  the  object  specified.  Pitt8buTg,andinIowaml844,  Theworkextend- 

The    plan    of    procedure    was    to   organize  ed  to  Detroit,  and  to  Northern  Ohio,  embracing 

auxiliaries  in  all  the  principal  cities.     The  first  Delaware  (18461.  Gnlion,  and  Lower  Sandusky, 

auxiliary  formed  was  the  Female  Missionary  Cleveland  and  Liverpool  also  becoming  stalioiis. 

Society  of  New  York,  about  ninety  days  after  The  same  year  missions  were  inuiiiplied  in  In- 

the  parent  Society  was  instituted,  and  antic!-  diana.  and   begun  in  Booncvllle,     Charleston, 

pating    all    other  missionary  organizations  of  Madison,    Rockford,   Indianapolis,   Laughery, 

woman  in  the  land.     The   Young  Men's  Mis-  and   Btookville.     Missionaries  to  the  Germans 

sionary  Society  of  New  Y'ork  was  the  next  iu  also  began  theirlaborsinMilwaukee,inCliicago, 

order.  In  Galena,  and  in  Dubuque;  also  In  Bulfalo,  in 

The    Confeiciiri'^    nf    Baltimoi*,    Virginia,  Rochester,  in  Schenectady,  in   Poughkeepsie, 

Genesee,  nest  in  n.di  r  formed  auxiliaries,  and  and  in  Williamshurgh.  Long  Island. ■ 

the  Boston   Domestic  Missionary   Society   be-  In  1874  the  work,  in  fact,  covered  the  land, 

came  an  auxiliaiy.     These,  with  one  each  at  extendingto  the  Pacific  coast.  In  San  Francisco. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Columbia,   S.  C,  and  Stam-  Oakland.   San   Jose.   Stockton,    Los   Angeles, 

ford.  Conn.,  constituted  all  the  auxiliaries  re-  and  Portland,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  with 

ported  the  first  year.  the  opening  up  of  new  sections  from  that  time 

Tlie  General  Conference  in  Baltimore  May,  till  the  present. 
1820,  adopted  the  report  of  a  committee  on  or-  Inatitulions  of  Learning.— A  Normal  School 
gBnlzatloo,  andgaveiheSocietyand  themission-  was  opened  (November  23d,  18B8)  at  Galena, 
ar^  cause  a  great  and  effectual  Impulse.  The  III.,  whose  aim  is  to  furnish  Anglo-German 
existence  of  the  Society  really  dates  from  this  teachers  for  schools,  and  to  fit  students  for  cot- 
General  Conference  of  1820.  lege.    The  mosiimportant  schools  are  at  Berea. 

The  field  embraces  Arizona  with  11  circuits  Ohio,  a  German  departmenthaving  been  opened 

or  stations.  Black  Hills  with  14  circuits  or  sta-  (1858)  in  connection  with  Baldwin  University. 

tioDs.  Nevada  with  35,  New  Mexico  (English)  and  it  is  rapidly  expanding  into  a  college, 

with  10,  New  Mexico  (Spanish)  with  32,  Utah  Another   German    college    was    oi-ganized 

(English)  with  14,  Utah  (Norwegian  and  Dan-  (1872)  in  connection  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 

Ish)  with  7,  Wyoming;  with   Iff.     Among  the  University  at  Mount  Pleasant,   Iowa.     A   nu- 

Indians  Ihere  are  (18^)  31  circuits  or  stations.  cleus  for  a  fifth  (G«rman)  institution  has  been 

MUtion*    AdminUlered    liy     Conferenca. —  formed  in  Texas. 

American  Indians;  commenced  in  1814.     Cen-  Summary  by   the  Report  of  1889 :  Mission- 

tralNew  York  Conference  has  under  lis  charge  aries,  3,335  (in   1888,  3,632l;    local   preachers, 

the  Onondaga  Indian  Mission;   the  Columbia  3.594  (in  1888,   3,102);    members,   261,981  (in 

Hiver  Conference  has  the  Simcoe  Indian  Mis-  1888,342,386):  Sabbath-schools,  4,571  (in  1888, 

sion;  Genesee  Conference  has  the  church  on  4,977);    scholai's,   381,157    (in   1888,   341,610); 

the  Indian  Reservalion;    Piiget  Sound  Confer-  churches  and   chapels,   4,569  (in   1888,  8,958). 

ence  bas  under  its  care  themission  In  Whatcom  Estimated  value,  $6,477,095  (in  1888,  ¥0,017,- 

County;  Wisconsin  Conference  has  the  Oneida  545). 

Mission.  Appropriaiious      for     home-mission      work 

Welsh  Missions,  began  in  1628,  are  conducted  among    foreigners.   English-speaking  and    lu- 

in    Northern    New   York,   Bock    River,    and  dlans,  $605,511  (in  1888,  $604,189). 

Wyoming.  Rbfobmbd  (Dutch)  Church  ik  U.  S.  A., 

Chinese  Missions,  commenced  in  1866,  are  Board  ok  Domestic  Mimionb  of  the.    Head 

conducted  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  San  quarters,  20  Reade  Street,  New  York. — Until 

Jose,  and  Oakland.     In  addition  lo  these  fields  the  independence  of  the  American  Reformed 

the  New  York  Conference  opened  (May  13Ui,  churches  in  1773,  they  were  themselves  mission 

1888)  a  CHtlnese  Misaion  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  ary  ground.    At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
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list  of  Dr.  LivingsluD  shows  85  cburches,  SS  cburcht-B  1o  orgaiiize  the  Clmtses  of  Illinois  and 

luitiisters  serving  58  of  these  cliurclies,  end  two  Michigtm.  tLod  tea  years  later  the  Classia  of  Hol- 

liceatiates.  land.    The  name  of  the  Board  was  in  1S43 

In  1786  the  old  Synod  took  the  first  action  on  changed  from  the  "  Board  of  Missions"  to  the 

the  subject  of  church  extension,  and  appoint-  "  Bourd    of    Domestic    Missions    of    General 

ed  Messrs.   WesWrlo  D,  Roraeyn,  H,    Schoon-  Synod." 

maker,  and  H.   Meyer  a  committee  to  devise  The  Boai-d  was  reorganized  in  1849,  was  in 

some  plan  for  aendmg  the  gospel  to  destitute  corporatsd  in  1867,  and  now    holds  its  own 

localities,  and  they  reported  to  the  next  Synod,  fnuds,  which  were  previously  held  by  the  Board 

andrecoramended  that  voluntary  collections  be  of  Corporation,     lu  1854  the  plan  of  a  Chureli 

taken  up  in  all  the  congregations,  to  aid  in  the  Building  Fund  was  proposed.     The  aim  was  to 

exiensiou  of  the  cliurcb.     This  was   the  first  raise  funds  to  aid  feeble  churches  by  loans,  to 

eif ort  made.    Tlie  moneys  collected  were  lo  be  enable  them  to  build  places  of  worship, 

transferred  through  the  Classes  to  the  Synod.  The  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Report  lo  the  Gea- 

The  subject  of  church  extension  is  found  in-  eral  Synod  (May,  188fl)  presents  the  following 

eerted  as  an  item.  In  the  regular  business  of  each  facts: 

Classis,  as  early  aslTdO,  and  moneys  began  to  In  the  two  departments  therearelSOcburches 

come  in  for  this  cause.     A.  Classis  at  tliis  time  and   missions,   93  missionary  pastors;   $41,244 

would  collect  fiom  JEIO  to  £S0  annually.     At  given   for   the  support   of   pastors;   $1,975  to 

tlio  close  of  the  century  all  the  Classes  were  home  missions,  and  $4, 144  to  other  benevolent 

forwarding  money  (most  of  the  churches  con-  objects, 

tvibuting),  except  the  Classis  of  Kingston,  for  Total  receipts  for  the  year,  $82,867.60. 

le  of  church  extension.  Boakd  of  Misbionb  op  tub  METiioniST  Epis- 


The  Synod  in  1800  formally  appointed  the  copal  Church  (SorTH).    Headquarters,  Nash- 

Classis  of  Albany  to  take  charge  of  all  the  mis-  ville,Tenn.— In  the  charlerof  Incorporation  it  is 

sioiiary  operations  of  the  North,  declared:  "The  object  of  said  corporation  is  to 

1806-1833.     Tlie  Synod    now    appoiuled    a  provide  for  tlie  support  of  public  worship,  the 

committee  of  four  ministers  and   four  elders,  building  of  schools,  churches,  and  chapels,  and 

with  plenary  powers,  lo  whom  should  be  con  themaintenanceof  alimisaonaryundertakings; 

tided  ali  her  missionary  operations.    They  n  ere  to  provide  for  the  support  of  superannuated 

located  in  Albany  till  1819,  when,  on  the  tnal  missionaries,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

abandonment   of  tlie  Canadian  Missions,  they  missionanes  who  may  not  be  provided  for  by 

were  directed    to  locate    henceforth    in  New  any  Annual  Conference;  to  print  books  for  the 

York.     They  were   known  as   the  "Standing  Indian,  German,   Mexican,  and  other  foreign 

Oomuiillee  of  Missions  for  the  Reformed  Dutch  missions  under  the  direction  and  according  to 

Church  in  America."  the  law  of  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


„  n  their  operations  on  the  (South  ) 

old  plan,— short  tours  by  settled   pastors:  but  Its  charter  was  oblnincd  according   to  the 

such    efforts    proved    unsatisfactory.     Settled  laws   of   the    State   of    Teimessee  on   the  8th 

ministers  were  wanted.  day  of  April,  1881. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  committee  to  New  In  1846  the  Mission   Board  reported  34,430 

York    the    Canadian    churches  were    quietly  members,   while  the  general   minutes  gave  a 

abandoned.     Some  of  the  Classes  now  began  lo  total  of  124,931.     Many  of  the  leading  minia- 

relain  their   money  for  their  own   missionary  ters  of  tlie  South  were  noted  tor  their  devotion 

necessities.     At  the  suggestion  of  Paschal  N.  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  slaves,  and  at  an 

Siroug,  a  number  of  individuals  in  January,  annual   conference   the  presiding  elder  could 

1823,  organised  themselves  into  a  society,  to  be  pronounce  no  higher  encomium  on  a  pastor  than 

known  as  "The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Re-  tosay:  "  He  isa  good  Negro  preacher."   In  1860, 

formed  Dutch  Church."    This  act  was  made  when  the  war  disturbed  the  labors  among  these 

known  to  the  Synod,  and  the  matter  was  re-  people,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Soitth) 

fened  to  the  CoinmitteeonMissions.   The  birth  reported  a  colored  membership  of  207,766. 

of  the  Society  was  hailed  witli  joy.    lis  board  Indian  Miisioni  qf  the  Met/iodiet  Emicopal 

of  managers  was  made  Synod's  Committee  on  Church  (&w(A).— In   1844   the  Indian  Jlisdon 

Missions,  and  all  the  churches  were  exhorted  to  Conference   was  organized.     It  included    the 

form  auxiliary  societies,  both  for  domestic  and  Indian  Territory  and  Indiana  in  the  Missouri 

foreign  operations.  Conference.     At  its  session  held  in  October  of 

1823-32.     The   policy  of    the  new    Society  that  year  tlie  work  was  divided  Into  three  dis- 

was  to  employ  as  many  ot  the  graduates  of  tricts,  witli  35  men,  several  of  whom  were  In- 

tlie   seminary    as   were  willing  to   undertake  diana,    and    85  whites,   83  colored  members, 

mission  work;    to  have   auxiliary  societies  in  and  3,993  Indian  members, 

every  congregation,  and  to  take  up  collections  In  the  division  of  the  church  In  1844  the 

at  Hie  monthly  concerts  for  prayer.     During  Indian  Mission  Conference  remained  with  the 

the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  Society  col-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Soatli).    In  18« 

lectcd    more    than  $30,000,   aided   about    100  the  work  was  divided  into  the  Kansas  River, 

churches   or    stations,   and    180    missionaries,  the  Cherokee,  and  Choctaw  districts,  with  33 

It  also  started,  in   1826,  the  "Magazine  of  the  missions.   3S    missionaries,   3,404   members,   9 

Reformed  Dutch  Church,"  which,  four  years  churches,   18   Sunday-schools,   and   7   literary 

later,  was   transformed    into    the    "  Christian  institutions.     Missions  mere  established  among 

Intelligencer."  the    Pottawattamie,    Chippewa,   Peoria,  Wea, 

The  old  Missionary  Society  consented  in  1833  Kansas,  Wyandotte,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  Qua- 

to  become  auxiliary  to  the  Board,  and  for  nine  paw,  Seneca,  and  other  tribes  or  fragments  of 

years  the  Board  dwiended  on  Classical  agents,  tribes  located  on  reservations  In  the  Indian 

At  this  time  {188'^  the  first  church  of  the  Territory. 

denomination    was   formed    in  the  West,  at  The  cloud  of  war  for  several  years  obscured 

Fairview.   111.     In    1841    there  were  enough  the  missions,  and  there  were  no  reports^    The 
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records  of  llie  Board  from  1861  to  1870  remain 
uudiscovered.  From  Mie  statistical  report  of 
1871  we  flud  the  following  from  the  ludian 
Mission  Conference:  Ilineraut  preacliers,  17; 
local.  54:  white  members,  139:  colored,  487; 
Indian.  0,833.  Total,  4,4^0.  Sunday-schools, 
12;  scholars,  372.     Expenditures.  $5,874.30, 

Since  the  tost  date  the  work  lias  been  carried 
on  steadily  through  itinerant  and  local  preach- 
ers with  tlieir  helpers,  unlil  the  report  of  1888 
shows  the  following  results:  TraTelliug  preach- 
ers, 45;  supplies,  31;  local  preachers,  139;  white 
members,  3,614;  colored.  31;  Indian,  5,S46. 
Total,  8,781.    Expenditures,  $17,874.80. 

The  Indian  Mission  Con  fereuce( Indian  Terri- 
tory) furnishes  the  following  summary;  Local 
preaclieis,  147;  Indian  members.  4.954;  white, 
8,616;  colored,  17.  Total,  8,587.  Sunday- 
schools,  129;  ofBcers  and  teachers,  661;  schol- 
ars. 4,301.  Chuicht-s.  90;  value,  $36,475,  Parson- 
ages, S4;  value.  ¥10,025.  Money  expended  for 
church  purposes,  J4.164.73.  Collections  for  do- 
mestic missions,  $1,000;  foreign,  $1,171,63, 

l7t*tiluliong. — The  Board  has  under  ils  care 
the  following  institutions:  Qalloway  College 
(Vinita,  ludian  Territory);  Fierce  InsliiuU  (In- 
dian Territory);  Andrew  Ifarmn  Iiutitute;  Col- 
line  lastilute  (near  Sionewal),  Indian  Tenitury), 
a  Tuaniial-labor  school;  Harrell  International 
Inttituie  (at  Mnskogee,  Indian  Territory)  is 
under  the  couirol  oi  the  Woman's  Uoaix)  of 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcojial  Church 
<Soiith),  having  live  departments— collegiate, 
ftcadeinie.  primary,  music,  and  art. 

The  Oklahoma  country  is  now  open  for  occu- 
pation by  Ihe  Indian  Mission  Conference. 

German  Mmiom. — No  record  is  found  of  the 
German  missions  of  this  church  prior  to  1846. 
The  records  of  that  year  report  missions  at  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  anil  Galveston, 
with  5  missionaries,  139  members,  2  Sunday- 
schools,  and  80  scholars.  In  1861  there  were: 
Missionaries,  28;  members,  1,078;  Sunday- 
schools,  11;  scholars.  461. 

The  war  greatly  disorganized  the  German 
work.  A  number  of  the  preachers  and  many 
members  left  for  the  Kortberu  Methodist 
Church,  which  in  the  days  of  depression  fol- 
lowing the  war  was  able  to  contribute  more 
liberally  than  the  South  for  their  support.  A 
number  of  preachers  were  true  to  their  mother 
church. 

Wettern  Work.— In  1836  Texas  gained  her 
independence,  and  in  1837  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  conjunction 
with  Ihe  Missionary  Society,  commissioned  Dr, 
Littleton  Fowler  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
Slission.  At  the  division  of  the  church  the 
mission  had  grown  into  two  annual  confer- 
ences. These  adhered  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (South).  In  1S46  Ihey  r  orled 
61  missionaries;  6.817  while  and  1,005  co  o  e 
members-  In  1888  they  had  expanded  n  o 
Ove    annual   conferences,   with   564   i   ne  ant 


the  Mexican   Border  Mission  Conferen  e   are 
also  Ihe  outgrowth  of  the  old  Texas  Miss    n 

October  0th,  1849,  three  missionari  s  were 
appointed  to  California,  who  departed  8  0 
In  1B88  there  were  reported  lOSitmerant  a  h 
ers,  99  local  preachers,  and  7,957  me  >ers 
July  10th.  1870.  saw  the  beginning  of  iat 
work  which  now  includes  tlie  Denve  Mon 
tana,  and  Westeru  Confeicncus.    In  1888  be  e 
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were  re])orted  100  itiuerant,  64  local  preachers, 
and  6,635  members. 

Coimnbia  Conference  has  three  districts: 
(1)  Ore™n,  which  reports  (1888)  19  charges 
supplied  by  13  itinerant  and  2  loca!  preachers, 
and  a  membership  of  869;  (2)  Washington, 
which  reports  108  accessions,  and  a  school  (at 
Weston)  with  36  students;  (8)  Spokane,  which 
reports  four  churches  and  districts  enjoying 
revivals. 

Missions  to  the  Chinese. — To  give  a  full 
account  of  the  wuik  of  home  missions  among 
all  the  diflereut  classes  of  foreigners  that  have 
come  to  the  United  Slates  would  be  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  work,  originally  designed 
ly  for  foreign  missions.  The  work 
the  Chinese,  however,  is  so  distinctive 
iportant  that  it  has  been  treated  below 
sotuewlial  fully. 

Chinese  Immigrants  came  to  America  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  attracted 
as  were  other  men  by  the  visions  of  wealth 
which  thiit  discovery  excited  in  the  minds  of  all. 
No  large  numbers  came  till  1852  and  afterward, 
and  at  thai  time  the  Chinese  Government  was 
hostile  to  emigration.  Aflerthe  "  Burlingame" 
treaty  In  1868  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  habitation  was  ollicially  recoguized 
by  China  as  well  as  by  the  United  Slate's,  utid 
from  that  time  till  the  first  restriction  act  in 
1882  the  tide  of  immigration  was  a  steady 
stream,  and  the  uumber  annually  ran  up  to  Ihe 
hundred  thousand.  Since  1883,  and  especially 
since  the  exclusion  net  of  1888,  the  number  has 
lessened,  until  the  last  census  will  probably  sliow 
not  more  than  80,000  Chinese  in  the  United 
States;  a  large  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1^—105,613.  At  first  the  advent 
of  the  Chinesewua  hailed  with  Joy;  now,  denied 
Ihe  rights  of  citizenship,  hooted  at,  persecuted, 
imposed  upon,  maltreated  in  many  ways  at  the 
Instigation  of  prejudice  and  Ignorance,  they 
still  remain  among  us, with  apluck,  a  persever- 
ance, an  endurance  worthy  of  admiratioa,  iind 
figure  so  little  in  the  police  courts,  still  les«  in 
the  saloons,  tliat  one  is  ofttimes  tempted  to  think 
that  therein  lies  their  lack  of  power  for  assinii- 

Christian  work  among  this  class  of  our  immi- 
grant population  is  fraught  with  peculiar  bln- 
drances  for  many  reasons,  (1)  They  are  a  uii- 
gratory  people,  and  return  home  as  soon  as  they 
have  secured  a  competence.  (3)  They  kaaw 
tittle  of  our  language,  and  still  less  of  our  moden 
of  thoiiglit;  they  ask  but  to  be  let  alone.  (3) 
The  prejudice  which  they  excite  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  has  had  lis  effect  in  making 
them  doubly  suspicious,  especially  when  the 
man  who  stones  them  and  the  one  who  offers 
them  Christian  instruction  is  alike  a  "  Chris- 
n"  o  their  in  discriminating  minds;  and  too 
of  en  even  Uiose  who  are  Christians  refuse  to 
have  them  baptized  into  the  same  cliurch,  and 

o  How  them  to  sif  at  the  same  tuble  with 
the  nselves.  The  people  who  sometimes  are 
w  ng  0  send  the  gosjMd  are  very  unwilling  to 
have  shared  by  these  strangers  at  their  own 
doo  s     (4)  The  nature  of  their  occupations  and 

h    menial  capacity  of  the  men ,  who  are  of  the 

p  asan    class,   render  Ihem  somewhat  dull  to 

hea    and  slow  to  understand  ihe  truth  given 

e  n      But  the  greatest  impediments  to  theac- 

ep    nee  of  the  gospel  by  the  Chinese  are  the 

nco  B  tencies  which  Ihey  see  in  the  lives  of 
ose     bom  they  consider  Christians. 
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In  apilp  of  these  hindrances,  an  Important  and 
gfowiug  work  is  carried  on  amoog  the  Chinese 
which  aetnands  particular  mention.  It  is  car- 
ried on  in  two  ways,  aud  by  soniewhal  varying 
methods.  There  is  regular  missionary  work, 
which  Is  under  the  care  of  organized  Boards  or 
branches  of  some  Board,  auu  is  conducled  in 
the  usual  manuer  of  all  missioD  work,  with  mis- 
sionaries wl)o  speak  the  language,  and  with 
preaching,  teaching,  aud  other  evangelistic 
work,  to  which  Is  added  rescue  work  for  the 
girls  who  are  brought  over  to  pander  to  the 
luaia  of  depraved  £nericans  as  well  as  Chi- 
nese. Then  there  is  the  great  work  which  is 
carried  on  by  individual  churches,  which  pai'- 
takes  almost  entirely  of  the  nature  of  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  is  undertiiken  by  faithful 
workers  wherever  the  Chinaman  is  found.  The 
methods  adopted  differ  materially  from  thoseof 
the  former  in  that  Euelish  is  the  only  medium 
of  commuuicatfon,  and  there  is  first  instr\iction 
in  English  and  then  in  gospel  truth. 

Orgnnized  ^isgiong.— These  are  found  mainly 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Tlie  earliest  effort  of  this 
nature  was  commenced  in  San  Francisco  in  1853 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Speer,  at  one  time  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  Cliina.  He  called 
tlie  attention  of  the  Presbyterinn  Church  to  the 
need  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country,  and  la- 
bored as  their  missionary  for  five  years,  when, 
his  health  failing,  liev.  A.  W.  Loomis  came 
back  from  China  and  took  up  the  work.  In 
1870  the  mission  was  reinforced  by  the  return 
from  China  of  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit.  In  1877 
work  was  begun  in  Oakland,  and  now  there  are 
the  following  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast:  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  in  California; 
and  Portland.  Oregon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr,  are  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, together  with  three  female  missionaries. 
A  home  for  rescued  Chinese  women  and  girls 
has  been  in  existence  for  lifteen  years,  duiing 
which  time  it  has  sheltered  260  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  saved  from  a  life  of  the  most 
dreadful  slavery,  at  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
persons  of  the  missionaries,  and  at  the  cost  of 
much  effort  and  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law. 

In  the  church  at  San  Fi'ancisco  there  are  78 
members,  aud  much  work  is  done  by  means  of 
street -preaching,  and  house-to-house  visitation 
of  the  women.  At  Oakland  there  Is  a  church 
with  44  members,  under  the  care  of  a  native 
One  missionary  and  his  wife,  together  with 
mitive  helpers,  have  charge  of  the  work  at  Sac 
rameuto,  where  there  is  a  church,  and  Sunday 
and  day  schools  are  conducted.  Missions  are 
also  conducted  under  the  care  of  Chinese  at 
Santa  Rosa,  San  JosS,  Napa,  aud  Alameda 
Los  Angeles  has  a  church  of  65  members  under 
the  care  of  a  missionary,  and  theschool  woik  is 
carried  on  both  day  aud  evening,  for  women 
and  girls  as  well  as  for  men.  The  mission  at 
Santa  Barbara  baa  ten  Christian  Chinese,  and  a 
female  missionary  conducts  the  schools.  The 
work  in  Portland  is  under  the  care  of  a  returned 
China  missionary.  There  are  nineteen  Chris- 
tians, a  home  for  girls  (under  the  care  of  the 
North  Pacific  Woman's  Board),  and  various 
schools.  Two  new  schools  have  been  opened 
during  the  last  year— at  Ashland  and  at  Salem, 
The  only  work  in  the  Bast  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  is  tJie  mission  in  New  York.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  work  which  was  commenced  by  the 
Rev.  Lycurgua  Railsback  in  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry  in  1869,  and  carried  on  for 
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at  University  Place,  where  a  Chl- 

holds  services  and  takes  charge  of 

Sunday-school  work.  Every  Sunday  evening  a 
prayer-meeting  is  held,  at  which  the  Chinese 
Christians  take  pari.  Several  Chinese  have 
joined  the  church,  and  money  is  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  a  church  in  the  native 
district  from  which  these  immigi'anta  come. 

The  Methodist  Epi»eop<U  C'hureh  (North)  com- 
menced a  mission  to  iiie  California  Clilnese  in 
1868,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Otis 
Gibson,  D.  D.  The  mission  is  now  under  the 
cai*  of  Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  formerly  stationed 
at  Canton,  China.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  up  to  1890,  353  were  admitted  to  the 
church,  230  Chinese  women  and  girls  were 
rescued  from  slavery,  and  upwards  of  4,000 
Chinese  have  received  religions  and  secular  in- 
struction ill  the  schools.  There  are  missions  at 
San  Francisco  {105  church- members),  Sacra- 
mento (19  members),  Oakland  (IS  members),  and 
San  Jose  (12  membei's).  In  Oregon  the  work 
Is  under  the  care  of  a  missionary  and  his 
wife  who  reside  at  Portland,  and  tliere  are  15 
church -members.  The  Society  also  ha*  a  mis- 
sion in  New  York,  which  was  opened  May  13th, 
1888.  It  was  the  combinalion  or  Sunday-schools 
which  had  been  earned  on  in  the  Eighteenth- 
street  and  Seventh -street  churches.  The  rooms 
are  always  open  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Sunday-school  and  prayer  meetings  are  held 
weekly.  Several  Chinamen  haye  been  bap- 
tized from  among  the  students. 

7%e  Amet-ican  Baptist  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety commenced  its  work  in  San  Francisco  In 
1870,  at  which  lime  there  were  8  missionaries. 
The  mission  at  Portland  was  opened  soon 
afterward.  At  present  llie  work  Is  carried 
on  in  California,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  and  in  Oregon.  A  returned  China 
missionary  is  the  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
sions. In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  Chinese 
church  of  41  members,  under  the  care  of  a 
Chinese  pastor.  In  Portland  there  is  also  a 
Chinese  church  and  pastor,  with  41  members, 
and  a  Chinese  missionary,  who  works  among 
the  Chinese  in  other  places  in  Oregon.  There 
are  in  addition  6  mission  schools.  The 
first  church  built  for  the  Chinese  was  dedi- 
cated In  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  this 
mission  in  August,  1887.  The  greatest  harmony 
exists  in  San  Francisco  between  all  these  mis- 
sions and  a  service  is  held  In  the  streets,  at 
which  the  different  missionaries  preach  in  turn. 
The  United  Brethren  have  a  mission  in  Walla 
Walla  Washington. 

Tfis  Ameriean  Missionary  Astoeialion,  carries 
on  a  widely  extended  work  among  the  Chinese 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  methods  are  those 
which  characterize  the  second  division  of  the 
work,  the  Sunday  school  system,  rather  than 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  missions.  In 
addition  to  the  Sunday-school,  day  and  even- 
ing schools  are  held,  whose  teachers  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  English  and  then  the  gospel. 
Indeed,  It  Is  claimed  that  the  first  school  work 
of  this  kind  was  undertaken  hy  Mra.  E.  L, 
Lynde,  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Oak- 
land, In  1867.  The  mission  of  the  Association 
was  commenced  at  San  Francisco  in  1870, 
under  the  superin tendency  of  the  Rev.  John 
Kimball  with  339  scholars.  Since  1875  (hecai« 
of  the  mission  has  been  placed  in  the  lunds  of 
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the  Rev.W.  C.  Pood,  pastor  of  tlie  Bttbany 
t ongiegalional  Churoli  of  San  Fntucisco.  lu 
lbT5  tiie  GeDcral  Associaliou  of  Ibe  CougrS' 
galional  churches  in  Catiforijia  organiaeil  the 
California  Cliinese  Mission,  auxiliarv  lo  the 
A.  M.  A.,  with  Rev.  J.  K.  McLetiu,  D,D.,  as 
president,  aud  Dr.  Poud  as  secretary.  During 
1889  the  auxiliary  raised  ¥4,399,55  for  the  ex- 
penses of  tlie  mission,  in  addition  to  the  117,100 
which  was  appropriated  by  llie  A.  M.  A.  for 
the  work.  The  missions  avc:  '6  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  C'euiral,  the  Barnes,  and  the  West; 
aud  14  at  Oakland,  Sania  Cruz,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Riverside,  Fresno,  Sloeklon,  Sac- 
ramento, Oroville.  Alurysvllle,  Petuluniu,  Sunta 
Barbara,  San  BueuiiventuiiL,  in  Califoroia;  and 
Tucson.  ArizoQa.  There  are  31  lady- teachers, 
and  10  Chinese,  with  a  tola]  of  l,<t6U  in  attend- 
ance on  instruction.  Over  7D0  conversions  ui'e 
the  result  of  lUese  Diissions,  of  which  ISO 
were  the  eniu  during  one  year.  At  Murjsville 
and  Orovllle  Ihere  are  Chinese  churches:  at  the 
other  missions  the  converls  join  the  American 
Congregational  chorelies.  In  1871  the  ''Cod- 
gregatioual  Association  of  Cbiisiian  Chinese" 
was  organized  in  San  Francisco,  and  now  has  a 
branch  at  each  of  the  missions.  It  is  a  Cbris- 
lian  association,  to  wbicli  evej'v  Chinese  must 
belong  for  six  months  of  prolmnon  before  be  is 
admitted  to  the  cburcb.  It  isalsoa  missionary 
organization,  and  it  was  in  direct  response  lo 
tbeir  contribution  of  $500  that  Ihe  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  sent  out  in  1883  the  missionary'  wlio  has 
charge  of  its  work  in  Hong  Kong  and  part  of 
the  Canlon  province.  Id  1890  these  Chrislian 
Chinese,  togetberwitb  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, raised  a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  chapel 
and  Stan  a  mission  in  Ibeir  native  district,  near 
San-ui.  Kwanglung.  One  Christian  Chinaman 
has  paid  the  salniyof  a  Christian  Chinese  phy- 
sician, and  another  Christian  Chinese  supplies 
tlie  medicines  which  are  dispensed.  In  all 
|2,S0O  was  raised  in  1890  by  this  Association. 

Unorganked  TFort.— Alter  Ibe  school  was 
started  in  New  York  which  was  afterwards 
banded  over  to  Ibe  care  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Board,  it  was  many  years  before  Ibe  churches 
awoke  to  tbe  responsibility  which  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  presence  of  these  strangers 
wilhln  our  gates.  The  work  was  so  difficult; 
it  seemed  such  a  hopeless  task  to  teach  a  China- 
man bis  letters  for  an  hour  or  two  a  week;  there 
was  no  romance  of  missions,  no  display  of  self- 
denial,  in  teaching  tbe  heathen  nt  liome;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  overcome  the  distrust  of  the 
Chinese  sufficiently  lo  insure  Ihetr  attendance. 
But  godly  women  took  up  the  aiiluous  work. 
At  first  by  inviting  the  Chinese  lo  tbeir  own 
homes  one  at  a  lime,  then  gathering  Ihem  into 
a  secluded  corner  of  Ihe  church  Sunday- 
school  room,  until  finally  a  Sun  day -school 
would  be  organized^n  this  way  schools  were 
started  in  tbe  principal  cities.  In  1876  sucli  a 
school  was  started  in  connection  with  tbe  Mt- 
Vemon  Church  of  Boston,  which  is  now  ibe 
largest  school  in  the  country.  In  1878  the 
Trinity  Ba[:.tiat  Church  in  New  York  Cily 
commenced  a  Sunday-school  for  the  Chinese, 
and  within  tbe  last  decade  such  schools  have 
been  started  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities 
along  Ibe  Atlantic  coast,  and  inland,  and  also  in 
many  small  places  devout  women  have  gathered 
the  (WO  or  three  Chinese  together  for  instruc- 
tion. In  tbe  npring  of  18M  a  monthly  magazine 
was  published  in  New  York  City  for  the  pur- 
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p<>sc   of   establishing  c 

tbe  scattered  and  unor^uized  workers,  as  well 

as  for  publisliing  Christum  teaching  in  Chinese. 

The  "ChineseEvangelist,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  published  in  both  Chinese  aud  English  by 
Guy  JIaine,  a  Christian  Chiuauian,  aud  J. 
Stewart  Hnpper,  s<m  of  the  China  missionary. 
It  wns  partially  self-supporting  with  tbe  aid  of 
donations  for'lwo  years,  but  hud  to  be  relin- 
i|uisheil  in  April.  1890,  on  account  of  tbe  lack 
of  siitBcieui  remuueration  for  the  laboi-s  of  the 
editors,  which  had  been  gratuitous  for  Iwo 
years.  During  its  existence  a  list  of  the  schools 
was  published,  together  with  statistics  which, 
lliougb  incomplete,  were  more  full  than  any. 
tiling  that  bad  yet  been  compiled.  Itssiibscrip- 
tion  books  gave  a  good  idea  Of  the  extent  of  tbe 
work  for  the  Chinese  in  the  United  Sliilcs.  It 
went  lo  31  Slates  iitid  Territories imd  145 diHei- 
eut  post-ofllces.  The  schools  given  on  tbe  in- 
t'omplele  list  numbered  138.  with  an  aveiit^'e 
attendance,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of 
1.600,  exclusive  of  the  mission  schools  on  tbe 
Pacific  coflsl.  Thei-e  were  217  Christians  in 
connection  with  these  scbooig. 

Indirect  Beivlta.— In  nddition  to  the  direct 
results  which  tbe  tibove  acxvunt  shows  for  tbe 
work  among  the  Chinese,  there  is  a  resuli  of  the 
work  which  is  no  Ickk  inipoilant,  though  not  so 

generally  recognized.  This  is  Ihe  relies  in- 
uence  on  Chin».  li  is  ti  notable  fact  lliat  the 
mission  schools  in  this  country  have  by  disarm- 
ing prejudice,  by  the  power  of  kindness,  been 
the  direct  means  of  opening  fields  in  Kwang- 
lung province  to  the  labors  of  the  foreign  mfs- 
sioiiBTy.  Hen  who  have  never  shown  any  signs 
of  a  change  of  bearl  under  instruction  abroad 
have  been  so  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness shown  by  Christiana,  that  they  have  in 
many  instances  made  the  way  easy  for  tbe  for- 
eigner who  comes  to  tbeir  native  village  after 
they  have  returned  to  tbeir  homes,  and  the  op- 
position of  tbeir  neighhoi's  has  been  overcomeby 
words  such  as  these:  "Tlie  Christians  were  kind 
to  me  In  America;  these  men  are  Christians:  let 
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this  way  several  preaching  i  .  .  . 
opened  in  districts  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  inaccessible,  and  very  often  the  itinerant 
missionary  in  Ibe  San-uiand  Sinning  districts  in 
Kwanglung  is  greeted  with  a  "  How  d'ye  do" 
in  Enj^lisb  from  a  returned  immigrant,  and  nn 
invitation  to  come  and  spend  the  night  with 
him  has  been  Ihe  means  oi  opening  the  wny  to 
1be  preacbinjg  of  the  gospel  in  that  village. 
Tlie  results  of  the  work,  which  is  carried  on  In 
failli,  though  in  darkness,  can  never  be  ade- 
quately represented  by  any  figures  save  those 
which  are  kept  in  the  book  of  the  recording 
angel. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  work 
of  the  "St.  Bartholomew's  Chinese  Guild"  in 
New  York  City.  This  is  an  organization  in 
connection  with  the  mission  rooms  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's P.  E.  Cbiircb.  On  payment  of  a 
nominal  fee,  Chinese  of  good  cbaracler  may  be- 
come memliers;  and  in  addilion  lo  the  privileges 
of  the  reading  and  meeting  rooms  at  23  SI. 
Mark's  Place,  they  are  at  liberty  to  call  on  the 
manager,  Mr.  Guy  Maine,  before  mentioned, 
who  will  act  IIS  interpreter  for  Ihem  in  any 
matters  of  legitimate  business,  and  the  services 
of  the  Guild's  lawyer  are  available  to  protect 
Ihem  from  impoaitions,  or  lo  defend  them  from 
malicious  persecution.    This  Guild  was  opened 
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in  1889,  and  during  the  year  1890  tlieie  were 
468  members;  77t(  cases  were  attended  to.  A 
SunJiiy-sclioul  is  held  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  6  Ctinese  have  united  wilh  the  church. 
Oue  rescue  case  was  successfully  undertaken 
by  Ihe  lawyer  and  mana^r  of  the  Guild,  and 
the  rescued  Chinese  girl  is  uow  under  Christian 
lustriiclion. 

The  work  ia  Vancouver,  B.  C. ,  is  not  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  this  article;  hut  mention 
may  be  made  that  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Ciinada  has  there  quite  a,  Hourisliing  work  un- 
der the  care  of  u  missiounry  of  Chineee  biith, 
who  prciiches  and  teaches  m  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. The  Pi'esbyteriau  Church  of  Canada  is 
al5o  cuniemplaling  commencing  work  for  the 
Chinese  in  Victoria  in  the  near  future. 

Vniversallst  General  Convention. 
Secretjiry.  Itev.  G.  L.  Demarest,  Manchester, 
N.  H.— Tlie  Uoiversalist  churches  of  the 
United  States  are  orgaoiaed  for  missionaiy 
work,  as  well  as  for  legislation.  Into  Stale  Uni- 
versftlist  ConTenlions,of  which  there  are  twenty- 
five,  and  the  Universalist  General  Convention. 
The  work  of  the  former  Is  mainly  home-mis- 
sionary work;  the  latter  has  recently  inaugur- 
ated a  mission  to  Japan, 

The  General  Convention  is  under  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  of 
whom  John  D.  W.  Joy  of  Boston  is  chairman. 
They  represent  au  organized  strength  of  934 
parishes  wilh  about  41,000  families,  who  during 
the  year  1889  contributed  for  missionary  pur- 
poses ¥43,000.  In  April.  1800,  a  band  of 
missionaries  was  sent  to  Japan,  and  Tokyo  was 
chosen  as  the  field,  but  the  work  is  as  yet  in  the 
preparatory  stages.  For  the  support  of  this 
mission  a  special  contribution  of  more  than 
$60,000  for  five  years  was  made.  The  care 
of  tiie  mission  is  with  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees. 

Women's  Auxiliary  Societies  iiave  also  been 
formed  in  several  places,  one  of  which  supports 
a  mission  In  Glas^w,  Scotland. 

ViilTersilles*  Mission  to  Central 
Aflrlca.  Headquarters,  14  Delahay  Slreet, 
Westminster,  Loudon,  8.  W.,  England— The 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa  was  pio- 
posed  by  David  Livingstone  in  1857,  and  under- 
taken in  1839,  after  a  second  appe^  by  Robert 
Gray,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  In  1861 
Charles  Frederick  Macltenzie,  Archdeacon  of 
Natal,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  tlio  mission, 
and  by  him,  under  the  guidance  of  Livingstone, 
the  mission  was  started  at  Magomero,  south  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  a  colony  of  released  slaves  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  the  mission.  The  place 
chosen  being  found  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  climate,  the  site  was  twice  changed,  but 
both  places  proving  too  unhealthy  forthe  Eiii'o- 
pean  missionaries.  Bishop  Tozer,  who  sue- 
ce«ied  Bishop  Mackenzie  m  1863,  then  resolved 
to  settle  in  Zanzibar,  and  tliere  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  training  of  released  slave  children, ]in 
the  hope  of  forming  with  them  Christian  settle- 
ments on  the  mainland  at  a  later  dale. 

About  ten  years  of  quiet  preparatory  work 
was  carried  on  in  Zanzibar,  under  Bishop  Tozer 
and  Dr.  Sleere,  in  the  education  of  rescued 
slaves,lhe  preparation  of  grammarsand  diction- 
ariea,   and  the   translation  of  portions  of  the 

In  1874  Bishop  Steere  succeeded  Bishop 
Tozer,   and   in   1875  a  station   was  opened  at 
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Magila,  on  Ihe  mainland  northwest  of  Zanzibar, 
by  a  colony  of  released  slaves  trained  by  the 
mission.  With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  sta- 
tions in  the  interior,  a  half-way  station  was 
made  at  Masisi  in  1876,  and  in  1879  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Johnson  settled  alone  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Nvassa,  but  was  expelled  m  1881  by 
the  chief  of  the  district.  In  188:i  a  station  was 
opened  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa,  at 
Chitiji's,  and  was  maintained  for  eighteen 
moutlis  under  great  danger,  owing  to  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  natives. 

In  1883  Charles  Alan  Symthies  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  mission.  In  1884,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson,  a  steamer 
was  purchased  for  tiie  use  of  the  mission  on 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  In  1885  a  Elation  was  beguu 


The  work  is  uow  carried  on  from  three 
centres;  Zanzibar  Island,  Lake  Nyassa,  and  sta- 
tions on  the  mainland  between.  There  arc  in 
the  field  26  English  clergymen,  3S  laymen,  30 
ladies,  3  African  clergy,  and  33  native  teachers 
and  readers;  about  430  cliildren  are  supported 
by  the  mission,  and  300  Africans  are  assisted  by 
it  and  are  under  its  care.  The  cost  of  tlie  work 
in  1888  was  upwards  of  £17,000;  the  funds  are 
sent  out  to  and  are  managed  by  the  bishop  him- 

li'nwana,  a  town  in  Old  Calabar,  West 
Africa,  near  the  Cross  River.  Climate  tropical. 
Population.  4.000.  Race  and  lauguage,  Ibo. 
Religion,  idolatry.  People  peaceful,  agricul- 
tural; polygamy  common.  Mission  station 
United  Presbyteifan  Church  of  Scotland  (1888); 
1  missionary  and  wife,  1  native  helper,  1  Sab- 
hath -school. 

IJpolu  Island,  one  of  the  Samoan  Group, 
South  Pacific.  Surface  mountainous,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Area,  835  square 
miles.  Chief  town,  Apia.  Population,  300,  of 
which  100  are  Europeans.  Mission  station 
London  Missionary  Society;  5  missionaries,  104 
native  pnstors,  4  stations,  309  schools.  (See 
Samoa). 

Uranibo,  a  town  in  East  Central  Africa, 
hetweenLakesTan ganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Mission  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1849);  3  missionaries.  The  missionaries 
at  this  station  have  enjoyed  fairly  good  health, 
have  had  the  friendship  of  the  native  chief;  the 
confidence  of  the  people  has  been  won,  and 
good  preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished. 
A  medical  missionary  was  added  to  the  force 
during  IS90. 

Urtya  Version.— The  Uriya,  also  called 
Orissa,  belongs  to  the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  used  in  the  provmce 
of  Orissa,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  attached 
to  Bengal.  Serampore  missionaries  translated 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  in 
1811.  The  first  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Dr.  Carey,  and  published  in 
1819.  Shortly  afterwards  the  first  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries commenced  this  work  at  Cuttack.  and 
as  the  whole  Bible  had  been  translated  into  the 
languages  of  the  people,  they  could  in  this  sense 
take  to  themselves  the  whole  armor  of  God.  A 
revision  of  the  Bible,  or  rather  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, soon  became  necessary,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Noyes,  and  Buckley  betook  themselves 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  whifb  waa  published  . 
Cuttsck  iu  1873.  lu  liis  work  Dr.  Buckley 
was  aided  by  Jagoo  Houl,  a.  nuiive  miaUter, 
who  had  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
niceties  of  the  Uriya  lauguage  than  any  other 
native.  A  fourth  edition  of  the  Old  Testameut 
was  also  prepared  hy  Dr.  Buckley.  His  object 
waa  lu  make  Dr.  Sutton's  version  eomelhiuc 
better,  aud  to  achieve  this,  Dr.  Buckley  uvaileH 
himself  of  uative  opinion  on  quesiions  of  idiom 
and  diction.  He  bad  carried  on  his  revision  up 
to  the  USA  Psalm,  when  he  was  suddeuly  called 
to  rest  iu  1886,  Up  to  March  31st,  1880.  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  disposed 
of  40,000  ponions  of  the  Bible. 

ITruguay,  the  smallest  republic  of  South 
America,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast,  nnd  is 
bounded  by  Brazil  on  the  nortbeast,  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  the  La  Plata  River  on  the  south. 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Uruguay  River  ,  whicil 
separates  it  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
country  is  divided  into  19  provinces,  with  a 
total  area  of  72,110  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  687, IM.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  native-born,  consisting  principally  of 
half-breeds;  the  remainder  are  Spanish,  Ital- 
ians,  French,  Brazilians,  and  Argentines. 
Montevideo,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  eiilrauce 
of  the  river  La  Plata,  has  a  good  harbor  and 
roadstead,  and  a  population  of  134,346.  Uru- 
guay was  formerly  a  part  ot  the  vice-royalty 
of  tipain.  then  became  a  province  ot  Brazil, 
but  declared  its  independence  in  1825,  whieh 
was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Montevideo 
(1828).  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
adopted  1^,  a  president,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  a  parliament,  composed  of  two 
houses,  constitute  the  government  of  the  re- 
public. 

The  terrilorj'  ts  one  vast  pasture-land.  On 
the  rolling  plains  great  numbers  of  cattle  and 
aheep  are  raised,  and  the  priucipal  wealth  and 
exports  of  the  country  consist  of  live-stock, 
and  the  resulting  products.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  Tne  climate  is 
in  general  healthy.  In  the  coast  districts  there 
are  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  in  the 
interior  the   thermometer   ranges  from  86°  iu 

The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  hut 
there  is  complete  toleration,  and  the  general 
condition  of  education  is  very  satisfactory. 

Missionary  societies  at  work  in  Uruguay 
are:  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North), 
with  stations  at  Montevideo,  Colonia,  Tacua- 
lembo.  and  Trinidad,  under  the  charge  of  1 


native  ordained  pi'eitcbei's;  6  chapels  with  3S0 
members,  11  day-schools,  700  scholars,  10  Sab- 
bath-schools, 434  scholars.  The  South  Ameri- 
can Missiouaiy  Society,  with  stations  at  Fray 
Bentos  and  Salto,  and  1  missionary. 

ITsamDIro,  a  station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Nyanzu,  Eastern  Equa- 
torial Africa.  Here  it  was  that  the  intrepid 
missionary  Alexander  M.  Mackay.  after  four- 
teen years  of  woi'k,  died.  One  missionary  n-aa 
left  in  charge,  and  i-einforcemenls  left  ELiglaud 

in  April,  1800,  r-    — ■'    -   ■' ■-  -■     - 

district. 
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quarters,  Utrecht,  Holland. — The  object  of  this 
Soeiely  waa  to  send  the  gospel  to  llie  Dutch 
East  Indies.  It  was  louuded  iu  1B59,  and  its 
first  missionaries  weie  sent  out  to  Dutch  Mew 
Guinea,  or  Papua,  in  1868,  when  Mansinam 
and  Doneh  were  occupied.  In  1865  two  mote 
stations  were  opened— Andai  and  Rhoon, 
These  stations  have  now  each  a  resident  married 
missionary,  a  church,  and  a  school. 

In  1865  work  was  commenced  at  Almahera, 
with  two  slalions,  Duma  and  tinakonora.  At 
the  former  station  there  is  a  Christian  village, 
and  each  station  hns  a  married  missionary, 
wiih  church  and  school  work.  A  mission  was 
begun  in  1884  at  Boeroe,  with  one  station. 
Kawiri,  under  the  care  of  a  mariied  missionary. 


Czbek-Turkl    or    Sart    Version.— 

To  the  Turki  branch  of  languages  included  in 
the  Russian  Empire  belongs  the  ancient  Uigur, 
which  covers  the  varieties  of  Traus-Caspiau 
Turki  spoken  by  the  Uzbek  nation  scattered 
over  Central  Asia  southward  f rom  Tashkend 
to  near  Afghanistan,  and  westward  from  Fer- 

Shana  to  the  Caspian.  Of  these  varieties  the 
Eighaiai  Turki  of  the  Tekkes  and  of  Central 
Turkestan  has  been  treated  already.  Anotbci 
variety  is  the  Uzbek  Turki  or  Sart,  and  into  this 
dialect  Mr.  OsbruuoS.  a  Russian  inspector  of 
schools,  undertook  a  tninshktlon  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  whicli  the  four  Gospels  were 
published  hy  the  British  Bible  Society  at  St. 
Petersburg,  iu  1888.  The  translator,  who  Is 
ai'quainted  with  the  different  Turki  diiilccls  of 
Central  Asia,  believes  that  the  Uzbeli,  which  is 
used  by  tlie  more  settled  and  civilized  portions 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  certain  to  become  the 
dominant  language  of  Central  Asia.  The  ver- 
Bi<in,  which  is~~in  the  Sart  dialect,  was  amended 
by  the  Rev.  A,  Amirkhanianz,  and  printed 
uiider  the  care  of  Di'.  Sauerwein,  and  Messrs. 
Radlofluud  Amirkhanianz. 


V. 


Talparaiso,  an  Important  city  of  Chili,  is 

situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  has 
many  institutions  of  learning ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  usually  well  paved,  and  the  bouses 
present  a  gay  appearance  with  their  bright 
colors  and  overhaDgiiig  balconies.  A  railroad 
connects  it  with  Santiago.  Population  esti- 
mated at  313,810  (188&}. 


Van,  a  city  in  Armenia.  East  Turkey,  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Van,  14.1  miles  south- 
east of  Eriroom,  350  miles  southeast  of  Trebi- 
zond.      Climate     mild,    healthy ;     elevation 
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5  500  feet.  Populjilinii,  50,000,  Chrfslians. 
Hosluina.  Races,  AnueulHus,  Kuords,  Turka. 
Mission  station  A.  B.  C.  F  M.  (18731;  1  mis- 
sioQary  and  wife,  3  otber  ladles,  IS  native 
helpers,  2  out-stations.  1  cliurcli,  37  church- 
members,  6  schools,  328  scholars. 

It  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  centre  of 
Armenian  influence  in  Eastern  Turkey.  On 
the  picturesque  caatle  of  the  city  are  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions  in  Armenian  cuneiform, 
dating  back  even  earlier  than  many  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  Near  Van  Is  tlio  inland 
of  Aghtamar.  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  Catho- 
licos,  whose  spiritual  rank  is  equal  to  tlial  of 
the  CEilholicos  of  Eifikmiadzine.  His  influence 
however  is  small. 

Vaiiderkemp,  John  T„  b.  1747,  Rot- 
terdam, Holland,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church:  studied  at  Uie 
University  in  Leyden;  spent  16  years  in  the 
army,  where  he  wa»  captain  of  horse  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  dragoons.  After  leaving  the  army 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  distin- 
guished for  Lis  attainments  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  modern  languages.  He  then  returned 
to  Holland  and  practised  medicine  with  great 
success.  Tbs  accidental  death  of  his  wife  and 
child,  caused  by  a  sudden  storm  which  capsized 
the  boat  in  which  he  was  sailing  with  them,  was 
the  means  of  his  genuine  conveiiuan,  for  though 
a  nominal  memb^  of  his  father's  church,  he  had 
become  strongly  influenced  by  infidel  opinions. 
During  the  war  with  France  he  served  in  the 
hospital.  Hearing  of  the  appeal  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
directors,  was  accepted,  and  on  the  3il  of  No- 
vember, 1787,  was  ordained  missionary  to  South 
Africa.  Before  leaving  he  organized  two  mis- 
sionary societies,  one  at  Rotterdam  and  one  at 
Friealand,  in  bis  native  country,  to  co-operate 
with  the  L.  M.  S.  In  1798  be  sailed  with  three 
others  fur  Africa,  taking  passage  in  a  convict 
ship.  On  the  voyage  he  and  his  companions 
administered  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  tem- 
poral wants  of  the  convicts.  Arriving  at  Cape 
Town  in  March,  1799,  Dr.  Vanderkemp  com- 
menced at  once  to  labor  among  the  natives, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  awakened  a  deep  in- 

May  he  left  Cape  Town  Tor  the  intenor.    After 


ing  country  was  in  a  stateof  anarchy  and  strife, 
he  pushed  fartlier  inland  to  the  Great  Pish  River, 
at  that  time  the  southern  limit  of  Kaffraria. 
After  a  month  of  waiting  he  secured  an  audience 
■with  the  king,  Geika,  who  gave  him  permission 
to  pitch  his  lent,  but  advised  him  to  leave  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  Permis- 
sion was  Anally  (pven  to  start  the  mission  near 
the  Keiskammer  River,  where  in  October  a  sta- 
tion was  founded.  A  school  was  opened,  and 
Id  spite  of  messages  from  the  governor  at  the 
Cape  entreating  him  to  return,  left  alone  by  the 
departure  of  his  colleague,  the  doctor  labored 
on  for  over  a  year,  when  the  king,  Rowing 
jealous  of  the  advance  which  Christianity  had 
already  made,  ordered  the  missionary  to  leave. 
Accompanied  by  his  people  to  the  number 
of  about  sixty,  some  English,  some  Hottentot, 
some  Kafirs,  some  Tamtxwkees,  and  some  of 
niiiscd  race,  Dr.  Vanderkemp  started  across  the 
countr.v,  and  for  more  than  tour  months  the 
caravan  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  while 
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the  faithful  missionary  continued  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  In  May,  1801,  be  arrived  again  at 
Graaf  Reinet,  and. declining  a  call  to  take  charge 
of  the  church  there,  continued  to  give  himself 
to  mission  work,  especially  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, of  whom  be  soon  collected  a  congregation  of 
over  atW.     His  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  despised 


and  he  continued  bis  work  unmolested.  Build- 
ings were  erected  and  Graaf  Reinet  was  made 
a  permanent  station,  but  the  privileges  afforded 
to  the  natives  at  that  station  bade  fair  to  stir 
up  another  rebellion,  and  Dr.  Vanderkemp  saw 
the  necessi^  of  removing  the  Hottentots  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  would  form  a  colony 
by  themselves.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the 
government,  and  a  grant  of  land  near  Atgoa  Bay 
was  made  to  the  mission.  This  was  occupied 
early  in  1802  by  a  part  of  the  congregation  (160 
in  all),  and  though  the  movement  was  not  at- 
tained with  complete  success,  in  September, 
when  the  governor  visited  them,  be  was  so  Im- 
pressed with  the  good  they  were  doing  and  the 
dangers  they  incurred,  that  he  advised  them  to 
take  up  their  quarters  in  Fort  Frederick,  from 
which  the  garrison  had  been  removed,  and  the 
missionaries  deemed  it  wise  to  take  bis  advice. 
For  the  nest  few  months  the  work  was  most  en- 
couraging, and  several  Hottentots  applied  for 
baptism.  The  doctor  was  at  this  time  quite  ill 
with  rheumatism,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  while  lying  on  a  couch.  The 
country  then  passed  from  the  rule  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish to  that  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  governor, 
though  prejudiced  at  first,  soon  became  con- 
vinced of  the  good  done  by  the  missionaries,  and 
offered  assistance  In  the  forming  of  a  new  sta- 
tion. In  June,  1803.  the  missionaries  and  their 
people  moved  to  a  place  seven  miles  north  of  the 
Bay,  which  they  named  Bctlielsdorp,  where  a 
aourishing  village  soon  sprang  op,  and  a  church 
and  scfaooibouse  were  built.  From  this  lime  on, 
until  the  reoccupation  of  the  colony  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  work  was  carried  on  with  a-eat  vigor 
and  success  by  the  doctor.  In  1807  great  re- 
ligious interest  was  manifested  among  the  Kafirs, 
and  the  following  year  an  out-station  of  Bethels- 
dorp  was  formed  at  Stuerman's  Kraal.  In  1810 
the  population  of  Betbelsdorp  had  become  a 
thousand,  and  many  who  had  been  enemies  to 
the  mission  had  been  won  over. 

The  cruelties  which  the  Hotleuiots  had  so 
often  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  Boer  masters 
excited  the  deepest  pity  in  the  heart  of  the  doc- 
tor, and  it  is  said  that  in  the  course  of  three 
years  he  paid  no  less  than  $5,000  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  slaves  from  bondage,  and  by  his  exertions, 
with  the  help  of  other  missionaries,  the  Hotten- 
tots were  finally  delivered.  Almost  the  last  pub- 
lic service  which  the  doctor  was  able  to  render 
that  people  was  in  testifying  in  the  courts  at 
the  Cape  to  the  wrongs  practised  upon  the 
Hottentots. 

He  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1811,  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparation  to  enter  upon  a  new 
field  of  work  in  Madagascar.  One  well  ac- 
quainted with  bis  life,  character,  and  labors  says 
tbat,  "  for  combining  natural  talenia,  extensive 
learning,  elevated  piety,  ardent  zeai,  disinterested 
benevolence,  unshaken  perseverance,  unfeigned 
humility,  and  primitive  simplicity.  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles."  Well  does  the  veaerahle 
Moffat  say  of  him  :  "  He  came  from  a  unim- 
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Bity  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  the  poor,  naked 
Hottentot  and  Kaflr  ;  from  the  socMy  of  nobles, 
to  associate  wilh  beings  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
humanity  ;  froin  slateTy  mansions,  lo  the  filthy 
hovel  of  the  greasy  African ;  from  the  army, 
to  instruct  the  (ierce  savage  in  the  tactics  of 
a  heaveniv  warfare,  under  the  imnner  of  the 
Prince  of' Peace  ;  from  the  study  of  medicine, 
to  become  a  guide  to  tbe  Balm  of  Gilead  and 
the  Physician  there  :  and  Anally,  from  a  life 
of  earthly  honor  and  ease  to  be  exposed  to  perils 
of  waters,  of  robbers,  of  Ills  own  countrymen,  of 
the  heathen,  in  the  city,  in  the  wilderness." 


Van  Lennep.  Henr)'  Jolm, 

Asia  Minor,  April  18th.  1815.  Hi 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  took  part  in  the 
Tliirty  Years'  War  for  religious  libeily.  and  later 
engaged  in  business  in  the  East.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  Henry  was  sent  to  America  for  an  edu- 
cation. At  seventeen  tlie  reiiding  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  Levi  Parsons,  missionary  in  Palestine, 
and  »  letter  from  his  mother  led  him  to  seelt 
bis  own  salvation  "  and  that  of  iia  many  others 
as  possible."  He  Kraduated at  Amherst  Colle^^e 
in  1»37,  and  Aodover  Theological  Seminary 
1839;  was  ordained  at  AmhersI;  and  em- 
barked tor  Turkey  the  same  year  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  M.  He  was  stiilioned 
first  at  his  native  city,  removed  in  1844  to  Con- 
etanllDople.  and  in  1854  was  sent  ns  a  pioneer 
missionary  toTokat,  Asia  Minor,  lu  lHf>3  he 
was  ajniin  stalioDed  at  Smyrna,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  final  departure  for  America. 
His  [iiaiu  work  whs  preaching  and  education. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  linguist,  preaching 
acceptably  in  four  foreign  languages— French, 
Armenian,  Greek,  and  Turkish.  He  was  a 
proficient  in  music,  drawing,  and  paioling, 
which  were  his  favorite  sources  of  recreation. 
He  excelled  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  "Num- 
bers of  the  most  successful  professional  men 
among  tlie  evangelical  Armenians  and  Greeks 
of  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor — ministers, 
physicians,  and  instructors  of  youth — were  his 

Eupils."  After  retiring  from  hiawork  abroad 
e  secured  to  Iwenly-live  Asiatics  facilities  for 
education  in  the  United  Stales.  A  prominent 
Armenian  gentleman,  a  naliveof  ConsUintinople 
and  once  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Van  Lennep.  says; 
"  One  of  his  best  qualifications  as  a  missionary 
was  that  he  understood  the  people  among  whom 
he  WHS  working,  and  loved  them.  In  the  Bebek 
Seminary,  where  he  taught  for  a  while,  the 
students  looked  to  him  not  merely  as  a  teacher 
a:id  respected  him.  but  also  as  their  companion 
and  friend,  and  loved  him  accordingly," 

In  1869,  blindness  coming  on  and  strength 
failing,  he  returned  home,  after  thirty  years  of 
mission  service,  and  resided  at  Great  Harrington, 
Mass.     He  died  January  111b,  1B89. 

Dr.  Vau  Lennep  was  honored  with  the  degr"- 
ot  D.D,  by  his  "/ 


a  Mater,"  Amherst  Col- 


Varna,  a  city  on  the  east  coast  of  Bulgaria, 
160  miles  nortli-northwest  of  Constantinople. 
Climate  temperate.  Population,  361,000,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gypsies. 
Social    condition    quite   low.    Mission  station 


tion,  1  church,  13  church- members. 

It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Vama-Rustchuk 
ailroad.  and  until  the  recent  opening  of  the 
'■      ■  ■         ~  ■      "     o  Vienna  direct. 


railroad  from  Constantinople  to  'V 


a  VBNEZUBLA 

all    traveilei's    from   Vienna    by    the   Danube 

VaudolB  Version.— The  Vaudois  is  a 
dialect  of  the  French,  belonging  to  the  Grfeto- 
Latin  branch  of  the  Aryan  languages  of  Euro[>e. 
It  is  spoken  in  Piedmont.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses.  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  bud  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures made  into  their  dialect,  at  the  instance 
of  Waldo,  or  Waldensis,  which  was  greatly 
blesseti  to  tiiein.  and  supported  them  in  the 
endurance  of  miiny  cruel  persecullons.  In  1831 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  ana  John  in 
(he  Vaudois  dialect,  the  translation  having  been 
made  by  Mr,  Berte,  pastor  of  La  Tour,  As  Ihe 
Frencli  is  now  the  medium  of  instruction  iu  all 
the  schools,  Ibe  French  versioit  is  more  gener- 
ally read  by  the  people  than  the  Vaudois 
Gospels. 

[Specimen  Tei-ie.     John  3  :  16,) 

FerqueDiou  ha  tantvourguMuar  mount,  qu'a 
1  hadounil  so  Fill  unic,  perquequiounqufi  crSen 
el  perissS  pi,  mi  qu'a  1  abbia  la  vita  Sternella. 

Vediarpuram,  a  city  in  India,  in  the 
Trichiuo|>oli  district,  Madras,  Mission  station 
of  S,  P,  G-i  1  missionary,  9  native  woriiers, 
166  communicants.  2  schools,  98  scitolars, 

Vellore.  a  city  in  Nortb  Arcot,  Madras. 
India,  15  miles  west  of  Arcot,  89  miles  west- 
soulhwestof  Madras  Cily.  Tolerably  clean  and 
well  built,  containing  many  ancient  buildings 
of  interest.  Climate  very  hot,  but  benltlij'. 
Population,  37,491,  Hiutfus,  Moslctns.  Chris- 
tians, Mission  alalion  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  AVierica;  1  missionary  and  wife,  1 
female  missionary,  16  native  helpers,  19  <mt- 
stations.  515  communicants,  T42  scholars,  1 
girls'  boarding  school.  66  scholars.  Ksljiblislied 
Church  of  Scotland  (1860):  19  native  helpers,  I 
school,  343 scholars. 

Velpur,  a  town  in  the  Oodnveri  district, 
Madras,  India,  Population,  6,283,  chleUy 
Hindus;  a  few  Christians  and  Moslems,  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Evaogelicid  Lutheran  Gen- 
eral Council;  1  native  missionary,  S  other 
workers,  1  school,  13  children, 

Venezuela,  the  most  norlheriy  of  Ibe 
South  Auierican  republics,  lies  between  British 
Guiana  and  Colombia  on  the  east  and  west, 
with  Brazil  to  the  south  and  the  Carribbean 
sea  to  the  north.  It  has  an  area  of  632,695 
square  miles,  which  is  divided  politically  into 
eight  large  states,  two  national  settlements,  and 
eight  territories.  In  1888  the  estimated  popula- 
tion was  2,234,385,  of  whom  the  native  Indians 
numbered  826,000,  The  government  is  modelled 
after  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
more  freedom  given  to  lite  provincial  and  local 
governments.  Education  is  compulsory  and 
gratuitous,  and  illiteracy  is  fast  decreaung,  Iu 
1888  over  100,000  attended  the  pTlmary  schools. 
Higher  education  is  applied  by  2  universHies, 
20  federal  colleges,  9  colleges  for  girls,  etc. 
The  state  religion  is  Romim  Catholic,  and 
though  other  religions  are  tolerated,  they  are 
not  permitted  any  external  manifestations.  The 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle  and 
sheep  raising,  and  mining;  there  are  very  rich 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
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Caracas,  Ibe  capiutl.  has  a  populalion  of  70,466. 
Proieslaiil  mission  work  is  carried  on  solely  by 
the  Americau  Bible  Society,  with  the  drculatioo 
of  ibe  Bible  in  Spaaiab. 

Venyane,  a  town  of  Griqnaland,  East 
South  Africa,  40  miles  from  Tinaiia.  Mission 
out-statiou  of  die  Moravian  Bretliren's  station 
at  Belhesiia.  Tbe  people  are  KaUrs  of  the 
Hlubl  tribe,  wlio  are  so  eager  for  a  minister 
that  whenever  tbe  missionary  from  Beth- 
esda  comes  there,  they  tell  him  they  would 
like  to  iletain  him  by  force;  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  Hottentots,  who  moved  there  from  Silo, 
who  exert  a  good  iuBuence,  and  have  been 
largely  instrumental  in  making  arrangements 

Veperf ,  a  town  in  tbe  Mutyalapad  district, 
Mndiiis,  India,  Mission  station  of  tUeS.  P.  G.; 
2  missionaries,  10  native  helpers,  373  church- 
members. 

Victoria. — 1.  The  principal  city  and  capital 
of  the  colony  of  Houg  Kong  (c[.v.). — 2,  Atown 
in  Tamaulipas,  East  Me.iico,  southwest  of 
Ciiidad.  Hot,  but  healthy.  Hacc  and  language, 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian.  KellgiuD,  Komaa 
Catholic.  An  oiit-station  of  tbe  Matamoras 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (South), 
with  1  native  preacher. — 3.  Capital  of  V.incou- 
ver,  British  Columbia.  The  Aletliodist  Church 
of  Canada  lias  quite  a  flourishing  work  among 
the  Chinese  Immigranlsi  1  missionary  and  wife, 
rescue  iiome  for  girls,  07  church-members. — 
4.  A  town  in  Isiipii,  West  Africa,  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  Cameroon  Houniains;  has asinall  Baptist 
congi«garion,  started  in  1860  by  Kegro  mission- 
aries from  Jamaica. 

Vllliipuram  (Wilupnram),  (Belpore  of  the 
old  maps,  etc.,)  a  town  iu  South  Arcol,  Madras, 
ludia,25  miles  west  of  Poodicherri.  Population, 
8,241.  Hindus.  Moslems,  Christians.  Mission 
station  Evangelical  Lnlheran  Society  of  Leip- 
"'"    ■""  "" ' 1,  98  scholars. 


TInuconda,  a  hill  and  town  in  the  Efslna 
district.  Madias.  India,  Population,  5,638, 
Hindus  cbietly;  a  few  Moslems  and  Chrisliaus. 
It  contains  an  interesting  bill  fort,  around 
which  a  number  of  legends  cluster.  Mission 
station  A.  B.  M.  U.  (1883);  1  missionary,  18 
native  preachers,  6  churches,  3,618  church- 
members,  34  schools,  230  sciiolars. 

VInlon,  Justus  Hatch,  b.  Willfngton, 
Conn.,  U.  8.  A.,  February  17lh,  1806;  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  In- 
stitution, 1838;  appointed  in  1833  missionary 
to  Burma  by  the  A.  B,  M.  U.;  studied  with 
Dr.  Wade  and  two  native  converts,  a  Burman 
and  a  Karen,  who  were  then  ia  the  United 
States;  sailed  with  Mrs.  Vinton  July,  1834, 
reaching  Moulmein  iu  December,  Having 
studied   the   language  at    home    and   on    the 


ling  for  three  months  from  village 
making  known  the  gospel  of  Christ.  At  first 
they  went  together,  but  many  calls  coming 
from  distant  villages,  they  separated,  each 
taking  a  band  of  native  assistants;  she  going  in 
her  little  boat,  with  a  few  of  her  school-girls,  to 
the  villages  along  the  rivers,  telling  the  story 
of  redemption  to  the  crowds  who  gathered 
about  her:  he  visiting  the  mountain  villages 
and  places  more  difflcult  of  access.    They  were 
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often  in  danger  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts, 
But  they  had  great  success  iu  their  work.  His 
laboi-s  were  not  confined  to  the  Karens.  He 
studied  tbe  Burmese  tliat  he  might  preach  lo 
the  Burmans.  During  the  rainy  season,  when 
travel  is  impossible,  he  labored  among  the 
English  soldiers  in  garrison,  preaching  and  dis- 
tributing tracts  among  the  Burmans,  and  iraiis- 
latine^  tbe  New  Testament  into  Karen,  or  writ- 
ing bis  commentary.  In  six  weeks  he  dis- 
tributed 8,000  tracts,  and  his  labors  among  tbe 
troops  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  many,  both 
among  the  common  soldiers  and  the  officers.  In 
Moulmein  Mrs.  Yinton  had  in  her  school  pupita 
who  had  come  200  miles  for  tbe  sake  of  learning 
to  read  God's  Word  In  Iheir  own  language, 
threading  tbe  forests  by  night,  not  daring  to 
travel  by  day. 

Tbe  complete  failure  of  Mrs.  Vinton's  lienlth 
made  a  return  home  in  1847  necessary.  Partly 
for  his  own  health,  and  partly  to  ai-ouse  the 
missionary  spirit  in  the  churches,  he  accom- 
panied her.  By  his  earnest  addi'esses  and  bis 
sweet  singing  of  "Rock  of  Ages"  in  Karen 
and  English,  and  Dr.  Brown's  "  A  Missionary 
Call,"  he  made  a  deep  impression.  His  labors 
in  Burma  between  1834  and  1848  had  been 
confined  mostly  to  the  Moulmein  district,  but 
on  his  return  in  1850  Rangoon  was  to  be  Die 
centre  of  missionary  operations  by  tbe  provi- 
dential opening  of  the  Pegu  provinces  to  tiie 
gospel.  In  1853  the  English  Government  sent 
an  aimed  vessel  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon  to 
demand  redress  from  the  Burman  governor  for 
outrages  inflicted  upon  English  i-esidents  in  the 
Burmese  dominions.  The  Burmans  In  deliance 
began  preparations  for  resistance,  repairing  old 
forllli cations,  and  erecting  batteries  on  the 
river-banks.  Enraged  hy  the  successes  of  the 
English,  they  treated  the  Karens,  whom  they 
considered  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  with 


_   _ _..     „    ..    .     churches 

in  Rangoon  reached  Mr.  Vinton,  anri,  urged  by 
Dr.  Eincaid  and  other  missionaries  In  Moul- 
mein, he  went  to  their  help.  He  found  that 
three  native  preachers  had  been  crucified,  and 
5,000  refugee  Karens  were  living  In  carls  and 
under  trees.  The  Burmese  ^rt  of  tbe  city 
being  In  ruins,  he  and  Dr.  Kincaid  obtained 
permission  to  occupy  the  deserted  monastery  in- 
side of  the  stockade,  and  six  weeks  after  the 
capture  of  tbe  city  their  families  joined  them 
from  Moulmein,  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  "Teacher  Vinton"  bad  come,  the  refugees, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  burning  homes, 
and  who  bad  been  living  secreted  In  the  forests 
and  jungles,  subsisting  on  roots  and  herbs, 
flocked  to  the  city,  filling  the  monastery  occu- 
pied by  the  Vinlons,  or  camping  out  under  the 
trees.  They  were  not  only  hungry,  but  dis- 
eased. Mr.  Vinton  built  a  hospital  for  the 
small  pox  patients,  to  whom  Mrs.  Vinton  min- 
islei'ed  day  and  night.  During  most  ot  tlie 
first  year,  besides  tbe  labors  of  the  hospital,  she 
had  a  school  of  200  pupils,  men,  women,  and 
children,  mothers  with  babes  in  their  arras, 
fathers  and  sons  sittlog  on  the  same  bench, 
learning  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  Scarcely  a 
day  but  many  came  in  from  the  jungles— some 
for  books  and  medicine,  many  for  advice  and 
consolation.  In  1857  many  were  converted ;  SSO 
Karens,  during  the  rains,  learned  lo  read  Ihe 
Bible;  and  30  young  men  received  Biblical  In- 
struction to  fit  them  to  work  in  the  distant  vil- 
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lagea  as  prtachtrs    or  scbool-teacbcrs.      Tlie  niouotnins  tliat  ninny  villages  in  a  region  never 

English  army  in  iis  advauct  haviug  tbreatened  y«*  readied  by  misaioiinnes,  on  account  of  its 

Ava,  llie  king  yielded,  a  treaty  was  made,  and  •>»-'i"K  ciifflcult  of  access,  were  ready  to  receive 

peace  proclaimed.      An  order  being  issued  by  the  gospel,  bewent  to  surrey  tile  field  aud  select 

Uie  English  Govemmetit  for  the  vacatioii  of  all  'he  most  eligible  site  for  a  statiou.  He  returned 

tbe  rel&ious  buildings  occupied  duiiug  tUe  war,  March  24th,  complaining  of  being  ''very  tired." 

the  Vintons  left  the  old  monastery  which  had  Itenexl  dayliewas  ill;  feverset  in,  which  wai 

sheltered  them,  and  moved  to  Kemmendiue,  two  succeeded  by  dysentery,  and  he  gradually  failed, 

miles  from  the  tort.     Here  Mr.  Viulon  put  up  when,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1858.  be  passed 

buildings  for  hia  family,  and  the  large  school  "way.     "  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 

which  Followed  to  his  new  home.    Teaclieis  zealous  and  successful  missionaries  ever  sent 

were  trained  to  lake  cbai'ge  of    tbe  village  ^o  heathen  lands  by  tlie  Baptists  of  the  United 

schools,  which  were  established   when   iiuiet  Stales. 

was  restored.  A  new  trial  now  fell  uijon  the  Mrs.  Vmlon  remained,  dolnz  efticieut  work 
Karens.  War  and  pestilence  were  followed  by  inKangoon.  HerdaugbterCulisla,  who,  when 
famine.  Mr.  Vinton,  by  his  earnest  efforts  to  tlie  news  of  her  father  s  death  was  received, 
supply  the  wants  of  the  sufTeriug  people,  so  '"^  aoo"'  1°  graduitte  at  Suffleld,  at  once 
won  their  hearts  that  they  gathered  about  him  prepared  to  sail  for  Burma,  and  joined  her 
in  crowds,  hailing  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  mother  on  Chrisimas  Day,  1858.  In  1861 
decliiriug  that  his  religion  was  the  one  they  Braiuei'd  Vinton,  having  graduated  at  Alndison 
wanted.  ■' Thousandswere  baptized,  churches  University,  married  the  daughler  of  liev.  Dr. 
organised,  chapels  and  school -ho  uses  bn  lit,  and  Haswell  of  Moulmeiti,  and  sailed  in  Scplemher 
the  hearts  of  both  Burmans  and  Karens  turned  for  Burma,  to  become  the  missionary  of  the 
toward  God  as  never  before."  In  1854,  at  Mr.  Karen  churches  of  Ihe  Rangoon  district.  The 
Vinton's  suggestion,  the  Karens  of  the  Kangoon  I'eaHh  of  Jlrs  Viulon  and  her  daughter  failing 
district  organized  Ihe  Karen  Home  Missioiiair  t'l^y  bolh  embarked  for  Amenca  by  the  way  of 
Society,  Ihe  first  of  the  kind  ever  foimed  in  England.  October,  1862,  reaching  New  iork 
Burma,  designed  for  aggressive  work  among  J^^e,  1863.  Mrs.  Vinton's  heallh  being  par- 
the  heathen,  the  natives  already  supporting  J'al'J'  restored,  she  returned  to  Itaugooii  nrriv. 
their  own  pastors  and  schools.  In  May.  1H55.  I"g  March,  1864.  followed  soon  by  her  daiigli- 
the  corner-stone  of  a  church  was  laid  by  Air.  'er  and  her  husband,  Rev.  R.  Al.  Lulher.  Mrs. 
Vinton  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  Vin'on  was  suddenly  attacked  with  an  acute 
native  and  English  friends.  A  subsiantial  *<>""  ot  tbe  disease  which  had  long  afflicted 
church  of  brick  was  erected,  with  funds  con-  "er.  «""  "led  December  18lh,  181:4. 
tributed  in  America,  England,  and  Burma,  at  VIzagBpatam,  a  town  in  Madras,  India, 
Kemmendine,  on  the  Rangoon  River,  oti  land  situated  on  a  small  bay  near  a  remarkable  hill, 
given  to  the  mission  by  Lord  Daihousie,  Gov-  bold  and  rocky.  1.500  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
emor-General  of  India.  military  station  wilh  considerable  trade.  Pop- 
In  the  mission  now  settled  at  Kemmendine  ulation,  30.281.  Hindus,  Jloslems,  Christians, 
Mrs.  Viulon  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  Pegu  etc.  Mission  slaiion  L.  5[.  S.  (1806):  2  foreign 
High  School,  numbering  from  300  to  250  missionaries,  1  nalive  missionary.  58  cliurcti- 
pupils.  Mr.  Vinton  haa  during  the  rains  a  members,  6  Sunday-schools.  375  scholars,  h 
theological  class  of  young  men  preparing  for  boys'  schools,  481  schoUra,  8  girls'  schools,  197 
the  mTnistry.       News  having  come  from  the  Bci>olars. 

W. 

Wadall,  an  ancient  capital  city  in  Bombay,  resided  at  Doorgapore.  near  Calcutta,  occupied 

India,    26    miles    northeast    of   Ahmadnagar.  in  the  study  of  the  language,  the  transluliou  of 

Mission  station  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  1  missionary  books,  and  in  su|>erintending  Ihe  printing  of  use- 

«nd  wife,  41  native  agents,  19  out -stations.  ful  works.     He  preached  also  inEngli^  in  the 

Circular  Roads  Baptist  Chapel,  aud  many  per- 

IVade,  Jonathan,  b.  Otsego.  N.  Y..  souswereconverted.  At theclo9eo^^he^^arhe 
V.  S.  A..  December  lOih,  1798:  graduated  at  relumed  to  Burmah,  making  Amherst  his  home 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  until  Ihe  transfer  of  tbe  mission  (o  Moulmein, 
1832:  ordained  February,  1833;  embarked  as  a  wheie  he  was  stationed  from  1837  to  1830.  In 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  for  Burma  that  year  be  returned  to  Rangoon.  In  1881  he 
June  33a,  1833;  reached  Rangoon  Decemlier  visited  Kyoiik  Phyoo  in  Arrakan.  and  began 
&lh  following.  At  the  commencement  of  the  the  work  which  was  continued  by  Mr.  Corn- 
first  Burmese  war.  soon  after  his  arrival,  be  stock  and  others.  In  1833,  on  account  of  the 
and  Mr.  Hough  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  failure  of  Mrs.  Wade's  lieiillh,  he  visited  the 
put  in  irons,  then  dragged  to  the  place  of  United  Stales,  accompanied  by  a  Burmaii  and 
execution,  and  compelled  to  kneci  before  a  a  Karen  convert,  returning  to  Burma  In  1884. 
Burmese  executioner,  who  had  received  orders  In  December,  1847.  lie  made  a  second  visit  lo  his 
to  smite  oS  their  heads  at  the  discharge  of  the  native  land,  being  tlireateucd  with  total  blind- 
first  British  gun  on  Rangoon.  Panic-slncken  ness.  He  re-embarked  for  Burma  July  35lh, 
at  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  the  execulioner.  1850.  resuming  his  work  in  Moulmein  lii  .Tan- 
alarmed  for  bis  own  safety,  left  his  prisoners  uary,  1851.  He  received  Ihe  degree  of  D.D.  in 
and  fled.  They  were  afterwards  seized  by  the  1852  from  Madison,  now  Colby.  Universily.  In 
Burmese  officials,  but  rescued  by  tbe  advancing  the  absence  of  Dr.  Binney  in  Ihe  United  Slates 
British  troops.  They  went  lo  Calcutta,  re-  he  bad  charge  of  the  theological  seminary  for 
Diainlng  till  the  close  of  the  war.     Mr.   Wade  Karens  at  Moulmein.     In  adailion  to  preaching 
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the  gospel,  he  performed  much  literary  labor. 
He  reduced  to  writing  the  two  Karen  dinlecta, 
Bgau  and  Pwo,  and  prepared  several  important 
literary,  tbeolorfcal,  and  educational  works — 
among  tbem  a  Karen  Thesaurus,  a  work  in  S 
Yols.,'t!ie  last  volume  completed  in  1850.  This 
be  designed  to  be  for  the  Karen  language  what 
Dr.  Judson's  Dictionary  was  for  the  Burman, 
and  to  lis  revision  lie  devoted  bis  powers  as 
loqg  as  he  was  able  to  work.     Tiiough  suSering 

greatly  from  an  incurable  malady,  he  continued 
is  literary  work  for  the  mission  wiib  untiring 
assiduity  until  six  days  before  his  decease.  After 
the  death  of  Mrs,  Wade  he  resided  in  the  fami- 
lies of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Bjnney.  Dr.  Bin- 
ney  says  that  for  raontbs,  after  the  labors  of  the 
day  were  ended,  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  an 
bour  in  the  evening  in  conversation  with  him 
''  Ml  tbe  missionary  enterprise,  the  methods  of 
missionary  work,  the  necessities  and  morlea  of 
«upply  for  the  Karen  delJ,  and  tbe  great  doc- 
trines of  that  divine  system  on  whicn  his  soul 
rested."  Dr.  Binney  testifies  that  be  was  "edi- 
ded  and  delighted  with  bis  broad  and  discrimi- 
nating views,  his  ripe  judgment,  his  practical 
wisdom,  and  his  sound  theology."  He  died  at 
Rangoon  June  10th,  1873,  of  cancer  on  the  lip, 
after  nearly  forty-nine  years  of  mission  service, 
agetl  73. 

WakkerBtroom,  a  town  in  the  Pretoria 
district.  Transvaal,  Africa,  between  Utrecht 
and  Pretoria,  north  of  the  Orange  River,  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  8.  P.  Q.  (1880|;  1  missionary, 
15S  church -members. 

Wulllscli  Bay,  a  harbor  of  Namaqnaland, 
Soutb  Africa,  in  British  territory,  {See  Africa.) 
Mission  station  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Society;  1  missionary,  1  female  missionarj-,  3 
out-stations,  120  church -members,  40- school- 
children. 

Walker,  Aug'uttiiH,  b.  Medwav,  Mass., 
U.  8,  A.,  October  30lh,  1833;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1849;  studied  theology  one  year 
at  Bangor,  two  years  at  Andover  Seminary, 
griiduatiDg  in  1852;  ordained  October  ISth; 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
January  7tU,  1853,  for  the  Assyrian  Mission, 
and  was  stationed  at  Diarbekir  on  the  Tigris— 
the  Held  of  his  labors,  ills  success,  and  hisdeath. 
In  18S4  he  visited  the  United  States  for  his 
wife's  health,  and  sailed  again  with  her  August 
19th,  1865,  reaching  Diarbekir  November  aist. 
The  cliolei'B  raging  there,  he  spent  some  time 
over  one  stricken  with  that  disease.  He  was 
Hoon  himself  attacked,  and  died  September  13th, 
1866,  "  Diarbekir,"  it  Is  said.  "  was  Hlled  with 
mourning.  Not  Protestanls  alone,  but  Moslems 
and  Armenians,  all  were  stricken.  Such  a 
funeral,  as  of  one  who  was  a  fallier  to  all,  was 
never  witnessed  there  before."  "Mr,  Walker 
had  a  clear  iiead,  a  ready  understanding,  and 
very  correct  views  of  the  way  the  work  should 
be  prosecuted.  He  helped  to  shape  the  policy 
of  the  mission,  and  was  a  strong  pillar  in  It," 
"  1%  was  touching  to  witness  the  deep  grief  of 
this  orphaned  people,  and  to  learn  liow  heartfelt 
was  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  a  stranger  from 
the  far  ofi-West,  Singing  tlie  hymns  he  had 
taught  them,  they  carried  Ills  bier  on  their 
shoulders  two  and  a  half  miles," 

Walinannitlial,  a  town  In  tbe  Transvaal, 
Africa,  on  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Limpopo, 
northwest    of   Botcbabelo,  and  northeast  of 
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Pretoria.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  Evan- 
gelical Missionary  Society  (1869);  1  missionary, 
8  native  helpers,  5  out-stations.  430  church- 
members,  173  scholars. 

Ward  Faith  Idtailon  In  India.— In 
1880  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Ward,  of  the  United 
States,  went  to  India  with  bis  wife,  following  a 
conviction  that  tliey  must  establish  a  mission 
there.  They  located  llie  mission  first  at  Bur- 
hanpur,  In  Benir,  where  land  was  purchased 
and  a  bungalow  built.  In  1884  the  property 
was  sold  and  the  mission  was  moved  to  Ellich- 
pur,  where  the  property  of  another  mission  was 
purchased.  There  is  now  in  connection  with 
the  mission  a  sanitarium  among  the  hills,  where 
the  workers  can  retire  in  the  hot  season. 

The  property  of  the  mission  was  purchased 


sole  reliance.  Additional  workers  have  Joined 
the  mission  from  America  and  England.  Mr. 
Ward  has  assisted  In  reducing  the  language  of 
the  Korkoos  to  writing.  He  spends  much  tiffie 
in  visiting  from  village  to  village,  and  all  of 
the  workers  carry  on  bazaar  visitation,  gelling 

tracts  and  engaging  in  personal  c """      " 

A  school  Is  conducted  in  tbe  miss 


Mas 

tered  Andover  Seminary;  gmduated  ii 
1819,  and  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  for  Ceylon  October  23d.  1815.  His  health 
soon  failed  from  pulmonary  disease,  and  April 
2a(h.  1816,  he  sailed  with  Sir.  Richards  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  August  11th,  he 
passed  away.  His  body  was  interred  by  the 
side  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  the  first  convert 
f  I'ora  Mohammeaanism  in  Africa,  who  had  died 
a  few  days  before,  aged  seventy-seven,  in  the 
triumph  of  faith. 

W^anganul  (WhangaDuI),  a  town  in  New 
Zealand,  on  the  southwest  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Mission  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  3  mission- 
aries, 2  native  pastors,  35  other  native  workers, 
3S0  church-members. 

Ward,  William,  b.  Derby,  England, 
October  30th,  1769.  After  learning  the  printers' 
trade,  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  In  1798 
was  appointed  missionary  printer  by  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society;  sailed  May,  1799,  for 
Calcutta,  hut.owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  missions  In  Its  territory,  set- 
tled at  Serampore,  a  Danish  settlement  on  the 
Hoogly.  16  miles  above  Calcutta.  In  1800  he 
priuted  Dr.  Carey's  translation  of  the  Bengfill 
New  Testament  and  afterwards  olher  transla- 
tions, performing  also  faithfully  other  mission- 
ary labors.  His  health  being  impaired,  he  visited 
in  1819  England,  Holland,  and  America,  re- 
turning to  Calcutta  in  1821.  He  died  at  Seram- 
pore March  7th,  1823. 

Warmbad,  a  town  in  Namaqu aland, 
West  South  Africa,  on  a  short  northern  branch 
of  the  Orange  River,  northeast  of  Sleinkopf 
and  northwest  of  Pella.  Mission  station  of  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary.  1 
single  lady,  6  native  workers,  860  church-mem- 
bers, 100  school -children. 
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Warsaw,  a  city  of  Polish  Russia,  tin  the 
Vistula  River.  Most  of  the  ciiy  is  well  built. 
and  recently  many  iien  structures  Lave  beeu 
ei'ected.  Populailou  (1884),  454,808,  Catbolk-s, 
jews.  German  Pralestanls,  Greek  Calhulics. 
Mission  station  London  Society  for  Piopagalion 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews;  3  missionaries, 
1  native  helper, 

Warlbiirs,  a  town  in  RnSraria.  Soitlh 
Africa,  north  of  Bethel.  Mission  stittion  of  the 
Berliu  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  (1855);  1 
missionary,  5  native  helpers,  7  out-slatioua,  S76 
cliurch-membcrs,  9G  scholars. 

W^aterberiT  (Waterburg),  a  town  in  the 
South  African  Republic  (Ti-ansvual).  the  sameas 
Modimotle  (q.v.).  Alisslou  slatiou  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society;  1  mission- 
ary. 1  chapel,  55  communicants,  42  Sabbatli- 
BCholars,  S5  day-scholars. 

Walerioo.^l.  A  town  in  Surinam,  South 
America,  is  situated  in  Nickerie,  the  most 
western  district,  on  the  east  bauk  of  the 
Coreuiyn  River.  Alission  station  of  the  Mo- 
raviiiu  Brethren,  commenced  at  the  request  of 
several  planters,  one  of  whom  gave  the  plot  of 
grounil  on  which  the  station  is  built,  and  an- 
other presented  the  church.  One  missionary  is 
stationed  there. 

S.  A  town  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 
Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Stethodist  Mis- 
sionary Society;  1  missiouary.  3  chapels,  353 
communicants,  187  Sabbalb  scholars,  110  day- 
scholars.  There  is  also  a  native  pastorate  of  the 
C.  M.  S. 

Walhen,  a  district  on  the  Congo  River, 
West  Africa,  80  miles  west  of  Stanley  Pool.  220 
miles  from  ihe  river's  mouth.  Climate  tropical. 
Elevation,  2.000  feet.  Race.  Baatu.  Language, 
Etkongo.  Religion,  Felicbism.  Social  condi- 
tion low,  hut  improved  and  improving  to  some 
exienl.  owing  to  their  active  trade  Govern- 
ment practically  patriarchal,  each  town  l>eing 
a  petty  state,  but  all  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
Congo  Free  State.     Mission  station  of  Ihe  Bap- 
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Wa-ling,  a  town  la  Shantung.  Obi 
north  of  the  Yellow  River.  Languag  M 
darin.  Mission  station  Methodist  Nfw  C 
nexlon  (1867);  2  ordained  missionaries  1  m 
sionary'Bwife,  27  native  helpers.  31  oiit-st  It 
15  churcltes,  950  church-members,  10  sch  1 
lOfl  scholars. 

W^aziraltad,  a  large  town  Id  the  P  j  b 
India.  64  miles  northwest  of  Lahore,  31  m  1 
north  of  Gujranwala.  The  town  ia  compara- 
tively new,  and  has  only  recently  risen  to  im- 
portance. It  is  much  better  and  more  regularly 
built  than  most  native  towns,  allhough  the 
houses  are  mostly  made  of  sun-dried  or  kjln- 
hurned  bricks.  Population.  16.462,  Moslems, 
Hindus,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Jains.  Mission  sta- 
lion  Established  Church  of  Scotland  (18631;  1 
native  mlsBlonary,  5  helpers,  15  communlcanls, 
9  schools.  480  scholara. 

Weadiitt  Version. —Tlie  Weasisi,  which 
belongs  to  the  Melanesian  tHngUHgcs.  Is  spoken 
in  Tanna,  New  Hebrides.  In  Ociober,  1882, 
Ihe  Rev.  W.  Gray,  from  South  Australia, 
Wtion  at  Weasisi.  and 


Congo  Free  State.     Mission  station 
tiat  Missionary  Society  (1884);  4  11 
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translated  the  first  six  chapters  of  Si.  John's 
Gospel.  These  chapters  were  printed  as  a 
tentative  edition  by  tiie  Adelaide  Auxilinry 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreiip  Mis- 
sions Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Australia  in  1888. 

Wei-Hlen,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  China,  150  miles  sou'.hwest  of  Tung- 
chow.  Blission  station  of  the  Presbyteriiiu 
Church  iNorthi,  1883;  4missionaries  (3 married), 
3  physicians,  4  female  missionaries  (2  medical), 
39  out-slations;  33  native  helpers. 

1  the 


Honnu.  which  was  commenced  in  1889  (s 
tide  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada). 

Wellgama,  a  town  in  the  Gnllc  district, 
CeyloD.  Mission  station  ot  tlie  Wesleyan 
Jlethodist  Missionary  Society;  1  misi^ionary.  1 
chapel.  3  SabbiiCli-schools,  310  scholars,  8  day- 
schools,  593  scbulars. 

Wellington.— 1.  A  town  in  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyun 
Stethodist  Stissionary  Society:  1  missionary.  3 
chapels.  860  communicants,  113  Snbl.ath- 
acholars,  310  day-scholars.  Tiiere  is  also  a 
native  pastorate  of  the  C.  M.  S. 

3.  Town  in  New  Zealand.  Jlission  station 
of  the  United  Melhoiiist  Free  Cliurches;  1  mis- 
sionary. 73  cburcli -members.  180  Sabbath- 
scliotars.  The  Diocese  of  WeHiugtoii  of  tlie 
C.  M.  S.  in  New  Zealand  lias  at  present  (1690> 
two  stations — Whanganui  and  Olaki. 

Weleli  Preib}-ler>an8,  or  Cnlvlnls- 
tic  llettiodlHlH  of  WaleN,  Foreign 
MIsslonM.  Headquarters,  38  Breckfield  Road 
South.  Liverpool,  Eng.— The  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists of  Wales  began  to  lake  an  interest  in 
missiouary  work  at  the  time  when  the  London 
Missionary  Society  was  established.  Tiiey  con- 
tribiiied  liberally  to  its  funds,  and  seve'nil  of 
the  most  useful  missionaries  of  that  Society  had 
b    n       tned  in  their  churches.     But  tlie  grow. 

g  I  re  that  the  connection  should  have  a 
mi  i  n  of  its  own  led  ultimately  to  the  Welsh 
L  1  ini  ifc  Methodist  Foreign  MissioDury  So- 
ty  which  was  established  in  Liver|xiol  in 
Jan  y.  1840.  The  first  Held,  chosen  immedi- 
t  ly  n  the  formation  of  the  Society,  was  Ben- 
fc  1  d  in  1843  operations  in  liie  foreim  field 
w  re  f  rther  extended  by  the  opening  i)fa  mis- 
among  the  Bretons  in  Western  France. 

Th  ork  of  tbeSociety  is  under  tlie  direction 
f  E  eculive  Committee,  twentj--one  in  tium- 
h       api  ointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
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consider  applications  from  missionary  can- 
didates, make  arrangements  for  tliu  sending 
out  of  misaionaries,  fixing  tlieir  salaries,  etc., 
to  invest  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  prepare 
reports. 

Development  of  Foreign  Wouk.  India 
Mission. — In  1834  the  Britisli  Government  com- 
pleted a  treaty  with  the  kings  of  Kbasiii,  a  group 
of  small  slates  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part 
of  Hindustan,  and  a  military  post  was  to  ba 
established  at  Cherrapoonjee,  and  a  road  made 
across  the  Khasia  Hills  to  the  British  territory 
in  Assam.  When  the  Welsh  Foreign  Mission 
was   established   in   1840  the  attention  of  the 
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directors  waa  called  to  Khasia  as  a  new  and 
piomising  field.  Accordingly,  the  plau  seem- 
ing wise,  the  Ilrst  missionury  of  tlie  Society, 
Ihe  lleT.  Thomas  Jones.  left  fur  Cherrapoonjee 
in  Noyeinber,  1840.  Mlssiouaries  were  also  sent 
out  in  1843  and  a§am  in  1845;  but  at  Umes, 
owing  to  various  circumstauL-es,  defection,  ill- 
ness, and  deatb,  only  one  or  two  men  were 
left  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  progress  for 
some  years  was  but  smull,  if  reckoued  by  ibe 
number  of  converts,  which  reached  but  four- 
teen in  the  flrsi  decade. 

In  1846  a  new  stati<in  was  established  at  Jiwai, 
Ibe  chief  village  in  the  Jaintia  Hills,  and  in 
subsequent  years  the  work  was  extended  to  va- 
rious other  parts  of  Ihe  hills.  In  1849  the  Rev. 
W.  Pryse  coinnicuced  operations  at  Sylbet,  in 
the  plains  of  Bengal.  Though  the  work  was 
carried  on  vigorously,  and  not  without  some 
decree  of  success,  circumstances  occurred 
urliich  made  it  advisable  to  limit  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mission  to  the  hills,  and  until  I88T 
the  large  district  around  Sylhet  was  left  un- 
occupied, when  in  that  ytav  tlie  mission  was 
again  enabled  to  resume  its  work  there.  The 
mission  field  In  India  Is  divided  into  seven  dis 
tricis:  Cherra,  Shi  Hong,  Sheila.  Mawphlang, 
Ehndsawplirali,  Jiwai,  and  Shangpoong  Day 
schools,  evangelistic  work,  publishing  m  the 
Khasi  laugiiage.  and  medical  work  are  all  feat 
iires  of  the  mission,  and  the  beneficial  rciilts 
of  the  Christian  leaching  are  stiongly  mam 
tested  in  the  genei'al  improvement  of  the  do 
meslic  and  social  life  of  the  entire  district  in 
which  the  mission  works.  Places  for  stated 
preflciilng,  136;  Sabbath -schools,  140  Sunday 
school  scholars,  7,294;  theological  seminary  1, 
theological  studenls,  8. 

Brittany. — The  work  in  Brittany  is  carried 
on  at  Ihe  three  stations,  QuEmper,  Pont  I'Abbe, 
and  Douarnenez,  with  regular  meetings  at 
Peu-ar.bout  and  Treboul,  and  occasional  visits 
to  other  villages  on  the  coast  of  Fiuisierrc. 

WeUb  Version.— The  Welsh,  which  is 
spoken  in  Wales,  belongs  to  the  Keltic  brancli 
of  the  Aryan  family  ot  languages.  The  earliest 
reliable  reference  to  a  Welsli  version  of  any 
portion  of  Holy  Wilt  is  contained  in  a  tetter  of 
Dr.  Kichard  Davies,  Bishop  of  SI.  David's,  pre- 
hxed  to  the  first  printed  wition  of  the  Welsh 
New  Testament,  published  In  1567,  in  which 
the  Bishop  states  that  there  was  extant  about 
the  year  1537  a  Welsh  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
a  copy  of  which  he  himself  saw.  The  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  prepai-ed  by 
Witliam  Salesburg,  was  published  at  London 
In  1567.  The  edition  consisted  of  500  copies, 
(luarto  size,  and  was  printed  in  black  letter. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  with  the  Apocr_y- 
pha  was  printed  in  1588,  in  one  volume  folio, 
and  numbered  SCO  copies.  The  translation  was 
executed  by  Dr.  William  Morgan,  Bishop  of 
St,  Asaph.  He  undertook  ft  second  revision  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  completed  in 
readiness  for  Ihe  press  in  latM,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  his  labojs.  Dr.  Morgan's  successor, 
Dr.  Richard  Perry,  in  conjunction  with  bis 
chaplain,  Dr.  Jolin  Dnvies,  undertook  an  entire 
revision  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This 
revision  was  made  so  carefully  that  It  became 
in  fact  the  standard  version  of  the  Welsh  Bible. 
It  was  firsi  printed  at  Lnndon  in  1620,  folio 
size,  and  dedicated  to  King  James  I.  In  1630 
a  small  octavo  edition  was  published  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  some  Cliristian  philanthropists,  citizens 
of  London.  From  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  this  edition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bril- 
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lio 

of  .■  , 

for    Promoting    Christian    Knowledge. 

edition  published  in  174)9  was  scarcely  dry  from 

the  printer's  hand   before  it  was  all  sold,  and 

this  before  a  quarter  of  the  demand  had  been 

satisfied.     The  most   urgent   appeals  from  all 

Krts  of  the  Principality  reached  the  Christian 
lowledge  Society  for  further  supplies  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  Ihe  stale  of  the  finances  pre- 
vented this  society  from  making  any  adequate 
response  to  the  repeated  cries  for  help.  At  this 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala  suggested  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  large  printing  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Wales  well  supplied 
with  Bibles.  He  was  successful  in  securinr 
the  hearty  co-c^eratlon  of  both  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  Tlie  original  plan  waa  so  ordered 
and  developed  that  it  ultimately  eventuated  in 
the  institution  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which  waa  established  in  1804.  The 
Bible  Society's  first  edition  left  the  press  in 
1800,  following  the  text  of  the  version  of  1753 
published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Boclety 
(the  first  edition,  known  as  the  "Moses  Wil- 
hams'  Bible,  having  been  issued  in  1718). 
Ever  since,  editions  have  been  Issued,  and  up  to 
March  31st.  1880,  the  British  Bible  Society  had 
disposed  of  2,534,335  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
besides  105,984  New  Testaments  with  English 
111  parallel  columns.  Portions  of  the  New 
Testament  for  Ihe  blind  have  also  been  issued 
by  the  same  Bible  Society. 

{S])eeimen  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 

Canys  felly  y  carodd  Duw  y  byd,  fel  y 
rhoddodd  efe  ei  unig-anedig  Fab,  fel  na  choller 
pwy  bynnag  a  gredo  ynddo  ef,  ond  cafliiel  a 
Jiono  fywyd  tragywjddol, 

lVen-«1iau  (Wen-chow),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Chehkl^ng,  China,  southwest  of  Ning- 
po.  3<)0  miles  from  Shanghai.  Climate  sub- 
tropical. Mission  station  United  Methodist  Free 
Churehes  (1878);  1  missionary  and  wife,  8  native 
keepers,  8  out-stations,  5  churches,  139  church- 
members. 

IVen-chnu  Colloquial  Version.— 
The  Wen-chau  belongs  to  the  colloquial  lan- 
guages of  China,  and  is  used  lo  Wen-chau, 
Mid-China.  In  1888  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  published  an  edition  of  500  copies 
of  the  four  (lOspels  and  Acts.  The  version 
waa  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scothill  of  Wen- 
chow,  and  revised  by  his  fellow-missionaries. 
The  style  is  that  adopted  by  all  the  missionaries 
in  Wen-chau.  Tlie  edition  Is  printed  in  Roman 
character. 

Wendlsh  Versions.— There  are  three 
dialects  of  the  Wendlsh,  which  belongs  to  the 
Slavonic  branch  of  the  Atyan  family  of  Ian. 

fiages.  viz..  the  Upper,  the  Lower,  and  the 
ungarian.  Before  the  Reformation  the  Wenda 
had  neither  written  nor  printed  books  in  their 
language.  Rome  bad  kept  them  in  intellectual 
as  well  as  spiritual  bondage.  But  when  the 
(rue  light  shone  upon  them,  (his  darkness,  both 
of  mind  and  soul,  was  dispelled,  and,  like  so 
manv  other  races,  they  became   indebted  for 
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their  lilerature  and  mental  development  to  the 
publicatioD  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother 
tfloguc, 

1.  Upper  irendwA.— This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
Saxon  Lusatia,  and  JQ  it  some  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  published  in  the  early  part  of 
Ibe  ITIh  century.  The  whole  was  first  published 
in  1738,  at  Bautzen;  a  second  aud  ameadcd 
edition  whs  issued  in  1742,  and  a  third  iu  ITST. 
The  Prussian  Bible  Societv  published  hd  edition 
in  1820;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
Issued  ooe  ID  1860;  and  the  Saxou  Bible  Society 
issued  an  edition,  translated  by  Immisch,  Sie- 
bert,  and  others,  in  1876  at  Bautzen. 

2.  Lower  Weridiah. — This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
Prussian  Lusatia.  and  in  it  the  Psalms,  iruns- 
lated  by  Albiu  Moller,  were  published  in  1574. 
The  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Priedricli 
Fritze.  was  published  in  1796,  and  the  New 
Teaiament,  prepared  by  Gottlieb  Fabricius,  was 
issued  in  1709.  and  reprinted  in  1728  and  1775. 
An  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was  publtabed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1818; 
the  Prussian  Bible  Society  published  a  revised 
edition  at  Berliu  in  1823-25. 

3.  Hungarian  Wendigli.— Tat  the  Protestants 
in  Hungary  and  Camiola  Stephen  Kugnitz 
translated  tlie  New  Testament,  which  was  pu^- 
lished  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  1817,  togelUer  with  the  Psalms,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Trplan.  In  1882  the  satne  Society 
issued  an  edition  nith  a  sliglit  revision,  limited  1o 
orthographical  and  syntactical  errors,  prepared 
by  Pastor  Berke. 

(Specimen  vere^s.     John  3 ;  16. ) 


SJfdKloj  ta(  tt  BoVtSH  SSmlcl  lubomsl.'f*  mn 
fllDiiitfjo  itnifjtcto  norotijcntbo  esiina  tnl  It,  fo  bij^u 
WtSV.  tij  10  nlrfio  nlrrjti.  t&ubciii  nebi)ll,  alcjDlrcJnt 
jlmtaje  inldi. 


?r*f"  ii"'|o  Sob?  tfn  Jhtl  liibDtoat. 'nj-iTDrt 
fliDDjogo  vAbnototojontgo  ffynnii  till  {o.  nbii^ '(^qIik' 
bD  liogt^^Dtrry.  fgubane  iiMW.  alt  to  ulmctiK  imtnt 
mill 

At  J6  tah  liibo  6og  ete  Bivet,  da  je  Szlnft  Sivo- 
Jegtt  JetllnprOdJenaga  d&o,  d&  vszaki,  ki  vu  nyem 
Terje,  Hejne  szkvari,  nego  mft"'iite^  veklveeanl. 

IVen-II,  is  the  term  applied  lo  the  classical 
or  book  language  of  China,  as  distinguish etl 
from  the  colloquial.  To  write  in  the  same 
natural  way  as  one  would  talk  is  contrary  to 
Chinese  leaching  and  practice;  and  the  classical 
book  style  so  abounds  in  stilted,  condensed,  epi- 
grammatic phrases,  that  a  man  who  has  not 
mastered  the  literary  style  is  unable  lo  under- 
stand the  sense,  even  though  he  may  be  able  to 
recognize  the  characters  or  idetwrams:  A  vari- 
ation of  Ibe  Wen. 11  is  the  Easy  Wen-li,  which  is 
not  so  severely  clasaical.  For  (urtber  informa- 
tion see  Chinese  Yersions.  and  the  Book  Lan- 
guage under  China, 

IVealej-an  IHethodist  Mt»Btonar}' 
Soclely.  Headquarters,  Centenary  Hall, 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within.  London,  England, 

History.— To  find  the  real  starting-point  of 
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...     ._  WycliSe,  from  whom  we  trace  it 

to  John  Huss,  Wycliffe's  disciple;  thence  to 
Zinzendorf  and  Francke;  from  themtoWhite- 
fleld  and  John  and  Charles  Wesley;  and  Unally 
to  the  first  distineiively  foreign  missionary 
of  Wesleyan  Jlethodlsm,  Dr,  Coke,  As  early 
as  1744.  through  the  efforts  of  Whitefiel<[, 
special  hours  of  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  all  Christian  cliuiclics 
and  u[ion  the  "whole  Inhabited  earlli"  «ere 
observed,  aud  John  Wesley  went  to  North 
America  to  preach.  From  thai  time  onward 
missions  iu  the  British  possessions  In  North 
Ameiica  were  curried  on,  and  numerous  preach- 
ers were  sent  out.  These  missions,  however, 
were  mainly  intended  for  the  benefli  of  British 
colonists;  and  distineiively  foreign  work,  i.e., 
missions  to  Ibe  heathen,  was  not  undertaken 
until  1786,  when  Thomas  Coke,  destined  lij'  the 
Methodists  in  England  for  Nova  Scotia,  was 
providentially  driven  tothe  Briltab  West  Indies, 
where  a  mission  to  the  Negro  slaves  was  al  once 
commenced.  In  Dr.  Coke's  hand  the  conduct 
of  the  Wesleyan  missions  was  mainly  placed 
until  1804,  when,  upon  his  departure  for  Amer- 
ica, a  committee  of  three  was  appoiiitwl  by  the 
Conference  to  undeitake  the  management  of  the 
work.  It  was  at  Dr.  Coke's  insligalion  thai  a 
mission  to  West  Africa  was  undertaken  in 
1811.  and  after  ci-ossing  the  Atlantic  cigblPeo 
times,  when  he  was  76  jcai's  old.  he  again  sailud 
witli  six  other  missionaries,  December  31st, 
1813.  to  Ceylon  lo  found  there  the  third  Meth- 
odist Mission,  His  death,  early  in  the  following 
year,  made  necessary  other  ari'angements  for 
carrying  on  the  work;  the  Society  was  accord- 
ingly reorganized,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  was   placed   on   its    present    tjemianent 

Organization  of   the    Socic/j/,— The 

object  of  the  Wesleyan  Metliotlial  Missionary 
Society  is  to  combine  the  exertions  of  the 
societies  and  coagregallons  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  in  the  support  and  extension  of  the 
foreign  missions  established  by  the  Ilev.  John 
Wesley,  the   Rev.   Thomas  Coke,  and  others; 


fbefi 


and  f 

or  shall 

the  direction  of  the  people  called  Jlethodisls, 

The  management  of  the  missions  and  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  funds  are  en- 
trusted to  a  commitlee  appointed  annually  by 
the  Conference.  The  general  secretaries  of  the 
Sociely,  and  two  treasurers,  a  minister  and  a 
layman,  are  also  appointed  annually  by  the 
Conference,  in  accorfance  with  any  regulations 
which  fi  (im  lime  lo  time  may  be  in  force  touch- 
ingsuchappointments. 

The  commiUee  meets  in  London  oncea  month 
or  oftener,  for  the  transaction  of  business;  and 
at  ils  first  meeting  after  the  Conference  appoints 
a  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Sub-committee, 
to  meet  weekly  to  consider  and  report  upon  any 
matter,  financial  or  otiierwise.whicli  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  genemlly  lo  prepare  business 
for  the  committee.  An  annual  public  meeting 
for  llie  members  and  friends  of  the  S.>clely  is 
held  in  London  in  May,  Missionary  societies 
for  the  several  ilislricts  into  which  tlie  connec- 
tion la  divided  in  Great  Britain,  or  elsewbeve, 
are  entitled  Auxiliary  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Societies  for  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  formed;  and  Societies  in  the  several 
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circuits  of  aDy  ''istrict  are  entitled  Bniuch  So- 
cieties for  llit  circuit,  or  for  Ihu  cities,  towns,  or 
Tillages  in  wliicli  they  ni-e  establislied. 

Itevelopinent  of  Work.— Before  the 
death  of  John  Wesley,  his  teacliings  had  Iwen 
exlended  into  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Shetland 
Isles,  and  the  Channel  Islands;  and  the  first 
years  ot  tbe  new  century  saw  the  Methodists  at 
work  aiuone  (he  French  prisoners  in  Englaod 
and  in  the  Fi-ench  prisons.  As  early  as  1807  a 
society  of  seven  ty  persons  was  re^rted  at  Arras, 


1  Germany  in  18S0  hy  Christopher  Gottlob 
Milller,  who  had  been  converted  through 
the  instrumental  ily  of  a  Wesleyan  miuistur; 
in  Switzerland  in  ISaS,  hy  the  "Wesleyan 
missionaries  already  at  work  in  the  south 
of  France;  at  Gibraltar  in  1809.  from  wlieuce 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  rejiched ;  and  in 
Italy  in  1860,  after  the  revolntion  in  the  civil 
government  had  allowed  a  measure  of  religious 
riberty  lo  (lie  peo[>le.  At  an  earlyperiodof  the 
Society's  history  several  mission  staiious  were 
commenced  at  different  points  on  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  hut  after  a 
few  years  were  relinquished.  In  1766  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  was  preached  in  America  hy 
a  Mr.  Bmhury  at  his  house  in  New  York  City 
In  1780  Metbotlisin  was  carried  to  Canada  by 
a  local  preacher;  and  not  long  after,  missions 
were  established  among  the  Indians  in  Canada 
and,  later,  work  was  commenced  in  Iliidsou 
Bay  Territory  and  British  Columbia.  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  s 
Island,  and  Newfoundland  were  early  fields  of 
work,  and  as  has  been  said,  it  was  to  the  first 
named  that  Dr.  Coke  was  appointed  by  the 
Conference,  when  he  was  providentially  driven 
to  the  West  Indies.  Upon  Dr.  Coke's  recom- 
mendation a  missionary  wjts  sent  to  the  Ber- 
mudas in  1799.  The  niissioD  lo  India  at  Ceylon 
was  uudeitaken  by  Dr.  Coke  In  1818.  Tlie 
first  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
to  West  Africa,  devised  by  Dr.  Coke  in  1769, 
proved  a  failure;  but  in  ISil  a  second  attetnpt 
was  made  at  Sierra  Leone.which  waseventually 
successful;  iu  1831  a  second  statiim  was  opened 
on  the  river  Gambia,  and  In  1834  a  mission  to 
the  Gold  Coast  was  iinderUken.  la  the  year 
1614  the  Society  sent  the  liev.  John  M'Kenny 
to  Southern  Afi'ica  lis  its  first  missionary  A. 
little  later  a  station  was  established  in  Little 


Africa.  In  1812  the  committee  received 
appeal  from  two  school mnslera  who  were  teach- 
ing in  New  South  Wales,  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment, to  send  out  Wesleyan  preachers  to 
undertake  a  mission  among  the.  at  that  time, 
desperately  and  shamelessly  wicked  inhabitants. 
Although  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  hardly 
equal  to  such  au  undertaking,  yet  the  com- 
mittee began  to  look  for  a  suitable  missionary, 
with  the  hope  that  their  friends  would  stand 
by  them   and   provide  the  necessary  money. 

ILe  right  man  was  soon  found  in   the  Rev.      _„ 

SamuefLeigh,  who  reached  Sydney  in  August,     as  lie  ee 
1815.    MissTonnries  were  sent  ta  Tasmania  in     sand  Hi 


1831,  to  Victoria  in  1888.  and  to  Queensland 
liWO.  The  Mission  to  the  cannibals  of  New 
Zi'aland  was  commenced  in  1833;  in  the  same 
year  a  missionary  was  also  sent  to  the  Friendly 
Islands,  but  It  was  not  until  1836  that  amission 
was  established  there.    As  soon  as  this  work 
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was  on  a  firm  basis,  the  missionaries  endeavored 
to  do  something  for  Fiji,  but  some  year* 
elapsed  before  the  mission  to  Fiji  became  an 
actual  fact.  Work  In  China  was  undertaken 
in  1853. 

Missions  of  the  Society. — The  West 
Indies,  Antigua.— In  January,  1758,  Mr.  Wes- 
ley preached  in  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Gilbert, 
Esq..  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Antigua,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Eng- 
land. At  Mr.  Wesley's  service  several  of  Mr, 
Gilbert's  Negro  servants  were  also  present  and 
appeared  much  aSected  by  the  sermon.  Later 
on  two  of  these  slaves  were  baptized  hy  Mr. 
Wesley.  Mr.  Gilbert,  too,  became  identified 
with  tiie  Methodist  people,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Antigua  commenced  at  once  to  hold  relig- 
ious meetings  fur  his  own  people  and  those  of 
the  surrounding  estates,  and  iu  every  possible 
way  labored  for  their  good  until  his  death. 
There  was  no  one  iiualified  to  take  his  place, 
but  the  society  he  bad  formed  was  kept  alive 
by  the  faithful  labors  of  two  Negi-o  slaves 
named  Mary  Alley  and  Supljia  Campbell,  who 
were  unwearied  iu  their  efforts  to  do  good. 
They  held  prayer-meet ings  and  other  religious 
services  until  John  Baxter,  a  shipwright,  was 
lent  to  Antigua  in  1778  on  the  king's  service. 
Baxter  was  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  and 
when  he  found  the  remnants  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
societj  he  immediately  began  to  preach  to- 
them  with  the  most  encouraging  results.  To 
meet  the  urgent  demands  for  religious  instruc- 
tion he  soon  extended  his  labors  lo  other  parts, 
of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  he  supported 
himself  by  his  trade. 

As  the  work  expanded,  application  was  con- 
tinually made  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke  for 
missionaries  for  the  West  Indies,  but  at  that 
period  every  available  laborer  wa  requ  red  o 
assist  in  reclaiming  deeply  degr  d  d  opu  a 
tions  In  England  and  America.  Con  equen  y 
Mr.  Baxter  was  left  to  toil  alon  fo  e  ght 
years,  having  under  his  care  a  con  ca  n  f 
1,569  members,  all  black  but  ten  »h  n  h  p 
was  sent  in  a  way  which  has  few  para  e  en 
iu  the  history  of  missions.  Abou  b  e  o  c  k 
on  the  morning  ot  Christmas  Daj,  1786,  wh  a 
the  lonely  preacher  was  on  his  way  to  the  rude- 
chapel  he  had  built,  he  was  met  by  a  group  of 
four  weather-beaten  ti'uvellers  who  had  just 
landed  fmm  a  half-wrecked  vessel  in  the  har- 
bor. The  principal  person  in  the  group  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Baxter,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
when  he  found  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  man 
himself,  and  understood  where  he  was  going 
at  that  early  hour.  This  "little  clerical-looking 
gentleman  was  Dr.  Coke,  and  his  companions- 
were  Messrs.  Hammett,  Warrener,  and  Clarke, 
three  missionaries  with  whom  he  had  embarked 
at  Gravesend  for  Nova  Scotia,  just  three  mouths- 
before,  and  who  had  been  driven  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tempest  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
whole  party  went  at  once  to  the  chapel,  where 
Dr.  Coke  preached  with  all  bis  wonted  zeal 
and  lire  to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation; 
and  his  loving  heart  overflowed  with  emotion 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  a  thou- 
sand Negroes  anxiously  listening  to  the  Word 
of  Life.  It  was  afterwards  arranged  that 
Mr.  Warrener  should  continue  In  Antigua, 
and  that  the  others  of  the  party  should  be  sta- 
tioned where  their  labors  uppeared  to  be  most 
urgently  needed,  several  of^  the  West  Indi* 
colonies  having  already  asked  for  missionaries. 
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Duriug  his  stay  Dr.  Coke  preached  twice  a  day 
10  crowded  congregHlions,  aud  ou  tbe  oiii  of 
January,  1T8T.  ttccoaipanled  by  Air.  Baxter  aud 
tbe  misaioDHries.  he  set  out  on  a  tour  among  ilie 
islands.  Tbey  visited  Dominica,  8l.  Vincent's, 
Nevis,  St.  Ciirlstopher's,  and  St.  Euslnlius, 
coIlectioE  iuformaliou,  and  embracing  every 
opportUDity  to  preach  to  the  people.  In  all  the 
islands  hut  8i.  Eustatius  there  seemed  to  be 
openings  for  mission  work;  Messrs.  Hammetl 
and  Clarke  were  left  at  St.  CLristoplicr  and  Si. 
Vincent's,  and  Dr.  Coke  embarked  for  America 
February  lOtb,  promising  to  send  missiouuries 
to  (he  remaining  islands  as  soou  as  possible 
From  year  to  yeiir  new  stations  were  otcupud 
and  the  unmber  of  laborers  nas  iticrea^d  until 
almost  every  colonj'  was  bi'ought  under  the  in 
liueuce  of  the  gospel.  In  Antigua  out  stations 
were  formed  at  English  Harbor.  Parham 
Sion  Hill,  Freetown,  and  other  other  placts  in 
addition  to  the  headquarters  at  St,  John  s  «heie 
Ibe  work  commenced. 

For  Dominica  nothing  coutd  be  done  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Mctorniick 
commenced  a  nitssiou  there.  Williiu  a  fen 
mouths  Mr.  McCormick  died  of  fever  and 
Dr.  Coke  came  a  third  lime,  leaving  more  mia 
sioiiaries.  Notwiihstaudiiig  tbe  uuhealih)  ch 
mate  and  other  drawbiicks,  the  mission  pros 
pered.  Chapels  were  built  andsocieliis  formed 
in  Roseau,  tbe  capital  of  the  colony,  in  I.41bo)c 
Priuce  Rupert's,  aud  in  other  villages  aud 
towns.  The  Utile  island  of  Montserrat  nas 
also  visited  several  times  by  Dr.  Coke  aud  tu 
1830  a  regularly  orgaui zed  mission  was  estab 
liahed  there  and  three  stations  formed 

A  missionary  was  sent  (o  Nevis  in  1787  and 
from  the  beginning  the  work  prospered  in  the 
stations  of  C'harlestown.  Gingerland,  Comber 
mere,  etc.  St.  Christopher's  (named  for  Lolum 
bus,  its  discovercrl.  where  Mr.  Hammett  wis 
left  in  178T,  soon  had  spacious  and  sutstantial 
chapels  in  Basseterre,  the  capital,  at  OIH  Road 
Sandy  Point,  Half-way  Tree,  and  othir  towns 
and  villages.  At  St.  EusVatius,  owing  to  the  de 
termlned  opposition  of  the  governor  and  other 
civil  aulhorities.uo  mission  was  begun  until  1811 
when  Rev.  M.  C.  Dlson  was  appointed  to  tlie 
island,  and  all  resistance  Laving  ceased,  a  flourish 
Ing  station  was  soon  established,  which  has  now 
the  cordial  support  of  the  authorities  (Dutch) 
who  have  no  mission  of  their  own  ou  the  island 
At  St.  Bartholomew's  (belonging  to  Sweden)  a 
mission  was  begun  in  1796,  which  has  never 
been  relinquished,  though  emigration  ha.s  re- 
duced the  population-  Upon  Anguila  (Snake 
Island)  the  gospel  was  flrst  preached  by  a  con- 
verted native,  who  was  afterwards  ordained  as 
a  minister,  A  missionary  afterwards  occupied 
tbe  station,  but  owing  to  the  smnilness  of  the 
population  and  tbe  pressing  demands  of  other 
places  it  has  of  late  years  shared  a  minister  with 
St.  Martin's.  Torlola,  the  largest  and  most  Im- 
portant of  llie  Virgin  Islands,  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Coke  in  17^.  and  the  results  of  tbe  labors 
of  Mr.  Hammett  and  his  successore  were  such 
thai  it  is  now  the  bead  of  a  circuif.  From 
here  the  missionaries  extend  their  labors  to  West 
End,  East  End,  Simnish  Town,  Road  Town, 
and  other  places.  The  above  mentioned  islands 
are  all  included  In  the  Antigwi  DitMct.  The 
St.  Yineenft  DUtricl  includes  the  islands  of  (1) 
Bi.  Vincent's,  where  Mr.  Clarke  was  left  in  1787. 
Many  things  hindered  the  work  here,  and  the 
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Mission  to  the  Caribs  failed.  After  much  bitter 
persecution  from  the  authorities,  religious  liberty 
was  at  length  restored  to  the  land,  and  the  work 
of  the  mission  extended  tilt  the  whole  island  was 
encircled  with  a  chain  of  stations.  |2)  Grenada, 
orieinRlly  a  French  colony,  also  presented  many 
ditncuUIes,  notwilhsiaiulingwtaicli  the  work  has 
been  attended  with  a  cousiUernble  measure  of 
success.  (3  I  Trinidad  formerly  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  the  prevak'tice  of  Romnn  Catholi- 
cisiii  placed  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mls- 
sionsrics.  For  a  lime  it  was  necessary  to  close 
the  chapels,  but  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
eminent  brought  relief,  all  restrictions  were  re- 
moved and  tile  mission  was  extended  fromPort- 
of  ''pain  to  Diego  Martin,  Couva,  San  Fernando, 
aud  other  places. 

Bitrbadoe*.  Tlir  Wesleyan  mission  to  Barba- 
does  n  as  commenced  in  1788, but  for  several  yean 
was  less  prosperous  than  the  missions  to  the 
other  islands.  In  1822  signs  of  improvement 
appeared,  upon  which  a  slonn  of  persecuiion 
burst  forth,  which  cidminiitcd  in  the  entire  de- 
molition of  the  chapel  and  mis»i  ion -house,  and 
the  banishment  of  tbe  mis-sioiiarj'.  In  1836  the 
mission  was  recommenced,  and  Bnrbndocs 
iilliniately  became  a  very  important  stiition. 
Tobago,  Iheonly  itmainingislandoflhcSt.  Vin. 
cent  s  District,  was  repeatedly  visited  before  ar- 
rangements were  made,  in  1817.  for  a  permnnent 
settlement.  The  lalwrs  of  the  missionaries  met 
with  \aricd  success  until  the  years  immediately 
folloning  tbe  cmancipalion  of  the  slaves,  when 
a  great  revival  of  religion  took  place.  In  Scar- 
borough, at  Mt.  St  George.  Mason  Hall,  and 
other  places  chapels  have  been  built,  societies 
tormetl.  an<l  schools  established. 

Biitith  Guiana.  Demertira.— In  1815  tbe 
IVesleyan  Society  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
mission  in  Demernra,  aftera  previous  attempt 
(1805)  bad  been  frustrated  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
missionary  from  the  colony.  It  was  with  diffl- 
cultythatthe  work  was  recommenced  by  Rev.  T, 
"Talboi  s,  with  the  aid  of  two  native  converts  from 
Nevis  Graduall.v  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  were  cron  ncd  with  success,  culmi- 
nating in  1888  in  a  great  revival.  From  George- 
town the  work  extended  to  SlahaJcii,  au  ancient 
village  on  tbe  coast,  about  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant and  from  here  to  many  other  phices  on  the 
coast  aud  inland.  At  a  suhse<iuent  period  a  mis- 
sionary was  appointed  lo  Victoria  and  Golden 
Grove,  new  villages  formed  soon  after  Ibe  eman- 
cipation. A  mission  to  Esaequibo  was  com- 
menced In  1836.  Oul-stations  with  chapels  and 
schoolshave  been  formed  alBorg,  Queen's  Town, 
Ebenezcr,  Anna  Regina,  and  other  places,  in- 
cluding the  Island  of  Wakeuaam.  Berliice  is  a 
romparalively  new  station,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  removal  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Wesleyau  converts  from  the  Leeward  Islands, 
In  conjunction  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  that  place,  the  work  has  prospered,  and  several 
oul-stations  have  been  formed.  A  veir  impcir- 
tant  feature  of  this  mission  is  the  work  among 
tlie  Coolies,  who  are  bi-ought  from  the  East  In 
dies  lo  supply  the  lack  of  agricultural  laborers 
occasione'l  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
slaves  (1838),  many  of  whom  then  became  me- 
chanics and  shopmen.  The  principal  stations 
in  British  Guiana  have  for  many  years  been  en- 
tirely self-supporting,  and  have  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  funds  of  the  I'nrent  society 
lo  help  send  the  gospel  to  Other  lauds. 
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Jam«iea.—Whca  Dr.  Coke  had  succeeded  in 
<'S[ub!ishing  A[ethod!st  missions  in  several  of 
lUe  smaller  islauds  of  ihe  West  Icdies,  he 
liiisieued  to  Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portnut  of  the  islands  helon^ug  to  Ihe  British 
Crown.  He  preaphed  seveia!  times,  finding 
Ibai  the  Negiwes  beard  him  gladly.aad  receiving 
from  four  or  live  wealthy  white  families  prom- 
ises of  a  warm  welcome  to  any  missionaneswho 
might  be  seut  to  Ihem.  Upoo  his  return  to 
England  the  Doctor  sent  the  Rev.  William 
Hammetl.  Others  were  sent  later,  and  Dr. 
Coke  himself  paid  two  more  visits  to  Jamaica. 
Several  of  the  missionaries  fell  Tictims  to  the 
climate,  and  much  pei'secution  was  endured 
from  the  planters  and  white  people  generally, 
nevertheless  the  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
Megroes  were  not  relaxed,  and  the  work  spread 
from  Kingston  lo  Spanish  Town,  Jtorant  Bay, 
Falmouth  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Bath,  Claren- 
don, and  other  places  far  away  iu  tbe  interior 
of  the  island. 

Hondurae,  although  in  North  America,  is, 
like  British  Guiana,  usually  classed  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  population  comprises  a 
strange  mixture  of  Europeans,  Spanish  Creoles. 
Negroes,  and  Indians,  and  all  classes  were  in  a 
fearful  state  of  dcgntdation  before  Chiistian 
missionaries  were  sent  among  them.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Mission  was  commenced  in  1835.  in  the 
town  of  Belize  and  among  tlie  scattered  settle- 
meuls  of  wood-cultera  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  climate  is  veiy  trying,  more  eo 
than  that  of  the  West  Indies,  to  tbe  European 
constitution,  and  a  few  montlis  after  his  an-ival 
the  lirst  missionary  died:  the  second  also  died 
within  a  year  from  his  appoiotiiicnt:  but  others 
followed  whose  lives  were  spared  for  a  longer 
period,  and  tbe  foundation  was  laid  of  a  good 
woi'k,  which  has  steadily  increased  up  to  the 
present  time.  Iu  1808  a  revival  of  religion  took 
place,  and  the  mission  was  then  extended  to 
Freetown  and  other  places,  which  ai'e  now  Im- 
portant stations.  To  supply  as  far  as  possible 
tbe  spiritual  needs  of  the  mixed  population, 
preaching  and  teaching  are  carried  on  in  Eng. 
lish,  SiMuish,  and  Itlaya,  the  latigiiiigc  of  a  con- 
siderable tribe  of  Indians.  Into  the  latter, 
portions  of  Scripture  and  other  books  have  been 
translated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  means  of 
tbeni  access  may  be  obtained  10  native  popula- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Ihe  gospel.  In  1829  a  mission 
was  ni  tempted  to  the  wandering  Indians  inhab- 
iting the  Mosquito  Coast,  but  the  difflculties 
were  so  numerous  and  the  prospect  so  discour- 
aging that  the  underliiking  was  at  length  reliu- 
quished.  Tlie  Honduras  mission  was  formerly 
attached  lo  Jamaica,  but  is  now  a  sepamte  mis- 

Thi  Bahamaa.—Tiie  Rev.  William  Turton,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  converted  In  the 
We-ilwan  missions,  was  appointed  to  labor  at 
New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas,  iu  180S.  He 
afterwai-ds  went  lo  other  islands  in  the  group 
as  openings  pi'Csented  themselves,  being  assisted 
by  missionaries  sent  out  from  England.    The 

tospel  was  thus  cariied  to  Eleulhera.  Harbor 
sland.  Abaco,  Tiiik's  Island,  and  other  places, 
and  great  success  attended  tbe  work. 
Uaili.— la  Ihe  year  1817  the  Wesleyau  So- 
t   two   missionaries  to   Haiti  to  com* 
Tliey  were  kindly  received, 
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began  to  produce  a  powerful  impression,  s 
spirit  of  persecution  was  excited  by  the  Koniish 
piiesls  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  laws 
entirely  subversive  of  religious  liberty.  Tbe 
following  year  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to 
leave  tbe  country;  but  the  people  endured  per- 
secution with  a  patience  and  steadfastness  ihat 
were  remarkable,  meeting  togelher  whenever 
possible  for  prayer  and  praise  and  keeping  up 
communication  wlih  their  banished  pastors. 
At  length  it  seemed  possible  lo  I'e-establlsh  the 
mission,  and  in  1835  the  Rev.  John  Tindall  was 
appointed  10  Haiti,  in  conjunction  with  a  con- 
verted native  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  people  together.  For  a  time  the 
work  was  pi-osecnted  wilb  cheering  pi-ospecis 
of  success,  and  various  paits  of  the  country 
were  visited,  and  stations  were  established  at 
Jeremie,  Cayes,  Cape  Haytien,  and  other  towns 
nod  villages  of  the  republic.  In  addition  to  ihat 
at  Port-au-Priuce,  the  capital;  but,  In  conse- 
quence of  the  instability  of  the  government, 
tbe  intolerance  of  popery,  and  Ihe  trying 
cliraaie,  this  mission  has  always  been  a  most 
dilBcult  one,  and,  owing  to  these  and  other  ad- 
verse circumstances,  is  now  reduced  to  one 
station,  alihough  at  one  time  constituting  a 
separate  district.  In  18G9,  in  the  great  fire  at 
Port-au-Prince,  the  entiie  mission  premises, 
consisting  of  chapel,  school-house,  and  minis- 
ter's residence,  were  entirely  desti-oyed  by  fire. 
West  Afuica.  Sierra  Leone. — The  first 
British  Bctllementon  the  west  coast  of  Africa — 
the  avowed  objects  of  which  wore  the  suppres- 
sion of  (he  slave-trade,  the  encouragement  of 
legitimate  commeice,  and  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious Improvement  of  the  natives— received  the 
name  of  Sierra  Leone,  fnim  a  river  so  called, 
on  Ihe  southern  bank  of  which  the  first  town, 
appropriately  named  Freetown,  was  built.  To 
tins  ^lace  a  large  number  of  slaves  captured 
by  British  men-of-war  were  brought  from 
lime  to  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  them 
upon  land  bought  for  their  use,  so  that  ihe 
population  consisted  chiefiy  of  liberated  Afri- 
cans, brought  from  different  parts  of  the  conli- 
neul,  and  speaking  dilfereut  languages  or 
dialects,  who  soon  became  industrious,  learned 
to  speak  at  least  broken  English,  and  attended 
to  the  instructions  given  them.  A  good 
work  has  been  carrltd  on  among  them  for 
manv  yeais  by  several  missionary  societies,  the 
resufts  of  which  are  encouraging.  The  capacity 
of  the  Negro  race  to  receive  instruction,  and 
the  pei'fect  adaptation  of  tbe  gospel  to  meet 
their  case  and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
being,  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
successful  contradiction.  As  has  been  said. 
Dr.  Coke's  first  scheme  for  Ihe  civilization  of 
the  Fulas,  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone, 
proved  a  failure.  Some  of  tbe  com^ny  sent 
out  died  of  fever  before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion,  others  absconded,  and  the  rest  returned 


Sierra  Leone.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony 
they  found  about  one  hundred  peisons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  togelher  for  re- 
ligious worship,  and  who  called  themselves 
Methodists.  These  people  were  chiefly  free 
blacks  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  received  the 
gospel  at  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  there. 
They  had  already  built  a  cliapel,  and  had  sent 
repeatedly  to  Englimd  for  a  missiouarj'.  After 
eight  months  of  labor  'Mr.   Warren   died  of 
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feTer— tlie  first  of  a  long  line  of  Wesleyan  mis- 
siooaries  wtio  fell  victims  to  Ibe  climnte. 
Jliiiiy  limes  reiuforcemeuis  were  sent  out. 
miliiy  limes  llie  sjtme  siid  sloiy  was  repeated; 
QHvt^ rill e less  tlie  faitliful.  tliougli  brief  labors, 
bruii<;lit  fortb  abuDduDl  (rtiil,  assislaace  was  at 
leuglb  afEordeU  by  unlive  eoiiverts.  mid  iifier 
1840  tlie  European  miSBiODHiies  uud  ibtir 
fiiiuilieg  eudiireu  liie  cliiuuie  witb  less  suffer- 
ing froiu  illness  aLd  bereavomeut  ibuu  fomierly. 
Fruiii  one  poiut  of  Tien'  liie  whole  Iiistoiy  of 
tUe  Sierra  Leouu  Mission  seeina  but  u  moumfiil 
record  of  tbe  Sftcrilicc  of  youug  lives.  There 
is  A  brighter  side;  and  tbey  did  uot  labor  in 
Tuiu.  Iinportaut  circuits  and  out-statluus  were 
formed,  congregations  gathered,  churcbes  or- 
giiuizcd,  and  schools  esiablisbcd.  uot  only  iti 
FreelowD,  but  also  in  Gloucester,  Hegent, 
WelliogtOQ,  Biasey,  York.  Kent,  Russell, 
Wilberforce.  Hamitlon,  and  at  other  villnges. 
At  King  Tom's  Poiut.  near  Freetown,  a  semi- 
nary for  the  training  of  native  ministers  is  in 
successful  operation. 

Birer  QaiabU  Muaion.~ln  188fi  nn  Eng- 
lish selileineut  was  formed  on  the  island  of  Si. 
Mary,  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  on 
the  same  principle  ils  that  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Nothing  was  lione,  liowcver,  for  the  religious 
inaiructiou  of  the  people  until  1831,  wben  tbe 
Wesleyan  Society  opcucd  a  station  iil  a  place 
called  3Iaiidanaree,  on  tbe  mainland,  hut  the 
dangers  and  ditticulties  here  were  so  numerous 
tluit  the  missionaries  resolved  lo  remove  to  St, 
Mary's,  where  Ihey  miglil  oblaiu  medical  aid  in 
sicktiesi,  and  wbere  tlie  people  seemed  more 
willing  to  attend  to  their  instrnclions.  In  1824, 
after  tlie  death  of  several  devoted  workers,  the 
Gambia  Mission  was  pliiced  on  a  permanent 
fooling.  Buibliugs  were  erected  and  a  girls' 
school  established.  Though  suffering  greatly 
from  repeated  bereavements,  the  work  pros- 
pered, and  after  some  Diiilve  assisrams  had 
beeu  trained  an  attempt  wa.s  made  1o  reaeh  the 
Upper  Gambia.  War  interfereil;  but  as  soon 
as  peace  was  restored  and  11>e  river  was  conae- 

Jiienlly  open,  a  piece  of  land  on  Mac:irtby's 
^laud  was  secured,  and  a  chapel  and  school- 
home  were  erecteii,  a  number  of  Utile  wild, 
naked  cbildren  were  collected,  partially  clothed, 
aud  put  into  a  mission  school.  The  expcrhnent 
was  a  some  what  novel  and  amusing  one,  but  with 
patience  and  persevemiiec  succeeded  better  than 
was  expected.  Theiiiis)Jonariessome  lime  later 
relurued  to  their  station  at  St.  Jlary's.  leaving 
in  charge  of  the  work  at  Maearthy's  ii  native 
te^tcher,  who  did  most  faithful  and  noble  work. 
Subsequently  it  was  strengthened  by  the  np- 
puiutment  of  European  missionaries,  an<l  from 
this  point  the  Gambia  Jlission  brandies  out 
into  two  divisions,  each  witb  a  separate  htsiory. 
Important  educational  and  translating  work 
were  uiiderlaken  at  JIacarlhy's,  but  up  lo  1848 


deemed  ailvisabic  to  supply  the  station  Willi 
native  ministers,  to  act  under  the  direclion  of  a 
European  minister  at  81.  Mary's.     These  native 

Ereacbers,  who  were  brought  from  Sierra 
eone,  where  they  had  received  special  train- 
ing  for  their  work,  by  their  piety,  zeal,  and  in- 
lelligeoce  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  were 
very  usefuf  The  hope  that  Ibe  Fulas  might 
be  benefited  by  tbe  Macftrtby  Mission  has  not 
been  realized  to  any  great  extent;  but  to  tlie 
multitudes  of  liberated  Africans  who  settled 
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there,  and  to  the  Mandiugoea,  tlie  mission  has 
been  of  untold  value.  Meanwhile  tbe  Mission 
at  St.  Mary's  made  remarltable  progress,  but, 
like  all  missions  to  West  Africa,  was  subject  Co 
many  and  sud  vicissitudes,  and  tor  years  the 
reeoril  of  the  mission  is  one  of  rejieated  sick- 
ness and  deatb.  But,  as  at  Sierra  Lcotie,  tbe 
work  made  progress,  and  from  the  bcadQunriei's  . 
at  St.  Mary's  spi-eati  throughout  the  island  and 
to  many  p*iints  on  Ihe  nuiinland,  where  stntiouB 
were  formed,  chapels  built,  and  schools  estab- 
lished. 

Goia  Coa»t.—\i  was  at  a  comparatively 
receut  period  that  tbe  Wesleyan  Society  com- 
menced its  mission  to  tbe  "  (iold  Coast,"  At 
the  priucipal  British  settlement,  (Jape  Coast 
Castle,  a  few  native  youths  had  learned  to  read 
the  Bible  in  Ihe  government  school.  The)'  be> 
came  so  much  interested  in  it  thiil  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  I  ill  le  society  foritsmurecare- 
ful  reading  and  study,  sending  to  Engliiud, 
through  Captain  Potter,  tbe  master  of  a  Briiisli 
merchant  vessel,  for  a  supply  of  Bibles.  The 
captain  not  only  secured  the  Bibles,  but  also 
called  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House,  and  gen- 
erously offered  lo  take  out  a  iniaaioimry  to  Ihe 
Cape  Coast  free  of  charge,  and  if  the  attempt 
to  inirodnce  the  gospel  there  were  not  success- 
ful, U)  bring  him  home  again.  Tbe  committee 
appointed  the  Itev.  J,  Duunell  tosail  with  Cap- 
lain  Potter,  auit  lo  commence  a  mission  on  the 
Gold  Uukst.  He  was  received  with  kindness  by 
the  Governor,  and  with  rapture  by  the  youths 
who  were  so  anxious  for  instruction.  At  C'ltpe 
Coast  and  other  parts  of  New  Guinea  which  be 
visited  his  labor;  were  greatly  blessed,  but  in  a 
few  months  lie  died  of  lever,  ihe  first  of  a  loutr 
list  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  inluibiling  this  unhealthy  region. 
In  1845,  the  Bev.  Henrv  Whai-tou,  a  naiive  of 
the  West  Indies,  offered  himself  for  service  in 
this  mission,  and  about  the  !4ime  time  several 
native  missionaries  were  ready  to  as.sist  in  ihe 
work.  It  was  siill  necessary  lo  send  out  some 
Europe.-ui  missionaries,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  improvement  in  the  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the 
native  helpers,  ihey  were  almost  all  spared  to 
fill  their  term  of  service.  Of  the  later  rein- 
forcemeniK,  some  died  very  soon  afler  their 
arrival,  but  others  were  permitieii  to  labor 
ihrough  the  allotted  time,  and  important  cir- 
cuits were  formed  at  Cape  Coast  'I'own,  Dix 
Cove.  JamesTown.lAgoa,  Biidagry,  Abookula, 
and  otiier  places  along  the  const  and  far  away 
in  the  Interior.  For  some  time  Coomassie,  Ihe 
capital  of  Ashanli,  was  occupied  by  tbe  mis- 
sionaries, and  Ihe  gospel  was  faitiifuUy  preached 
to  tbekiii"  and  his  people,  who  delight  in  hu- 
man sacrifices.  At  all  tlie  stations  congrega* 
tions  have  been  gathered,  places  of  worship 
erecied,  and  scbooU  established. 

In  the  course  of  fifty  veai-s  axty-lbree  mis- 
sionaries had  lost  their  lives  through  tbe  cli- 
male  of  West  Africa,  oi-  had  died  at  sea  when 
proceeding  to  or  from  their  appointments;  yet 
there  was  no  lack  of  laborers:  as  one  fell  an- 
other volunteered  to  take  his  place,  and  so  tlie 
work  has  gone  on.  As  now  organized,  the 
Mission  to  West  Africa  comprises  (l)the  Sierra 
Leone  and  Qambia  district,  and  |2)  tbe  Gold 
Coaal  and  Loffoa  dUiricl.  containing  the  Cape 
Coast,  Abiirah,  Accra,  Apollonia,Yovuba,  Porto 
Novo,  and  Popo  (Dahomey)  sections. 

South  Africa.— In  the  year  1814  the  We»- 
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leyan  Society  pul  fortb  its  first  efforts  for  the 
evnngelization  of  Soutli  Africa.  Its  lirat  mis- 
sionary was  not  permitted  to  preach  in  tiie 
colony,  and  was  therefore  instructed  to  proceed 
to  Ceylon,  but  did  not.  The  folloiviug  jeur 
the  liev.  Baruabas  Shaw  was  appoimed  to  com- 
mence a  Wesleynn  Mission  in  Cape  Colony. 
Feimi^sion  to  preacli  was  refused  him,  but  Mr. 
Shaw  tiiok  mattei's  into  his  own  hands  and 
preached  ffitbout  the  governor's  sanction.  His 
congiegiitions,  however,  were  composed  prin- 
cipiUly  of  soldiers,  and  his  gi-eatest  desire  being 
to  pr«ach  Christ  to  the  lieathen,  he  Kladl; 
availed  himself  of  an  opportuuiiy  which  oflei'ea, 
through  Mr.  Schmelen  of  the  London  tlission- 
ary  Society,  lo  go  to  Great  Nnmaqualand.  In 
September,  181S.  lilr.  Schmelen  aitd  Mr.  Shaw. 
with  Iheir  families,  attendants,  and  supplies,  set 
out  OD  their  long  jouruey.  On  tlie  4tlj  of  Octo- 
ber, aftercrossiogihe  Elephant  River,  Mr  Shaw 
unexpectedly  found  his  sphere  of  labor,  in  meet- 
ing the  chief  of  Little  Namaqualaud,  accom- 
panied by  four  men,  on  his  way  to  Cape  Town 
loseeli  fora  Christian  teaclier,  so  that  his  tribe, 
like  others,  might  have  tlie  advantages  which 
he  had  seen  follow  the  introduclion  of  the 
gospel.  Mr.  Shaw  agreed  to  go  with  the  chief 
to  his  mouutain  htmie  and  to  remain  with  him 
and  his  people,  while  Mr.  Schmelen  continued 
his  ioumey  to  bis  own  station  in  Great  Nama- 
quiiland.  About  three  weeks  later  the  chief 
and  his  party  reached  Lily  Fountain,  on  Khan- 
niesberg.  the  principal  home  of  the  chief  of  the 
tiibe  ul  Little  !Naniaquas.  As  the  wagon 
as<'ended  the  mountain,  and  long  before  it 
reached  I  lie  cliieCs  "great  place,"  Ihey  were  met 
by  a  party  of  more  than  twenty  natives 
mounted  on  oxen,  and  riding  at  full  gallop, 
who  had  heard  the  good  news  and  had  thus 
come  lo  welcome  their  leactier.  and  especially 
to  have  a  good  look  at  the  missionary's  wife, 
whom  they  surveyed  with  reverence  and  awe, 
never  having  seeu  n  white  woman  liefore.  On 
reacliing  the  end  of  the  journey,  a  council  was 
held  by  the  chief  and  his  head  men.  wlien  they 
all  entreated  Mr.  Shaw  to  remain  witi  themand 
teach  them,  promisinc  to  assist  him  in  every 
possible  way  in  establiahing  a  mission.  Mr. 
Shawlherefore  began  at  once  lo  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  mission  which,  from  that  day  to  this, 
has  continued  lo  exercise  amosi  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  all  around.  He  preached  in  the  open 
air.  and  taughtboth  youngand  old  the  elements 
of  religion,  and  the  use  of  letters.  1^  which  they 
might  read  for  themselves  the  Word  of  God. 
It  was  hard  and  tiying  work,  and  required  much 
patience;  but  laboi', prayer,  faith,  and  persever- 
ance were  at  length  crowned  with  snccess,  A 
number  of  chiidreu  and  young  people  learned 
to  rend,  and  a  church  was  formed.  As  the  civ- 
ilizing influences  of  Christianity  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  people  from  year  to  year,  their 
temporal  condition  also  greatly  improved. 
Among    Mr,   Shaw's    labor-saving 


upon  a  hill  and  watched  Iheplough  "tear  up  the 
ground  wilh  its  Iron  mouth,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  It  it  goes  on  so  all  day,  it  will  do  more  work 
than  ten  wives !  I "  Thus  was  ushered  in  a  new 
era  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  The  rapid 
growth  of  earden  seeds  amused  them  very 
much,  but  lAen  they  saw  the  use  to  which  let- 
tuce  and  other  salads  were  put,  they  laughed 
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heartily,  saying,  "  If  Ihe  mis.=ionaries  and  Iheir 
wives  can  eat  grass,  Ihey  need  never  starve." 
Wbenthemission  was  fully  organized,  the  Kev. 
Edward  Edwards  came  from  England  lo  join 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  .ex- 
tend Ihe  work  to  various  places  in  the  Unter- 
vcldt,  and  in  the  Bushmanlnnd.  Joumeyswere 
also  made  through  Great  Namaqualand  and  a 
part  of  Damaraland,  with  a  view  to  the  esiub- 
lisbment  of  permanent  missions  in  those  coun- 
tries, while  the  work  in  Little  Namaqualand, 
through  the  faithful  efforts  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Edwardsiwhose  period  of  labor  covered  a  half- 
century),  and  others  who  were  sent  out,  made 
good  progress  in  all  its  branches,  notwllhsland- 
tng  difficulties  which  beset  it  from  time  to  time. 
In  I8S5  a  beautiful  stone  chapel,  accommodat- 
ing six  hundred  people,  the  cost  of  which  waa 
£1,000,  was  erected  by  the  united  efforts  a 


few  friends  in  Cape  Town. 
vices  the  chapel  was  filled  with  an  aiteuiive 
and  well-di-essed  congregation,  and  the  collec- 
tions amounted  to  £16  4s,  Od.  There  were  nt 
that  lime  184  communicants  and 300  children  in 
the  mission  schools. 

In  1825  the  way  seemed  to  open  for  the  ex- 
tension of  work  to  Great  Namaq^u aland,  and  Ihe 
Rev.  Mr.  Threlfall  and  two  native  teacheis 
were  sent  Ehitlier  on  a  tour  of  observation. 
When  some  distance  beyond  the  Orange  River. 
they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Bushmen,  who, 
while  pretending  to  guide  them  to  a  place  of 
safety,  murdered  them,  that  they  might  take; 
possession  of  their  effects  This  putaii  end,  for 
the  time,  to  any  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
north  of  Ihe  Orange  River,  Requesls  that, 
teachers  might  be  sent  there  were  several  times; 
received  from  chiefs  of  tribes  in  this  region,  and, 
ill  I83S  another  attempt  was  made  at  "Warm 
Rath,"  now  called  Nisbit's  Bath,  and  this  time: 
with  success.  Thiswoikwaa  nobly  carried  on. 
but  the  migratory  habits  of  the  people  and  other- 
drawbacks  prevented  as  much  advance  in  relig- 
ious instruction  and  civiiizatiou  as  bad  beea 
made  in  Little  Namaqualand.  In  1843  the 
work  was  extended  to  Damaraland,  end  the  slA- 
lionsof  "  Concoriiville.' "  Elephanl  Fountain," 
and  "Wesley  Vale"  were  formed  'I'l. ere  were 
for  a  time  pleasing  prospects  of  success  al  Ihesa 
places;  but  afterwards  ihe  restless,  wandering, 
and  warlike  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  Cape, 
for  the  support  of  the  mission,  made  Uie  work 
very  discouraging.  In  the  meantime  a  num- 
ber of  German  missionaries  connected  with  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society  had  established 
themselves  in  Threat  Namaqualand  and  Damara- 
land.  and  the  Wesleyan  Society  ultimately 
thought  it  best  lo  transfer  their  stations  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Orange 
River,  to  the  Rhenish  Society. 

Cape  Oolong.— Jn  the  year  1830  a  second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  start  a  Wesleyan  Mission  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was  directed 
to  proceed  thither  tram  Little  Namaqualand, 
With  the  cordial  permission  of  the  governor  lo 
preach  to  and  instruct  the  slave  population  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood,  he  began  his  work, 
which  he  for  some  time  prosecuted  with  sue. 
cess,  and  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  other 
missionaries  sent  ont  from  England.  Chapels 
were  built  in  various  parts  of  Cape  Town,  with 
which  were  connected  prosperous  day  and  Sun- 
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Htky  schools.  Id  tunnectiOD  also  with  Ibis  mis- 
filuu  ai'e  the  out-stHlions  established  in  country 
places  in  the  oeighborhood  of  Cape  Town,  aud 
the  stations  at  Simon's  Town,  Stellenbosch, 
SumeTsel,  and  Robertson,  the  Inst  a  new  si  at  ion, 
situated  iu  ihe  midst  of  adense  population,  aud 
about  oue  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
Here  a  large  congregation  has  been  galliered. 
a  prosperous  native  church  formed,  aud  out- 
Btatious  have  been  opeued  iu  the  villages  of  LnAy 
Gray,  Montague,  and  Newmanville. 

Graham's  Town  District.  The  work  of  the 
Wesleyaii  Societj  m  the  eastern  province  of  Ihe 
Cape  Colony  began  m  1H20  and  was  nt  (irsl 
carried  on  tor  the  benebt  of  a  band  ot  Wesiey- 
ans;  it  was  soon  extended  to  all  colonists  and 
natives,  both  Kafir  and  Hottentot,  who  could 
be  reached  b^  the  missionaries  Tlie  work  was 
commenced  loGraliams  I  own  and  from  theutw 
extended  in  many  directions 

Salem  became  an  important  station  at  an  early 
perii>d,whei'e  evangelical  and  educational  work 
for  both  Europeans  and  natives  was  vigorously 
proseciiled,  but  owing  to  Kalir  wara  Tia'!  fine- 
lualed  according  to  circumsiances.  Fort  Beau- 
fort, Seymour,  and  Alice  are  out-statious.  At 
Heald  "Town  there  was  established  in  the  Birly 
days  of  the  mission  an  industrial  school  under 
government  auspices,  for  the  training  of  na- 
tives in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  the  aria  of 
civilized  life.  Some  vears  later,  when  the  gov- 
emmeat  grant  was  withdrawn,  the  school  was 
coQveiteil  into  an  institution  for  training  native 
missionaries  and  teachers.  Tiie  worli  here  Las 
now  extended  to  various  parts  of  the  east- 
ern province  as  well  as  to  KiiGrland.  At  Port 
Elizabeth  (foi'meily  "  Algoa  Bay ")  and  at 
Vitelihage.  a  village  eight  miles  distant,  the 
Wesleyan  Society  labors  for  the  Fingoea,  who 
collect  there  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
employment.  Higher  up  in  the  country  are  the 
stations  ot  Craddock,  Somerset  (East),  Pediiie, 
and  Newton  Dale.  In  connection  with  some 
of  these,  exteusive  circuits  have  been  formed, 
in  which  the  missionaries  itinerate  among  the 
Bcattcred  farms  and  villages,  preach  to  natives 
and  settlers,  superintend  the  schools  whicii  have 
been  established,  and  exert  ihemselves  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  benefit  of  llie  people,  who 
are  in  many  instances  entirely  dependent  upon 
them  tor  religious  instruction.  Their  journeys 
extend  over  scores,  sometimes  buodreds,  of 
miles,  and  involve  much  danger  and  personal 
discomfort  in  crossing  rivers,  deserts,  and 
mountains.  At  King  William's  Town  the  work 
ot  the  Society  has  been  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  Kafir  wars,  but  is  now  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition; an  oul-8talion  has  been  formed  at  Ber- 
kely.  Mount  Coke  and  the  native  station  of 
Annsbaw  are  also  included  in  Ihe  Graham's 
Town  district,  although  geographically  related 
to  Kaflrland.  At  the  former  is  the  mission 
press,  from  which  have  issued  countless  num- 
bers of  school-books,  portions  ot  Scripture,  aud 
other  publications,  in  English,  Dulcb,  Kafir,  and 
Ihe  Lesiito  languages,  to  Ihe  great  advantage  of 
the  work  in  all  its  departments.  The  Annshaw 
circuit  is  very  populous  and  extensive,  embrac- 
ing 60  villages  and  80  preaching  places.  At  the 
respective  slalions  aud  outposts  103  class-meet- 
ings are  held  each  week. 

(i'leen'a  Town  Diitriei. — The  mission  stations 
of  the  Society  comprised  in  this  district  are 
chiefly  in  Kafiriand,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Queen's  Town   itself,    where   a    number    of 
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Europeans  reside,  the  work  is  entirely  among 
natives,  aud  is  not  of  the  mixed  character  which 
Is  necessary  where  British  settlers  reside  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  Rev.  Williiiin  Shaw, 
who  Bccompauicd  the  before-meutioned  colony 
for  East  Africa,  iniroduced  the  gospel  into 
Kafiriand,  with  the  furiher  design  of  establish- 
ing, as  soon  as  help  sliould  arrive  fi'Om  Eng- 
land, a  chain  of  stations  lo  connec^  the  Cape 
Colony  witli  Natal.  In  1823  he  removed  with 
his  family  10  Kallriand,  and  formed  the  first 
station,  which  he  called  Wesleyviile.  In  1835 
tlie  second  station  was  established,  iiud  uaraed 
Mount  Coke.  The  third,  Bulterwonh,  which 
now  has  about  40  preaching  places,  was  formed 
in  1837.  Ill  1829  a  fourth  station,  Jlorli-y,  was 
established  for  tlie  benefit  of  n  reiiiarkahlc 
tribe  of  people,  who  seem  to  have  descended 
from  a  number  of  Europeans  cast  away  iijion 
the  shores  of  Kafiriand  many  years  liefore. 
This  station,  afterward  removed  10  a  healthier 
locality  and  called  New  Morley,  is  a  ceuil'e  of 
light  lo  thousands  of  once  degraded  natives. 
The  tiflh  station  was  commenced  iu  1830,  and 
called  Clarkeburg.  Two  of  the  laborers  at  thU 
station  were  murdered  by  the  Kafirs,  but,  not- 
withstanding this  and  other  iidvci'se  circum- 
siances which  for  a  time  threatened  to  impede 
tlie  work,  it  has  gradually  advanced  to  n  very 
encouraging  degree  of  prosperity.  Several  Im- 
p<)rlatit  churches  have  been  formed  in  various 
directions,  and  at  many  additional  places  the 
gos]iel  is  taitbfully  pi'eachnl  in  Ihe  language  of 
the  natives.  The  sixtli  Kulir  station  was  com- 
menceil  aliout  the  same  lime  as  Clarkeburg,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boycc,  who  named  it  Biiniing- 
vlDc.  Although  tbls  station  la  Ihe  most  isolated 
in  the  list,  it  Is  ihe  ouly  oue  which  tins  never 
been  devastated  by  wars;  all  Ihe  others  have 
been  laid  waste  at  one  lime  or  another,  and 
some  ot  them  repeatetily.  Two  more  stations 
have  grown  out  ot  Buntingvilie,— Sliawbury 
and  Paimerton, — whi(.b  are  on  the  borders  of 
Nalnl,  aud  thus  complete  the  "chain  of  sta- 
tions," on  which  the  zealous  pioneer  mis-sionary 
set  his  heart  when  first  be  penetrated  the  wilds 
of  Kafirlaod,  Other  sintious  farilier  inland 
which  have  developed  from  lliese  are:  Osborn, 
Mt,  Arthur,  Lessey  Town,  Queen's  Town,  and 
others  of  recent  origin. 

Bechvjtnalitnd  District. — The  first  attempt  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society  lo  carry  the  gospel  lo 
Becbuanaland  was  made  in  1822  Thisatlcmpt. 
owing  lo  Ihe  sickness  of  tbe  missionary  and  Ihe 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  pariially  failed; 
and  after  being  many  times  thwarte<l  in  (heir 
plans  by  tribal  wars,  the  raisirfonaries  were  at 
length  enabled  to  commence  a  promising  mission 
at  Makwassi.  in  the  upper  region  of  llic  Vaal 
River.  But  from  this  plaoealaolliey  were  driven 
away  by  tbe  Matebele,  a  powerful  and  hostile 
tribe  who  made  war  upon  tlie  country  from  Ihe 
north.  As  soon  aa  possible  tbey  and  their  scat- 
tered people  rallied,  andflnallysettledataplace 
called  Thaba  Uiichu,  to  the  north  of  the  Orange 
liiver.  Here  tlie  Baralongs.  with  a  few  rem- 
nants of  other  scattered  tribes  who  have  joined 
them  from  time  to  time,  have  became  a  com- 


(ho  liave  labored  amoue  Ihem  for 
so  many  years.  The  Bcchuana  dislrict  in- 
cludes several  other  slalions,  some  for  the  bene- 
fit of  English,  Dutch,  and  colored  iieople; 
others  for  natives  alone.     Among  tbe  latter  are 
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Wittebergc  and  Bensouville.  At  Bloemfonlein 
BDd  Fauresmith,  in  lije  Orange  Free  State,  Wes- 
leyau  iiiissionaribs  are  stationed  and  it  is  hoped 
llial  tbe  work  of  evangelization  may  rapidly 
extend  to  alt  classes  of  the  people. 

MilaC. — Wesleyaii  missions  were  not  under- 
laken  in  the  colooy  of  Nalal  until  1841,  wlien  a 
Westeyan  mi^uoary  accompanied  a  detach- 
ment of  British  Iroops  sent  from  Cnpe  Colony 
through  K!i£fraria  to  Natal,  to  keep  uider  in  the 
coimtry.  He  preached  to  English,  Dutch,  and 
natives,  being  regarded  as  "ilie  friend  of  all 
and  the  enemy  of  none,"  until  peace  was  re- 
storeil  to  llie  land,  wlien  a  permanent  mission 
WHS  established  by  missionaries  sent  out  from 
En";laiid.  'Iliese  were  after  a  lime  assisted  by 
nailve  teachers,  and  Importaut  stations  sprang 
up  in  many  places.  At  Dunbar,  Maritziiurg, 
Rud  Ladysmiih,  at  Venilum  and  Umhali,  the 
work  is  of  a  mixud  character;  but  iit  Fdendale, 
Kwangubeni.  Indaleni,  aiid  Inaiida  it  is  cun- 
ductea  chiefly  for  the  beueht  of  the  natives.  A 
more  recent  fealtire  of  the  work  in  Natal  is  Ihe 
mlsKion  to  tlic  coolies,  begun  in  1881. 

Aluch  valuable  linguistic  work  has  been  ac- 
complished In  Ihe  Wesleyan  missions  of  South 
Africa;  the  Scriptures,  wholly  or  in  part,  hymn- 
books.  catecbUms,  iiud  other  religious  piiblica- 
tiiiDs  have  been  translated  Into  Ave  or  six  differ- 
ent languages,  some  of  which  lind  never  been 
wriiieu  liefore  the  miaslounries  undertook  the 
difttcult  task  of  reducing  Ihem  to  grammatical 
form.  To  the  liev.  W.  B.  Boyce  belongs  the 
honor  of  com[)iling  the  tirst  Kafir  grammar, 
and  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  one  of  tbe 
most  dlfflctilt  langaiiges  of  Southern  Africa. 

Within  recent  yeai*  Ihe  missions  have  been 
reorganized,  and  the  South  African  Is  now  com- 
priswi  in  the  districts  of  Transvaal  and  Swazi- 
land, and  Bcchuanaland  and  Zululand. 

AusTKALiA. — It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
a  miasiun  was  ever  commenced  in  any  part  of 
the  world  under  more  discotn-aging  circum- 
stances than  was  that  of  the  WesTeynn  Society 
to  Australia.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  col- 
ony of  New  South  Wales  was  a  vast  community 
of  convicts,  with  wandering  tribes  of  savage 
natives  on  its  borders.  The  free  settlers  and 
squatters  were  widely  scattered  over  a  large 
soctioQ  of  the  country,  and  being  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  ilteir 
moral  condition  was  only  a  few  degrees  above 
that  of  the  convict  popiilallon.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  Ihe  first  Wesleynn  mis>-ionary 
the  government  had  been  occupied  in  erecting 
jails,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings  nec- 
essary for  the  civil,  mililary,  and  convict  estab 
lishment,  but  very  little  had  been  done  for  the 
religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  llie  whole  aspect  of  afiairs— the  state  of 
society,  the  mode  of  government,  the  discipline 
adopted  iu  the  management  of  convicts,  and 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  everylhing  and  every- 
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pointed  by  the  government  to  minister  1o  Ihe 
troops  and  couvTcts,  and  now  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  missions  in  the  sontbern 
wopld,  who  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  bis 
station.  Windsor.  Liverpool.  Castlereagh, 
Prospect,  Concord,  Burkham  Hills,  Oaslle 
Hill,  and  other  places  were  also  visited,  and 
never  was  the  transforming  poiver  of  tbe  gos- 
pel more  gloriouslj'  manifested  than  in  the 
early  history  of  this  mission,  in  tlie  adminis- 
tralion  of  which  Mr  Leigh  was  fiom  the  first 
assisted  by  several  zealous  Methodists  who  had 
previously  settled  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of 
whom  had  been  conveited  in  the  Wesleyan  Alis- 
sion  in  the  West  Indies.  Helnforcements  were 
sent  from  England  at  various  periods,  and  tlie 
mission  from  its  touiniencement  in  1814  made 
steady  progress.  At  ils  jubilee,  held  in  Sydney 
in  1864,  £12,000  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  Wesleyan  college  and  for  the 
relic;f  of  church  property.  In  Queensland, 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  and  Western 
Australia  missions  were  also  established,  which 
wei-e  carried  on  chiefly  for  the  benetit  of  the 
colonists.  In  Victoria  a  mission  to  the  aborig- 
ines was  also  underlaken,  and  carried  on  for 
nearly  ten  years,  when,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  efforts  put  forth  were  almost  fruitless,  it 
was  given  up.  A  mission  to  the  Chinese,  who 
came  in  large  numbers  to  the  gold-diggings, 
was  also  established  some  years  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Victoria  Mission. 

New  Zealand.— In  1818  the  Rev,  Samuel 
Marsden,  who  had  been  laboring  iu  New  Zea- 
land for  several  years,  persuaded  Mr.  Leigh, 
then  in  Atistralia  as  above  told,  to  lake  a  trip 
thither.  While  there  Mr.  Leigh  visited  many 
of  the  native  villages,  and  received  from  tbe 
people  assurances  that  if  "white  teachers" 
should  be  sent  to  them  tliey  would  attend  to 
their  instructions.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Leigh 
went  to  England,  and  laid  before  the  committee  - 
a  proposal  for  the  commencement  of  a  mission 
to  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand.  The  Society 
was  at  that  time  laboring  under  a  heavy  debt, 
but  Mr.  Leigh,  by  forcible  appeals  to  the  friends 
of  missions  in  many  parts  of  England,  obtained 
contributions  of  goods  of  various  kinds  which 
in  New  Zealand  would  be  more  valuable  than 
money  itself,  and  the  Society  undertook  to 
commence  the  new  mission  witliout  delay. 
About  this  time  two  Maori  chiefs  arrived  In 
London  with  Mr.  Kendall  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society;  their  appearance  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  plans  for  New  Zealand;  die 
necessary  preparatiims  were  soon  completed, 
and  the  party  of  missionaries— consisting  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Horloo,  ap- 
pointed lo  Tasmania,  and  Mr.  Walker— sailed 
from  England  on  April  28tb,  1821.  Work  was 
commenced  at  Wangaroa  in  1832.  In  1823 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  left  on  account  of  failing 
health  to  seek  restoration  to  strength  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  Rev. 
Wm.  White  from  Englnnd,  and  two  colonists 
from  New  South  Walesarrived  and  took  charge 
of  tbe  work.  The  subsequent  attack  on  tfie 
mission,  Ihe  enforced  flight  of  the  missionaries, 
the  abandonment  and  re-establish  men  t  of  the 
mission,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  tlie  work 
are  treated  of  under  New  Zealand  (q.v.). 

The  Friendly  Islands.— The  Wesleyaii 
Society,  seeing  that,  after  a  long  and  gloomy 
night  of  toil,  the  missions  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  In  the  Society  and  Marqucsu 
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Islands  were  boginiiiiig  to  beiir  fiiiit,  seut  a, 
missionary  lo  Ihe  Friendly  Isliiiiders,  in  the 
bope  tbst  tliey  liw  might  now  be  ready  lo  re- 
ceive the  gospel.  lu  Juok,  183J,  iibout  tweuly- 
two  years  after  the  lust  siirvjviug  iigeut  o(  the 
L.  M,  S.  bud  escaped  froui  Touga,  tlie  liev.  WhI- 
ter  Lnwry,  with  liis  family,  sailed  ficm  Syd- 
ney, nod  in  the  folluwiug  August  uuchored  off 
Tougn,  Among  the  liiiudreuE  of  natives  who 
came  off  from  Ibe  shore  in  their  cnnoea  was 
one  Bnglisbiniin.  named  Singleton,  wbu  bad 
lived  sixteen  years  nii  [lie  island,  belnc  one  of 
the  SHrvivors  of  the  ill  fatwi  ■'  Port -au-Pii nee," 
whose  crew  bad  bt-eo  inufsacrcd  in  1806,  He 
had  l>ecome  a  lb<iroii<;li  'rmigii  maa  iu  mauuei's 
and  language,  hut  l»ci'nevery  useful  to  Mr. 
Lawry  iis  au  iuierpreier  and  iu  olber  ways, 
and  before  long  hiuiself  accepted  (he  gospel. 
Mr,  Lawry  was  kindly  welcomed  by  cliiefsand 
fieople,  and  for  two  or  iliree  months  sncb  a  de- 
sire foriosCruction  wasmanifesled  that  when  tlie 
"  Si.  Michael,"  which  had  brought  Mr.  Lawry, 
sailed  again  for  home,  it  carried  a  i-equesi  for 
more  missionaries,  a  surgeon,  a  printer,  teach' 
ers,  books,  and  articles  for  barter.  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  ibe  ship,  Ibe  characteristic 
fickleness  and  superstition  of  the  people  were 
shown.  One  chief,  however,  remained  friendly; 
and  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under 
which  Sir.  Lawry  labored,  there  were  occasions 
when  he  had  reason  to  bope  that  he  had  made 
an  impression  on  llie  minds  of  some  of  the  na- 
tives, and  it  seemed  a  matter  for  regret  that, 
after  laboring  for  about  fourteen  months,  Mr. 
Lawry  was  obliged,  onaecount  of  bis  wife's 
health,  to  return  to  New  Soutli  Wales,  leaving 
the  work  in  cbnige  of  asslstanis.  In  1836 
more  missionaries  wei*  sent  out  by  IheSociety. 
They  found  that  tlie  chief  wlio  bad  befriended 
Mr.  Lawry  liail  turned  against  and  threatened 
to  kill  bis  assisiants.  Securing  ttie  protection 
of  another  chief,  they  endeavored  amid  many 
and  peculiar  trials  to  Imiid  up  a  mission,  and 
were  at  lenglli  rewarded  by  seeing  some  im- 
provement in  the  people;  and  as  a  more  gen erai 
desire  for  instruction  began  lo  be  manifested, 
an  earnest  request  for  help  was  forwarded  to 
England.  In  1828  the  Revs.  Nathaniel  Turner 
(from  New  Zealand)  and  William  Cross,  with 
their  wives,  arrived  at  Tonga,  and  a  second  sta- 
tion was  commenced  at  Nukuolofa.  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Hutebison  continued  at  Hikifo, 
the  first  station.  Schools  were  established  at 
both  stations,  wbicii  were  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  children,  who  were  laugbt  cbietly 
from  manuscript  translations,  but  wiio  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read,  as  well  as  in 
committing  to  memory  hymns,  pi-ayers,  and 
lessons  from  the  Scriptures.  Al  Ibe  Sabbath  ser. 
vices  there  were  sometimes  over  two  hundred 
natives  present.  Open  opposition  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  Che  missionaries  were 
enabled  lo  devote  tberaselves  fully  to  preach- 
ing,  teaching,  and  transUting,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  language.  Urgent  calls  for  their 
services  came  in  from  other  islands  in  (lie 
group— from  Vavan,  Haabai,  and  from  Man, 
where  the  chief  and  his  people  spontaneously 
atwlished  idol- worship  and  built  a  neat  Chris- 
tian place  of  worship  in  anticipation  of  Ibe 
coming  of  a  missionary.  These  and  other  re- 
markable indications  of  tbe  readiness  of  the 
people  lo  receive  the  gospel  induced  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Tonga  to  unite  in  a  very  urgent  ap- 
peal to  the  Committee  to  send  out  more  mte- 
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sionaries.  Tiie  teijuest  was  readily  gmnted, 
but  from  tbe  great  dislance  and  Hie  ditticuity 
of  finding  suitable  men  forttie  work  a  consider- 
able time  ela[)sed  before  those  sent  out  readied 
tbeir  destiuatiou.  lu  the  mean  lime  places  of 
worslilp  were  erected,  scliixiis  extabiialied,  tbe 
gospel  was  faithfully  preached,  and  muliiiiides 
of  i>eople  were  turned  from  the  worship  of 
dumb  Idols  to  the  fear  of  God.  Wbiic  wulilng 
an.iiously  for  commuuicaiion  from  borne,  not 
daring  to  add  lu  the  financial  burden  of  the 
Society  by  further  outlay  without  the  expi'ess 
permission  of  Ihe  Commillcu.  a  small  liox  or 
imckei  was  waslicd  on  shore  and  banded  to  Mr. 
riiruer.  It  was  found  lo  cimtiiin  a  letter 
authorizing  tlie  missionaries  to  commence  a. 
mission  on  Haabai  without  dciny.  llie  vessel 
tliat  bore  Ibat  letter,  a  schooner  from  Sydney, 
bad  foundered  at  sea  and  all  on  hoard  were  lost. 
It  is  said  that  neitlier  tbe  vessel,  nor  ciew,  nor 
any  of  the  cargo  were  ever  seen  or  beard  of 
again;  liial  letter  alone  escaped  tbe  general 
wreck,  and  was  cast  on  shore  just  nt  Ibe  right 
place  and  time.  Mr  and  Mr«.  Thomas  in)- 
inedintely  started  for  tbeir  new  sphere  of  labor, 
and  reached  Lifuka,  one  of  tbe  Haabai  Islauds, 
after  a  stormy  and  dangerous  vuvage,  January 
30th.  leao.  A  native  teacher  baif  bcin  pn.'- 
viously  sent  to  tbis  group  to  instruct  the  people 
as  best  be  could  in  tbe  truths  which  be  liiui- 
Ecir  bad  just  learned.  Mr.  Thomas  was  glad  to 
find  that  tlie  efforts  of  tbis  i)ioiieer  evanjjelisl 
bad  not  been  In  vain.  Out  of  eigliteeu  inhnhiied 
islands,  all  but  three  bail  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Many  bouses,  formei'ly  sacred  to  Idol 
gods,  were  either  used  as  common  dwellings  or 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Tlie 
king  took  five  of  Ibe  principal  idols  and  hung 


them  up  by  tlie  neck  in  one  of  the  principal 
houses,  that  the  people  might  see  tliiit  the,r 
were  "  all  dead."    The  people  were  auxious  lo 


for  him  to  do;  the  people  were  "absolutely 
ignorant  and  required  instruction.  Ail  that 
Ihe5'  knew  was  Ibat  tliey  were  wrong,  and  there 
was  one  amocig  them  who  could  set  them 
right.  On  the  day  following  bis  arrival  (the 
Sabbalb)  Mr.  Thomas  preached  to  about  three 
hundred  pei'sons,  and  from  that  time  on  Ibe 
work  prospered.  Schools  were  opened,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tliomas  and  Peter  were  con- 
slanlly  engaged  in  teaching  the  crowds  of 
people  who  caine  together  for  Inslruction — 
no  easy  task,  even  with  the  aid  of  books  and 


every  twok  bad  to  be  written  with  tbe  pen.  the 
difllcultles  were  Increased  a  bundred-fold.  Still 
they  toiled  on,  preaching,  leaching,  and  tnius- 
lating.  Hundreilsotyonngpeopiesoon  learned 
lo  read  their  own  language  with  Huency,  and 
native  leacliere  were  trained  lo  take  part  in  the 
work,  which  floiirislicd  in  all  lis  depnrtmenis. 

In  1831  three  missionaries  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  through  their  united  labora  the  mis- 
sion was  greatly  streiigtbcned;  many  were 
added  to  the  church,  and  the  work  of  educa- 
tion still  further  advanced  among  the  people. 
Many  of  those  educated  in  the  mission  sch<ioIs 
beeame  teacliers,  and  wilh  tlieir  aid  the  worlt 
was  extended  to  the  islands  of  the  group  which 
bad  not  yet  received  Cbrietiauity. 
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Vavau.— As  hns  lieen  staled,  the  chief  of 
this  iaiaud  retgucsied  ilmt  a  uiissionniy  might 
be  seut  to  Ibem  early  in  the  history  of  iiie 
mission      FindiDg   tliat   he   could  not  be  sup- 

!)lied  with  a  teaclier.  he  turned  again  to  his 
dolsi  but  in  1881  Kiu^  Gi^orge  of  Hnabai,  a  man 
of  remarkable  iutelhgence  aod  strong  Cliris- 
tian  chftracter,  visited  Yavau,  and  after  much 

Eersuasion  the  chief,  nuan,  agreed  to  give  up 
is  idols.  His  mauuer  of  doing  so  was  uuiquet. 
Having  given  orders  that  seven  of  his  principal 
idols  should  be  bi'ougbt  out  of  their  house  and 
placed  in  a  row,  he  stood  in  front  of  them  and 
addressed  themtbus:  "1  have  brought  you  hej« 
to  prove  jou,  and  I  tell  you  hefoiehand  what 
I  am  about  to  do,  that  you  may  be  without  ex- 
cuse." Tlien  to  the  first  one  he  said:  "  If  you 
are  a  god,  rvin  away,  or  I  sliall  burn  you  In 
the  tire  I  have  prepared!"  The  god  made  no 
attempt  to  escape,  nor  did  tlie  otliers,  when 
epoken  to  in  ttie  same  vray.  As  none  of  them 
tan,  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  sncred 
houses  should  be  set  on  hre.  His  commands 
were  promptly  obeyed,  and  cighieeo  temples 
with  their  gods  were  burned  to  ashes,  illany 
of  the  people,  greatly  troubled  at  the  icing's 
Impious  conduct,  as  tbey  considered  it,  sat 
trembling  aud  silent  to  watch  the  result.  The 
expected  awful  calamity  not  occurring,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  tttat  their  gods  must  l>e 
liars  after  all,  and  tliey  too  Joined  the  "pray- 
ing people."  Two  native  teachers  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  Vavau,  and  Mr.  and  Airs. 
Cross  were  appointed  to  talte  cliarge  of  the 
work.  Upon  the  Toynge  tliither  tiieir  vessel 
was  shipwrecked;  Mrs.  Cross  was  drowned, 
and  Iier  husband  was  cast  upon  a  desolate 
island,  from  which  he  was  i-escued  by  a  canoe 
from  Tonga.  Embarking  a  second  time,  he 
readied  Vavau  in  safety.  His  labors  and  the 
unwearied  exeitions  of  those  who  joined  or 
succeeded  him  were  riclilv  blessed,  and  a 
woiiderfnl  change  was  eHected  in  Ihe  whole 
group.  Idcil-worship  was  totally  abandoned, 
native  churches  were  organized,  and  schools 
established.  The  progress  of  the  mission  here 
&nd  in  all  the  Friendly  Islands  was  greatly  aided 
hy  the  arrival  of  a  prmting-presa  from  England, 
Great  were  the  surprise  aud  delight  of  the 
natives  of  Tonga  when  they  saw  with  what 
rapidity  and  neatness  copies  of  school'books 
and  otlier  publicatioDS  were  raulliplied  by  the 
mysterious  uiachine.  Crowds  of  people  eager 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  press  in  motion  besieged 
theprinliuK-office.  and  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
the  first  sheets  which  were  slnick  oft  were 
distributed,    lu  1833  Finau  died,  leaving  Ihe 

tivernmeiit  of  Vavnii  to  King  George  of 
aabai.  To  Haaliai  and  Yavau  was  soon  added 
the  dominion  of  Tonga,  and  George  thus  be- 
came king  of  tlie  Friendly  Islands— a  circum- 
stance very  favorable  to  the  development  and 
establishment  of  Christisniiy,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  superior  judgment  and  ability,  and  of  un- 
wavering Ciirisllan  principle.  B^  his  Chris- 
tian foi-bearance  and  the  pacific  influcoce  of 
the  missionaries  the  last  enemies  of  Chrisiianily 
— a  bniid  of  men  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ton^a, 
who  wem  encouraged  in  their  tjitter  opposition 
to  the  king  and  the  missioiiuries  by  abandoned 
Europeans  who  liad  settled  among  tiiem — were 
overcome,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  gi'oup 
of  (he  Friendly  Islands  became  at  least  nomi- 
nally Ciiristlan,  Seeing  the  daugei'  that  Chris- 
iiauity  might   become  a  mere  profession,  the 


missionaries  most  earnestly  desired  a  special 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  aud  their  prayei-s  were 
answered  in  1834  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
ably revivals  ever  known,  in  which  thousands 
of  peisons  were  truly  converted,  as  was  shown 
in  their  after  life.  From  this  period  the  history 
of  the  stations  in  Vavau  and  Haabai,  and  very 
soon  after  in  Tonga  also,  was  that  of  regulaily 
organized  Christian  churches,  the  whole  of  tlie 
population  professing  Christianity.  For  mimy 
years  the  mission  depended  for  its  supplies 
npou  the  precarious  aud  uncertain  visits  of 
trading-vessels  from  the  Australian  colonies,  or 
upon  the  occasional  charter  of  boats  to  convey 
goods  to  the  stations.  To  improve  this  very 
trying  condition  of  things  the  committee 
provided  a  vessel  expressly  for  the  service  of 
the  missions,  and  in  September,  1B80.  the 
"  Trixton,"  fitted  out  for  a  four  years' voyage 
among  the  islands,  sailed  from  England,  hav- 
ing on  board  twenly-six  persons,  chiefly  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families,  appointed  to  stations 
in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  Fiji.  After  four  years  of  useful 
seiTlce,  the  "lrixton"was  succeeded  by  the 
more  commodious  "John  Wesley,"  whose 
periodical  visits  to  the  different  stations  were 
occasions  of  great  joy  to  the  missionaiies  and 
their  people,  great  comfort  to  the  mission 
'      "■   I.    and    „ 

A  second  "John 
took  the  place  of  the  first,  whicli  v/as  wrecked 
on  Haabai. 

At  all  the  stations  on  the  Friendly  Islands 
special  attention  Is  given  to  educational  work. 
High-schools  are  numerous,  and  the  training 
institution  at  Nukuolofa  has  developed  into 
Tubon  College,— in  honor  of  King  George 
Tubon, — whose  course  of  study  embraces  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chem- 
istiy,  history,  geography,  Scrfpturehistory,and 
theology. 

The  liberality  of  these  islanders  hns  always 
been  remarkable,  aud  iu  18T0  the  mission  had 
become  not  only  self-supporting,  but  also  a 
lar^e  contributor  lo  the  funds  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society.  A  second  revival  was  experienced  at 
Haakil  in  1869,  and  in  1870  it  was  coufldently 
asserted  that  there  was  not  one  heathen  remain- 
ing on  any  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 

Samoa.— The  Wesleyan  Society  undertook 
work  in  Samoa  in  1885;  its  early  cffoits  were 
attended  with  great  success  and  the  work  has 
continued  to  prospei',  comprising  now  several 
stations^  which  are  carried  on,  as  are  Ihe  oilier 
missions  of  the  South  Seas,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Australian  Conference. 

Fiji. —One  of  the  resullsof  the  revival  in  tlie 
Friendly  Islands  in  1884  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  mission  to  Fiji,  which  was  under- 
taken by  the  missionaries  (one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Wnlkin,  went  lo  England  lo  plead  there  Ihe 
cause  of  "  poor  Fiji"),  seconded  by  King  George 
and  some  other  zealous  disciples  from  Tonga. 
The  Fijiaos  at  that  time  were  atrocious  canni- 
bals. Instancesof  this  most  appalling  and  bar- 
baric feature  of  heathenism,  shocking  and 
revolting. enough,  have  been  known  to  occur  iu 
New  Zealand,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  other 
Islands,  hut  Fiji  earned  for  itself  Ihe  greatest 
notoriety  for  this  abomination;  and.  In  Addition, 
war,  polygamv,  adultery,  murder,  suicide,  de- 
cepiion,  fraud,  theft,  aud  many  other  crimes 
wliich  caunot  be  named,  were  prevalent  among 
the  natives.    To  these  people  a  miaaion  was 
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commenced  in  Oclober,  1835.  wLen  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Cargill,  -wiili  Ibeir  families,  several 
converted  Friendly  Islanders,  and  a  few  Fijiana 
returning  to  their  own  country,  embarked  in  a 
small  schooner,  the  "  Blaekuird."  for  wLose 
arrival  from  Australia  lliey  had  been  waiting 
since  Starch.  Landing  at  Luliemba,  tbey  com- 
menced the  work  destiued  to  be  so  hard  and 
perilous,  but  also  so  blessed.  Many  and  fierce 
were  the  conflicts  which  these  brave  mission- 
aries and  Ihose  who  came  after  them  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  prevalence  of  war,  cauuibai- 
ism.  and  superstition.  Perhaps  Ihere  never  was 
another  such  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, Iruthanderror.  as  that  whirh  took  place  in 
tbe  course  of  the  Fiji  Mission;  but  the  mission- 
aries persevered  and  pushed  forward  their  noble 
enterprise  with  a  moral  heroism  beyond  all 
praise,  and  they  had  their  reward  in  Ihe  victory 
wliich  crowned  their  effort  sat  last.  From  point 
to  point,  from  island  lo  island,  they  extended 
their  work,  the  results  of  which  are  indicated 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  Fiji  as  it  now  is;  "f^tvatige 
indeed  is  the  change  which  has  come  over 
these  isles  since  (Irst  Alessrs.  Cargill  and  Cross, 
Wesleynu  missionaries,  landed  here  in  lite  year 
1835,  resolved  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  to 
bring  the  gospel  to  these  ferocious  cannibals. 
Imagine  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  two  white 
men,  without  any  visible  protection,  landing  iu 
the  midst  of  these  bloodthirsty  hordes,  whose 
unknown  language  they  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance lo  master,  and  day  after  day  witnessing 
such  scenes  as  chill  one's  bkiod  even  to  hear 
about.  Many  such  have  been  described  lo  me 
by  eve- witnesses. 

"  Slow  and  disheartening  was  their  labor  for 
many  years;  yet  so  well  has  that  little  leaven 
worked  th'it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kal 
Tholos,  the  wild  highlunders  who  still  hold  out 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  eijrhty  inhab- 
ited isles  have  all  abjured  cannibalism  and  other 
frightful  customs,  and  have  lolued  (i.e.  em- 
braced Christianity)  in  such  good  earnest  as  may 
well  put  10  shame  many  more  civilized  nntions. 

"  I  often  wish  that  some  of  the  cavillers  who 
are  forever  sneering  al  Christian  missions  could 
see  something  of  their  results  in  these  isles. 
But  fiist  they  would  have  to  recall  the  Fiji  of 
ten  years  ago,  when  every  man's  hand  was 
against  his  neighbor,  and  the  land  had  no  rest 
from  barbarous  intertribal  wars,  in  which  the 
foe,  without  respect  lo  age  or  sex,  were  looked 
upon  as  so  much  beef,  the  prisoners  deliberately 
fattened  for  the  slaughter;  dead  bodies  dug  up 
that  had  been  burlea  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
that  could  only  be  cooked  in  the  form  of  pud- 
dings; limbs  cut  off  fiom  living  men  and 
women,  and  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  presence 
of  the  victim,  who  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  dig  the  oven  and  cut  the  lirewood  for 
the  purpose;  and  this  not  only  in  time  of  war, 
when  such  atrocity  might  be  deemed  less  inex- 
cusable, but  in  time  of  peace  also,  lo  gratify 
the  caprice  or  the  appetite  of  the  moment. 

"  Think  of  the  sick  burned  alive;  the  array 
of  widows  who  were  deliberately  strangled  on 
the  death  of  any  great  man;  the  living  victims 
who  were  buried  beside  every  post  of  a  chief's 
new  house,  and  must  needs  stand  clasping  it, 
while  the  earth  was  gradually  heaped  over  their 
devoted  beads;  or  those  who  were  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  act  as  roll- 
ers when  a  chief  launched  a  new  canoe,  and 
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thus  doomed  toadenlhofexcruclatingagony;— 
a  time  when  there  was  not  the  slightest  security 
for  life  and  property,  and  no  man  knew  how 
quickly  his  own  hour  of  doom  might  come; 
when  whole  villages  were  depopulated  simply 
to  supply  their  neighbors  wjlh  fresh  meat! 
Just  think  of  all  this,  and  of  the  change  which 
has  been  wrought,  and  then  just  imagine  while 
men  who  can  sneer  at  mii^onary  work  the 
way  they  do.  Now  you  may  pass  from  isle  to 
Isle,  certain  everywhere  to  flna  the  same  cordial 
reception  from  k'indly  men  and  women.  Every 
village  on  the  eighty  inhabited  isles  has  built 
foriiself  a  tidy  church,  and  a  good  house  for 
its  teacher  or  native  minister,  for  whom,  also, 
the  village  provides  food  and  clothing,  Cao 
you  realize  that  there  are  nine  hundred  Wes- 
leyan  churches  in  Fiji,  at  every  one  of  which 
the  frequent  services  are  crowded  by  devout 
congregations:  that  the  schools  are  well  at- 
tended; and  that  the  first  sound  which  greets 
your  ear  at  dawn,  and  the  last  at  niglit,  is  tbat 
of  hymn -singing,  and  most  fervent  worship, 
rising  from  each  dwelling  at  the  hour  of  family 
prayer  ? 

"What  these  people  may  become  afler  much 
contact  with  the  common  run  of  white  men  we 
cannot,  of  course. tell, though  we  may  unhappily 
guess.     At  present  Ihej  '     '       '    ■      ■ 

and  devout  Christians,  i 
fur  their  teachers  and  the  message  they  bring, 
and  only  anxious  to  yield  all  obedience.  .  .  . 
It  is  painfully  suggestive  to  know  that  the  thing 
chiefly  deprecated  by  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  people  at  heart  is  tlieir  acquiring  Eng- 
lish, or  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  foreigners." 

The  thrilling  story  of  how  this  mighty  work 
was  accomplislied — than  which  no  part  is  more 
thrilling  than  the  share  taken  in  It  bythe  na- 
tives of  the  Friendly  Islands  who  came  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Fijians — we  are  compelled, 
from  want  of  space,  to  leave  untold:  but  surely 
in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  there  Is 
sothing  more  wonderful  than  the  transforma- 
tion of  these  savages  through  the  power  of  Ihe 
gospel,  nothing  more  touching  than  their  readi- 
ness to  receive,  and  their  eagerness  to  make 
known,  that  gospel  to  those  who  know  It  not. 

Mission  -io  New  Britain,— As  the  mission 
to  Fiji  was  the  outgrowth  of  Ibe  work  for  the 
Friendly  Islands,  so  from  Fiji  has  gone  forth 
the  first  effort  to  carry  the  gospel  to  lie  desper- 
ate cannibals  of  New  Britain.  In  June.  1875, 
the  idea  of  this  mission  was  first  sug^esied;  and 
the  missionary,  Mr.  Brown,  after  fully  explain- 
ing to  all  the  native  teachers  the  imminent 
dangers  it  involved,  asked  if  there  were  any 
among  them  who  would  volunteer  for  the  work. 
The  response  was  mostcordial;  and  niuebrave, 
determined  men  (seven  of  whom  were  married, 
and  their  wives  true  helpmeets  in  this  great 
work)  announced  their  wish  to  undertake  it. 
On  hearing  of  this  the  English  consul  consid- 
ered it  his  duty  to  summon  these  teachers  and 
lay  before  them  in  darkest  colors  the  dangers 
they  were  about  to  incur  from  the  climate  and 
cannibals,  and  the  almost  inevitable  fate  that 
awaited  them  should  they  persist  in  their  rash 
determination.  They  replied  that  tbey  had 
counted  the  cost  and  were  ready  to  accept  all 
risks.  One,  acting  as  spokesman  for  all,  said; 
"We  are  all  of  one  mind.  We  know  what 
those  islands  are.  We  have  given  ourselves  to 
this  work.  If  we  get  killed,  well;  if  we  live, 
well.     We  have  bad  everything  explained  to 
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iia,  and  Know  tbe  danger.  We  sie  niJIing  to 
eo."  Tbey  added  Ihat  all  daubers  had  becru 
fully  set  before  them  by  tbe  missiouaries,  imd 
(bat  (hey  bad  determined  to  go  because  of  ilieir 
own  nish  lo  mnke  known  tbe  gospel  of  Cbrist 
lo  the  people  of  other  isles.  Tbe  native  teach- 
ers in  Fiji  rcceivea  enkry  of  £10  per  anuum,  aud 
are  supplied  with  food  by  the  sclKiliirs.  These 
men  t'csigned  all  claim  to  any  definitei^alaiy,  giv- 
ing tbemaelves  as  volunteers,  wiiboiii  even  ihe 
cerlainly  of  daily  bread,  resolved  to  face  what- 
ever lifti'dsLipa  might  lie  before  them  With 
sonieihiugmorc  t  ban  the  zeal  of  tbe  early  suIdIs 
(for  we  never  hear  that  they  went  tolive  amongst 
canniJmls),  this  t>and  of  lirave  men  set  sail  in 
the  "John  Wesley,"  Mr.  Brown  having  left  bis 
wife  and  children  in  Kew  Zealand.  Some  time 
afier,  just  as  a  fresh  detachment  of  leachers 
was  iiboiii  to  sinrt  tor  New  Brilain,  tbedistreas- 
iug  tidiugB  reached  Fiji  that  four  of  the  first 
parly  had  been  treacherously  murdered  and 
euLi'U  by  tbe  cannibal  people  of  the  Duke  of 
York  Island,  on  which  they  with  Iheir  wives 
and  little  ones  had  settled  in  tbe  bope  of  form- 
ing a  separate  mission.  The  murdeiers  threat- 
ened also  lo  kill  and  eat  the  widowsnnd  orphans, 
and  urged  the  natives  of  New  Britain  likewise 
lo  dispose  of  their  teachers,  especially  tbe 
while  missionary.  The  latter,  being  a  Christian 
of  ibe  muscular  type,  deemed  it  wise,  once  tor 
all,  lo  teach  these  murderers  that  Ibe  shedding 


I'liteciiists.  be  crossed  over  to  the  offending 
i-esciied  Ibe  widows  and  oi-phans,  and  routed 
Ihe  horde  of  f^avages.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  tlie  deteiroination  of  tbe  new  teacbet^  was 
unshaken.  Oneof  Ihewiveawas  asked  whether 
she  still  inteuded  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
B  scene  of  so  great  danger.  Shereplled:  "lam 
lihe  ihe  outrigger  of  a  canoe— where  the  canoe 
j.'-oes.  there  you  will  find  the  outrigger."  Later 
on  Mr.  Brown  returned  to  New  Zealand  to  an- 
nounce that  the  mission  was  fairly  established, 
and  to  see  his  family;  his  wife,  l>ein^  of  one 
mind  with  him,  resolved  to  return  wttb  him. 
Pliiciug  tbe  elder  cbildreo  at  school,  and  taking 
only  their  little  baby  with  them,  they  slopped  at 
Hji  to  enlist  fresh  volunteers,  and  then  quietly 
sailed  away  on  their  eiTand  of  mercy— their  de- 
parture  hardly  exciting  a  passing  comment;  but 
there  is  small  doubt  that  their  work  will  leave 
an  enduring  mark  on  the  history  of  the  Paclflc 
Isles.  In  1886  missionary  meetings  were  held 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tbe  mission, 
and  £50  were  contributed  lo  tbe  funds  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society.  A  small  seed,  from  which 
greater  things  will  surely  grow.  Portions  of 
Scripture,  gospel  lessons,  hymn-books,  and 
catechisms  have  been  prepared  in  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  New  Britain  language,  and  have 
given  a  great  impetus  to  Ibe  work.  Loud  and 
urgent  are  the  calls  for  help.  None  but  those 
who  met  and  bandied  ll.  lived  in  its  midst,  and 
have  seen  ita  working,  can  know  how  fearful, 
bow  dark,  how  repulsive,  cruel,  and  wretched 
is  heathenism;  and  none  but  those  can  fully  un- 
derstand the  earnestness  of  this  cry  for  help. 

India.— The  origin  of  the  mission  to  Ceylon 
has  been  already  indicated.  It  was  not  until 
Dr.  Coke  had  offered  himself  for  this  mission, 
1  bad  promised  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
.  . .Q  ,[jg  HniQUQt  of 
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enterprise,  and  to  send  out  at  the  close  of  tbe 
year  Dr.  Coke  and  six  young  missionaries.  As 
IS  well  known,  Dr.  Coke  died  on  tbe  voyage, 
and  was  buried  at  sea.  His  young  colleagues, 
ibus  left  without  their  head,  had  a  difQcult  task 
before  them,  but  upon  I'ea^hiug  Ceylon  tbey 
were  kindly  received  by  Ihe  governor,  luid 
several  places  were  named  to  them  as  greatly  in 
need  of  the  gospel,  and  of  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  native  children.  It  was  decided  to  open 
stations  at  Colombo,  Galle,  and  Matuia,  in  the 
south  among  those  of  the  native  population  who 
speak  SinhaJese,  aud  at  Jafina  and  Batticaloa 
in  Ibe  north,  where  the  Tamil  language  waa  in 
common  uae.  In  a  very  shoit  time,  i<uch  was 
their  zeal  in  studying  the  language,  the  mission- 
aries were  able  lo  preach  to  the  natives,  and 
also  ta  Dutch  and  Portuguese  colonists.  Schools 
were  organized,  a  printing- press  was  set  up  at 
Colombo,  a  Sinhalese  grammar  and  diction- 
ary were  pi'cpared,  and  the  work  flourished  in 
all  ils  depariinenis,  literary,  evangelical,  and 
educatioDuI.  In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, important  stations  were  establislLed  in 
Southern  Ceylon  at  Negombo,  Kandy,  Ciillura, 
Pautura,  Seedua,  Morotio,  Wellewatta,  and 
othei-  places;  while  in  North  Ceylon,  wliere  the 
Tamil  language  had  been  conquered  and 
several  native  leachei-s  trained  for  the  work, 
chapels  and  schools  were  established  not  only 
in  the  villages  adjacent  lo  Jaffna,  but  also  at 
places  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  were 
aftei'wards  occupied  as  separate  stations.  As 
tbe  work  requii'ed.  missionaries  were  sent  from 
England,  and  the  unwearied  effoils  put  forth 
were  rewarded  with  abundant  success. 

Madras.  In  1617  a  Wesleyan  mission  was 
commenced  at  Madras,  which  has  ever  since 
been  zealously  maintained,  and  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  people  through  its  evan- 
gelical and  educational  departments.  A  very 
important  and  useful  feature  of  tbe  latter  Is  the 

firls'  school.  Olber  stations  of  Ihe  Society  in 
udia  are  at  St.  Thomas  Mount,  Negapatam, 
Manaragoody,  Tricbinopoly.  Melnatiam,  War- 
riore,  Trivaloor,  and  Caroor.  A  very  impor- 
tant  Indian  Mission  has  its  headquarters  at  Ban- 
galore. It  embraces  many  chapels,  schools, 
and  a  fine  printing  establishment.  Seringapa- 
tam  and  the  city  of  Mysore  are  included  in  the 
I^sore  District.  At  Calcutta  and  Lucknow 
Wesleyan  missions  have  been  established,  for 
tbe  benefit  of  Knglish  soldiers  and  also  the  na- 
tive population.  At  Boml)ay.  the  Mauritius 
(included  in  the  India  Missions),  and  some  other 

Joints,  missions  were  commenced  and  hope- 
ully  carried  on  for  a  time,  but  were  afierwards 
relinquished, 

Chisa.- In  1853  Mr.  Piercy,  who  had  for 
some  time  labored  in  China  at  his  own  expense. 
ofl'ered  his  services  lo  Ihe  Wesleyan  Society, 
was  accepted  by  (hem,  and  appointed  to  Canton, 
where  be  remained  until  tbe  war  between  Eng- 
land and  China  forced  him,  with  other  mission- 
aries, lo  lake  refuge  in  Macao,  During  the  two 
years  spent  (here  he  conlinued  tbe  study  of  the 
language  with  unabated  zeal,  and  upon  the 
restoruHon  of  peace,  in  1858,  reoccupied  Canton 
as  a  station  of  Ihe  Society.  In  1860,  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  lecaey  intended  expressly  for  the 
India  and  China  missions,  the  Committee  was 
enabled  to  largely  extend  its  work.  The  Ptaff 
of  workers  wasincreaaed  in  numbers,  and  a  new 
station  was  commenced  at  Fatsban.  In  1863  a 
mission  for  North  China  waaeslablished  at  Han- 
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kow.  Ill  addilioii  to  the  usual  ilepavtmeals  of 
evitugelical  auci  educational  work,  n  meilicat 
mlssjoo  has  been  commenced,  and  ia  proving 
ilselE  a  most  important  factor  in  the  success  uE 
the  enterprise.  As  at  present  constituted,  tbe 
Cliina  Missiou  includes  the  districts  of  Canton 
("East"  and  "Wcjl")  and  Wuehang.  both 
TOmprlsing  many  out-.-intions.  Uispensavy  vrork 
i^  now  an  important  I'lcment  of  Itm  Canton  Dis- 
trict also. 

With  the  mention  only  of  one  more  very 
important  enterprise,  its  "Army  and  Navy 
Work,"  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we 
close  our  account  of  the  Wesieynii  Missionary 
Society. 

West,  Henrj-  S.,  b.  Bingliamton.  N.  Y., 
U,  S.  A.,  January  2Iat,  1837;  studied  at  Yale 
Coll^je,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Siirgeons,  New  York  Ciiy;  practised  medicine 
for  some  jean  in  Bingiianiton;  sailed  as  a 
mia.«iouary  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  SI.  Janunrj  17th, 
1859,  for  the  mission  to  the  Armenians  of  Tur- 
key. He  spent  most  of  bis  missionary  life  at 
Sivas.  but  his  influence  was  widely  extended. 
He  visited  the  United  Btates  in  1868  for  the 
healib  of  his  faniily,biit  returned  to  Turkey  the 
following  vear.  While  attending  one  of  tbe 
poor  families  in  Bivas  he  contracted  from  tbem 
tbe  typhus  fever,  which,  complicated  with 
paeumonia,  resulted  in  his  death.  Dr.  Barn um 
of  Harpoot  wrote  :  "  Dr.  West  was  a  noble, 
cbeerfui,  kind,  unGelSsb  man.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  skill  in  bis  profession.  I  presume  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  others  to  say  that  there  la 
probably  no  physician  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
who  enjoyed  an  equal  reputation  among  the 
people.  He  was  withal,  and  best  of  all.  an 
bumble,  sincere,  and  earnest  Christian.  In  ad- 
.  dltion  to  his  professional  services,  be  trained 
quite  a  tjody  of  native  physicians  in  a  region 
cursed  with  ignorant  quacks.  One  of  his  stu- 
dents is  a  physician  In  Harpoot.  He  is  equal  In 
the  average  of  his  profession  in  America,  and  is 
the  only  trustworthy  doctor  wifbtn  a  hundred 
miles.  When  he  was  examined  in  Constanti- 
nople by  the  faculty  of  the  Government  Medical 
Oollege'for  a  diploma,  bis  examiners  said :  '  The 
Turliisb  Government  ia  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
West  for  educating  so  many  young  men,  and  so 
well,  for  the  medical  profession.'"  "He  attained 
an  eminence  reached  by  comparatively  few  in 
his  profession.  The  almost  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  surgical  operations  which  be  has  per- 
formed hftve  given  him  celebrity,  not  only  In 
the  East,  but  also  in  Europe  and  America.  His 
lilhotomic  operations  reached  tbe  number  of  150 
or  more,  of  which  scarcely  half  a  doaen  resulted 
unfavorably;  and  other  operations  were  numer- 
oas  in  proportion.  The  blind  eyes  he  has 
o[>ened  are  past  counting;  the  crippled,  the  de- 
formed, the  sick  from  various  diseases,  wlio 
have  been  relieved  by  him,  if  all  assembled 
would  make  a  great  host.  Mucb  the  larger  por- 
tion of  these  cases  were  attended  without  pay, 
and  all  earnings  from  patients  able  to  pay  were 
turned  over  to  tbe  treasury  of  the  Board.  He 
received  personally  nothing  but  his  regular 
salary,  yet  many  a  case  which  be  attended 
would,  in  America,  bave  brought  him  hun- 
dreds, even  Ibousands,  of  dollars.  Wherever  he 
went,  the  diseased,  the  halt,  tbe  lame,  tbe  blind 
thronged  him.  The  natives  remarked,  '  He  is 
like  Jesus.'  Pashas  and  great  men  would  bumble 
themselves  to  secure  the  help  of  this  plain,  un- 
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pretending  physician.  The  ignorant  would  get 
his  prescriptions  and  hang  theni  about  their 
necks  as  charms,  or  dissolve  the  papers  in  water 
and  drink  tbem,  hoping  for  healing  elllcacy. 
His  simplicity  and  fnltbliilncss  were  admiralite. 
Without  hesitation  be  would  lay  bis  ear  for 
auscultation  on  chests  so  foul  aua  squalid  that 
native  doctors  shrank  from  them.  He  never 
flinched  in  duty,  and  never  showed  a  nervous 
hand  in  tbe  most  dilBcult  operations.  When 
eiber  was  about  to  bt'  administered  before  the 
operation,  thedoctor  would  call  upon  some  gray - 
headed  native  in  Ibc  company  to  offer  pmyer, 
then  coolly  give  the  ether,  take  the  knife  and 
proceed. 
'■  Dr.  West's  special  duty  was  the  cnre  of  tlie 
sickness,  and  he  uever  shrunk 


familiar  to  biin  on  account  of  these  travels. 
The  mission  fell  bereaved  and  downcast  at  his 
loss.— Who  now  will  biave  sloriuand  wind  and 
winter  suow,  wolf,  Circassians,  and  Koords, 
on  wild  mountain  and  de.solnte  plain,  to  minister 


meetings  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  in  addition  ti 
his  medical  practice,  he  did  more  than  atiy  c 
of  us  in  pastoral  work  and  couversati<m.     1 


We§l  Inilleit.— This  group  of  islands  ex- 
tends in  a  rude  bow-like  form  from  the  coast 
of  Florida,  U.  S.  A.,  lo  the  coast  of  Vene/.uela 
in  South  America.  The  larger  ami  more  fni- 
portant  islands  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
gi-eat  European  nations,  with  the  exception  of 
two  republics,  nuil  this  political  division  will 
be  followed  in  the  more  detailed  account  of  tbu 
islands,  while  some  fuels  which  are  true  of  all 
will  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  speciiic  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  English.  Dauish,  Dutch,  SiHiu- 
tsh,  or  French  possessions. 

The  population  of  these  islands  is  composed 
of  Europeans  and  Anierlcaus.  togethiT  with 
Kegmea  and  other  Africima,  Hiiurus  un<1  Chi- 
nese. Diversity  of  tongue,  of  cbarncier.  and  of 
life  is  consequently  so  gi-cai  that  there  is  little 


From  tlie  second  visit  of  Coiumbiis  until 
wltliin  the  present  century  these  islands  bave 
been  the  scene  of  sorrow  and  oppression.  lu 
the  years  just  subsequent  lo  their  discovery, 
evil  of  the  most  prouounced  character  was  the 
business  of  tiie  men  who  invaded  tliese  shores. 


iborigines.     Hardly  a  trace  of  them  is  _ .      _. 
be  found. 

Thou  the  Islands  became  the  battlefields  of  the 
rival  powers  of  Europe.  The  watct^  were  dyed 
rei.1  wiih  human  blood;  many  an  earihly  para- 
dise was  changed  to  n  scene  of  desolation,  grim 
and  bare.  In  the  early  llmi-s  of  Biftish  oi'cu- 
pancythe  streets  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
wilds  of  Irulaud,  were  the  scenes  of  many 
crimes  peculiar  to  that  age,  for  women  were 
stolen  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  lo  supply 


terril)le  algidficance,  and  pnlillcal  enemies  and 
many  others  were  forced  n^inst  their  will  lo 
spend  their  remniuing  days  in  a  second  Botany 
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Bay  in  the  western  seas.  Piracy  was  rife,  and 
llie  commerce  of  Euroiie  suffered  from  the 
mnrauding  bucenneers,  who  smarttd  from  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  itud  retaliated  on  llie 
innocent  ns  well  as  tlie  guilty.  The  slave  trade 
hiid  its  oilgiu  here,  and  liie  hardly  less  cruel 
inipormtion  oC  coolies  liaa  left  Its  curse  on  the 
Innds.  The  occupation  of  Ihe  West  Indies  has 
afforded  the  material  for  a  black  chapter  in  ilie 
history  of  tlie  conqiiesis  of  European  uatlons. 
Harmless  savages  were  put  to  death  Inthe  name 
of  Christ.  Into  this  moral  sewer  was  swept  ilje 
refuse  of  Europe.  Hundreds  of  Hindus  and 
Chinese  were  lured  to  this  iaod  of  faithless  pro- 
mises. The  AfricHD  was  dragged  here  only  to 
die  of  peslilence.  Is  it  strange  that  these  lands 
should  have  been  sunk  to  the  lowest  depthsof  sin 
and  degradation  f  No  wonder  that  the  burden  of 
debt  u'hlch  weighs  down  Ibe  different  adminis- 
trations is  the  despair  of  statesmen. 

Patient  and  heroic  hands  early  planted  the 
gospel  iu  tliis  miry  soil.  From  the  earliest  time 
when  Christians  saw  the  image  of  God  in  the 
sable  body,  to  the  present  day,  the  conflict  be- 
tween tlie  forces  of  good  and  the  powers  of  evil 
has  been  fierce  and  biller.  Prejudices  of  the 
wliile  and  superstitions  of  the  black  races 
united  to  i-ender  the  work  excessively  diflicult. 
The  faithful  preacher  of  Christ  was  never  free 
from  all  the  persecutions  that  malignity  and 
haired  could  devise  or  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion suggest.  Even  his  own  race  insulted,  beat, 
and  imprisoned  the  missionary,  and  the  people 
be  came  to  succor  betrayed  hitn  into  the  bands 

The  results  which  arenow  seen  iu  the  islands 
are  but  additional  proof  that  tbegospel  is  suited 
alike  to  the  moral  and  the  immoral,  to  the  wise 
and  tbc  foolish,  lo  tbe  black  as  well  as  to  the 

British  West  Jmlies.— TheBahamas.— 
These  are  nineteen  inhabited  and  many  unin- 
habited islands  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. The  total  area  Is  5,430  square  miles,  Tlie 
priucipal  islands  are :  New  Providence,  which, 
with  the  capital,  Nassau  (q.v.),  is  well  known  as 
the  home  of  buccaneers,  pirates,  and  blockade- 
runners,  and  San  Salvador,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ialand  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  hut 
that  honor  is  disputed  in  favorof  Watlings.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  island  are  quite  a  number  of 
Intelligent  Africans.  Eleuthem  (q.v.)  is  over 
200  miles  long.  Abaco  is  tbe  most  northerly  isl- 
and, and  has  a  Icngtb  of  90  miles.  Andros  is 
tbe  largest  of  tbe  group,  with  a  leneth  of  90 
miles,  and  40  miles  across  at  its  widest  cji't. 
The  reuiaioing  islands  are:  Great  Babama,  Har- 
bor Island,  Long  Island,  Mayaguaiia,  Qreat 
Jnagua,  Ragged  Island,  Rum  Cay,  Forttiue  Isl- 
and] Exiima,  Crooked  Island.  Biinlnis,  .A.ck- 
lin's,  and  Beny.  The  total  population  in  1881 
was  43,531,  of  whom  11,000  were  whiles.  In 
1888  it  was  48,000,  Tlie  goventnieot  is  in  tbe 
hands  of  a  governor  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  an 
Assembly  of  S9  representatives. 

M(K»mit. — Boon  after  the  occupation  of  the 
islands  by  tbe  English,  the  C'hurcli  of  England 
formed  each  island  into  a  parish,  and  a  bishop 
was  appointed  in  1861.  There  are  now  about 
ao  clergymen.  The  Wesley  an  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  (see  article)  took  up  the 
work  in  tbcse  islands  Iu  1625.  Five  islands  are 
occupied: — Ban  Saicarfor— station,  Arthur's 
Town;  New  Providente — Nassau,  with  3  chapels 
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and  tiie  superintendent  of  missions,  aud  Fox 
Hill:  Eleutliera—CaiTent  Island,  East  End, 
Governor's  Harbor;  Harbor  Jaland;  BiminU^ 
Alice  Town  aud  Bayley  Town;  and  Abaco. 
I'be  total  statistics  for  Ihe  Bahamas  are:  9  mis- 
sionaries, 28  stations,  3,016  members.  3.0(X) 
Sunday  scholars.  (See  also  articles  Harbor  Isl 
and  and  Eleutbera.) 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  commenced 
work  in  tbe  Islands  in  1333,  by  opening  a  mission 
to  the  slaves.  It  has  now  1  missionaiy  in  charge 
of  the  whole  work,  which  is  carried  on  in  all  of 
the  nineteen  islands  with  81  stations,  14  native 
assistants,  and  4,320  members.  TUere  is  a  native 
Baptist  church  numbering  about  l,eii0  members 
under  tbe  care  of  native  pastors.  The  Roman 
Catholics  built  a  chapel  at  Nassau  iu  1868,  aud 
have  opened  a  sciiool.  There  is  one  Presby- 
terian church  in  tbe  whole  colony;  it  is  at 
Nasiau. 

Jamaica. ^The  island  of  Jamaica  is  about 
140  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  50 
miles.  On  account  of  its  niouiileiuous  charac- 
ter the  sceneiT  is  beautiful,  aud  there  is  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water.  The  sagacity  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  saw  the  future  value  of  this  island, 
and  secured  it  to  tbe  British  Government,  lis 
area  Is  4,200  square  miles,  with  a  population 
(1881)  of  580,804.  of  whom  444, 186  were  blacks. 
The  capital  is  Kiugstou  (40,000)  aud  some  of 
the  other  principal  towns  are  Spanish  Town 
(5,689),  Wonleeo  Bay  (4,651),  aud  Port  Mari:i 
(6,741).  Attached  to  Jamaica  for  administrative 
jjurposes  are  the  following  smaller  isluuds. 
Turk's  and  Caicos  Islunds.  area  224  square 
miles,  population  4,T7S:  Cayman  Island:,— 
Grand  Cayman,  Little  Cayman,  and  Cayman 
Brae— with  a  total  population  of  4,000;  tbe 
Morant  Cays  and  Pedro  Cays. 

Missions. — The  Cliurch  of  England  early  di- 
vided Ihe  island  into  parishes,  aua  its  adherents 
uumber  now  38,945,  [hough  Itswork  is  more 
for  the  owners  of  the  plantations  than  for  the 
natives.  The  first  missionaries  to  the  natives 
were  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  commenced 
their  work  in  1754,  aud  now  have  in  Jamaica 
30  statious,  27  missionaries,  and  5,793  commu- 
nicants. In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Weslej'an  Methodist  mission  was  com- 
menced. The  members  now  number  20,700. 
and  Jamaica  has  been  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing districts:  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  Saint 
Ann's,  and  tlorant  Bay,  The  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  followed  soon  after  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  after  30  years  of  missionary 
work  the  Baptist  churches  formed  a  union, 
which  now  has  86  churches  in  the  south  side 
parishes  aud  63  in  the  north,  which  are  wholly 
self-supporting.  There  are  35,000  church-mem- 
bers, A  Jamaican  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society 
has  also  been  formed  which  bas  stations  and 
missionaries  on  Turk's  Island,  Haiti,  San  Do- 
mingo the  Caymans^Cuba.  Santa  Croix, 


The  only  branch  of  the 
which  is  supported  ly  the  parent  society 
in  England  is  the  Calabar  College  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers  aud  school-teachers.  The  work 
of  the  various  Presbyterian  churches  was  con- 
solidaled  iu  1847,  and  the  TJuited  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  has  tlie  direction  of  the 
missionary  work.  There  are  46  statious,  14 
out-stations,  and  9,131  members.  The  Colonial 
and  Continental  Church  Society  has  its  agents 
In  the  island,  aud  has  assisted  the  Episcopal 
churches  since  1870,  when  tbey  were  thrown 
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on  tLeir  own  resources.  There  are  86  clergy- 
men, 95  churcbe«.  53  cbapels,  343  day-schools, 
and  30,000  communlcaats. 

Barbados  lies  to  the  east  of  tbe  Windward 
Islands,  and  has  aa  urea  of  166  square  milea. 
It  abounds  in  varied  aod  beautiful  acenery,  and 
almost  the  entire  island  is  under  ctiUivatiou. 
Popiilatiou  (1881),  171,860,  of  whom  113,303 
were  blacl(s.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  S5,0(XI,  and  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  shores  of  tlie  bay.  The  English  be- 
gan to  exercise  authority  here  iu  164-^.  Since 
1885  it  has  been  separated  from  the  Windward 
Islands,  to  which  administration  it  formerij 
belonged.and  basnowagOTeronientof  its  own. 

MitHoni. —The  Church  of  England  has  151,- 
038  communicants,  and  there  is  a  training  col- 
lege for  clergymen,  under  control  of  the  S,  P.  G. 
The  Moraviiin  Bretlireu  have  4  statious.  4  mis- 
sionaries, 7.000  communicanls,  and  2,363  daj^- 
scholars.  'ITie  Wesleyan  Methodist  worlt  is 
organized  nuder  the  West  Indian  Conference, 
with  13,00i)  church- memijers.  The  Koman 
Catholics  alsii  hare  congregations  in  Barbados. 

Leeward  Islands  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Windward  Gnuip,  and  soutlieasl  of  Porlo  Rico. 
The  islands,  together  with  tlieir  area  and  popu- 
lation, are;  Antigua,  170  square  miles,  35.000; 
Barbuda  and  Itedouda,  63  square  miles;  Virgin 
Islands,  58  square  miles,  5,000;  Dominica,  391 
square  miles,  20.500;  St.  Kitl's  or  St.  Chriato- 
pher,  65  square  miles,  46,000;  Nevis,  SO  square 
miles,  11.864;  Amguiiia,  35  square  miles.  9,000; 
Montaerrat,  33  square  miles.  10,063.  Only  part 
of  Ihe  Virgin  Islands  tielongs  to  Orcat  Britain; 
theremainder  belongs  to  Denmark,  except  Crab 
Island,  which  is  Spanish.  The  principal  cities 
are:  St.  John,  Antigua  (10,000);  Basseterre.  St. 
Christopher  (7,000). 

Mission  worli  is  carried  on  by  Ihe  Church  of 
England,  49,000  members;  Wesleyan  Method- 
fats,  30.000  members;  Moravian  Brethren,  8 
stations  in  Antigua  and  4  in  St.  Kilt's  (q.v.), 
4,963  communicants,  3,473  day-scbolars.  There 
are  also  39.000  lb>man  Catholics. 

Windward  Islands. — These  islands,  with 
their  area  and  population,  are:  Grenada,  130 
square  miles,  490,337;  St.  Vincent  (q.v.),  133 
square  miles,  46,873:  and  he  0  enad  ne  The 
prindpal  cities  are:  h.  ngs  on  he  cap  ta  of  8l 
Vincent,  population  5  ^3  Cas  res  he  h  ef 
town  of  St.  Lucia,  popnia  on  4  Wl  an  1  '^i 
George,  the  Capitol  of  G  enuda  wi  h  5  000  □ 
habitants. 

Mi»»io7ti.-8.  P.  G  188  3  a  ons  on  S 
Vincent  and  1  in  G  enada  The  e  are  000 
Comniuuicants  unde  he  ca  e  of  4  n  ona  e 
The  Roman  Catholics  aod  he  We  eyan  Me  h 
odists  have  also  iarg     hu  ches 

Trinidad  lies  in  med  a  e  v  no  h  of  he 
moulh  of  the  Orino  o  1  s  an  s  and  of  ex 
treme  beauty  and  grea  fert  y  In  ISO' 
was  finally  handed  o  er  o  Bn  sh  e  by  he 
peace  of  Amiens.  I  s  area  s  1  54  aqu  e 
miles,  with  a  popuia  on  of  139  566  P  of 
Spain  is  the  capital  (81,900).  Tobago  was  an- 
nexed 10  Trinidad  on  January  Isl,  1880.  It 
has  an  area  of  114  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  19,937. 

ififtiio/i*.— S,  P.  G.,  Icatechist  for  the  coolies. 
The  Moravian  Brethren  have  3  stations  in  To- 
bago, wilt)  3  missionaries  1,144  communicants, 
5  schools,  and  437  scholars.  Baptist  Missionatr 
Society  has  2  missionaries  stationed  at  Port-of- 
SpaiB  and  San  Fernando,  15  preaching  stations, 


with  8  evangelists,  863  church-members,  and 
320  SabbatU-scliolars.  The  U.  P.  Chiircli  of 
Scotland  has  3  slalions  in  Trinidad— at  Port-of- 
Spnin,  Arouca,  and  San  Fernando;  8  ordained 


Wesleyan   Methodists'  work   i,s  carried  on  iu 

connection  with  Ihe  West  Indian  Conference. 

Thei-e  are  numerous  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Ifiinitih    Went   Indies.— These  are:  St. 


articles).     Part  of  the  Virgin  Islands  alsi 
long  to  Denmark. 

Dutch  tVeaf  Indies, — Curasao  is  the 
name  given  to  the  colony,  which  consists  of  the 
following  islands:  Curs^'ao,  210  square  miles, 
population  25,567;  Bonaire,  05  square  miles, 
4,3,19;  Aruba,  69  square  miles,  6,990;  the 
southern  part  of  St.  Maitin,  IT  square  miles, 
4,198:  St.  Euslachc,  7  square  miles.  3,335;  and 
Saba,  5  square  miles,  2,505.  The  colony  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, and  all  are  nominated  by  tiie  king. 

Mimom. — The  Wesleyan  Methodists  carry 
on  work  in  these  Islands  in  connection  with  the 
West  Indian  Conference.  There  are  35,676 
Roman  Catholics. 

French  West  Indies,  consist  of  Guada- 
loupe  and  dependencies,  and  Martinique. 
Guadatoupe  is  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and 
has  an  area  of  360  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  182,183,  in  which  administration  are  in- 
cluded several  islands,  which  make  a  total 
area  of  730  square  miles.  These  islands  were 
acquired  by  France  in  1634,  Point-d-Pitre  is 
the  principal  town.  Martinique  was  acquired 
in  1635,  and  has  an  area  of  380  square  miles, 
and  population  of  170,391.  St.  Pierre  is  the 
chief  commercial  town,  and  has  a  population  of 
30,000.  The  only  missions  are  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Spanish  Wett  Indies. — Cuba  is  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  richest  of  Ihe  islands  in 
iU;  natural  resources.  It  has  an  area  of  43,223 
square  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Columt)us, 
and  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  Spain. 
Of  the  original  inhabitants,  whose  name  for  the 
island.  Cuba,  has  outlived  all  the  various 
Span  sh  names,  not  a  trace  is  left.  Tliecountry 
paisesses  every  variety  of  moutilain,  valley, 
and  plateau  scenery,  and  the  rivers  are  navi- 

ebl  and  empty  into  tlie  ocean  in  the  midst  of 
■ge  and  beautiful  harbors.  The  population 
18  was  1.521,084.  of  whom  the  niajoHl^  are 
Span  a  ds,  and  the  remainder  Negroes,  Climesc. 
and  Europeans.  The  mora!  and  spiritual  con- 
d  on  of  the  inhabitants  is  worse  than  In  any 
o  he  eclion  of  the  West  Indies,  with  the  ex- 
ept  on  of  Htdti  and  Santo  Domingo,  Pride, 
o  en  e.  and  cruelty  arc  the  normal  instincts 
f  the  people  of  the  higlier  rank,  and  the  siif- 
fe  ngs  which  the  enslaved  Negroes  and  the  im- 
ported coolies  liavc  endured  are  almost  iu- 
ed  h  e.  Slavery  was  abolished  al>solulely  by 
a  la  passed  in  1886.  Havana,  the  capital,  is 
a  cily  of  great  beauty,  containing  many  places 
of  historic  inlerest.  The  cathedral  contains 
the  tomb  of  Columbus.  Population.  108.271. 
Oilier  important  towns  with  their  populations 
are:  Matanzas.  87,760;  Santiago,  71,307;  Cien- 
fuegos.  6.5.067.  "Those  contain  tiie  great  pro- 
portion of  the  educated  classes,  and  ai-e  gay 
with  theatres  and  bull-rings  for  the  natioual 
sport.  There  is  freedom  of  worship  in  Cuba. 
Mi*tums. — The  Jamaica  Baptist  Missionary 
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Sintes.  Working  from  Hnvaun,  he  bits  uow  in 
all  7  siatious,  20  missionnrica,  and  1,493  raem- 
bcrB.  The  Americau  Bible  Sucieij  also  baa  an 
agtLcy  here. 

PoKTO  Kico,  fli'ea  3,550  square  miles,  784,709. 
]i  iscoiislilered  tbe  beaitbiest  of  the  Antilles, 
The  religion  of  Ibe  island  is  Roman  Catholic, 
but  sluce  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  iu  1853  an 
iiltempt  Lns  been  made  to  iutroduce  otber  forms 
offiiiib.  Under  lb e  care  of  the  Colouial  and 
CoDtiaental  Church  Society  of  England  there 
ja  one  clergyman  with  ii  cougregation. 

liulejteutlent  Heputttica.— The  island 
of  Haiii  is  divided  between  the  two  republics 
of  Sunto  Domingo  and  Haiti.  The  republic  of 
Santo  Domingo  was  founded  in  1844,  and  in- 
C'ludi:s  the  easteru  portion  of  tbe  island,  con- 
tniuin;;  l!j, 045  square  milea,  with  a  population 
of  610,000,  composed  mainly  of  Negroes  and 
uuilatloes.  Tbe  capita!  is  tbe  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  (3S,0U0),  and  Puerto  Plata  (15,000)  is 
tbe  chief  port.  The  religiou  of  tbe  slate  is 
Roman  Catliolic,  but  olber  forms  of  worship 
are  permitted, 

Haiti  became  a  republic  in  1867,  It  occu- 
pies ihe  western  portion  of  tbe  iaiand,  with  an 
area  of  10,204  square  miles.  The  inbabitauts, 
nine  tenths  of  whom  are  Negroes,  and  the  rest 
mulaltoes,  are  variously  estimated  from  500,000 
loaOO.OOO.  The  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  has  a 
flue  harbor.  The  religion  is  nominiilly  Bomau 
Catholic,  bnl  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
diiiou  of  the  people  boih  of  Haiti  and  San 
Domiuco  Is  low  in  the  extreme, 

'Hie  Wcsleyau  Methodists  and  Ihe  Jamaican 
Biipiist  Missionary  Society  have  a  few  stations 
in  each  of  these  republics,  but  tbe  work  Is 
hampered,  and  has  not  met  with  veiy  great 
success.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  has  quite  a  flourishing  mission 
in  Haiti.  During  the  year  1888-89  it  was 
retarded  ([rcatly  By  the  civil  war  which  raged 
during  that  year.  The  missionary  slafl  consists 
of  1  bishop.  9  presbyters,  4  deacons,  17  Iny- 
readcrs.  Tlie  stations  or  parishes  are:  Port- 
au-Prince,  Leogane,  Gros  Morne.  Jcremie  Aux 
Cayes,  TorhecK,  Pelit  Fond,  Trianon;  in  all 
there  are  383  communicants,  181  day-scholars, 
134  Sabbath -scholars. 


WliBtely,  niary  1..,  second  daughter  of 
Archbishop  Wbately,  b,  Halesworth,  iu  Suf- 
folk, Eng.,  1824,  After  the  father's  appoint- 
ment to  tne  See  of  Dublin  the  family  removed 
thither.  She  received  the  highest  educational 
tmining,  mental,  moral,  and  religious,  by  her 
parents,  and  from  her  childhood  was  distin- 
guished for  uncommon  activiiy,  energy,  and 
intelligence.  She  early  gave  herself  to  ibe  ser- 
vice ofCbrlst  in  works  ofkindness  to  the  needy. 
Afler  the  Irish  famine,  she  and  her  mother 
and  sislers  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the 
ragged  schools  In  Dublin.  Subsequently, 
having  acquired  Italian,  she  was  much  occu- 
pied with  leaching  and  visiting  the  poor  Ital- 
iiuis,  who  were  numerous  iu  that  city.  In 
1858  she  visited  Cairo  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
in  1860  was  ordered  by  her  physician  for  her 
health  to  a  souibein  citmale.  In  Cairo  she 
opened  a  scliool  for  neglected  Moslem  girls,  tbe 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.    Taking 
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with  her  a  Syrian  Protestant  matron,  she  went 
into  the  streets  and  laues  near  her  home,  and 
persuading  the  mothers  to  let  their  giria  come 
1o  learn  to  read  and  sew,  she  gathered  nine 
little  ones  into  her  school.  Later,  home  duties 
required  her  return,  and  while  at  home  she  read 
to  her  father  llie  proof-sheets  of  her  second 
voluineof  "Ragged  Life  in  Egypt."  Her  father 
having  died,  she  returned  to  Cairo.  She  soon 
opened  a  boys'  school  also.  In  1869,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Ismail  Pasha 
fave  her  a  site  just  outside  the  city  walls,  and 
riends  in  England  aided  her  In  Ihe  erection  of 
a  spacious  building,  Tbe  school  increased  to 
six  hundred,  half  the  boys  and  two  thirds  of  the 
girls  being  Moslems,  the  rest  Copts,  Syrians, 
and  Jews.  All  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
Arabic,  and  all  learned  the  Scriptures  and 
Ciiristiau  doctrine.  In  addition  the  boys  re- 
ceived an  excellent  secular  education,  and  Ibe 
girls  were  taught  plain  and  fancy  needlework. 
Two  branch  schools  have  also  been  established. 
Pupils  of  Ihe  boys'  school  are  found  all  over  tbe 
country,  filling  important  positions  Iu  the  rail- 
way and  telegraph  offices,  mercantile  houses, 
places  under  government,  and  In  other  situa- 
tions ot  trust.  In  1879  a  medical  mission  was 
added  to  the  schools,  and  with  ber  own  private 
means  Miss  Whately  built  a  dispensary  and 
patients'  waiting-room,  where  several  thousands 
of  sick  and  suffering  poor  have  been  tiealed 
gratuitously,  and  where  she  herself  daily  read 
and  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  such  as  were 
willing  to  listen.  Often  she  was  cheered  by 
overbearing  the  exclamations ;  "  We  never 
heard  such  words  before ;  they  are  sweeter 
than  honey."  In  addition  lo  this  varied  work, 
she  spent  a  few  days  yearly  on  a  Nile  boat, 
which  she  bad  hired,  and  distributed  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  In  tbe  villages  along  the  shore  to  . 
such  as  could  read.  These  efforts  were  at  first  ' 
opposed  by  tlie  ignorant  and  bigoted,  but  soon 
the  arrival  of  tbe  boat  was  hailed  at  many  a 
villnge,  and  a  crowd  came  to  the  shore  to  meet 
"  the  people  with  tbe  book."  Women  grouped 
nround  her  to  listen  to  tbe  gospel  story.  In 
one  of  tliese  expeditions  a  cold  which  she  had 
taken  developed  into  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
which  resulted  in  her  death  March  9ih,  1889. 
Friends  had  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  going 
on  thia  trip  on  account  of  her  cold,  but  she 
said  she  had  hiied  tbe  ho^it  and  must  go.  For 
years  she  ha<l  wished  to  purchase  a  boat  for  the 
mission  work,  but  could  not  raise  the  money 
needed.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  but  for 
tliis  her  highly  useful  life  might  have  been 
prolonged. 

Whiting,  Cieorge  B.,  b.  Canaan,  N.  Y., 
U.  8.  A,,  August  30ih,  1801;  graduated  at  Union 
College  18i4 ;  taught  one  year ;  graduated  at 
Pilncetuu  Theological  Semmary  1836;  sailed  in 
18aO  as  a  missionary  of  the  A,  B,  C.  F,  M.  for 
Syria.  There  be  labored  for  twenty-live  years, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  visits  lo  Constanti- 
nople and  Switzerland  forhis  health,  and  to  the 
United  States  In  1837  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tracted illness  of  bis  wife.  He  was  stationed 
at  Beirut  till  tbe  autumn  of  1884,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Jerusalem.  After  laboring 
there  nine  years  he  relumed  to  Beirut  in  184S! 
He  died  at  Beirut  of  cholera  November  8tb, 
1856. 
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lege  1817,  i-emaiDiug  two  years;  offered  Lis  ser-  western     region,    and     Ila    desirableness     for 

vices  iu  1819 to  the  A,  IS,  C,  F.  SI.  naamissiua-  American   colouies.     Aftur  a   liurrit-il  visit  io 

aty  to  tbe  Saiidwitii  Isliinds.  purposing  tu  pur-  Boslon,  iiu  was  ItHck  iigain  on  tbe  Missouri  in 

sue  bis  theological  studies  nfter   reaching  his  March,  and  conducted  more  than  a  Ihoiisiind 

field  of  labor;  embnrked   October   33d.   1819,  emigrants  in  wagons  over  the   Bocky  Monu- 

wlih  tbe  pioneers  and  founders  of  the  mission,  taiua. 

arriving  at  Hawaii  March  30lh,  1830.     He  was  Dr.  Whitmnn,  Mrs.  Whitman,  two  adopted 

Ifceiisea  to  preach  February  BStlj,  1823,  by  the  children,  and  ten  other  persons,  American  emi- 

Hawaiian  AssociittioD,  and  ordained    by   tbe  grants,  who  had  sioppcuat  thesliiiionio  winter 

sameMoveinberSOih,  1825.    He  spent  most  of  there,  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Kay  use 

bis  missionary  life  on  Ihe  island  of  Kauai,  and  Indians  November  29th.  1847.     Mr.  SpaldinR 

was  a  faithful  laborer.     He  wus  tiikea  ill   and  narrowly  estwped.     Foityeiglit   women    and 

died   September  31st,    at    the    house    of    Mr.  children  were  made  slaves  by  the  murderers, 

Alexander,  at  Lahainaluna.  and  treated  with  great  barbarity.    Tlie  mission 
was  broken  up.     Dr.  Wliltaian  was  a   "dili- 

'Whitman,  Dlarcus.  b.  Rushvitle  (Gor-  gent  and  self-denying  laborer  in  tlje  work  lo 

ham),  N.   Y.,  U.   S.  A,,  September  4lh,  1803;  which  he  consecrated  iiis  lime  and  energies." 

studied  with   private   tutors  and  at  Berkshire  In  bis  Inst  leller  be  descHbed   his  plans  and 

Medical  College;  apiminlcd  byilie  A.  B.  C,  F.,M.  bopes  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
missionary  pliysician  to  Oregon.     He  left  home 

February,  1835,  on  an  exploring  tour  with  Rev.  'Wilder,  Hyniaii  Augustine,  b.  Corn- 
Samuel  t^rker,  arrivlneat  St.  Louis  in  April,  wall,Vt.,  U.  S.  A.,  February  17tli,  1833;  gnidu- 
Coiineil  Bluffs  May  30th;  crossed  the  Rocky  ated  at  Williams  College  1845,  East  Wind.sor 
Mountains,  reaching  Green  Kiver.  a  branch  of  Tbeological  Seminary  IMS;  ordained  Febru- 
the  Western  Colorado,  a  rendezvous  of  tbe  fur-  ary  same  year;  sailed  as  u  missionary  of  the  A. 
traders,  previous  to  August  ITlb.  Tbe  prospect  B.  C.  F.  SI.  April  7th,  1849,  for  the  Zulu  Mis- 
[or  missionary  labor  among  tbe  NezPerces  and  sion  iu  South  Africa.  In  1868  he  visited  Ibe 
Flathead  Indians  seemed  so  favorable,  that  It  United  Stales  for  bis  health,  but  returned  to 
was  deemed  expedient  for  Dr.  Whitman  to  re-  bis  mission  Held  in  1870,  Continued  ill-health 
turn  and  procure  associates  before  establishing  obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  work,  and  in 
a  mission  among  them.  For  ibis  purpose  he  januatr,  1877,  bearrived  borne.  "Forasbort 
directed  bis  way  homeward  August  3Ttb.  In  time  after  his  arrival  in  1849  he  bad  charge  of 
March,  1836,  be  set  out  with  bis  wife,  Mr.  the  mission  press.  He  then  went  to  L'mtwalu- 
Henry  Spalding  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Gray,  mi  and  commenced  a  new  stiiiion,  where  he 
for  Liberty,  Mo.,  1,700  miles  mostly  by  water,  was  very  successful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
then  2,300  miles  all  by  land,  and  on  horseback  He  was  our  secretary  nearly  all  the  time  he 
to  Walla  Walla,  arriving  September  3d.  Mrs.  was  in  tbe  mission,  and  was  very  successful  in 
Whitman  aud  Mrs.  Spnlding  were  the  first  obtaiuing  funds  fium  the  government  for  the 
white  women  that  ever  crossed  tbe  Itocky  support  of  our  mission  schools.  He  was  highly 
^Mountains.  Dr.  Whitmnn  established  himself  esteemedby  his  brethren  and  the  natives,  us  well 
'at  Waiilaipu,  among  the  Kayuses,  35 miles  from  as  by  the  colonists  generally." 
Walla  Walla.     Tbe  Indians  manifested   lively 

iutei-est  in  their  religious  instruction.     Having  Wll«lvr,  Ro)'aIOoul(l,b.  Bridport,  Vt., 

frequent  occasion  to  visit  the  post  of  the  Hud-  V.  S.  A.,  October  a7lh,  1816;  eraduatedat  Mid- 

Bon's  Bay  Company  at  that  place,  he  perceived  dlebitry  College  1886;  taught  iu  Mississippi  and 

that  it  was  designed  to  hold  that  immense  and  Vermont;  gradunteil  at  Andover  Theological 

valuable  lerritory  as  a  British  possession.     To  Seminary  1845;  sailed  for  India  as  a  missionary 

forestall  that  design  in  part,  and  incompliance  of  tbe  A.  B.C.  F,  M,  in  1846.     He  waaslationed 

with  a  resolve  of  the  mission,  he,  in  October,  for  six  years  at  Abmadnagar.     The  seminary, 

1843,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  In  mid-  containing  from  50  in  80  boys,  was  put.  under 

winter  on  horseback,  arriving  at  St.  Louis  Feb-  bis  care  by  the  mis,sion.     In  1853  be  went  lo 

maiy,  1843,  with  fingers,  nose,  ears,  and  feel  Kolhapur.     On  his  arrival  the  Brabmana  petl- 

frost-bitteu.  in  spite  of  fius  and  buffalo  robes,  tioned  for  his  banisliment,  but  be  continued  at 

He  visited  Washington,  called  on  Mr.  Webster,  his  post,  and  after  five  years  bad  one  convert. 

Secretary  of  State,  and  President  Tyler,  and  by  When  he  went  there  he  found  in  a  population 

bis  earnest  representations  prevailed  upon  them  of  44,000  only  one  school,  in  aback  street,  with 

not  to  cede  Oregon  to  the  British  Government  twelve  boys.     When   be  left  iu  1857  there  was 

<which  they  were  about  lo  do).     A  personal  a  government  college  coating  ^^0,000,   and 

friend  of  Mr.  Webster  remarked;  "It  is  safe  to  he  was  reij  nested  to  make  the  opening  address, 

say  that  our  country  owes  it  to  Dr.   Whitman  In  the  years  1854-56  occurred  the  controversy 

and  his  associate  missionaries  that  all  the  terri-  between   Dr.   Anderson   and   tbe  missionaries 

tory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  tar  concerning   mission  schools.      Mr.  Wilder,   in 

soulh  as  Ihe  Columbia  River,  is  not  now  owned  common  with   all  his  a        '  ' 


/  England,  and  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  advocate  of   schools  for  the   Hindus;  was   in 

Company."     Dr.    Whitman   wrote  from    Fort  favor  of  employing  even  heathen  teachers,  if 

Walla  Walla  November  1st,  1843:   ■■  I  do  not  Christiana  could  not  be  obtained;  and  refused 

regret  having  visited  the  Statea,  for  I  feel  that  to  abandon  bis  schools,  or  curtail  school  work, 

thw  country  must  be  either  American  or  for-  as  required  by  Dr.   Anderson.     Jlr.    Wilder's 

eign,  and  mostly  papal.     If  I  never  do  more  health  having  utterly  failed  from  the  severe 

than   to  establish  the  first  wagon-road  to  the  labor  and  exposure  involved  in  founding  a  new 

Columbia  River,  and  prevent  the  disaster  and  mission,  he  embarlted  in  1857  for  America,  tbe 

reaction  which  would  have  followed  the  break-  day  after  the  Sejioy  mutiny   broke  out.     His 

ing  up  of  the  present  emigration,  I  am  satis-  health  having  improved,  be  offered  in  1858  to 

fied."     While  at  the  East  he  published  a  pam-  return  lo  his  station,  but  was  informed  by  Dr. 

phlet  describing   Ibe   cliii:aic   and   soil  of  the  Anderson  that  tbe  Prudential  Committee  bad. 
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votedlodiscoDliouetlieKolhapuv Mission.  His 
PresljytLiy  anil  friends  appri>viug  bis  course, 
he  returned  to  Kolliapiir  in  1861,  and  established 
an  {odependent  mission.  There  he  continued 
to  labor  for  twelve  years,  receivini;  no  aid  from 
any  Society,  but  aualaitied  by  Toliuilary  gifts, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Governor  of  Bombay,  and 
other  English  people,  as  well  as  natives,  con. 
Iribtitiug  to  the  worli.  From  1861  to  1869  he 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  Bombay 
"  Times"  and  "Gazette"  on  the  subject  of  the 
system  of  national  education.  He  also  took  a 
protniutnt  part  iu  niemorlulizlng  Farliaiiieut, 
and  Inducing  the  ludian  Government  to  estab- 
lish the  present  system.  In  ihe  'Times  of 
India"  appeared  from  his  pen  anonymous  leitcrs, 
which  were  snid  by  those  in  high  otflcial  posi- 
tion to  have  iuHuenced  PtLrllaiiient  in  udopliug 
measures  tor  the  education  of  the  musses.  He 
was  offered  au  iutluenliiil  position  in  the  educa- 
tional department.  When  his  schools  were 
Biispendeu  by  Dr.  Anderson  he  had  500  boys 
and  lUO  girls  under  iustructiou.  Before  he  left 
Eolhapurln  1857  the  schools  n'»re  reopened.  On 
reaching  his  Indian  home  he  found  his  beautiful 
church  had  beeu  sold.audturuediutoa  mosque. 
He  received  generous  aid  Uit  a  second  church. 
J[i  1671  he  transferred  liie  Kolhnpur  AlJssion  to 
the  Presbyterinu  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
was  a  missionary  of  that  Board  lill  1875,  when, 
partly  for  liis  health,  and  partly  to  educate  his 
children,  he  left  India  and  returned  home, 
having  been  engaged  in  mission  work  for  thirty- 
two  years.  Duriug  that  lime  he  had  preached 
in  <I,OUO  cllks.  towns,  and  Tillages,  had  dislrlb- 
uted  8,000,000  pages  of  tnicls,  lind  gathered 
iulo  schools  S,m)  plipiU,  of  whom  3U0  were 
girls.  Besides  this,  he  had  served  on  committees 
for  the  translation  and  revision  of  the  Bible. 
andhad^vritien  and  published  commentnries on 
three  Gospels,  and  had  editeil  and  iranslaied 
many  books.  The  vessel  which  brought  his 
luggage  by  sen  was  wrecked  oft  the  Capo  of 
Gow  Hope,  and  among  his  goods  that  were  lost 
was  his  miinuscript  of  the  Kolhapur  kingdom, 
with  full  diary  of  his  missionary  work.  His 
later  years  were  spent  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In 
1877  he  started  the  "  Missionary  Review,"  which 
be  edited  with  ability  and  success.  He  longed 
to  return  to  India;  and  when  the  "Review" 
was  provided  for,  he  determined.  Ihough  a 
great  sufferer  from  an  internal  malady,  to  sail 
lor  Kolhapur.  But  his  work  was  done,  and  on 
the  day  when  the  "  Review"  was  transferred  to 
other  hands,  and  he  had  sent  to  the  printers  proof 
of  the  closing  number  ot  the  last  volume,  he 
was  called  iiway.  He  died  in  New  York  Oc- 
tober Stli,  1887. 

Wllltain§,  John,  b.  Tottenham,  near  Lon- 
don, England,  June  3Blh,  1796.  At  the  age  of 
fourteeiL,  while  an  apprentice  loan  Ironmonger, 
he  showed  great  lasle  tor  mechanics,  and  ac- 
quired considerable  experience  in  mechanical 
work.  At  Ihe  ace  of  twenty  he  offered  himself 
to  the  London  Missionary  Socletj;  as  a  misKion- 
ary,  and,  after  some  special  training,  was  or- 
da'lneii,  and  sent  with  his  wife,  November,  1816, 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  He  was  first  siatiuned 
at  Kmeo.  one  of  Ihe  Society  Islnnds,  where  he 
soon  hcquired  a  knowledge  of  tlio  native  lan- 
guage. Thence  he  went  lo  Huahiiie,  where  he 
found  Ihe  natives  had  generally  renounced 
idolatry.  At  the  invilalion  of  the  King  of  Rai- 
atea,  the  largest  of  tlie  Society  Group,  he  went 
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civilizaiion.  In  1823  he  visited  with  six  native 
teachers  the  Hervey  Islands,  and  after  several 
day  s' search  discovered  Rarotijnga,  the  largest 
of  this  group.  Remaining  here  for  some  time, 
he  founded  a  mission,  which  was  greatly  suc- 
cessful; not  only  Rarotonga,  but  the  whole 
group  of  the  Hervey  Islands  being  Chrisiianiied. 
He  helped  the  people  at  Ibelr  own  request  lo 
draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  civil  administralion. 
He  made  great  use  of  native  teachers  whom  be 
had  trained.  The  work  accomplished  by  him 
on  both  of  these  islands  for  ihe  seculnr  as  weU 
as  Ihe  religious  welfare  of  Ihe  natives  was  use- 
ful and  permanent.  He  reduced  the  language 
of  Uaiatea  io  writing,  translated  with  Pitmiui 
and  Buzacot  the  New  Testament  Into  it.  and 
prepared  books  for  Ihe  schools  be  had  estab- 
lished. Rarolongn  being  out  of  the  way  of 
vessels,  he  determined  lo  build  one  in  which  he 
mlghi  visit  olher  islands.  With  the  aid  of  the 
natives  he  made  Ihe  necessary  tools,  and  within 
four  months  completed  a. vessel  60  feet  long.  IS 
wide,  the  sails  of  native  matting,  the  cordage  of 
the  iMirk  of  the  hibiscus,  the  oalium  of  cocoa- 
nut  husks  and  banana  stumps,  the  slienvesof 
•wood,  the  rudder  ot  '■  apiece  of  a  pickaxe, 
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cooper's  adze,  and  a  long  hoe.  '  The 
boat  was  named  "The  Messenger  of  Peace." 
In  Ibis  vessel,  during  the  next  four  years,  he 
explored  nearly  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  iind 
several  times  visited  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and  Itaro- 
tongii.  In  1830  he  set  out  in  his  vessel  lo  carry 
the  gospel  to  the  tiamoim  Islands,  which  lie  had 
planned  io  do  in  1824.  but  was  deterred  by  the 
great  distance — 2,000  miles — and  the  ferocious 
character  of  the  people.  Iu  1833  he  made  a 
second  visit  to  the  Samoans,  and  found  Ihe 
people  waiting  for  the  gospel,  *'  In  less  than 
twenty  mouthsan  entire  change  had  taken  place 
iu  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Samoans. 
Chapels  had  beeu  built,  and  everywhere  Ihe 
people  seemed  waiting  to  receive  instruction." 


returned  to  his  family.  With  health  impaired 
after  seventeen  years  of  toil  and  hafdship,  he 
sailed  i[i  1633  for  England,  wliere  he  remained 
four  years.  Duriiig  this  time  he  had  the  Raro- 
tongan  New  Testament  published  by  the  Bible 
Society.  £4,000  raised  for  Ihe  purchase  and  out- 
fit of  a  missionary  ship  for  Polynesia,  wrote  and 
published  a"Narrative  of  Missionary  Enter- 
prises in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Islands,  Origin, 
Languages,  Traditions,  and  Usages  of  the  In- 
habitants,'' and  prepared  plans  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  the  education  ot  native 
teachers,  and  for  a  high-school  at  Tahiti.  In 
1838  he  and  his  wife  a^ain  embarked,  accom- 
panied by  ten  other  missionaries.   After  visiting 


the   stations  already  established  by  hi 

-■ )ups,  he  proceeded  with  oi 

New  Hebrides  with  the  view  of 


several  ui 


establishing  a.  mission,  but  was  met  by  hostile 
natives  of  Erromanga,  by  whom  he  was  killed, 
after  he  had  landed,  November  20th,  1880,  A. 
portion  of  his  bones  was  recovered  from  the  can- 
nibals. It  is  supposed  they  were  provoked  to 
the  deed  by  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received 
from  the  ci-ew  of  a  vessel  which  a  short  time 
before  iiad  landed  there. 
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Williams,    Samuel    Wells,    b.   Utica,  occupiedmuch  of  hiatime,  he  published  "EaBV 

H.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  September  23d.  1812;  grad-  Lessous  in  Clitnese  "  (1841);  "  An  EnglUU  and 

dated  at  tile  Rensselaer  Institute  in  Troy  1833.  Chinese  Vocabulary   in    Ibe   Couri  Dialect " 

While  there,  he  was,  at  the  age  or  twenty,  in-  (1843);    "The  Ubiuese    Commercial    Guide" 

Tit«d  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  join  amission  (1844);  "A  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Canton  Dia- 

ftbout  lo  start   for  China,  as  superintendent  of  Jcct "  (1836);    "  A  Syllabic  Diclionary  of   the 

the  press,  having  learned  to  some  extent  the  Chinese  Language"  (18T4).  coiituining   13,527 

art  of  type-Betting  in  his  father's  publishing  characters.    Uu  this  dictionary,  a  work  of  great 

house,     lie  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Juue  philological  value,  he  spent  eleven  years.     His 

15th,  188A  sailed  lo  the  ship  "Morrison"  for  "Middle  Kingdom,"  Ihe  best  work  extant  on 

Canton,    China.      Drs.    Abeel   and    Bridgman  Chinese  govemnient,  geograpbj',  religion,  and 

were  Ihe  only  Americans  to  welcome  him.     He  social  life,  reappeared  in  1883  in  a  revised  and 

rapidly  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Ian-  enlarged  edition.     Retiring  from  the  service  of 

Kage,  and   published   several  standard  works,  the  government   in   1876,   he  returned  to  tlie 

ibecaraeedilnrof  "TheCbineseRepository,"  United   States,   took  up  liis  residence  in  New 

begun  the  year   before   by    Dr,  Bridgman,  to  Haven,  was  iippoiuteiiprofessor  of  Chinese  at 

winch  many  able  writers  contributed,  he  him-  Tale  College,  and  iu  !WI  was  elected  president 

Belf    furnishing    140   distinct    articles.      The  of  Ihe  American  Bible  Society,     He  died  Peb- 

"  Celestial   Empire,"   published   in   Shanghni,  ruary  16th,  1884. 

says  ■  "The  Repository,  extending  through  20         "Few  men,"  siiys  President  Porter,    "were 

Toluines.  is  looked  upon  ns  of  priceless  worth,  better  fitted  in  temperament,  intellectual  lusies 

and  the  name  of  the  editor  will  be  long  and  and  hablls,  moral  energy  imd  spiritual  self-con- 

honorably  remembered  by  sinologues  in  con-  secratioii  forlhe  constant  imd  unsparing'"   "^" 


nection  with  it "     In  1835  he  completed  at  erv  involved  in  such  a  life.     He  wasny  hlni- 

Mftcao  Medhurst's  "  HokkeenDiclioaary."     In  self  and  in   bis   woi-ds  a   living  and  speaking 

1837  he  was  one  of  a  party  sent  to  Japan  lo  re-  witness  of  the  dignity  and   inspiration  of  Ihe 

store  seven  shipwrecked  seamen  to  their  home,  missionary  calling." 
They  were  fired  upon  from  batteries  of  two 

¥3rls,  and  returned  with  Ihe  men  to  Canton.  WIIItams,W^illiaiU  Frederic,  h.Ulica, 

akingsomeof  thesesailorainto  hisown  house,  N.  Y,,  U,  S.  A.,  January  lllh,  ISIH;  studied 

he  learned  their  language,  translated  for  them  at    Yale   College,  and   was  snbsoqueully  en- 

the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  gaged  in  various  einploymenls,  moslly  in  eu- 

and  had  the  joy  of  seeing  them  embrace  Chris-  gineerinc,  till  1844,  when  he  entered  Auburn 

tlanily.     This  knowledge  of  the  language  thus  Theological  Seminary  lo  prepare  for  the  minis- 

providentially  acquired,  led   to  his   being  ap-  try.     In  Noveniber,   1846,   he  offered  himself 

pointed  interpreter  for  Commodore  Perry,  who  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  SI.  for  the  missionary  work, 

was  sent  by  our  government  to  Japan  fifteen  in  which  his  elder  brother,  Samuel  Wtuls  Wil- 

years  later.    Soon  after  the  press  was  established  liains,  was  engaged  iu  China.     Was  ordained  in 

el  Canlon.  Chinese  inlerfcrence  with  his  native  1848;  sailed   January  3d,   1849,   for  (he   Syria 

helpers  compelled  him  lo  remove  il  lo  Macao;  Mission.     In  the  Hummer  of  1850  he  was  desig- 

thence,  later,  it  was  transferred  to  Hong  Kong,  naled  to  Mosul,  which  soon  became  a  station  of 

and  established   again  afterwards  in  Canton,  the  "Assyrian  Mission,"    There  he  remained 

where,  in   December,  1856,  his  own  dwelling  till  1859,  when  he  commenced  the  station  at 

and  the  entire  establishment,  comprising  three  Blardiii,     He  died  at  Mardiu,  Eastern  Turkey, 

presses  and    many  fonts    of  type,  with  7,000  February  14tb,  1871, 

printedbooks,  were  destroyed  by  fli-e.  In  1844  he  "There  was  in  Mr.  Williams  an  undue 
returned  to  the  United  States,  passing  through  tendency  to  distrust  his  own  powers  and 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Europe.  During  the  three  judgment,  and  to  look  on  tlie  dark  side  of 
Tears  spent  at  home  he  delivered  a  course  of  things,  but  aside  from  this  he  was  a  rare  man. 
lectures  on  Chiiiese  subjects,  which  were  after-  He  had  great  power  of  self-couirol.  He  pos. 
-Wards  enlarged  and  published  underthe  title  of  sessed  genuine  refinement,  and  with  the  mar- 
"The  Middle  Kingdom."  With  the  proceeds  vellous  fund  of  information  which  he  had  in 
of  the  lectures  he  secured  from  Berlin  a  font  of  almost  all  departments  of  knowledge,  his  tine 
movable  Chinese  type.  Soon  after  the  publica-  command  of  language,  his  good  nature  and  en- 
tion  of  "  The  Middle  Kingdom  "  the  trustees  thusiasm,  he  was  in  his  more  cheerful  moods 
of  Union  College  conferred  upon  him  the  de-  a  fascinating  member  of  the  social  circle.  His 
greeofLL.D.  clear  mind  had  been  carefully  cultivated,  and 
Restrictions  forbidding  foreigners  to  bring  his  acquisitions  were  very  exact.  However 
their  wives  to  Canton  having  been  by  the  trea-  much  he  distrusted  his  own  judgment,  his 
ties  removed,  he  was  married,  and  with  his  wife  associates  confided  in  it  largely.  He  was  en- 
salled  in  1848  for  (ianlon,  taking  with  him  the  thusiastic  in  his  zenl  for  the  policy  of  self -sup- 
new  font  of  type.  On  arriving  at  Canton  he  port  in  the  missionary  work.  His  students 
found  to  his  great  jov  regular  public  services  in  held  him  in  the  higiiest  admiration,  and  very 
Chinese,  His  remarkable  snccess  as  an  inter-  few  missionaries  have  secured  the  affection  of 
preter  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  diplomatic  the  people  for  whom  they  liibor,  lo  so  great  an 
service  of  the  United  Stales  from  1858  Ui  his  extent  as  he.  He  was  withal  a  devoted  Chris- 
resignation  in  1876.     In  1857  he  was  Secretary  tian." 

of  the  United   States  Legation  In  Japan.     In  He  was  In  a  sense  tlie  mainstay  of  the  mission 

1858  he  aided  William  B.  Reed  in  negotiating  work   among   the  Arabic -speaking  peoples  of 

the  treaty  of  Tientsin.     In  1860-81  he  revisited  Northern  Mesopotamia  during  years   of   trial 

the  United  Stales,  and  delivered  lectures  before  and  perplexity  when  it  seemed  often  as  if  the 

the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  elsewhere,  re-  mission  would  be  compelled  to  withdiaw,  uud 

turning  to  China  in  1862  as  Secretary  of  the  to  his  patient,  wise  persevereiice  Is  very  largely 

United  Slates  Legation  at  Peldn.     Besides  the  due  the  success  that  is  now  attending  tue  labors 

"  Chinese  Repository,"  which  for  twenty  years  of  the  missionaries  in  that  field. 
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WllliRniioii,  AICKaiider,  b.  Falkirk, 
ScotlaDd,  December  5th,  1839;  studied  at  Olas- 
gow;  ordained  April,  1855;  sailed  as  a  medical 
missioiiary  of  tbe  L.  M.  S.  May  3Ist,  forChina, 
arriving  at  Shanghai  September  34tb ;  woa  sta- 
tioned for  two  years  at  Shaoghai  and  Pingboo. 
His  health  failing,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1858,  and  his  connection  with  the  Society  soon 
terminated.  After  some  years  spent  in  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  China  as  Ihe  agent  of  the 
Scottish  Bible  Society,  and  in  connection  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Mission.  He  was  at 
fli-st  stationed  at  Chefoo,  and  travelled  exten- 
sively, making  adventurous  Journeys  into  un- 
known and  distant  regions.  Mu(^  valuable 
information  was  obtained,  which  in  1879  was 
published  Jn  two  volumes.  He  was  afterwards 
setlled  in  Shanghai,  where  he  established  a 
Society  for  the  Diffusiou  of  Christian  and  Gen- 
eral Knowledge  among  the  Chinese.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  tbe  "  North  China 
Daily  News."  Dr,  Williamson  was  attacked 
with  fever,  and  died  August  38tb,  1890. 

Williamson,  Tlioinas  S.,  b.  Union  Dis- 
trict, S.  C  U.  8.  A.,  Mai-cb,  1800.  His  ances- 
tors OD  both  the  father's  and  mother's  side  were 
slaveholders,  but  not  from  choice,  and  in  1805 
bis  pareuts  removed  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  o( 
liberating  the  slaves  in  their  possession.  Dr. 
Williamson  inherited  a  practical  sympathy  with 
the  colored  people.  He  graduated  at  JeQerson 
College,  Peun.,  and  at  Yale  Medical  School, 
and  practised  medicine  for  ten  years  in  Brown 
County,  Ohio.  After  spending  one  yeiii'  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  be  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohillicothe,  and 
Anril  1st,  18B5,  left  Ripley,  0.,  as  a  missionary 
of  tbe  A.  B,  C.  F.  M.,  with  his  family,  reach- 
ing Fort  Snelliog,  in  the  country  of  the  Dako- 
tas,  in  May.  He  remained  in  connection  with 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  thirty-six  years,  until 
1871,  when  he  and  his  son,  Hev.  John  P. 
Williamson,  transferred  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  He  died  at  St. 
Peter,  Minn.,  June  a4th,  1879. 

He  fully  believed  in  the  capability  of  Indians 
to  become  civilized  and  Christianized,  and  also 
that  Ood  had  by  special  providences  called  him 
to  this  work.  His  ^at  life-work — that  of 
translating  tbe  Bible  into  the  language  of  the 
Sioux  Nation— was  continued  through  more 
than  twoscore  years,  and  was  only  completed 
In  1889.  In  this,  as  in  most  things,  he  worked 
slowly  and  carefuUv,  He  lived  to  read 
the  plate-proofs  of  all,  and  to  know  tbat  the 
Scriptures  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
in  the  language  of  the  Dakotas." 


fourteen  be  went  to  Ihe  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1828,  taking  a  high  place 
In  the  classes  of  physical  science,  and  in  the  last 
two  years  sludyineanatoiny,  surgeiy,  and  the 
practice  of  physic.  The  reading  of  the  reports  of 
the  Bible  Society,  he  said,  first  awakened  htm 
to  the  importance  of  missions,  and  led  him  to 
resolve  to  devote  himself  to  aforeign  field.  He 
WHS  ordained  In  1828,  and  sailed  August  iJOth  of 
the  same  year  for  India,  under  Ihe  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  reaching  Bombay  February, 
1839.  Remaining  there  a  month,  he  left  for  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  Bankole  aud  then 
Humee,  that  be  might,  aided  by  his  brethren, 
and  in  the  midst  of  country-people,  learn  Ma- 
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of  his  Orientalism  "  with  a  rapidity,  thorough- 
ness, and  breadth,  due  alike  to  his  overmaster- 
ing motive,  his  previous  training,  and  his 
extraordinary  memory."  In  March,  1833,  was 
established  an  English  school,  afterwai-da 
known  as  tbe  General  Assembly's  Institution, 
and  under  tbe  immediate  superintendence  of 
Dr,  Wilson.  He  gave  himself  to  theacquid- 
tion  of  the  veruaculurs  of  a  varied  population — 
the  Marathi,  Gu^rati,  Hindustani,  Hebrew, 
Portuguese,  with  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit 
in  reaeiTe  for  the  learned  classes,  which  he 
acquired  aud  fluently  used.  Though  aware 
that  for  some  time  and  to  a  great  degree  bis 
must  be  tbe  toil  of  preparation,  he  from  the 
first  expected  and  worked  for  baptized  c< 


eight  members,  who  chose  him  as  their  minis- 
ter. Almost  his  earliest  work  in  Bombay  was 
the  preparation  of  a  Hebrew  and  Marfithi  gram- 
mar for  the  Jews,  known  there  as  Ben  Isiael. 
He  also  spoke  the  Portuguese  with  fluency. 
He  was  thus  able  early  to  influence  tbe  Hindu, 
Mohammedan,  Parsi,  Jewish,  and  Portuguese 
communities.  His  advance  in  Sanskiit  was 
parallel  with  his  acquisition  of  MarSlhi,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  confute  the  Brahmans  out  of 
their  own  sacred  books.  He  soon  commenced 
a  series  of  discourses  on  Christianity  with  Hin- 
dus, Mohammedans,  and  Parsis.  Having 
mastered  tbe  languages,  he  mingled  with  the 
people  who  spoke  them,  and  made  many  tours 
to  Nasik,  Poona,  tbe  caves  of  Ellora,  and 
other  prominent  places.  In  1833  was  estab- 
lished in  Bombay  an  English  college  for  the 
Christian  education  of  native  youth  among 
Parsis  and  Hindus,  and  Dr.  Wilson  threw  th« 
whole  weight  of  bis  culture  and  energy  Into 
tbe  new  mstitution.  He  lectui'ed  to  the  stu- 
dents on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  Systematic  Divinity.  In  1835, 
April  19th,  bis  devoted  and  talented  wife  died. 
In  1838  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Edinburgh  University.  In  1838 
be  baptized  two  Parsi  youths, — the  first  prose- 
lytes froni  the  faith  of  Zoroaster, — who  are 
now  ordained  ministers  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Baptist  Church.  In  -1843  he 
resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Bombay  branch 
of  tbe  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  be  had 
filled  for  seven  years.  In  1843,  after  fourteen 
years  of  hard  work  in  India,  Dr.  Wilson  left 
for  his  native  land.  Every  community  vted 
with  each  other  In  its  demonstrations  of  respect, 
and  tbe  government  furnished  him  with  letters 
to  tbe  authorities  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  wished  to  pass;  but  he  valued  none 
more  highly  than  tbe  honor  paid  him  by  the 
native  and  non-Christian  students  of  the  insti- 
tution established  In  1883.  On  the  way  he  In- 
tended to  visit  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestiuc,  and 
Eastern  Europe,  not  only  for  scholarly  and 
biblical  research,  but  lo  report  to  his  church 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Eastern  Christians. 

In  the  Disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  he 
joined  the  Free  Church,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
received  with  great  honor.  He  addressed  large 
audiences  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  on  tbe 
missionary  claims  of  India.  At  Oxford  he 
preached  to  the  elite  of  the  university  and  of 
the  Church  of  England.    At  liie  General  As- 
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sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland 
in  1844  he  was  received  with  "loud  acclams- 
tiOQs"  as  the  co-founder  of  the  mission  to  the 
two  millions  of  Eathiawar.  In  184tS  he  acain 
married,  and  in  September,  1847,  re-emhavked 
for  India.  In  18S7  he  was  appointed  by  the 
goTemment  V ice-Chancellor  or  the  Uuiversicy 
of  Bombay,  and  was  examiner  in  Sanskrit, 
Persian,  Hebi'ew,  B^rfithi,  Giijarali,  and  Hin- 
dusinni.  He  was  twelve  years  secretaty  to  the 
different  trauslalion  committees  of  the  Bombay 
Bible  Society.  Id  1869,  when  about  to  return 
to  Scotland,  the  leaders  of  nil  the  communities 
in  Bombay,  European  and  Asiatic,  resolved  to 
honor  him  on  the  fortielh  anniversary  of  his 
arrival  in  Western  India.  The  sura  of  £3.100 
was  subscribed,  anJ  presented  to  him  on  a 
silver  salver  wrought  by  native  arlisls,  and 
bearing  the  Inscription  in  Sanskrit:  "This 
salver  was  presented  to  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
D.D..  F.R.S.,ata  meeting  ot  the  inbabilants 
of  Bombay,  as  a  mark  of  esteera  for  his  high 
personal  character,  and  in  acknowledgment  ot 
his  great  services  to  India  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  philanthropy,"  The  governor  pre- 
»ded  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  February  15th,  1869,  and  made  the  pres- 
entation. The  Chief  Justice  assisted,  and  a 
loving  leller  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  read. 
The  names  of  the  subscribers  on  the  parch- 
ment were  In  many  languages,  and  represented 
all  races,  creeds,  and  classes  in  the  Eiist.  and  all 
varieties  of  Christian  sects.  Dr.  Wilson  de- 
termined to  use  the  interest  only  in  his  philan- 
thropic and  literary  tabors,  designating  the 
capital  sum  lo  aid  the  higher  studies  of  ihe 
youth  of  Bombay.  The  fund  was  used  by  the 
University  of  Bombay  to  found  the  John  Wil- 
son Philological  Lectui'eship.  The  citizens  of 
Bombay  in  general  also  presented  him  with 
an  address,  and  the  Asiatic  Society  reviewed, 
with  high  commendation,  his  great  services  for 
India.  While  at  home  he  was  elected  Modera- 
tor of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 
In  his  closing  address  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  foreign-mission  work,  he  said  that  not- 
withstanding his  forty-one  years'  connection 
with  India.  If  be  lived  to  (he  age  of  Methu- 
saleh.  he  would  consider  it  a  pnvilege  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  its  regeneralion.  He  returned 
to  India  in  1871.  Frequent  attacks  of  fever 
after  his  return  ended  in  1875  in  a  chronic 
breath leasness  from  weakness  of  tlie  heart.  On 
atteniptiug  to  reach  Mahableshwar  he  was 
forced  by  an  alarming  attack  to  stop  twelve 
miles  short  of  the  sanitarium.  To  Mr.  Bowen, 
American  missionary,  he  said  the  day  before 
he  died  :  "I  have  perfect  peace,  and  am  con- 
tent that  the  Lord  should  do  what  seems  good  to 
Him.'  He  died  December  1st,  1875.  "Gover- 
nor, council,  fudges,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  missionaries,  chaplains,  and  Portu- 
guese Catholics,  the  converts,  students  and 
school-idiildren,  Asiatics  and  Africans,  of  every 
caste  and  creed,  reverently  followed  the  re- 
mains of  the  venerated  missionary  for  two 
hours,  as  the  bier  was  borne  lo  the  last  resting- 
place." 

The  Rev.  George  Bowen,  who  saw  much  of 
Dr.  Wilson's  life  and  work  for  thirty  years  in 


There  whs  a  many-sidedness  about  him  that 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  enter  Into  relations 
with  men  who  cared  little  for  Ihe  gospel,  and 
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who  were  perhaps  led  to  regard  with  more  fa^ 
vor  the  work  of  missions,  because  of  the  wide 
range  ot  thought  and  investigation  to  which 
Dr.  vVilson  lent  himself.  His  capacities  deter- 
mined his  spheres.  His  Orientalism,  his  arclire- 
ology,  his  philosophy,  his  relations  with  the 
rulers  or  wilh  the  university,  doubtless  inter- 
fered with  n  more  direct  and  simple  evangel- 
ism, but  never  suffered  him  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  missionary:  he  doubtless 
believed,  and  the  readers  of  his  biography  will 

Wllion,  John  Lelj(hlon,  b.  Sumter 
Co.,  S.  C,  U.  8.  A.,  March  38th,  1809;  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  1839,  and  Theological 
Seminary  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  1833;  orditined 
the  same  year  by  Harmony  Presbytery,  and  set 
apart  as  a  missionary  to  Africa.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1833  he  studied  Arabic  at  Andover 
Seminary,  and  in  the  autumn  went  to  Western 
Africa  lo  explore  the  coast,  returning  in  the 
spring.  He  decided  on  Cape  Palmas  as  the 
most  tavorable  place  for  llie  mission.  In  May, 
1834,  lie  was  married  lo  Miss  Bayard  of  Savan- 
nah, and  on  the  24th  of  November  following- 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M. 
for  Cape  Palmas,  arriving  in  December,    He 


had  taken  out  on  his  first  visit  erected  on  the 
spot  be  had  selected.  In  1836  he  made  three 
tours  of  exploration  In  the  Interior,  journeying 
mostly  on  foot.  He  had  while  at  Cape  Palmas, 
where  he  remained  seven  years,  a  boarding- 
school  numbering  fifty,  a  fourth  of  whom  were 
females;  a  church  of  forty  members;  180  youths 
had  been  educated,  the  Orebo  language  re- 
duced to  writing,  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  language  published,  the  Gospels  ot  Matthew 
and  John  translated  and  printed,  besides  several 
other  small  volumes.  In  1843  he  removed  to 
the  Gaboon  River  on  the  Gulf  of  Buhia,  1,300 
miles  south  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  commenced  a 
new  station  among  the  Mpongwe  people.  This 
also  was  reduced  lo  writing,  a  gram- 
vocabulary  published,  and  portions  of 
'  translated  and  printed.  In  1853  he 
home  on  account  of  failing  health, 
and  became  Secretary  of  Ihe  Presbyterian  Eoai'd 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York,  ediiing  also 
the  foreign  department  of  the  "Home  and 
Foreign  Record."  Ho  served  as  Secretary  till 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  when,  re- 
turning lo  his  Southern  home,  he  organized  for 
the  Southern  Chureh  a.  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, ot  which  he  was  appointed  secretary, 
holding  Iheofllce  till  1885.  He  established  and 
edited  "  The  Missionary,"  a  monthly  magarine. 
He  organized  also  the  Board  of  Sustentation. 
In  1854  he  published  a  volume  of  500  pages  on 
Western  Africa,  its  history,  condition,  and 
prospects,  which  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone the  best  work  on  that  part  of  Africa 
ever  published.  He  published  also  many  arti- 
cles in  the  "  Southern  Presbyterian  Review." 
He  received  the  degree  of  D,D.,  from  Lafay- 
ette College  1854.  He  died  at  his  home  near 
Mayesvllle,  8,  C,  July  18th,  1886. 

Wliislow,  Mtron,  D.D.,  L,L,.D.,  b. 
WiUIston,  Vl,.  U.  S.  A.,  December  11th,  1789; 
in  the  sixth  generation  from  Kenelm  Winslow, 
brother  of  Gov,  Edward  Winslow,  of  Plymouth 
Colony.    Having  acquired    a   good    Englisti 
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ediicaltoi),  at  tlie  iige  of  twenty-one  be  engaged  Scriptures  was  completed.    ("  Missionary  Her- 

in  raercnutile  pursuitsat  Norwicb,  Ct.,  and  two  aid,"  March,  1865.)    He  published  "occasional 

years  later  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  reports  "  of  the  Madras  Mission, 

the  Importance  of  foreign  missions,  that  he  con-  On  JIarcb  13tb,  1845.  Mr.  Winslow  married 

secrated  himself   to  the  work  of  a  missionary;  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Dwight,  widow  of  Rev.  Rohert 

studied  in  Middlebui^f  College,  Vt.;  then  pur-  0.  Dwight,  D.D.,  of  the  Madura  Mission  ;  she 

sued  special  studies  m  languages  at  Yale,  and  died    April    20th.  1853.     He    received    from 

fraduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Harvard  College  the  degree  of  D.D,,  which  his 

or  six  months  he  preached  on  bebalf  of  the  Alma  Maler  supplemented  with  LL.D.  upon 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  raising  large  sums  of  money  the  reception  in  this  country  of  copies  of  hla 
for  its  work,  and  displaying  that  rare  combina-  Tamil  Lexicon, 
tion  of  inlelleotual,  business,  and  religious  gifts  Dr.  Winslow's 
which  so  distinguished  bis  subsequent  career,  special    notice.                     .  ^ 

At  his  ordination  on  November  4th,  1818,  in  "A  Comprehensive  Tamil  and  English  Dic- 
tbe  Salem  Tabernacle,  in  company  with  tionary  of  High  arid  Low  Tamil,  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Spaulding.  Woodwani,  and  Fisk.  Pi-o-  Mirou  Winslow,  D.D.,  etc.,  assisted  by  com- 
fessorMoseaStuart  preached  the  sermon,  which  peteut  Kative  Scholars:  in  part  from  man- 
was  widely  circulated  among  the  churches.  In  uscrlpt  materials  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph. 
the  same  ediiice,  February  6th,  1813,  had  been  Knight  and  others.  Madras :  Printed  and 
ordained  the  initial  band  of  American  toreicn  Published  by  P.  R.  Hunt,  American  Mis- 
missionaries— Messrs.  Judson,  Hall,  Newell,  sion  Press."  The  splendid  quarto  of  978 
Not t,  and  Rice.  On  Januaiyllth,  1819,  hemar-  x>ages.  three  columns  to  a  page,  with  11  ad- 
ried  Harriet  W.  Latbrop,  ot  Norwicb,  Ct.,  and  ditioual  pages,  attested  the  capacity  of  the  mis- 
with  Messrs.  Spaulding,  Woodward,  and  Scud-  sion  press  to  execute  the  highest  grade  of  prin^ 
der  sailed  for  India  June  8lh,  1819;  ariiving  at  ing.  With  the  exception  of  Wilson's  Sanskrit 
Oodooville,  Ceylon,  on  July  4th.  He  remained  Lexicon,  it  Is  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
there  till  1838,  conducting  the  Iraarding  and  day  dictionary  of  the  languagesot  India,  containing 
scbool,  laboring  and  preaching  in  the  neighbor-  67,453  words  with  detinitjons,  of  which  30,551 
hoo<l,  and  performing  a  large  amount  of  literary  for  the  first  time  Cake  their  place  in  Tamil  lexi- 
work.  His  oontributions  to  the  "Missionary  cography.  Said  the  "Round  Table"  (N.  Y.); 
Herald  "  alone  would  fill,  if  collected,  several  "It  thus  appears  that  nearly  half  of  all  the 
large  volumes.  His  observation  taught  him  words  in  the  Tamil  language  owe  their  English 
that  education  must  go  ban d-iu  hand  wilh  lexicographic  birlh  and  position  to  the  labors 
the  missionary  chapel  and  preaching.  In  of  our  American  Orientalist,  The  work  before 
this  respect  he  was  the  pioneer  American  lis  includes  both  the  common  and  poetic  dia- 
misslonaiT  of  his  day,  and  so  late  as  1856  be  lects,  and  the  astronomical,  astrological,  mytbo- 
advocated  his  views  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  logical,  botanical,  scientific,  and  official  terms, 

B.  C.   F.  M.  in  Albany.     His  interest  in  the  logetherwiththeDamegofauthorB,poets,heroes, 
Batticotta     Seminary,   established     1833,    was  and  gods.     It  thus  initiates  the  learner  not  only 

Beat.  "  The  plan — which,  seven  or  eight  years  into  the  language,  but  into  its  literature,  and 

,er,  was   adopted  In  Calcutta    by   Die  Rev.  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  philosophies. 

Dr.    Duff   and    his   colleagues "  — was,  as  he  mythologies,  sciences,  traditions,  superstitious, 

wrote,   that  "ot    giving  the  pupils  a    good  and  customs  ot  the  Hindus.  .  .  .  Ttie  learned 

knowledge  of  English  nud  Western  science.  In  author  has  adopted   an  original   arrangement 

connection  with  their  own  vernaculars,  instead  of  the  verbs.     He  says  that  all  the  other  parts 

of  Sanskrit."     He  adds:  "The  institution  had  of  the  verbs  flow  naturally  from  the  imperative 

gi'eat  influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  educa-  singular,  and  that  he  finds  this  the  most  simple 

tlon  in  North  Ceylon,  and  affected  even  the  con-  and  natural  arrangement.     He  thus  makes  an 

tinent."    The  Madras  University  conferred  its  importjint  advance  on  all  preceding  steps,  not 

first  degrees  of  B.A.  on  the  seminary  gradu-  ontj[  in  this  but  other  languages,  in  the  gram- 

ates.     Mrs,  Winslow  died  January  14th,  1883.  at  matlcal  analysis  of  this  most  difficult  part  of 

Oodooville.     The  following   October  he  sailed  speech.     The  original  introduction  of  neatly 

for  the   United   States,  where   bis   missionary  half  of  the  classical  words  in  Tamil  literature, 

addresses  created  a  wide  and  deep  interest  in  In    conueciioo  with   translations  of   peculiar 

India  as  amission  field.     He  married  April  33d,  idioms   and   phrases,   and    the    scholarly  and 

1835,  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Catherine  Waterbury  philosophical  arrangeipent  of  the  whole  work. 

Carman,  and  sailed  November  16lb,  1835.  for  make  this  the  first  and  only  compvebenslve  and 

Oodooville.     On   August  18th,  1836,  he  estab-  complete  Tamil  and   English   dictionary  ever 

lished  the   A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Mission  In  Madras,  published.     It  is  a  great  honor  to  American 

the  scene  of  his  labors  for  the  remaining  twenty-  scholarship  that  one  of  our  own  immber  should 

eight  years   of  his  life,     Mrs.    Winskiw  died  have  produced  thiswork."    The  publication  of 

of  cholera,  September  33d,  1837,  and  Seplem-  the  dictionary  elicited  the  gratitude  of  scholars 

ber  13th,  1888,  he  married  Annie  Spiers,  daugh-  and  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  government  of- 

ter  of  Hon.  Archibald  Spiers  of  the  East  India  licials  of  India. 

Board,   and  granddaughter  of  Lord  Dundas.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Madraa  In 

She  died  June  aOlh,  1843,  rapidly  falling  health.  Dr.  Winslow  received  a 

At  an  early  period  of  his  labors  in  Madras  formal  letter  front  "The  Madras  Missionary 

Mr.  Winslow  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Conference"  (composed  of  over  40  members 

Bible  into  Tamil;  and  as  late  as  1850  he  was  from  the  missionaries  of  all  denominations),  la 

muchoccupied  withimprovementsandrevisiona  which  they  said:  "The  brethren  feel  that  in 

of  portions  of  the  translations.     When  not  thus  you  they  lose  one  whose  place  can  never  be 

engaged, hewasoccupied  threehoursdaily  with  supplied."    The  native  church  also  expressed 

a  mooDShee  on  the  Tamil  and  Eugllsh  diction-  its  feelings  of  regret  In  a  lengthy  scroll.    Dr. 

ary.    In  November,  1800,  he  announced  that  Winslow  sailed  with  Mrs.  Winslow  August 

the  piiatlog  of  the  new  version  of  the  Tamil  SDth,  1804 ;  was  lauded  October  aOtbrjK  Cape    , 
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Town,  Sourh  Africa,  and  difcl  two  (lays  later. 
His  body  lies  io  tlie  CapeTovsn  Ceinettry,  ovar 
that  of  Scudder.wiih  wliom  he  had  so  long  been 
associated  ia  the  missions  of  India. 

Wlnslow,  Harriet  Lathrop,  first  wife 
of  Miron  Winslow,  b.  Norwich,  Ct. ,  U.  S.  A. 
April  9th,  1796;  d.  at  OodooviHe,  Ceylon,  Jan. 
14ih.  1883,  where  herbodyllesby  thesideof  her 
two  sisters,  both  devoted  missionaries,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  H.  Cherry  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Joanna 
Perry.  Distinguished  for  her  lotty  missionary 
spirit  and  efficient  educational  labors.  '  Her 
memoir  contains  an  interesting  mass  of  mission- 
ary iutclligence,  and  two  poetical  tributes  from 
Mrs.  Lyiiia  H.  Sigourney. 

Wittcwatcr,  a  town  in  South  Africa,  in 
West  Cape  Colony,  north  of  Malmesbiiry  and 
near  Goederwacht.  Mission  station  of  the 
Moravians,  with  I  missionary  and  wife,  occu- 
pied tor  the  purpose  of  having  a  base  of  opera- 
tions from  which  to  reach  the  estate  of  Goeder- 
wacht, where  it  was  impossible  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  obtain  a  permanent  title  to  any 
property  (for  the  reason  of  this  see  (Joeder- 
wacht).  From  Wittewater  Goederwacht  was 
regularly  visited  until  it  became  a  separate  sta- 

Wittklctbosch,  a  village  inhabited  by 
Fingoes,  10  or  13  miles  from  Clarkson,  in  ihe 
Zitzekamma  district.  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Moravians,  who 
began  work  iu  this  place  from  their  station  Clark, 
sou  soon  after  Governor  Lord  Napier  had  set  it 
apart  for  the  Fingoes  freed  by  the  Kaflr  war 
of  1835-36.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  of 
no  effect  until  a  native  Fingo  was  stationed  in 
the  neighborhood  as  a  teacher;  and  hla  earnest, 
patient,  faithful  work  for  his  people  has  been 
wonderfully  blessed,  so  that  now  there  is  in  this 
station  a  large  and  prosperous  congregation,  of 
which  he  is  the  pastor. 

Woltr,  Joseph,  b.  Bavaria,  Germany, 
Vn!>,  of  Jewish  parentage,  the  son  of  a  rabbi; 
early  became  a  Christian;  was  baptized  in  1812 
at  Prague  by  a  Benedictine  monk,  taught  He- 
brew for  a  time  at  Frankfoit  and  Halle,  studied 
at  Munich,  Weimar,  and  Vienna;  went  lo  Home 
in  1815,  lo  be  educated  as  a  missionary.  He 
entered  first  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  in  1817 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  While  in 
Borne  he  spent  his  time  in  studying  the  Orien- 
tal languages.  Suspected  by  the  Inquisition  of 
heresy  on  account  of  some  lil>erai  views  he  had 
expressed,  he  was  sent  iu  1818  to  Vienna,  then 
to  the  monastery  of  Val  Saint  in  SwitKerland, 
and  finally  dismissed  as  incorrigible.  He  went 
to  London,  joined  the  Church  of  England,  and 
through  the  inSuence  of  Charles  Simeon  and 
others,  who  perceived  his  fitness  for  mission 
work  among  the  Jews,  he  entered  Cambridge 
University,  wliere  for  two  years  he  continued 
his  Oriental  studies  under  Professor  Lee.  He 
then  commenced  his  career  as  a  traveller,  visit- 
ing Malta,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Bassorsh.  and  Persia,  and  returning 
home  by  the  way  of  Circassia,  Constantinople, 
and  the  Crimea,  reached  Dublin,  May,  1820. 
In  these  travels  he  became  acquainted  with 
learned  men  of  all  ecclesiastical  jeliuiona,  every- 
where professing  Jesus  as  Ihe  Christ,  and  ^- 
ihough  he  had  been  Imprisoned,  and  his  life 
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on  his  second  missionary  tour  as  far  as  Malta. 
In  April  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Jerusalem,  where  be  was  poisoned 
by  some  Jews,  and  Just  escaped  death.  On  re- 
covering, he  set  out  for  Bokhara  by  way  of 
Persia,  encouuleriogon  the  journey  the  plague; 
was  repeatedly  robbed,  taken  pris^iner,  and  sold 
as  a  slave,  but  finally  reached  Bokhara.  After 
laboring  there  three  months  in  mission  work 
among  the  Jews,  he  went  to  India,  visited  the 
Punjab,  Lahore,  Lodiana,  Simlnh,  Delhi, 
Benares,  Luckuow,  and  reached  Calcutta 
March,  1833.  He  preached  everywhere  in 
diHerent  languages,  distributed  the  Scriptures, 
and  interested  the  most  prominent  men  and 
women  in  his  behalf.  From  Calcutta  he  went 
to  Haidarabnd,  visited  the  Jews  at  Cochin  and 
Goa,  proceeded  to  Bombay,  whence  he  sailed 
for  Arabia,  and  returned  to  England  in  1834. 
In  1836  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Abyssinia, 
whence  he  sailed  for  Bombay,  and  there  em- 
barked for  America,  reacbmg  New  York 
August,  1837,  He  was  ordained  as  deacon  in 
the  Prolestaut  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
Doane  of  New  Jersey,  visited  the  principal 
cities,  preached  before  Congress,  and  returned 
10  England  January  2d.  1838.   Having  received 

Eriesl's  orders,  he  was  settled  as  curate  in 
englhwaite.  and  then  for  his  wife's  health  he 
went  10  York,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
In  1843,  the  news  of  the  imprisiinnient  of  Colo- 
nel Sloddart  and  Captain  Conolly  at  Bokhara 
having  reached  England,  Dr.  Wolff,  means 
being  furnished  by  individuals,  set  out  to  at- 
tempt  their  release  or  ascertain  Iheir  fate.  Be- 
fore reaching  Bokhara  he  learned  that  they 
bad  been  beheaded.  He  liimself  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  condemned  to  death,  but  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Persian  Ambassador  ho 
made  his  escape.  Beaching  England  in  1845, 
he  was  settled  in  Ihe  parish  of  Isle  Brewers. 
Someraelsliire.  where  he  labored  till  he  died, 
May  ad,   1883,     The  most  interesting  of  his 

Siblications  are  "Travels    and  Adventures  of 
ev,  Joseph  Wolff,  D.D.,  LL.D."  (2  vols,  1861), 

'WoftuI  Version,— The  Wogiil  belongs  to 
the  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Western  Siberia. 
Russia.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
were  translated  in  1820,  and  were  entrusted  to 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  for  publication. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  printed.    The 

„ .,,...,  ,  .     „   Popoo,  was 

L.  L.  Bona- 
I»rte  in  1868.  But  tliiswas  not  intended  for 
circulation,  but  for  Hnguistic  purposes.  In 
1882  the  British  and  liVireign  Bible  Society 
published  at  Helsinpfors  ilie  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, and  in  1883  that  of  Mark;  both  were 
prepared  by  Professor  Ahlquiet. 

iSpedmen  wrte.    John  3  ;  16.) 
TB-cayBT  TopBH'epenTHcra  MepMa'cto 
eie-mcra  aiiTTeJiiH  nyBio,  hct(A._cokbh- 
Kapi  ROB  ama  TaBe^oT  oa  KOJBH;.a  anpa 

JBiHa.KOHTBTa. 
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fVomun's  Work  ftor  Woman.— The  value  above  that  of  individual  efEorta.  The 
modern  uprising  of  women  in  bebslf  of  foreign  end  of  tLe  war  found  niany  women  developed 
missions  had  its  motive  in  the  socidl  systems  of  in  executive  ability  and  iit  tiie  same  lime 
the  East.  It  was  primarily  the  purdah  and  the  empty-handed,  stripped  ot  their  deiiiest  cares 
latticed  window,  the  zenanaatid  the  harem,  that  and  plans.  Then  missions  came  to  the  front, 
roused  the  women  of  Olirialendom  to  attempt  The  Woman's  Board  in  Boston  was  formed 
an  errand  of  mercy  to  their  sister- women  of  in  1868,  not  like  iter  predecessor,  the  "Uoion." 
the  heathen  world.  Experience  proved  that  loslandalone,  buttoco-opei'ale  wilhtbeChurcli 
no  niition  can  be  elevated  until  its  women  are  Board  already  in  existence.  In  the  next  Ibree 
reftenerated;  also  that  no  man,  whether  clerical  years  four  denominational  societies  had  under- 
missionary  or  even  physician,  could  carry  the  taken  their  share  in  the  world's  conversion, 
gospel  to  the  jealously -guarded  women  of  Time  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  separation 
Oriental  households.  Wbea  Iho  degradation  of  forces  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end, 
and  sufferings  of  Asiatic  women  and  the  dark-  Instead  of  the  one  society  of  1834  there  are 
ness  of  their  future  were  revealed  to  the  western  now  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  America 
world,  the  conscience  of  Christian  women  was  more  than  sixty  such  boards  and  societies,  each 
aroused.  The  gospel  had  developed  them  and  under  :1s  own  management;  or  societies  which 
set  them  in  honor;  given  them  security  and  contribute  to  forty-nine  separate  treasuries,  be^ 
monil  power;  made  them  intellectually  free,  sides  many  others  which  resemble  them  more 
and  queens  of  happy  homes;  and  Eiiglisli-speak-  or  less  in  aim  and  method.  Not  less  than  1,46S 
ing  women  reco^ized  the  claim  of  their  less  English-speaking  women,  of  whom  more  than 
happy  sisters  to  the  same  blessings.  They  un-  50  are  physicians,  were  maintained  in  the  mis- 
dertook  to  carry  the  gospel  where  without  sionary  field  in  1889-90  by  women's  societies, 
them  it  could  not  go.  and  more  than  a  niillionand  a  half  dollars  were 

David   Abeel.  missionary   of  the   American  gathered  and  disbursed  by  them.     If  in  all  these 

Board,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  movement  of  years  there  have  been  times  when   individual 

thisklnd.  On  his  way  home  from  China  in  18S4  societies  have  halted  or  stood  still,  there  has 

Mr.  Abeel  told  the  people  of  England  the  facts,  never  been  a  day  when  there  was  not  progress 

which   hud   hitherto  been  Imperfectly  known,  somewhere  along  the  line. 

concerning  Ihe  condition  of  women  in   India         Organization  at  flome.— All  the  main 

and  China.  Hesliowed  that  missionaries' wives,  features  of  organization  necessary  in  each  sepa- 

who   had  alwavs   done  what  they  could   for  rale  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  may  be  in- 

women  and  children  about  them,  were  neither  eluded  in  three,  and  In  England  two  are  often 

sufficient  in  numbers  nor  sufficiently  free  to  made  to  answer. 

assimie  the  burden  of  lifting  up  their  sex.  First.  There  is  the  local  or  parish  society, 
Efforts  so  strenuous  and  continuous  would  be  made  up  i>f  individuals  from  a  single  local 
necessary  as  to  demand  the  entire  consecration  church,  or,  as  often  occurs  in  America,  women 
of  many  lives,  and  he  urged  that  single  ladies  of  two  or  more  churches  of  the  same  denomi- 
should  volunteer  in  Christ's  name  for  this  new  nation  in  one  large  town  unite  to  form  one  Mis- 
forra  of  service,  and  that  women  of  the  church  sionary  Society.  This  local  society  is  usually 
at  home  should  organize  to  secure  a  base  of  called  an  Auxiliary.  Ithasitsownconstitutlon 
supplies  and  to  render  their  labors  permanent,  and  oAicers.  and  Is  independent  in  its  manage- 
Little  did  Mr.  Abeel  know  what  a  force  he  vvas  ment;  but  when  it  undertakes  to  carry  out  its 
evoking.  The  Spirit  of  God  winged  his  words,  purpose  of  sending  forth  missionaries  and  funds 
That  same  year  the  firsi  society  was  formed  in  lo  sustain  various  forms  of  missionary  work  at 
England.  It  iastill  in  operation, — "The  Society  a  distance,  it  does  not  try  to  act  alone,  but  imder 
forPromolingFcmaleEducationlntbeEae':" —  Its  Woman's  Board,  of  which  it  thus  becomes 
and  upon  wliatever  others,  in  Ihe  progress  of  an"auxillary,"  or  helper.     An  annual  fee  is  the 

S'eai's  and  under  divine  control,  the  burden  of  usual  requisUe  for  membership, 
eadership  may  seem  to  fall,  this  society  is  ever        Second.  These  auxiliaries  are  grouped,  and 

'o  l>e  had  in  reverence,  astbe  one  that  ventured  thusconstitute  what  are  usually  called  Branches. 


first  and  led  Ihe  way.     Ut hers  followed  speedily  This  relation  is  sectional.     Adjacent  auxiliaries, 

in   Great  Britain:    those  connected  with   the  someUines  to  the  number  of  not  more  than  20, 

Free  Church   and  the   Established  Church  of  sometimes   covering    a    county,   sometimes    a 

Scotland   in  1837,   the  Indian  Female  Normal  whole  State  conlnlmng  800  auxiliaries,  combine 

School  and  Instruction  Society  in  1852,  and  the  with  a  set  of  officers  elected  from  the  whole 

Wesleyan  Auxiliary  In  1859;  but  none  of  these  territory    represented    by   the   branch.      This 

were  much  known  across  the  Atlantic.  stands  between  the  Board  and  its  auxllinries. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Abeel  had  brought  his  plea  to  It  voices  the  wishes  of  the  Board  to  the  auxil- 

America,  but  hearts  were  not  ready  for  it.     At  iaries,  and  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  latter 

last,  in  1861,  Mrs,  Doremus  of  Mew  York  City  to  the  Board.     A  branch  assumes  the  responsl- 

was  able  to  carry  out  her  cherished  longing,  bllity  for  some  missionary  enterprise,  and  its 

and  the  Union  Mis^onary  Society  waslaunched.  auxiliaries  share  it  among  themselves  propor- 

Women  of    six   denominations    composed    its  tionally. 

membership,  and  it  stood  nlone  in  America  for         Third.  The  Boai-d  includes  all  Ihe  branches, 

eight  years.     This  was  the  peiiod  of  the  civil  and  reqiilres  its  own  olHcers.     A  legal  charter 

war  in  the  republic,  and  in  the  absorbing  de-  is  requisite  for  a  Board,  but  not  for  auxiliaries 

mands  of  that  struggle  Christian  women  had  and  branches.    Auxiliaries  usually  hold  their 

no  leisure  to  undertake  new  departures  in  mis-  meetings  monthlv,  or  oftener;  branches  quar- 

eions,  butat  the  same  time  they  were  acquiring  terly;  but   the  Board   meets  annually,  or,  at 

a  training  for  It  In  the  future.     By  combining  most,  two  or  three  times  a  year.     Business  of 

as  (hey  did,  on  a  large  scale,  forworlc  in  soldiers^  the  Board  is  transacted  throughout  the  year  by 

hospitals  and  in  the  Sanitary  Commission,  they  its  officers,  who  are  elected  by  the  delegates  of 

learned    Ihe    possibility   of^  working  through  annual  meeting.     The  delegates  are  chosen,  not 

organizations,  how  to  handle  them,  and  their  from  Buxiliaiies,  but    from    branches. 
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Board,  or  Society  (whichever  name  is  ^iven  to. 
Ibe  inclusive  organizatiua).  Los  superviMuQ  over 
au  area  which  varies  according  to  circiim- 
8ti\Dces.  If  the  Society  is  uudenominaiioDal, 
like  lli«  English  Society  for  Promoting  Educa- 
tion in  the  Eflst,  or  the  Lniou  Itlissiooary  Society 
ill  America,  il  may  have  its  constitiieucy  in  any 
part  at  the  counliy.  If  the  Society  co-opeinles 
with  a  Board  of  some  Church,  its  territory  will 
depeud  upon  the  essential  or^Dization  of  Ibat 
Church.  The  Society  wilhlu  Ibe  Prolesiaut 
Episcopal  Churcb  in  America,  for  leasons 
wliich  are  apparent,  is  indivisiljly  one,  all  over 
the  country.  That  williln  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Ibe 
Northern  and  Western  United  Slates,  But  the 
eeograpbical  spaces  are  so  great  In  America 
liiat  in  many  cases  it  is  fouud  more  practicable 
to  have  several  coordiiuite  Boams  iu  one 
Church.  The  area  of  eai'h  Board  is  geogmphi- 
cally  determined.  The  Congregational  women 
are  massed  dislinctly  under  EiisterD.  Middle, 
and  Western  Boards:  the  Baptist  women  under 
tbe  East,  the  West,  and  two  PaciQc  Coast 
Boards. 

The  advantage  of  one  great  undivided  Board 
is  offset  in  llie  cose  of  several  co-ordinate  Boards 
by  tbe  following  results: 

a.  A  far  greater  number  of  responsible,  of- 
ficial workers  are  secui'ed. 

„  b.  The  work  of  each  Board  does  not  become 
unmanageably  large  for  its  otDcers. 

e.  Interest  througbiHit  the  constituency  Is 
augmented  by  uearness  to  headquarters. 

d.  It  is  possible  for  a  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  members  to  afford  tbe  expense  and  take 
the  journey  lo  attend  annualmeeliugs  of  several 
Boards  tbiiu  of  oue  Board. 

While  organization  always  begins  at  the  top, 
wttb  tbe  Board  tbe  real  germ  is  the  auxiliary, 
and  this  is  tbe  place  of  growlb.  KnlargenienC 
of  au  auxiliary  by  addition  of  members,  one  nt 
a  time;  an  auxiliary  formed  in  a  local  churcb 
by  gathering  a  few  picked  individuals  into  a 
little  monthly  meeting,— this  is  the  unobtrusive 
way  in  mbich  Boat^s  grow.  Societies  of 
Young  Ladies,  and  Children's  Bands,  are  re- 
gardea  as  oidy  phases  of  tbe  auxiliary.  The 
former  may  tie  wholly  or  in  part  independent 
in  management  aud  share  delegates  lo  annual 
meeting  with  the  senior  auxiliary,  but  the 
branch  officers  are  responsible  for  the  work 
undertaken  both  by  young  ladies  and  children 
within  its  domain. 

The  existence  of  more  than  30,000  auxiliaries 
and  bands  in  Ameiica,  with  a  memberBbip  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  patient,  persevering,  enthusiastic  efforts 
of  the  women  of  Ihe  church  for  foreign  mis- 
sions; but  it  after  all  represents  the  efforts  of 
only  a  fraction  of  them.  TTie  Woman's  Board 
in  Boston,  Mass.  (Congregational  Churcb), 
having  its  constitnency  in  New  England  and 
the  ifiddle  States,— where  traditions  in  favor 
of  foreign  missions  are  exceptionally  strong, 
and  where  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  conditions  of  society  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  such  an  enterprise  than  In 
new  SlAt«s,— bad  in  1889  only  1,182  auxiliaries 
out  of  1,921  churches,  and  of  190,000  women 
church- members,  about  50,000  belonged  to 
the  auxiliaries.  There  are  600  cimrcliefl  in 
the  honJers  of  the  largest  Presbyterian  Society 
which  are  not  yet  reached  by  its  efforts.    Many 
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other  societies  cover  not 
the  churcb -membership 

TebmbEmploted.— In  Great  Britain  thename 
"  Ladies' Society"  or  "Ladies'  Association"  is 
common, while  in  America  the  phrase  "  Woman's 
Board,"  or  "Sociely"'  is  preferred.  Also  many 
societies  in  Qreat  Britain  dispense  with  tbe 
"  auxiliary,"  aud  appoint  "  collectors"  of  funds 
from  the  chuivhes;  others  do  not  use  tbe  term 
"Branch,"  but  "District  Auxiliary"  instead, 
" Presbyierial  Secretaries"  and  "Associations' 
and  a  variety  of  olhei  terms  take  the  place  of 
those  explained  above. 

In  tbe'  Presbylcrian  Church  in  America 
"  Presbyterial  Society"  corresponds  to  Ihe  term 
"  Branch,"  and  a  fourth  feature,  the  "  Synodi- 
cal  Society,"  is  introduced  in  places.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Society  is  iiselt  called,  not 
Board,  but  "Auxiliary;"  and  its  constituent 
societies,  not  auxiliaries,  hut  branches,  diocesan 
and  parish  respectively. 

In  Qrest  Britain,  societies  often  have  long 
lists  ot  honorary  officers.  Such  are  scarcely 
known  in  America,  where  names  beading  tbe 
official  list  are  those  of  the  actually  responsible 
leaders,  who  conduct  public  meetings  and  con- 
trol  Ihe  affairs  of  their  societies.  Tiil-  com- 
mittees of  gentlemen  which  some  societies  In 
tbe  old  country  appoint  are  also  unknown  in 
America,  tbe  office  of  Audilor  ot  Accounts 
being  the  only  one  among  them  ordinarily 
filled  by  a  man. 

Income.- The  total  income  of  all  these 
Woman's  Societle*  for  1888-90  was  not  less 
than  one  million  six  hundred  and  ninety.two 
thousand  dollars.  Whence  and  how  was  it 
gaihcrcd,  and,  above  all,  does  It  represent  so 
much  gain  to  foreign  missions,  or  is  il  only 
taken   out  of   one  treasury   and   put  into   an- 

1,  Some  of  it  came  from  legacies.  A  moiety 
was  the  income  of  schools,  tbe  gifts  of  visitors, 
tbe  profits  of  publications,  the  fees  of  women 
physicians.  Some  Sunday-schools  made  con- 
tributions. Tbe  large  proportion  of  it  was  the 
offeringsof  women  and  children  of  the  organized 
societies.  It  represents  annual  fees,  or  monthly 
and  weekly  pledges;  the  occasional  thank- 
offerings  of  praise- meetings;  tbe  tithing  of  in- 
comes; earnings  for  Ihe  sake  of  giving;  tbe 
results  of  fairs  and  other  inventions;  the  super- 
fluities of  some,  tbe  self  denials  of  others, 

2.  Little  copper  or  silver  offerings  from  the 
auxiliary  and  band  were  gathered  by  the 
branch  treasurer,  who  sent  tbe  sums  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Woman's  Board,  which.  If  in- 
dejjendenl.  disbursed  it.  for  its  mis.sions,  or,  if 
acting  with  a  Church  BoanI,  handed  it  over 
outright,  thus  savinglbat  Board  inflnile  labor  of 
collecting,  recording,  and acknowleilging  micro- 
scopic  sums  trota  tittle  ^ildren  and  the  mites 
of  thepoor. 

8.  From  the  Iwginnlng  of  all  tliis  woman's 
work  it  has  been  the  pronounced  aim  to  gather 
funds  which  would  not  otherwise  be  (riven,  for 
the  prosecution  of  foreign  missions.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  Ihe 
London  Missionary  Society  In  1888,  their  Hon, 
secretary  said  the  satisfaction  of  Ibe  committee 
in  seeing  the  advance  in  their  own  contributions 
during  the  year  was  marred  by  noticing  a 
falling  off  in  those  of  the  parent  society,  and 
she  recalled  lo  the  audience  tbe  purpose  of  the 
committee  not  to  make  their  treasury  a  side- 
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channel  into  which  to  dirett  contributions  from  often,  but  not  always,  prerfded  o^er  by  gentle- 
tbe  Qenerol  Fund.  men,  and  sometimes  no1  ladies  speak  on  tLeir 
There  would  alwitya  be  devout  women  in  the  own  platforms.  Such  a  thing  is  unknown  in 
church  who  would  sustain  foreign  missions.  Amenca.  It  is  there  very  exceptional  for  a 
Some  of  them  still  regularly  contribute'  to  the  gentleman  to  preside,  although  occasionally 
genera!  Board  alone;  some  to  botb  its  treasury  one  is  intited  to  speak;  and  while  in  the  early 
and  that  of  the  Woman's  Society;  but  the  mass  days  of  the  societies  they  were  rigorously  cn- 
ot  women  would  never,  without  the  methods  eluded  from  the  audience,  gentlemen  are  now 
now  in  use,  be  aufflcienily  informed  upon  mis-  absent  chiefly  because  there  is  not  room  for 
sions,  nor  sufficiently  in  touch  with  them,  to  them.  Annual  meetings  of  the  stronger  Boards 
make  many  sacrifices  for  them,  Secretaries  of  now  occupy  two  or  three  days,  and  attendants 
influential  Missionary  Boards  in  America  say  upon  tbem  are  quite  familiarwith  the  sight  of  a 
without  herftation  that  a  very  large  proportion  large  church  packed  with  women, 
of  the  funds  collecled  through  the  Woman's  In  October,  1889,  one  of  these  woman's  meet- 
Societies  are  a  clear  gain  to  foreign  missions.  ings  was  held  in  New  York  City,  where  in  a 
JlEETiHoa.— Unilerlheauspicesof asingleone  morning  service  of  thi-ce  hours,  in  a  crowded 
of  many  of  these  Woman's  Societies  hundreds  church,  besides  devotional  exercises,  there  were 
of  meetings  are  held  every  year.  Meetings  for  short  addresses  from  twelve  missionary  ladles, 
both  business  and  prayer  are  convened  at  the  all  in  active  service— among  them  three  mis- 
headquarters  of  most  Boards,  at  staled  times,  sionary  mothers,  each  with  her  grown  mis- 
be^ides  farewell  meeting  upon  the  occasion  of  sionary  daughter.  All  of  these  ladies  were 
departure  of  missionaries,  and  other  meetings  heaid  to  the  church  door. 

specially  called;  and  an  annual  public  meeting  Litebatdbe. — Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  has 
is  universal.  But  in  both  Ihe  character  and  con-  said  that ' '  the  Woman's  Societies  are  doing  a 
duct  of  them  great  diversity  eidsls.  wonderful  amount  of  good  by  scattering  mis- 
Breakfast  and  Tea  Meetings,  and  Working  sionaryliteraturebroadcast,iu  Tight,  condensed, 
Parties  for  the  purpose  of  making  clothing  for  and  cheap  forms."  Bis  language  well  describes 
native  children  in  orphanages  and  schools,  for  those  little  two  to  eight  pagt;  leaflets,  given 
UllingCfaristmaslioxesandprepanngembroldery  away,  or  sold  for  two,  three,  aud  Hve  cents 
patterns  for  classes,— all  these  are  much  men-  apiece,  and  ten  cents  pet  dozen,  which  have 
tioned  In  English  report),  but  are  comparatively  been  sent  out  from  the  rooms  of  the  Woman's 
infrequent  in  America.  There, a  limil«^  numlier  Societies  in  recent  years.  Many  of  them  have 
of  Christmas  boxes  are  sent  to  the  missions,  but  gone  through  two  editions,  and  at  least  one, 
the  general  purpo.se  of  meetings,  in  America,  Is  the  popular  "Mrs.  Pickett's  Missionary  Bos," 
either  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or  to  has  pissed  thiough  four  editions.  One  Amer- 
impart  information  and  arouse  interest  in  mis-  icon  society  lias  published  a  series  of  "Misaion- 
sions,  and,  whichever  its  object,  it  is  always  ary  Annals"  in  eight  or  ten  small  volumes, 
partly  a  devotional  service  and  sometimes  Others  have  printed  valuable  "Historical 
strictly  such.  Many  societies  have  a  by-law  re-  Sketches"  of  llieir  missions.  They  get  up  mis- 
quiring  the  opening  of  all  meetings  with  de-  sionary  calendars,  they  furnish  a  column  of 
votional  exercises;  and  although  many  printed  missionaiy  intelligence  regularly  for  a  number 
reports  make  no  allusion  lo  prayer-meetings,  it  of  the  weekly  newspapers.  I'hey  all  publish 
is  not  supposable  that  societies  often  exist  with-  annual  rejiorts  and  ten  years'  histories,  and 
out  them.  When  the  organization  extends  to  most  societleson  both  sidesof  the  Atlantic,i3sue 
parishes  Ihe  number  of  meetings  is  vastly  multi-  some  montlily  or  quarterly  publicalion  In  which 
plied.  An  "auxiliary"  is  generally  untlerBtood  to  represent  their  work  continuously,  both  at 
in  America  to  mean  a  company  of  ladies  who,  homeandabroad.  Of  suchin  Great  Britain  'The 
among  other  things,  hold  a  meeting  for  prayer  Quiirierly  News  ot  Woman's  Work"  appears  to 
and  deliberate  study  of  missions  every  month,  have  the  widest  circulation  (10,000),  while  in 
in  the  morning,  in  cities;  in  the  afternoon,  in  America  there  are  four  monthly  publications, 
the  country;  and,  perhaps,  on  Sunday,  in  rural  each  with  more  than  15,000  subscribers.  Two 
districts  where  people  live  widely  scattered.  of  these  are  papers,  "The  Helping  Hand"  and 
A  Branch,  or  Presbyterial,  meeting  means  a  "  The  Heathen  Woman's  Friend,"  the  latter  of 
quarterly  meeting,  often  lasting  all  day.  and  which  issues  a  German  edition  of  3,000  ad- 
which  movps  from  town  to  town,  by  invitation,  ditional;  the  other  two,  "  Life  and  Light  for 
This  brings  it  at  sometime  within  reach  of  every  Women,"  and  "Woman's  Work  forWoman," 
lady  in  thebranch.  Thoseofadjacent  towns  who  aremMaziues.andall  four  are  fully  self-support- 
can  conveniently  attend  go  by  carriage  or  train  iug.  'Two  children's  papers,  also,  "  Children's 
to  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  a  heariy  sight  it  "Work  for  Children"  and  "The  Dayspring," 
is.  on  a  pleasant  day,  in  a  country  town,  to  see  have  about  30,000  subscribers  each,  and  are 
the  ladies  driving  up  from  every  direction,  al)  monthlies.  Besides  alltiiatisdonewiththeprint- 
Iheir  horses'  heads  pointed  toward  the  church,  iug-press.  there  is  freimentiy  a  Bureau  of  Ex 
There  they  spend  the  day.  A  little  Branch  change  at  society  headquarters,  and  a  regular 
business,  Scripture  reading,  and  frequent  prater  business  is  made  of  supplying  bektograph  and 
and  son<r.  wide-awake  practical  papers,  inspinng  type-writer  copies  of  thousands  of  mission  re- 
talks,  often  from  missionary  ladies  on  furlough,  ports  and  letters  yearly,  to  be  read  in  society 
with  a  hospitable  lunch  between  morning  and  meetings.  In  these  and  similar  ways  a  great 
afternoon  sessions.— these  are  quarterly  meet-  amount  of  fresh  information  from  the  field  is 
ings.  Perhaps  their  place  la  most  nearly  filled  constantly  kept  in  circulation. 
in  Great  Britain  by  "deputation  meetings."  Children's  Societies. — Beyond  occa^onal 
where  some  speaker  is  sent  out  to  a  certain  mention  of  contributions  from  "  pupils"  of 
locality  by  the  secretary  and  holds  an  appointed  some  lady,  or  "  from  a  Bible-class"  or  Sunday- 
meeting,  generally  in  connection  with  one  man-  school,  the  reports  of  woman's  societies  in  the 
aged  by  tte  parent  society.  old  country  seldom  have  anything  to  say  of  the 
In  the  old  country,  also,  annual  meetliigB  are  children's  part  in  the  modern  nMssionaty  cm- 
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sade.  But  in  Aineiiea  tbey  are  »  great  fsptor — 
both  iatlie  UnitedSlHiesiLudiQ  Canada  I'liey 
are  orgunizeil  into  UnndH,  of  which  tbey  are 
Ihemseives  officers,  although  BUpeiiuteuded  by 
some  fibilful  leader;  and  they  read  their  little 
reports  with  quite  sa  much  gnivity,  accumulate 
their  offeriags  with  i^qiial  eDthusiasm,  aud,  id 
general,  march  to  the  music,  if  with  a  some- 
what broken  step,  as  happily  as  their  seniors. 
There  were  lO.ieS  accrediled  bands  in  the 
United  Shttes  in  1888,  for  which  a  membership 
of  200,000  would  be  a  low  estimate. 

One  of  the  tlrat  uiomciitoiis  duties  of  a  Band 
is  to  name  itself,  and  the  English  language  has 
been  explored  tor  tbe  purpose.  There  are  the 
Carrier  Doves  and  Lookout  Guards,  Suowflakes 
and  Mayflowers.  Busy  Bees,  Steady  Streams, 
Mustard  Seeds.  King's  Cadets,  Up  and  Rcadys, 
Little  Lights,  Pearl  Seekers.  Acorns,  The  Drum 
Corps.  I]«  What  You  Can  Baud,  and  so  ou,  in 
endless  variety.  A*one  has  said,  "Each  dainty 
or  suggestive  nam^  looks  out  from  the  record 
like  the  glowing  face  of  a  child."  And  uo 
mean  aum  in  hard  cash  do  these  children  send 
to  tbe  foreign -mission  treasury.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  is  enriched  by  $15,000  a  year  from 
them. 

And  what  have  the  children  not  done  to  All 
their  miteboxea?  They  have  litbed  what  was 
given  them  (or  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July; 
they  have  hemmed  towels  by  the  mile,  and 
pi'aclised  scales  by  the  half-day:  they  have  fore- 
gone sweets  and  even  butter;  they  have  picked 
blackberries  in  the  sun;  they  have  "minded" 
baby,  and  submitted  tu  have  their  teeth  drawn, 
and  "buttoned  papa's  boots,  who  cau't  stoop 
over  because  he's  so  fat;"  they  have  bunched 
flowers  and  shovelled  snow;  raised  vegetables 
and  chickens;  and.  after  earning  their  money, 
some  of  them  have  divided  with  little  brother 
BO  tbal  he  might  share  the  glory  of  giving. 
One  little  girl  kepthermusic-box  "which plays 
with  a  handle,  right  by  my  bank,  and  I  play  a 
tune  whenever  I  put  some  money  in,  so  I  like 
to  put  the  peDuies  in  ofteoer  than  before." 

Band  meetings  are  held  statedly,  and  the  in- 
ventiveness of  the  most  skilful  leader  is  taxed 
to  arrange  programmes  which  are  at  once  in- 
structive and  entertainiog.  The  children  are 
taugbt  numerous  hymns  and  Scripture  passages 
and  many  learn  to  pray  in  the  meetings.  They 
draw  maps,  recite  dialogues,  hold  Africitn  pa- 
lavers and  Indian  pow-wowa  in  costume,  aud 
give  facts  about  missions  aud  missionary  lands 
ki  oue-miouie  reports  or  tive-miuule  papers. 
They  quiz  their  parents  and  teachers,  and  ran- 
sack the  library  and  search  the  atlas  for  infor- 
mation, because  they  are  "oo  the  committee," 
Sometimes  exercises  take  a  different  turn,  and 
they  make  scrap-books  or  dress  dolls  for  a  mis- 
sioQ  school,  or  pick  lint  and  roll  bandages  for  a 
hospital.  In  a  great  variety  of  ways  thdr  child- 
ish energies  aud  sympathies  are  directed  into 
missionary  channels,  and  Ihey  are  becoming 
both  grounded  in  principles  of  giving,  and 
through  graphic  stories  and  letters,  exhmitlons 
of  cunos.  and  talks  from  missionaries,  they  are 
growing  up  in  the  churches  of  America,  famil- 
brized  with  missions  as  their  parents  never 
were;  so  that,  much  as  the  little  people  now  ac- 
complish, it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
may  be  expected  from  them  when  they  come  to 
years  of  maturity. 

Organixation  in  the  Foreign  Field. 
—The  departments   of  miBslouary  laboi   for 
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which  women  ordinarily  eullstare Educational, 
Medical.  Evangelistic. 

They  do  not  go  forth  to  preach,  and  are  not 
ordained  to  that  form  of  ministry,  although 
one  occasionally  finds  herself,  like  Miss  Adete 
Fielde,  "  foreordained  "  to  it.  An  American 
lady  in  Sinm  has  so  often  lent  her  nhnbie  tongue 
to  the  freshly  ariived  brtitber  that  she  is  quite 
at  home  in  alt  of  his  ministerial  functions  ex- 
cept that  of  tlie  marriage  ceremony.  Some 
ladies,  especially  In  Turkey,  North  China,  and 
Japan,  preach,  as  the  Master  most  frequently 
preached,  by  the  wayside,  in  the  boat,  on  the 
mountain,— everywhere  but  iu  the  pulpil. 
Some  possessing  special  linguistic  cndowmeut 
engage  in  important  literary  laliors.  Of  such 
morethflu  one  has  been  a  "silent  partner"  iu 
translating  the  Scriptures.  Utheis  have  been 
ace  red  ilea  traustators. 

Que  American  lady  has  trauslnii'd  the  New 
Testament  into  Muskokee  for  the  Cr-eek  In- 
dians Another  has  assisted  upon  the  Burmese 
Bible  aud  hymn-bix>k,  and  edited  for  a  time  a 
Chrisliiin  newspaper,  "The  Burmese  Mes- 
senger," at  Rangoon.  Another  aided  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Swaiow  dia- 
lect; another,  a  missionary  dnughti/r,  bom  iu 
Siam  and  having  spent  her  life  there,  has  an 
advantage  above  other  members  of  the  mission 
in  idiomatic  use  of  the  languages  of  the  penhi- 
sula,  and,  accepting  the  text  of  the  Revised 
English  New  Testament,  has  put  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  Book  of  Actsinto  the  Laos  tongue. 

A  lady  of  the  Gaboon  Mission,  West  Africa, 
translated  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Benga;  an- 
other  is  doing  the  same  in  a  Congo  tongue,  and 
a  considerable  number  have  edited  children's 
papers,  prepared  instinctive  hooks,  and  trans- 
lateil  or  aided  translations  of  hymns  and  text- 
books for  schools. 

Editcation. — But  the  great  mnjorily  of  mis- 
sionary women  devote  themselves  to  teaching. 
Tlie  sctiools  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  kinder- 
garten up  to  the  high-school  and  college. 
Wherever  missions  are  sufficiently  developed, 
foreign  teachers  conflne  their  direct  instruction 
to  institutions  of  higher  grade  while  superin- 
tending groups  of  village  schools  in  charge  of 
girls  who  liave  been  trained  in  the  grades  above. 
All  these  teachers,  as  a  rule,  acquire  the  ver- 
nacular and  teach  in  It;  the  majority  conflne 
themselves,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with  all,  to 
the  tongue  or  several  tongues  of  their  locality. 
But  in  the  last  years,  the  English  language  has 
made  such  strides  in  parlsof  India, Turkey,  and 
the  port  cities  of  China  and  Japan  that  it  is  used 
more  or  less  in  teaching  advanced  pupils.  The 
advantages  cUielly  urged  for  the  use  of  English 
are,  that— 

It  opens  ihedoortoarich  and  pure  literature. 

It  provides  textbooks  without  the  expense 
and  labor  of  translation. 

Ttharmonizesandetiualtzcspupilsof  different 
races,  religions,  aud  tongues  in  such  polyglot 
cities  as  Constaniinople,  Beirut,  Singapore, 
Bombay,  aud  Calcutta. 

Boarding icho-U.— Of  all  educational  instru- 
mentalities, missionaries  have  long  looked  with 
special  favor  upon  the  boarding-school  for 
girls.  The  intimate  oversight  which  it  permits; 
the  absolute  separation  of  the  pupils  fora  period 
from  the  unwholesome,  if  not  vile  and  idola- 
trous, surroundings  of  their  homes;  the  contact 
which  It  affords  with  society  at  many  and  Its 
most  sensitive  points — all  theae  offer  rare  oppot- 
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tunitiea  for  pernianeut  impress  upon  character, 
and  some  of  tlie  best  aod  most  lasting  work  in 
miasions  bas  been  wrought  through  this  chan- 

Day-schools  disarm  prejudice  and  oppwition 
to  Christianity,  but  It  is  in  the  boarding  •'chool 
that  gii'ls  become  Christians  An  experienced 
Methodist  missiooarj  in  Japan  bas  estimated 
that  while  only  one  to  three  per  cent  of  dny- 
studcn's  in  their  mission  have  become  open 
Christians,  35  to  30  per  cent  of  those  in  hoard- 
ing-school have  been  won.  The  teacher  in 
such  a  school  has  a  place  of  great  laboriousness 
and  responsibility.  Herschool-roomisa  theatre 
for  exercise  of  all  her  ingenuity  and  for  un- 
limited activity.  She  is  at  once  mother,  nurse, 
counsellor  and  guardian,  as  well  as  instructor 
and  often  lifelong  ideal  to  her  pupils.  Il  is 
hers  to  see  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and   stand  by   their  pillow   the  last  thing  at 


to  ti-ansport  the  gaines  of  western  childhood 
their  dull  school-yard;  to  wrestle  for  them  in 
prayer  and,  in  the  hour  when  they  struggle 
■with  an  accusing  conscience,  to  lead  them  into 
the  way  of  peace;  to  give  them  in  suitable  mar- 
riage; to  create  in  them  the  sense  of  home- 
making  and  the  sanctities  of  a  Christian 
woman's  life.  Such  work  has  been  done.  Such 
schools  have  been  pioneers  in  a  country,  and 
their  graduates  were  marked  women  among 
their  people. 

When  to  (he  characterof  their  labors  is  added 
the  length  of  service  which  many  of  these 
teachers  have  rendered,  the  girls'  boarding, 
school  may  well  be  considered  a  choice  weapon 
in  Ihe  armory  of  the  church  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

Miss  Agnew  taught  her  school  in  Oodooville, 
Ceylon,  forty-four  years  without  returning  to 
her  native  land.  A  number  of  teachers  have 
kepi  their  "  silver  wedding;"  and  there  were  in 
1890  six  ladies  in  the  Turkish  Empire  who  had 
been  teaching  therefor  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  were  receiving  the  children  of  their  ear- 
lier pupils.  One  such  teacher  at  Marsovan,  Asia 
Minor,  had  six  spiritual  grandchildren  in  her 
school  tliat  year.  In  missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (North)  in  America  thei'e  are  16 
ladies  In  boarding-schools  who  have  given 
already  ten  j^eats  or  more  lo  this  work.  Six  of 
them  have  given  as  many  as  fifteen  years  and 
three  over  twenty  years. 

While  the  influence  of  the  boarding-school 
has  drawn  a  great  number  Into  obedience  lo  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  often  worked  a  trans- 
formation  in  the  social  habits  of  a  community, 
it  has  always  affected  the  personal  elevation, 
appearance,  aud  manners  of  the  Individual. 
Efen  a  traveller  might  divide  the  women  of  a 
Syrian  village,  from  their  personal  appearance 
alone,  into  those  who  have  been  to  school  and 
those  who  have  not.  Let  a  European  light 
down  upon  any  village  in  the  Turkish  or  Chi- 
nese empires,  and  choose  a  place' in  which  to 
spend  the  night:  the  tidiest  house  in  that  vil- 
lage, with  the  cleanest  table-cloth,  the  picture 
on  the  wail,  the  most  inviting  bed,  is  the  home 
of  a  mission-school  graduate. 

If  there  are  disgraceful  exceptions,  the  rule 

Erevails:  and  in  every  field  a  teacher  who  has 
een  any  considerable  time  in  the  service  may 
take  up  her  pilgrim  stafE  and  travel  from  home 
to  home  of  her  pupils,  and  it  Is  like  going  from 
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one  green  oasis  to  another  in  the  desert.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  missions  are  thankful  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  home-like  comforts  of  these 
houses  when  on  touring  expeditions.  The 
tenth  annual  leport  (1889)  of  the  Women's  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Presbyterlati  Church  in  England 
observes  with  regard  to  country  tours  made  by 
their  ladies  in  China:  ' '  There  is  one  ihiug  that 
always  cheers  them — the  visible  difference  in 
the  homes  of  their  old  school-girls,  and  the 
■women  who  have  not  been  with  them.  Both 
homes  and  cbildi'Co  stand  in  strong  contrast  la 
their  neatness  and  cleanliness  to  those  of  the 
heathen." 

Day-»chooU.— la  some  missions  there  are  day 
or  village  schools,  without  the  home  schools; 
but  any  mission  which  sustains  boarding- 
schools  will  soon  have  a  supporting  column  of 
the  humbler  order  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  lis  centre.  They  are  usually  taught  by  a 
graduate  of  the  boanling-school,  and  afford  a, 
good  testing-place  of  lier  ability  and  :»oith. 
They  are  superintended  by  the  missionary  at 
great  cost  of  fatigue  in  going  from  one  to  an- 
other. Some  of  these  sdiools  are  composed  of 
the  children  of  Christian  parents,  others  are 
■wholly  or  in  part  from  heathen  homes.  In  the 
former  case  Ihey  are  taught  the  rudiments,  and 
the  brightest  and  most  promising  children  are 
takeu  on  farther  in  the  boanling-school;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  often  the  only  bit  of  gospel 
light  in  a  whole  village,  and  the  Scripture 
verses  commiued  by  a  single  child,  or  the  pure 
Christian  hymn  which  she  sings  at  home,  or 
her  peaceful  deathbed,  is  the  starting-point 
for  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  a  new 
place.  They  seem  a  weak  instni mentality, 
with  their  lowly  buildings,  their  primitive 
furnishings,  their  young  "slip  of  a  ^irl"  for 
teacher,  and  the  crowd  of  rude  children  In 
motley  attire;  but  governments  know  they  are 
a  power,  and  accoming  as  they  are  favorable  or 
not  to  the  missionary's  religion,  they,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  King  of  Siam,  bestow  royal  patron- 
age upon  the  children's  schools;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  they 
close  them  by  Imperial  firman,  whenever  they 


drawing  her  little  daughter  of  five  years,  ex- 
plained, "If  she  were  older  I  could.Jeave  her 
in  your  school— she  ■would  forget  this  Bible 
teaching;  but  at  her  age  she  will  never  forget." 

Eight  English  societies  reported  in  1888,  798 
day-schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
40,000  children. 

T-aUion  and  Industrial  Edttcation. — It  ha» 
been  commonly  the  case  in  unevangelized  lands 
that  parents  would  pay  something  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Iheir  sons  long  before  they  would  do 
the  same  for  their  daughters,  so  that  any  tui- 
received  for  the  latter  in  mission  scboola 


support  their  churches  with  great  readiness, 
and  schools  are  so  popular  that  the  Japanese 
themselves  establish  schools  for  girls,  more  tui- 
tion is  received  than  in  most  countries;  still,  the 
first  entirely  self-supporting  school  in  Japan  Is 
yet  to  be  heard  from. 

In  Asia  Minor,  where  there  is  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  mission  schools  and  learuitig  is  popular, 
and  Protestant  communities  have  been  trained 
to  self-support,  there  are  IS  or  more  schools  for 
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elria  of  the  bigtaer  grades,  in  all  of  wliich  there 
is  a  axed  price  of  tuiliou.  Those  id  proTbclal 
towns,  where  people  hauille  but  little  money, 
sometiues  receive  payment  iu  farm  produce. 
At  thecollege  for  girls  In  Coustftutinople  the  iu- 
come  from  tuition  has  averaged  fS.UUO  annu- 
ally ever  Biuce  1679.  In  Ihut  college  it  is  rare 
to  give  the  value  of  au  entire  scholarship  to  a 
single  pupil,  but  it  is  divided  between  several, 
and  the  number  of  scholarships  is  limited  to 
twelve.  Scholarships  are  a  feature  of  all  mis- 
Biori  schools,  and  it  is  the  business  of  many  little 
home  socielies  to  gather  enough  money  to  pay 
the  variable  but  generally  small  amounts  at 
which  they  are  rated. 

As  to  industrial  education  in  these  schools, 
the  widest  divergence  obtains  among  Mission- 
ary Boards,  and  there  is  almost  equal  absence  of 
uniformity  of  practice  among  different  raissious 
of  the  same  Board.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  rule, 
that  girls  in  English  mission  schools  are  taught 
more  handicraft  than  in  the  Ameiican  r'-'  — 
Wber 


trial  educilion  is  especially  cultivated,  and  the 
most  complete  experiment  iu  this  direction  isat 
Lovedale,  in  Kaflraria.  So,  in  America,  the 
earliest  mission  schools  among  the  North 
American  Indians  made  industrial  education  a 
feature,  because  the  Federal  Qoverumenl  paid 
the  costs.  But  where  there  is  no  such  secular 
backer,  missionary  Boards  have  usually  dravrn 
a  clear  distinction  between  humanitarian  and 
gospel  work.  The  object  in  the  mission  school 
{especially  where  education  is  free)  is  to  send 
out  a  girl  educated  above,  but  not  away  from, 
her  people.  Accordingly  she  is  generally  kept 
iu  touch  with  her  home  surronndmgs,  by  prac- 
tising in  school  the  characteristic  household 
duties  which  she  will  perform  all  her  life. 
Miiny  glimpses  of  mission  girls  at  their  work 
are  given  by  travellers'  peos. 

One  went  to  the  Baptist  Scl.'ool  in  Delhi, 
where  "  every  girl  is  brought  up  to  use  the  fan 


■'  where  nine  girls  every  morning  grind  dour 
for  the  school,"  and  when  Ibey  go  to  Agra  to 
take  their  normal  or  medical  examination  these 
girls  "stand  head  and  shoulders  above  tliose 
who  never  grind  at  the  mlil."  In  a  school  at 
the  other  end  of  Delhi,  in  conneclion  with  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  was 
work-day,  and  the  gnls  were  spinning  cotton 
at  their  wheels,  sewing,  cutting  out,  and  mak- 
ing garments  for  tbe  boys.  At  Sialkot,  at  Ihe 
United  Presbyterian  Mission,  the  traveller  saw 
the  copper  boiler  for  washing,  Ihe  bucket  nud 
well,  and  the  washing  diying  on  the  lines— all 
the  work  of  the  school -girls. 

A  great  amount  ol  needle-work  is  taught  in 
English  schools  at  Lahore  and  other  cities  of 
India,  and  the  dressmaker  has  been  introduced 
into  some  schools  in  Japan  since  western  dress 
has  been  adopted,  and  knitting  classes  are  fash- 
ionable. 

At  the  Bridgraan  Memorial  Home,  Shanghai, 
Ihe  embroidery  class  were  taking  the  fine 
straight  stitches  which  would  gi»e  them  a 
means  of  support  if  need  be.  "  Another  class 
was  making  shoes  for  the  school,  substantial 
and  comfortable." 


Zulu  girls,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  open- 
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Spanish  pastor  of  Madnd  visited  the 
American  school  at  San  bebastlan  and  wrote 
of  it:  "Especial  care  Is  givLu  to  educate  the 
scholars  in  the  life  of  a  u  ell  organized  home. 
They  are  taught  to  do  for  themselves  to-day 
whiit  to-morrow  they  will  have  to  do  in  their 
own  homes.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  taught  to 
be  gocd  housekeepers— not  mere  seBonias  of 
the  dtawing-room. 

Nor  should  Bishop  Crowther's  story  be 
omitted,  for  it  shows  how  industrial  education 
induced  the  payment  of  tuition. 

At  Bonny,  m  the  Niger  Mission,  it  was  agreed 
by  Ihe  chiefs  that  £2  a  year  should  be  paid  for 
each  boy  and  girl  who  attended  tlie  school. 
When  the  time  came  the  chiefs  oiijected  to  pay 
for  the  girls,  as  they  could  not  afterwaids  earn 
moueylike  hoys.  The  bishop  himself  then  agreed 
to  pay  for  Ihe  girls,  who  were  trained  to  lead, 
sew,  knit,  and  make  bread.  A  certain  day  came 
when  the  chiefs  were  entertained,  and  Miss 
Susan  Jumbo,  daughter  of  Oko  Jumbo,  made 
the  bread  which  her  father  praised  without 
knowing  who  had  made  it.  Wheu  informed,  he 
was  greatly  pleased,  aud  from  that  time  native 
scruples  as  to  the  utility  of  investing  money  on 
the  education  of  girls  disappeared  m  that  mis- 

Medical  Work.— This  agency  of  missioa 
work  is  newer  than  the  school,  but  its  impor- 
tance is  universally  acknowledged,  and  its  effl- 
ciency  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  woman  physician  is  called  for  on  the 
same  grounds  as  Iha  man:  To  remove  barriers 
for  the  gospel;  to  be  a  safeguard  for  the  life  of 
the  mission;  to  bear  a  kiud  of  testimony  which 
the  followers  of  Christ  neither  have  the  right 
to  withhold  nor  the  missions  can  afford  to  do 
without.  Not  only  so,  but  in  countries  like 
India  and  China,  tnere  is  an  additional  demand 
for  Iter  service.  All  those  sufferings  in  illness 
which  are  universal  from  ignorance  of  medi- 
cine, barbarous  malpractice  of  native  doctors, 
and  shivery  to  superstitions  fears,  dire  as  they 
are  among  people  of  all  ages  and  stations,  bear 
upon  the  women  with  tenfold  weight.  What- 
ever alleviation  the  foreign  doctor  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  to  the  enlightened  Hindu  Babu, 
it  is  not  for  his  high-caste  wife  when  she  is  ill, 
certaiuly  not  in  the  hour  of  maternity,  when 
every  sentiment  of  humanity  would  insure  to 
her  couaideration  and  pity.  The  customs  of 
ages  are  not  to  he  brushed  aside.  All  the  laws 
of  social  etiquette  which  prevent  millions  of 
Eastern  women  from  ever  hearing  the  gospel 
from  the  ordained  missionary  apply  with  equal 
rigor  to  his  brother  physician.  "  We  would 
rather  die,"  they  say.  "than  go  to  his  hospilal, 
An  incident  of  the  well- 
^  Indhi  has 

often  told:  "  A  curtain  was  bung  between 
him  and  his  patient.  Inside  this  curtain  the 
lady  sat  with  a  slave-girl  at  ber  side,  and  out- 
side the  curtain  sat  tbe  doctor  with  a  slave-girl 
by  his  aide.  Any  question  the  doctor  wished 
to  ask  had  to  be  put  to  the  slave-girl  outside, 
who  repealed  it  to  the  slave-girl  inside,  who  In 
her  turn  repeated  it  to  her  mistress;  and  the 
answer  came  back  in  the  same  way."  " 
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The  medical  ^TO^laD  goes  under  the  banner 
of  the  missions  to  tliese  sufEerers  to  save  coimt- 
less  lives,  to  relieve  uutoid  and  uDnecessarf 
pains,  and  to  point  the  dying  to  the  home  be- 

The  practice  in  America  baa  been  to  send  out 
only  fully  qualified  women  physicians,  with, 
occnsioually,  a  trained  nurse  to  assist.  Such  a 
pair  are  at  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital, 
Shanghai;  another  pair  at  the  womau's  pavil- 
ion of  tbe  An  Ting  Hospital,  Peking;  and  an- 
other two  in  tlie  city  of  lladnia.  South  India. 
But,  ordinarily,  the  number  of  phj'sicians  at 
the  disposal  of  Boards  has  not  been  sufiicient  to 
warrHnt  this  method,  and  tlie  doctor  has  often 
been  unsupported  even  by  a  person  able  to  com- 
pound her  drugs. 

In  Great  Britain  a  somewhat  different  course 
has  lieen  pursued.  While  some  thoroughly 
qualified  women  have  gone  out  to  their  mis- 
sions, others  who  have  taken  only  a  partial 
course  in  medicine  have  often  been  commis- 
sioned. It  is  common  among  all  societies  which 
send  out  physicians  to  aid  suitable  candidates 
to  obtiiin  their  medical  education. 

Be);ides  her  bouse- visiting,  tlie  physician 
genei'ally  has  a  dispensaty,  und,  often,  what  is 
still  more  satisfactory,  a  hospital,  larger  or 
smaller,  where  she  can  secure  tbe  treatment 
necessary  for  her  patients'  recovery.  There  is 
always  Chiislian  teaching  in  the  woman's  ward 
and  provision  for  instructing  tbe  patients  while 
waiting  their  turn  in  the  dispensa^.  A  sample 
picture  is  this  from  Tabriz,  Persia:  The  nccount 
of  one  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  of  healing  is  fii'st 
read  in  the  midst  of  the  wailing  company  of 
■women,  and  prayer  offered  for  a  blessing  on 
the  day's  eflons,  after  which  tbe  doctor  proceeds 
to  her  inuer  room  and  the  assisting  missionary 
stays  with  the  outsiders  to  further  open  to  them 
the  Scriptures,  while  (he  clinic  goes  on  all  tbe 
morning. 

Sometimes  tickets  ai*  distributed  from  the 
dispensary  each  with  a  passage  of  Scripture  on 
the  back,  and  a  lady  In  Moradabad  mentions 
another  device.       "Religion    is  taught,"   she 


texts  or  sentences  of  Scriptui'e,  and  every_  dose 
of  medicine  carried  out  of  the  dispensary  is  en- 
closed in  one  of  these  envelopes,  und  these  mes- 
sages have  found  their  way  into  thousands  of 
heathen  families."  Many,  both  hospital  assistants 
and  patients,  have  been  converted  under  these 
varied  influences,  and  have  carried  the  new 
doctrine  back  to  tlieir  homes  and  neiglihors. 

Tlie  fii'st  physician  is  yet  to  be  heard  from 
who  lacked  patients.  From  the  time  she  first 
appears  upon  the  scene,  when  she  ia  obliged  to 
hideaway  to  learn  the  langurge,  (ill  long  strain 
compels  her  to  take  refuge  in  a  furlough,  Ibe 
doctor  is  always  in  demand;  and  the  proverbial 
Ingratitude  of  the  heathen  has  had  more  strik- 
ing refutation  in  her  experience  than  in  that  of 
any  other  who  tried  todo  them  good.  The  poor 
have  offered  her  their  best;  tlie  rich  have  made 
substantial  additions  to  the  dispensary  funds; 
and  rank  has  stepped  down  from  its  place  lodo 
her  honor.  The  poetry  of  the  Orient  has  been 
drawn  upon  to  find  phrases  worthy  to  inscribe 
upon  a  tablet  and  when  it  was  prepared,  people 
of  all  conditions  in  life  carriea  it  with  proces- 
sions and  fireworks,  music  and  banners  and 
arches,  lo  erect  it  above  their  benefactor's  door. 

English  and  Scotch  medical  women   have 
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made  their  mark  in  Lucknow,  Peshawar,  Am- 
ritsar,  Benares,  Madras,  Haidarabad,  in  India; 
in  Hankow,  China;  at  Bethlehem,  and  other 
places.  "Their  reports  for  1889-90  mention  alto- 
gether twenty-sii  such  workers.  One  of  Ihe 
most  recent  very  interesting  medical  missions 
opened  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Society  in  Kashmir. 

lie  woman's  missionary  societies  in  America 
have  50*  physicians  in  the  service, distributed  in 
eight  difierent  countries.  Of  these,  eleven  re- 
present the  Presbyterian  Church  (North).  One 
is  at  Allahabad,  where,  with  but  two  brief  fur- 
loughs in  her  native  land,  she  has  labored  un- 
remittingly for  eighteen  years.  The  same 
Church  has  sent  the  first  woman -physician, 
also  a  second,  to  Persia,  and  the  first  also  to 
Korea,  in  the  capacity  of  pliysidan  to  her 
majesty,  the  queen. 

The  societies  of  the  Congregational  churches 
have  seven  physicians  in  the  service,  two  of 
them  at  peculiarly  isolated  outposts — the  one  at 
Kalgan  on  tlie  border  of  Mongolia,  the  other 
at  Ponape  in  Micronesia.  The  Baptist  societies 
furnish  five  physicians  and  the  Union  has  four; 
Ihe  Disciples  and  the  United  Presbyterian,  two 
each;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  {&)Uth),  Free 
Baptist.  Protestant  Episcopal.  Friends,  and 
Lutheran,  each  have  one.  But  of  all  societies 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  (North)  has  the  glory 
of  taking  llie  lead  in  this  department  of  mis- 
sionary work.  They  sent  tlie  first  regularly 
graduated  medical  woman  lo  the  continent  of 
Asia;  they  have  sent  in  ail  2S  women,  and  now* 
have  14  in  the  field. 

Nearly  all  of  these  50  women  physicians  con- 
duct one  or  more  dispensaries,  and  17  of  Ihem 
have  charge  of  eiltier  an  entire  hospital,  or,  what 
is  nearly  equivalent,  awoman'sward,  or  annex. 
They  are  located  in  the  following  cities; 
Bareilly,  Allahabad,  Madura,  and  Sialkot  la 
India;  Canton,  Foocliow  (2).  Peking,  Tientsin, 
Wei  Hien,  Wuchang,  Ammr,  and  Shanghai  in 
China;  Kyoto,  Japan;  Seoul,  Korea;  and 
Oroomiah  and  Teheran,  Persia.  Pi-esbyterian 
women  in  Canada  have  also  one  in  progress  at 
Indore,  India.  Several  of  these  hospitals  have 
been  mainly  endowed  by  a  single  lady,  as  the 
Isabella  Fisher  Hospital,  Tientsin,  by  a  Balti- 
more lady  {t5,000);  the  woman's  pavilion  in 
Peking,  by  an  Albany  lady  (|3,00«);  the 
woman's  ward  at  Teheian,  by  a  Detroit  lady 
($3,000);  the  fine  bospitat  of  the  Union  So- 
ciety at  Shanghai,  where  land,  building,  fur- 
nishing, wire-beds,  instruments,  and  salary  of 
a  physician  and  nurse  for  seven  years,  were  all 

Srovided.  at  an  expense  of  f85,000,  by  Mrs. 
largaret  Williamson  of  New  York  (deceased), 
for  whom  the  hospital  is  named.  Amaiemity 
ward  is  about  to  be  added,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000, 
by  two  sisters  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  as  well  as 
another  ward  through  a  legacy  from  Dr.  Wells 
Williams. 

Some  of  these  hospitals  liave  been  largely 
aided  by  tbe  population  surrounding  them,  and 


together  with  a  dispensary  and  doctor's  house, 
upon  an  estate  given  lo  toe  Methodist  Mission 
for  ibe  purpose  by  the  Nawab  of  Rampore,  and 
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ralued  at  |!S.OOO,  the  Society  meetiug  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  JIO.OOO. 

A  lady  of  tht  I'uited  Presbyterian  Miasion  in 
India  has  named  some  reasons  for  building  mis- 
sion hospitals.  One  is  (he  economic  reasoD. 
Sbe  says  a  missionary  can  do  twice  the  amount 
of  work  with  a  hospital  that  she  could  other- 
wise. Slie  mentions  a  physician  whose  "daily 
attendance  at  her  hospital  was  from  fifty  lo 
sevenly  patients.  If  she  had  to  visit  this  uiim- 
ber  at  their  liomes  it  would  I'equire  two  days' 
hard  work:  but  io  her  hospital  she  treats  them, 
both  physically  aud  spiritually,  during  the 
Diorniiig  hours,  and  in  Ihe  aflei'uoon  she  goes 
out  iuto  the  zenanas  and  does  (he  same  work." 
"Another  advantage  of  tlie  misaion  hospiial 
is  aa  a  field  for  training  Christian  nurses.  The 
government  hospital  is  not  such  a  field,  and  custe 
prejudice  is  never  eradicated  ibere.  The  su- 
preme advantage  is.  lo  have  a  place  ' '  where  the 
Great  Physician  Is  honored  and  the  grand  work 
of  healing  body  and  soul  go  hand  in  hand." 

The  same  competent  observer  urges  that,  when 
possible,  two  physicians  should  be  associated  to 
relieve  one  another,  and  Ihat  opportunity  be 
secured  to  the  physician  for  evangelistic  work. 
Upon  this  point  she  says:  "  When,  for  want  of 
help,  a  medical  missionary's  time  is  occupiec)  in 
compounding  medicines,  washing  bottles,  or  in 
the  wards  dressing  simple  wounds,  or  in  the 
kitchen  looking  a^er  tlie  meats  of  the  palienls, 
and  u  hundrea  other  things,— all  of  which  a 
good  nurse  and  a  well<lralned  compounder 
could  do, — ehe  has  not  much  time,  if  any.  to 
sp«ak  to  her  patients  about  the  one  thing  need- 
ful." 

Brief  extracts  from  the  certified  reports  of 
some  of  these  hospitals  indicate  what  the  labors 
of  the  physician  are.  akiiougli  no  figures  can 
include  all  bcr  cases,  or  indeed  accurately  meas- 
ure her  work. 

Shanghai,  China.  Margaret  William,=on 
Bospitah   Dr.  Elizabeth  Heifsnyder  and  assisl- 

'■  More  than  80,000  patients  were  treated  from 
1886-1888,  and  more  than  80,000  prescriptions 
tilled:  100  cases  every  day  during  the  month 
of  May   1887 

Madura  City  India  ftllssion  Dispensary 
Dr  Pauline  Root  and  a^lsiant  Durmg  the 
year  1888 

Total  new  and  old  cases  20  631 

New  cases  U  T09 

In  patients  518 

Surgical  cases  4  832 

Europeans  and  Eurasians  .233 

Native  Christians  3  181 

Mohammedans  1  492 

lender  6  years  of  age  3  500 

Villages  from  which  patients  have  come         318 

Canton.  China.  Mission  Hospital;  Dr.  Mary 
West  Niles  and  assistant.    During  the  year 

KnS'- *•£'!'■«*' '.»"' 

Surgical  operations 883 

Professional  house  visits 375 

Besides  their  practice,  some  physicians  in  ad- 
'  diiion  lo  their  other  dutiee,  by  no  means  light, 
have  been  able  to  train  a  few  sludenla  in  medi- 
cine. Several  such  from  a  class  at  Bareilly  have 
done  valuable  work  in  India.  The  Qoverninent 
Medical  School,  founded  at  Agra  in  1884  under 
t)r.  Vatetitine'sdtreclJon,  has  cmsses  for  women, 
which  girls  from  English,  ScoKh,  and  American 
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mission  schoolsbavealready  entered.  In  Kyoto, 
Japan,  a  training-school  for  nurses,  in  charge 
of  two  American  ladies,  had  a  class  of  14  m 


Department. — This  includes- 
Ihe  personal  band-lo-haud  work  for  souls  which 
may  come  to  any  missionary:  house  visitation; 
Sunday-school  teaching;  mothers'  meetings; 
church  prayer-meet iugs;  wayside  meetings  with, 
healheu  women,  gathered  by  accident  or  pur- 
posely souglit  at  llie  thresh ing-tloor,  the  well, 
the  tnela;  temperance  work:  superiutendence 
of  Bible-women ;  and  zenana  visitation. 

Some  societies  are  formed  for  one  special  de- 
partment of  effort.  In  Great  Britain  the  name 
commonly  indicates  the  particular  aim.  and  bve 
large  societies  indicate  by  their  names  that  they 
are  established  chiefiy  for  evangelistic  labor. 

In  America,  it  is  more  customary  u>  go  out 
under  a  missionary  charter  simply,  but  lend  a. 
hand  in  whatever  departments  of  work  provi- 
dentially open. 

The  evangelistic  department  often  requires 
louring  over  a  large  area,  and  as  it  is  done, 
particularly  in  Japan,  North  China,  Persia,  and 
Eastern  Turkey,  It  involves  much  liardsbip  of 
travel  from  long  hours  in  the  saddle  or  in  jolt- 
ing carts  or  by  jmrikisha,  from  fording  rivers, 
nights  spent  in  rude  khana  or  country  Idiis,  in- 
ferior food,  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  insects. 


and  demands  health  and  endurance. 
other  hand,  it  is  full  of  incident,  and  those  who 
have  the  tact  and  power  for  the  spiritual  work 
and  vigor  for  the  hardships,  arc  among  the 
happiest  missionaries. 

£ni;Iisb  societies  have,  in  some  cases,  estab- 
lisbea  itinerating  village  missions  around  a  city- 
station,  and  tii»ku  the  circuit  of  them  with  their 
1  ravel  I  lag  lent  ?<,  magic  lanlero,  and  other  equip- 
ment. In  all  soctolies  considerable  work  that 
is  never  reported  is  done  by  the  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, who  accomjiaiiy  theirhusbanda  more 
or  less  in  Itinerations,  and  gather  Ihe  women  fur 
instruction  nt  the  same  time  the  men  are  at  the 
preaching  service. 

Ladies  of  the  American  missions  in  Jajma 
are  often  called  to  places  where  there  are 
enough  Christian  men  to  form  a  church,  but 
no  women  are  instructed,  because  it  is  improper 
for  them  to  assemble  in  public  promiscuous 
meetings.  The  missionary  accordingly  takes  a 
Christian  Japanese  woman  for  her  companion 
and  goes  forth.  She  is  absent  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks  at  a  time;  her  farthest  point  per- 
haps several  hundred  miles  away,  taking  in 
many  places  between.  She  liesitates  not  to 
slop  and  teach  in  a  town  of  thousands  of  Buddh- 
ists where  there  may  be  not  more  than  one 
Christian  family. 

A  Methodist  lady,  making  a  trip  in  1888 
through  the  Tokyo  district,  in  about  three 
weeks,  "  visited  nine  places,  held  nineteen 
meetings  for  women,  attended  thlrty-flve  ser- 
vices, and  found  much  cause  for  gratitude  and 
encouragement  in  many  places."  Another  of  the 
American  Board  ladies  in  Okayama  is  accus- 
tomed to  take  no  table  comforts  with  her  on 
these  country  trips,  except  coffee,  sugar,  and 
salt,  and  to  average  not  more  than  six  lioura 
nightly  sleep  dunng  her  absence.  She  travels 
all  day  and  arrives  at  evening,  and,  the  mes- 
sage having  gone  in  advance,  itie  meeting  with 
the  women  &  appointed  for  nine  o'clock  the 
same  night;  it  lasts  till  11.30.    If  she  stays » 
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day  in  a  place,  callers  come  before  breakfast, 
and,  nnlesa  she  internipts  tbem  with  a  service, 
they  continue  to  come  till  near  midnight;  and 
DO  matter  how  late  she  retires,  If  slie  is  to 
depart  the  following  day,  liorsemeu  arouse  her 
at  early  dawn.  In  towns  where  there  la  neither 
cbiii'ch  nor  school,  a  common  place  of  meeting 
is  the  upper  story  of  a  saW  storehouse.  One 
of  her  by-the-way  episodes  Is  given  in  this  mis- 
siomuya  own  language: 

"  We  went  on  by  a  cross-road  and  through 
occasional  showers  to  Ihe  house  of  an  otilcial, 
the  molher,  wife,  and  daughler  being  Chris- 
tians, but  long  isolated  from  Christian  sociely, 
in  a  lonely  place.  The  house  was  full  of  silk- 
worms, but  the  women  were  delighted  to  see 
us.  We  were  seven  Christians  altogether,  and 
after  a  little  visit  we  read  John  16lh,  sang 
'There  is  a  fountain,'  and  prayed  together. 
This  visit  iDtrodnced  the  evangelist  to  the  lead- 
ing family  in  a  large  township." 

Bible- WOMEN. — As  soon  as  a  missionary  or 
native  pastor  has  galhercd  a  little  church  m  a 
new  place,  he  wants  a  Bible-woman  to  go  about 
and  Impon  elementary  instruction  to  Ihe 
women.  Or,  a  missionaiy  lady  trying  to  bring 
the  gospel  to  bear  upon  the  homes  of  a  great 
city  wants  lier  Bible-women  to  take  her  in- 
struction and  multiply  it  manyfold.  "  Our 
efEorts,"  wrote  a  ndssionary  in  Travancore, 
"  would  amount  to  comparatively  Utile  In  such 
a  climate  had  we  not  a  1»iud  of  native  Christian 
women  to  go  forth  under  our  direction  lo  labor 
from  day  today."  '•■!  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  we  must  repeat  ourselves  in  our 
Christian  women  that  our  work  may  live  on 
when  we  are  gone,"  wrote  another. 

These  Bible-women  have  generally  passed 
through  the  mission  schools  and  becomes  wives 
of  teachers  or  calechisls;  or,  they  are  widows; 
or,  occasionally,  blindness  or  other  [lersonal 
disfigurement  has  permitted  a  girt  to  step  aside 
from  the  Oriental  woman's  lot  of  i-arly  marriage 
and  obtain  a  better  education  than  others,  and 
make  herself  a  very  ornament  of  grace  to  the 
mission  that  she  serves.  It  is  especially  ditb- 
cult  Ui  Qnd  women  suitable  for  this  work,  and 
those  not  drawn  to  it  from  worldly  n  oli  es  out 
of  the ^r«<  generation  of  Christians  B  aj 
have  proved  themselves  true  in  life  and  det  h 

Training-school  a  for  women  evange  s  a  are 
conducted  by  American  Indies  in  Jaj  n  t 
Kolii^,  Yokohama,  Tokyo,  and  N>  gasak  Al 
Bible-women  make  regular  repo  s  o  so  e 
missionary,  and  are  under  her  giiida     e 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Bible-women     on 
nected  with  one  mission   in  the   Bombay  d 
trict  reached  an  aggregate  of  83,000  pe    o  s 
by  reading  the   Scriptures  or  discou  se   upon 
them,  in  the  year  1888. 

Of  American  societies,  the  Methodist  has  the 
largest  number  of  Bible-women — 808.  The 
Church  ofEngtondZenaua  Society  em ploysl39. 
A  lady  wrote  from  Yokohama:  "  At  a  Japanese 
prayer-meeting  in  Mrs.  Plerson's  room  about 
thirty  Bible-women  offered  prayer  and  ex- 
pounded the  Bible.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
young  girls  so  neat  and  graceful,  learning  the 
■way  of  life;  but  it  is  a  Joy  to  know  that  these 
poor,  sad-looking  women  are  having  opened  to 
them  all  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.'" 

Zenana  Work.— Strictly  zenana  work  is  lim- 
ited to  parts  of  India.  And  what  is  a  zenana? 
■That  part  of  a  native  gentleman's  bouse  where 
;Oie  women  live  separate  and  secluded.     The 
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followiug  description  of  such  a  place  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Soci- 
ety: "  These  apartments  are  generally  situated 
in  the  most  secluded  and  iuaccesBible  part  of 
the  building,  approached  by  trnrrow  stairs,  dark 
and  dull,  with  scarcely  any  windows  and  these 

Sated  and  so  small  and  bi^h  up  in  ihe  wall 
at  it  is  impossible  for  those  luside  to  look  out 
or  for  any  oiifsidier  to  look  in.  The  room 
within  is  as  bare  and  comfortless  as  possible, 
entirely  without  furniture,  except,  perhaps,  a 
mat  and  a  charpai,  or  native  bedstead,  in  one 
corner.  In  this  dreary  prison  the  poor  Hindu 
girl  of  the  upper  classes  Is  shut  up  as  soon  as 
she  is  eight  years  old;  for  by  Hindu  law  she 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  married  at  that  age. 
and  ceitainiy  before  she  Is  ten. 

"  8o  rigidly  is  this  seclusion  of  women  of 
the  upper  classes  maintained,  that  when  a 
Hindu  lady  travels  or  goes  to  visit  her  relatives, 
as  she  is  somethnes  allowed  to  do,  she  is  carried 
from  one  house  to  another  in  a  palanquin, 
which  is  closely  shut  up  and  entirely  covered 
with  a  cloth  covering,  so  that  it  Is  impossible 
for  her  even  then  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
outer  world." 

A  contrast  is  furnished  by  the  same  pen  in  a 
desciiption  of  a  Calcutta  Kcnana,  whose  occu- 
pant was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  gentleman, 
holding  an  appointment  under  government, 
and  who  had  been  taught  in  an  English  mis- 
sion school:  "The  lady'a  boudoir,  or  study, 
was  a  small  birt  pleasant  room,  well  lighted, 
and  containing  a  sofa,  table,  and  book-shelves 
tilled  with  English  books,  against  the  wall- 
There  was  also  a  piece  of  wool  emhroideiy, 
which  had  been  worked  by  the  lady  herself, 
framed  and  glazed,  hanging  on  the  wall,  which 
she  pointed  out  to  us  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  lady,  who  had  a  ^ntle.  Intelligent  coun- 
tenance, received  us  Willi  evident  pleasure,  and 
none  of  the  mauvaUe  honU  which  is  character- 
istic of  Bengali  uneducated  women.  As  she 
was  learning  English,  she  rend  a  little  very 
fairly.  She  also  showed  ua  her  copy-book,  in 
which  her  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  setting 
her  a  copy,  before  leaving  for  his  office  in  the 
morning.  Very  remarkably,  that  morning, 
w  thoul  knowing  of  our  visit,  the  copy  he  had 

r  tten  for  his  wife  was  the  text;  'What  shall 
t  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  bis  own  soul? '  and  we  were  delighted 
o  hear  that  he  had  told  our  friend  that  he  was 
on  y  waiting  till  bis  wife  was  sufflcleully  in. 
%  icted  in  the  Christian  religion  to  come  out 
from  Hinduism  with  her  and  be  baptized — and 
s,  we  are  thankful  to  add,  he  afterward  did." 
F  oni  "  Inside  the  Zenana.") 

The  method  of  zenana  visitation  is  partly  in- 
di  Bted  by  this  quotation  from  an  English  mis- 
Bionaiy's  letter:  "  The  plan  of  our  work  is  this; 
A  certain  number  of  houses  in  a  fixed  locality 
is  appointed  for  each  teacher,  who  is  expected 
to  have  about  thirty-five  women  on  her  list.  A 
daily  register  Is  kept,  showing  Ihe  names  and 
number  learning,  and  the  lessons  taught.  These 
registers  are  carefully  examined  at  (he  end  of 
every  month  when  a  general  review  of  the 
work  is  taken.  All  women  well  able  lo  read 
the  Bible  are  specially  visited  and  conversed 
with."  What  zenana  visiting  really  is.  Miss 
Rainy  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  told 
in  graphic  language:  "The  drive  through  the 
dusiy  streets  in  the  haat  of  the  day,  ending 
often  In  a  walk  through  lanes  too  narrow  for  a 
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carriage  and  full  of  evil  odoi-s;  the  cliiiib  up 
Bteep,  narrow  sbiirs:  the  time  spent  in  close,  un- 
tidy rooms,  tryiug  to  teitcb  througli  tlie  medium 
of  a  foreign  langUHge,  and  amid  endless  inter- 
TuptJons;  llie  exuburancu  of  insect  life,  which 
the  natives  of  India  seem  to  i-e^rd  with  noD- 
clialoDce,  but  which  is  a  real  trial  to  a  white 
woman, — all  these  are  but  the  outward  difflcul- 
ties.  And  lliere  are  others  of  a  sjjiritual  kind — 
the  unbelief  begotten  of  anguish  aud  cruel 
bondage,  the  frivolity  and  fickleness  of  some, 
the  rooted  prejudices  of  others;  ihe  national 
want  of  straightforwardness,  and  readiness  to 
agree  with  you  merely  from  polileDess;  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  objections,  scruples, 
doubts,  and  perplexities,  with  uo  aid  from  min- 
ister or  elder.  These  constitute  a  formidable 
list;  and  wlieii  we  remember  that  our  agenls 
are  generally  young  and  comparatively  luex- 
perleuced,  that  tliey  are  far  from  maiiy  of  the 
helpful  influences  ofhome.and  (hat  Ihecliniate  is 
exhausting  and  trying,  how  earnestly  we  should 
pray  that  God's  strength  may  be  perfected  in 
theic  wealtness."  (From  "  Our  Jubilee,"  by  C. 
Ramy  [A  tracll  p.  37.) 

Opposition  to  zenana  teaching  still  proceeds 
from  the  quarter  whence  it  might  be  expected. 
A  native  gentleman  passing  the  door  of  a  house 
and  hearing  some  women  singing,  said:  "  As  we 
Beeund  hear  such  tbiugsin  these  days,  the  world 
must  be  coming  to  an  end.  A  queen  is  now 
ruling  the  whole  of  this  country,  therefore 
women  are  much  cared  for."  "There  is  uo 
rain  in  the  country,  because  women  have  be- 
gun to  learn."  complained  another.  But  in- 
struction of  women  goes  on.  and  is  destined  to 
honeycomb  the  fanaticism  of  India. 

The  first  entrance  to  what  is  popularly  called 
a  "zenana"  was  gained  in  1851  to  the  royal 
household  of  the  thirty  wives  of  the  King  of 
Siam.  The  first  true  zenana  entered  was  in 
CalcuttA  in  1855,  and  It  was  accomplished,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  Siam,  at  the  point  of  a  lady's 
embroidery  needle.  In  ISMl  it  was  aaceriained 
that  between  0,000  and  10,000  zenana  pupils 
were  under  instruction  Ihrougliout  India,  and 
there  have  been  gains  every  year  since. 

In  1889  a  single  society,  the  "  Union"  of 
America,  had  1,000  pupils  in  Calcutta  and  320 
lenanas  in  Allahabad.  The  Churcb  of  England 
Zenana  Society  averaged  170  pupils  in  Amritsar 
and  visiled  in  all  India  3,118  zenanas.  The 
.'   Committee   of  the  London  Missionary 


hers  of  zenana  pupilsare  constantly  fluctuating, 
and  figures  are  therefore  unsatisfactory  except 
in  the  mass.  The  duluess  and  monotony  of 
teaching  in  zenanas  is  enlivened  very  much  by 
the  bhi^aa  or  Christian  hymn  set  to  a  native 
air— a  style  o(  music  which  wins  access  to  the 
people  umversally.    Several  zenana  papers  are 

Sublished  by  different  missions.  Tbe  London 
lission  Committee  priula  one  in  Tamil.  The 
American  Methodist  women  have  esrablished 
an  illustrated  Chriatinn  paper  by  means  of  an 
endowment  fund  of  $25,000,  and  it  is  now 
priuted  in  four  of  the  dialects  of  India. 

Such  efforts  and  eSecis  as  are  outlined  in  the 
foregoing  statements  could  never  have  been 
realized  by  a  host  of  independent  pickets. 
OrganizAtion  was  needful,  and  that  after  a  new 
pattern:  for  there  had  been  woman's  mission- 
uy  tocielies  before  this  modem 
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Of  them  it  may  be  said  in  general,  certainly  of 
those  in  Ainenca.  they  were  circumscribed  and 
local  in  character.  Most  of  them  had  declined, 
if  Ihey  had  not  altogether  died  out,  before  1861. 
owing  to  llie  absence  of  those  very  motives 
which  give  power  to  our  present  organizations. 

1.  The  early  societies  lacked  centralization 
and  provision  for  perpetuating  themselves. 

3.  They  lacked  the  stimulus  of  responsibility. 
They  pledged  uo  amounts,  assumed  neitlier 
missionaries  nor  schools. 

3.  There  was  no  expectation  of  large  service 
from  them  on  the  part  of  Churches  and  Church 
Boards. 

4.  Especially,  there  was  uo  such  access  for 
Ibem  among  tlie  nations,  as  in  these  later  years 
has  called  upon  Christian  devotion  with  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  appeal. 

Outline  of  tyomen'g  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Societies'  Operations  in 
America  previous  to  ISGl: 

1800  "  Boston  Female  Society  for  Missionary 

Purposes."  (Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tional.) 

1801  "Boston  Female  Society  for  Promoting 

the  DiffuMon  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
(Congregalional, ) 
1808    "  FemSe  Mite  Society,"  Beveriy,  Mass, 

(Baptist.) 
1811    "  Salem  Female  Cent  Society,"  Masaa- 
chuselts.    (Baptist, ) 
About  this  time,  1808-1813,  "Cent  a  Week" 
societies  were  common  among  women  of  differ- 
ent denominations  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
1813    Tbe  "  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety" of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contributed 
to  the  American  Board  |177.09, 

1813  First    legacy  to   the    American    Board. 

$345.83  out  of  an  estate  ot  $500,  left 
by  Sally  Thomas,  of  Cornish,  N.  H,,  a 
domestic,  whose  wages  had  never  ex- 
ceeded fitly  cents  a  week, 

1814  April  lllh,  a  woman's  missionary  society 

was  organized  In  the  Fnyelte  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City, 

181B  LeMcy  from  Mrs.  Norris  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  was  realized  to  the  American 
Board— $30,000,  the  largest  received  up 
to  ihat  time  or  for  many  years  there- 
after, 

1816  "Female  Charitable  Society"  of  Tall- 
madge,  Ohio,  contributed  $30  to  the 
American  Board— the  first  received  by 
the  Board  from  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
nics.  save  one  dollar  from  a  pastor's 
pocket. 

1818  Woman's  Missionary  Society  formed  in 

Derry,  Pa,     (Presbyterian,) 

1819  July  6th,  a  society  was  formed  in  the 

Wesleyan  Seminary,  Forsyth  Street, 
New  York  City.  It  issued  its  last 
annual  repori  in  1861.  During  forty 
years  it  bad  contribnted  to  tbe  mission- 
ary treasury  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  tbe  sum  of  $20,000, 
1821  There  were  350  societies  in  existence 
(formed  from  1812-1830},  all  contribut- 
ing to  the  American  Board-,  many  of 
them   were   composed   exclusively  of 


1835    A  society  "  For  the  Evangelization  of  the 
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World "  was  organized  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Churcb,  Newarlt,  N.  J. 
DuTlDg  the  first  ten  years  it  coatrlbuled 
$2,844.76 10  the  Americao  Board.  The 
Society  still  Uvea  (having  joined  the 
new  movement),  and  ceiehrated  its 
Jubilee  in  1885,  one  of  its  original 
members  and  SO  descendaats  of  mem- 
bers particlpatiog  on  thai  oecasioD, 

1838  A  society  was  formed  in  the  First  Church, 

Allugheny.  Pa.  (United  Presbyterian), 
and  has  celebrated  its  Jubilee.  I'he 
original  secretary  still  holds  the  posi- 

1839  More  than  680  "Ladies'  Associations," 

having  nearly  3,000  local  agents  of 
their  owa  membership,  were  eollecticg 
funds  for  the  American  Board.  One 
of  these  Associations  met  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  at  the  house  of  Mr,  Ropes,  and 
made  regular  contributions  for  Japan, 
although  that  empire  was  then  sealed 
against  loreigners.  The  amount  which 
they  forwarded  expressly  for  Japan  was 
$6OT,  which  with  the  accruing  interest 
became  f4, 104.23  before  the  American 
Board  opened  its  Mission  to  Japan,  of 
which  the  first  expenses  were  paid  from 
the  Brookline  fund. 

1847  "The    Free    Baptist     Female    Mission 

Society "  was  formed  in  Sutton,  Ver- 
mont. It  continued  in  operation  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  was  never 
formally  dissolved. 

1848  The  "Ladies'  China  Missionary  Society" 

(Methodist)  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
formed.  It  was  a  thriving  Society  In 
1871.  when  it  merged  Itself  as  a  Branch 
of  the  wider  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist. Episcopal  Church. 
The  separate  accounts  of  the  various  societies 

are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

given  in  Append  is  C. 

Boards  working  IndependetMy. 

United  States. 

The  Woman's  Union  Missionary 
Society  of  America,  for  Heathen 
Lands.  Organized  in  1861.  Head- 
quarters, 41  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New 
York  City.— The  first  meeting  called  to  consider 
organizing  a  society  was  gathered  in  a  private 
parlor  in  New  York,  January  9th,  1861,  and 
addressed  by  a  returned  missionary  from 
Burma.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  January 
15th,  the  organization  was  effected,  with  Mrs. 
Doremus  as  president. 

The  basisof  the  Society  was  undenominational, 
and  ladies  from  six  divisions  of  the  church  were 
of  its  first  membership.  It  proposed  to  send 
out  only  single  ladles,  and  the  converts  to  be 
gathered  would  naturally  unite  with  such 
Churches   as    nearness    and    fellowship   made 

Sraetloable.  So,  from  the  first,  the  Society  un- 
ertook  to  be  a  helper  of  many  Churches,  rather 
than  to  establish  a  monument  in  its  own  name. 
The  original  plan  was  to  secure  a  hundred 
collectors,  who  would  each  be  responsible  for 
twenty  dollars  for  five  consecutive  years.  In  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  time  of  organization  the 
100  collectors  were  pledged, and  the  subscriplions 
received  amounted  to  more  than  $3,000.  The 
Society  immediately  beean  to  issue  a  publication, 
which  at  first  was  called  "Misaonary  Crumbs," 
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but  with  the  eighth  issue  was  changed  to 
"  Missionatj  Link," — the  name  It  has  carried 
ever  since.  It  is  a  monthly;  price  50  cents 
per  year.  One  of  the  original  auxiliaries  of 
the  "Union"  had  formed  as  an  independent 
society  in  Boston  in  1860,  Other  auxiliaries 
have  sprung  up  until  they  now  number  36,  and 
178  Bands,  which  are  found  in  fifteen  different 
Slates  and  in  New  Brunswick.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  this  Society  is  its  "Invalids' Auxiliary," 
to  which  91  members  were  added  in  1888,  and 
whose  contribulious  for  that  year  were  JIOO. 
Up  to  1886  the  total  receipts  of  the  Society  were 
about  a  million  dollars.  They  stflod  for  1890  at 
$60,026.88  The  Society  lost  ils  honored  leader 
in  Mrs,  Doremus'  death,  but  will  never  cease  to 
be  identified  with  her  memory  and  name. 

The  first  missionary  was  sent  out  in  Novem- 
bei-,  1861,  Miss  Marston,  to  Burma.     In  July, 
1863.  Miss  Brittan  (Episcopalian)  went   to  ze- 
work  in  Calcutta.  At  the  end  of  four  years 

Cal- 


lii  1890  their  force  had  become  68  mission- 
aries, of  whom  4  are  physicians.  All  these 
ladies  were  located  in  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  and 
Cawnpur,  India;  Shanghai,  China;  and  Yo- 
kohama, Japan. 

India.— ZeaaoA  work  has  been  the  strongest 
feature  of  this  Society's  labors  from  tlie  begin- 
ning. In  Calcutta  it  is  known  as  "The  Ameri- 
can Doremus  Zenana  Mission,"  There  are  the 
superintendent  (always  one  of  the  missionaiy 
ladies);  16  missionaries;  55  native  teachers; 
zenana  pupils,  1,000;  schools,  50;  suburban 
schools,  in  Rajpore.  12;  and  Entally,  2.  In 
Calcutta  is  also  the  orphanage,  with  superin- 
tendent, zenana  teacher,  Btble-class  teacher, 
and  112  pupils. 

The  mission  has  no  school-houses  in  Calcutta, 
but  ils  50  schools  are  taught  in  rooms  which  are 
rented  in  the  houses  of  Bnbus.  There  are  1,500 
children  in  these  schools,  who  learn  faster  than 
their  mothers,  whose  solitary  lessons  are  re- 
ceived behind  the  purdah,  as  these  children's 
will  be  as  soon  as  they  are  married. 

Great  pains  is  taken  to  provide  Christian 
literature  for  circulation  in  the  zenanas. 

"Every  month  there  are  500  copies  of  the 
'  Child's  Friend' given  away,  of  the  'Cbristio 
Bandab '  800,  and  of  the '  Mahiia  Bandab '  210; 
part  of  the  last  are  subscribed  for.  Besides 
these,  throughout  the  year,  between  6,000  and 
7.000  Bengali  tracts,  and  some  8,000  English 
tracts  have  been  distributed;  many  are  given  to 
the  Babus  at  the  stations,  on  the  route  to  Raj- 
pore, and  have  been  received  so  pleasantly  as 
to  render  it  an  agreeable  work." 

The  children  of  the  orphanage,  all  glrla, 
divide  their  time  between  study,  work,  and 
play.  Their  ages  range  from  two  years  to 
eighteen.  The  youngest  have  no  school.  Those 
above  them  are  taught  and  trained  for  teaching 
in  their  vernacular, — either  Bengali  or  Hindu- 
stani,—with  a  litlle  English  besides.  The  older 
girls  constitute  a  higher  department,  and  their 
work  is  done  wholly  in  English,  with  one  lan- 
guage of  the  country  also.  The  most  advanced 
of  all  are  put  into  a  normal  training-class  and 
study  for  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta,  Several  of  these  upper-class 
girlsarestiitablecandidales  for  amedical  course, 
and  the  superintendent  hopes  to  see  them  trained 
physicians.    All  these  girls  receiving  such  ad- 
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v&nced  instrucUoDS  are  lliorougbly  traioed  in 
tUe  Bible. 

Allahabad.  —  Superiatenilent,  zenana  mis- 
^ioDAiy,  16  miasioDaries,  6  untive  assbtanis, 
1,398  pupils,  1,000  in  47  schools,  398  pupils  id 
330  zeuauns. 

Cafrnpur. — A  auperinteadent,  zenana  mia- 
^ionary,  Vi  misaiooaries,  5  native  aaaisiants,  96S 
pupils,  623  in  37  schools,  345  pupils  in  184 
leuanaa.  Among  the  schools  is  one  for  high- 
-    ':  Hindus  lauglit  by  a  Puudita.      "'   " 


lained  ! 
Bible  ve 
There  e 


giris, 
es,  catechism,  and  Scripti 
:  also   Mohammedan  schools 


leurning     JCngt 


L  the 


—  Stiangbai.  Medical  missionary,  med- 
ical assistant,  missionary  teacher,  5  Chinese 
teachers.  5  hospital  helpers. 

The  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  (see  be- 
low) is  a  fine  atone  building,  which  probably 
lias  not  its  superior  on  mission  ^uiid. 
Patients  come  15  miles  by  boat  or  wheelbarrow 
to  the  dispensary,  or  walk  there  from  5  to  !0 
miles  on  their  bound  feet.  It  is  open  every  day 
-except  Sundays.  Every  new  patient  is  regis- 
tered, and  all  who  are  able  pay  28  cash  or  3^ 
Mexican  cents;  sufficient  meaicine  is  given  for 
five  or  more  days.  The  doctor  sees  160  in  a 
■day,  175,  once  even  199;  and  her  assistant,  the 
nurse,  stands  and  puts  up  350  prescriptions  in 
«ne  day. 

All  patients  in  the  hospital  are  expected,  if 
possible,  to  pay  for  their  rice  80  caah  (about 
eight  cents)  a  day.  Many  cannot  afford  even 
this.  Private  patients  can  be  received  at  $1.00 
(Mexican)  per  day.  Work  begins  at  8  a.m. 
with  prayer,  and  a  Bible-class  meets  on  Friday 
evening. 

Interesting  conversions  have  taken  place  at 
the  hospital,  a  recent  case  being  a  nun  who  has 
been  connected  with  a  temple  since  hcv  eiglilh 
year.  She  was  bapii/.ed,  and  much  is  hoped 
for  from  the  good  that  she  may  do  in  her  own 
village.  A  Chinese  woman,  who  ia  an  hospital 
assisiant,  was  also  baptized  in  1888. 

The  Bildgmitn  Memorial  Home  containa  foity 
or  more  girls  from  five  to  sixteen  years  old. 
Ten  were  received  inlo  the  church  in  February, 
1888,  and  in  the  summer  of  1869  twelve  more 
were  preparing  for  baptism. 

Public  examinations  of  the  school  open  with 
prayer  and  a  bjmn  Thesiugiugiswellspolien 
of.  The  girls  are  not  taught  it-nslish,  all  are 
from  poor  homes,  aud  are  tramed  in  sewmg, 
mending,  darning  and  kuittmg  They  are 
also  taught  to  wa:^  and  iron,  ana  lake  turns  m 
the  kitchen  to  learn  (.ookmg 

There  are  seieral  day  sLhoola  in  the  city, 
numbering  70  or  mote  scholars  who  ]om  the 
girla  from  the  Home  in  Simday  school,  and  with 
women  also,  biing  the  attendance  up  to  150- 
180.  The  children  are  well  drilled  in  botli  be- 
liaiior  and  the  Scriptures,  and  one  of  the  old- 
est missionaries  in  China  said  of  it;  "  In  all  my 
.  forty  years  of  service  I  have  seen  nothing  so 
gooi  in  the  way  of  a  Sabl)utli -school." 

Japan.  Yokohama.— The  staff  includes  the 
BUpeiintendent,  missionary  teaclier  and  evan- 
gelist, superintendent  of  Children's  Home,  3mis- 
rionary  l«achers,  physician,  6  Japanese  teachers, 
6  Japanese  medical  assistants.  21  Bible-women, 
140  scholars,  200  in  Sunday-scliool. 

Seven  girls,  all  Christians,  weie  graduated 
from  the  school  in  the  English  course  in  June, 
1888.    The  music  of  this  school  is  celebrated 
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among  all  lliose  of  Japan.  On  public  occasions 
the  girls  render  such  choruses  as  "The  Heav. 
ena  are  Telling"  from  the  "Creation,"  and 
Mozart's  '■Hallelujah  Chorus."  In  all,  thirty- 
five  girls  had  passed  the  English  department 
up  to  1889,  some  of  whom  are  leaching  in  mis- 
sion schools,  and  others  are  married  to  evnn- 
gi^ltstsand  pastors. 

Morning  worship  at  the  school  is  divided  Into 
two  services — that  for  servants  and  Bible- women 
conducted  in  Japanese,  and  for  the  students  in 

'1  hei'e  is  a  corps  of  21  Bible-women,  three  of 
them  self-supporting.  None  of  them  understand 
a  word  of  English,  They  are  all  under  Mrs. 
Pierson's  constant  instruction,  and.  with  her, 
hold  26  weekly  meetings.  During  vacations, 
besides  their  city  work,  !wo  by  two,  they  go 
out  on  country  trips  iu  different  directions, 
some  of  them  accompan3'ing  their  leader  her- 
self, and  going  a  distance  of  SOO  tnilcs  or  more 
from  Yokohama,  In  1889  ihe  women  went  to 
31  places;  83  persons  ^ave  known  evidence  of 
conversion  tliroitgh  thetr  insti'umentnlity. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Union 
of  Friends  was  consummated  in  1890.  The 
"  Union"  was  formed  from  ten  independent 
societies  corresponding  to  as  many  yearly  meet- 
ings. The  first  Society  was  organized  in  1881, 
the  last  iu  1887.  Their  contributions  for  1888- 
89  amounted  to  J16, 703,58.  Then  came  into  the 
Union  between  300  and  300  auxiliaries  with  a 
membership  of  over  4,000.  but  this doesnot  in- 
clude half  the  women  of  any  yearly  meeting, 
unless  it  he  that  of  Canada,  Two  impoilant 
standards  were  set  up  by  the  unanimous  vole  of 
the  first  Union  conference  in  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that: 

"We  recommend  our  public  meetings  be 
carefully  guarded  from  the  Introduction  of  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  foster  a  love  for  the 
dramatic;  and  that 

"We  will  unitedly  seek  lo  promote  system- 
atic giving,  and  use  our  influence  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  methoils  of  raising  money 
for  our  work  upon  which  we  cannot  invoke  the 
Divine  biesslne." 

The  formation  of  Mission  Bands  was  a 
feature  of  1889, 

The  "Friends'  Missionary  Advocate,"  for- 
merly a  private  enterprise,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Union  Id  1890.  It  is  published 
at  Center  Valley,  Indiana.  A  monthly  paper. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Union  Is  represented  abroad  by  two  men 
and  ten  women,  who  are  distributed  in  missions 
among  the  Kickapoo  Indians;  in  Jamaica:  in 
Maiamoras,  Mexico;  the  Itamallah  Mission, 
Palestine;  at  Tokyo.  Japan;  and  Nanking, 
China,  The  last  is  but  Just  begun.  Land  is 
bought,  and  buildings  will  go  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  practicable  for  an  orphanage  and  train- 
ing-school for  Chinese  Bible-women,  to  be  under 
the  care  of  two  ladles  who  have  already  gone 
out  for  Ihe  purpose. 

The  societies  co-operate  at  several  points  with 
English  Friends,  From  one  of  these,  Bru- 
mana.  Mount  Lebanon,  after  fifteen  years  of 
mutual  work,  the  Union  withdraws  to  concen- 
tmte  itself  upon  Ramaliah,  ten  miles  nortli  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  a  large  schrtol -bull ding  has 
been  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  a  house  rented 
for  worship,  a  medical  mlnsinn  opened,  and  a 
gills'  training-home  is  projected.  DaTschonls 
are  also  eHtnhliflhpil       'Thnv.  !::.-:t,  ,    :..i I  "  "• 
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ruiss'dH  ill  llie  nutuuin  of  1889,  of  whom  oue  is  of  gospel  inBtraclion   in  eltmeDlary  and   liigh 

11  plij-sltiHu.  scbools." 

In  Tokyo  Ihere  is  ii  girls'  scLool  witb  a  (Lree  Ttma.— Single  ladies  have  only  recently  been 

"'          le  of  study;  four  of  the  pupils  were  sent  to  Julfa. 


recently  "savingly  converted,"  India.— Al  Agra  the  zenana  workers  have  a 

lu  Matamoras  a  boiiie  for  girls  lias  about  35  "  home ,"  and  (in  1889)  250  pupils,  mostly  Hiu- 

ill  training,  and  Hussej  lusdlute  enrolled  150  dus.     Thirty  villsges  are  open  to  evangelistic 

Mexican  girls  in  1889.  teaching  from  tliis  centre,  and  (here  are  eleven 

Canada  gif's'  schools  in  the  disltict,  for  both  Hindu  and 

Cm,am,m  Wo„m,,'.  Board  of  For-  '"SMM'SrfSS.  ..d  ra...  ri.lt.tlo. 

T1.C  8ocIelj  iM.  given  .t  le..t  one  et  to  own  Tr,!'";*  ""fS*  "  "'S  ..  »  ff  ™  •  S    .a 

d.ushie„  10  ml.BSu.  In  lerent  j«,™,  and  oon.  \^^,fS-     ^'  '"  »""■  ""  "«""»>  "« 

irsTbrirHi'ttr'ssE.  .„-t;f>x"rj's's:is'jroi;;Ti' 

Z:      _       ,,,,, i„,„D    _i ,.,  _:  ^  ..:,_i staffes.   it  is  confined  K>  the  Chinese  population, 

i:ESffiSsr^§:°pM'™.;rs  •i^^i^srt.'-csrofifw'sis 

its  lnlelh,i,^nt  and  a.lholic  iniei^i  ,n  missions.  «f^-   i^n^a^  to  do  ev^y  kiid  of  hou^bold 

Grbat  BiiiTAis  AKD  Ihelasd.  (^orfe^  to  radke  and  menii  their  own  clolhesj 

Tlie  Society  for  Prtminthig  Female  also  arithmetic,  eeography,  astronomy,  and  ang- 

EdncatioH  in  the  East, — This  Society  was  ing.    But  the  Bible  is  (beir  chief  and  constant 

founded  in  1834,  and  is  sustained  jointlv  by  studv."    Two  small  dny-schools   for  beatben 

Church-women  and   Nonconformists.     All   of-  children  are  at  Foochow,  and  the  missionaries 

fleers,  except   the  treasurer,  are  ladies.    The  regularly  visit  and  teach  patients  in  the  woman's 

annual  income  is  about  $35,000.    "The  Female  hospital. 

Missionary  Intelligcneer,"  16  pp.,  is  published  Japnn, — At  Osaka  there  is  some  school-woit, 

monthly,  at  48  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C.  a  small  training- class  for    Bible-women,  and 

The  number  of  missionaries,  40;  missionary  especially  evangelistic  work.     Country  trips  are 

correspondents,  43;   schools    in   connection   or  made,  occupying    several  weeks  together;   the 

correspondence  with  Ihe  Society,  275;  scholars,  missionary  and  her  Bible-womnn  constantly  ad- 

17,624;  zenanas  visited,  382;  pupils  in  zenanas  dress  audiences  of  150  to  200  women,  and  bold 

(returns  imperfect),  2,S54.  afternoon  meetings  for  children.    Bible  pictures 

Seven  misHionarics  of  this  Society  received  and  the  little  organ  are  a  part  of  the  equipment 

dismissal  at  a  farewell  meeting  in  ibe  autumn  of  for  these  tours.    In  the  city,  linildng,  English, 

1889,  of  ivbom  some  were  returning  to  their  and  Bible  classes  are  conducted. 

fields  and  some  were  going  out  at  their  owd  £^pt.—TbQ  Society  was  lately  called  upon  to 

charges.    The  Society  is  represented  in  the  Le-  mourn  the  lossof  their  representative  for  nearly 

vant,  Persia,  India,  Siugapore,  China,  Japan,  thirty  years— Miss  Marv  Wliately.     She  had 

and  Egypt.    The  forms  or  work  in  which  its  l)iuc:ht  generations  of  Egyptian  girls  at  Cairo, 

missionanes  chieHy  engage  are :   Orphanages,  and  established  a  medical  mission,  which  at  the 

schools.   Bible   and   sewing  classes,  mothers'  time  of  her  death  in  1889  was  in  full  operatiou 

meetings,  and   zenana  visilmg.     Considerable  under  a  Syrian  doctor.    Miss  Whntely's  reputa- 

medical  work  is  also  carried  on,  altbough  not.  tion  is  world-wide, 

usually,  by  graduated  physicians.  ItitUau  Female  Xormal  School  and 

Paleatine.—SeveTai  institutions  are  located  at  Jnstfiietion    Society, — This    Society   was 

places  associated  with  our  Lord's  earihly  life,  founded   in    1862.    It   originated  within  the 

At  Bethlehem  is  a  line  school  for  girls,  a  class  Church  of  England  and  is  largely  supnorted 

for  the  blind,  and  a  dispensary.    At  Nazareth  by  its  members,  but  has  also  a  14  on  conformist 

is  an  orphanage  of  *'  80  lively,  healthy  girls."  constituency,  and  co-opcraies  abroad  with  all 

Sewing  class  recoi'd  for  1888  showed:  "3,967  orthodox  missionary  societies.    The  olHces  of 

articles  mended,  1.157  marked,  550  altei'ed;  182  ti'easiirer  and  finance  committee  are  fliled  by 

SInafores  made,  also  400  under-gurments,   180  gentlemen, and tlieanuualmeetiugsarepresided 

resses;   168  collars  were  crocheted;  caps  and  over  by  gentlemen.     The   by-laws   require   a 

pockets,  with  aprons  for  the  blp^er  girls."  staled  Wednesday  prayer-meeting,  and  set  apart 

There  are  schools  in  the  Galilee  Village  Mis-  Monday  mornine  for  private  prayer  on  behalf 

sion  about  Nazareth,  one  of  which,  at  Sbefamer,  of  the  interests  of  the  Society, 

was  opened  in  1889.  The  home   constituency  is   lepiesenicd  by 

At  Sbemlim   in  the   Lebanon  is  a  training-  170   Associations,   of   which   about   SO  are    in 

school,  of  which  an  American  missionary  said :  Scotland  and  13  in  Ireland. 

"  No  tiaining-school  in  Syria,  except  tlial  of  the  The  income  for  1889  was  £18,054. 

American  Mission  in  Si  don,  has  turned  out  more  "The  Indian  Female  Evangelist,"  52  pp.,  is 

pupils  who  have  actually  engaged  in  the  work  published   quarterly.     Price,    Is.    Tracts  and 
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le&Qets  are  issued  from  time  to  lime  from  lieiid- 
quarlei-^f.  iit  2  AUdpLi  'leiiace,  Lomiuti,  W.  C. 
The  efforts  of  tlie  !Mn.'iei.v  sn;  LouttutU  (o 
Inilia.  Three  uew  iiiissioiiariw  wtte  sent  out 
in  ItJUQ.  Duviu);  tlie  yi-ara  lt»l-lt!t!U  the  uiiiu- 
ber  of  slalioQS,  mission uiie$.  and  mitive  leiicli- 
ers  WAS  aboHt  doubled.  The  Society  is  i-epre- 
seuteil  abroad  by  38  Eumptiin  missiouaries,  ot 
■wliom  oarepliysieiaii's;  Euni-iiau  iissistnnis,  sa; 
uative  teaclicL's  iiud  uiirsts,  133;  Bibls-wouieu, 


liad.  The  "  Sbafitiibiiry  Mi 
latter  cilv,  is  the  liirge^l,  Uaviug  Vi  inipils— 
nil  Eiiraslaus.  A  fee  ia  (iinrged.  but  by  iiieuu^ 
ot  scboliirsbips  Is  put  very  low.  Tlie  Soeiety 
also  supplies  teachers  fur  a  normal  school  of 
100  piiplK  at  Benares,  lielonL'ing  to  the 
C.  )I.  S. 

II.  Zetmna  Visitnlion. — Ntiniber  of  zciiaiins 
visited.  1,'63S:  KUUiina  piipib.  1,994 

luslaiites  ai-e  given  tu  recent  reports  of  bap- 
tisms of  )Iolminmedun  women  at  Boinlu)\'. 
Patna,  where  this  Society  sent  the  tiist  lady 
nilssiunarieK,  lias  eoine  Into  i-ecent  iiroiidiienee 
through  the  "  l.aehniin  C'tise."  The  zenana 
iiiis.'4iiin:(i'y  hi're  foiij^lkt  a  good  tight  to  save 
two  of  hei  jitipiiswlio  liiid  voluntarily  fled  to 
her  from  a  life  of  degrailutloa.  lu  ihc  case  of 
the  younger  she  wasaefealed  by  the  mother  and 
the  LiiuctB,  but  the  other  was  openly  baptized, 
and  has  since  engaged  in  Christian  woik.  The 
"  drst  fruils"  of  sixty  houses  at  Ajodhyii  iriis  a 
Begiitn,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  lier  hiis- 
banil  in  order  to  confess  Christ.  She  was 
slieltered  In  Hie  converts'  lioine  at  AllaJiabad  at 
the  close  iif  !:«».  The  Luekuow  Zenaua  Mis- 
sion completed  its  iicenly -second  year  with  the 
opening  of  1890.  Of  more  lliau  600  pupils, 
iihout  400  are  Molinmmedans.  100  BengiiHs,  and 
the  remainder  Hindus.  Tlity  karti  to  read, 
each  her  onn  vernacular,  a  few  learn  'English, 
and  more,  writing,  nrithmetic.  and  fiiucy-work. 
No  houses  are  enlered  in  Lucknow  execDt  by 
special  reiiuest.  One  of  the  visitors  in  Nasik 
says:  "In  some  of  tlie  houses  the  women  only 
care  to  hear  the  Scripture  lesson.  In  others 
tliey  want  to  learn  how  to  make  caps,  baby 
socks,  comforters,  gloves,  sloekings,  embrola- 
ery,  besHiles  learning  to  read  and  Ut  write." 

A  varying  number  of  zeniinas  are  visited  in 
Other  cities,  as  Jiiunpur,  Lahore,  and  Faizabad. 

III.  Medical  Work,— Tlje  stall  consisls  of 
Ave  ladicD,  of  whom  four  ai-e  fully  iiiialified 
prftclilionen.  and  Iheir  assislailts.  Two  of 
tliese  physicians  are  at  Lueknow,  where  tliey 
lave  temporary  hospital  accommodations,  un- 
4I  a  pcrnnineiit  hospital,  which  was  begun  in 
J890.  ill  memory  of  the  late  President.  Lady 
Einnaird,  is  completed.  The  medical  report 
here  for  1888  was:  In-patients,  94;  dispensary 
attendance,  5,838;  pHltenis  in  tiieir  homes,  102. 
The  laijjest  number  of  in-palienls  of  one  class 
were  MoliamiuKlans. 

At  Benares  are  two  more  medical  women, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  Vicioria  Hospital 
were  laid  at  the  close  of  1389.  Funds  for  ils 
erection  have  been  provided  by  a  lady.  A  dis- 
pensary has  been  in  progress  here  for  over  two 
years,  and  a  tempomry  hospital  for  one  year, 
during  which  M  in-palienls  wei-e  receive<i. 
The  last  phyrician  sent  out  by  Ihe  Society  is 
preparing  to  Initiate  medical  worli   in  Patna. 
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The  Society  propi)Ses  10  iiicruise  its  f^ciliiies 
in  this'de[miiment  sutUciently  tu  reijuue  nii  111I- 
ditiou  of  £:i,0uu  to  ils  annual  income,  and  iliey 
hope  to  traiu  nurses  in  India,  at  a  cost  of  £8 
per  annum. 

IV.  Hindu  and  Jlohainmedan  Girls'  Schools. 
— '■  One  of  the  primary  obiecis  of  the  Society 
is  the  pruuiotiou  of  euiieation  in  India  based 
uixm  the  Bible.  Secular  instniction  Is  im- 
portaut,  but  religious  liistrtictiou  Is  all-im- 
portant, and  111  the  sehiHils  tbis  priaeiple  lias 
tlieHr^t  place."  Annual  Uepoil,  .Inly.  1889. 
Total  number  of  schools,  60;  total  number  of 
pupils.  3. 1113. 

In  Buiubav  n  Beui-Isrnel  school  of  nearly 
one  humlred 'calls  for  a  new  building,  which 
would  miiiire  £1.000. 

Pooua  is  a  strougscbo>d  centre.  Theconier- 
stonc  of  a  uew  buiTdiug  for  tlie  Victoria  Hlgli 
l^chool  was  laid  in  IIS88.  It  receives  ehildieu 
of  live  nices,  and  will  iiix-oiuniiKlale  two  hnu- 
drcd.  No  English  lady  sii peri n1  ends  this 
si'iKHd.  both  it  and  the  raggcil  school  for  poor 
cliildren  having  been  for  veins  in  chtir^fe  of 
.Mrs.  Sorabji.  Tliirteca  girls  have  iMisscd  out 
of  the  Victoiia  as  teachers. 

In  Lueknow,  in  addition  to  iteuana  teaching, 
the  StH'iety  susliiius  six  iliiy-schools.  four  of 
whieli  are  foi  ^lohaminudan  partlnh  girls.  The 
pupils  ri'ceive  instruction  in  L'rdu,  Hindi,  Pur- 
»:ni,  arilhmellc  geography,  and  Scripture. 

At  Ijihoretbc  Lady  Ihifferin  Native  Chris- 
tian Girls'  School  is  strictly  undfnoiniiiatioual. 
UHlgious  instruction  Is  given  dally  fnmi  Ihe 
Bible.  Then;  are  alanit  flfty  pupils.  licv.  K. 
A.  Lawrence,  n  Presbyterian  tninister  of  the 
United  StaU-s,  visiting  Lahore,  said:  "Nowhere 
in  travelling  over  India  liave  I  seen  a  liner, 
more  inielllgeni.  mine  pt'omisiiig  class  of  girls 
than  in  this  seliool."  The  Society  maintains 
also  ten  day-schools  for  Jlohanimedan  girls  in 
the  cil)',  and  one  for  Hindus.  The  S<K'iety  has 
schools  in  other  cities  also. 

V.  Bible  women.— Of  59  Bible-women  con- 
necied  with  the  Society,  the  iarger  uunibcr  are 
at  13  dincreiit  centres  In  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency. Thirteen  are  at  JnJna,  siiperintended 
by  Rev,  Karayan  Shesbadri  <if  the  Free  Chiuch 
of  Scotland.  Supimrt  for  seventeen  of  these 
agents  is  furnished  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

Bi'itiHh  Sprinn  Mitmlou  Schooln  and 
Bible  H '»(*.— Founded  1880by  the  late  Mrs. 
Bowen  Thompson,  and  since  carried  on  by  her 
sisttirs.  sustained  bv  ao  Influential  council  in 
England.    Annual  income.  £5,000. 

In  the  year  1860  Damascus  and  tbc  towns  and 
villages  ot  the  Lclianon  and  Anii-Letmnon 
liecame  the  scene  ot  fearful  massacres.  The 
Dnizes  rose  against  the  Maroniies  and  Greeks, 
and  having  put  to  death  alioiit  11,000  men,  ihey 
turned  adrift  20,000  widows  anil  orphans,  who 
fled  to  the  seaport  towns.  Their  tnle  of  woe 
called  forth  sympathy  and  coniribuliona  from 
many  countries,  and  Mrs.  Bowen  Tliomiaon, 
leaving  her  English  home,  hastened  to  Beirut  In 
Oelolier  of  that  same  year,  stirred  with  desire  to 
supply  a  deeper  than  temporal  need  of  the  auf- 
fei-ers.  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  was  the  widow 
of  a  physician,  and  had  spent  most  of  her  mar- 
ried life  in  Syria,  where  she  had  learned  the 
Arabic  tongue  and  had  acquainted  herself  with 
the  alisolute  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the 
women  of  tliat  country.  With  the  determina- 
tion to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to 
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(Lese  neglecfeJ  women,  she  first  opened  an  io- 
dustrial  refuge,  where  200  women  and  chil- 
dren galtered  around  her  the  first  week.  Schools 
followed  in  Beirut,  one  of  wiiich  has  become 
a  training  institution,  where  about  80  girls 
are  now  tiling  to  he  teachers.  Wilhin  n  few 
years  tlie  work  had  spread  lo  oilier  stations: 
schools  were  opened  in  Hasbeiya.  Aiazahalteh, 
Mokhtara,  Zalileb,  and  Damascus,  which  were 
attenrled  uol  only  by  childTcu  of  various  Chris- 
tian denominations,  but  also  by  Druzes,  Mos- 
lems, and  Jewesses.  Mrs.  Boweu  Thompson 
was  soon  joined  by  ber  sislers,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Miss  Lloyii,  end  Mrs.  Mentor  Molt,  wilh  her 
husban<l.  With  their  aid  and  that  of  a  small 
Etatf  of  native  Bible-women  and  Scripture- 
reuilsrs.  the  mission  was  well  organized  before 
Mrs.  Thompson's  death,  which  occurred  in  1669. 
The  nibwioQ  now  suslaius  about  30  schools, 
extending  from  Damascus  to  Tyre,  and  con- 
taining more  than  3,000  pupils.  There  are:  a 
nigbl-school,  which  has  a  large  work  for  Leba- 
non suklicrs:  and  38  duy-schools,  which  include 
4  for  boys,  4  for  the  blind  of  both  sexes,  2  spe- 
cially for  Moslem  girls,  and  1  specially  for  Jew- 
esses ;  (be  remaining  J7  are  attended  by  girls, 
who  mingle  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
rank,  princesses  ami  peasants  sitting  side  by 
side.  Every  one  receives  thorough  instruction 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Women's  ciniwes  are 
held  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  and  attended 


The  corner  stone  of  a  memorial  school-build- 
ing  was   laid   in    Btinlbec   in    188Q,  nnd  the 
mission    has  established  a  medical    work 
the  same  place.     "  Daughters  of  Syriii  "  is 
quarterly,  price  Is.,  published  in  the  intere 
of  (he  schools  by  Messrs.  Seeley  &  Co.,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.    The  foreign 
workers  in  the  British  Syrian  schools  number  3 
laymen  and  iH  women':  the  native  helpers  are 
SO  laymen  and  100  women. 

The  "Net"  CoUecfions.—Tbe  "Net" 
ta  a  monthly  magazine  established  in  1864.  It 
Is  self- supporting  (address,  28  Upper  Montagu 
Street,  Moniafni  Square,  London,  w.),  and  col- 
leclions  ,ire  received  !n  its  name  for  any  missions 
mentioned  in  its  pages,  and  are  disbursed 
without  expense.  But  while  other  missions  are 
thus  regarded,  the  "Net"  is  now  particularly 
the  organ  of  the  Mackenzie  Memorial  Mission 
in  the  diocese  of  Zulutand,  South  Africa,  This 
mission  was  established  and  its  bishopric  en- 
dowed as  a  memorial  of  the  lamented  Bishop 
Mackenzie  of  the  University  Mission  In  East 
Cenlral  Africa. 

There  Is  an  influential  body  of  administrators 
of  the  ■'  Net  "  fund  in  England,  which  includes 
lioib  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  they  pledge 
£l,O0Oannually  for  the  mission,  which  is  also 
,tided  by  tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel, 

The  missionary  force  consists  of  the  Hshop, 
len  priests,  several  deacons,  and  nine  lay  help- 
ers, of  whom  one  is  a  lady.  They  occupy 
clirht  sijitions,  and  report  in  1889:  communi- 
cants, 488;  catechumens  on  the  roll,  77;  average 
number  at  day-school,  380;  conflrmed  in  1888, 
107;  total  average  congregations  on  Sunday, 
1,000. 

The  Helping  Hands  AKsodation. — 
This  Association,  organized  by  young  ladies,  is  in 
liseirfithyear(1801),andpubllshesmonlhly  "In- 
dian Jewels,"  price  Is.  6a.    There  are  over  40 
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branches  of  the  Association,  and  ibey  raise  be- 
tween £600  and  £700  annually. 

The  object  of  the  members  is  not  to  inaugu- 
rate or  conduct  missions  themselves,  but  to  be 
"  the  baudmaidens  of  larger  societies."  In  18tJ8 
they  disbursed  their  funds  through  five  'Spparale 
societies,  all  but  one  connected  wilh  the  Church 
of  England. 

Each  associate  Is  required  to  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  Is,,  and  they  add  to  their  resources  by 
sales  from  their  Helping  Hands  Depot,  42  A, 
Fulham  Road,  London.  8.  W,  Each  associate 
must  contribute  once  every  three  months  for 
these  sales,  in  one  of  the  following  departments, 
or  send  a  donation  of  money  in  lieu  of  such 
contribution  ;  art,  music,  gardening,  wood- 
carving,  wood -engraving,  fees,  needlework, 
cooking,  waste-paper  and  scraps. 

A  "Nurses'  Association"  and  "SIspenny 
Scheme"  are  departments  of  the  Helping  Hands, 

The  Tnheetha  Mission-.—ThK  mission  Is 
confined  to  Jaffa,  and  includes  three  schools 
which  are  carried  on  by  Miss  Walker-Arnolt, 
with  tbe'co-operaliun  of  committees  in  England, 
both  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

The  boarding-school  In  Jaffa,  now  in  its 
twenty-ninth  year,  has  alwut  sixty  girls  resi- 
dent—Christians. Jewesses,  and  Moslems.  The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  in  1887,  was  happily 
celebrated.  Three  hundred  old  pupils  ?at  down 
to  dinner  at  the  school,  of  whom  70  were  Jew- 
esses. About  one  fifth  of  the  school  pay  their 
expenses,  and  a  few  provide  clothing  and  bed^. 

The  annual  cost  or  food  and  clothing  is  £10 
for  each  child, 

day-schotils    aggTegate    100    cbildreii. 


Then 


n  isundenonimailonal. 


United  States. 

Woman's  Boarils  of  the  Congrega- 
Hotial  CAwrcA.— Woman's  Board  of  Xlis- 
siona:  organized  1868;  No.  1  Congregational 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  Woman's  Board  of  the 
Inteiior;  organized  1868;  No.  60  Dearborn 
Street.  Cliicago,  111.  Woman's  Board  of  the 
Pacific;  organized  1873;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  organ- 
ized 1871:  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  S,  1. 

The  first  three  Boards  co-operate  with  the 
A.  B.  C.  F,  M.  in  Mexico.  Spam,  the  Turkish 
Empire,  India.  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Africa 
(East,  West,  and  South),  and  the  Micronesian 
Islands,  The  fourth  Board  co-operates  in  the 
Ilawalifln  Islands  and  in  Micronesia.  Several 
facts  indicate  the  results  of  this  co-operation. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  disparity  in 
the  chureh-membersliip  of  all  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Missions  in  favor  of  men;  now  the  number  of 
men  and  women  is  very  evenly  divided.  Then 
tlieir  schools  for  girls  (exclusive  of  those  taken 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1870)  num- 
bered: boarding-schools  11,  pupils  850;  com 
mon-schools  353,  pupils  8,103,  To-diy  the 
corresponding  facts  are:  boarding-schools  58. 
pupils3,300;common.scbools  9:10,  pupils  84,694. 
Twenty  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  a  dispensary 
for  women  was  not  beard  of,  and  the  few  higher 
school  buildings  were  inadequate,  now  the 
largest  of  tliese  Boards  has  more  than  |900,000 
invested  in  such  Christian  monuments 

Then  the  American  Board  had  43  single 
ladies  in  missionary  service — a  laq^  number 
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than  bad  the  leii  other  leading  societies  of 
Americit  aud  Grcal  Bi'itaiti  combined.  Duriug 
ils  57  years  of  previous  historj-  il  bud  seut  out 
170  single  ladles.  Hav  il  eurolls  \73  in  a 
siagleyear. 

I.  TAe  Woman'!  Board  (BostOD).— It  aims, 
by  extra  funds,  efforts,  and  prayers,  Ui  Co-oper- 
ate witli  tlie  Americau  Board  in  its  sevcml  du- 
partmeiits  of  liibor  for  th«  bein'til  of  womeD 
and  children;  to  disseminate  iiiis.-'iimiU'y  iulclli- 

g?nce  aud  iuereasc  a  iiiisslouury  i^jiirit  among 
bristiuu  wumeu  at  honiei  to  Irain  L'liildn-u  lo  in- 
terest and  pitrticipatidu  in  the  ^fork  of  missions. 

The  luitial  step  in  ils  orgiinlzutiou  was  taken 
by  a  haudful  of  women,  in  a  half-day  niceling: 
called  in  Boston  11668).  TkTelvL'cliiirclicsuf  the 
Ticiolly  were  represenled.  and  llivy  began  lliat 
day,  n-iltioni  a  dollar,  witliout  au  auxiliary, 
ivithoiit  a  mii^ionr.ry. 

M  the  fii-st  uuuiversary  of  this  meeting  more 
than  600  ladies  were  present  and  llie^  reporlL-d 
139  life  members,  two  auxiliaries,  an  ineume  of 
f.'i.OitS.lS,  and  seven  missionaries  in  the  Held, 
four  of  whom  are  still  tiiere. 

This  Board  now  requires  three  days  for  its 
anaual  meeting.  Ils  first  president  held  tlie 
ofBce  till  .January.  1890,  when  she  I'esigned. 
Home  force:  branches,  23;  anxiliarii-M  1,1^3,  out 
of  1.921  churches;  bands,  349;  total  1.731. 

The  income  for  18S9  was  iH'iS.aiS.-V).  a  caln 
of  18,000  on  the  previous  year.  Thei'e  are  about 
IS  000  rhililren  in  its  Jiission  Bands,  who  have 
In  some  yuiirs  contributed  ¥10,000. 

Abroad,  the  Board  sustains:  missionaries  111, 
of  whom  y  are  phvsieians;  boa rdine- schools.  SZ; 
day-schools.  SiS;'  pupils  in  all,  10,000:  Bibk- 
womcn,  14:;. 

II.  1  he  Board  1^  the  Interior. — This  was  con- 
stituted only  niue  montlis  later  tiian  the  Board 
in  Boston,  an<l  its  beginning  was  fostered  di- 
rectly by  Secrelarics  of  the  Americau  Board 
acting  with  pastors  in  Chicago.  The  first 
auxihary  to  enroll  was  a  veteran  society  of 
Itocltford.  III.,  dating  Imck  to  1838.  At  the 
end  of  tour  months  tlic  Board  forwarded  $1,200 
10  the  treasury  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  !M.  Al  the 
first  annual  meeting  the  record  ran;  70  auxil- 
iaries. 53  life-niemtwrs,  6  missionaries,  14,096.77 
received.  At  the  end  of  twenty yeara  they  bad 
given  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  had  7(1 
missionaries  in  the  service,  and  had  multiplied 
their  auxiliaries  twenty  times,  or  once  for  every 

Home  force:  Senior  Societies,  997;  .Tiinlor 
Societies,  355;  Juvenile  Societies,  648;  lolal. 
3,000.  Added  in  1889,  371:  contributions  in 
1889,  *,W,a85.26.— a  ^iu  of  $7,000  on  ihe  pre- 
vious year.  The  children  of  the  "  Interior" 
gave  over  f  6,000  in  1889. 

Abroad,  the  force  is  represented  by:  mission- 
aries 83,  of  whom  4  are  physicians  (6  went  out  in 
1889);  boarding-schools.  12;  Bibie-readers,  84. 

III.  Board  o/  the  Pie!>;.— The  territory  cov- 
ered  by  this  Board  is  scarcely  more  than  the 
8l4ite  of  Califoraia,  which  in  1887  contained 
but  115  Congregational  churches,  81  of  them 
being  aWed  by  the  Home  Mis.sionary  Societv. 
The  Board  has  67  auxiliaries,  supporti  5  mis- 
sionaries, and  contributed  in  1889,  $4,490.05. 

IV.  Woman:*  Board  qfMudom  for  iU  Pacific 
/»iand».— This  originated  in  theeflorlsof  ooeof 
the  missionaries  to  Mlcroaeaia  while  she  tarried 
on  herwaytora  visit  at  Honolulu.  Its  members 
are  European  and  American  ladies  residing  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  it  is  almost  entirely 
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by  deacendantsof  the  early  misMOUarlea 
there.  Regular  societies  ave|esiabllshed  on  sev- 
eral Isiauils.  Their  contribiiiloiis  In  the  year 
ending  Jime,  18H9,  amounted  to  $1,015.53.  Up 
to  June.  1888,  Ibe  total  amount  exitended  by  this 
Suciel)'  on  the  foreign  field  (chiefly  Jlicroiiesia) 
was  $4,310.57.  During  the  same  seventeen 
years  (here  was  also  exiR'iidvd  on  the  home 
field  iHatvaiian  Islands)  $5,,'i98.51. 

The  BiNird  susttdus  a  missionary  in  a  girls' 
boarding-school  on  I'onape,  and  itiiol her  among 
Hawaiian  women  of  llio  Islands,  and  shares  iu 
efforts  for  the  Chinese  among  them.  Its  super- 
vision is  exercised  over  schools,  Bible-wumen 
(6),  II  hospital,  a  home,  a  prison. 

Work  done  by  this  Board  is  exlcnilcd  bv  two 
juvenile  societies:  "The  Ilelpitig  Hand,''  and 
■'Missionary  Gleaners."  The  latter conliibutcd 
$2(H|  Iti  1888  toward  the  ^lary  of  a  second  lady 
iu  Micronu-^ia. 

Jlissionarj  effort  for  the  Chinese  at  Honolulu 
has  developed  a  very  interesting  socii-iy,  viz., 
the  Kilnk  h'lii  To  Ui—i\  Womaus  Christian 
Associaliun  of  Chinese  Women. 

"Life  and  Liiiht  for  Woman,"  the  joint 
p-.iblicai ion  of  llie  three  Bimiils  in  t lie  United 
Stales,  is  published  mouihly  Iu  Boston,  at  60 
cents  per  annum,  and  hns'aboiil  10,000  sub- 
scribers. "The  Jlission  Ihiyspring,"  for 
chihlrcn,  is  published  jointiv  by  the  American 
Boavdaml  the  Women's  Boa'rds.  Enth  of  Ihe 
latter  Issues  aiiuiially  a  variety  of  leallels  anil 
reports  fruiu  its  own  headquarters,  and  the 
Board  of  the  Interior,  in  addition.  i<rinls 
monthly  a  tiveniy-|>agc  pajier.  "  Jlis-ijon  Stud- 
ies," and  furnishes  a  column  for  a  weekly 
paper  in  Chicago. 

While  tlieie  three  Boards  are  geographically 
separated  and  entirely  Indeiiendent  m  their 
home  management,  their  ivIalWuis  to  the  Amer- 
ican Board  are  Ihe  same,  auil  their  interests 
and  labors  abroad  are  side  by  side,  not  only  iu 
the  same  mission,  but  it  may  be  iu  the  same 

Their  uilsslouary  enterprises  will  llicrefore  be 
cousideif<l  in  this  place  as  a  unit,  without  ref- 
erence to  that  p]inicular  Board  under  whose 
direction  any  one  enterprise  in  any  iMirticular 
field  may  be. 

Educaiional  Work. — While  not  neglecting 
other  departmenls.  these  societies,  in  llieoul«el, 
gave  tbeir  first  si  length  to  schools,  aud  conse- 
quently have  a  fine  array  of  iiistilutlims  of  all 
grades.  Of  fifty-three  boanilng-schoolsfor  girls, 
several  rank  as  colleges.  Such  ore  the  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls  at  Constantliionle.  the 
woman's  department  of  Euphrates  College  at 
Harpoot  In  Eastern  Turkey,  the  Colkyje  at 
JIarash  in  Central  Turkey,  and  the  Kyoto 
School,  Japan.  Courses  of  study  in  thcae  in- 
siltuiions  arc  eijuivaleut  to  iliose  pursued  in 
high  schools  at  home.  No  Ljitiu  Is  taught,  but 
the  classic  Greek  is,  iu  cases  where  there  are 
Gr<!ek  students;  and  frotu  the  circtimstances  of 
the  case  tlic  languagic  department  is  often  Ihe 
strongest;  young  children  In  the  entering  class, 
at  Constantinople  for  instance,  often  speaking 
three  or  four  hioguages.  Visiting  that  college 
on  a  day  of  the  regular  rhetorical  exercises,  one 
may  listen  In  turn  to  es.say3  from  yoiinffgirls, 
in  English,  French.  Armi.'uian,  Qrcek,  Bulga- 
rian, and  possibly  Turkish.  In  Interior  cities 
like  Marash  three  or  four  tongnes  will  be  in 
use.  In  schools  iu  Japan,  like  the  Kobe  Home, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  aud  English  studies   are 
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pui'sued.  !□  all  these  instltutlotis,  Bible-teacb- 
iag  Is  made  prominent,  and  public  exutuiuatious 
are  conducted  in  the  Scriptures,  as  in  uiathc- 
mntics;  while  daily  pi'ayers,  meetlugs,  Stiuday- 
Bthool  and  church  service,  are  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  that  must  b«  accepted  by  ev«ry 
pnrt-nt.  Musical  iDStruclion  la  usually  afforded, 
Biid  its  full  cost  required.  It  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  givu  the  students  some  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, aud  they  always  are  kept  lu  practice  of 
such  domestic  duties  as  are  thought  proper  iu 
Ihe  families  from  whieh  tliey  come. 
t  free  in  these  liigher  schools 


supporling.  All  those  in  Japan 
supported  by  the  Japanese,  and  several, 
Osaka  and  Nilgata,  are  wholly  or  iti  part  under 
their  control.  That  at  Adabazar,  Western 
Turkey,  is  llie  only  one  of  ils  kiud  in  that 
country,  and  has  been  a  successful  experiment 
for  ft  number  of  years.  It  Is  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  llie  Evangelical  Armenian  com- 
munity, there  being  no  Americans  in  the  place, 
except  the  ladies  who  leach  the  school,  co-oper- 
ating with  tlie  people,  whose  conUdeuce  iliey 
have.  The  salaries  of  these  ladies  are  paid  in 
America. 

Tile  boarding-schools  and  colleges  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows; 

South  Africa,  3;  European  Turk ty,  3;  Asia 
Minor,  17;  India  and  Ceylon,  11;  China,  6; 
Japan,  T;  Micronesia,  3;  Mexico,  3;  Spain,  1; 
Austria,  3. 

The  general  style  of  living  in  these  schools 
Tarieswiih  the  (nuutry  and  social  condition  of 
the  pupils.  Some  of  the  Zulu  girls  arrive  at 
school  In  their  blaokets  directly  out  of  heathen 
kraals,  while  those  in  Smyrna  may  come  from 
the  hands  of  a  French  dressmaker.  In  uone  of 
these  schools  do  they  sit  on  the  floor  at  lessons; 
In  several  they  have  pianos,  as  at  Marash  Col- 
lege, whither  one  was  carried  90  miles  swung 
between  mules.  The  aim  is  to  develop  wants 
iu  the  lowest,  but  not  to  lift  any  too  far  above 
their  people  to  be  useful  among  them. 

Indiistriid  Trwiiing. — At  Inanda.  in  Zulu- 
land,  the  school-girls  m  1888  harvested  potatoes, 

m,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  other  vegetables  and 
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more  than  TO  miles  to  reach  the  school);  Um- 
zumbe,  43.  India — Bombay.  35;  Ahmadnagar, 
84;  Ballalagutidu,  40-50;  Otis  School,  Madura, 
75.  Ceylon— Oodooville,105.  China— Foochow, 
33;  Peking,  35.  TurkCT— Billis,  40;  Harpoot, 
48;  Constauliuople,  60;  Monastir,  43.  Jajan— 
Kyoto,  75;  Osaka.  100.    Micronesia — Eusaie,S6. 

Besides  these  boarding-pupils,  all  the  schools 
have  so  many  day-scbolai*  as  often  to  double 
the  numbers,  as  at  Sirur,  India,  where  the 
whole  number  is  94,  as  against  42  boarders. 
Otis  school,  143;  at  Kyoto.  314;  and  at  Osaka, 
430,  with  27  classes  in  English  daily. 

Not  every  stone  has  been  polished  into  a  gem, 
but  the  wholi!  record  of  tbtse  schools  makes  a 
history  of  elevation  and  piety.  The  teachersof 
elementary  mission  schools  and  many  invalu- 
able assistants  in  higher  grades,  the  Sunday- 
school  workers,  wives  of  lielpers  and  pastors, 
the  female  church-membership,  and  the  Chris- 
tian motherhood  of  the  country  around  the 
missions,  have  come  out  of  these  schools. 

It  is  Ihe  common  experience  in  all  of  them  to 
have  some  uniting  with  the  church  year  by  year, 
and  few  are  those  which  have  not  enjoyed  pre- 


fruits  siitiicient  to  supply  one  third  of  the  table 

necessities  for  a  whole   year,  and  planted  138 

u  Arbor  Day.     A  fewyenrsagoaleacher 


In  Turkey,  at  Sivas,  Armenian  girls  pulled 
down  small  barns  and  assisted  in  putting  up  a, 
building.  At  Van  there  was  a  furore  over 
white  embroidery;    "they  do  it  beautifully — 

Siite  equal  to  the  uuns's  work  at  home."  At 
arsovan  the  girls  cook,  wash,  clean  house, 
cleanse  the  wheat  and  rice,  pickle,  dry  beef  and 
fruits.  In  Madura  City,  India,  they  pound  their 
rice,  cook  Iheir  food,  cut  and  make  their  own 
garments,  and  sometimes  for  the  catechists* 
families  as  well.  In  all  the  schools  iu  Japan 
foreign  sewing  an<l  knitting  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

As  specimens  of  the  numbers  of  house  pupils 
iu  these  different  schools,  the  following  recent 
figures  may  be  considered  representative; 

Africa— Inanda,  60-70  (some  of  whom  walk 


of 
188ti. 

Received  to  the  church;  in  Turkey;  Ada- 
bazar.  6,  '■  all  the  boarders  Christians;"  Brous- 
sa,  7;  Euphrntes  College,  3.^  conversions.  In 
China  :  Foochow,  over  30  conversions;  Bridg- 
man  School,  Peking,  all  Christians  but  two 
who  were  "so  small  and  new  they  couldn't un- 
derstiind;"  Pao-ling-fu,  4  confessors.  In  Japan: . 
received  to  the  church  at  Kyoto,  36;  Osaka,  33; 
in  Niigata.  35  were  Christians. 

In  1889.  at  Okayama,  21  girls  united  with 
the  church.  Every  girl  was  hopefully  con- 
verted at  Osaka,  and  over  80  at  Kobe. 

The  school  in  the  city  of  Madura  was  opened 
in  1837.  Up  to  1867  more  than  300  girls  had 
been  educated  there.  From  1845  to  1868,  77 
from  it  united  with  the  church.  Iu  1886-87  it 
(now  called  the  Olis  School)  was  visited  by  a 
powerful  revival,  in  which  "  onl^  five  or  six 
out  of  78  appeared  to  receive  little  benefit." 
The  after  history  proved  this  a  genuine  work 
of  God. 

A  day  of  prayer  has  been  set  apart  many 
times  in  some  schools,  and  at  Harpoot,  at  the 
Hadjin  Home  at  Aintab  and  other  places,  it 
has  been  followed  by  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Village  and  Bay  SdiooU. — These  are  not 
taught  by  American  ladies  but  by  trained  pupila 
under  their  superintendence.  An  exception^ 
case  is  at  Oorfa.  Northern  Syria,  an  interesting 
city  of  30,000  people,  where  the  mission  has  a 
church,  but  no  resident  missionaiy.  A  lady 
went  there  temporarily  from  Alnlah  m  1888,  and 
aided  by  an  Armenian  girl,  gave  a  part  of  her 

day  directly  to  a 

only  13  pupils,  hn 
school,  but   an  e 


week.      In  the   Kindergarten 

charge  is  three  piastresa  month,  and  m 

60  little  people  attend.    Societies  in  America 

are  asked  to  supplement  the  income  of  these 

day-schools  at  such  mtes  as  the  following: 
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Boys'  school,  Cesarea,  Turkey,  f  25  per  year; 
TillHge  scLoi>1,  Madurn  diKirki,  IiiUia,  f40  pi^r 
yetkr;  villiige  school,  gLolH|iiir  dUiricE,  Inilia, 
95U  per  year;  villag<!  scliocl,  AhnmdQagar  dis- 
tHcl.  liiiliii,  t40  pel'  year;  villagu  school, 
Sirur  district,  ludjii.  $43  [Hir  year. 

Atlendance  at  day-schools  UucUiales  with 
persecutiou  aua  g(K>tI  or  bad  liarresls.  Ten 
high-schools  01)  ilie  pliiius  of  Cilida  had  an 
aggregate  of  356  pupils  iu  ltJH9.  One  public 
ncliooT  iu  Marsovau  had  over  200  pupils. 
Young  business  iiitu  paid  80  ceiils  a  tertn  in  Ihe 
same  city  for  tuition  at  a  night-school. 

Five  (lay-schools  in  tlie  Spaiiisli  Mission  have 
n  lotiil  of  117  scholars:  16  iu  the  Foochovv  Mis- 
sion have  340. 

Etangellatic  Department. — Bible  Womeu. — 
There  is  no  strictly  zt'u.iu!i  visiting  done  by 
Ihe  missionaries  of  these  churches,  because 
there  are  no  zeuaiias  pro|ier  n-ithin  the  tleldsof 
their  missions;  but  in  India  tmuse  visitation 
among  high-caste  wonteu  is  doue  liy  34  Bible- 
women  iu  the  )[Hratiia  Mission,  and'  S5  in  the 
large  ilislrict  of  Madura,  Soutlieiwt  India,  among 
the  Tamil  people.  Tl)e  foUon-iuj;  ouiline  indi- 
cates the  develupuieut  of  such  Bible-work  in 
Kladura: 

18iO. — No  special  work  for  women  outside  of 
gills'  schools  in  Madura  distiicl  of  two  millions 
of  people. 

1387.— A  woman  of  respectable  caste,  edu- 
cated at  the  mission -school,  daily  visited  a  ricii 
man's  house  to  teach  jis  wife  and  daughter  to 
read.  This  opened  Ihe  door  in  tlie  city.  Hie 
same  j*enr,  at  Alalia  itadiira,  Mrs.  Capmn  Iwgan 
lier  tii-st  systematic  efforts  for  higli -caste  Hindu 
women.  The  same  year,  also,  n  Hindu  gentle- 
man, II  pleadur  iti  Ihe  courts,  appealed  to  edu- 
cated women  to  visit  and  instruct  iu  heathen 
homes  of  the  higher  classes. 

1875.— Fourteen  Bible,  women,  of  whom  none 
deserted  their  posts  durinjr  ilie  cliolera.  An- 
nual report  of  tlie  mission  fur  the  tirst  time  has 
a  heading  "Work  for  Women  and  Work  by 
Women."  It  slates  that  'I'M  women  in  the  mis- 
sion DOW  have  a  fair  education,  and  more  than 
100  are  capable  of  conducting  a  religic)us  meet- 
lug  among  their  own  sex,  AtBattnlagundu  the 
churcli   chose  a  deaconess.     Some  women  de- 


pupils,  of  whom  363  read  Ihe  Bible.  Chiis- 
ti,iu  Hindu  women  contributed  to  tiie  support 
of  one  Bible-woman,  of  whom  there  were  S4  iu 
ttie  district. 

1889.— In  the  district  35  Bible-women;  in  the 
city  VI,  hundreds  uiidcr  tiie  instrui'tion  of  Ihe 
latter,  and  10,000  hearers  of  the  Word  for  the 
Hist  time. 

These  women  devote  their  time  to  Hindu, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Mohammedan  houses. 
They  are  uot  eucaged  among  the  coarse  and 
rough,  but  generally  in  homes  of  the  belter  clas.i, 
where  intelligence,  tact,  and  good  breeding  are 
requisite.  They  visit  with  Bibles  and  tracts  in 
their  hands,  teaching  the  ignorant  to  read,  and 
leading  the  lost  to  Christ;  sometimes  reaching 
even  the  husbands,  who  lislen  to  the  reader,  per- 
haps from  behind  a  ciirlain. 

In  the  Ceylon  Itllssion  23  Bible-wometi  are 
employed,  in  Asia  Minor  58,  and  smaller  num- 
bers in  other  countries.  Their  wages  are  some- 
times rated  at  t^per  month  in  Bulgaria;  in 
Hardin.  Eastern  Turkey,  they  receive  |S5  a 
year;  in  places  in  India  about  |30. 
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In  Mexico  missionaries  lake  the  high  ground 
that  they  want  voluntarv  workers  and  not  i>aid 
womeu,  and  they  Imve  Christian  women  al  L'lii- 
huabiia  who  cull  themselves  "Willing  Work- 
ers," and  pledge  an  afterniHui  orimirua  "eek 
toa  Blble-woniau's  jiroiHT  lalxin',  and  their  mis- 
sionary says  of  them,  "I  do  not  know  a  drone 

Touring. — Some  missionaries  combine  leach- 
ing and  touritig.     Two  ladies  at  Harpoot,  Tur- 


kej'.  after  leuching  for  years,  are  devoting  Ihi 
selves  to  the  arduous  life  of  itinerating  i--- 
the  sixty  out-stuiiotis  of  that  tield.    Uf  t! 
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missionary  wrote  in  1888:  "We  have  had  to 
hold  them  back  all  wlntei'.     They  have  done 

grand  service  iu  schools,  wuuicii's  soeieiics, 
ouse-to-housc  atid  hand  to-himd  work,  and  not 
less  in  evangelistic  meetings  with  women,  with 
audieucesof  a  hundred  and  tifty  t<i  three  luin- 
diied,  and  in  the  sit|)erinteuclence  of  Bible- 
women.  If  they  should  l>e  compelled  to  give 
up,  what  would  become  of  ihe  work  out  in  the 
Held?" 

Of  the  "  woman's  societies"  referred  lo  aliove, 
one  of  these  very  ladies  reports:  "They  ai*  ac- 
complishing at|Uiet  work.  It  is  theirs  lo  make 
the  pulpit-Heat  comfiirlable  with  ii  cushion,  lo 
buy  carpels  for  the  ehunrh,  help  support  the 
giris'  school,  buy  a  communion  sei'vice,  white- 
wash the  cliapel,  etc."  Of  thB  sjiiritual  work 
she  says: 

"  Daily  preaching  services  and  women's  meet- 
ings arc  crowded,  and  the  uoim-daj-  meciings  at 
stables  are  of  ileep  interest-  Inquirers  come  Iu 
us  at  all  hours,  Ilie  sunrise  prayer-meetings  are 
tentler  and  solemn,  and  we  hupe  that  souls  arc 
added  to  tlie  church  of  sucli  as  sliall  Iw  saved." 

In  Ccutrid  Turkey  louring  Is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Iu  tiuiopean  Turkey  one  lady  gives 
herself  exclusively  to  evaugenslic  lalxirs.  In 
Stamboui  two  carry  on  city  mlsslous  in  the  form 
of  Sunday-schools,  tofiee-house  tract -distribu- 
tion, mothers'  meetings,  prayer-meetings,  and 
night  nchool. 

In  North  diinn,  at  Kalgan,  Tuug-cho,  Pang 
Chiiang,  and  I'ao-ting-fu,  the  wtiole  missloniiry 
work  is  in  that  stage  of  development  when 
hand-to-hand  evungi'Mslic  labor  is  demandeil, 
and  several  ladies  give  ihemselven  to  it  exclu- 
sively, and  with  large  success.  One  of  tliem 
recalls  how  timidly  the  first  few  women  came 
to  Sunday-school  In  Tiing-cho  oixteen  years 
ago,  and  nowshesees  158  crowd  Into  tlie  cliapel 

In  JaiHin.  evangelistic  work  is  many-sided. 
It  is  close  at  hand  in  the  cil^:  or,  it  carries  la- 
dies on  iHps  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  vis- 
iting isolated  Christians  and  country  churches, 
and  preaching  among  the  heathen.  Miss  I>iul- 
ley  of  Kobe  on  one  such  tour  met  3r>0  Cliris- 
lian  Japanese  women,  and  talked  with  the 
majority  personally.  Listeners  arc  so  eager 
that  the  missionarj''s  stay  is  never  quite  long 
enough,  and  her  mind  and  body  arc  kept  on  a 
stretcli  from  morning  till  late  at  night.  Or, 
evangelistic  work  is  special  antl  unltiiie,  as  that 
of  Miss  ('olby  a(  Osaka,  wlio  has  liad  classes  of 
men- teachers,  policemen,  merchants,  liefer' 
ring  to  her  experience  of  men  crowding  into 
her  w<imnn's  nieulinga.  she  says:  "  A  mission- 
ary is  very  much  like  firemen  during  a  con- 
flag  ration— each  one  is  on  the  ground  lo  save  as 
much  as  possitde.''  Another  lady  in  Kobe 
tauglit  English  to  a  class  of  80  women,  preced- 
ing the  lesson  with  a  half-hour  of  Bible.    The 
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class  soon  petitioned  to  make  the  Bible  le&Bon 
an  bour  long;  nitliiu  tbiaclass  grew  up,  besides, 
a,  weekly  Bible-claas. 

The  Christian  Japanese  woman  who  aecom- 
paoiea  tbe  missionary  on  her  Iflurs  is  a  veiy 
important  person.  One  is  tbus  described; 
"  Bhe  htis  a  ctrt  for  addressing  audiences;  slie 
is  self-poiseii,  clear,  and  almost  eloquent.  We 
spoke  III  three  places  before  students  of   bigh- 


piwud  tobeuieu:  "ily  helper  isa spirited  lilile 
woman,  and  nscs  to  the  occasion  beautifully. 
She  spokeOQ  teuipei-auce  wisely  and  pointedly." 
Medical  D^Hinenf. — Tliere  are  three  med. 
leal  centres  in  Cbioa.  At  ICalgan,  under  the 
shadow  of  llie  great  wall,  Dr.  Virginia  Murdock 
has  a  hospital  (which  Is  equally  au  opium 
refuge),  and  a  dispensary,  and  teaches  women  to 
read,  even  to  embroider. 

Slie    "govsoll  into  the  country  on  tours,  Btayiae 

neae  helper  with  her,  medicines,  hooks,  bediling,  cook- 
lUR  uwiisils  and  foreign  food,  and  piiMlu  three  weeks 
of  as  ItaiHl  work  and  hb  much  discomfort  as  cau  be 

''When*  opium  patieuls  n>me  to  llie  busplCal  she  has 
aplaiii  talk  nidi t&ii.  If  thry  are  iioi  f riBhCened away, 
slie  makes  them  tleiioslt  u  xnin  of  money,  which  ane 
keens  if  thev  run  away  l>efore  tlif  treatment  is  orer; 
butlf  tliey  have  pluck  to  Biick  It  out.  tilie  (fives  it  back 

they  are  m  feaiful  uiiser^',  and  keep  up  a  series  of 
howls  and  Rroaos.  Toko  intothe  hoepltal  In  the  even. 
lufc  la  like  sloping  into  Pamienioniiim  iisrlf.  Her  pa- 
Uenta  neldoiii  give  out  durlnjt  the  process.'' 

A  second  hospital,  nt  Foochow,  is  neai'lv 
completwl.  In  1888  Dr.  Kaie  Woodhtill 
ti'cntL'd  8,398  cases,  1,000  being  new  iialicnls. 
She  took  1346  in  fees,  and  has   received   un- 

?ii)illtied  coulideucu  and  praise  fioin  tbe 
hinese.  She  Is  training  n  class  of  young 
women   in   medi<^ne. 

There  is  also  adispensar3-at  Tung-cho,  China. 

Ill  Kyoto.  Ja{)au,  a  hospital  aud  Iraiiiiog- 
school  for  nurses  constitute  a  branch  of  the 
Doshislia  University.  The  land  was  purchased 
with  Ihe gifts  of  S53  Japanese,  and  tbebuildines 
provided  by  friends  in  America,  especially 
jroung  kdius  of  the  "  Interior."  There  is  a 
general  ward  for  13  patients,  an  obstetrical 
ward  for  8,  a  house  to  accommodate  30  nurses, 
and  other  buildings.  All  were  formally  dedi- 
cated Noveiulmr,  1887.  Tbe  head  of  the 
irdniiig-sehool  Is  Miss  Itichards,  who  left  the 
post  of  superintendent  In  the  Boston  Hospital 
to  assume  these  duties,  and  the  clinics  are  di- 
vided lietween  Dr.  Berry  and  Dr.  Sara  Buckley. 
There  were  five  nursesin  the  first  class,  all  ear- 
nest Cbrisiians. 

Other  institutions  under  care  of  these  Boards 
are  training-schools  In  Kobe  for  women  evan- 
gelists and  kindergnrlen  teachers. 

An  object  of  special  effort  in  1889  was  an  im- 
pTOvcd  school-building  for  Bombay,  for  which 
flQ.OOO  were  contributed. 

Woman'it  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. — On  astormy  day  in  March,  18^,  a 
few  Methodist  women  met  In  the  Tremont 
Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  organized  tbe 
Society  beailug  the  above  name.  In  May  fol- 
lowing, at  a  special  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  send 
out  their  first  missionary.  In  November  two 
ladles  were  sent  to  India,  and  have  done  distin- 
guished service  for  inissious  ever  since. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  provides  for 
a  Genera!  Executive  Commitee,  composed  of 
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delegates  from  each  Branch,  who  have  general   . 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

It  Is  now  composed  of  ten  associated  branches, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  New  England  and  the  Lakes  as  far  as  Vir- 
ginia and  Arkansas  on  the  south.  Unlike 
most  Woman's  Societies,  it  disburses  its  own 
funds,  and  chooses  missionaries  without  direc- 
tion of  tbe  General  Board  of  the  Church.  The 
few  salaiies  jmid  at  homeaicremarkjibly  small, 
while  those  of  missionaries  are  thought  to  aver- 
age higher  than  in  other  denominations. 

The  method  adopted  for  raising  funds  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  Ihe  Society  was  the  usual 
plan  of  Woman's  Boards,  viz.,  every  Chrlsiian 
woman  to  lay  aside  two  cents  a  week,  or  pay  one 
dollar  a  year  as  a  membership  fee. 

When  the  first  missionary  departed  there 
was  not  money  enoiigb  in  the  treasury  to  pro- 
vide the  entire  expense.  "  Shall  we  lose  Miss 
Thobum,"  said  one  of  the  committee,  "because 
we  have  not  the  money  in  our  hands  to  send 
her?  Bather  let  us  walk  the  streets  of  Boston 
In  our  calico  dresses."  So  they  borrowed  the 
money,  and  In  iheir  history  of  twenty  years 
since  have  never  been  in  debt,  nor  has  one  of 
their  branches  failed  to  meet  its  obligations. 

The  (weniieth  annuni  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  October,  1889. 
Its  sessions  occupied  nine  days,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  Iransacted  in  presence  of  large  audi- 
ences by  three  delegates  from  each  of  the  ten 
Branches. 

The  rate  of  progress  within  the  Society  may 
be  indicated  by  the  figures  following: 

Al  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  number  of 
mixiliaries  was  100,  money  raised  54,546,86; 
fifth  year,  auxiliaries  1,839;  f64.30S.25;  tenth 
year,  'i.lTS  auxiliaries;  $66,843.69;  twentieth 
year(186l»,S,S31auxil!aries;  $330,496.15.  The 
total  membership  is  188,950. 

The  auxiliaries  include  501  societiesof  young 
ladies  and  748  Children's  Bands,  which  last 
began  to  be  organized  in  1879. 

Tbe  contributions  of  1889  were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  ibe  Society,  and  an  advance  of 
$30,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  money 
raised  in  1890  amounted  lo  *3ao,339.00. 

Since  1888  a  German  consliluency  has  also 
been  growing  up,  which  includes  53  auxili- 
aries in  Kui-ope  and  141  in  the  United  States, 
having  a  totnl  membership  of  4,083.  And  yet 
the  committee  are  obliged  to  report  that  only 
one  woman  in  eleven  connected  with  tbe 
Methodist  Church  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

'■The  Heathen  Woman's  Friend,"  issued  In 
1869,  had  a  subscription  list  of  4,000  the  first 
year,  and  paid  expenses.  It  has  remained  in 
the  same  editorial  bands  ever  since,  and  having 
been  enlaiged  from  lime  to  time,  became  in 
1875  a  paper  of  24  pp.,  at  fifty  cents.  It  Is  il- 
lustrated, has  19,80()  subscribers,  and  pays,  be- 
sides its  own  expenses,  for  nearly  all  the  miscel- 
laneous literature  issued  by  the  Society,  which 
amonnls  to  more  than  3,000,000  of  pages  annu- 
ally. The  paper  is  published  at  36  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  A  German  edition  Is  also 
publisiied,  and  has  1,776  subscribers. 

An  illustrated  eight-page  zenana  paper,  "  The 
Woman's  Friend,"  is  also  printed  in  four 
of  the  dialects  of  India,  and  reaches  35,000 
women  readei's.  It  is  carried  by  an  endowment 
fund  of  $35,000,  The  recent  death  at  Madras 
of    the   editor  of  the  Tamil    edition  was   a 
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great  !o3s.  Tlie  ' '  Cbild's  Friend  "  nppeared  in 
1890,  a  small  nionlhlj,  tifteen  cenis  per  yenr. 

Tlie  Society  has  senl  iulo  tlie  foi'eign  litUl  137 
DiissioDai'ies  to  nil,  of  wliuni  nboiK  100  nre  slilt 
iu  active  service.  Some  at  liome  od  leave  are 
hoping  lo  reUirD,  and  9  have  dieil;  23  weiil  out 
in  1889.  These  missionaries  nre  locnieil  in 
India  {33),  China  (32).  Japan  (30),  Korea.  Biil- 

S;arin,  iSouth  America,  and  Mexico.  The  fol- 
owiug  oiilllne  fodicules  the  order  in  which 
different  br:inches  of  work  have  been  assumed: 

1870  Tliinl  "    " 

1871  Two  Indies 
1878    BegiiiuiDgs 


ryto 
:{iiua. 


Mexico    and      South 

1874    Beginnings  in  Japan  and  Africa;  the  lat- 
ter afterwards  iiljandoned. 

1877  Bible  readers  in  Italy  and  Bulgaria. 

1878  A  school    for  E\irasiaus  opened  in  Cal- 

1883  Chuiigliiug  occupied  in  West  China,  and 

a  hopeful  work  carried  on  \iutil  all 
the  mission  property  was  desiroyed  by 
a  mob  in  1^60. 

1884  Chinkiang.   on   the  Grand   Caoiil,  occu- 

1885  Missionary  to  Korea. 

1886  Nanking,  China,  entered. 

1887  A  lady  sent  lo  Singapore, 

1888  Beginnings  in  the  gi-eat  lieathen  city  of 

M Ultra.  Indiu. 
Properly  held  by  the  Socieiy  in  its  several 
missions  is  rated  at  about  $300,000. 

8c7«wi».— Tliere  are  some  250  schools  of  all 
kinds  connected  wiih  the  missions,  of  wbich  the 
most  important  Iwardiug-scliools  are  as  fol- 
ia Japan :  At  Tokyo,  where  34  were  baptized 
in  1888;  Aovama  high-scliool.  where  all  but 
two  were  Clirlatians  m  1889;  Naga><aki,  which 
has  the  tiuest  liuildiiiir  In  the  city,  and  where  !to 
were  converted  in  1889;  Hakodate,  which  allows 
55  scholarships,  though  only  19  pupils  are 
wholly  supporie<l;  and  Nagoya,  which  had  86 
pupils,  all  self-sup|>orting,  and  a  number  con- 
verted during  1889. 
In  Korea;  At  Seoul, 

In  China:  AtFoochow,  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang, 
Naakinc,  and  Pekiug, 

III  India:  Five  in  the  Rohilkund  disirici,  of 
which  tliat  at  Moradahad  has  150  girls  from 
more  than  50  villages.  There  are  over  300  in- 
teiligetif.  Chrislian  women  in  lliis  province, 
more  than  500  girls  in  liigher-grade  schools,  and 
about  900  iu  sdiools  of  all  grades.  Fifty  young 
women,  students'  wives,  are  in  the  Irdniiig- 
scbool  at  Bareiily.  In  the  Oiidh  district  are  4 
boarding-schools,  including  that  at  Lucknow — 
the    o1(U:st  and   most   notable  of  all.      About 


a  chartered  woman's  college  iu  1890.  In  the 
Kumaon  district  are  four  schools,  of  which 
Pilhoragarh  and  Naini  Tal  are  the  largest.  In 
the  foi-mer  lliere  is  scarcely  a  girl,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  little  ones,  wlio  has  not  become  a 
Christian,  Tliey  "sew  two  hours,  stndy  four, 
work  iu  the  fields  two,  and  do  all  liieir  own 
grinding,  cooking,  and  wasliing."  The  Cal- 
cutta school  is  ttie  largest  under  care  of  the 
Socieiy,  anil  occupies  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  India  used  for  a  girls'  school.  It  la  self- 
supporting,  and  requires  1 3  leachers  besides  the 
American  ladies.  The  pupils  are  of  eiglit  or 
nine  races,  aod  out  of  200  members  77  have 
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uniteii  with  the  rhurcli.  Bombay,  Singapore, 
an<i  Uangoon  in  Buiiiia,  eatii  iiave  a  sciiool. 

In  Jlexico:  At  I'uebia,  where  in  1888 
nearly  every  schokr  became  a  Clirislian;  Jlex- 
ico City,  where  was  a  revival  in  1^88. 

In  Soutii  Amerlcii:  At  Kosario,  iu  Bueuos 
Ayi'cs,  wliere  is  a  "  Home.'' 

The  Dumlier  of  house-pupils  varies  from 
30  iu  Pucbia  and  Seoul,  Hi  78  at  Cawnpur, 
90  at  t'alculta,  and  over  100  in  some  of  the 
Japanese  schools.  In  all  cases  day-scholars 
hriug  ihe  number  niuch  higlier.  The  Bareiily 
Orphanage  lias  nearly  300  girls.  The  schoolH 
are  aminged  to  reacli  all  classes.  There  are 
more  Ihan  4,000  children  in  city  and  day 
schools  in  Hie  North  India  Coiifereuce  alone, 
and  935  girls  in  tlie  Society's  schools  in  Alexico. 

Enangeligiic  Depnrlment. — Diiecl  evnugelislic- 
work  is  done  in  all  llie  missions.  From  the  70 
ceiilresiulheMonh  India  Conference,  230 Bible- 
women  regularly  visit  4,000  houses,  and  more 
than  6,000  women  nre  receiving  religious  in- 
strucliim.  A  large  Itineniting  worlils  prose- 
culed  In  the  villages  of  liohilkimd.  and  alH>ut 
Gonda,  in  Oiidh;  and  at  a  cnmp-meeling  held 
near  Moradabnd.  in  the  summer  of  1889.  300 
intelligent  an<l  neatly  dressed  "  King's  Daugh- 
ters" were  present. 

A  lai^'  cvaugelistie  work  Is  also  carried  on  in 
tlie  Foochow  district,  China,  where  one  Bible- 
woman  reported  for  Ihe  year;  "  There  came  to 
me  to  hear  the  gospel  almut  1,700  women."  and 
where  one  of  the  missionaries  in  the  spring  of 
1889  thus  summed  up  n  single  Itfnci'atlug  trip; 
"This  Is  a  hurried  recital  of  45  days'  work. 
in  which  1.442  heathen  women  were  told  'in 
all  your  afnictioDS  Ho  was  afflicU-d,'  and  men 
unnumbered;  16  schools  were  visited,  33  meet- 
ings attended.  36  visits  ma<le,  and  500  miles 
travelled  in  Chinese  boais  and  sedan-chairs." 

There  arc  seven  Bible-women  employed  in 
Italy. 

Other  Evangelistic  agencies  nre:  Tlic  Sunday- 
school,  which  is  universal,  and  established  at  67 
points  in  Oudh  alone;  women's  nieetings,  hav- 
ing regular  attendance  of  68  in  Tokyo,  some- 
times 90  at  Seoul:  refuges  at  Lucknow  and 
other  places;  a  widow?  home  at  I-odiporc; 
industrial  classes;  n  wonieii's  workshop  in 
Rangoon,  where  over  30  women  are  employed 
in  sewing  under  dtrtclion  of  a  torewomim; 
orphanages  at  Mexico  C'ilv.  JMndras,  and  other 
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feature  is  Deaconess  Homes  at  Cal- 
culla,  Lucknow,  and  Hiittra.  At  tlie  iaiter 
evaiigelisis  are  trained.  There  are  also  training- 
classes  for  women  at  several  places— notnbly 
Yokohama,  Japan,  and  Peking,  Cliina, 

Medical  Bepiirlment. — The  Society  has  a  no- 
table recoi'd  in  tliisline.  Its  medical  women  are 
stationed  in  four  cities  of  India,  four  of  China, 
and  one  In  Korea.  Medical  worli  is  also  in  prog- 
ress under  olhcr  instrumentalities,  e.g.,  at  Bi- 
thoor,  nearCnwnpur,  where  one  of  the  Christian 
native  women  who  look  a  medical  certificate  in 
In<lia1reftled  successfully  nearly  1,000  Moham- 
medan and  Hindu  women  in  one  year.  Twelve 
Christian  girls  are  studying  medicine  at  Agra. 

Oftwophysiciaiiaof  thisSociety.  special  men- 
tion is. tppropriate— of  Dr.  Clara  A.  Swain,  be- 
cause she  was  the  first  of  all,  and  of  Dr.  Leonora 
Howaid.  because  it  was  given  to  her  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  great  providential  opportunity, 
one  of  the  most  marked  in  all  the  history  of 
modem  missions. 
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The  urgent  reprtseiitatiou  of  Ihe  wife  of  a 
missiotiary  at  Baieilly,  ludio.  led  (be  Society  to 
inaugunitt  a.  medical  inlssioD  there,  at  its  very 
aiart,  nod  one  of  the  fii'st  two  migsiotiaries  sent 
out  was  Dr.  Clai-a  Swain,  a  graduate  of  tbe 
Wumuu's  Medictit  College  in  Philadelphia. 
She  reached  Uaceilly  in  January,  187(J,  and  dur. 
ing  iliu  first  nix  weeks  had  108  patieuis;  during 
the  lirat  year  1,S35  were  received  at  the  mission 
huuj^e;  the  second  year  they  built  a  dispensary, 
liie  thiM  year  a  hospital.  'I'he  fourtli  year 
there  were  3,000  dispeusary  patients  with  150 
out-door  paiienis;  aud  woman's  medical  mis- 
siuLis  wei'C  no  longer  an  experiment. 

It  liad  Wen  hoped  the  doctor  might  unlock 
zeuaua  doors;  38  new  zenanas  were  opened 
tliroujrh  the  hospital  at  Bareilly  in  1874,  and 
four  Bible-women  became  necessaiy  to  the  mi!i- 
siou.  It  was  faintly  hoped  that  women  would 
emerge  from'the  zenanaa  (o  consult  tbe  doctor 


ponsar}',  aud  inside  which  they  stayed,      

tain  only  thrown  aside,  while  tliey  received 
their  prescription.  To  quote  one  instnoce  from 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Swain  at  the  close  of  18T4: 
"  This  mominga  Mohammedan  lady  came  in  a 
couveyHiice  which  could  not  be  brought  into 
Ihe  nxim.  She  was  young  and  pretty,  and  her 
husband  seemed  <|uite  perplexed,  as  there  were 
KCvenil  men  at  work  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
diii[iensary.  I  assured  him  tliat  an  umbrella 
was  qiiile  sufficient  to  prolect  her  from  Iheir 
siglit,  but  lie  was  not  satisfied  until  he  got  the 
second  one  and  held  it  over  her  while  she  cume 

After  fifteen  years  of  valuable  labors  be- 
stowed at  Uareilly.  Dr.  Swaiu  severed  her  con- 
uei'tioti  witi)  her  Society  for  the  sake  of  entering 
wliat  seemed  a  Providential  door  to  wider  use- 
fulness. The  Rajah  of  Uajputana  called  her 
lo  attend  his  wife  at  Khetri,  and  her  success  led 
10  her  remaining  as  permanent  physician  there. 
No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  her,  or  the 
Christian  women  with  her;  and  ihey  have  been 
for  four  years  scattering  Christian  books,  teach- 
ing Christian  hymns,  talking  amonglhe  women 
of  Ihe  iMklace  and  establishing  schools, ^nll  at  the 
expenHe  of  the  rajah. 

Dr.  Leonora  Howard,  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
L'uiversiiy,  Ann  Arbor,  reached  Peking  in  1877, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  next  year,  wiiile  in 
the  full  lideof  very  onerous  and  useful  labor;, 
she  w«Binterrnpledby  acall  lo  Tientsin.  Lady 
Li,  wife  of  the  dbiinguished  statesman  Li 
lluug  Chang,  then  governor  of  the  province, 
was  seriously  ill,  and  the  viceroy,  who  was 
very  fond  of  her,  had  gone  so  far  as  lo  call  in  a 
foreign  physician  of  tlie  London  Missionary 
Society,  But  Ihe  doctor  could  not  overstep 
the  bounds  of  Chinese  tiadllion  to  give  her 
suitable  care,  and  the  lady  from  America  was 
suggested,  So  tbe  man  next  to  the  emperor 
despatched  a  special  courier  and  a  steam-launch, 
and  Dr.  Howard  was  brought  toTientsin.  Her 
remedies  were  efleetive,  and  Lndy  Li  gradually 
recovered.  Dr.  Howard  was  then  pi'eased  to 
remain  pemiaiiently  at  Tientsin,  nhich  she  did 
by  advice  of  all  the  mission.  Apartments  in 
one  of  the  finest  temples  in  tbe  city  were  placed 
at  her  disposal  for  a  dispensary,  tlie  expense 
of  whifh  Lady  Li  herself  defrayed.     During 
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the  firiit  five  months,  810  cases  were  Heated 
tliert.  and  1,000  more  at  a  second  dispensary  in 
another  part  of  the  city.  A  hospital  was  built 
in  1881  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Society,  and 
Dr.  Howard  continued  in  charge  of  it,  while 
also  making  professional  visits  in  famillts  of 
the  highest  officials,  and  combining  religious  in- 
struction and  medical  labors  without  restraint, 
until  her  marriage  in  1884.  to  a  member  of  Ihe 
Londuu  Mission.  During  all  that  time  her  re- 
latious  with  Lady  Li  remained  most  cordial, 
aud  she  bad  the  pleasure  of  warmly  commend- 
ing to  llie  viceroy  one  of  tbe  treaty  commis- 
sioners from  the  United  States— the  man  whose 
name  was  on  her  medical  diploma.  President 
Angel  1  of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  hospital  has  been  ably  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Howard's  successors. 

Two  things  in  recent  reports  from  the  mis- 
sion are  specially  suggestive  of  tbe  broad  results: 
First :  The  large  numiier  of  missionary  socle- 
lies  and  bands  of  Kind's  Daughters  among  the 
converted  women  ana  school-girls.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Mexico,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Japan, 
China,  aud  there  are  twenty  in  India. 

Second:  The  conferences  held,  composed  of 
native  women  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
missions.  Of  one  such  at  Foocbow,  in  1886.  a 
Chinese  brother  exclaimed,  "This  is  wonder- 
ful, and  we  never  thought  to  see  it  here;  but 
last  year  tbe  telegraph  cume,  and  this  year  the 
woman's  conference!" 

The  women  attending  read  carefully  prepared 
papers  on  such  subjects  as.  "  Tbe  importance  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit's  aid  in  preparing  for  work;" 
"  Can  Christian  women  be  admitted  to  schools!" 
"  The  importance  of  attending  prayer-meet- 
ings." At  Luclcnow  as  many  as  600  have  met 
for  a  day  in  such  a  conference. 

Some  of  the  events  of  1889  were  the  establish- 
meut  of  a  home  and  orphanage  in  tbe  city  of 
Rome;  purchase  of  new  pnipeny  at  Foochow 
and  Peking;  and  opening  a  new  school-build- 
ing, with  50  pupils,  at  Hirosiiki.  The  Society 
is  making  an  effort  to  raise  |50,000  for  the 
college  at  Lucknnw, 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South)  was  organized  by  General  Conference 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  May.  1878.  It  is  composed 
of  Ihirty-four  conference  societies.  The  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  each  conference,  together 
with  five  officers  und  six  managers,  constitute 
tbe  Woman's  Board,  which  is  the  executive 
body  of  tbe  Society. 

Tlie  Home  force  consists  of  Auxiliary  so- 
cieties 1853.  memtiership  38  30S  young  peo- 
ple's and  children's  S0(.ie1ies  890  membership 
2'i',2e3.  Tola!  receipts  foi  yesr  ending  May, 
1890,  $75,^86.54. 

"The  Woman's  Missionary  Advocate"  is 
publislied  monthly  at  Nashville  Tenn.  Price, 
90  cents.  It  is  self-supporting,  uith  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  11  000 

The  Society  also  in  1889  printed  aud  distrib- 
uted without  charge  1,500,000  pages  of  leatlets. 

Abroad  tlie  foree  is  represented  (January, 
1891)  by:  Missionaries,  33,  of  whom  14  are  in 
China;  assistants.  27;  native  teachers.  37;  board- 
ing-schools, 10;  day-schools.  '24;  pupils,  1,248; 
hospital,  1. 

The  value  of  property  held  by  the  Board  is 
1181.000, 

China  WHS  the  first  field  entered,  In  1878:  and 
the   followiijg  stations  were   occupied   i 
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Older  given:  Sbaiigliai,  Nantzinug,  Soocliow, 
and  Kahdiiig. 

Bonrd jug- schools  are  carried  on  in  all  of 
these  cities.  Tliere  are  nine  church-members 
in  the  Clopton  School,  Shanghai.  The  lencher 
at  SDOchow  says  iu  a  lute  i-eport  that  her  school 
had  n-ad  the  entire  New  Teslnuienl  during  the 
year,  the  older  girls  were  uent  and  patient 
needlewomen,  and  14  out  of  a  school  of  31  were 
probationers. 

At  Soochow  Dr.  Stildred  Philips  has  charge 
of  a  woman's  hospital,  whose  whole  cosl — 
building,  site,  and  eijnipment — ^was  $10,000.  It 
comprises  a  two-stoiicd  home  for  the  medical 
missionary  and  others,  a  dispensary,  two  wards, 
aod  an  operating  ward,  with  cheap  buildings 
for  servants,  kitchen,  etc.  The  hospiial  was 
opened  In  October,  1888. 

Several  scho<ils  in  the  mission  are  Anglo- 
Chinese,  and  two  ladies  at  Shanghai  give  liioir 
entire  time  to  leaching  in  lie  Anglo -Chinese 


ten  years'  experience  iu  China,  who  ' 
Chinu.se  iissislants  only,  to  m»ke  a  beffinning 
in  that  large,  walled  city.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
Ebe  had  six  day-schools  witli  7S  pupils,  with  five 
Chinese  teachei-s  and  a  Bible-woman  at  work. 

Tlie  Society  entered  Brazil  in  IBlJO,  and  occn- 
pfes  stations  at  Piracl&iba  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
They  have  boanling-scliools  nl  both  places, 
with  about  100  girls  in  the  former,  although 
only  20  are  house-pupils;  the  latter  school  re- 
ceives children  from  two  to  thirteen  j-e;irsold.  A 
scliool  for  younjT  boys  in  Hio  is  also  under  care 
of  the  ladies.  Tlielangnageof  all  the  Brazilian 
schools  is  Portuguese. 

In  1881  the  Society  eutereil  Jle.fico.  where 
it  has  stations  at  Laredo  and  Sallillo.  The 
girls'  school  in  tlie  former  plate  enrolls  144. 
and  a  boys'  schitol  of  39  is  self-supporting. 
The  Laredo  Band  Ls  a  inlsslouan' society  in  tlie 
church,  which  has  contribuled  fi-oni  $40  to  |00 
iu  a  year.  The  school  for  girls  at  Saltillo  closed 
its  llrst  year  in  Decemlwr,  18ij8,  having  received 
$-*S3.15<He.\ican)  fortullion,  which, aside  fi'om 
the  missionary's  salary,  was  sufficient  to  cover 
expenses.  Instruction  is  given  at  both  stations 
iu  day-schools  and  Sun  day -schools. 

Harrell  Institute,  in  ttie  Osage  Nation,  Indian 
Territory,  is  also  under  care  of  this  Society. 

The  tVoinan'a  Foreign  Miscionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  ProtestutU 
Church  was  organized  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  in 
1878,  Before  that  dale  moneys  raised  by  local 
societies  bad  beeu  sent  to  Die  foreign  Held 
through  others,  especially  the  Womati^  Union 
Society  of  New  York. 

Adminislraliou  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
is  vested  in  a  General  Executive  Board,  to  repre- 
sent all  the  branches,  ami  to  meet  annually— a 
plan  in  harmony  with  the  government  of  ie 
church. 

The  Hrat  representative  of  the  Society  ab  oad 
died  on  her  way  to  -lapan. 

The  home  force  consists  of  20  brand  e 
830  auxiliaries,  90  mission  bands,  3.000  to  4  000 
membership.  Contributions  for  1889-90  we  e 
$3,566.07. 

"  The  Woman's  Miasionary  Record "  U  a 
monthly  paper,  piiblislied  at  headiiiiarlers  in 
Pittsburg,  at  -W  cents. 

Abroad. — This  Society  has  five  missionaries, 
all  in  Japan.  They  have  a  prosperous  girls' 
school   at    Yokohama,    which    lately   moved 
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into  a  new  and  improved  home,  built  at  a 
cost  of  neai'iy  f6.000,  and  said  to  be  callable  of 
housing  150  pupils.  TLey  have  also  a  station 
at  Nagoya. 

The  secretary  says:  "  Besides  our  regular 
teachers,  we  have  Bible-readers  and  assistants 
among  the  older  pupils,  who  render  good  ser- 
vice as  interpreters  and  teachers  of  jirimary 
classes.  Our  Society  is  one  of  tlie  youngest, 
but  it  is  hopeful.  With  faith  and  counigi;  we 
have  entered  the  'open  door,'  and  in  obeying 
the  last  command  of  our  bles.se<l  Itlastcr,  we 
can  confidently  claim  His  promise, '  Lo,  I  atn 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  llie  end  of  tlie 

tFotnen'a  Mile  Mtiwionari/  Soeietu, 
African  MethotUnt  Ettlsco/tal  Chirrcht 
Organized  18T4.— The  object  of  this  Society  is 
to  aid  in  "the  evangelization  of  the  world,  and 
especially  the  island  of  Haili."  Il  is  auxiliary 
to  the  ^tissionary  Board  of  the  (.'bui-ch,  and  is 
centred  in  Pbiladelphia,  where  the  officers  liold 
a  uiiarteriv  meeting. 

The  Society  enrolls  200  auxiliaries.  Annual 
income  is  about  $1,000. 

The  general  work  is  managed  by  the  mission- 
ary secretary  of  the  cliurch,  ami  the  funds  are 
chiefly  expended  on  ihe  salaries  of  mission- 


sioniiry  Society;  orgauizeil  1870;  I3:M  Clie-itniit 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Woman's  Hoaiil  of 
Jlissioiis  of  the  Northwest:  orgjinized  1870: 
Room  48.  McCormick  Block.  Chicago.  111. 
Women's  Boar<l  of  Foreign  .All s»iions;  oiganized 
1870;  ."iS  fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
Woman's  Foiulgn  Missionary  SiK-ielv,  5irnthern 
New  York;  organized  1871;  233  State  Stiwt. 
Alb;uiy,  N.  Y.  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions  of  the  Southwest;  organized  18T7;  1107 
Olive  Street,  St.  Loiiis,  5(o.  The  Occid..'ntiil 
Board;  organized  1872;  933  Sacramento  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Woman's  Board  of  tbc 
North  Pacific;  organized  1888;  headtinarlers, 
Portland.  Ore. 

The  last  of  these  Boards  is  constitutetl  for 
both  home  and  foreign  mission,'!,  and  its  territory 
is  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Piiget  Sound.  Its  third 
contribution  sent  to  the  >llssion  House  for  tiic 
Board  of  Foicign  ^fissions  wus  in  1889-90,  and 
amounted  lo  $044.93.  In  the  general  statements 
following,  this  Board  only,  of  the  seven  named, 
is  not  included. 

All  of  these  Boards  and  Socielies  originated 
in  the  enlarged  life  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli 
after  the  reunion  in  1S70.  They  bear  n  uniform 
relatiot)  towards  the  Assembly's  Board  of  For. 
eign  Itlissions,  and  though  they  are  "  sometimes 
more  aggressive  iu  their  enterprise  than  ilic  A^- 
si  nblys  Board,  the  first  instance  is  yet  lo  l)C 
kno  n  i  which  its  decisions  have  not  liecn 
cl  ee  f  lly  acceded  to.  Names  and  lestinioulalH 
of  mssouariesare  presented,  but  no  apimint- 

ent  i  ever  made,  no  Hilary  is  fixed,  no  Held 
a.  signed  no  apporiionmeiit  of  work  adopted, 
e  cept  hy  the  central  Board  in  New  York,  and 
th     un  to  m  jml icy  is  cheerfully  acquiesced  in." 

So  the  president  of  one  of  these  Boards,  re- 
ferring lo  the  same  relation,  has  said:  "Recog- 
nition, co-operation,  and  courtesy  from  our 
'fathers  and  brethren 'we  do  Indeuil  desire, 
and  we  can  truly  say  '  we  have  all  and  abound.' 
The  deliverances  of  eveiy  General  Assembly 
in   regard   to   our  woik  liave  beeu   uniformly 
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fiivomble  and  eulogistic.  .  .  .  Our  loyally  to 
liiC  Assembly's  Board  in  uuqueatiooed. 

The  consliliiency  of  Ihese  Boards  in  1881  is 
not  Icxs  Ibaii  ^SOOaiixUiaiiusasd  bauds.  Their 
iiuiled  coiitriLuliuDS  setit  lo  the  Mission  House 
in  ISea-ftO  Hti'e  f280.285.51,  besides  many 
special  ditjbui'semenis. 

While  ill  dependent  uf  oi)e  nuother  in  their 
borne  mUDBgeinent,  these  societies  uuite  in  tbe 

Fiublicatiou  of  two  inoiilbly  lUBgazints,  both 
llustrated,  iiiid  both  fully  Kelf-supporlJtig. 

"  Woman's  Work  for  Woniau  is  a  83-page 
maga/.itie  jiubtisLcd  fioni  the  Mission  House  at 
58  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  al  60  cents  per 
yein'.  It  has  a  siibsi^iiption  list  of  ie,(HX>  lo 
17,000.  It  publishes  Ibe  receipts  of  every 
auxiliary  and  bjiud  of  these  Boards,  veporis 
their  ADDiial  mveiliigs,  serves  ns  a  means  of 
commiinicfttion  beliveon  their  several  bead- 
qwirters  aod  the  auxiliaries,  and,  especially, 
keejis  the  thread  of  history  of  the  women  mis- 
sion;iries  of  the  church  and  their  vaiied  woi'k 
abroad. 

'■  Children's  Work  for  Children"  is  a  20- 
mige  paper  publisliL'd  at  1334  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  at  35  ceuis  single  copies,  or  25 
cents  club  rates. 

Each  of  the  larger  boards  publishes  thousands 
of  copies  of  leaflets  annually. 

Abroad  these  societies  are  represented  at  the 
iijiening  of  1891  by  S05  missionary  ladies  in  ac- 
tive service,  besides  many  missionary  wives 
who  co-operate  with  them  as  they  s,ve  able.  Of 
the«c  nilsslnuaries  eleven  are  physlciaus. 

The  mlssiona  arc  iimong  North  American  In- 
dians; iu  Mexico  and  Quatemala;  in  Biazll, 
Colombia,  and  Chili;  in  West  Africa;  in  Syria, 
Persia,  India  (three  missions),  Slam  imd  Laos, 
China  (three  missions),  Jai>au,  and  Korea. 

1.  The  Pini..^DELPHiA  Society.— At  araeet- 
Ing  called  In  Calvary  Church,  Philadelphia. 
May,  1870,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution  and  submit  it  to  the  As.vembly's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  This  having  been 
duly  presented  and  accepleil,  "  The  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society "  was  formally  or- 
ganised in  October  of  the  same  year.  The 
president  then  chosen  i-etained  her  posi- 
tion until  1890.  The  aim  was  to  send  out 
and  sustain  women  in  the  foreign  mission  field, 
and  support  the  woik  which  they  might  be 
able  to  develop.  At  the  end  of  six  mouflis  the 
Society  enrolled  48  auxiliaries  and  30  mission 
bands,  had  mlsetl  $6,870.35,  and  assumed  the 
caie  of  14  misKloniu'lefl. 

The  income  for  1871  was;  tlO,000;  for  1889- 
90,  "  twentieth  year."  *141,487  88. 

The  home  foi'ce  iu  1890  was  :  Presbyterial 
societies,  48:  au-xiliiuies,  1,333;  bands.  1,190; 
total  membership  (about)  65,000. 

Abroad;  Missionaries,  141  (of  whom  2  are 
physicians);  on  furlough,  18;  missiouaries  added 
duilngthe  year.  10;  missionaries  transferred,  2; 
missionaries  self  supporting,  5;  native  assist- 
ants, 82;  missionary  teachers,  10;  twardiug- 
gchools,  whxie  or  In  part,  83;  day  schools,  1^. 

Seven  young  women  are  studying  medicine 
preparatory  for  service  tinder  tins  Society. 

TTie  territory  covered  by  (his  Society  Is 
PenusyiVHuia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  all  of  Ohio  except  four  presby- 
teries. 
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for  reasons  of  expediency  alone,  withdrew  from 
their  Congregational  sisters,  with  whom  they 
were  hn]]pily  associated  in  labor.  At  the  end 
of  live  months  the  report  stood:  Auxiliaries, 
SO;  life-tneinbei's,  34;  paid  to  the  treasury, 
$^,345. 85;  missionaries  adopted,  7. 

The  home  force  m  1890  was;  Synodical 
societies,  10;  presbylcnal  societies,  66;  aux- 
iliaries,  iucludliig  young  people's  societies  and 
baods:  1661.     Income  lor  1889-90,  180,643.93. 

Abroad:  Missi()uaries,  69,  of  whom  6  are 
phisicians;  hospitals,  4. 

'■El  Faro,"  an  illusti'oted  Christian  news- 
paper in  itiexico,  is  supported. 

The  name  of  this  Board  indicates  tlJU  terri- 
tory which  it  covers.  Its  eastern  boundary  Is 
in  Ohio. 

m.  The  New  Yohk  Board,— This  was  or- 
ganized iu  New  York  City,  under  the  name  of 
"  Ladies' Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbvlerian 
Cbureh."  Its  beginnings  were  fostered  by  aid 
and  encourf^;emeDl  from  sccrelaiies  of  the 
As)iembly's  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, lo  both  of  which  It  was  at  first  auxiliary. 

At  tie  end  of  the  first  year  it  bad  22  auxiliar- 
ies in  New  York  City,  and  25  in  oiber  places ; 
its  contributions  had  amounted  1ofl,164;  aud 
it  had  assumed  the  care  of  eight  missionaries, 
six  of  whom  were  abroad. 

In  1883  the  devoted  and  honoied  president, 
Mrs.  Jos.  Lorimer  Gi'abani,  died.  To  her 
more  than  any  other  was  owing  the  success  of 
the  thirteen  years  pi'evious,  and  advantageous 
changes  which  she  had  already  contemplated 
were  carried  into  effect  that  same  year.  The 
Home  Missions  Department  was,  as  a  measure  of 
expediency,  transfeired  lo  the  Woman's  Synodi- 
cal Committee  of  Home  Missions,  and  the  orig- 
inal  name  was  changed  to  Women's  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Contributions  to  the  Central  Treasury,  aside 
from  independent  disbursements,  stood  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  years  specified :  1875,  10,907.74 ; 
1880,  tenth  year,  $19,099  ;  1890,  twentieth  year, 
^58  305  27 

T'he  liome  force  in  1890  was:  Auxiliaries,  504; 
young  people's  societies,  131  ;  bands  and  con- 
tributing Sunday-schools,  858. 

The  force  nbroad  is  represented  by  55  mia- 
sionaries.  of  whom  one  is  a  physician. 

Of  100  foreign  missionaries  who  have  been 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  connected  with  this 
Board,  one  of  the  first  year,  another  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  three  others  of  the  third  j'ear  are  still 
in  active  service.  The  first  treasurer  is  still 
gratuitously  serving,  but  the  Board  was  deeply 
bereaved  in  1887  by  the  death  of  the  second 
president,  Mrs   O.  P.  Hubbard. 

The  Board  occupies  the  most  of  New  York 
State  and  Kentucky,  and  has  ccitain  societies  in 
New  Jersey  and  In  New  England. 

IV.  The  Board  op  Northers  New  York. 
— This  covers  four  presbyteries  in  the  norlh- 
eastern  part  of  New  York  Stale,  viz.,  Albany, 
Champlain,  Columbia,  and  Troy.  Its  contri- 
butions to  Uie  central  treasury  were  as  follows, 
for  the  years  specified  :  1873,  $1,180.00  ;  1875,  ■ 
$4,750.00  ;  1880,  $5,740.35. 

The  home  force  In  1890  was:  Auxiliaries,  96; 
bands,  100;  income  for  the  year,  $9,692. 35. 

Abroad:  Missionaries,  4;  native  pastors,  5; 
other  native  assistants,  21;  schools  and  scholar- 
ships. 64;  besides  miscellaneous  work. 

V.  The  BoARDOFTHE  Southwest, — This  Is 
constituted  for  both  home  and  foreign  missions. 
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and  its  name  denotes  the  part  of  Ibe  country 
from  wliicli  it  draws  its  constituency. 

The  home  force  in  1890  was:  AuxiliRrles,  191 ; 
bands,  123.     Total  membership,  5,461. 

They  report  out  of  15,000  Presbyterian  Church 
=T   the   Slate  of  Kansas  only  3,016  in 


12  in  the  foreign  Held  and  12  in  ttie  home  field. 

The  event  of  the  year  is  raising  $1,000  for 
It  medical  scholarship  fund,  by  which  to  aid 
young  women  to  a  medical  training  for  the  for- 
eign field. 

VI.  The  Occidental  Board.— This  was 
oriiranized  in  coineclion  with  the  Philadelphia 
society,  and  maintained  the  relation  until  J889, 
when  they  separated  in  the  belief  that  greater 
efficiency  would  result. 

The  BoartI  has  65  auxiliaries  and  70  bands, 
all  within  6  presbyteries.  The  income  for  1889- 
90  was  $9,555.73,  an  advance  of  nearly  $3,000 
upon  the  Vftir  before.  An  important  charge  of 
this  Baard  is  a  Mission  for  the  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco.  It  includes  fonr  departments— a 
school ;  a  Mis.slon  Home  at  933  Sncrnmento 
Street;  the  families  of  girls  who  have  married 
from  the  Home— 81  in  number;  and  house-to- 
house  visitation,  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  same  efficient  lady  for  ten  yeai-s.  The 
Boanl  is  represented  abroad  by  6  missionaries. 

Work  abroad.— All  these  Boards  and  Soi^ieties 
move  side  by  side  upon  the  mis^on  Held,  and 
share  each  new  enterprise,  Theyliave  together 
built  and  are  runninK  a  schcioner  in  West 
Africa;  they  have  ktnderganens  at  Oiinton 
(China),  Kanazawft  (Japan).  Silo  Paulo  iBrasil). 
and  other  points:  they  have  orphanages  at  Flit- 
teheurh,  lloshyapote,  and  SalmniDpur  (India), 
ana  Seonl  (Koreai;  lliey  meet  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  their  work  at  home,  tind  pay 
unappropriated  into  the  ireasmy  of  (he  As- 
sembly's Board  live  per  cent  or  their  receipts, 
for  contingent  expenses  connected  with  their 
special  departments.  Societies  in  one  Western 
State  conlrlbutecl  $1,000  in  1889  to  pi-event  re- 
trenchment in  schools.  Several  individual 
ladies  support  a  substitute  upon  mission  ground. 
The  largest  legacy  ever  given  to  Presbyteiian 
foreign  missions  was  given  by  a  laiiy,  and  the 
total  cimtribiitions  of  these  societies  since  the 


!■  heaviest  responsi- 

hilities,  liowever,  have  not  yet  been  named. 
They  are  in  Ihe  usual  depanments  of  woman's 
work — educational,  evangelistic,  medical. 

Medical  Department. — China.— Six  of  the 
eleven  physicians  representing  the  societies  are 
in  China,  where  are  also  three  hospitals  for 
vomen  and  children.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
Maleer  Memorial  at  Wei  Hion,  in  Slumtung, 
where  two  ladies  have  latrly  taken  charge. 
Another  is  the  Douw  Paviliim  in  Peking,  built 
by  one  lady;  a  physician  and  trained  nurse  have 
been  In  charge  here  since  1887.  Tlic  third  is 
a  woman's  ward  in  the  large  Mission  Hospital  at 
Can  (on .  Dr.  Mary  Niles  has  liad  charge  for  about 
eight  years,  and  has  also  shared  with  Dr.  Mary 
HT  Fulton  the  care  of  several  dispensaries.  The 
latter  lady  has  repeatedly  tried  wiili  her 
medicine  case  to  open  the  <loor  for  her  bnrtlier 
(an  ordained  missionary)  into  the  unoccupied 
province  of  Kwoug  Sai.  They  were  mobbed 
out  in  1886,  but  have  persevered,  and  are  likely 
to  be  rewarded  with  success. 

Persia.— At  Teheran  there  Is  an  annex  for 
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women  io  connection  with  the  Mission  Hospital, 
and  a  physician  went  out  in  Ihe  fall  of  1889  to 
assume  charge.  The  Howard  Annex  for  Women, 
also  a  lady's  pU,  lias  been  added  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Oroomiah.  In  Tabriz  another  [>b^'siciau 
is  crowded  wilhdispeusiiry  and  house  visits,  aid- 
ing surgeons  in  opemtions,  sludyitig  I'urkisL, 
and  tea<:hiug  boys  to  compound  drugs. 

In<lia.— Dr.  Jessica  Qirleion,  unassisted,  has 
a  dispensary  in  the  heart  of  Ambahi  City  In  the 
Punjab,  anil  is  medically  carl  [u;  (or  a  leper  hos- 
pital  as   well.     At   Ailababau   the  dispensary 


Korea. ^In  Seo  1  the  laly  physician  la» 
won  goodwill  for  tl  m  sio  li  o  gl  I  er  at- 
tendance upon  the  q  ecu  and  has  i.racti>«!d  in 
country  tours. 

In  several  cases  so  i  I  es  cont  b  Ic  towards 
the  running  expenses  of  {,eueral  mission 
hospitals— as  the  Westminster  at  Orooailah. 

There  is  also  a  graduated  physician  among 
the  missionary  Imlics  in  Japan,  but  the  jealousy 
of  Japanese  doctore  has  prevented  her  kind 
serviceseven  among  ihe  poor  There  are  in  all 
the  missifmary  lieUls  other  ladies,  whose  natural 
gifts  and  ex|)erience  make  tlieni.  though  with- 
out medical  trainitig.  useful  In  administering 
simple  remedies.  'To  one  such,  in  n  country- 
place  near  Peking,  the  people  knocked- their 
heads  on  the  ground,  offering  worship  as  before 
their  idols.  Another  in  Vaga,  near  Lahore, 
treuteil  5,000  cases  during  ten  mouths  of  the 
year  1889. 

ErMiigelUlic  Department. — Bible-women.  All 
misslrnmry  ladles  living  in  large  cities  have 
op|>ortunl(y  to  conduct  meetings,  Icacli  Sunday- 
school  classes,  visit  and  receive  the  people  in 
connection  with  the  mission  churches.  Some 
of  them  in  addition  superintend  Bible-women, 
who  are  supported  from  America  by  salaries- 
of  from  $36  annually  in  Canton  to  $50  or 
$60  in  cities  of  In<lla.  Bible-work  is  speci- 
ally developed  in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  where 
Christian  Ja]>iinesc  women  presented  a  Bible 
to  Ihe  empress  last  ye;ir;  in  Pulcliaburi,  Slam; 
in  West  Africa;  in  L:cnlml  China,  es|>ecially  at 
Ningpo;  at  ('anion,  where  areemployed  twenty 
Bible-women;  but  most  of  all  in  India. 

The  memory  of  one  Bible-woniHU  in  the 
Gaboon  Mission.  Africa,  will  long  be  cherished. 
She  could  not  read,  but  had  a  store  of  Bible. 
knowledge  which  she  imparted  in  a  (jiialnl  and 
Impressive  way.  She  cinild  not  wnte.  so  she 
kept  a  string  in  which  she  put  knots  to  Indicate 
tbo  number  of  meetings  held.  She  died  iu 
1885  "  without  a  slain  upon  her  character." 

Mrs.  Wilder,  a  vcteiim  missionary  in  South 
India,  gives  herself  to  hoiige-to-bouse  visiting, 
col|>orieur  work,  preaching  among  v/ouien,and 
establishing  week-day  aiul  Sunday  schools. 
During  ei^t  months  of  1889  she  paid  fifty-two 
visits  to  villages  about  Kolhapur  City. 

About   forty  Bible-women  are  employed  in 
'    '    IS  in  Noi1h  India. 

YMiing.—K  young  missionary  fell 
neir  to  ou.fenanas  at  her  entrance  upon  service 
at  Fiittehgurh  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  well 
she  was  a  missionary  child,  with  an  Indian 
tongue  already  acunired.  One  of  (he  evangelists 
of  the  Furruklia()ad  Mission,  Miss  Belz,  has 
been  In  service  17  years,  "ru  eleven  months," 
said  her  last  report,  "  I  have  paid  309  visits  lo 
villages,  been   In  100  zenanas,  superintended 
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zL'Lmuit  scliools  ill  icwu.^  and  villages,  attended 
13  m^lng,  and  lOT  dnys  I  devolud  lo  woik  iu  ilie 
clly  of  iCtawali. 

la  Nortli  ludin  tlieie  are  four  sliiclly  "ze- 
nuua  vislioi's,"  nnd  niauy  ladies  who  give  luort 
or  Il'Ss  time  lo  siicli  work  iu  Ltihore,  Alainpiiri, 
Fiirrukliiibad,  Ludiniia.  Jliaosi,  Di-biii,  and 
4>Uier  oitiuii.  At  Viigii,  iieur  Laliore,  Miss 
'riiiede,  wlio  Iiua  ^iveii  17  ji-ars  lo  India,  does 
itiiieriint  work  i:liiefly  among  B  gruiit  group  of 
siirruiiiidiii^  TJIlagi'S.  Tbe  Lodiiina  Mission 
Idtuly  uilled  for  Id  womcD  lo  devote  themselves 
tii  uvtinguliatic  work  aloue. 

Itiiioi'jitinjj  is  a  form  of  labor  in  wliicli  many 

wives  euiiiigi!  with  tlidr  liusbatids.  and  

U'iieln'1'8  ilevote  a  part  of  their  ' '" —  ' 

wav. 

}  has  beeu  IS 
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luly  lady  in  the  SGlm 
evarigc-lisUc  work. 


1  Pctchft- 

a  Mission  sent 
c.\pri'ssly  for  evarigc-lisUc  work.  She  oversees 
I'j  dny-si;houts,  builds  school-houses,  directs 
ISible  women,  makes  systemalic  country  (rips, 
ki>c]>!i  Si ludiiy 'School  and  tempemucc  and  mis- 
(joiiary  societies  going,  aod  is  ready  lo  hold  a 
meeting  with  women   any  time  and  anywhere. 

In  Japan,  while  over  20  ladies  ure  devoting 
themselves  to  schools,  nunu  avo  appointed  piir- 
tlcnlarly  to  the  depaitmcut  under  couddcra- 
linn,  but  here  and  lliere  one  has  made  some 
time  for  it.  At  Takiita.  350  miles  from  Tokyo, 
a  school  for  girls,  two  large  Sun diiy -schools,  and 
iilher  means  have  been  used  to  open  the  city  to 
the  gospel,  and  it  hiLs  beeu  done  by  lady  leaeii- 
vK  of  Tokyo,  who  iiave  exiled  themselves  for 
months  togellier  from  sight  of  a  Europeiin  face, 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  could  do  iu  Tnkata. 

In  Africa  several  ladies  give  tbeir  entire  lime 
to  sn<-h  labors,  and  boat  journej-s  and  visits  to 
till'  river  towns  ai*  a  prominent  feature  in  Iheir 

Une  lady  at  Tabriz,  Pei-sin,  one  al^  Oroomiab, 
n  ihinl  at  oalnias  (having  30  villages),  each  give 
tlii'ir  attention  to  supeiin  ten  ding  scliools,  to  visits 
nmong  ont-stnllous,  or  to  classes  of  women  and 
diildri'n. 

In  South  Cliiiia  but  few  liidies  hiive  (akeii  tours 
into  Ihe  provinces.  The  lurgi'st  share  of  itin- 
eiimt  work  in  Chiua  Is  done  in  Shanlung.  A 
unmlier  of  ladies  livineiu  Chefoo,  Chc-uiinfoo, 
Timgchow,  and  Wei  Hien  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  strength  iu  touring  with  Iheir 
hnslwtuds.  One  of  the  number  spent  the  first 
three  months  of  1889  in  uniemittiug  labor  among 
the  bearti'undln^  ^eucsof  the  famine  disti-ict. 
Slie  and  her  husDiind  nlone  administered  relief 
to  6,000  persons  on  their  regular  list,  besides 
gpeciiil  citscs.  Other  ladles  shai'ed  tlie  same 
work  for  a  shorter  period.  The  large  number 
of  Chinese  women  who  are  members  of  the 
country  churches  of  this  mission  hiive  generally 
heiiril  the  glad  tidings  from  the  lips  of  mission- 
ary Indies. 

Se/iooU.—The!  societies  mwntain  scholarships 
in  u  large  numlier  of  boys'  schools;  build  some 
school-houses  for  ihcm;  pay  the  salaries  of 
many  tcacliers  in  their  day-schools;  and  a  few 

clii"s  of  Nra  Perc&  in  Idaho. 

But  by  far  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  in 
the  Society's  accounts  is  gills'  schools.  A 
hundred  missionaries  are  devoting  their  livesto 
the  boBrdiug-school.  Iti  most  cases  icia  carried 
on  by  two  together;  in  some  instances  several 
tenchersare  required. 


wliole  people,  and  this  condition  is  supplied  in 
the  history  of  Ihe  Oroomiah  Seminaiyiu  Persia. 
Fidelia  Fiske  oiwoed  It  iu  1844  with  six  wild 
little  girls.  After  sixteen  years  of  labor,  just 
befoie  returning  to  America,  98  women  sal 
down  Willi  herat  Ihe  table  of  our  Lord.  Fiftj' 
years  ago  there  was  uol  a  woman  In  Oroomlau 
who  could  read.  When  this  mission  celebrated 
its senii-ccuteunial  in  July,  1885,  an eye-wiiness 
said:  "  The  attendance  of  nearly  800  "Nestoriau 
women,  the  most  quiet  and  attentive  part  of  the 
audience,  was  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
occasion.  In  response  to  ihe  request  that  the 
readers  among  the  women  should  rise,  fuily 
three  fourths  of  iLem  wse  to  their  feet. 
Contrast  the  ■'  decorum  '  nnd  '■  suitable  modest 
dress  of  that  multitude  of  women  "  with  their 
appearance  Ihirty  jeiirs  before,  as  described  by 
one  who  lived  amona^  them:  "  If  they  [Ihe  mis- 
sionary ladies]  met  the  women  in  large  compa- 
nies luey  acted  like  unruly  mobs  or  herds  of 
Bash  an.  violent  enough  lo  frighten  gentle  ladies; 
and  there  was  never  one  sin^e  thing  attractiTe 
or  lovel)'  in  these  coarse  women." 

Of  Ihe  first  two  unlulored  Utile  girls  whom 
Mar  Yobiuan  led  to  Miss  Fiske's  knee  with  the 
words.  "  TheyarejourdiiUEhters:no  man  shall 
take    them    out    of  your    iiaud."  o 


audience. 

These  Nesiorian  women,  who  have  been  edu- 
ciitc'd  in  Ihe  seniiuury,  hold  large  [|uarterly 
meetings  in  vilhiges  on  Oroomiah  Phtiu,  when 
eeveral  hundred  of  them,  with  a  chairman  of 
their  own  tind  a  literary  and  devotional  pro- 
gramme  before  tliem,  spend  a  day  together  In 
prayerandworshipaud  discussion,  with  original 
essiiys  and  evangelistic  plans.  At  such  a  meet- 
lug  Oshima's  wife  gave  reminisceoces  which 
another  present  rejjorled  for  "  Hays  of  Light " 
(a  foi'tuightly  publication  to  which  Nestorian 
women  often  contribute),  and  which  tilled  sev- 
eral columns,  closing  with  the  simple  words, 
"These  things  said  oursisler  Saim." 

Thirty- three  boarding-schools  for  girls  are 
maiutuincd  by  the  societies,  In  each  case  occu- 
pying property  owned  by  theni,  and  generally  in 
buildings  erected  for  ihe  i)urpi>se. 

I'hree  of  iliese  schools  are  for  Spanish -speak- 
ing girls— at  Bogotit  in  Colombia,  Jlexico  City, 
and  Sill tillo,  Mexico.  Tlie  latter  tookpossession 
of  a  new  building  in  18U0,  and  tliaC  at  Mexico 
City  was  enlarged  and  re-dedicated  in  18^, 
wlieii  it  had  forty  house-pupils,  all  over  twelve 
years  of  age. 

A  school  for  Portuguese-speaking  girls  at 
SAo  Paulo,  Bnizll.  is  limited  by  its  accommo- 
dation 10  thirty  house -pupils,  but  "  we  could 
easily  double  Ihe  number."  Writing  in  Septem- 
ber, I88&.  of  the  graduates,  their  teacher  saj^ : 
"Four  have  charge  of  departments,  eight  are 
assistant  leiichers.  and  several  more  are  teach- 
lug  evangelical  scliools  in  the  couutiy." 

The  pupils  here  recite  in  connection  with 
large  day-schools  of  both  boj-s  and  girls  under 
superintendence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  mission. 

In  Syria  are  three  important  boarding-schools 
for  Arabic  speaking  girls— at  Beirut,  Tripoli; 
nnd  Sidon.  In  the  fli-st  of  these  there  are  75  in 
the  upper  department,  two  thirds  of  whom  pay 
full  tuition,  or  $60  per  year.  In  religion  they 
are  Greeks,  Greek  Catholics,  Staronites,  Mos- 
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leiiis,   ArmpoiaDs,  Jews,    Di'uze 


I  Pilules 


At  Tripoli,  witb  but  about  -20  lioiise-piipiU 
there  are  100  daj'-seliohirs.  Income  foe  liiitiou 
Id  1883  was  *300.  Six  girls  uulted  wiili  tUe 
cluircli  iu  May.  1688.  Sldoii  wUool  Iihs  nearly 
50  bonrdcr.t.  iind  a  good  lecuril  uf  coutributions 
and  ^^mduiitcs  at  work. 

In  Persia,  the  oldtst  sohooi  is  for  Ncsloriims 
or  SyriiLc-speuliiiig  girls,  at  Urooiniali.  At  'I'a- 
briz  and  Salmas  they  iite  chii'Hy  Ariiieuiau- 
speiikiiig.  Tiie  cbildreu,  lis  [Ley  coine  iu  llieir 
raw  siaieiotbe  latter  and  siuallerof  tlic  scliooU, 
are  described; 

"  Little  girls  would  come  without  the  remot- 
est idea  of  slttia;;  still:  nuc  miDiite  thvy  would 
be  qiiiet,  book  in  hand:  the  next  tliey  would  be 
out  ui  the  yard  or  part  way  home.  When  we 
closed,  all  bad  learned  to  sit  still  and  seldom 
even  whispered.  Advertising  cards  .shotild 
have  the  credit  of  most  of  this,  for  the  children 
would  often  cry  if  tbey  had  not  betu  good 
"""""■''  '"  "<"  n  |)lctur"  ' 


At  Teheran  sis   languages  arc  spoken;  the 

""  ";9  being  renreseuteii  by  Armenians, 

Mohiimniedans,   and    Firc-worsblp- 


natlonalities  being  represeutcd  1: 
Jewesses,  Mohiimniedans,  and 
pers.  Early  Sunday-morning  priiyer-mecting. 
woman's  meetiDg  ut  sunset  on  Saturday,  and 
school- girts  teaching  in  Sunday-school  are 
prominent  features  here.  Biiually  prominent  is 
the  industry  cultivated.  Besides  all  kinds  of 
housework,  to  which  (he  girls  are  trained.  900 
articles  of  clolhing  Oi'  housekeeping  outfit,  in- 
cluding some  3,S)0  button  holes,  were  all  Hie 
product  of  (heir  needles  during  two  summer 
months  ol  1880. 

At  Hamadan  the  Faith  Hubbard  School,  with 
40  house -members,  is  swelled  to  more  tliun  100 
by  day-scholars.  The  girls  are  Aruieniau.  Jew, 
and  Moslem,  speaking  chiefly  the  former 
tongue.  Three  learned  the  whole  Gospel  by 
Jtaifc  in  1889.  'Ilie  school  is  a  centre  of  evan- 
gelistic influences.  Conversions  take  place  iu 
all  the  Persia  schools.  More  is  done  for  Jews 
at  Oroouiah  and  Uaroadan  than  nt  any  other 
stations  in  the  Presbyterian  Missions. 

In  India  there  Is  a  flourishing  school  called 
Woodstock,  near  Landour,  among  the  Hima- 
layas. It  is  not  for  native  girls,  but  for  mission- 
ary children,  American  or  European,  and  for 
Eurasians.  The  school  supports  current  ex- 
penses, aside  from  missionary  salaries.  Five 
American  ladies  are  teachers,  and  the  standard 
is  high.  The  language  is  Engllsli.  At  Delira 
and  Atbihabad  are  large  scho^s.  and  at  Kolha- 
piir.  in  the  south,  a  smaller  one,  for  native 
Cbiistian  girls.  At  the  latter  they  speak  Mar- 
athi;  in  the  othei'S,  Hindustaui.  Eight  native 
teachers  assist  the  missionary  in  charge  at 
Dehm.  At  the  close  of  1888  the  teacher  said: 
"  During  the  last  tour  and  ahatf  years  we  have 
put  24  girls  into  mission  work.  Some  of  them 
are  married:  all  are  doing  well." 

In  the  Siamese  Peninsula  there  are  two 
schools,  conducted  wholly  iu  Siamese.  At 
Bangkok  the  needle  department  bringi^  in 
favor  and  money,  and  they  have  ceased  to  give 
chithes  to  pupils,  and  are  trying  to  require 
tuition.  In  1888  the  girls  contributeil  about 
97S  for  benevolent  puiposes. 

At  Pelchaburi  the  girls  grind  the  rice  in  the 
mill,  and  the  governor  sends  his  daughters.  At 
Chieng  Mai,  in  the  Laos,  both  Siamese  and 
Laos  are  spoken.  TUct  have  about  50  house- 
pupils,  and  the  year  1889  was  marked  by  a  de- 
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hffbtful  work  of  grace,  18  joining  the  church 
during  "oe  term. 

In  thiua  the  principal  schools  are  at  Canton, 
Ningpo  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Chcfoo,  Tung- 
chow, Wei  Hieii,  and  Peking.  There  is  general 
difliculty  Willi  bound  feel,  and  some  children  are 
sent  home,  as  from  Shanghai,  because  they 
will  not  consent  to  unbind  ihcm.  The  children 
inthese  schools  <'ommit  to  memory  with  facility, 
and  gel  a  store  of  chaiitei's  and  hyinn,i.  At  Nan- 
king a  class  of  eight  Utile  girls  lately  could 
each  recite  3,000  verses  of  Bcnpturu.  JIany 
of  the  pupils  have  become  Christians. 

At  Ningpo,  eight  united  with  the  church  In 
1888-80,  four  nt  Shanghai,  aud  eight  at  Nnn  king. 
There  are  four  depaitinenls  at  Canton:  womairs 
training-si'liool,  upper  cliiss  of  girls,  primary 
grade,  and  kiudergnrtea— about  135  pupils  in 
a11,of  whom  21  united  with  the  church  In  1)|I80. 
Thirty  day-sebools  cluster  about  this  instiiuiion. 

In  Japan  the  schools  arc  at  T'okyo,  Usnka. 
Knnaznwa.  and  Sapporo,  At  the  last-nametl, 
one  lady  alone  has  kept  bcr  school,  and  taught 
besides  in  a  govennncnt  school  for  young  men. 
In  1889  she  saw  l!l  of  her  girls  confewi  Christ. 
From  Kanaziiwa  "all  the  boarding-Kcholars 
went  home  Christians"  in  1880.  At  Usalca  15 
were  baptized  the  saiue  year,  making  48  iu  the 
seven  years'  history  of  the  scliool.  It  asks  for 
no  scho1arshi|)s,  and  pays  current  expenses  out- 
side ihe  salaries  of  two  American  and  two  Jap- 
anese teachers.  Two  scliools  in  Tokyo  were 
consolidated  in  1800,  and  ui-ectud  several  new 
buildings.  More  than  500  children  in  Iwoday- 
scUoohi  under  Japanese  control  (at  Tokoliama 
and  Tokyoi  arc  under  the  inslnictlon  and  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries. 


Ameriaut  Indians. 

Except  in  Korea,  where  missious  are  yol  new, 
and  in  Japan,  where  the  common -schools  are 
under  control  of  government,  all  the  missions 
of  these  societies  embrace  day-schools.  There 
are  many  iu  India  and  China,  but  the  num- 
ber is  proportionally  igreateKt  in  Syria  and 
Western  Persia,  eai:li  ot  which  has  more  than 
100.  The  cost  of  maintaining  one  in  Syria  is 
from  $100  to  $300  annually,  mid  in  the  village 
schools  of  Persia  a  scholarship  runs  from  (10 
to$82.  In  tbosecases  wberetheyaresupported 
by  the  Woman's  Boards,  these  sums  are  raised, 
not  necessarily  by  apportioning  an  entire  school 
to  an  auxiliary,  but  the  salary  of  a  teacher  will 
he  assigned  to  one,  the  rent  of  schoolroom  to 
another,  a  pupil's  tuition  to  a  third,  so  as  to 
bring  a  share  of  the  good  work  wiihin  Ihe 
reach  of  even  weak  societies  and  bands  of 
young  children.  These  missions  have  now  so 
many  branches,  and  the  business  of  subdividing 
Ihe  expense  of  each  into  shares  and  assigning 
them  to  societies  has  become  so  taxing,  that  a 
special  secretary  has  been  appointed  at  tlie  tlis- 
sloii  House  in  New  York  to  nave  it  in  cliarge. 
The  sum  which  (he  Assembly's  Board  asks  of 
these  societies,  and  which  they  aim  to  raise  in 
1890-91,  is  f  310,000, 

The  Wotnan's  Board  of  foreign 
Migsions  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America  was  organized  in 
New  York  City  in  1875,  Its  business  is  con- 
ducted by  thirty  managers  elected  annually, 
and  from  them  the  oiiicers  and  executive  com- 
mittee are  taken.  The  president  first  elected 
still  holds  the  position. 
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At  tilt  eud  of  three  jfiirs  tlit  UoukX  liad  52  uie  gemTiilly  large,  as  al  Vellore,  119:  at  Cbit- 

aiixiliariea,  and  had  mised  ovm  $10,000.  toor.  120.     Pareuis  wlio  pay  to  send  ilieir  boys 

At  ilic  tnd  of  seveu  yoars  lUeve  were  139  to  scliool  in  this  disirict  «ill  object  lo  pay  for 

auxiliaries,  and  In  that  year  alone  receipts  were  their  girls.     ''It  is  only  with  a  great  amount  of 

410,000.     In   18H0  there  were  263  auxiliaries,  persuasion  that  we  can  get  them  to  give  even  as 

UoiLlrilmtions  amounted  in  1B90  to  837,933.37.  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  nionih  for  the 

The  "Mission  Gleaner"  is  self-supporting,  a  education  of  iheir  girls."    There  are  97  village 

bimouChly    of    si.\tceu    pages,    published    at  schools  iu  the  mission.     A    lute    report    men- 

i')  ct-iits  per  year,  from  lieadiiiiarters,  26  Reade  tions  a  Bible-reader  at  Chitioor.  who  explained 

Street,  New  York.  the  Scriptures  lo  over  1,600  of  litr  sislers  in  the 

Abroad. — There  are  35  missionaries,  of  wlioiii  year.     Zenana    visiting    is   done    at   different 

12  are  unmarried.  They  arc  iu  Japan;  at  Amoy,  stations.  The  Board  employs  about  fifty  native 

Clilna;  and  iu  the  Madras  iiresideucy,  India.  assislants.     The  societies  have  been  recently 

The  oldest  and  mostdistm^uished  institution  raising   funds   to  assist  a  mis^iou   hospital  at 

of  the  Board  is  Ferris  Seminary  for  Girls,  at  Sio-khe,  dxty  miles  from  Amoy. 
Yokohania,  Japan.    The  principal  here,  one  of        The     Wotnan'n  Board  of  Foreign 

the  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  is  assisted  by  his  Missioits  of  the  Cumberlantl  J'resbtf- 

wifc  and  several  young  hidy  leachei's.     In  1889  terian  Church  was  not  ur^nized  until  1880, 

there  were  134  house- pupils,  of  whom  47  were  hut  already  the  complaint    is  made  that  the 

baptized  (.'hrisiiaus,  and  half  as  many  more  church  as  a  whole  is  far  behind  the  women  of 

nailed   llii'lr  parents'  consent  to  be  bapti7£d,  the  church  In  zeal  and  offerings.     In  1689  from 

111  ,Tiine  the  same  year  an  enlargement  of  the  Iwcnty-nine  presbyteries  more  money  was  sent 

building   was    deaicaleil.      If  is  called   Van  to  the  Woman's  Boardof  Foreign  Missions  than 

Scliaick  Halt,  and  includes  I'hapel,  reception-  to  the  Church  Baud  of  Missions— both  home 

room,   diniag-i'oom,   claKs rooms,   and  general  and  foreign.     Those  nho  have  t^ken  pains  lo 

accommodation  for  130  pupils.    The  Japanese  And  out  these  facts  publish  them  in  no  spirit  of 

subsci'lbed  f  1.300  towards  the  coft  of  this  hall,  relml^e  to  ihe  societies,  for  they  say  at  the  snmn 

f  750  of  it  having  beeii  obtained  through  the  time :  "  Not  that  the  women  (lid  too  much,  but 

indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Japanese  matron  of  the  ebureh  did  not  do  enough." 
the  school.  The  home  force  in  1890  was:    Auxiliaries 

It  is  tlie  endeavor  to  make  Ferris  Seminary,  793,  membership  9,770 ;  voung  ladies'  societies 

as  far  as  possible,  self-suppoi  ling,  and  a  fee  of  8,  membership  130 ;  children's  bands  188;  mem- 

f  8.50  perraouUi  covers  the  Jaiitinese  part  of  the  bership  1,741. 
expense.  Their  contributions  for  the  year  amounted  lo 

The  girls  have  sewing. classes,  the  older  ones  $9,117.35. 
making  their  own  and  their  little  sifters'  cloih-         Headquarters  are  at  Evansvilie,  Indiana,  and 

ing,  and  the  younger  ones  darning  beautifully,  work  of  the  Board  is  represented  in  a  depart- 

The  first  graduate  of  the  scboi)!  became  one  ment  of  '■  Tlie  Missionaty  Record,"  published 

of  its  valued  teacliers,  until  her  recent  marriage  monthly  at  St.  Louis.    They  also  print  a  child's 

loa  gentleman  of  Tokyo,  who  has  long  been  paper.  "  The  Missionary  Banner,'' 
tntereNlc<lin  thehigherediicationof  hiscouniry-         Abroad.— The  Board  has  eight  missionaries  in 

women,  Japan,  localeil  at  Osaka,  Nagoya,  Shingu,  and 

At  Nagasaki  isanew  boarding-school.  Sturges  otlier  places. 
Seminary.      Of  30  house-pupils  in    1889,  14        The  Wilmena  Girls'  School  at  Osaka  was 

were  ChiTsliaii  workei's.     All  llie  pupils  study  opened  in  1885;  the  building  was  destroyed  by 

Japanese   and    Chinese,    and    receive    regular  fire  in  1888,  but  immediately  replaced  by  a  better, 

instruciioii  In  cooking  and  sewing.  The    boarding-pupils    reported    in    1889  were 

At  Morloka.  Japan,  one  of  the  ladies,  assisted  S3,  of  whom  10  were  supported  by  foreign  funds. 
by  a  youn^  Japanese,  edits  a  monthly  |iaper,         Nagoya  was  opened  to  the  mission  through 

"  Glad  Tidings,"  which  requires  an  edition  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  is  teaching  Bible  and  m- 

3,000copies.  dustrial  classes  there.    Another  lady  itinerates 

At  Amoy,  China,  is  a  board ing-sehool  for  between  Ihe  stations,  and  was  at  Waka^sma 
girls  connected  with  Chiistian  families.  The  when  the  flooil  wrecked  the  church  there  m  the 
average  annual  expense  for  a  pupil,  outside  summer  of  1889.  Two  sisters  joined  the  mis- 
salaries  of  American  teachers,  is  brought  within  sion  at  the  opening  of  1890. 
$15.  The  girls  are  all  taught  needlework  and  The  Board  has  contributed  to  the  Mexico  Mis- 
cooking.  sion  at  different  times,  and  recently  appropriated 

The  Chariotte  Diiryea  Bible  School  for  $1,500  to  that  field,  and  is  now  asked  by  the 
Women,  also  in  Amoy,  has  twenty-four  women  mission  to  ass-jme  charge  of  a  school  at  San 
in  attendance;  and  both  Amoy  schools  are  in  Polto,  It  also  has  Hogan  Institute  in  Indian 
care  of  two  ladies,  who  by  relieving  each  other  Territory.  The  pupils  are  whites  and  half- 
are  able  to  also  leach  patients  in  the  hospital,  breeds. 

itinerate  among  country  churche3,and  supervise        The  Woman^s  General  Missionary 

several  Bible-women,  Society   of  tlie    United  Presbyterian 

A  monthly  newspaper,   Ihe  "Church  Mes-  Church  was  organized  in  1883,  and  the  same 

senger,"  is  edited  in  (he  Romanised  colloquial  year  attained   to  335  congregational  societies, 

by  a  lady  of  the  mission,  and  has  a  circulation  some  of  which  had  already  been  in  existence 

of  about  700,  at  a  cost  of  a  cent  per  copy.  for  fifty  years. 

The  nine  missionaries  of  the  Arcot  Mission  in  In  1889  their  home  force  stood ;  Presbylerial 
India  are  at  six  different  stations;  eight  of  the  societies,  45;  congregational  societies,  787;  mem- 
ladies  are  named  Scudder.  Girls'  boaiding-  bership,  18,687.  The  Society  is  constituted  for 
schools  are  at  Vellore  and  Madanapalle, at  each  both  homeand  foreign  missions.  Thecontribu- 
of  which  five  pupils  united  withthe  church  in  tions  to  the  latter  were  as  follows  for  the  years 
1889-  Tliere  are  9  high-caate  girls'  schools  in  named  ;  1883.  $7,546 ;  1885,  |10,177  ;  1888, 
the  India  MiBBion,  and  the  numbers  of  pupils  $15,619  ;  1889,  $16,704. 
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"  The  Women's  Missionary  Jtagazine"  is  pub- 
lished monilily  at  Xenia,  Ohio.     Price,  60c. 

Abroad  tbere  are  twcDty  missionaries,  all 
single  lollies,  b<.>sides  co-operaling  missioDary 
wives.  The  missions  of  this  church  are  iu 
Egypt,  and  in  Siaikot,  India,  and  Ibe  mission- 
anes  are  all  iocaled  amoQg  five  stations  in  each 

The  recent  event  in  India  is  the  estalilish- 
meot  of  a  Memorial  Hospital  at  Sialliot,  for 
which  the  societies  raised  $5,000  in  1888.  The 
inslhulion  13  in  charge  of  Dr.  Maria  While,  nlio 
durine  her  first  three  years  in  India  treated 
18,000  patients, at  her  dispensary  and  piid  more 
than  900  visits  to  liouses,  and  dispensed  medicine 
in  ihirly  different  villages.  "  These  poor,  snffer- 
ing  ones,"  she  says,  ''^constantly  piv  me  wiiU 
questions :  '  What  did  vou  come  lo  India  for? ' 
■  Who  sent  you?"  Then  I  lell  them  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  who  can  see  how  they  suffer,  nnd  that 
He  bns  commanded  us  Id  come  and  help  Ibem. 
This  answer  almost  always  brings  torlh  Ibe  re- 
mark :  '  Your  God  must  be  a  very  kind,  ^ooil 
Qod  to  send  a  doctor  lo  tlie  women;  none  of  our 
gods  ever  sent  us  a  doctor.  Tell  us  more  nlKJut 
your  God.'  And  so  Ibe  way  i>efore  us  opens 
up,  and  we  try  lo  niiike  them  feal  that  it  is  God 
aK)Tie  who    makes   the    meilicine    give    them 

The  societies  are  asked  to  raise  $600  nnnuaDv 
for  current  espensea  of  liie  hospital.  There  is 
a  girls'  Ixiardiiig- school  ot  about  50  ut  Sinlkot, 
oiwhom  less  than  a  dozen  are  supported  by  their 
friends.  The  rest  depend  on  scholarships  pro- 
vided in  America  at  $W  apiece.  There  is  room 
for  zenana  work  and  itinerating  in  this  mis.sinn. 
At  Jhelnm  a  Bible-woman  iias  100  houses,  and 
"  plenty  to  do.  We  have  to  coax  them  to  make 
them  hear  us.     It  is  all  b^-  hard  persuasion." 

The  ladies  of  the  oiiesiou  have  entreated  the 
Society  to  send  them  three  missionaries  at  once 
as  an  absolute  oeccssily.  The  mission  has  1)cen 
lately  affected  by  the  approaches  of  Itoinan 
Catholics  upon  their  fold. 

The  missionaries  in  Egjpt  are  located  at 
four  stali'iiis,  and  there  are  excellent  board- 
ing-schools in  their  cure  at  Assiout.  Cairo,  and 
Alexandria.  In  the  latter  are  many  Jcwes.ses, 
and  the  pupils  arepraised  for  their  pronunciation 
of  Arabic.  At  a  prize-giving  bolli  Mohamme- 
dans and  Co()is  will  lend  their  presence.  In. 
accordance  with  the  piinclples  of  the  mission, 
the  girls  of  these  schools  "are  not  only  ddly 
taught  a  Bible  lesson,  but  to  use  the  needle  in 
bolh  plain  sewing  and  fancy-work,  to  cut  and 


teachers  and  zenana  visitors. 

Women's  missionary  societies  among  the 
Christians  in  Cairo  and  Assiout  have  taught  the 
people  to  give  for  the  Lord's  work.  In  1888 
four  such  iuK:ieties  had  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  317,  and  had  contributed  the  previous 
year  $165  for  missions.  Of  one  Society,  that  at 
Boulak,  in  Cairo,  the  missionary  wrote:  "  We 
have  many  young  children  who  contribute  two 
and  a  halt  cents  per  month.  Some  of  them 
earn  money  by  sale  of  fancy-work,  or  liy  money 
saved  from  Ihe  amount  allowed  them  for 
luncheon.  One  of  our  contributors  was  a  slave- 
woman,  but  baa  obtained  her  freedom.  Slie 
takes  iu  sewing  in  addition  to  daily  labor  as  a 
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servant,  and  contributes  five  cents  per 
monib," 

Tlie  schools  between  Alexandria  and  the  first 
cataract  of  (he  Nile  nnmber  about  TO,  and  in- 
clude from  S,000  io  «,OI>0  pupils.  More  than 
50  of  these  schools  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
Coptic  people.  The  ladies  of  the  inis,sioii  long 
for  additions  to  their  force  in  order  in  permit 
the  more  esperieticed  of  ihem  to  ilineralc 
among  villages  of  the  Nile  valley.  They  re- 
peat tile  inquiry  of  one  woman:  ''Is  it  tjiod's 
will  that  we  must  live  on  rear  after  year,  and 
no  one  to  preach  to  us  or  show  us  how  to  lire?" 
The  missioiianr  asked  intelligent  women  in 
Upper  Egypt  if  they  went  to  hear  the  helper 
preach,  to  which  they  replied,  "The  meetings 
are  held  in  a  room  where  tiiere  is  no  place  for 
us.  On  Sabbatiis  we  CO  nnd  sit  on  the  roof  of 
an  adjoining  house,  fivm  which  we  can  hear 
the  preaching." 

The  uiime  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Lansing,  wlio 
lately  went  to  her  reward,  has  been  for  thirty 
years    insepurablv   associtited    with  Hie   gooH 

ir<i«»«i*'ji  ii'oi-k  nffluf  Pi-eitbi/feHan 
Chuvrh  (So«^A).— Tliere  is  no  Woman's 
ISciard  of  3Iis.<<ioiis  iu  this  chiii-eh,  but  congre- 
galional  sorlelles  directly  auxiliary  to  the  For- 
eign Missions  Coiumittee  of  Ociicral  Assemlily 
have  iK'en  t|niellv  forming  for  liftecn  vears. 
Tiiere  were  537  such  societies  in  18SB,  being  T8 
more  than  contriliuted  Ihe  Tear  before.     Two 

tircsbylerial  societies  have  also  been  organized. 
n  1S8S  there  were  reportedlWchildren'SKoi-ie- 
tics,  whose  contributions  agrrrecaled  f'~),l70.41. 

The  General  AR*erabIv~of  lt!K9  reconi- 
mende<l  tlie  fiimiiition  of  foreigti  nilssiunary 
societies  in  all  the  cbiirches,  althniigii  an  over- 
ture was  pre-^ntcd  from  one  jiresbytery  offering 
argiimcuts  a"alnst  their  formation,  aiid  dejire- 
cat'ing  "ladles'  presbvlcrial  unions."  The 
Executive  Committee  of  Foi-eism  .llissions  in- 
foriuiilly  approves  the  societies  and  the  women 
of  the  church  are  further  heartened  to  go  foi'- 
ward  by  the  outspoken  conlidcnec  of  the 
secrelaifes.  "  For  our  part,"  says  the  or^rnn  of 
the  church,  "The  ilissionary,"  "we  thiiiktlie 
ladieadeservealleuconra^emenl.  Let  a  society 
l>e  organized  in  every  wiurcb;  let  the  rcpn'v 
senlatives  of  these  societies  come  to<;ellier  in 
presbyterial  unions  to  devise  nieniis  by  wlueli 
the  life  and  enterprise  of  the  socielies'may  lie 
best  maintained.  Wo  are  not  afi'aid  the  ladies 
will  do  too  much." 

The  contributions  of  the  auxiliaries  were, 
fromjanuarv,1890,  loJHnuary,189t.$H0,507.61. 

There  are  about  1,800  churches  in  which  no 
auxiliary  as  yet  exists. 

Abroad  the  misaooary  ladii.'!  number  39,  of 
whom  about  half  are  unmarried.  They  arc  iu 
Mexico,  Brazil,  China,  -Japan,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  The  Brazil  Mission  was  afllicted  in 
1889  wilh  the  yellow-fever  pestilence,  especially 
at  Campinas,  the  largest  of  the  six  stations. 
Schools  and  evangelistic  work  were  much 
interrupted,  the  heaTtli  of  scTCral  ladies  siilTercil 
so  as  to  compel  a  furlough,  and,  for  the  first 
time  In  18  years,  death  visited  the  station,  tak- 
ing a  little  child  and  a  gifted  onlalned  young 
man,  "tlie  Hower  of  the  mission."  Ten 
misMonaries  in  China  are  in  four  cities  of  a 
chain  of  stations  on  the  Grand  Canal,  of  which 
Hangchow  is  the  southern  terminus.  It  is  also 
the  oldest  station,  having  been  opened  in  1897, 
There  is  a  bwirding-scliool  here  of  about  fifty 
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Sirls,  besirti^s  day -sell  ools,  in  charge  of  oeb  lady, 
.nultier  jiinerales  in  many  villages  nnd  towns 
outlying,  walking  to  some  of  them  and  going  by 
boat  to  others.  She  direeta  Bible-women,  also 
visits  iu  the  city,  and  dispenses  medicine.  By 
tlio  last  means  she  has  won  admission  to  many 
homes  otherwise  closed  acaiust  her.  "  She 
has  been  encouraged  in  f  nding  that  the  ti'iitb 
taught  to  a  class  of  flfty  girls  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  has  not  been  entirely  forgotten.  She 
li.iii  come  across  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
ciiy,  in  the  suburbs  and  villages,  and  finds  that 
mauy  ot  them  still  know  Ihe  Ten  Command- 
ments, can  tell  the  miracles  and  parables  of 
Christ,  and  above  nil  they  remember  that 
"  there  is  none  other  Mame  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  Ooe 
of  these  flftT  girls  within  the  last  year  made 
ho|)efu1  pi'oicssion  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  died 
trusting  In  Him  iia  her  only  Saviour." 

In  the  temporary  ahseoce  of  this  missionarj' 
in  America,  another,  borrowedfroni  Soocbow  to 
fill  her  place,  writes  urgently  for  physicians, 
"both  meu  and  women,    tor  this  field. 

At  Soochow  the  centml  feature  of  woman's 
■work  is  the  Woman's  Home,  wliich  was  occu- 
pied by  missionaries  at  the  close  of  1888.  On 
the  same  lot  with  the  Home  la  a  chapel,  recep- 
tion-room, and  school-room  for  use  of  Chinese 

Miss  Safford,  who  had  been  connected  with 
this  station  for  seventeen  years,  died  in  1890. 
She  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years 
of  her  life  in  revising  and  superintending 
Ihe  printing  of  her  series  of  Chmese  books. 
She  also  added  two  new  works  to  the  series, 
viz.,  "  Talks  about  Anatomy  and  Physiology," 
anda  "  Primer  of  Physiology,"  translated  fi'om 
the  Mandarin.  These  raise  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  series  to  ten.  They  are  popular 
hooks,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  this  mission, 
but  in  other  missions,  nnd  have  been  requested 
for  publication  Id  several  dialects. 

In  the  midst  of  the  riot  which  occurred  in 
1889  at  Chinkiang,  120  miles  above  Soochow, 
while  pniperty  of  other  missions  was  destroyed, 
that  of  this  mission  was  left  undisturbed,  owing 
in  jiart  10  its  location. 

ITie  newest  station  is  Tsiiig-klang-fu,  140 
miles  north  of  Chinkiang.  'The  wife  of  a 
missionary  here  received  700  visits  from  Chi- 
nese wom'en  during  the  year,  to  all  of  whom 
she  told  something  of  the  Saviour  before  they 
left.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  Woman's  Home 
here,  and  through  it  open  a  channel  of  influence 
to  tlie  crowds  of  burdened  women. 

■riiere  are  but  two  stations  occupied  in  Japan, 
Nagoya  and  Kochi,  in  both  of  which  there  is 
teachmg  done  in  day-schools  and  in  classes  of 
women. 

One  lady  has  long  aided  her  husband  in 
Salonica.  in  Macedonia,  a  city  of  130,000, 
where  the  only  evangelical  preaching  for  the 
Greeks  is  in  the  little  mission  chapel. 

Another  lady  has  taught  a  school  in  Milan, 
Italy,  for  twenty  years,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  church  committee. 

Information  about  these  missions  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  headquarters  at  Nashville, 
Tenn,,  and  through  the  pages  ot  "The  Mis- 
sionary," which  devotes  a  departmentto  wom- 

Ifmnan'i'  Baptist  Foreign  Mission- 
arj/ Society  (Jfo/fft).— Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society;   organized  1871;  Tremout 
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Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  West;  organized  1871; 
133  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Woman's 
Foreign  Missiouniy  Society  of  California; 
organized  1875.  Woman's  1  orei™  Missionaiy 
Society  of  Oregon;  organized  1S88. 

The  appeals  contained  in  letters  written  in 
1869  and  1870  by  a  missionary  wife  in  Bassein, 
Burma,  led  directly  to  the  organization  of  the 
first  of  these  societies.  These  letters  pictured 
the  missionary  and  his  wife  sinking  under  Iheir 
burdens;  Ihe  sacrifices  of  Earen  Christians  lo 
provide  seliool  fncitiiles;  the  large  number  of 
girls  at  Bassein,  and  the  tempting  opporiunitieB 
lo  teach  the  women.  The  writer  begged  for 
unmarried  women,  of  whom  Uiere  were  only 
four  in  the  Burma  Missions;  and  "  I  am  not 
sure."  she  wrote.  ■ '  Ihat  you  have  not  a  work  to 
do  in  forming  women's  societies,  auxiliary  lo 
the  Missionary  Union.    1  believe  that  is  the 

A  tew  ladies  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  acted 
upon  this  suggestion  and  called  a  general  meet- 
ing of  Baptist  women  in  Boston,  Aniil,  1871. 
Two  hundred  responded,  and  accepted  the  con- 
Btitulioii  which  was  presented;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  their  first  missionary  was  on 
her  way  to  Burma.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  they  had;  Missionaries,  6;  auxiliaries,  141; 
receipts,  $9,172.68.  Fifth  year:  Missionaries, 
18;  schools,  30;  auxiliaries,  750;  mission  bands, 
80;  receipts,  ¥33,360,89.  Tenth  year:  Mission- 
aries. 40;  Bible-women,  47;  schools.  78 :  i-eoeipts, 
*50,010.91.  Report  for  188S.  the  eighteenth 
year:  Income.  $70,666.83;  circles  or  contribut- 
ing churches  from  ten  States  and  the  District  of 
Cdumbia,  1,377;  children's  bands,  644,  Total 
membership  about  43,000. 

Abroad;  Missionaries.  51,  of  whom  2  are 
physicians;     Bible  women,   56;     schools,   154; 


Chicago  only  one  month  lalcr  than  that  in 
Boston,  and  they  too  had  a  missionary  for  Bur- 
ma the  next  December.  This  lady  met  the 
committee  Ihe  very  day  ot  Ihe  great  Chicago 
fire,  and  her  outfit  was  burned  up  at  the  depot. 
The  Society  at  the  East  Immediately  provided 
for  the  loss,  and  the  lady  went  her  way  with 
joy.  Receipts  tor  the  first  year  wera  f  4,244.69: 
auxiliaries.  131,  Fourth  year,  receipts  reported 
were  $11,105. 

Record  for  1889. — Home  force ;  Circles, 
1,331;  young  people's  guilds,  309;  bands,  294; 
total.  1,834;  receipts,  $33,733.09. 

Ahroad  ;  Five  new  missionaries  during  tlie 
year,  making  in  all  30,  of  whom  2  are  physicians; 
Bible-women,  43;  and  1,500  pupils  in  schools. 

Both  the  Eastern  and  Wealem  Societies  aid 
in  supporting  a  Home  for  Missionary  Children 
at  Newton,  Mass.  "The  Helping  Hand"  is 
the  orean  of  these  two  societies.  It  is  published 
monthly  in  Boston.  Price,  8S  cents.  "  The 
King's  Messengers"  is  a  children's  paper,  at  35 

The  Society  op  Calipohnia  was  organized 
in  San  Francisco,  and  receipts  for  the  first  ten 
months  were  nearly  $300. 

In  1889  they  sent  contributions  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Union  amounting  to  $1,013.30.  They 
maintain  three  missionaries. 

The  Society  in  Oreqoh'  sent  to  the  central 
treasury  in  1889  $1,599.83.  and  is  represented 
by  one  missionary. 

Total  number  of  missionaries  under  care  ot 
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all  tlieae  societies  is  ei^hif -five.  Tlie  following 
facts  ri-gurdiug  tlie  missions  ure  given  without 
refereoL'e  to  ilie  separate  societies,  as  tlieir  woik 
is  all  part  aad  parcel  of  ooe  nhole. 

The  missionaries  are  located  ia  the  fields  of 
the  A.  B.  M.  U.:  in  Burma,  Assam,  South- 
east India.  Siam,  Cliina,  Japan,  and  Africa. 
The  six  missions  ia  Burtna  are  conducted  in 
six  languages,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  mission- 
ary force  are  women. 

Of  the  schools,  36  are  for  the  Burmans.  One 
of  the  largest  is  a  girls'  hoarding-school  at  Ran- 
goon with  160*  pupils,  of  whom  (heir  teacher 
aays  that  though  all  do  not  become  witnessing 
Christians,  they  lose  faith  in  idols  afler  a  year 
in  school.  They  are  not  baptized  witliout  llieir 
parents'  consent,  but  baptisms  take  place  from 
lime  to  time. 

At  Moulmein  is  a  similar  school  of  110  girls: 
■'  No  free  pupils  admitted;  all  furnish  their  own 
books  and  clothes."  There  are  also  an  Eurasian 
and  a  Karen  school,  for  girls,  in  each  of  these 

In  a  day-school  at  Myingyan,  "  the  boys,  he- 
sides  buying  their  books,  pay  one  rupee  per 
month  tuition;  girls,  eight  annas." 

Mandalay  has  recently  pa^ed  through  great 
trials,  in  the  death  of  a  missionary  at  the  head 
of  her  prosperous  school  and  the  destruction  of 
property  by  fire. 

The  largest  of  the  Karen  schools  is  at  Bas.>%in, 
where  nearly  400  pupils  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
prosperous  term  (in  1888-89)  when  au  epidemic 
scattered  them  to  their  homes.  Of  72  house- 
pupils  most  are  professing  Christians.  One  of 
the  teachers  here  lias  been  33  years  in  the  service. 
The  teacher  at  Maubiu  says ;  "  In  accordance 
with  our  custom,  all  boarders  have  regularly 
devoted  two  hour^  daily  to  manual  labor.  The 
girls,  besides  doing  the  necessary  work  about 
the  house,  have  woven  many  yards  of  cloth. 
The  boys  have  completed  a  new  fence,  and 
rendered  assistance  in  the  erection  of  their  new 
dormitory." 

Tlie  missionary  lady  at  Toungoo  reports: 
"We  have  one  Red  Karen  village  on  the  plains 
near  town,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  heathen  families  that  have  come  down  front 
Karenee  to  avoid  persecution  for  witchcraft, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  worship  the  true  Oud.  We 
have  a  large  school  in  this  village,  and  my  hus- 
band reports  the  Sunday-school  wide-awake, 
and  very  much  interested.  In  the  day-school 
grown  men  and  women  sit  beside  the  little  tots, 
all  learning  their  letters  together." 

Among  the  Karens  "jungle  schools"  are 
much  heard  of.  Their  teachers  liave  been 
trained  in  the  boarding-schools.  Some  of  the 
missionaries  alternate  leaching  school  with 
jungle  trips,  when  their  work  presents  all  the 
evangelistic  elements  known  In  other  lands. 
One  of  these  ladies  is  mentioned  in  the  last  re- 
port, who  spent  a  vacation  of  two  months  in 
this  way  .visiting  fifteen  villages,  and  her  helpers 
nine  or  ten  othere.  "  In  most  places  we  were 
well  received,  and  had  interesting  meetings 
every  evening  when  the  people  were  at  leisure 
to  attend,  sometimes  tbe  crowd  remaining  lat« 
after  the  regular  meeting  to  hear  the  singing 
and  glad  tidings.  Many  of  these  Karens  mid 
they  never  heard  God's  Word  before,  neversaw 
a  white  woman,  nor  even  a  Christian  Karen  be- 
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fore.  Some  begged  me  to  come  ngain  s<i  they 
could  learn  more,  and  be  nble  to  enter  this 
religion,  which  seemed  so  good." 

It  is  said  of  the  Bghai  Karen  pupils  in  the 
schools,  that  85  per  cent  liave  been  converted. 
At  Henzada  is  a  Karen  school  of  165  pupils, 
where  15  girls  kept  their  pledge  to  abstain  from 
smoking.  In  a  village  sixteen  miles  out,  the 
tirst  day-school  was  opened  in  1889,  and 
the  yoniig  Karen  woman  teaching  it  was  paid 
a  mozithly  salary  of  seven  rupees  (f3,50)  by  the 
Henzada  Karen  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
"  This  devoted  young  woman  has  dune  such 
good  work,  that  the  children  and  young  people- 
are  urging  their  parents  not  to  woi'k  on  buiidoy, 
and  not  to  observe  heathen  practices,  but  to  be- 
come Christians." 

Tliere  sre  also  schools  for  Slians  and  Ch'ins, 
and  at  Bhanio,  the  most  northern  siation  of 
Upper  Burma,  a  neat  little  bamboo  school- 
house,  and  II  school  for  Kach'ins,  where  Ihcy 
teach  English  and  sewing,  and  read  Burmese 
books,  as  there  are  none  in  Each'in. 

Two  ladies  in  Burma  have  been  correcting 
proof — ihe  one  of  the  revised  Burmese  Bible, 
the  other  of  Ihe  recent  Shan  translation. 

Among  the  Telugus  in  India  is  one  of  tlie 
largest  and  best  knowD  missions  of  the  Baptist 
Chinch,  and  many  iiii«siouaries'  wives  are  very 
active;  but  at  the  opening  of  1890  Ihe  force  of 
unmarrieil  ladies  was  reduced  to  five.  One  of 
these,  a  physician  at  Itamapatam,  rcporls  more 
evangelistic  than  medical  work. 

At  Nellore  one  lady  superintends  several 
schools  and  translates  hymns  into  Telugu  for 
the  children;  another  directs  an  industrial 
work,  which  brought  in  (last  report)  1,100  ru- 
pees for  sewing,  knitting,  and  crocheting.  Slie 
lias  char^  of  six  Bible-women.  One  of  these 
she  describes  as  an  "  earnest  worker  and  fear- 
less talker."  "  Shefoigetsherself  entirely,  and 
the  other  women  complain  that  when  they  are 
all  out  she  often  forgets  tlie  time,  and  they  go 
whhout  food  till  very  late.  The  preachers 
recognize  the  good  the  women  do,  and  often 
ask  for  them  "  Bible-women  are  a  feature  at- 
all  the  Telugu  Matrons 

At  Ongole  are  caste  schools,  at  JIadras,  cast« 
schools  again,  and  zenana  visitation,  at  Kur- 
nool,  300  miles  from  Madras,  in  a  population 
of  29,000,  Iheie  is  no  mi«sion  work  for  women 
A  lady  from  Madras  describes  her  first  ap- 
proaches to  these  women,  who  were  shy,  and 
ran  away  from  her;  "  One  evening  it  was  toa 
dozen  women,  who  were  bringing  home  great 
loads  of  firewood,  and  sat  down  to  rest  by  the 
roadside;  .  .  .  another  eveningwe  walked  down 
a  street,  and  talked  to  the  people  as  tlicy  were 
weaving  mats  at  iheir  own  doors.  , .  .  Every 
Sunday  since  we  have  been  here,  from  thiity  to 
fifty  have  come  in,  most  of  them  fnimn  village 
nine  miles  distant,  but  quite  a  number  as  far  as 
eighteenmiles,  ami  they  walked.  Two  Sundays, 
twenty  came  from  a  place  called  Atniakiir, 
forty  miles  away.  Seven  of  these  were  women, 
two  of  whom  carried  infants  in  their  arms. 
Tlie  Christians  here,  and  even  some  who  have 
not  been  baptized,  every  Sunday  brought  a 
quarter  or  half  anna  each.  Some'who  had  no 
money  brought  vegetables  or  grain." 

Village  schools  swnrm  around  Cumbum  and 
Udayagiri,  and  at  the  latter  place  parents  are 
more  willing  to  send  their  girls  to  school  than 
the  boys— a  singular  exception  to  the  rule  ia 
India. 
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Id  Assan:  womau's  work  Is  empLnsIzcd  nt 
Nowffong,  Guubali,  and  Tura.  In  the  firls' 
board] Qg-sohool  at  the  InCler  place  all  liiiC  six 
out  of  thiily-seven  Gaio  pupils  were  confess- 
ing Christians  at  tbe  dale  of  the  last  report. 
Nearly  all  are  of  (be  second  generation  of 
Christians.  One  lady  here  devotes  herself  to 
tbe  norouil  school  for  young  men. 

At  Gaubati  tbe  miseionary  reported  a  wom- 
an's mceilag  which  she  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  (he  Association  of  Native  Chris- 
tians held  iu  that  city.  "Fifty-eigbt  were 
present.  I  called  for  reports  of  the  mission  cir- 
cles organized  last  year,  and  all  said  they  had 
enjoyed  their  prayer- meetings  and  giveu  their 
pice,  and  all  expressed  a  desire  lo  continue  the 
circles." 

Very  difficult  touring  is  done  in  tbe  Assam 
Seld. 

In  China  the  societies  have  a  history  chiefly 
at  Swatow  and  Ningpo.  Two  young  ladies 
were  sent  in  1889  to  Kinhwa-fu,  2o0  miles 
from  Ningpo,  where  they  use  tlie  Mandarin 
dialect. 

A  leading  spirit  for  the  last  twenty  years  at 
Swatow  has  been  Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde,  with 
her  trained  Bible- women,  of  whom  fourteen  are 
mentioned  in  the  last  report.  They  are  not 
selected  from  those  offering  themselves,  but 
are  sought  out  and  invited  for  their  adaptation 
and  Cbrisliau  character,  and  then  trained  and 
superintended  with  remarkable  tJioroucbness. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Missionary  Union  for 
1874  says;  "  Miss  Fielde  has  a  cottage  for  her 
own  use,  and  a  house  for  her  BihTe-woraen, 
which  will  contain  good  class-rooms  and  ac- 
commodations for  thirty  persons  while  tlieyare 
studying  here."  These  women  are  sent  out 
two  by  two  from  50  to  60  miles  from  Swatow, 
to  the  country  stations,  at  each  of  which  there 
are  I'ooms  provided  for  them  in  connection  with 
the  chapel.  From  the  stations  Ibey  go  forth  lo 
pagan  hamlets,  of  which  there  are  always  20 
or  yO  within  a  few  miles.  Sometimes  they 
stay  several  days  in  a  village,  lodging  with  a 
friendly  heathen.  "Ouce  a  year,"  says  their 
instructor,  "all  the  Bible- worn  en  return  (o  the 
school-house  in  Swatow  for  about  three  monlJis' 
continuous  sludyof  the  Bible.  Perpetual  con- 
tact with  heathetiism  benumbs  their  conscience, 
and  they  need  the  quickening  Influence  of  a 
new  view  of  their  Lord."  These  Bible-women 
receive  $3.00  per  monih  and  travelling  ex- 
penses. They  eat  and  dress  as  poorly  as  the 
women  to  whom  they  go,  and  suffer  much  ex- 
posure and  fatigue. 

Miss  Fielde's  literary  labors  have  been  im- 
porlant.  She  assisted  is  the  translatjun  of  the 
Scriptures  Into  the  Swatow  dialect,  and  prepared 
a  tinic-SBviug  dictionary,  besides  other  under- 
takings. Failure  in  health  obliged  her  to  re- 
tire from  Swatow  and  i-etuni  to  America  in  the 
summer  of  18»0. 

The  educational  work  around  Swatow  is 
carried  on  vigorously.  From  tlie  two  depari- 
ments  of  the  boy^'  boarding-school  fees  were 
received    for    1887-1890    respectively,  fSB.OO, 


18.00,  i 
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The  features  at  Ningpo  are  a  boarding. school 
of  40  girls,  day-school,  Bible-women,  and  coun- 
try work.  A  glimpse  of  the  latter  is  given  in 
the  last  report:  "  The  usual  three  boats  left 
our  Jetty  to  scatl«r  tbe  seed  broadcast  amidst 
the  heathen  devotees,  thirteen  native  women  in 
two  boats,  while  I  occupied  the  third.    All  the 
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women  did  excellent  work.  It  did  my  heart 
good  to  see  them  witness  for  Christ,  though  but 
a  handful  amongst  the  crowds.  It  is  a  bard 
trip,  and  ou  the  following  Stmday  many  of  the 
women  told  me  they  were  iu  bed  two  days  after 

In  Japan  the  societies  have  seven  missionaries, 
some  of  whom  are  fresh  arrivals,  while  one  lady 
has  given  thirteen  years  of  service  there.  'The 
stations  are  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  and  tbe 
ladies  are  occupied  with  girls'  schools  and  Bible 
instruction.  "All  the  ladies  regretted  that  our 
Society  had  not  been  more  aggressive  in  tbe 
matter  of  schools,  and  thought  it  a  great  pity 
that  we  had  not  a  single  boys'  school  in  the 
country."  (From  "Helping  Hand,"  January, 
1890.1 

The  fii'st  missionaries  of  the  societies,  lo  the 
Congo,  went  iu  1887.  Seven  are  on  the  field— 
at  LukuQgu  and  Palabala.  They  have  had  the 
experiences  of  pioneers.  "One  morning  they 
took  the  tent  down  beforel  got  my  hair  combed, 
and  when  1  lurned  round,  all  the  carriers  of  one 
caravan  were  drawn  up  In  a  circle,  watching 
me  with  awe-struck  faces.  I  believe  tliey  were 
afraid  of  my  hair.  I  am  the  only  woman  up 
country  with  long  hair." 

The  name  of  the  hill  on  which  their  house 
at  Palabala  was  built  meant  ' '  hill  of  death" — 
a  reminiscence  of  the  time  wlien  condemned 
witches  suHered  here;  but  in  the  new  slate  of 
tilings,  the  king,  though  not  a  good  man,  has 
'  to  have  the  name  changed,  "as  it  is 
,  iiill  of  death,  but  life.  '"^  One  of  the 
jm  whom  the  people  in  a  new 
place  at  Urst  ran  away,  stayed  a  few  days  among 
them,  and  "  Ihey  flocked  to  her  tent  to  bear 
more  of  the  '  wondeiful  words  of  life.'  When 
she  fli-st  read  God's  Word  lo  them  In  their  own 
language,  some  ran  screaming  away,  greatly 
alarmed  to  know  that  their  own  language  could 
be  talked  from  a  book.  They  had  never  heard 
such  a  thing  before.  They  plead  with  her  to 
remain  with  them,  and  teach  them." 

The  ladies  at  Lukungu  are  sheltering  the 
nucleus  of  a  girls'  home,  and  teaching  75  chil- 
dren  in  three  classes.  Some  of  the  hoys  have 
been  already  received  into  the  church. 

The  societies  support  Bible-women  in  France, 
Sweden,  and  Russia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Direct- 
ors in  December,  1389,  the  secretary  announced 
tbat  she  had  requests  "  for  ten  ladies  and 
sis  medical  missionaries,  all  of  which  must  wait 
until  a  deeper  consecration  in  our  churches  shall 
greatly  enlarge  our  resources." 

The  Woman's  Misaionaru  Society 
of  the  Free  Baptist  Church.— In  1873 
the  missionaries  of  this  church  in  India,  sadly 
weakened  by  sickness  and  death,  appealed  to 
the  women  at  home.  Before  they  called,  the 
answer  had  been  framed,  at  tbe  yearly  meeting 
held  iu  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire,  in  June, 
(hat  same  year.  They  had  met  in  convention 
and  organized  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
The  Board  selects  and  supports  its  own  mission- 
Homework  iscarriedon  among  the  freedmen 
at  Harper's  Ferry  and  on  the  froiilier. 

The  home  foi-ce  reported  in  December,  1889, 
was;  Auxiliaries,  373,  besidesabout  30 quarterly 
meetings  which  gave  no  report  of  auxiliaries. 
Receipts,  $B,686.57. 

Abroad. — The  Board  has  stations  at  Midna- 
pore,  and  Balasore,  near  Calcutta,  In^^  and 
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supports  four  mIssionarUs  m  full,  besides  aidiog 
other  ladies  sent  out  by  tlie  church . 

The  Sinclair  Orphanage  at  Biilasore  was  the 
gift  of  one  geotlenian  and  his  wife  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  shelters  about  forly  girls. 
There  is  also  a  daj«;bool  here  for  OInislian 
girls,  and  seven  Hindu  girls'  schools  .u  the  city 
and  its  suburbs.  Eleven  zenana  teachers  ai'e 
employed, 

Saveu  Bible-women  itinerate  through  the 
region  about  Balasore.  They  visited  1T8  vil- 
lages in  1888^9.  aud  Ihroughlhema  number  of 
woLiieu  havebeen  received  into  the  church.  As 
one  of  these  said,  it  was  "  the  love  in  the  hearts 
of  the  teachers"  that  first  led  her  to  thhik  about 
Chris tiauitj.  The  support  of  most  of  these 
Bihle-women  is  giveit  by  ttte  Indian  Female 
Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society  of 
Euglaad. 

A  large  ragged  school  is  located  at  llidiiapore, 
and  a  girls'  English  school;  while  Bible-women 
aud  7«iiaaa  visitation  are  features  at  this  slatiou. 

tFotnan'a  MissioHary  Union  Aux- 
iliary to  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion,— The  lirst  Woman's  Slission  "  '  "' 
were  organized  iu  1884.  They  were  < 
tional  only,  and  adopted  uo  comiu 
until  the  appoiutmeut  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, who  held  their  first  meeting  iu  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  1889.  The  societies  are  auxiliary  to 
both  the  Home  aod  Foreiga  Boards  of  the  Con- 
vention,  and    in   their   constitution  expressly 
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disclaim  "all  intention  of  iudepeudeut  action. 
In  their  "  plan  of  work"  tbey  recommend  rais- 
ing money  by  "  setting  apart  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  earnings  or  speadings,"  aud  "  deprecate 
the  employment  of  any  method  that  would  put 
the  cause  of  Christ  Ijefore  the  world  as  a 
beggar." 

The  beadijuarters  of  the  committee  are  at 
Baltimore.  Alar; land. 

The  constituency  are  in  twelve  Stales,  from 
which  a  total  of  1,259  societies  was  reported  Iu 
1888.  Aggregate  receipts  for  the  same  year 
were  |30, 773.69,  of  vrhich  *18,7Jfl,3B  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  foreign  field. 
There  are  600,000  women  In  this  church. 
While  the  committee  sends  out  no  misaion- 
ariea,  there  are  18  unmarried  ladiesin  the  foreiga 
service  of  thechurcb.  OF  these,  12  are  in  North, 
Central,  aud  Southern  Cliina;  5  in  Mexico,  and 
one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  society  In  Virginia  has 
also  undertaken  the  support  of  a  lady  mission, 
ary  in  Rome. 

Ths  societies  also  aid  work  of  the  Board  in 
Cuba  and  Africa;  and  a  new  mission  having 
been  lately  opened  in  Japan,  bauds  aud  young 
people  are  urged  to  support  a  missionary  in 
that  country. 

The  Committee,  true  to  their  position,  proffer 
no  reports  of  foreign  work,  whicli  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  annals  of  the  Board;  but 
publicalious  of  the  Board  admit  monthly  re- 
ports from  ttte  committee  to  tbeir  columns,  and 
the  ladies  publish  a  monthly  paiier,  "  The  Bap- 
tist Basket  "  at  Louisville  Ky  Price  oOcents. 
Woman'n  ExecutiteBoiird  Seventh- 
day  Baptitit  Church  Oigamzei  18«4. 
Headquarters  Milton  Wisconsin  Be-ides  the 
ordinary  officers  there  are  five  assotiational 
se<ietaries  The  Board  acts  (or  both  home 
and  foreign  missions 

Thi  (hurch  ha«  missim  work  m  China.  Ho|. 
laud  ani  n  ongst  the  Jews  and  the  Auxiliary 
Board  sent  out  itsfirst  missionary  In  November, 
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1889,  to  have  charge  of  school  work  In  Shane' 
hai.  Chiun. 

The  woman's  societies  are  not  fully  iu  run- 
ning order,  but  their  secretary  says  tbeir  woik 
"  has  already  proved  a  spiritual  EiJesslug  lo  us 
all." 

The  contributions  to  the  missionary  funil  iit 
the  church  for  1889  were  1734.76. 

ThelfotHan'itAuxUiarjftothe  Botifil 
of  MiasioHH  of  the  Protestant  Epixco 
pal  Church  of  the  U.  S.  of  America 
was  organized  by  order  of  the  Board  October, 
1871.  It  has  become  organized,  on  ecclesiastical 
lines,  into  diocesan  and  parochial  branches, 
each  responsible  only  to  its  own  bishop  or 
rector.  It  liatl  in  July,  1889.  54  diocesan 
branches,  10  of  which  are  in  missionary  juris- 
diclion.  There  are  1,000  lo  2,000  parochial, 
besides  juvenile,  branches. 

Officers  of  the  Auxiliary  are  called  together 
for  conference  montlity  at  headquarters,  21 
Bible  House,  New  York,  and  tiiennially,  with 
all  members  of  the  Auxiliary,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  General  Convention. 
At  the  last  triennial  meetingiu  New  Vork  City, 
October,  1889,  there  were  371  dclagales  present. 

The  Auxiliary  Is  constituted  for  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  misBions.  The  coiitributious  iu 
1889  for  foreign  missions  were  about  f  80,000, 
besides  boxes  vnlued  at  93.456. 

■'The  Spirit  of  Missions"  (publislie<l  at  the 
Bible  House,  New  York  City)  is  the  organ  of  the 
Board  of  .Missions,  and  devotes  a  department  to 
woman's  work.  ■'  The  Young  Christian  Sol 
dier "  is  for  the  juvenile  branches.  Besitles 
these,  "  The  Church  Mission  News"  is  unoffl 
cially  published  nioulhly  by  the  ladies  in  New 
York:  price,  30  cents.  Catechisms  upon  the 
missions  of  this  church  have  been  prepared  for 
instruction  of  (lie  children. 

The  Auxiliary  aims  to  aid  the  general  mission- 
ary work  of  the  church  through  the  support  of 
women  servinj;  as  missionaries,  scholarships  in 
foreign  and  Indian  mission  schools,  contribu 
lions  for  general  missions  (un  design  Bled) 
through  mite-boxes  and  regular  subacnptioiis, 
and  by  special  eflort  at  the  close  of  each  work- 
ingyear. 

This  church  is  represented  abrond  by  60 
ladies  In  all,  of  whom  81  are  unniamed. 
Twelve  of  these  have  been  sent  to  Japan  dur- 
ing 1887-1890.  Several  ladies  have  gone  out  at 
their  own  charges.  One  is  a  physician,  They 
are  connected  with  the  missions  of  Iheir  church 
in  Qreece,  West  Africa,  China,  and  Japan, 
1'hose  in  China  are  stationed  at  Shanghai.  Han 
kow,  and  Wuchang,  At  Shanghai  one  ladj 
leaches  English  classes  in  St.  John's  College  for 
boys,  and  another  witii  a  missionary's  wife 
cares  forun  orphanage  of  children  and  St, Mary's 
Hall,  a  school  for  giiis  who  are  received  yount, 
and  kept  in  training  sometimes  as  many  as  eight 
years  together. 

A  letter  written  from  them  at  Christmas-lime 
1888  said:  "  We  opened  the  new  building  for  St, 
Mary's  School,  which  has  just  been  completed. 
It  is  substantially  built,  much  more  roomy 
than  the  old  one,  and  a  palace  compared  with 
it."     Scholarships  are  $40  per  annum. 

^'he  Bridgman  Memorial  and  the  Emma 
Jones  Schools  are  both  aided  by  tiie  Auxiliiuy- 
and  there  are  also  many  day-schools  in  Shang- 
hai. At  Wuchang  the  Jane  Bohlcn  Memorial 
School  cared  for  fifteen  girls  in  1889.  In  this 
city.  Dr.  Marie  Haslep  (wrote  Bishop  Boone  iu 
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llie  autunm  of  1889),  "  besides  the  study  of  the 
laoguiige.  has  becu  icacbiug  mediciiiu  in  Eng- 
lisli  to  Tier  one  very  exceptional  pupil,  Misa 
Wong,  and  has  also  had  bcr  dispcnsaiy  open 
for  seveml  months  past,  and  seen  hundreds  of 
patients." 

The  ladles  in  Japan  live  in  Osaka  and  Tokyo. 
Al  Osaka  they  have  the  Woman's  Institute,  com- 
prising tliree  departments — a  primacy,  a  school 
for  giris,  and  womeu's  classes.  The  ladies 
teach  English  extensively  bei'e;  music  also,  and 
foreign  sewing.  There  is  interesliug  evange- 
listic work  in  Osaka,  ami  also  St.  Agnes  ScLool 
of  alKiut  fifty  house-pupils,  nearly  all  of  tliem 
Christians.  Six  were  baptised  and  eight  con- 
firmed in  1889.     Scholarships  are  $40. 

In  Tokyo  a  school  for  the  higher  classes 
was  opened  in  March,  188U,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  had  twenty  pupils.  The  din- 
ing-room is  ordered  in  foreim  style,  to  suit  the 
R rents  of  the  girls;  and  a  Sleinway  piano  has 
en  sent  them  hya  lady  of  Tarry  tow  n-on-the- 
Hiidsou. 

Several  ladies  are  connected  with  tlie  Cape 
Piilmiis  Mission.  West  Africa.  One  has  a  pri- 
mary scboul  of  al>(>ut  ninety  children  at  Cape 
Mount  and  has  organized  a  Ministering  League 
among  tliem. 

Tlie  litst  Sunday  of  1888  the  bishop  baptized 
24  persons  in  St,  Mark's  Church,  of  whoni  nine 
adults  and  four  children  were  the  fruits  of 
eHorlB  put  forth  by  the  Woman's  Auxilinry  of 
that  t^liurcii.  In  1889  occurred  the  thirtieth 
anuiverflry  of  the  Ladies'  Church  A'd  Society 
of  Triniiy  t'liurch,  Jlonrovia.  Their  contn- 
bnlluiia  for  the  year  were  ¥81S.63.  Tbe  Auxili- 
ary ting  receuily  put  up  n  new  building  for 
Hoffman  Institution  of  this  mission. 

Some  of  the  largest  gifts  made  through  the 
Auxiliary  have  been  in  behalf  of  missions  to 
tbe  North  Ametican  Indians.  Among  the  con- 
verted women  of  Soutli  Daliotn  many  societies 
have  been  formed,  nbicli  make  regular  and 
large  offerings  for  church  work,  and-  even  for 
foreign  missions. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Misatouary 
Society  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
CAlircA.— Tills  Society  was  organized  in  Bos- 
ton, May,  1889.  A  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  usual  officers  elected.  Responsibility 
for  tbe  conduct  of  business  rests  with  an  execu- 
tive committee,  which  has  met  regularly  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Society's  existence.  "The 
formation  of  auxiliaries  in  different  churcljes 
has  begun.  The  Society  will  co-operate  with 
the  general  council  committee  of  the  church  to 

Eut  forth  missionary  effort  for  some  particular 
eld,  which  may  be  chosen  by  the  council. 
it  is  announced  that  "one  of  the  younger 
clergy  of  the  church  has  consecrated  hirjseif, 
with  his  wife,  to  work  in  China,"  and  two 
ladies  from  western  parishes  have  gone  to  India. 
One  of  these  went  at  her  own  charges  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  she  is  engaged  in  evangelistic  work 
in  connection  with  the  Union  Society.  The 
other  is  a  zenana  missionary  at  Cnwn]iur,  and 
is  sustaioed  by  the  Young  People's  Conference. 
Both  these  ladies  have  received  aid  for  their 
work  from  tbe  Society,  and  s  grant  has  also 
been  made  for  a  training-school  In  Sierra  Leone, 
Africa.  About  f  1.500  in  all  is  accounted  for 
by  the  corresponding  secretary  in  her  report  for 
the  year.  "As  a  cbui'cli,"  she  says,  "wedare 
not  lag  behind  our  sister  churclies.  Though 
we  are  small  in  numbers  we  can  be  great  in 


The  Woman'it  Missionary  Aseocia- 
tioH  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

was  organized  in  1875  It  is  under  direcllon 
of  General  Conference,  and  submits  quadren- 
nial reports  to  that  body.  Business  is  directed 
by  a  Board  of  Managers,  composed  of  delegates 
elected  annually  by  the  Conference  branches. 
Branches  hold  annual  meetings;  local  socie- 
ties and  children's  bands  meet  quarterly.  The 
home  force  in  1890  was:  Branch  societies,  44; 
membership,  about  10,000;  income  for  1889-90, 
$13,230.90.  The  "  Woman's  Evangel "  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Dayton.  O.      Piice,  60  cents. 

The  first  work  abroad  was  undertaken  in 
Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  where  the  General 
Board  had  been  operating  for  year;,  but,  by 
their  advice,  in  a  new  and  unbroken  field.  The 
station  was  located  at  Itolofunk  on  the  Bompeh 
lUver,  and  a  single  lady  was  the  pioneer  in 
1877.  She  held  religious  services  and  opened 
two  schools.  Her  successor,  another  lady, 
doubled  the  number  of  schools  and  superin- 
tended building  a  bouse.  Uotofunk  was  a 
slave-traders'  station  when  the  mission  waa 
opened,  but  ceased  to  be  witbin  five  yeai-s after. 

In  1883  a  man  and  his  wife  were  sent  to  the 
lonely  station,  and  others  followed  in  1887. 

Matlve  chiefs  made  grants  of  limd  to  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  buildings  which  have  been 
erected,  with  other  improvements,  give  the 
property  a  present  valuation  of  fl5,00f). 

In  1888  tbe  Mary  Sowers  Home  for  Girls  was 
completed  at  an  expense  of  |;3,000.  It  is  a 
substantial  building,  and  attracts  a  great  deal 
of  atteniioa  in  those  parts.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  pupils,  wbo  are  taught  to  wash, 
bake,  cook,  and  eveiy thing  pertaining  to  house- 
keeping, besides  their  school-training. 

Wars  and  pestilence  have  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  mission,  and  in  1888  it  became 
necessary  for  such  reasons  to  consolidate  all  tbe 
schools  outade  of  Rotofuuk  at  Bompeh.  This 
school  Is  fortuoale  in  having  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Bisiiop  Crowther 
of  the  Nigel'.  The  number  of  full  communi- 
cants ben-  at  tbe  opening  of  1889  was  37;  seek- 
ers, 818.  Three  Sunday-schools  had  156  pupils 
enrolled, 

Itincraling  is  done,  under  direction  of  the 
missionaries,  by  converts  who  go  two  by  two 
through  the  coiintiy,  preaching  and  singing 
gospel  songs,  reaching  many  towns  iu  a  single 

A  mission  to  the  Chinese  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  assumed  in  1882.  In  1884  property  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  J8,0O0.  in  1888  there 
were  73 converts  brouglit  intocburch-n; 
sliip  out  of  about  600  who  had  received  ii 
tion.  Pupils  have  paid  J2.700  for  li 
for  church  purposes  over  f  760. 

Tlie  interest  of  these  converted  Chinamen  for 
their  people  led  the  AssociaLion  to  project  a 
mission  lo  China,  and  in  1889  the  missionary 
from  Portland,  accompanied  by  two  young 
ladies  and  a  Chinese  assistant,  sailed  forCanton 
to  locate  a.  mission  in  some  destitute  part  of  that 
province. 

The  entire  foreign  force  representing  the 
Association  is:  American  missionaries.  10;  na- 
tive assistants,  18;  church-membership,  1,484. 

Christian  Woman's  Soard  of  Mis- 
sions  (Disciples).— Several  local   societies 
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connection  with  the  Oeueral  Couveoi 
cinnati,  O.,  in  1874,  and  resulted  iutLe  wgaaiza- 
lion  of  the  "  Christian  Womiio's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions." "Headquarters  were  lociile:!  tit  Indian- 
apolis. Itid.,  and  the  general  olttcersL'liosKu  witli 
reference  to  that  vicinity." 

Tlie  annual  cooTeutioa  has  ncvur  heeu  held 
east  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  munagement  is  in 
the  handsot  an  executive  committee.  Twenlj- 
uine  Slates  furnish  auxiliaries  to  the  Board. 

Ever  since  1884,  bauds  of  children  have  been 
organized,  under  the  name  of  "Little  Builders 
of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  llissiona," 
and  to  them  is  assigned  erection  of  chapels,  mis- 
sion homes,  and  the  like.  The  Board  is  con- 
stituted for  bolh  home  and  foreign  mKsions. 
The  contributions  of  the  first  year  amounted  to 
|1,000.  In  1890  they  were  #45,166.H1,  ot«l]ich 
about  one  thiid  was  expended  upon  foreign 
missIoDS. 

The  home  force  reported  at  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual meeting,  October,  1890,  was:  Auxiliaries, 
883.  a  gain  of  158  dnring  the  year;  member- 
ship, 15,000;  young  people's  societies,  49;  mis- 
sion bands,  380. 

"Missionary  Tidings"  is  published  monthly 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Price,  SO  cents. 

Home  work  of  the  Board  is  carried  on  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Tlie  first  uudertakiug  abroad  was  the  revival 
of  the  Jamaica  Allssion.  which  had  fallen  into 
decay.  The  Board  sustains  five  men  in  Ja- 
maica, with  day-schools,  Sunday-schools,  and 
cliurches  having  a  membershi])  oE  over  13,000. 
Their  property  is  valued  at  about  $20,000. 

A  mission  lo  India  was  begun  in  co-operation 
with  the  Church  "ForeiFu  Society"in  1883. 
Three  stations  are  occupied  in  the  Bilaspur  dis- 
trict in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Four  mission- 
ary ladies  are  in  this  field,  two  of  whom  are  phy- 
Biclani,  Anew  bungalow  for  the  ladies  was  built 
in  1889.  They  have  an  orphanage  in  charge, 
Sunday-schools,  a  school  which  opened  with  31 
girls  in  October,  1S89,  and  zenana  visiting.  The 
event  of  1889  was  the  opening  of  a  medical  mis- 
sion in  Biiaspur,  Two  women  physicians  who 
went  for  that  purpose,  although  cLieUy  occupied 
with  studying  the  language,  gave  out  1,000 
prescriptions  during  the  first  two  months  after 
their  arrival.  They  ask  for  a  hospital,  and  tlie 
$6,000  proposed  tor  that  object  was  nearly 
raised  in  1890. 

A  second  "  Woman's  Board  for  Foi'eign  Mis- 
sions" of  this  Church  is  alsoreporwd  from  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Itsspecilic  workis  the  support 
of  Blblc-women  in  connection  with  a  mission  iu 
Japan,  undertaken  by  the  convention  iu  188'!. 

tVoman's  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
gionaru  Society  of  the  Ltitheran 
Church, — The  first  Impulse  toward  united 
woman's  missionary  work  in  this  churcli  was 
given  by  a  Sweiiisn  pastor  in  1874,  when  he 
urj;ed  upon  two  Lutheran  women  to  take  the 
initialiveiu  organizing  such  a  society.  Ajear 
or  two  later  a  letter  in  (he  ' '  Lutheran  Evange- 
list" called  attention  lo  the  desire  of  an  eminently 
fit  young  woman  to  go  out  as  a  missionary,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Missiiitiary  Board  of 
the  church  had  no  money  to  send  her.  Inquiry 
revealed  that  several  woitliy  women  had  been 
refused  the  same  request  tor  the  same  reasmi. 
Women  now  began  in  earnest  to  consider  their 
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duij-in  the  matter.  They  were  blocked,  as 
their  first  president  afterwards  expix'ssed  it,  by 
' '  a  difiiculty  so  perverse  as  to  seem  amusiug  in 
retrospect."  "We  could  gain  no  footing  iu  ihe 
churches  unless  we  were  willing  to  becomeauxll- 
iar}'  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  as  well  as  the 
Foreign,  anil  the  Home  Mission  Board  did  not 
feel  justitled  In  suggesting  any  work  for  us." 

In  18T7  General  Synod  appointed  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  to  forward  the  orgunizaiiun  of  such 
a  society.  They  called  ii  woman's  missionarj" 
conveution  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  June,  1819,  nud 
in  "a  spirit  of  unity  and  barniun^'  of  devotion 
to  the  work  in  hand,  with  an  irresistible  convic- 
tion that  we  were  called  to  a  life  service,"  the 
largeassemblyof  women,  encouraged  by '"many 
well-wishing  pastors,"  launched  the  Woman's 
Missionary  (iociely. 

The  maungement  is  in  the  bauds  of  the  church 
officers,  ana  an  executive  committee  ol  thir- 
teen ladies,  nearly  all  of  whom  live  in  Spriug- 
tield.  Ohio.  A  general  convention  is  held  every 
two  vfars.  at  which  all  societies  are  represeuteil 
by  delegates.  Synodicnl  societies  meet  every 
year;  auxiliaries  monthly. 

At  the  convention  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
1889.  the  secreiaiT  reported  20  synoilical  soci- 
eiii-s.  !M)T  auxiliaries  13,801  members.  Coniri 
butioiis,  $32,331.35.  As  this  was  the  tenth 
year  in  the  hlHlorv  of  the  Society,  Ibank'Offerings 
wei-e  invited,  wliicli  adiled  over  $6,000  to  the 
amount  reported  by  the  ti-easurcr.  There  are 
about  9V0  cun^regalions  in  which  is  no  auxiliary. 


direction  of  the  Indies. 

The  Liternlure  Committee  of  seven  ladies 
reside  in  Baliimore.  They  publish  tracts,  and 
"Mission  Studies,"  a  quarterly,  containing  read- 
ings on  the  subject  of  study  for  each  month. 

Abroad. — The  first  mis^onary  was  sent  out 
iu  1880.  The  four  now  sustained  by  the  Soci- 
ety, one  of  them  a  physician,  are  all  m  Gunlur, 
Madras  presidency.  India.  The  Lutheran 
Church  founded  a  mlssiou  here  in  1843. 

There  are  16  high-caste  Hindu  schools  here, 
with  700  to  800  girls  In  them.  An  industrial- 
school  for  Mohammedan  girls  was  opened  in 
1888,  and  a  fo«/ii  department,  having  80  women, 
added  (he  following  year.  The  day-schoiils 
aie  not  confined  to  Gunlur.  but  spread  into  the 
surrounding  district.  Lastly  there  isa  iKmrding- 
school.  accommodating  about  40,  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  Christian  convene.  The  pupils  are  sup- 
ported frani  America  at  a  cost  of  $25  per  year. 
"All  the  work  of  the  school,  cookmg,  carrj'ing 
water,  cleaning,  sewing,  is  done  liy  them. 
nicy  are  given  a  gooil  common  educnlion, 
and  osmucli  knowledge  of  Bible  truth  lis  possi- 
ble. We  do  not  cliiintte  llic  fooil,  d^e^s  or 
habits  of  life  of  these  girK  except  when  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  morality  or  health.  Tlivy 
live  on  rice  and  curry  in  the  distrirt.  In  school 
we  give  lh<'m  rice  and  curry,  or  eholiwm  (a  sort 
of  giain)  and  curry.  Wc  do  not  Anglicise  their 
dress.  They  eat  with  their  linnds,  silling  on 
the  fiiwr,  but  tlii-y  sit  in  an  iirdcrly  niw,  and 
the  older  ones  take  lunis  in  asking  a  lih  ssing. 

Zenana  belpers  lo  the  numlierof  14  hare  lieen 
employed.  The  pbyKii'itin  cf  the  mission,  after 
six  years'  labor,!-'  on  lurlough,  but  her  return 
is  hoped  for  by  thfi  Society  and  by  tlii>  people 
of  Guntur,  whose  confidence  she  won  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  report  for  her  last  year 
abroad  is  as  follows  :  Number  of  patients  treat- 
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3,1'?5;  number  of  patieots 
treated  at  their  homes,  303;  number  of  atlfind- 
Ancea  at  dispun varies,  7.081 ;  number  of  viuts 
at  homes,  1,395:  number  of  prescriptions  com- 
pounded, 11,211.  The  Society  raised  funds  lo 
build  a  hospiial  in  1S90. 

A  request  for  a  matron  from  the  mission 
house  at  Muhlenberg,  Africa,  will  be  granted  as 
eoon  as  the  Society  cau  find  a  suitable  person. 

Woman's  Hoard  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Association  of  North  America 
(German  Churches).— In  the  year  1889,  when 
the  Evangelical  Association  numbered  but  8,000 
members,  a  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was 
organized  in  the  city  of  Philadelpiiia,  Pa., 
numbering  80  members,  who  met  once  a  week 
for  work  and  prayer;  from  that  time  on,  women 
of  the  Association  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  mission  work  of  the  churcb. 

lu  1876,  when  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
Association  went  to  Japan,  there  went  with  them 
the  awakened  sympattiy  of  the  entire  church; 
and  women  especially  felt  a  new  inspiration 
for  missions,  since  two  ladies  were  oF  the  party. 

In  1878  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Missions  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  permission 
to  organize  a  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  8o- 
■ciety.  The  Board  deprecated  organization  for 
one  branch  of  church  work,  and  said,  "We 
cannot  comply  with  this  request." 

In  1880  another  petition,  sent  up  from  Lind- 
eaj-,  Ohio,  met  with  a  partial  '^"'  """ 


appeal  throughout  the  church. 

These  efforts  resulted  in  forty 
1883.  The  same  year  a  woman's  convention  was 
called,  and  for  the  third  time  the  Board  was  pe- 
titioned to  allow  a  general  woman's  society. 
Permission  was  now  granted  on  condition  :  (tt) 
That  all  local  Societies  be  under  supervision  of 
a  preacher.  (S)  That  the  Society  be  ausiliaiy  to 
tiie  Board  of  Missions,  and  submit  its  proceed- 
ing to  that  body. 

In  1889  its  home  force  was :  Ausiliaries,  about 
135;  membership,  2,400;  receipts,  12.187.67. 

"The  Missionary  Messenger"  conlaina  a  Wom- 
an's Work  department.  Published  monthly  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Price,  a5c. 

For  a  time  a  missionary  was  supported  in 
Japan,  but  at  present  the  Society  reports  none 

Canada. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Presbj/terian  Church  in 
Canada.  Organized  1878.  Western  Divis 
ion;  Headquarters,  Toronto.  Eaalern  Division 
Headquarters,  Halifax.  Montreal  Women  s 
Missionary  Society.     Organized  1882, 

Definite  interest  in  woman's  foreign  mission 
worit  began  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
ada  in  1874,  when  two  ladies  offered  themselves 
lor  service  in  India.  The  church  not  having  at 
that  time  an  established  mission  in  India,  these 
ladies  were  temporarily  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  near  Futtehgurh,  though  supported 
by  Canadian  funds. 

In  April,  1877,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee  of  the  church,  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Woman's  Society  was  formed, 
with  a  membership  of  60.  During  the  first 
year  18  auxiliaries  and  8  mission  bands  were 
organized,  which  in  the  second  year  were  In- 
creased to  28  auxiliaries  and  6  bands.    The  re- 
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port  for  1890  gives  the  numerical  strength  as 
follows :  Presbyterial  societies,  39;  auxiliaries, 
437:  m  iesion  bands,  I'iC;  total  nxmlersip, 
15.313. 

The  flrsi   presbyterial    society  was  formed  in 


posed  of  13  auxiliariea  in  the  far  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, "rbe  Society  aims  to  establish  a  branch 
in  every  Presbyterian  congregation  throughout 
the  land. 

The  ofllerings  since  Ihe  beginning  have  been, 
speaking  loughly.  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eiglit,  l«u,  thirteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-five,  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars,  and 
in  1890  831,999.38,  These  sums,  however,  are 
bula  fajut  indication  of  the  realsrowth  of  the 
organization  or  its  direct  results  for  good  to  the 
church. 

Abroad.— The  Society  sustains  twelve  mission- 
aries, of  whom  two  are  physicians  (and  alt  but 
two  in  Central  India),  besides  missionaries' 
wives.  Four  ladies  went  out  in  1889.  Seven 
missionaries  are  also  on  the  Indian  i-eserves  in 
the  Northwest. 

The  Eastern  Division  has  a  constituency 
of,  auxiliaries,  91;  mission  bands,  35,  and  con- 
tributed in  1889  $4,290.  The  Society  has  six 
missionaries  in  the  field. 

The  Montreal  Society  is  successor  of  the 
"  Ladies'  French  Evangelization  Society,"  and 
conducts  city  mission  work,  French  evangeli- 
zation, and  aids  foreign  missions.  Its  income 
for  1889-00  was  ^1,615,  of  which  $700  was  de- 
voted lo  city  missions. 

The  hidlt  of  the  revenue  of  these  societies 
is  obtained  from  voluntary  offerings  made 
through  envelopes  and  mite-chests.  "  In  few 
cases  are  'sales  'or  entertainments  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  raising  money.  Collecting  is  not  in- 
cluded in  our  methods."  The  publications  of 
the  societies  are  leaflets,  and  a  monthly  letter 
Qimposed  of  letters  from  missionaries;  notices 
from  the  Board  of  Management  to  the  branches, 
and  items  of  special  interest  to  members.  The 
Eastern  and  Western  Divisions  are  strictly  aux- 
iliary to  the  Assembly's  Foi-eign  Missions  Com- 
mittee aud  co-operale  with  them  among  the 
Indians  of  13  reserves  in  the  Northwest  and 
Manitoba  in  the  West  Indies,  Britisb  Ouiana. 
China  India  and  tbe  New  Hebrides. 

Indian  Reserves.— Connected  with  this  oldest 
missionary  work  of  Ihe  church  are  five  indus- 
trial and  boarding  schools,  aud  two  smaller 
school"  m  which  day-pupils  are  received; 
all  laigely  supported  by  tbe  societies.  The 
girls  m  these  schools  learn  to  knit,  sew, 
cook  bake  bread,  aud  do  all  kinds  of  house- 
hold work  In  one,  every  girl  ovei-  eight 
years  of  age  wears  stockings  of  lier  own  knit- 
ting, and  every  girl  of  sisleen  is  required  to 
make  each  year  a  suit  of  clothes  for  herself 
and  one  for  her  brother.  The  children  also 
show  great  aptitude  for  music. 

Sending  bales  of  half-worn  or  new  clothing 
to  these  reserves  has  constituted  an  important 
factor  in  the  work  of  tlie  societies  for  several 
years.  Without  this  aid  the  schools  could  not 
have  been  carried  on,  as  (he  Indians  are  miser- 
ably poor.  The  supplies  are  designed  chiefly 
for  children  at  tiie  schools,  and  for  the  aged, 
feeble,  and  sick. 

Central  India.— Since  1877  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Society  has  sent  twelve  single 
'"'■""  '"   '""'"    "'  """" re  still-to  the 


ladies  to  India,  of  whom  ten  i 
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service.     Two  of  them  have  gone  (tislioctively 
for  zenana  work. 

Five  large  centres  are  occupied, — Indore, 
MLow,  Rutlain,  Neemiicb,  and  Ljjain,— all  lo- 
calfid  under  the  goveninieul  ot  native  princes, 
with  British  garrisons  of  occiipaCiun. 

Medical  work  at  ludore,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Slizabetb  Beattiu  and  Dr.  Itlarion  Oliver,  has 
been  most  successful.  lu  1889  they  trealed 
16,6T8  out-pftlieuts  tmd  67  in-patienis,  besides 
1,193  bouse-visils  paid.  A  disjienssry  has 
been  esiablisheil,  and  a  temporary  hospital, 
wbich  ia  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  perniiineut 
one.  There  are  schools  at  all  tbe  stations,  and 
where  a  regular  lady  missiouaiy  is  not  availa- 
ble, wives  of  the  missionaries  have  collected 
the  children  aud  taught  them  very  efficienily. 
A  deposit  siifflcicQi  (o  cover  ihe  cost  ot  erectiog 
a  girls'  board iug-schoul  stands  to  Ihe  credit  of 
Ihe  W.  F.  M.  S.",  lo  be  applied  as  soon  as  local 
conditions  are  favorable  to  begin. 

China. — A  handsome  and  complete  girls' 
school-btilldiDg  was  erected  in  Tamsni,  For- 
mosa, in  \SSi.  It  is  under  the  luauagement  of 
the  wife  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Mackay,  missionary  ot 
tbe  CanadiiiQ  Church  in  Formosa,  uud  herself  a 
Chinese  woman. 

In  HoDan,  North  China,  it  is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish hospitals  at  two  ceuires.  and  two  trained 
nurses  were  sent  out  from  Toronto  in  1889 

Trinidad.— Mission  work  is  conducted  in 
Trinidad  among  Blndu  coolies,  of  whom  there 
are  about  60,0tKI  on  Ihe  island.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  education,  and  Ibe  schools  have 
been  a  great  means  of  good.  Daily  attendance 
ot  children  is  now  verging  upon  2,000.  This 
mission  belongs  more  especially  to  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Church,  as  does  also 
tbe  InlerestiDg  field  of  the 

New  Hebrides.  — Women  have  borne  a  heroic 
share  in  the  fortunes  of  Ibis  mission,  and  one 
was  martyred  with  ber  husband.  No  single 
ladies  have  been  sent  here,  but  Ihe  Society  has 
three  married  ladies  at  the  islands. 

Woma7i'g  Boards  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Canada.— Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  Ontario;  organized  18'^. 
Women's  Foreign  Mission  Society  ot  Eastern 
Ontario  and  Quebec;  organized  1876.  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Union  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces; organized  1870. 

The  Ontario  Society  is  the  largest  of  these, 
comprising  in  itself  13  associational  societies 
and  about  250  circles  and  bands. 

The  "  Union"  was  formed  in  1883,  by  com- 
bining aid  societies  ot  thirteen  years'  standing 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  At  first  few  in  numbei's, 
banded  together  to  support  one  sister  who  de- 
sired 10  carry  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer  to 
the  perishing  heathen,  they  found  that  union 
has  strength,  and  have  hud  the  joy  ot  help- 
ing a  large  number  of  ladies  in  the  woric 
in  the  foreign  field,  while  their  conlribn- 
tions  have  also  secured  some  most  valuable 
buildings.  It  is  constituted  for  both  home 
and  foreign  mission  work.  Both  societies 
and  the  Union  act  in  direct  connection 
with  their  general  church  boards,  to  whose 
treasurers  their  funds  are  sent.  The  receipts 
reported  for  the  year  ending  October,  1889, 
were,  respectively:  Onlario  Society,  #4,924.36; 
E.  Ontario  and  Quebec  Society,  tl,355.90; 
SUrilime  Union  (for  foreign  missions),  |3,500.00. 
Total,  $9,880.26. 
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These  organ imit tons  are  represented  by  "The 
Canadian  Slissionary  Link,"  a  self- sup  [porting 
monthly  jiaper  published  at  Toronto;  price,  35 

Abroiid— There  are  ten  unmarried  hidies  re- 
presenting these  societies,  of  whom  three  ncnt 
out  in  1889.  One  is  a  tnuned  nurse,  and  tbti-e 
is  loud  call  for  a  woman  physician.  There  are, 
besides,  several  misstoi|ary  wives,  who  are  ac- 
tively in  chaij^of  regulardepartmentsof  work. 

The  foreign  held  of  this  chureh  is  entii-ely 
among  the  'Tvlugiis  of  the  Madras  presidency, 
India.  The  oldest  station  is  Cocanada,  where 
woman's  work  is  developing   in  several  direc- 

One  lady  has  charge  of  the  boarding-school 
for  Christian  girls.  The  tuition  fee  is  four  annas 
a  monlh.  The  recoixlsof  the  school  show  that, 
of  former  pupils,  llarewivesofTeliigupasiors, 
6  are  teachers,  lisa  Bible-woman.  One  mission- 
ary devotes  herself  to  the  Bible  dcpartmi'nt,num' 
tiering  73  toung  men,  in  Samulcotta  Seminary, 
besides  iloing  evangelistic  work  in  vacations. 

Instead  of  99  zenanas  on  the  visiting  list  at 
the  beginning  of  1889,  there  were  133  in  August 
ot  the  same  year;  14  villages  had  been  vidicd 
during  tbe  year,  and  1,955  visits  made  in  all. 
Among  the  mission  buildings  in  Cocanada  are  a 
Zenana  Home,  and  a  Uest  House  formissicn- 
aries  coming  from  out-stations  for  medical 
treatment. 

The  second  station  of  this  mission  was  Tuni, 
"dark  as  night."  and  '40  miles  fi-om  English 
faces  and  comforts."  There  is  a  girls'  board- 
ing-school here,  ot  which  the  brief  report  runs 
as  follows:  "  Opened  August  Isl,  1889,  with  13 
boai'ders.  big  and  little,  all  glad  to  come  and 
anxious  to  learn.  The  little  school-house,  ready 
lo  receive  the  classes,  while  Ihe  shady  church 
veranda  affords  a  good  place  for  beginners  to 
tiace  their  letters  in  tbe  sand;  3  leachers,  and 
an  old  lady  io  cara  for  them  when  out  of 
school.  Bible  lessons,  overseeing  sewing- classes, 
and  a  great  many  smaller  bul  not  less  im- 
portant tasks  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  missionary; 
bul  It  Is  a  pleasure  lo  be  busy  with  such  neat 
little  black-eyed  ^irls,  who  wear  little  skirts 
right  down  to  their  loes,  and  sit  on  tbe  floor  " 
Altidu,  75  miles  southwest  from  Corannda, 
was  opened  in  1881:  but  ladies  have  been  here 
so  little,  that  in  1889.  as  one  walked  the  streets, 
it  was  discussed  on  the  verandas  whether  she 
were  "man  or  woman."  A  school  for  girls, 
and  evangelistic  efforts,  will  soon  enlighten  the 
Akidu  people  in  new  directions. 

Pour  stations  belong  to  the  Board  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  viz.,Bobbili,  Bimlipalam, 
Chicncole,  and  Vizianagram.  The  purchase  of 
the  latter  property  from  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  was  the  financial  event  of  1889. 
Two  thirds  of  Ihe  cost  was  paid  by  the  Woman's 
Union.  The  features  of  each  station  are  much 
alike.  Day-school  and  Sunday-school  sn|ier- 
vising,  taking  children  into  their  families,  Visit- 
ing from  house  to  house  and  touring  with  their 
husbands,  are  all  done  by  the  married  ladies. 
A  young  lady  at  BImlipatam  went  on  a  lour  of 
63darsinihe  summer  of  1889,  travelling  ii 


pupils.  In  51}  villages,  reached  from  five 
centres,  she  preached  and  sang  the  gospel  lo 
tbe  women,  whom  she  found  more  accessible 
than  in  the  towns.  Another  yriung  lad)'  at 
Cbicacole   reports  touring  among  30  villages. 
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and  superintends  7  Bible-women,  wlio  make 
over  3,0110  viaita  aununlly,  aud  went  steadfastly 
on  their  way  througli  the  last  choleia  season. 

The  Woman's  Missitmary  Society 
of  the  Methodist-  Church  in  Canatla, 
— Through  the  recommendation  of  llie  General 
Coofereuee  of  1878,  and  after  some  prellminnry 
steps,  this  tkiciety  waa  or|;anizcd  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  November,  1881.  There  had  pre- 
viously exiated  in  Montreal  a  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion for  the  Evangel izalion  of  the  French,  which 
subsequently  united  with  this  Society,  their 
work  being  incorpomted  with  its  other  plans. 

The  administration  is  vested  in  the  general 
officers  of  the  Society  and  the  boai'd  of  man- 
agers, cousisting  of  the  president  and  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  delegates  from  each 
branch.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  Society  is 
that  (be  funds  are  gathered  one  year  and  dis- 
buL-sed  ilie  following.  While  in  frequent  con- 
sultation with  the  parent  missionary  society  of 
the  church,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  it,  the 
ladies   remit   money   directly    to    their   own 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  (1833).  reports 
were  received  from  30  auxiliaries,  showing  a 
memberaliipof  nearly  800,  with 34 life-members, 
aud  an  Income  of  $-J.U16.78. 

In  October,  1889.  there  were  imported  324 
auxiliaries,  with  about  5,000  members,  and  78 
missionary  bands.  The  Income  for  the  year 
was  133.306.28 

Auxiliaries  exist  from  St.  John's,  Newfound, 
land,  to  Vicloria.  British  Columbia,  stretching 
across  the  continent. 

Japan. — The  only  forei.irn  field  occupied  is 
Japan,  the  missionaiies  there  having  sent  a  re- 
quest for  ladies  to  coine  to  their  help,  even  he- 
fore  the  Society  was  formed.  The  first  repre- 
sentative landed  in  Japan,  December,  1883.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  a  school  for  girls 
would  contribute  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
success  of  the  mission,  and  accordinglj'  she 
opened  one  in  Tokyo  in  1884.  In  1885  the 
school  was  strengthened  by  a  second  teacher. 
The  building  facilities  have  been  repeatedly 
improved.  The  present  accommodation  limits 
the  number  to  13U  boarfers,  and  100  day-pupils. 
The  fees  pay  expenses  outside  of  missionaries' 
salaries,  only  six  girls  being  supported  by  the 
Society. 

Over  one  hundred  pupils  aud  some  of  the 
Japanese  teachers  have  been  converted,  and 
some  of  them  have  in  turn  led  iheir  friends  to 
Christ.  The  general  secretary  of  the  parent 
Society  after  a  trip  to  Japan  reported  this  as 
"one  of  the  very  best  mission  schools  in  the 
country,"  and  an  American  lady  has  called  it 
"  a  mode!  institution. " 

Another  branch  of  work  in  Tokyo  is  that  of 
training  and  employing  Bible-women  under 
supervision  of  Japanese  pastors.  Seven  ear- 
nest women  are  thus  occupied.  A  school  was 
opened  in  1887  in  Shidzuolta,  Japanese  gen- 
tlemen providing  the  building  and  assuming 
the  run  ntng  expenses,  the  Society  being  respon- 
sible only  for  salaries  of  the  ladies  in  charge. 
This  city  ia  in  a  piflvince  of  over  a  million  of 
people,  and  baa  been  occupied  by  no  other 
church  than  the  Methodist  of  Canada.  The 
same  may  he  said  of  the  province  of  which 
Kofii  is  the  chief  dty.  Here  another  school 
foi-  girls  has  just  been  opened.     The  articles  of 
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The  Society  had  twelve  missionaries  in  active 
service  in  Japan  at  the  opening  of  1890. 

Fiencb  Work, — A  school  for  girls  has  been 
carried  on  since  1885  at  Actonvale,  amldat  the 
concentrated  Ko  man  ism  of  the  province  uf 
Quebec,  and  a  small  mission  school  also  in 
Montreal, 

A  special  effort  Is  being  made  in  connectiou 
with  the  French  Institute  erected  in  the  west 
end  of  Montreal  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls,  During  1890  there  were  43  pupils  [35 
male  and  18  female),  ranging  in  age  from  ten 

Indian  Work,^There  are  two  Indian  Homes 
to  which  the  Society  contributes:  the  one  at 
Port  Simpson.  British  Columbia;  che  other  near 
Mosley,  Northwest  Territory,  named  The  Mc- 
Dougall  Orphanage  and  Traiuing  Institution. 
Each  of  these  aheilera  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  children.  The  Society  has  also  put  up  a. 
fine  building  for  a  home  and  school  for  Indian 
cbildreu  at  Chi  I  liw  hack.  In  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia. 

Chinese  Work,— In  1877  a  rescue  work  for 
Chinese  girls  was  undertaken  at  Victoria.  Of 
nine  in  residenceio  thesummerof  1889,  six  gave 
evidepce  that  they  had  passed  from  death  to  life. 

"To  suramariae,"  says  the  secretary,  "we 
are  working  among  four  nationalities;  Japanese, 
French,  Indians,  and  Chinese.  Oui  funds  go 
to  nine  dlfllerent  homes  and  schools,  in  which 
we  have  eighteen  representatives,  besides  native 
teachers,  and  we  minister  to  over  four  hundred 
children." 

The  Woman's  Hoard  of  Missions 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
CanadavfAS  organized  in  1886,  and  constitu- 
ted for  both  home  and  foreign  missions. 

Id  188(1  it  reported:  auxiliaries,  38;  bands, 
11.  Receipts  for  previous  year  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, 11,381.66. 

The  Board  has  one  mlBsiouary  teaching  In 
Bombay  in  connection  with  the  A.  B.  0. 
F.  M.  They  have  also  contributed  tor  a  me- 
morial school-building  in  West  Central  Africa, 
where  the  early  deatli  of  one  of  their  ladles 
caused  heavy  mourning. 

The  Board  coiiperates  with  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  and  is  not 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Board,  although  Its 
missionaries  serve  under  that  charter.  One  of 
its  officers  writes  that  they  aim  "  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  woman's  work  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific." 

"The  Canadian  Independent,"  published 
monthly  at  Newmarket.  Ontario,  allows  a 
"  Woman's  Board  Column"  in  its  pages.  Price, 
|1,50  per  year. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Board  of  Diocesan,  Domestic,  and 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  was  organized  in 
1886.  In  1889  it  reported.  Diocesan  branches 
(of  which  the  largest  is  Toronto),  6;  Parish 
branches,  aboitt  800.  Total  receipts  for  the  pre- 
vious yeai-,  $18,67(1.81.  This  has  been  chlefiy 
expended  upon  domestic  missions. 

Diocesan  branches  hold  annual  meetings, 
and  the  first  triennial  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
was  held  in  Se])tember,  1889. 

The  Auxiliary  haa  one  missionary  among  the 
Black  feet  Indians, 

"  Tlie  Canadian  Church  Magazine  and  Mis- 
sion News,"  Hamilton,  Ontario,  devotes  a  space 
to  the  Auxiliary,     Price,  Jl.OO.     The  Toronto 
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brBOch  publishes  a  moDthly  letter  lea6et;  price, 
15  cents. 

Gheat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Coral  Missionary  Magazine  and 
Fund,  For  aiding  misstoas  ai  home  and 
abroad. 

BesidestbeSocietiesorganizedand  conducted 
by  women  primarily  iu  bobalf  of  women  and 
cbildren,  and  doiac  norli  wtiicb  would  be  no- 
body's work  sboulii  the  Society  witlid raw,  there 
are  other  valuable  missioniivy  orgauizatious 
whicb  equally  deserve  1o  be  recoiiled  in  this 
«onnectlou.  Some  of  these  are  not  strictly 
"societies;"  otheni  support  no  specific  mission- 
aries, but  help  societies  that  do:  others  are  either 
not  working  expi'essly  fur  women,  or  have  uot 
a  constituency  of  women. 

The  oldest  ol  tliese  admirable  Institutions 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Coral  Fund." 

The  foreign  work  of  this  association  is  in  con- 
nection witli  the  Church  Jlissiouary  Society, 
and  its  home  eSorls  in  aid  of  London  City 
Missions. 

The  "  Corai  Jfissionary  Magazine"  (first 
known  as  the  "Children's  Maeazine")  was 
founded  in  1838,  and  the  ■'Fund"  ten.  years 
later;  both  taking  their  name  from  the  corai 
]nsects,  wliicb  produce  useful  results  from  mul- 
tiplied small  efforts. 

The  association  has  raised  over  £40,000  from 
the  beginning,  its  average  income  at  the  present 
time  beiug  about  £1,000  aonualiy. 

The  "Fund"  is  under  trustees,  the  editor 
of  the  magazine  acting  as  treasurer,  and  con- 
ducting correspondence  with  mission  stations 
aided  by  it.  It  has  several  working  iHkrties  and 
otherco-helpers,  who  collect  subscriptions,  copy 
reports,  and  if  possible  pack  a  box  annually  for 
the  schools. 

The  chief  work  of  the  "Fund"  is  support 
of  cbildren  in  the  C.  M.  S.  schools  and  orphan- 
ages, and  thousands  have  been  maintained  by 
Ite  agency,  many  of  them  through  contribU' 
ttons  of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible-classes,  or 
the  proceeds  of  missionary  baskets  or  sales. 

Tne  Rsociation  has  always  been  ready  to  pro- 
vide some  special  want  of  a  station— a  magic 
lantern,  or  a  harmonium,  or  an  extra  catechist's 
salary;  and  repeatedly  it  has  come  to  the  rescue 
In  an  emergency.  Such  instances  were  the 
store  of  provisions  for  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee, 
when  only  one  uncertain  ship  a  year  brought 
hisaupplies;  therelicf  of  slaves  rescued  at  Frere- 
towu,  East  Africa:  and  of  famine  iu  India. 

The  Magaziue  is  publislied  monthly,  price 
Id.,  by  Wells.  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  London. 
A.  L.  O.  B.  is  one  of  the  many  contributors 
to  the  pages  of  its  flfty-three  volumes. 

The  Latlief^  Auxiliary  of  the  Wea- 
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Twelve  Bible-women  (al! 
in  India)  are  supported  by  the  British  anil 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Missionaries'  wives 
(about  40)  superintend  schools  and  visit  zenanas, 
but  without  salary. 

Medical  Woj'A.— Five mis^onaries are mcdiciil 
visitors,  and  some  of  these  are  full  physicians. 
One  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Sugden,  has  charge  of  n 
woman's  hospital  in  Hangkow,  China,  which 
having  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  was 
opened  amidst  much  rejoicing  at  tlie  close  of 
1888.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  in  Lon- 
don the  July  following,  a  gentleman  of  the 
mission  reported  that  Dr.  Sugden  "during  two 
and  a-half  years'  work  had  seen  over  13,000  pa- 
tients, and  visited  808  who  were  unable  to  at- 
tend the  dispeiisary.  There  had  never  been 
such  a  demand  on  auy  foreign  medical  man. 
Many  a  life  had  been  saved,  and  be  trusted 
many  a  soul.    People  came  teu,  twenty,  thirty. 


1  in  I 


:s  two  hundred,  miles  to  the 


the  chapel.  When  it  was  built  one  third  of  the 
space  was  allotted  to  the  women,  ali<i  tliat  was 
usually  nearly  empty.  Now  they  were  piisiiing 
the  men  out  of  their  places,  and  the  medical 
work  was  bringing  about  freer  access  to  the 
homes  of  the  people." 

There  are  also  hospitals  at  Itludras  and  In 
Uva,  Ceylon. 

Bducationat  Work. — The  Auxiliary  lias  con- 
nected with  its  missions  about  13,000  pupils  dis- 
tributed in  some  15  boarding-schools;  6  orphan- 
ages; 3S0  day-schools.  The  greater  number 
of  ptipils  are  in  India.  One  of  the  Wesloyan 
missionaries  iu  the  Madras  presidency  wrote  to 
the  Auxiliary  ("QuarIerlyPaper,"18o9,  p.  159); 

■■  In  every  Tlll«;e,  stde  by  Bide  with  the  boys'  school. 
Iwancagtrts' school.  Side  by  side  witJi  thr^  catechist 
sndboyB^Bchool-leacher  them  must  bean  Intelllfcvnt, 


In  the  Calcutla  district  are  34  schools  con- 
taining about  800  girls.  In  Mysore  there  are 
3,500  in  school.  At  Bangalore  about  50  house- 
pupils,  many  o(  them  small,  are  in  tlie  board- 
ing-school. The  missionary  says  ("Quarterly 
Paper,"  January,  1890): 

"  We  intend  lo  weed  out  ((iris  whose  trienda  pay  no 
fees,  thoutb  we  cannit  oF  course  turn  a»ay  ileslitnle 
chll<Ir«n  We  have  some  kIi'Is  who  have  been  in  achool 
tor  many  years,  and  for  whom  scarcely  anythine  has 
ever  been  paid  We  want  to  raise  the  scbool  and  tret 
LbetMrtlass  of  children.  I  hope  we  xhall  get  the  pa- 
eiits  to  supply  all  the  children's  olotlilne.    1  And  ihe 
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year  185M  in  response  to  appails  from  wives  of 
missionaries  in  India,  for  help  in  commencing 
and  carrying  on  schools  for  girls,  and  in  in- 
structing womeu.  It  is  managed  by  a  presi- 
deut  who  is  also  treasurer,  four  honorary  sec- 
retaries and  a,  committee  of  thirtjr  ladies.  The 
committee  works  in  harmony  with,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  direction  of,  the  Wes- 
lejan  Missionary  Society  of  England. 

The  home  force  Is  represented  by:  Auxiliaries, 
300    working-meetings,  150;  busy  bees,  8S. 

The  income  for  1889-00  was  £6,138  Ta.  Sd.— 
the  largest  i 


There  are  schools  In  Madras  City  (sometimes 
850  girls  In  S  schools),  in  Luckiiow,  Folzabad, 
Haldarabud,  Benares,  and  other  cities. 

I'he  Ceylon  Mission  is  also  strong  in  schools 
in  the  Jafiua,  Batticaloa  and  KaJmunai  districts 
in  the  north.  In  1889  there  wen;  1.470  boys  and 
853  girls  in  Kalmuimi  schools.  In  South  Ceylon 
there  are  large  schools  in  Colombo,  Uvii.  Kiindy, 
and  thuGalleaudMaloradistricts.  Anindiislrfid 
school  for  girls  at  Baduila  demands  low  fees. 

In  China  the  lack  ot  a  boarding-scliool  at 
Canton,  and  the  early  removal  of  pupils  at 
Hankow,  are  the  great  hindrances  to  be  over- 
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Africa.— The  niissioDH  in  Africa  are  at  Lagos, 
on  tbe  west  coast,  and  in  the  south.  In  the 
lalter  tliey  liave  large  schools  at  tliree  stations, 
anil  from  one  of  these,  Peddiu,  neiirly  20  day- 


Tlie  Auxiliary  also  aids  Wesleyan  missions  in' 
Syiia,  Italy,  auii  Spain, 

Ladies'  Asgodafion  for  the  2'ro- 
ination  of  Fetnale  Education  among 
the  Heathen,  In  connection  with  the  mis- 
sions of  tLc  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Organized  1865.— The  home  organiza- 
tioa  consists  of  a  committee  of  ladies  meeting 
monthly  at  19  Delahay  Street,  Loudon,  and 
Beveral  sub- committees.  The  constituency  fur- 
nish funds  through  hianch  associations.  The 
committee  ajipoint  a  lady  in  eacli  archdeaconry 
to  be  correspondent.  She  aids  Id  organizing 
branch  associations,  and  ti'ansmiis  their  collec- 
tions to  London.  There  are  73  correspondents. 
Funds  are  also  raised  by  sales  of  work,  which 
fs  tnmished  by  some  300  working  parlies.  By 
the  same  means  about  forty  valuable  boxes  are 
annually  sent  to  the  missions.  The  funds  are 
administered  by  a  committee  of  ladies  aided  by 
two  member.?  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
S.  P.  G.,  anil  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  income  of  the  Association  for  I&88  was 
£6,8.il- 

"  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  "  is  published 
monlLly  at  2  Paternoster  Buildings,  Loudon. 
Price,  Id. 

The  missions  are  in  India,  Burma,  Madagas- 
■car,  Sonlh  Africa,  and  Japan. 

The  force  abroad  Is  represented  by:  English 
missionaries,  61,  of  whom  12  are  honorary  (at 
their  own  cliarges);  foreign  assistants,  104; 
zenanu  pupils,  3,000;  schools,  18;  pupils  in 
flciiools,  l,2oO. 

The  oldest  and  strongest  mission  is  that  at 
Delhi,  in  the  Punjab.  The  forms  of  work 
here  carried  on  liy  the  Association  are:  Zenana 
missions  in  Delhi  and  seven  other  towns; 
Bible-women;  the  native  female  normal  school; 
the  European  normal  school;  tlie  industrial 
-school  (which  sometimes  supports  itself  by  em- 
broideiT);  the  Christian  girls'  boarding-school 
(£10  wdlcoverall  expenses  foragirl,  one  year); 
the  Itefuge  (for  womeu  of  all  relliHuns). 

The  industrial  school  is  for  Mohammedan 
women,  and  has  become  in  part  a  shop  as  well  as 
school.  The  Christian  girls'  school  has  about 
60  boarder.s.  An  American  visitor  there  thus 
describes  what  he  saw:  "We  entered  the  school 
by  surprise.  It  was  work-day.  Young  girls 
with  their  native  spinning-wheels  were  spinning 
tOltOD;  olhers  wei-e  sewing;  others,  larger  girls, 
were  cutting  out  and  making  garments  for  the 
boys'  boaraing-school.  The  lady  in  charge 
took  us  to  the  cook-rooms,  where  she  showed 
us  160  pounds  of  extra  fine  flour  that  the  girls 
hud  made  from  the  wheat  bought  in  the  bazaar." 
The  standard  of  the  school  includes  a  middle 
department  and  the  full  complement  of  eight 
classes,  TheMission  Report  says  of  it:  "There 
is  perhaps  no  more  useful  institution  in  the 

There  are  five  day-schools  in  Delhi,  two  for 
Mohammedans  and  three  for  Hindus. 

There  is  a  woman's  medical  mission  in  the 
Lahore  diocese,  having  two  centres.  The  one 
is  at  Delhi,  where  there  is  a  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary in  charge  of  a  medical  woman  and  het 
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The  in-patients  in  1888  numbered 
137,  and  the  total  number  of  patients  was  18,688. 

Ac  Kamal,  75  miles  north  of  Delhi,  is  the 
other  medical  centre,  with  dispensary  and  lying- 
in  hospital. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  the  Delhi  Mission 
appealed  forsix  English  women,  —  "  if  possible, 
those  having  private  means."  Two  were  par- 
ticularly called  Tor  to  establish  a  village  mission, 
and  two  for  a  girls' school  in  thetownof  Hissar. 
for  which  a  Hindu  gentleman  had  promised  to 
give  twenty  rupees  a  month  if  it  were  in  charge 
of  a  Christian  lady. 

Other  important  stations  in  India  are  in  the 
Calcutta  tlistrict.  Bombay  and  Madras  presi- 
dencies. In  all,  zenana  visiting  and  schools  are 
prosecuted.  In  the  city  of  Madras  about  90 
girls,  over  60  being  orphans,  are  cared  for  in  a 
boarding-school.  The  Lady  Napier  Caste  School 
at  Tanjore,  according  lo  a  late  report,  had  hut 
35  Brahman  girls  out  of  135  chdrtren,  so  that 
"  il  is  not  yet  patronized  by  the  class  for  Mhom 
it  was  Intendwi."  At  Tnchinopoly  there  has 
been  a  trainine-school  for  teachers  for  nine 
years-     In  the  Mabratta  country  there  are  100 

f'rls  in  ix>arding-scbooI  at  Abmednagar,  and  at 
olhapuT  400  hieh-CRSte  women  and  girls  in 
eight  schools,  ana  a  teachers'  training-class,  the 
fruit  of  six  years'  effort. 

Burma. — The  mission  has  schools  at  Ran- 
goon. Prome,  Moulmein,  Toungoo  (Karen). 

Madagascar.- Six  or  more  missionaries  are  on 
the  island.  At  the  capital  they  are  in  schools, 
where  "  it  is  so  difficult  lo  make  girls  that  have 
never  seen  a  train  or  even  a  carriage  understand 
geography."  At  Mahanoro,  a  child  said  she 
would  go  a  fortnight  without  food,  except  a 
little  dry  rico,  in  order  to  possess  a  doll. 

South  Africa. ^There  are  several  schools  for 
Kafir  children  at  Cape  Town,  Graham's  Town, 
and  Marilzburg;  and  in  1888  a  new  school  was 
opened  at  Durban  for  Indian  girls,  the  daugh- 
ters of  coolies  from  India,  who  have  come  in 
large  numbers  to  work  on  the  plantations  in 
Natal. 

Japan. — The  mission  has  two  ladies  at  Tokyo, 
and  a  third  at  Kobe. 

LadifS'  A«sociation  for  Support  of 
Zenana  Work  and  JSihle-^vomen  in 
India  in  connection  tvith  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society, — The  Association  was 
formed  in  1867  as  an  aujriMary  to  the  B.  M. 
Society,  but  is  independent  in  general  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  its  income.  The  home 
constituency  is  organized  into  auxiliaries  only  in 
rare  cases,  and  funds  are  obtained  by  means  of 
"collectors."  who  are  appointed  in  connection 
with  chapels  and  churches  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  solicit  from  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  income  for  1889  was  £9,641. 

"  Our  Indian  Sisters,"  a  quarterly  magazine, 
price  8d.,  and  leaflets,  may  be  obtained  from 
headquarters.  Furnival  Street,  Holborn,  London. 

An  annual  breakfast  meeting  is  held  in  Lou- 
don in  May,  where  gentlemen  are  invited  lo 

Abroad. — The  Association  has  nineteen  mis- 
sion stations,  all  in  India,  stretching  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Madras.  Its  missionary  staff  consisted 
in  1S89  of :  Lady  zenana  visitors,  42  ;  assistants, 
30;  native  Bible-women,  55;  native  school-teach- 
ers, 69,  About  60  schools  are  cared  lor,  with 
1,700  children.  About  700  zenanas  are  regu- 
visiled.  where  1,200  pupils  are  taught. 

The  largest  boarding-school,  of  60  girls,  is  at 
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Delhi,  where  Ibey  are  traiucl  locleao  and  grind 
Ihe  grain  daily,  as  well  aa  lo  such  habiis  of  study 
IhBt  some  of  ihern  have  excelled  in  the  meilical 
classes  ai  Agra.  There  are  also  several  purdah 
an<l  other  day  schools  at  Delhi. 

The  Rajghat  School  in  Benares  has  about  100 
children  (one  fourth  of  Ihem  boys)  Crom  Iwenty- 
one  distinct  cnsti's. 

Evangelistic  work  in  the  villages  is  the  branch 
of  mission  work  wLich  has  most  increased  of 
late.  During  the  cold  season  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries have  tented  for  weeks  together  id  the 
vicinity  of  their  city  stations,  and  moved  about 
within  reach  of  numerous  villages,  where,  in 
many  cases,  an  English  lady  has  not  been  seen 
before.  A  boat  has  been  built  at  Barisal.  for 
use  In  itinerating. 

Some  special  expenditures  in  1889  were:  Ihe 
purchase  of  a  piec-e  of  land  at  Delhi,  on  which 
a  hospital  for  women  and  children  has  since 
been  erected;  purchase  of  a  house  to  accommo- 
date the  lady  workers  in  Barisal;  houses  for 
Bible-women,  and  a  normal  school  in  Calcutta. 

Ladies'  Committee  of  the  London, 
Missionary  Society.  Organized  1875. — 
llie  constituency  of  the  Committee,  like  tliat  of 
the  Society  with  mbicli  it  co-operates,  ia  unde- 
nominational, but  largely;  derived  from  Ihe 
churches  of  the  Congrvgalional  order. 

The  secretary  of  the  Committee  thus  explains 
their  relnlion  to  the  Society:  "  Our  Committee 
ia  entirety  subject  to  control  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  wlio,  however,  ti-eat  us  with  full  con- 
sideration,  antl   almost   invariably  accept  and 

applylo  the  todies'  Committee,  and areselected 
by  them  and  "  recommended"  to  tlie  Society, 
and  altliough  the  Committee  does  not  disburse 
funds,  it  "  recommends"  grants. 

No  stated  meetings  are  held  in  London,  ex- 
cept the  annual  meeting  in  May,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  ladies;  but  "deputation  work  "  is 
done  throughout  the  year,  in  provincial  towns, 
in  connection  with  the  Society. 

The  total  contributions  received  in  1888-89 
were  £6,471  4s.  3d. 

The  Committee  publish  the  "Quarterly  News 
of  Woman's  Work."  Headquarters.  14  Blom- 
fleld  Street,  London,  E.  C.  Price,  4d.  Circu- 
lation. 10,000. 

The  force  abroad  is  represenlcd  by;  Mission- 
aries. 36.  besides  missionaries'  wives,  who  co- 
operate as  they  are  able;  girls' board ing-schools, 
6  or  more:  day-schools  for  girls,  133;  zenana 
pupiis,  more  than  3,000;  pupils  in  schools, 
about  8,000. 

The  missionary  ladies  are  located  in  the  mis- 
Bions  of  the  Society  in  India,  China,  and  Mada- 
gascar, but  no  single  ladies  liave  yet  been  sent 
to  the  missions  in  Central  Africa,  to  British 
Guiana,  uor,  with  but  one  exception,  lo  Poly- 
North  India.— Thirteen  of  the  missionaries 
ere  distributed  in  the  centres  of  this  mission. 
At  Calcutta,  where  zenana  work  is  specially 
itrong,  not  less  than  3.(X)0  Louses  receive  relig- 
ious instruction  only,  from  the  Bible-women. 
At  60  or  TO  more  houses  secular  teaching  is  also 
given,  and  for  this  a  fee  is  usually  paid. 

Schools  comprising  250  casle  girls  pay  annual 
fees  of  more  than  a  thousand  rupees.  A  board- 
ing-school for  native  Ciirislian  girls,  day-schools, 
and  work  among  Mohammedan  women  are  all 
features  at  Calcutta. 
Al  Berhampur  the  baptism  of  a  Hindu  lady 
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at  tile  opening  of  1889  resulted  in  closing  most 
of  the  zenanas.  Other  centrts  are  Btuai-es; 
Mirzapur,  wliere  there  Is  an  orphanage;  Ban- 
galore; and  Alraoia,  wliere  a  "Home"  for 
women  was  lately  erected. 

Soutli  India.— There  are  39  schools  for  girls 
in  this  mission,  of  which  several  centre  at 
Madras.  Among  them  are  two  caste-scliools, 
and  a  Christian  girls'  boarding-school.  In  tlie 
latter  domestic  work  is  taught,  and  iiairly  alt 
pay  a  fee.  Borne  zenana  pupils  in  Sladius  buy 
their  own  Bibles.  Ten  Bible-women  visit  in 
the  suburbs. 

Travail  core.  ^Woman's  work  is  largely  de- 
veloped here,  although  the  missionary  ladies 
are  few.  The  death  of  Sirs.  Enowles  in  188& 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  mission. 

An  illuEiration  of  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  public  opinion  in  Travan- 
core  during  the  last  twenty -five  years  was  given 
by  a  missionary  in  a  paper  preseutG<l  to  llie 
annual  meeting  in  London,  May.  18(40. 

One  Stmdny  morning,  soon  after  she  had 
started  a  Hindu  girls'  school,  her  bu.sbiind  was 
addressed  by  a  man  who  passed  llie  door.  "  AH 
this  is  quite  a  new  thing,"  be  said,  "  It  may 
seem  good  to  Europeans  to  educate  girls,  but 
our  opinion  is  just  the  reverse.  No  woman  of 
respectability  amongst  us  would  ever  dream  ol 
learning  to  read— only  Temple  women  stoop  lo 
that.  And,  besides,  if  women  are  to  be  taught 
such  arts  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
we  men  will  be  ruined."  "  How  so?"  "  Ohl" 
said  he,  "if  my  wife  were  to  know  arithmetic  I 
cerlainly  sliould  soon  be  a  ruined  man.  It  is  in 
this  way.  As  things  now  are,  I  senil  her  to  Ihe 
bazaar  to  buy  certain  articles,  giving  her  so 
much  money  in  hand.  When  she  i-etutns  from 
the  market  I  make  her  lay  down  the  various 
articles  bouglit.  She  tells  me  the  price  of  each. 
I  add  up  the  account,  and  the  exact  balance  ia 
duly  handed  over.  Yuu  see,  my  wife  has  not 
got  it  in  her  power  to  elieat  nie;  but  it  you 
teach  her  arithmetic,  see  what  it  will  be.  Slie 
will  go  to  the  bazaar,  pjiy  five  cmlo  for  an  arti- 
cle and  write  it  down  seven;  for  another,  ten 
cotlo  will  be  given,  but  slie  will  put  it  down  lif. 
teen.  Before  she  comes  to  the  house  all  will  be 
fair  and  square,  and  the  wrong  balance  she  will 
be  ready  lo  hand  over  to  me,  retaining  ever  so 
much  iu  her  own  possession.  I  should  be  a 
ruined  man.  No,  no.  It  is  very  needful  for 
men  and  boy^  lo  have  book  knowledge,  but 
women  and  girls  must  learn  to  cook,  to  slay  at 
home,  and  obey  their  husbands." 

Four  Hindu  girls'  day-schools,  a  fifth  for 
Chrislinn  girls  in  a  fine  building,  and  a  pros- 
perous boarding-school  for  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, all  now  stand  within  a  radius  of  a  mile 
from  that  doorway.  There  is  a  band  of  18- 
Bible-women  in  Nagercoil,  the  most  southerly 
mission  station  in  India. 

China.— The  stations  occupied  are  Hong- 
Kong.  Amoy,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Peking. 
Visits  are  made  to  hospital  patients  in  the  first 
two  cities,  and  some  medical  work  among 
women  is  done  in  tlie  last  two  cities.  Board- 
ing-schools are  at  Amoy,  where  are  34  liouse- 
pupils  and  a  fine  new  building;  and  at  Pelfing, 
where  Hie  industry  of  the  girls,  their  a])ti- 
tude  in  liandiwork,  and  interest  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  al!  manifest.  A  Iiiidies'  Home,  re- 
cently built  at  Tientsin,  has  a  hall  accomuiodal- 
Ing  BO  to  70,  for  tlie  use  tif  the  Chinese  women. 

Madagascar.  —  There   are    girls'    bo;ii'iling- 
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Bchoola  at  Aulnniiiiariyo  ami  FItinarnutsoa.  In 
tlie  latter  tLu  pupils,  to  the  uiiuiber  of  40.  are 
wives  of  siiuleuta  in  the  normal  school.  Mucb 
atlentioD  is  giveu  here  to  needle  und  domestic 
work.  At  the  beginning  of  1889  two  pupils 
were  known  to  be  Chrisiians;  at  the  close  of 
the  year  29  were  uicuibers  of  the  churcli. 
Hundreds  of  girls  ia  Madagascar  attend  mixed 
acliools. 

The  event  of  1889  was  sending  out  a  lady;  to 
establish  a  training-school  for  women  and  girls 
al  Samoa,  in  the  South  Seas. 

The  secretary  says  of  this  alep:  "Work  in 
the  South  Seas  has  been  more  or  less  at  a  stand- 
still during  tlie  past  few  years,  from  marked 
laferlorily,  Intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  the 
women  to  the  men.  Education  of  the  women 
lias  been  too  much  neglected,  while  that  of  the 
men  has  made  rapid  strides;  the  home  life  of 
nallve  pastors  has  suffered." 

WoMian's  Committee  on  Ch^stian 
Work  in  France.  Under  the  care  of 
Friends.— The  work  of  the  Committee  was  iu- 
stituteil  in  18T1.  Tliey  have  collectors  in  the 
diffei'cut  monthly  meetings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  even  receive  contributions 
from  America.  The  collections'  of  1889 
amotmted  to  £S8T. 

Tlie  Committee  sustain  meetings  in  Paris 
{several  stations),  Marseilles,  and  nine  other 
cities  of  France.  Their  special  Instrumentality 
is  mothers'  meetings,  luey  have  also  evan- 
gelical industrial  schools  for  girls,  ISible- 
nui-ses,  meetings  for  children,  and  traot  distri- 
buiion.  At  a  Sunday-meeting  for  young 
washerwomen,  in  Paris,  all  being  llonian 
Catholics,  seven  out  of  twenty-two  had  never 
heaixl  the  word  "  Bible." 

Other  aids  employed  are  lending  libraries, 
aaviugs-bauks,  clothing -clubs,  and  Bible- 
depola. 

lite  Woman's  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  was  founded  in  1878.  Synod  having 
previously  expressed  its  couvicliou  of  the  desir- 
ability of  some  such  action.  It  is  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  Foreign  Missionary  Com- 
mittee of  the  church,  and  its  appointments  of 
missionaries  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  that 
committee.  3Iembersh!p  requires  . 
Gubscriplion  of  one  shilling  per  annum. 

Tliere  are  11  presbyterial  secretaries, 


not  yet  joined  the  Association.  The  income  for 
1889-90  was  £2,603  15s. 

"  Our  jSisters  In  Other  Lands"  is  published 
quarterly,  al  14  Paternoster  Square,  London, 
E.  C.     Price,  6d.  per  year, 

"  The  work  undertaken  abroad  is  girls' 
boarding-schools,  country  visiting,  and  day- 
schools,  Suudav-schools,  visits  lo  women  m 
llieir  homes  an<l  in  the  hospitals,  Bible- classes, 
training  Bible-women,  and  prepariLtion  and  dis- 
tribullou  of  gos[)el  leaflets  iu  Chinese  char- 
acter." 

The  missionaries  of  the  Association  number 
17,  of  whom  10  are  in  China,  8  in  India,  3  in 
North  Africa,  and  Sin  Singapore; Bible- women, 
ISormore;  boai'ding-schools,  4;  day-schools,  6. 
The  principal  centres  in  China  are  Swatow, 
Amoy,  and  Formosa,  in  each  of  which  tliere  is  a 
girls' bourdiug-schooi;  the  largest,  of  over  forty, 
at  Amoy.    Here  there  is  also  an  orphanage. 

At  Swatow  there  is  a  traiiiiiig-cl;iss  for  Bible- 
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women,  and  a  boat  belonging  to  the  mission 
cixrnes  the  ladies  to  their  country  stations.  In 
the  seven  day-schools  about  the  city  the  girls 
are  taught  sewing  and  knitting  along  with  their 

The  first  missionary  of  the  Association  was 
sent  out  here  in  1878,  and  has  been  laboring 
ever  since.  Writiugfrom  Swatow  of  the  prog- 
ress she  has  noted,  she  says:*  "I  have  been 
pleased  to  see  the  increasing  cleanliness  of  the 
Christian  homes,  notably  the  pastor's  house  at 

P and  the  chapel  at  N .     In  the 

pastor's  study  a  shell  of  books,  all  carefully 
dusted  and  neatly  arranged,  gives  the  room  a 
comfortable  air,  contrasting  happily  with  the 
chaos  and  filth  which  distinguish  most  heathen 
dwellings.  'The  pastor's  daughter  is  maniedto 
a  nice  young  student.  Their  house  is  spotlessly 
clean,  and  a  foreign  clock  encourages  punctual- 
ity, being  a  better  guide  to  the  time  of  day  than 
the  cat's  eye  al  noon,  or  a  guesa  how  many 
bamboos  hi^h  or  low  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens." 

The  missionaries  at  Formosa  include  15  vil- 
lages within  their  field.  One  lady  with  med- 
i(  al  training  has  opened  a  new  centre  for  wom- 
an's work  at  Chin-Chew,  and  another  is,  with 
missionaries  of  the  general  society,  laboring 
in  the  Hakka  countir. 

The  only  slaiiou  in  India  is  Rampore  Bau- 
leah,  among  four  millions  of  people  whom  no 
other  society  is  helping,  and  where  the  Associa- 
tion sent  its  first  "agent  "in  188].  The  ladies 
divide  their  time  between  schools  and  zenanas. 

Through  the  aid  of  one  gentleman  there  are 
two  ladies  in  Singapore;  one  devoting  herself 
to  Malay-speaking  women,  the  other  to  the 
Chinese, 

A  new  work  was  entered  upon  by  two  ladies 
in  November,  1890.  at  Rabat,  Morocco,  where  a 
physician  and  his  wife,  of  ttie  general  society, 
have  been  conducting  a  medical   mission   for 

TJie    Church   of  England    Zenana 

MissioHury  Society,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was  founded 
in  1880,  upon  the  sopai-atioii  of  the  zenana 
workers  from  the  Indian  Female  Normal 
School  and  Instruction  Society.  The  pi'esident, 
vice-presidents,  and  most  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  ladies,  but  treasurers,  finance  com- 
mittee, and  some  other  oflicers  are  gentlemen. 
The  constituency  of  the  Society  is  represented 
by  842  associations,  and  many  working  parties 
and  sales  of  work  also  add  to  the  income. 

JE37,6^,  the  largest  received  in  any  year  up  to 
that  time, 

"  India's  Women  "  is  published  bi-nionlhly. 
Price.  Is,  6d,  Leaflets  are  also  issued  from 
headquarters,  9  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C. 

Abroad.— The  Society  originally  withdrew 
from  the  I.  F,  N,  S,  31  missionaries  and  17  sts- 
tlons,  all  in  India.  The  plan  of  development 
has  been  to  accept  calls  to  new  stations,  as  llii  y 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  local  ci>ii- 
fercnces  or  the  committee  in  London,  accordiiii; 
as  funds  of  the  Society  warranted  eulargemeni 
In  conformity  with  this  plan,  missionaries  were 
sent  Co  Cliina  in  1883,  to  Japan  In  1885,  and  iu 
Ceylon  iu  1889,  The  mission  staff  in  1890  was 
as  follows:  Missionaries  in  home  conned' 
117,  of  whom  18  are  honorary  (i,e.  at  their  o 
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cliiii'ges) :    assislauts  in     local 
Bible-womeu,  139;  native  leaclieis,  366. 

Medical  TTorA.— There  are  hospitals  and  (iia- 
peuanries  at  Amritsar  aud  Peshawar,  iu  the  Pun- 
jab; at  Haidarabad  undTrichur  ia  South  ladia; 
uDd  at  Srinagar  in  Kashmir,  where  the  valued 
phjBiclflD  died  In  1889,  after  nine  years'  service 
with  the  Society.  The  report  iu  1889  mentioned 
that  33,460  patients  were  seeu  al  the  St.  Cather- 
ine's Hospital  in  Amritsar  the  previous  year, 
and  205  in-patients  liad  been  received.  Five 
Bnglisli  ladies  are  connected  with  this  hospital. 
At  both   Peshawar  and    Trlchur   over    4,000 

Ctieuts  were  recorded  in  the  register,  and  at  the 
rmer  place  84  received  hospital  treatment,  of 
whom  ®  were  Afghans.  Al  many  other  poiuts 
much  suffering  is  relieved  by  missionaries  who 
have  had  some  medical  training. 

Educational  Depart meut.— The  Society  oc- 
cupies 46  stations  in  India,  3  in  Chiuu,  3  in 
Japan,  and  1  in  Ceylon,  and  some  form  of 
school-work  is  prosecuted  at  almost  eveiy  sla 
lion.     The  total  number  of  schools  is  183 

Calcutta, — A  normal  school  here  for  European 
and  Eurasian  girls  has  conuectcd  with  it  a 
trainiug-ctass  of  about  30  Bengali  girls  The 
"Central  School  "has  over  100  Hindu  gii  Is  and 
there  are  not  less  than  13  otbir  daj  schools  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Some  are  attended  by 
girls  from  families  of  high  social  position  v-  hile 
one   is  exclusively  for  sweepers 

A  widows'  training-class  at  (.hnpra  and  a 
convert's  home  at  Barrackpore  15  iniks  from 
Calcutta,   are  noticeable  institutions 

Amritsar— -The  Alexaiidni  bclmol  for  girls 
here,  has  had  a  record  of  13  jears  aud  uumbu-a 
about  80  pupils,  one  of  whom  wuii  the  prize 
of  a  gold  weilal  couferrvd  bj  tlii.  lieutenant 
governor  iu  Jubilee  year.  A  sthool  for  the 
blind,  with  a  blind  Chrisliiku  teacher  isabranch 
of  St.  Catlieiine'sHospiial.  Other«hoolsare  m 
North  India  at  Peshawar;  at  bukkur  lu  Sindh 
and  Haidarabad,  the  lattersaid  tobe  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  India.''  In  the  south  there 
are  schools  in  the  Madms  prcsiileiicy  and  in 
Tiavancore  Iu  and  about  MiisulijiHiam  more 
than  1,200  children  are  gathered  into  20  schools, 

Emngelitiie  Department.  —  The  Society 
aimed  at  zenana  visitation  from  the  tirst,  and  has 
always  given  its  chief  stren^h  to  that.  Village 
missions  are  also  coming  into  prominence  of 
late.  This  claims  to  be  the  only  zenana  society 
for  Mohammedaus  in  the  Calcutta  district.  Iu 
addition  to  theMoslem  branch,  they  have  many 
Hindu   houses  and   purdah   schools.      Zenana 

?upils  iu  Bengal  aomelimea  pay  a  tuition  fee, 
'here  is  a  large  zeuana  work  at  Peshawar, 
where  "the  ladies  have  the  eiiirie  of  every 
zenana  in  the  city;"  in  Amritsar  and  Batala.  in 
the  Punjab;  but  a  still  laraer  in  Tinnivelly  in 
the  ^Madras  presidency,  and  at  Trevandrum  in 
Travancore.  There  are  about  900  houses  visited 
in  these  two  places. 

Village  missions  are  strongest  in  the  Punjab 
about  t^ndiala,  Narowal.  and  Ajnula;  within  a 
day's  visit  of  the  latter  are  85  villages.  The 
stafi  here  includes  more  than  a  dozen  persons. 

At  Tarn  Taran  the  people  themselves  con- 
tributed 600  rupees  towards  buildings  required 
by  the  ladies. 

The  only  stations  belonging  Ijj  the  Society 
In  China  are  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Ningpo. 
In  some  places  of  the  Foochow  field  90  per 
cent  of  the  Christians  are  men. 

The  Society  sent  two  ladies  to  Osaka,  Japan, 
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where    they   engage   i 


igelisti 


....  'iiig  1889  accepted  the  fol- 

lowing calls  for  new  work,  to  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  suitable  workers  and  sufficient  means 
are  uv;iilable,  viz,,  a  normal  school  for  female 
teacher.^  at  Amritsar;  a  board! ug- school  for 
village  girls  in  the  Krishnagar  district;  a  board- 
ing-school for  Christiuu  girls  at  Kandy,  in  Cey- 
lon; the  establishment,  iu  conjunction  with 
the  C.  51.  S.,  of  the  Buchanan  luslilution  tor 
training  female  workers  in  the  diocese  of  Truv- 
ancoi-e  and  Cochin, 

Wo}nan'8  Societies  of  the  Church 
of  Scoflanil  (E)rtrtM(j)/(erf),— Ladies'  As- 
sociation for  Foreign  Jlissions,  including  zenana 
work.  Organized  1837,  Ladles'  Association 
fur  the  Chiistian  Education  of  Jewish  Females. 
Organiiied  184,'i,  The  Fellow- workers'  Union 
for  Jewish  and  Foreign  Missions.  Headquar- 
ters, Edinburgh.     Organized  1889. 

The  last  of  luese  is  compo^  of  young  ladies. 
It  afiiliateswith  the  Associations,  to  whose  treas 
unes  the  Union  contributed  £1U  during  the  tirst 

The  AswjciATKiN  for  Fobekis  Jlissions  has 
a  home  constituency  of  32  presbyterial  aii.\il- 
lariesaud  48'j  coiiliibutiugcuugregiktlons.  The 
income  leporied  for  the  yearendiog  July.  1889, 
was  Income  in  Scotlaud,  £6.690  13s.;  iucoiue 
HI  India,  i967  1  Is.     Total,  £T,658  4s. 

The  ■■  News  of  Female  Missions''  is  published 
qiiaiieily,  ai8d.  per  annum.  A  quarterly  leaf- 
let, Fellow-workers,"  is  also  Issued;  and  tracts 
anil  lialJets  may  be  had  from  headquarters.  23 
Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  The  otncc-bearers, 
except  the  treasurer,  are  all  ladies. 

I  he  force  abroad  Is:  Misidoiiancs  appointed 
in  Scotland.  IS ;  missionaries  apjiolnt^d  In 
India  11  ;  native  Christian  agents,  32  ;  non- 
Chnstian  agents,  34:  pupils  enrolled  in  schools, 
2500 

The  methods  of  work  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation arefivein  nuntber,  viz.,  orphanages  and 
training  insliliitlons,  schools,  zenana- visiting, 
village  teaching,  medical  work.  There  two 
two  Kinds  of  zenana  work:  (1)  In  fee-paying 
zenanas,  where  instruction  in  ordinary  subjects 
of  education  is  given,  as' well  as  llieBiule-lessoii; 
12)  in  zenanas  where  no  fees  are  paid,  aud  the 
Bible  only  Is  taught.  There  were  283  zenanas 
of  the  tirst  class,  paying  fees  of  1,632  rupees, 
and  160  of  the  second  class,  mentioned  in  the 
last  leport. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  school-work  Is  to 
secure  regular  attendance.  This  llie  iiiisaioD- 
aries  in  India  are  trying  to  overcome  by  enforc- 
ing fees,  so  that  parents  may  use  uuthority  to 
make  their  children  attend.  In  Africa  the 
parents  think  they  should  receive  payment  for 
sending  their  children  to  school.  The  lady 
missionary  has  charge  of  the  industrial  training 
as  well  OS  elementary  education  of  the  girls  in 
the  Blantyre  Mission.  The  scale  of  salaries  to 
native  teachers  in  India  varies  from  7  rupees  to 
35  mpees  per  month.  Young  teachers  trained 
in  the  mission,  board  In  the  institutions. 

Work  of  the  Association  is  located  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Poona,  Darieeling.  Gujrat,  Sialkot, 
and   Ohamba,   in   India  ;   and   Blantyre,  East 

Tlje  largest  share  of  school-work  is  in  Calcutta, 
where  are  8B0  pupils  in  12  schools,  viz  ,  one  In- 
stitution for  Christian  girls,  comprising  orphan- 
age, boarding-school,  and  normal  class ;  ten 
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Hindu  scliools,  and  one  Chamar.  The  super- 
intending missionary  speeds  one  day  a  neek  in 
each  scboot. 

Of  four  scliools  in  Poena,  one  in  tlie  most 
bigoted  part  of  the  city  has  80  to  90  gills, 
mostly  Brahmins.  In  each  day-school  there 
is  a  Sunday-school,  in  which  a  trenl  is  allowed 
but  once  a  year.  In  ihe  Sialkot  district  three 
achoola  lire  for  Mohammedans  only,  and  one 
for  Sikhs.  In  Chamha,  one  school  is  for  high- 
caste  Hindus,  and  another  for  both  Mohamme- 
dans and  Christians. 


been  one  physician  for  seveml  years.  She  has 
a  dispensary  in  the  city  open  on  ceitain  days 
of  the  week,  and  on  other  days  dispenses  in 
neighboring  villages.  Tolal  attendance  in  the 
city  in  1889  was  4,318.  The  greater  number  of 
cases  were  Hindus,  of  the  middle  and  trading 
castes,  with  a  proportion  of  Jews.  Mussulmans, 
and  a  few  Christians.  The  following  picture 
of  coiinti'y  dispensing  is  taken  from  Dr.  Lettice 
Bernard's  I'eport ; 

"Tbat  la  BamlHxirda  [a  held  in  the  Teranda  ot  the 
school  and  a  small  room  aneniiu;  out  of  it.    This  is  very 
■     ■      "         ■  d  the  patie 


!he  little 


ni  all.  I 


doorway  ;  aud  when  1 


via^  •■  and 


A  hospilnl  was  opened  in  Poona  in  1889. 

East  Africa. ^The  only  lady  at  present  in 
Blantyre  went  from  Aberdeen  in  1889. 

The  Abbociation  in  BEnAi,F  op  the  Jews 
has  five  stations :  Alexandria,  Beirut,  Constan- 
tinople, SalouicB,  and  Smyrna.  Uf  950  girls 
taught  in  the  schools,  778  are  Spanish  Jewesses. 
A  nurse  is  calle<l  for  in  Smyrna. 

At  Alexandria  there  are  two  schools— one  of 
them  for  the  poor  alone.  The  missionaries  are 
called  upon  to  leach  a  variety  of  subjects- 
English.  Italian,  needlework,  besides  reading 
Oerman  with  German  Jewesses.  Bible  lessons 
are  given  in  Arabic  and  other  tongues.  The 
receipts  of  the  Association  for  1889  were  £534 
lOs,  3d. 

Ifotwan's  Societies  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland, — Ladies'  Society  of 
the  Free  Cliurch  of  Scotland  for  female  educa- 
tion in  India  and  South  Africa.  Founded  1837. 
Ladies'  Association  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  Mission  to  the  Jews,  Ladies'  Conti- 
nental Association  in  correspondence  with  the 
Free  Church. 

Appointments  for  India  are  made  by  an 
Edinburgh  committee  of  Indies,  and  for  Africa 
by  a  Glasgow  committee,  while  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  Society  are  all  gentle- 

The  constituency  of  the  Society  was  repre- 
sented in  1889  by;  contributing  congregations, 
627;  contributing  Sunday-schools,  77.  Over 
800  con^gations  did  not  aid  the  Society. 

The  income  covered  fifteen  months,  and 
amounted  to  a  little  above  £9,000. 

The  publications  of  Ihe  Society  are  reports 
and  quarterly  papers,  and  "  Woman's  Work  in 
Heatien  Lands,"  a  small  quarterly,  price  Id. 
J.  &  R.  Parlane,  Paisley,  publisher. 

The  force  abroad:  !^uropean  and  Eurasian 
agents  in  India.  21 ;  European  and  Euriisian 
(iirents  in  Africa,  13;  native  Christian  agents 
181 ;  total  pupils  under  instruction,  8,738. 
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India.— The  work  of  the  Society  in  India  i» 
conducted  in  eight  different  languages,  and  at 
five  large  centres:  Calcutta,  Madi'as,  Bombay, 
Poona,  and  Nagpore. 

Schools.— There  is  a  boarding-school  for 
Christian  girls  in  each  of  these  cities,  in  which 
"  they  are  brought  upas  much  aspossible  in 
native  style."  "  They  are  all  trained  to  house- 
hold work,  and  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  punc- 
tuality, modesty,  truthfulness,  and  kindness  to 
one  another.  .  .  .  Tliey  are  all  educated  in  their 
own  veinacuiar,  and  almost  all  learn  English 
also."  The  Madras  and  Calcutta  schools  ore 
the  largest,  each  numbering  over  80  pupils. 
Several  graduates  of  the  latter  school  have 
taken  University  degrees,  and  hold  influen- 
tial positions.  There  is  a  boarding-school  in 
Pachamba  (Bengal)  for  giris  fi'om  the  Jungle 
whose  arrangements  are  accordingly  primitive; 
numbers,  about  50.  Caste  day-schools  are  in  all 
the  cities,  those  of  Madras  (including  a  diiy 
normal  school)  having  a  special  reputation.  Of 
both  city  and  village  diiy-schoois  the  Society 
maintains  fifty,  witli  an  attendance  of  4,000 
pupils.  Most  of  them  are  held  in  hired  houses. 
The  great  majority  of  pupils  are  from  well-to-do 
Hindu  families,  but  there  are  small  schools  for 
Mohammedans  at  Poona  and  Madras,  and  Beni- 
Israel  schools  in  Poona  and  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. A  training-home  tor  widows  was 
opened  with  two  members,  at  Calcutta,  in  1889. 
Zenana  Visitation. — A  new  zenana  home, 
accommodating  fourteen  workers,  was  erected 
at  Calcutta  in  1888,  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  city  that  same  year,  in  houses  and  zenana 
schools,  was  737,  In  Madras,  where  the  niis- 
sion  is  53  years  old,  the  house-pupils  are  about 
170.  with  four  visitors.  One  of  the  latter  re- 
cently retired,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  mission, 
after  33  years  of  service,  A  Jubilee  bungalow 
for  zenana  workers  was  built  at  Bombay, 
where  a  few  of  the  pupils  visited  are  Parsis. 
The  common  experience  at  all  the  stations 
is  described  by  one  of  the  worlters  at  Nagpore: 
"  The  zenana  teacher  hasdisappointmenC  as  well 
as  encouragement  in  her  daily  rounds.  .  .  . 
When  the  application  of  the  [Bible]  lesson  is  be- 
ing gone  through. we  notice  that  attention  flags; 
but  at  other  Limes,  again,  the  interest  is  kept  up 
to  the  end,  and  the  questions  that  follow  show 
real  desire  to  know  more  of  Christ."  Secular  as. 
well  as  religious  instruction  is  given. 

Medical  Win'k. — Several  stations  have  called 
for  fully  qualified  medical  women,  and  a  begin- 
niUK  has  been  made  in  this  department,  with 
the  Intention  of  developing  it  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. Two  medical  ladies  fully  qualified  are- 
stationed  at  Madras, 

South  Africa,— At  Lovedale,  in  Kaffraria, 
the  girls'  boarding  and  training  school  has  over 
100  pupils,  and  carries  oa  both  tie  education^ 
and  industrial  departments,  which  have  been 
features  of  that  well-known  ;  ■  ■ 
class  for  musical  drill  was  an 


In  Transkei  a  great  many  sewing-schools  are 
reported,  and  mending,  darning,  knitting,  and 
cutting  out  clothes.  One  of  tne  missionariea 
says:  "I  know  some  people  give  the  things- 
sewn  in  these  schools  to  the  pupils.  I  do  not 
in  any  case,  for  I  do  not  wish  la  spoU  these- 
people  or  their  children.  Many  of  them  are 
better  off  than  most  of  the  people  that  keep  up 
the  funds  of  our  foreign  mifsions,  ...  1  do 
not  believe  in  letting  the  ladies'  money  go  to- 
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psy  for  work  that  should  be  paid  for  bj'  gov- 
ernment. " 

In  Natal,  there  are  "  Homes"  for  Zulu  girls 
at  Pietermaritzbur^,  Impolweoi,  and  iu  the 
Gordon  Memorial  Alissioii,  all  of  wliich  furnish 
iuterusting  reports.  At  the  first,  we  hear  at 
weepiug  und  praying  girls,  and  a  children's 
Bible  and  siagiug  cli^;  at  the  second,  there  is 
now  and  then  "  a  wild  Alaria;"  but  most  of  the 
fifteeo  girls  are  interested  iu  the  Bible:  one  of 
them  made  the  bread  for  a  social  nieetiogof  the 
lemperance  society.  At  the  Gordon  Slissiou 
women  are  coming  on  faster  than  the  men.  The 
30  members  of  the  Home  go  to  day-school  iu  the 
forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  learn  sewiue, 
household  and  garden  work.  Some  of  the  girls 
are  refugees  from  heathen  homes. 

The  New  Hebrides.— The  Society  bus  never 
sent  single  ladies  to  the  South  Seas,  but  has  a 
married  missionary  on  both  Aneityum  and  Fu- 
luna.  They  truiu  a  few  girls  at  a  time  in  their 
own  homes,  and  lead  church -singiug,  supuriu- 
lendschoolsasthey  can,  and  bear  up  many  parls 
of  the  general  work,  while  makiag  a  Christian 
home,  forty  miles  from  atiolher  white  family 
and  six  months  from  the  post-ollice. 

Thb  Jewish  Ashociation  htta  had  a  school 
for  German  Jewesses  iuConatantinople  for  forty 
years.  In  1889  there  were  230  pupils,  and  "  as 
many  tokens  of  the  Lord's  blessing."  While 
this  school  is  under  care  of  the  Edinburgh 
Aasociation.  another  at  Tiberias  is  supported 
by  Glasgow  ladies. 

The  Continental  ABa<w:ATioN  contributes 
£100  per  auuutn  to  the  funds  of  the  general 
society. 

The  Scoltinh  Episcopal  Church. 
The  CerUrat  Committee  unit  Church - 
iDomen's  Asaodation  for  Foreign 
Miasiona.—This  Committee  was  formed  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  in  1875.  The  management  consists 
of  a  central  committee  of  ladies,  !i  convener, 
general  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  aim  is  to 
have  a  correspondent  in  every  diocese,  and  a 
congregational  correspondent  in  every  congre- 
gation. The  Committee  meets  once  a  month. 
Membership  of  the  Association  is  over  3,01)0. 
An  annual  fee  of  2s,  6d.  is  required  of  eacli 
member.  The  annual  iucomeamounts  toabout 
£750.  and  boxes  and  needlework  of  as  rnvich 
value  are  also  sent  abroad. 

The  Association  publishes  the  "  Mis,sion 
Chronicle,"     OfBce,  133  George  Street,  Edio- 

Enorts  abroad  are  in  aid  of  the  church 
missions  in  the  diocese  of  St.  John's,  Kuffraria, 
and  in  Chanda,  Calcutta  district.  India. 

A  juvenile  guild  is  a  branch  of  the  usbo- 
ciation. 

Zenana  Mission  of  the  United  Preg- 
hyterian  Church  of  ScoUand.  Organ- 
ized 1880. — A  Missionary  Prayer  Union  was 
formed  in  1889,  with  purpose  to  pray  daily  for 
the  zenana  missions.  There  are  now  congre- 
gational committees  (corresponding  to  auxili- 
aries), 200  to  SOil;  presbytery  and  district  com- 
miltees (corresponding lopresbylerial  societies), 
38.  'ITie  income  in  1889  was  £4.S07  13s.  The 
"  Quarterly  Record  "  is  publUlied  at  College 
Buildings.Castle Terrace,  Edinburgh;  price. M. 

The  mission  has  18  agents  abroad,  of  whom 
1  is  a  physician.  Of  the  whole  nnmlwr,  11  are 
in   Rajpulana,  India;  IJii   Mnnchuria,_China; 
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;  about  50,  schools  for  girls 
13, 

India, ^The  stations  are  Ainiere,  Nnsseera 
bad,  and  Jeypore,  In  all  of  which  many  zena- 
nas arc  visiieu.  In  Ajmere  are  tlie  only  physi- 
cian and  hospital  of  tlie  society.  The  largest 
of  the  Christian  girls'  boarding-i-choolsisat  Nus- 
seenibad.aud  numbers  over  50  hoarders.  There 
is  au  Industrial  department,  and  the  girls  can 
make  all  their  clotlies  without  help. 

itianchuria. — The  only  agent  of  the  uiissiou 
here  is  the  wife  of  the  niissiouary  physician  at 
Hal-chuug,  who,  while  the  doctor  treats  the 
patients  uiudically,  herself  imparts  religious  lu- 
gtructiou  iu  a  small  woman's  ward  fitted  up  in 
her  apartments. 

Old  Calabar.— The  stations  are  Creek  Town. 
Duke  Towu.  anil  Ikoiolioug.  One  of  the  mis. 
siouarics.  who  has  taken  hospital  training,  has 
charge  of  a  dispensary  at  Duke  Town.  The 
teachingat  all  these  slaiioiis  Is  very  elementary. 

Ladies'  Kaffrarian  Societt.— Three  mis- 
sionary agents(oneof  them  inisalaricd)  are  labor- 
ing at  two  stiitious  in  Kaffrarla  as  represent- 
atives of  this  Society.  Their  most  Important 
undertaking  Is  a  girls'  boarding-school  at  Em- 


under  joint  management  of  the  Ladles'  Society 
and  the  Foreign  Mission  Board. 

Female  Association  of  the  Pre^y- 
terian  Church  of  Ii-etand  for  Pro- 
iHotitig  Chi-intiauitii  atnong  the 
Women  of  Hie  East.  Organized  18T3. 
—The  management  of  the  Assocutiou  is  in  the 
hands  of  secretaries,  treasurer,  and  a  large  gen- 
eral committee  (all  ladies),  consulting  and  ex- 
amining committees  (gentlemen),  and  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  (ladies  and  gentlemen). 

The  income  for  1890,  inclndingolleriogs  from 
Sunday  schools,  was  £3.906. 

■'Woman's  Woik,"  a  small  quarterly,  ispiinl- 
ed  at  16  Howard  Street,  Belfast;  price,  2d. 

Abroad. — The  force  in  1889  was  repreaeoted 
by:  missionaries,  9,  of  whom  1  Isa  physician;  na- 
tive helpers.  56;  schools,  19;  pupils,  about 
l.lOOi  Three  stations  are  occupied  in  Western 
India.— Sural, Borsad,  and  Ahinadabad, — from 
each  of  which  the  district  Is  worked. 

In  Surat  are  a  normal  chiss  for  training  Chris- 
tian teachers,  an  orphanage,  an  Anglo-vernac- 
ular school,  and  5  heathen dny-schools.  inone 
of  the  latter  the  majority  of  the  girls  are  Par- 
sis,  who,  havingfewer  holidays  than  the  Hindus, 
make  greater  progress.  At  Ahmadnbad  Dr. 
Mary  Sl'George  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  50  at  her  dispensary  during  the  year 
1888,  of  whom  more  thau  800  were  under  tlii-ee 
years  of  age.  Some  patients  came  2.')  miles  for 
treatment,  and  four  came  from  a  village  where 
the  year  previous  every  woman  had  lied  from 
the  missionary.  Four  girls'  schools  arc  con- 
nected with  Ahmadabud  station,  one  contain- 
ing many  daughters  from  Jain  families,  one 
for  Mohammedans,  and  one  for  Chiistlau  girls. 
A  medical  work  has  been  opened  nl  Borsad, 

The  Association  has  one  missionary  doing 
Kvaneelislic  work  in  Newchang,  China,  and 
sent  fis  lirsl  lady  to  join  the  new  mission  in 
Manchuria  in  18»9. 

Germany. 


and  6  in  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa 
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kt  Secuudra  and  Benares.  Italsopajs 
the  salary  uf  tlie  siiperlD  tending  sister  at  an 
orphauage,  Ihe  TalithiL  Kumi,  in  Jerusalem, 

The  Berlin  Woman's  Mission  for 
Ch,ina.—Tbi»  operates  entirely  by  itself,  has 
an  annual  income  of  «bout  f4,000,  and  ausiains 


Other  women's  socielies,  among  which  is 
one  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  send  grants  in  aid 
for  China  through  the  Basle  3lis$ion,  and  to 
Kovth  Africa  tlirough  the  North  Afiica  Mission. 

Woadslock.— (1)  Mission  station  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  (1855)  in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
near  Cape  Town,  widi  1  misBiouary. 

(3)  A  town  in  Landour,  Punjab,  India,  15 
miles  east  of  Dehra.  A  seminary  for  girls,  both 
foreien  and  native,  was  commenced  here  in 
1874  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North).  Five 
missionary  ladies  are  now  in  charge  of  the  work, 
■which  is  almost  self-supporting. 

Worcester,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  80  miles  by  riiil  northeast  of  Cape  Town. 
Population,  3,788.  Mission  station  of  the  Bhen- 
isli  Missionary  Society;  1  ordained  missionary, 
1  female  missionary,  3  native  workers,  3,568 
church -members,  633  day-school  childrea; 
S.  P.  (i.  (1885);  1  missionary. 

Worrenter,  Samuel  A U8tln,b.  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  18th,  1798;  grad- 
uated University  of  Vermont,  1819;  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1883;  ordained  August 
25th,  1825;  left  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  August  81st,  for  the  Cherokeea,  reach- 
ing Brainerd  October  31st,  183.5.  Through  his 
labors  and  those  of  other  missionaries,  the  In- 


had  become  largely  a  nation  of  farmers  and 
aitisana,  had  organized  with  the  advice  of  the 
United  States  Goverumeut  a  regular  and  credit- 
able government,  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
supplied  with  schools  and  religious  institutions, 
-and  nian^  were  members  of  Christian  chuiches. 
Oeorgia  had  long  coveted  the  landsof  the  In- 
dians. Some  had  been  relinquished  by  the 
owners,  some  had  been  obtained  from  them  by 
artiflcflj  and  the  Indians  removed  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  But  those  who  remain^  at  this 
time  were  utterly  unwilling  to  leave  their  com- 
fortable homes,  their  cultivated  fields,  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  and  remove  to  a  distant 
and  unknown  wilderness.  In  spite  of  repealed 
treaties  which  lecognized  tliem  as  a  nation,  and 
which  were  declared  to  be  "  binding  on  the 
State  of  Qeorgia.  her  government  and  citizens, 
forever,"  the  legislature  In  1830  passed  a  law 
extending  complete  Jurisdiction  over  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  forbidding  any  white  man  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  nation  without 
a  license  or  permission  from  the  governor,  and 
requiiing  an  oath  to  submit  to  and  support  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Oeorgia,  declaring  also  that  who- 
ever violated  Ibis  lawshouid  be  considered  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary  at  hard  labor  for  four  years.  The 
law  also  disqualified  the  Cherokeea  from  testify- 
ing in  any  court  of  Justice.  Copies  of  this  law 
weiesentto  the  missionaries  at  the  four  stations. 
They,  considering  this  unconstitutional  law  not 
only  against  their  righta,  but  the  righta  of  their 
people,  resolved  to  seek  protection  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States,  and  con- 
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tinned  their -work.  On  Jfarch  13th,  1831.  Mr, 
Worcester,  Mr.  'ITiompaou,  and  Mr.  Proctor 
had  been  arrested  and  made  prisoners  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  "  Georgia  Guard,"  consisting 
of  26  armed  and  mounts  men.  They  were  re- 
leased by  the  Judge  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  agents  of  the  general  government.  The 
governor,  on  May  6th,  wrote  to  Mr.  Worcester 
and  Dr.  Butler  I'eqiiiring  them  to  leave  the 
country  "  with  as  Utile  delay  as  possible,"  under 
the  penalty  of  arrest.  Both  replied  that  they 
could  not  in  conscience  obey  the  law  enacted 
for  their  expulsion.  On  July  7th  they  were 
arrested  and  treated  with  great  indignity.  The 
details  of  the  shocking  treatment  they  received 
from  the  militaiy,  both  on  the  march  and  In 
thefilthyprison  where  they  were  kept  foreieven 
days,  are  given  in  a  letterwrilten  by  Mr.  Worces- 
ter, and  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
1831.  They  were  released  on  a  writ  of  liabeas 
eoTpua  under  bonds  io  appear  for  trial  before 
the  court  in  September.  On  September  25th 
Ihey  were  tried,  aud  Mr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Butler, 
■with  eight  others,  were  sentenced  to  four  years 
in  the  penitentiary  with  hard  labor.  On  arriving 
at  the  prison  they  were  offered  a  pardon  by  the 
governor  if  they  would  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  government  in  its  measures  against  the 
Cherokees,  or  abandon  their  nilsslouary  work 
and  leave  the  Cherokee  country.  Mr.  Worcester 
and  Dr.  Butler,  believing  that  obedience  to  such 
laws  would  be  treason  against  God.  refused,  and 
were  shut  up  in  prison  with  felons.  The  case 
■was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States  in  1833,  aud  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
Ehatl  declared  that  the  laws  of  Georgia  extend- 
ing her  Jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  country 
were  repugnant  !o  the  Constitution,  to  treaties, 
aud  to  tbelaws  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore null  and  void.  The  court  issued  a  man- 
dale  ordering  all  the  proceedings  against  the 
prisoners  to  cease,  aud  that  the  missionaries  be 
dismissed.  Georgia  refusing  tu  obey  the  man- 
date, the  missionaries  gave  notice  that  they 
would  move  the  Supreme  Court  for  further 
proceedings  In  their  case.  Owing  to  the  excite- 
ment in  South  Carolina  over  the  revenue  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  fear  that  if  the  mis- 
sionaries should  persevere  in  their  suit,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  endeavor  to  enforce  its  decision 
in  their  favor,  not  only  Georgia  but  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  would  ]oin  the  South  Carolina 
nullifiers;  as  the  governor  bad  promised  that  if 
they  withdrew  their  suit  they  should  be  uncon- 
ditionally discharged;  as,  moreover,  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  established  the  right  of 
the  missionaries  to  a  discharge  from  confine- 
ment, and  the  right  of  the  Cherokees  to  protec- 
tion by  the  President  from  the  aggressions  of 
Qeorgia;  and  finally^  as  the  law  under  which 
they  had  been  imprisoned  had  l>een  repealed, 
they,  acting  under  advice  of  friends,  in  which 
the  Prudential  Committee  concurred,  withdrew 
their  suit.     After  sixteen  and  a  half  months'  Im- 

Sriaonment,  they  were  released,  January  14th, 
S33,  returned  to  their  stations,  aud  resumed 
their  missionary  work.  While  in  prison  they 
were  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray 
with  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  same  build- 
ing; and  during  the  last  six  months  Mr.  Wor- 
cester preacheu  every  Sabbath  to  the  prisoners. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  many, 
it  is  believed,  were  savingly  benefited. 

Mr.  Worcester  removed,  in  April,  1835,  with 
the  press  to  Dwight,  and  spent  the  summer 
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among  Ihe  Cherokees  of  Arkaosas,  mostly  in 
making  arrangemeDts  for  priutiag.  He  after- 
wards was  stationed  at  Park  HiR  among  tbe 
Cherokees  in  tlie  Indian  Teriitory,  to  wbich  they 
had  been  removed,  and  bere  he  died  April  SOtli, 
1859. 

Wolynk  Terilon.— The  Wotyak  belongs 
to  the  Finn  branch  of  tbe  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  nnd  is  spoken  in  the  provinces  of 
Wiakla  and  Orenburg,  Russia.     The  Wotyaka 

Cfess  adherence  to  Ihe  Russian  Churcli.  Tbe 
r  Gospels  were  translated  in  1838,  or  soon 
after,  by  a  learned  Wolyak.  and  the  printing  of 
8t,  Matthew  was  begun  by  Ihe  Russian  Bible 
Society.  But  Ibe  work  was  broken  off  and  left 
unfinished  through  tbe  suspeusion  of  that  Soci- 
ety. A  version  of  Matthew  was  published  by 
Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  in  phonetic  type  in 
1868.  In  the  year  1B78  the  British  Bible  Society 
authorized  Dr.  Aminoff  to  prepare  a  version  of 
Matthew.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Woiyak 
teacher  he  executed  the  work,  wbich,  after  a 
careful  revision  by  the  Academician  Wifider- 
mBDii,  was  published  in  1882. 

{^>eeimen  t«rw.    Matt.  5 :  16.) 

Oaft  KcAt  nHinibai  loruTi-Tili  jvikjm 

SAHBBfddasHait    cd6ci     next    ti43i63u 

ilSinii  J^U3Cl  TBJ^l,  Cfi-HD  tisb  CiATDSU 

Uroyenlbln,  a  station  of  tbe  Berlin  Mis- 
stonary  Society  in  South  Transvaal,  Africa 
(1884);  1  misMonary,  240  oommunicaols. 

Wray,  John,  missionary  of  the  L.  M.  8. 

to  British  Guiana,  South  America,  from  1807  to 
1837.  Sent  to  Demerara  in  1608,  at  the  request 
of  a  wealthy  planter,  and  made  his  home 
on  tbe  plantation.  Here  his  lalwrs  were  so 
much  ble^ed  that  a  great  reformation  took  place 
among  tbe  Negroes,  not  only  on  this  estate,  but 
alw  on  the  surrounding  ones.  They  changed  their 
ways  of  living,  and  became  eaniesl  and  atten- 
tive listeners  to  his  preaching.  He  married  in 
1809.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  local 
government  of  Demerara  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  religious  work  among  tbe  Negroes,  and 
it  placed  so  many  obstructions  in  the  w^  of  the 
m&lonaries  that  Mr.  Wray  was  sent  to  England 
to  obtain,  if  he  could,  a  modificaiion  of  tbe  laws 
of  the  country.  He  partially  succeeded,  and 
returned  to  Demerara  in  1811,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  work  for  two  years,  when  be  was 
succeeded  by  Mr,  John  Smith. 

After  this  be  divided  his  time  among  the 
crown  NeCTOes  at  the  stations  of  Georgetown  and 
Berbice.  The  laws  which  he  had  secured  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Negroes 
being  misunderstood  and  not  carried  out,  be 
found  it  necessary  to  go  a  second  time  lo  Eng- 
land in  their  behalf.  Although  tbe  mission 
work  progressed,  ^e  Negroes  were  very  much 
hindered  in  their  religious  worship.  Tbeir  books 
were  taken  from  (hem,  and  overseers  accom- 
panied some  of  thtm  to  fbeir  meetings  ■' to  judge 
of  the  (toctrincs  held  forth  to  tbe  Negroes." 

Their  persecutions  irritated  thcin  beyond 
andurance,  and  a  serious  Insuireclion  broke 
out,  many  of  Ihem  leaving  the  plantations  and 
going  into  the  back  countiy.  On  Mr.  Wray's 
return  to  Berbice  he  was  requested  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  explain  to  the  slavea  tbe  new  laws,  go 
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that  there  might  be  no  further  trouble.  He 
seems  to  have  succeeded,  and  qiilet  whs  restored 
in  his  mission,  where  he  remained  for  13  years, 
when,  worn  out  with  his  work,  he  with  blit 
wife  sought  rest  and  health  in  England.  In 
1833  he  returned  to  Berbice  and  continued  liis 


egro 

stftcles  to  the  progi-ess  of  the  mission  work,  and 
many  stations  and  schools  became  self-support- 
ing. 

Wriglll,  Ain-cd,  b.  Columbia,  Conn,, 
U.  8.  A.,  March  1st.  1798;  graduated  Williams 
College  1812;  Andover  Theological  Semiuary 
1814;  ordained,  December  17tb,  1819,  at  Charles- 
ton, 8, 0. :  and  appointed  by  tUe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Choctaw  Indians, 
arriving  at  Elliott,  Choctaw  Nation,  December, 
1820.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  labored 
among  the  Cbociaws,  and  died  at  Wheelock, 
March    31st,    1853.       He    held    meetlncs    fur 

Sirayer  or  preaching  at  different  places,  though 
eeble  in  frame,  never  without  pain,  and 
for  twenty  years  unable  to  walk  more  than 
a  few  rods,  or  raise  with  bis  hands  more  than 
a  few  pounds'  weight  without  bringing  on 
severe  distress  from  heart-disease.  He  was  em- 
phatically ainan  of  prayer.  This  was  the  secret 
of  bis  success.  After  a  long  day's  ride  of  ten 
hours,  staying  at  a  miserable  hut,  wearied  and 
sick,  he  would  call  all  the  family  together,  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  by  firelight,  sing  a  hymn 
from  memory,  and  offer  a  prayer.  "Few 
ministersof  Christ,"  says  one,  "have  labored 
more  faithfully  or  more  successfully." 

Wright,  Asher,  b,  Hanover,  N.  H., 
U.  8.  A.,  September  7tb.  1803;  studied  one 
year  at  Dartmouth  College  and  three  In  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary;  ordained  October 
13ih,  1831;  joined  the  Mission  to  the  Senecas, 
November  9tb,  1831,  and  continued  to  liibor 
faithfully  for  that  people  till  bis  death  at  Upper 
Catteraugus  Station,  April  13th,  1875,  in  con- 
nection with  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  till  1870,  and 
then  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Board.  "  Hewasa  transparentlygoodman,  and 
gained  in  a  remarkable  degree  tlie  confldcnce 
of  the  red  men  and  the  high  esteem  of  Ibe 
whites  in  this  vicinity.  The  Indians  feel  that 
they  have  lost  a  wise    counsellor  and    true 

Wright,  AuUiii  H.,  b,  Hariford,  Vt., 
U.  8,  A.,  November  11th,  1811;  studied  at 
Dartmouth  College,  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  N,  Y..  and  in  tbe  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Charlottsville, 
preaching  during  his  term  of  study  to  the 
destitute  population  of  tbe  ''Ragged  Moun- 
tains:" sailed  .March  9tb,  1840,  as  a  missionary 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  SI.  for  Smyrna,  to  join  the 
Nestorian  inissinn  and  take  the  place  in  Oroo- 
miiib  of  Dr.  Grant,  whose  impaired  health  and 
large  plans  for  the  Mountain  Neslorians  led 
him  to  seek  a  residence  in  one  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  Koordislan.  His  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  tbe  Turkish.  Syriac,  and  Persian 
languages,  coupled  with  his  knowledge  of 
mediciue  and  his  kind,  gentle  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, gave  him  much  iuCuence  among  all  classes 
of  the  people,  and  the  business  connected  with 
the  authorities,  and  intercourse  with  the  higher 
classes,  was  to  a  great  extent  iu  tiU  bands,  or 
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carried  on  through  him.  The  Persian  offlciala 
ami  oilier  gentlemen  appreciated  very  highly 
Ihc  courteous,  dignified,  yet  simple  ease  and 
grace  with  which  ne  met  them,  so  that,  as  a  Hes- 
loriau  preacher  said,  "the  KhSns  used  to  love 
to  see  him." 

lu  1860  he  returned  to  iJie  United  States,  but, 
though  feeble,  he  engaged  in  labom  for  the 
NestoriHDs.  In  the  early  part  of  1863  he  began 
the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac, 
preparatory  lo  its  bein^  electro  typed  and 
printed  by  the  A.  B.  S.  in  pocket  form.  To 
this  the  Psalms  vcere  added,  and  he  took  back 
with  him  on  his  return  in  1664  the  til's!  few 
copies,  which  were  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
people.  A  short  time  before  this  it  was  deter- 
mined to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Tartar-Turkish  for  the  Mohammedan  pop- 
ulation of  Azerbaijan.  Thiswork  wasassigned 
to  Dr.  Wright  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Rtiea, 
and  he  entei'ed  upon  it  "  with  great  zest, 
amounting  to  enthusiasm. "  But  in  three 
mouths  he  was  called  to  a  higher  service.  He 
died  January  14th,  1865,  of  typhoid  fever,  after 
au  illness  of  twelve  days. 

"The  long  period  of  his  service,  and  the 

Sreat  amount  of  labors  which  he  performed 
uring  that  time  as  a  preacher,  physician,  co- 
adjutor in  the  department  of  the  mission  press, 
and  last,  not  least,  aa  an  effective  shield  to  suc- 
cor the  poor  oppressed  Neslorians, — standing  as 
a  daysman  between  them  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans, by  whom  he  was  profoundly  respected, — 
as  well  as  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  marked 
ability  and  almost  unerring  judgment,  though 
so  modest  in  his  bearing,  and  the   untiring 
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energy  and  endurance  with  which  be  cheerfully 
met  and  discharged  all  his  multifarious  and 
arduous  duties,  rendered  his  death  a  loss  to  the 
mission  which  seemed  to  them  entirely  irrepa- 

Wuchan^,  the  capital  of  Hnpeh,  Chioa 
(see  article),  is  situated  on  the  soutli  bank  of 
the  Yaugtsz  River,  near  Hankow  (q.v.).  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(1867);  2  missionaries  {1  married),  1  female 
physician,  100  communicants,  77  day-scholars, 
40  boarding-scholars.  L.  M.  S.  (1865);  1  mis- 
sionary, 2  native  preachers,  00  church -members, 
30  Sunday-scholars,  34  day-scholars.  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  1 
cliapel,  75  church-members.  35  Sabbath-scholars, 
3  day-schools,  85  scholars.  C.  I.  M,  (1874);  3 
missionaries  and  assistants.  ]  I  communicants. 


Wuhu,  a  city  in  Nganhwui,  China,  on  the 
Ynngtsz  River,  50  miles  above  Nanking.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North),  1S84 ;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  2 
female  missionaries.  1  oul-station,  3  churches, 
members,  3  schools,  40  scholars.  Protestant 
Chuicli;  3  native  pastors,  IB  com- 
46  scholars. 


W^upperthal,  a  town  in  Western  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa,  near  the  coast,  on  the 
Olifant  River,  a  little  southeast  of  Clan-William. 
Mission  station  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Society;  1   missionary,  1  female  missionary. 


Y. 


Yatagan  Version.— The  Yahgan  belongs 
to  the  languages  of  South  America,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  inliabttanta  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
about  3,000  iu  number.  The  Rev,  Thomas 
Biidges  of  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society,  who  has  been  working  for  more  than  a 
decade  among  the  Fuegians,  translated  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  which  was  published  lu  au  edi- 
tion of  1,000  copies  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  printed  according  to  Ellis'  pho- 
netic system,  in  ISSO,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
-wcK  published  by  the  same  society  in  1883,  and 
in  1884  the  Gospel  of  John  was  Issued.  Up  to 
March  3Ist,  1889,  3,530  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  disposed  of. 


Mission  station  of  the  China  Inland  Mission 
(1868);  1  missionary  and  wife,  5  female  mission- 
aries, 87  church-members,  1  girls'  school,  23 
scholars. 

Yao  Version, — The  Yao  belongs  to  the 
Bantu  family  of  African  languages,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  Yaos,  who  occupy  the  country 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  including 
the  Scotch  stations  of  Blantyre  and  Livtng- 
stonia.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Maples,  of 
the  Universiliea'  Mission,  who  has  been  labor- 
ing several  years  at  Masasi,  in  Africa,  with 
BUhop  Heere.    On  the  recommendation  of  the 


latter,  the  Biitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

Subllshed  in  1879  an  edition  of  the  Gospel  of 
latthew  under  the  editorship  of  the  translator, 
who  had  gone  to  England  to  read  the  proofs. 
As  Mr.  Maples'  translation  contained  many 
Swahili  words,  the  British  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished in  1888  a  version  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts,  made  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hetherwick  of 
the  Blantyre  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  pure  Yao.  The  translator  carried 
the  translation  through  Uie  press  in  England. 

Yates,  William,  b.  Loughborough. 
Leicestershire,  Eogliind,  December  15th,  ITO; 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Bristol  College; 
ordained  August.  1814,  and  sailed  forCalcutta 
as  n  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
April  16th.  1815.  He  joined  the  mission  at 
Serampore.  devoting  himself  to  preaching  and 
assisting  Dr.  Carey  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  After  Dr.  Carey's  death  he  gave 
himself  to  translation  and  preparation  of  text- 
books. He  visited  England  and  the  United 
States  1837-39,  re-embamng  for  India  in  1839. 
After  his  return  be  was  stationed  at  Calcutta. 
He  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Benggli,  the 
New  Testament  into  Hindi  and  Hindustani, 
and  the  New  Testament  and  large  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  Sanskrit.    He  was  en- 
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health  failing  he  nulled  for  EngltLod  in  1S45, 
butdiedoD  the  passage  up  the  Ilea  Sen,  July  3d. 
A  few  years  before  Ms  denth  the  Enst  ludia 
Compauy  offered  bioi  u  salary  of  |(1,OUO  if  lie 
would  enter  their  service,  aud  prepare  hooks 
for  the  goTeraiueut  schools.  Oa  h[s  declining 
it,  be  WHS  offered  f  3,000  for  half  of  his  time, 
but  he  refused  this  also,  preferriug  the  work  of 
a  missiouary  on  less  than  half  the  salary  offered. 
Yezldecs,  The.— Origin.— The  Arabs 
who  accepted  Siohammed  called  (hose  who 
did  not  "  el  johaleen,"  i.e.,  !he  ignorant  ones. 
Among  Ihe  latter  was  Y'ezeed  ben  M'awe,  who 
refused  10  accompany  M'fiwe  his  fiither,  who, 
as  an  atteiulani  upon  his  person,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  .Mohammed .  Many  of  "  the  igno- 
rant ones  "  rallied  around  Yezeed,  and  he  be- 
came (he  nucleus  of  the  sect  which  appropriated 
his  name.  The  Yezidees  possess  a  iineoKe  tree 
by  means  of  which  they  (race  their  retigioua 
origin  tmck  to  him. 

They  seem  to  have  existed  as  a  very  loose 
organization  until  abtmt  1106  a.d.,  when  there 
Arose  among  them  one  called  Sheikh  Hudl 
■(elderly  guide),  from  the  region  of  Damascus. 
He  removed  to  the  district  of  Hakkari  in 
Eoordisian,  and  dwelt  in  Mount  Lalish,  which 
is  eleven  hours  from  Mosul  He  died  in  1162 
A.D.  (558  A.B.),  and  bis  tomb,  called  Sheikh  Adl, 
i»  hard  by  the  village  of  Ba'adri,  where  also  is 
the  temple  of  Ihe  Yezidees.  This  place,  as 
their  religious  centre,  is  by  them  esteemed 
superior  to  Mecca. 

Sheikh  H&di  gai 
religious  sysleui,- 
logical.— and  greater  stability  to  its  organiza- 
tion, by  committing  to  writing  its  teuetsand  tra- 
ditions. His  work,  which  is  the  authority  for 
their  belief,  is  named  "El  Jilweh,"  i.e.  "The 
Revelation."  The  original  is  the  only  copy  ex- 
isting, and  it  is  esteemed  as  most  holy,  aud  is 
guarded  at  Sheikh  Adi  with  the  most  scrupu- 
Toua  care.  It  is  in  the  Arabic  language  and 
■character,  and  speaks  in  this  wise  of  the  origin 
^)t  the  Yezidees;  ■"  0  angels!'  said  the  great 
-God,  '  I  am  going  to  create  Adam  and  Eve. 
They  will  become  mnnitind,  and  from  the  Hues 
of  Adam's  palm  {i)  shall  proceed  Shehr  ben 
Jehr,  and  ot  him  a  separate  community  will 
appear  upon  the  earth,  that  of  AzaziKl.  i.e.,  of 
Taoos  Melek,  which  is  the  sect  of  the  Yezi- 
deea-'  Then  He  sent  Sheikh  HSdi  ben  Mnsaf- 
fer  from  the  laod  of  Damascus,  and  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  Mount  Lalish."  Sheikh  HSdi 
was  an  Arab,  and  was  held  in  high  repute  for 
hlB  piety  and  devotion.  He  liolds  among  the 
Yezidees  the  same  place  that  is  given  to  Moses 
by  the  Jews,  and  that  is  claimed  by  the  Mos- 
lems for  Mohammed. 

NuHBEK  ASD  LANon AGE.— This  degraded 
yet  interesting  people  number  probably  about 
aOO  000  souls,  but  Ihey  are  scattered  over  a  belt 
of  territory  300  miles  wide,  extending  in  length 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Aleppo  iu  northern 
Syria  ta  the  Caucasus  in  southern  Hussia. 
The  mass  of  them,  however,  are  to  he  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Northern  and  Central  Koor- 
distau,  and  among  the  Siojar  hills  of  Northern 
Mesopotamia. 

While  it  originated  with  the  Arabs,  this  re- 
liglon  was  not  confined  to  them,  1)ut  in  tlie 
course  o^  centuries  r^ceifed  adli.erents  from. 


'I'hough  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  are 
in  the  Arabic  language,  Koordisli  is  more  gen- 
erally spoken  by  tlie  Yezidees  than  Arabic; 
white  those  about  31osul  aud  in  the  Sin  jar  bills 
use  both. 

Genehal  Characteristics.^ — They  are  an 
ugriciiltural  people  and  live  in  tixed  abodes. 
As  a  rule  they  are  neater  and  cleaner  in  iheir 
homes,  and  iu  respect  to  person  aud  dress,  tlinn 
either  Arab  or  Koord;  while  their  style  of  dress 
follows  the  fashions  of  (he  people  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  except  that  the  shirt  has 
a  square-cut  opening  iu  front. 

Generally  speaking  they  are  quiet  and  indus- 
trious, but  in  the  regions  of  Redwan  and  i[\A- 
yat  tUey  are  given  to  house-brenking  and  high- 
way mbbery.  and  also  hire  theiuselvos  to  Mos- 
lems and  Christians  for  the  commission  [>f 
deeds  of  blooti,  so  that  the^  are  the  terror  of 
those  districts.  In  the  Sin^ar  liills,  wliere  they 
constitute  almost  the  entire  population,  they  are 
restive  and  refractory.  Everywhere  they  inter- 
tain  a  deep-scaled  hatred  of  Moslems,  whether 
Arabs  or  Koords,  who  treat  them  in  return 
with  contempt  aud  oppression.  Polygamy  is 
allowed  among  tbeui  to  the  limit  of  six  wives, 
but  its  practice  is  nut  so  general  as  with  the 
Jloslems,  who  are  limited  to  four  wives.  The 
drinking  of  raki  (a  mild  alcohol)  is  enjoined  as 
a  religious  rite  in  connection  with  the  worship 
of  Melek  TSoos,  aud  accordingly  intemperance 


Civil  Oh  o  ah  iz  at  ion.— They  are  recognized 
by  the  Turkish  Government  as  a  distinct  re- 
ligious community.  Their  civil  head  is  an 
Emir  whose  title  is  hereiiitary,  and  who  Is  of 
kingly  origin, — if "  El  Jilweh"istobebelieved- 
It  says:  "Then  Melek  Taoos  came  down  lo 
earth  for  our  sect,  i.e.,  the  Yezidees,  the  dis- 
turbed, and  appointed  kings  for  us,  besides  the 
kings  of  ancient  Assyrians,  Nisroch,  etc.  .  .  , 
And  after  that  we  had  two  kings, — Shftboor 
(Sapor)  First  and  Second, — who  reigned  150 
years;  and  our  Emirs,  until  this  day.  have  de- 
scended from  their  seed," 

The  Emir  never  marries  outside  of  this  royal 
line.  He  is  lord  of  the  persous  and  aSairs  of 
the  Yezidees,  and  his  power  over  them  is  abso- 
lute. His  person  is  considered  holy,  and  all  his 
ac(s  are  regained  as  righteous.  To  him  be- 
longs administrative  power  and  dignity,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  and  all  the  dealings  of  the 
Turkish  Government  with  the  Yezidees  are 
through  him.  For  this  reason  he  resides  most 
of  the  time  in  Mosul.  The  present  Emir  is 
Meerza  Beg. 

The  Yezidees  have  written  laws  and  statutes 
which  are  read  and  interpreted  onlj  bj  the 
members  of  one  family— that  of  Mella  Haidei 
llie  Biissovahite.  The  secretary  of  the  Emir  is 
always  chosen  from  this  family 

Religious  System.— Doelnne.  —  Tliey  be 
lieve  in  God  as  the  supreme  deity  atid  the  first 
cause  of  all  things;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Him  either  in  the  way  of  worship  or  scr- 

They  believe  in  one  Melek  Tftoos,  or  King 
Peacock,  who  ia  eternal,  an  emanation  from 
God,  became  incarnate  as  Lucifer,  deceived 
Adam  and  Eve  as  Satan,  is  oae  of  the  seven 
gods  who  iu  turn  rule  the  world  for  10,000 
years  (some  .affirm  7,000)  and  who,  having  now . 
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coverned  it  for  the  last  6,000  years,  lias  yet 
1,000  years  iu  wbicti  to  reign. 

They  believe  in  one  Sheikh  Hfidi,  called  also 
Id  "  El  Jilweh  "  'Abd  Taoos  (servant  of  Tioos), 
They  call  him  tlie  god  of  Ibat  which  is  good, 
of  day  and  uf  life;  say  that  he  ia  descended 
from  the  divine  oalure.  or.  at  lenst,  is  so  hon- 
ored of  God  that  whatever  Sheikh  Hfldi  wills 
comes  to  pass;  uud  that  when  upon  the  earth  he 
revealed  lo  bis  disciples  revelations,  secrets, 
a  kuowlcdxe  of  the  unseen  and  of  prophecies. 
Iq  his  book  be  claimed  lo  be  sent  both  of  God 
and  of  Melek  Taoos.  The  second  assertion  of 
■•ELTilweh"  is:  "  He  (Melek  TSoos)  sent  'Ahd 
TSoos  to  Uiis  world  that  he  might  separate 
truih  from  error  and  make  it  kuowD  lo  bis 
p(-o;>le;  and  tiie  tji-st  step  to  that  is  by  tradition, 
and  afterward  by  this  book  '  £1  Jilweh ' 
wbicb  the  uninitiated  must  neither  read  nor  be- 
hold." His  claim  to  have  been  sent  of  God  Is 
made  farther  oii  In  the  sentence  quoted  at 
length  when  stating  tbe  origin  of  this  sect. 
Tbey  say  also  of  him,  '■  The  Yezidees'  sod  de- 
scended in  this  era  and  both  taught  and  estab- 
lished us."  Sheikh  HSdi  associated  himself 
with  God  in  stating  farther  on  In  his  book  that 
"  He  afterwai"dB  came  and  dwelt  in  Lalish." 
Is  there  in  Sheikh  HSdi  an  effort  at  tbe  recon- 
ciliation of  God  and  Melek  Tfioos,  or  the  union 
of  the  two  eternal  principles  (according  to 
Zoroaster)  of  good  and  evil,  in  order  to  secure 
a  reconciliation  of  man  with  each,  and  with 
both  together,  through  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
one  who  stood  for  hotii  ? 

They  believe  iu  six  other  gods.  ■ '  El  Jilweh" 
says:  "  He  created  six  gods  from  liimself  and 
from  his  light;  and  their  creation  was  as  ouo 
lights  a  light  from  another  light."  (Compare 
the  Pursi  doctrine  of  Ahura  Mazda  and  his  six 
gifts.) 

They  accept  of  Christ  as  the  "  Lijjht  of  (Jod," 
and  say  Ihat  He  cannot  die;  also  tnat  He  is  a 
Saviour  and  will  come  again.  Sut  all  iheseare 
evidently  acconimodations  to  tbe  Christian 
sects  with  wliom  they  are  brought  into  contact. 
In  the  same  way  the  Yezidees  about  liedwan 
have  attempted  to  accommodate  their  tenets  to 
tbe  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

They  bold  to  the  Transmigration  of  Souls, 
but  subject  to  the  caprice  of  Melek  TSoos,  for 
"El  Jilweh"  says:  "  I  (Melek  Tfloos)  will  not 
allow  one  in  this  wretched  world  longer  than 
the  time  determined  by  me;  and  if  I  desire  Jt  I 
send  himasecoud  or  a  third  time  into  this  world, 
or  some  other,  by  the  transmigration  of  souls." 
When  righteous  souls  return  they  enter  into 
men,  but  wicked  s])iriis  are  sent  back  to  reside 
in  the  beasts.  Yet  along  with  this  they  hold  to 
a  Resurrection,  when  Sheikh  HSdi  will  cai'vy 
all  the  Yezidees  to  paradise  on  a  tray  borne 
upon  his  head.  They  hold  to  atuture  Judgment 
and  punishment  for  all — -except  the  Yezidees. 
"  El  Jilweh"  says:  "I  (Melek  TSoos)  punish  in 
other  worlds  those  wlio  do  contrary  lo  my 
laws."  They  have  Islamic  notions  of  paradise 
fls  a  place  of  eating  and  drinking,  together  witli 
the  pleasures  of  physical  love.  They  claim  to 
iTjcetve  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Koran,  but  reverence  the  Old  Testa- 
ment more  than  either  of  the  others.  This 
Hcceplance  is.  however,  a  qualified  one,  for 
"El  Jilweh"  says;  "The books  of  those  who 
are  without  I  accept  In  a  sense;  i.e.,  those  that 
agree  with  and  conform  to  my  statutes.  What- 
soever is  contrary  to  these  they  have  altered." 


Eecle*iastical  Polity.— Thm  has  the  form  of  a 
religious  oligarchy,  is  composed  of  six  orders 
besHes  the  Emir,  which  are  chiefly  hereditary 
and  condned  to  as  many  distinct  families. 
These  orders  are; 

(!)  Tlie  Sheikh.— He  is  called  Sheikh  Men- 
gab,  which  is  the  name  of  a  district  comprising 
the  regions  of  Mosul,  Amadieh.  and  Zakbo. 
He  is  the  chief  ecclesiastic  of  the  sect,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam.  He  ranks 
next  to  the  Emir,  who  is  tbe  religious  as  well  as 
political  head,  even  as  the  Sbeikh  lit  Islam  to 
the  Sultan,  who  Is  also  the  (Jaliph.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  H&di.  The 
iDsignla  of  his  ofSce  are  a  kind  of  girdle  which 
is  worn  about  the  body,  and  a  netting  of  catgut 
which  Is  carried  in  tbe  hand.  He  is  supposed 
to  prophesy,  and  has  paradise  in  bis  Uowlng 
sleeves,  sections  of  which  he  disposes  to  pur- 
chasers according  to  the  sums  I'ecelved.  When- 
ever the  Sheikh  appears  among  the  people  Ihey 
submit  themselves  to  him  iu  lowly  reverence 
and  humility.  The  last  Sbeikh  was  named 
Nfisur,  but  be  died  recently,  and  the  name  of 
his  successor  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

(2)  Sheikhs. — Thij   order   was   founded   by 
~         "•    ■••  -his  lineage 

Patriarch 

office  of  'Sheikh,  but  also 
advocate  of  those  in  his  line  who  exercise  the 
office,  and  as  the  avenger  of  all  injuries  inflicted 
upon  tbera.  For  this  reason  no  Yezidee  dares 
to  return  the  smiting  of  an  ecclesiasllc.  Each 
Sheikh  has  the  privilege  of  doctoring  a  special 
disease.  The  Sbeikhs  frighten  their  followers 
Into  civing  presents  and  alms  according  to  their 
will  by  threatening  to  punish  them,  upon  ve. 
tusal,  with  pestilence,  fever,  distress,  sickness, 
and  pains,  or  the  control  of  their  enemies  over 
them, — such  power  being  supposed  lo  reside  in 

Fi-om  this  order  comes  the  Mclla,  who  is  the 
instructor  of  youth,  the  guardian  of  "the 
book,"  of  religious  raysteiles,  and  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  sect.  He  is  also  the  secretary  of  the 
Emir,  and  in  his  family  alone  are  reading  and 
writing  allowed.  The  office  is  heredilaiy,  and 
the  present  Incumbent  is  Mella  Haider. 

(3)  Peei-s. — They  arc  the  Nazarites  who  take 
vows  of  celibacy  and  devote  themselves  and 
their  property  lo  Sheikh  HSdi.  To  tbem  ap- 
pertains Uie  conduct  of  hair-dressing  and  of  tbe 
fastsand  feasts.  They  are  also  intercessors,  and 
perform  their  function  upon  certain  heaps  of 
stones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sheikh  Adl. 
where  they  continually  reside, 

(4)  Koochiks.^The  word  is  Koordlsli  and 
signif  es  dancer.  These  attend  to  the  seiTice  of 
the  tambourines,  pmlses  and  songs.  They 
order  and  conduct  the  sacred  dance  upon  the 
feast-days.  Tbey  praise  the  gods  Hodi  and 
TSoos  with  tambourine  and  fife  until  they 
swoon  in  a  tmnce,  when  they  utter  sti-ange 
sounds  and  language.  Tbey  declare  what  is 
revealed  to  them  in  dream,  trance,  and  vision, 
and  are  reckoned  as  prophets.  They  are  said 
to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death, — probably 
Ihrougli  the  influence  of  magic. 

(5)  Kowals  — "  speakers.  These  are  the 
priests  preper.  to  whom  pertain  the  duties  of 
imparting  reiiglous  instruction  to  the  people, 
and  of  sepulture.  All  instruction  is  oral,  in 
which  they  profess  to  be  guided  by  an  '*  inner 
light"  to  which  all,  even  the  Emir,  mual  glytj        . 
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heed.  Wlienever  a  Yezidee  is  about  to  die  be 
is  visited  by  a  Kowul,  or  Iiis  agent,  wlio  re- 
moves tlie  dyiug  mau's  sius  by  transferi'iug 
tliein  to  Uimself.  They  divide  willi  the  Peera 
the  funetlou  of  iutercessors,  and  to  them  belongs 
the  privilege,  eacli  year,  of  biddiog  for  the  cou- 
cession  of  conducting  the  "  tjanjiifc  Tfioos"  (see 
Worship)  among  the  Yezidee  villages.  They 
never  use  a  razor  upon  their  Leads. 

(6)  Fakirs. — These  couslitute  the  lowest  order 
of  the  priesthood.  They  are  entrusted  with 
the  assembling  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  in- 
struction  of  them  in  tlic  tambourine,  In  dancing 
and  religious  evolutions.  Tliey  are  married, 
have  a  salair,  live  in  Sheikh  Adi,  and  are  the 
jaoitorB  of  tbat  holy  place. 

Worthip—Objccis  of.  Melek  TSoos  through 
his  "Sanjak,"  or  symhol.  which  is  a  sacred 
brazen  cock  one  eye  of  which  is  marked  over 
by  a  cross, 

tiheikh  H&ii,  who  is  still  a  Kf>d  though  his 
body  he  dead,  and  wlio  receives  divine  honors  at 
his  tomb  in  Sheikh  Adi.  Forasmuchashe  was 
also  sent  of  Melek  TSoos,  the  sacred  cock  stands 
for  him  also,  so  that  he  is  worshipped  at  the 
snme  time  with  Melek  TSoos;  and  at  his  tomb 
the  "  Sanjak"  of  Melek  TSoos  is  revered  ec|ual- 
ly  with  the  tomb.  The  two  eternal  principles 
have  thus  equal  honor,  and  by  this  arrangement 
no  one  can  worship  the  one  without  equally 
worshipping  the  other.  Here  again  there  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  to  accommodate  something  to 
their  needs  from  the  Pars!  religion.  In  the 
Vendidad  the  cock  is  a  sacred  bira— the  bird  of 
Sraosha,  who  is  Obedience  to  the  law  of  Mazda 
and  cliief  of  the  Yazatas  and  their  leader 
against  the  leader  of  the  demon  host,  vEsima 
ISeva.  The  Yezidees  seem  to  combine  the 
two  principles  and  so  make  the  co(m  represent 
both. 

These  two  gods  are  the  chief  objects  of  Iheir 
worship,  and  the  tomb  of  one  and  the  sanjak  of 
tbe  other  are  the  symhots  employed  to  bring 
them  before  the  worshippers. 

The  sun  h  regarded  as  an  exalted  spirit  with- 
out whom  there  would  be  no  stability  to  the 
universe,  and  therefore  worthy  of  respect  and 
worship. 

Fire,  more  especially  as  lightning  and  llame, 
Is  considered  a  sacred  element,  and  is  wor- 
shipped by  adoration. 

I'hey  have  also  a  bronze  image  of  an  ox 
which  they  worship  at  a  festival  in  November, 

The  tombs  of  departed  Sheikhs  are  regarded 
as  holy,  and  Inreligious  rites  conducted  at  Ihem 
the  assistance  of  those  entombed  therein  is 
special  ly  invoked, 

Pbrmg  cf  WorMip.— The  "Sanjak  Tfioos" 
when  carried  to  a  village  is  accompanied  by 
Eowals,  who  march  bert>re  it  with  timbrel  and 
pipe.  It  must  remain  in  the  village  over 
night,  and  the  Yezidees  must  drink  "raki'  in 
Its  presence.  Its  worshippers  approach  it  upon 
their  knees,  kiss  it,  mutter  prayers,  deposit  their 
contributions  in  a  box  by  its  side,  rise  and 
walk  away  with  their  face  toward  il.  Mean- 
while a  candle  burns  on  either  side  of  the  holy 
bird. 

Prayer,— They  have  no  lilurgy,  nor  do  they 
pray  audibly,  believing  that  all  prayer  should 
be  with  the  heart  only. 

Pasts.— They  say  God  does  not  require  them 
lo  fast,  save  during  Ramazan.wben  they  fast 
three  days  instead  of  thirty.  This  fast  must  be 
iMguu  and  ended  lu  tbe  preaeQce  of   either 


Sbeikli  or  Peer.  It  is  ended  by  a  participation 
in  holy  wine  that  is  considered  to  IJe  the  blood 
of  Christ,  The  cup  containing  il  is  held  in  both 
hands,  after  the  sucrilicial  manner  of  the  East, 
and  if  a  drop  sliould  fall  il  is  gathered  wilb  re- 
Feasts.— These  are  the  following:  1.  On  the 
first  Wednesday  in  April,  which  is  tbe  begin- 
ning of  their  year.  3.  August  1st,  and  con- 
tinuing three  days,  in  honor  uf  Melek  Fukhi'  ed 
Deen.  3.  Scpieml)er3:Jd.  and  continuing  eight 
days,  lo  Sheikh  Hidi,  and  called  "  el  towafal " 
—I.e.  the  Hoods.  4.  November,  called  the 
Naheevi.  (This  feast  is  especially  observed  by 
the  Yezidees  of  Jebel  Toor,  at  which  tbe  sacred 
ox  is  worshipped  in  connection  with  Baby- 
lonian orgies.)  5.  January  lat,  iind  lasting 
three  days,  in  honor  of  Shems  ed  Deen.  At 
all  these  feasts  there  is  much  singing  Id  con- 
nection with  the  religious  dances.  They  have  a 
hymn-book  called  '■  Zeniboor,"  the  hymns  of 
wiiich  are  in  Arabic.  They  have  als«  songs 
which  are  in  Koordish  and  are  snng  lo  Koordish 

ILLATION   TO   MlSBIOKART   WOIIK. — SO  long 

as  the  Turkish  Government  continues  to  draft 
Yezidees  into  the  army  it  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  Christianized,  Another  formidable  ob- 
stacle is  found  in  a  rtquisilion  of  their  re- 
ligion tbat  no  one  shall  learn  to  read  or  have 
any  dealing  with  books  except  the  family  of 
Sheikh  u1  Bussowi.  as  staleil  above,  the  cus- 
todians of  the  sacred  book. 

An  attempt  to  teach  a  young  man  from  this 
Bed  was  fmstrated  by  his  relatives.  An  hgba 
of  intluence  among  ibem  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wevan  Shebo  has  beva  induced  by  Protestants 
to  learn  lo  read.  He  now  refuses  to  worship 
"  Sanjak  Taoos,"  and  asks  for  a  teacher  for  his 
village.  An  English  lady  has  just  sent  a  small 
sum  for  a  tentative  effoit  among  Ihem.  and  the 
Mardin  station  of  the  Eastern  Turkey  Itlisslon, 
in  whose  field  the  most  of  the  Y'ezidees  reside, 
has  accordingly  sent  out  a  young  man  for  that 
effort.  We  have  faith  that  the  Yezidees  will 
yet  come  forth  from  their  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, and  walk  in  the  light  and  knowledge  of 
Him  who  is  the  ' '  Light  of  the  World." 

I'okoliamn  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  ilie  treaty  ports  of  Japan,  It  Is  situated  on  a 
plain  by  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Tokvo,  and  is 
shut  in  by  hills.  It  occupies  an  area  oi  a  square 
mile,  about  one  fourth  of  which  is  a  foreign 
selllemcni.  The  climate  is  variable,  the  ther- 
mometer railing  from  fl5°  to  43°  F..  and  Ihe 
rainfall  is  quite  great.  The  population  is  119,- 
783,  and  there  are  laige  numbers  of  Chinese  and 
Europeans.  The  harbor  is  a  wide  and  com- 
modious one,  well  protected  by  a  breakwater. 
Yokohama  is  the  port  of  call  for  the  lines  of 
steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Hon" 
Kong,  andotber  lines  connect  it  with  Shanghai 
as  well  as  numerous  steamers  which  run  from  it 
lo  points  In  Japan  and  China.  A  line  of  steam- 
ers from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong  atop  there 
1-egiilarly.  A  railway  coimects  it  with  Tokyo, 
and  was  the  first  railway  opened  In  Japan  (1812). 
It  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  ndlroad  which  runs 
to  K;-oto. 

Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North),  1859;  1  missionary  and  wife,  I  female 
missionary.  A.  B,  M.  U.  (1872);  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  3  female  missionaries,  3  churches, 
837   church -members,  2   schools,    90   pupils, 
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1  female  miasiouary,  178 
members,  4  day-schools,  373  scbolars.  ]{e- 
formed  (Dutuli)  Cliurch  U.  8.  A.;  3  mission- 
Aritis  aud  wives,  4  female  miHsIoDBries,  Ferris 
SeiniDnry,  102  scliolars.  (For  development  of 
miiisioD  work,  see  article  Japan.) 

Vonezeiva,  a  station  of  the  Mctliodist 
Episcopal  Church  (Noith)  in  tlie  Tokyo  district, 
in  t lie  southeastern  pnrtof  the  island  of  I4ippon, 
Japan;  1  missionary  and  his  wife,  2  foreign 
teachers,  3  native  workers,  56  churci-members, 
1  school,  35  scholars. 

St,  West 

Yoruba  Verilon. — The  Yomba  belongs 
to  tlif!  Negro  group  of  the  laoguages  of  Africa, 
and  isspoken  by  several  Yoruba  tribes, — Yorulwi 
proper,  Egba,  Ijebu.  IJesa,  EfEon,  Ondo,— ex- 
lending  from  Dahomey  to  the  tribes  on  the 
west  Imnk  of  the  Niger,  and  said  to  number 
3,000,000.  A  vei-alon  was  underltiken  by  the 
Reva.  C.  Crowther,  T.  King,  and  others,  and 
between  the  years  18S0  and  J878  there  were 
issued  at  London,  besides  the  New  Testament, 
Genesis  to  Rulh,  Psalms  and  Daniel.  In  18T9, 
at  the  reqiLesl  of  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society, 
a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testatneut  and 
Psalms,  slightly  revised,  especially  as  to  the 
spelling  of  certain  words  agreed  upon  at  a  con- 
ference of  Europeans  and  natives  convened  at 
Lagos,  was  published  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Di'.  Hinderer.  the  reviser.  During  the  year 
1880  the  Yoruba  Scriptures,  the  main  part  of 
wlilcb  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards 
Risliop)  Crowlhei',  were  completed  at  press  in 
Loudon  under  the  care  of  Dr  Hinderer.  In 
the  same  year  a  t  n  1  ling  d  revising  coui- 
mitlee.  cousisti  g    f  ad  Europeans,  at 

Laeos,  began    1  n     f  the  entire  work, 

ana  a  revised  ed  t  n  f  th  ntire  Bible  was 
published  iu  1884  n  i  1  re  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hinderer.  Tl  h  t  d  t  n  of  the  Kew 
Testament  bei  g  al  t  h  led,  a  revision 
committee,  in  wl  i  h  h  W  1  van  missionaries 
joined  the  Cliu    h  Miss  y  Society  miasion- 

nries.  was  form  d  n  1888  t  evise  the  New 
Testament,  with  a  i  t  th  publication  of 
an  edition  of  10  000  cop  In  1888  the  edition 
passed  through  tlie  press  under  the  care  of  the 
Ilev.  N.  Joliusott.  In  the  same  year  the  British 
Bible  Society  also  published  an  edition  of  6,000 
c<^ies  of  the  revised  Old  Testament,  under  the 
care  ot  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wood.  Up  to  March 
Slst,  1889,  70,133  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Yoruba  Version  were  disposed  of. 
(Specimen  terte.  John  8 :  16.) 
Niton  U  piorun  fe  araiye  tobe  ge,  ,U  o  fl 
Qino  hibi  re  mkanaoso  fun  ui  pe,  enikeni  ti  o 
ta,  gba  a  gb&  ii  yio  segbe,  sugbpn  yio  m  lye 
ti  ko  nipekun, 

Yoniig  Men'i  AsBuclallon  in  Aid  of 
the  Baplist  Dliiiioiiar}'  Society.  Head- 
quarters, Baptist  Mission  House,  Furnival 
Street,  London. — The  Youn^  Men's  Missionary 
Association  was  organized  in  1848.  Its  object 
is  to  increase  In  every  way  possible  interest  in 
missions  Bra<mg  the  young.  Man^  members  of 
the  Association  have  gone  as  missionaries  to  one 
or  another  of  the  mission  fields  of  the  Baptist 
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Missionary  Society.  Ten  of  the  native  schools 
of  that  society  in  India  are  supported  by  the 
Association,  and  in  various  olher  ways  its  in- 
fluence is  felt  by  the  parent  society.  Bj  means 
of  its  '■Jllasion.iry  Journal,"  published  monthly, 
mncli  interest  iu  missions  has  been  awakened 
in  the  Baptist  Siio day-schools  of  Great  Bi-Itaio. 
Annual  income,  £1B3  18s.  lOd. 

Toun^  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.—Organizations  of  Christian  young  men 
for  mutual  improvement,  and  for  more  or  less 
of  religious  activity,  have  probably  existed  in 
almost  every  age  of  the  church.  There  is  his- 
torical record  of  such  societies  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  early  as  the  lelgn  of  Charles  I. 
They  maintained  a  continuous  existence  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  through  the  revolu- 
tions under  Cromwell  and  King  William,  attain- 
ing their  highest  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter.  The  chief  object  of  these  societies  was 
the  promotion  of  personal  piety  among  ibeir 
members,  but  they  gave  rise  in  1691  to  the 
"Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners," 
which  had  for  their  aim  the  suppression  of  vice 
lirough  legal  means.  These  were  called  Into 
being  by  the  low  state  of  public  moials.  which, 
notwithstanding  the  belter  nttitude  of  the  court 
of  William  and  Mary,  had  little  mended  since 
the  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  early 
efforts  ot  these  reform  societies  were  favored 
by  the  civil  courts,  and  they  flourished  for 
about  forty  years.  They  had  become  extinct, 
however,  in  1757,  and  an  effort  to  revive  them 
by  memljers  of  Wesley's  and  Whit«fleld's  con- 
gregations was  defeated  through  the  in<liffer- 
ence  if  not  actual  hostility  of  (he  authorities. 
In  the  present  ceuttiry.  between  1838  and  1838, 
David  Nasmilh.  of  Glasgow,  formed  about 
seventy  Young  Men's  Societies  in  as  many  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America. 
In  Gei-mauy,  as  early  as  183^,  similar  associa- 
tions of  young  men  were  formed,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  esiablislied  ehurelies  and  their 
pastors.  But  while  all  these  were  societies  for 
young  men.  with  a  distinctively  Christian  pur- 
pose and  activity,  still  they  were  very  far  from 
measuring  up  to  the  present  organization.  They 
did  not  as  individual  societies  seek  broadly  to 
promote  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
as  well  ns  the  spiiitual  welfare  of  young  men. 
They  did  not  develop  or  train  a  special  class  of 
executive  ofHcers  employed  to  nevote  to  this 
comprehensive  work  tlieir  entire  time  and  ener- 
gies. They  did  not  acquli-e  property  in  the 
form  of  buildings,  making  tliemselves  perma- 
nent institutions  in  Ihcir  respective  communi- 
ties. They  did  not  bimd  themselves  together 
in  district,  national,  international,  and  world's 
conferences,  each  with  an  executive  committee 
employing  executive  olflcers  for  correspondence 
and  visitation.  Tliey  did  not  pi-oduce  a  litera- 
ture stating  in  periodical  and  more  permanent 
form  the  important  mission  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  their  Chrislian  institution.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these  pre-existing  organizations, 
notably  those  of  Germany,  are  now  part  of  the 
brotherhood  forming  the  World's  Conference 
of  the  Associations.  The  present  Glasgow  As- 
sociati<m  traces  its  ongin  to  a  Nasniith  Society 
formed  In  1834  and  the  Cincinnati  Association 
claims  also  lo  have  originated  under  another 
1849  quite  independently  of  sugges- 
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moTetnent,  with  iht  fuUei  coaceptiou  of  work 


became,  or  are  becoiniDg,  iu  any  real  sense  what 
are  uow  recognized  as  Young  Men's  Cbristlnu 
Associations.  Tlie  moveaieut  wbicli  lias  re- 
sulted in  the  present  worldwide  biotberiiixid 
can  be  traced  to  the  parent  Euglish-speiikinf- 
Association  which  was  iirgauized  in  Loudon  by 
George  Williams,  Juue  (Itb,  1844,  and  of  which 
that  gentleman,  still  in  vigorous  niauUood,  is 
now  the  honored  president. 

But  while  the  origin  iind  early  growth  of  the 
movement  took  place  iu  Loudou  and  other 
cities  of  Great  Britaiu.  the  larger  developnieut 
and  expansion  of  the  work  ha^  been  wrought 
out  by  the  American  Associations,  which  have 
for  many  years  grenily  exceeded  any  other 
group  of  these  societies  in  numbers,  slreuglli, 
aud  usefulness.  A  knowledge  of  the  London 
jissociatlonand  its  work  led  to  the  formation 
of  Associations  iu  Montreal  (Canada).  Decem- 
ber etb,  1851,  and  in  Boston  the  39lh  of  the 
same  month,  neither  eily  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  other's  action.  Otuer  cities  fol- 
lowed, till  some  tweulf-live  similar  organiza- 
tions were  kuowu  to  be  in  existence  at  the  date 
of  the  first  conveniion,  which  met  in  Buffalo, 
June  7th,  1854.  By  the  action  of  this  body  a 
coafederaliou  was  formed,  a  central  committee 
appointed,  aud  an  annual  delegated  meeting  of 
the  Associations  of  the  United  Stales  and  Brit- 
ish Provinces  authoiized.  The  first  World's 
Conference  met  in  Paiis  August  19lh,  1855, 
Here  Uie  following  declaration,  since  linown 
as  the  Paris  Biisis,  or  the  Basis  of  1855, 
was  adojited:  "The  Young  Men's  CLrislian 
Associations  seek  to  unite  those  young  men, 
who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God  and 
Saviour,  accoiiiing  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  de- 
sire to  be  His  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and 
III  tbeir  life,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for 
ilie  extension  of  His  kingdom  among  young 
men."  Upon  tbis  rests  the  aftlllation  of  the 
Associations  of  all  lands,  represented  since  1855 
by  a  triennial  World's  Convention,  and  since 
]§T8  by  a  Central  International  Committee, 
with  headquarters  at  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
This  declaration  was  ratified  by  the  American 
International  Conveution  at  Montreal  in  1856. 
and  at  Detroit  in  1868  was  added  what  is  known 
as  the  "active  membership  test,"  by  which  iu 
the  American  Associations  only  those  iu  full 
communion  with  an  evangelical  church  are  ad- 
mitted to  voting  and  offlce-bearinc  memberahi p. 
At  the  Portland  Convention  the  following  year 
this  action  was  unanimously  realflrinea,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  evangelical"'  was  defined, 
and  representation  at  the  International  Con- 
vention, from  all  Associations  thereafter  or- 
ganized, mode  conditional  upon  Ibis  test  being 
embodied  in  their  constitutions. 

In  April.  1860,  the  Associations  of  North 
America  had  about  SS.OOO  members.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  large  numbers  of 
their  young  men  entered  the  armies  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Associations  uatiirally  followed 
them  with  efforts  for  their  welfare  and  that  of 
their  comrades.  At  the  instance  of  the  New 
York  Association  a  special  convention  was 
called  November  14tb,  1861,  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission,  the  work  of  which  largely  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  of  the  Northern  Associa- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  the  war.     With 
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the  return  of  peace,  however,  the  Associations 
took  up  their  old  work  with  renewed  zeal,  ad- 
vanced ideas,  and  better  methods,  b'l-om  about 
this  time  dates  the  beginning  of  tlint  uuparal- 
leled  growlU  whicli  bus  marked  the  past  two 
decades.  The  formal  adoption  of  the  evan- 
gelical test  secured  the  active  sympathy  of  the 
churches;  a  clearer  couception  of  the  work,  as 
distinctively  for  and  by  young  men.  focalized 
thought  and  effort,  and  inpidly  developed  lioth 
methods  aud  meu:  tbis  called  for  better  facili- 
ties, which  weie  readily  furnished  as  liie  prac- 
tical character  of  the  woi'k  was  recognized;  the 
work  demanded  systematic  supervision,  and  the 
paid  secretaryship  was  developed*  the  Associ- 
ations increased  iu  niiniber,  spread  over  the 
country,  and  grew  iiiultipiex  lu  their  depart- 
ments of  work,  and  State  organization  and  a. 
comprehensive  general  supervision  became  a 
necessity;  broadened  methods  and  appliances 
in  the  local  work  asked  for  larger,  belter 
afiapted  aud  permauent  iiuarters,  aud  buildings 
sprang  up  by  the  score;  till  to-day  the  Associa- 
tions are  a  universally  acknowledged  force  in 
the  religious,  educational,  and  social  life  of  the 
couutry. 

In  rovernmeul  the  individual  Associations 
are  iudepeudeut,  except  as  to  the  single  item  of 
the  active- membership  test,  each  society  con- 
ducting its  business  affairs  tUrough  a  board  of 
directors  as  the  corporate  managenieni,  and 
with  a  paid  executive  otiii«r  sljled  a  general 
secretary;  but  they  are  uuited  id  a  tliorougb 
systeui  of  geuemi  organizaiiou.  embracing 
delegated  conventions,  executive  coniuiitlees. 
and  visiting  agents,  the  decisions  aud  advice  of 
which,  though  in  the  main  only  advisory,  aie 
very  generally  accepted  and  followed.  With 
the  .^socintious  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  this  system  embraces; 

1,  A  Biennial  Convention  (annual  previous 
to  1678),  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  As- 
sociations, representation  being  based  upou  the 
active  membership.  The  ad  inlerim  powers  of 
this  convention  are  vested  iu  an  executive 
board,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
classes  at  the  biennial  sessions.  Since  1866  the 
headquarters  and  a  working  quorum  of  this 
body  bave  been  located  in  New  York,  aud  in 
1883  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Inter uiit ion al 
Committee,  a  name  by  which  it  had  for  years 
been  known.  The  present  executive  force  of 
Ihe  committee  consists  of  a  general  secretary, 
with  fourteen  office  and  travelling  secretaries 
in  the  home  and  two  in  the  foreign  field.  Tlie 
scope  of  the  committee's  work  is  broad,  includ- 
ing (a)  supervision  and  extension— ^nerally  of 
all  the  work.  In  full  wben  there  is  no  Slate 
organization,  and  very  largely  of  such  special 
departments  as  the  college,  railroad,  German, 
and  foreign  work;  the  State  organizations  owe 
their  existence  and  early  nurture  to  the  act  and 
care  of  the  International  Conveniion  and  its. 
committee;  (b)  securing,  training,  and  recom- 
mending general  secretaries;  (e)  advising,  and 
assisting  regarding  the  plans,  location,  and 
methods  of  building  and  Ibe  management  of 
properly;  (d)  securing  funds  for  its  own  work 
and  aiding  Stateand  local  Associations  in  raising 
money  for  Stale  work  for  new  buildings,  to 
place  secretaiies  in  new  fields  and  m  special 
financial  emergencies;  (e)  arranging  for  the  In 
ternalional  meeting,  assisting  in  planmiig 
many  State  and  special  conventions  aud  ^entl 
ing  olOcial  represenintlveB  to  all    (0  conducthig 
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an   extenaive    correspond eoce — 200,000   letters  ments,  uamely,  busitiess,  religious,  educational, 

and  circulars  beiug  sent  out  aud  received  in  a  social,  physical,  etc.     The  membership  of  these 

I  Mr;  (jf)  besides  a  publicaliim  list  of  nearly  one  hoards  and  committees,  through  whom  the 
uudred  tracts  nud  books,  several  auDuals  and  work  is  largely  carried  on,  aggregates  82,000. 
oiber  periodicals  are  issued,  including  the  The  solidarity  of  tbe  work  in  the  largei'  cities 
"  Year-Book"  of  200  pages,  which  conlaius,  be-  is  promoted  by  the  metropolitan  plan,  as  it  is 
sides  many  valuable  statislical  tables,  the  reports  termed,  by  which  the  several  organizations  in  a 
of  the  officers  and  secretaries  of  the  committee,  city,  each  under  a  board  of  management,  are 
and  of  its  corresponding  members  located  in  on  an  equal  footiDg  as  branches,  while  the  gen- 
every  State  and  Province  at  home  and  in  many  eral  control  is  vested  in  a  central  direct orehi p. 
foreign  lands;  (ft)  through  the  systematic  efforts  This  body,  relieved  of  detail  work,  and  with 
of  tbe  committee,  the  American  Associations  its  own  executive  ofUcer,  Is  able  to  devote  its 
have  observed  annually,  since  1806.  a  day  and  energy  to  a  general  supervisioD  of  the  field  and 
week  ot  prayer  In  November,  and  since  1875,  a  wise  extension  of  the  woik.  (e)  A  piiid  secre- 
by  act  of  the  World's  Conference,  the  Associa-  tary,  with  such  assistants  as  are  needed.  Tbe 
tions  of  other  lands  have  joined  in  this  observ-  general  secretaryship  demands  a  person  fitted 
auce  ;  (i)  in  times  of  overwhelming  caliimiCy  for  its  duties  by  natural  tact,  love  for  the  work, 
by  fire.  Hood,  fever,  or  disaster,  the  Associations  and  more  or  less  of  technical  tmining.  His 
have  often  rendered  communities  effective  help  province  Is  to  supervise  and  direct,  under  the 
through  (his  committee,  as  their  agent,  in  local  hoard,  and  to  deTelop  workers,  i-atfaer 
gathering  and  dislribuiing  such  relief.  than  to  attempt  too  much  detail  work  himself; 
2.  State  Okoanizationb,  modelled  after  yet  bis  personality  should  touch  for  good  the 
the  international,  and  doing  a  like  work,  so  far  largest  possible  number  in  the  sphere  of  his 
as  needed,  in  their  respective  fields.  First  uu-  daily  work.  The  total  number  of  geneml  sec- 
thorized  by  the  International  Convention  at  i*etaries.  physical  directors,  and  assistants  in  tbe 
Albany  in  1866,  and  flrst  called  together  in  eacb  various  departments  of  the  local  work  Is  891, 
Slate  and  Province  by  the  luleruationiil  Com-  with  118  temporary  vacancies.  A  school  de- 
mlctee,  these  organizations  have  increased  until  voted  chiefly  to  the  training  of  young  men  as 
in  1890  there  were  34.  embracing  45  States  and  general  secretaries  and  gymnasium  iuslruclors 
Provinces,  with  06  travelling  and  office  secre-  was  opened  in  Springfield.  Mass..  in  1885,  since 
tarles.  For  tlie  year  ending  March  Isl,  1690,  which  lime  it  has  been  in  successful  operation, 
there  were  held  34  State  Conventions,  with  an  having  11  instructors  in  its  genera!  and  special 
attendance  of  7,395  delegates,  aud  representing  courses,  with  a.  present  enrolment  of  over  60 
987  Associations.  The  orgauizatloD  of  a  Stale  students.  A  school  of  like  character  Is  In  pro- 
is  perfected  by  a  subdivision  into  districts,  of  cess  of  organization  at  Chicago,  and  there  are 
three  to  six  counties  each,  with  aii  executive  sevei'al  well-constituted  summer  schools,  (d) 
committee,  coutaining  usually  a  memlwr  from  A  building  of  its  own.  adnpted  to  its  manifold 
each  Association,  aud  with  a  corresponding  work.  A  distinguishing  feature  in  its  construc- 
member  iu  every  non -Association  town.  A  tion  is  a  cenlml  reception  or  social  room,  «d- 
dlsirict  convention  is  bcid  at  least  annually,  joining  tbe  business  offices,  and  through  which 
and  a  system  of  inler-visitalion  maintained  access  must  ordinarily  be  had  to  all  other  de- 
amoug  the  several  Associations.  The  various  partments.  These  usually  comprise  reading- 
delegated  gatherings,  district,  stale,  national,  room,  library,  parlors,  recreation -room,  offices 
International,  and  world's  conventions,  with  the  for  secretaries  and  directors,  large  and  small 
conferences  of  geneml  secretaries,  are  very  lecture-rooms,  class  rooms,  gymnasium,  includ- 
helpful;  not  ouly  in  tbe  social  and  religious  ing  bowling-alley,  haths,  and  di'essing-raoms,  a 
contact  of  the  workers,  but  the  close  compari-  kitchen,  nud  janitor's  quarters.  Two  hundred 
son  of  views  and  methods  iu  the  various  papers  and  five  associations  have  buildings,  many  of 
and  discussions  results  Id  a  better  understand-  which  are  large  and  elegant,  complete  in  their 
iiig  and  a  more  Intelligent  preference  of  the  best  appointments.  The  total  value  of  Association 
plans  and  agencies  developed.  The  instruction  leal  esiate  is  $10,149,410~a  good  index  of  the 
and  advice  of  the  travelling  secretaries,  and  the  estimate  put  ujion  the  work  by  Christian  busi- 
tencbings  of  official  publications  purpose  to  ness  men,  and  a  strong  guarantee  of  its  peima- 
harmonize  with  the  deliverances  of  the  con-  nency.  (e)  An  organizea  work:  (1)  Religious — 
ventions.  aud  tend  to  uniformity  of  aim  and  ac-  consisting  of  Bible-classes,  evangelistic  and  for 
tion  through  the  organizations  at  large.  The  Christian  younc  men;  workers'  training- classes; 
amount  expended  by  the  International  and  evangelislicanddevolioual;  meetings  foryoung 
State  Committees  in  the  work  of  general  super-  men;  special  work  in  the  interests  ot  pei-sonal 
vision  ftnd  extension  for  1889  was  J163,000,  purity,  tempei-ance,  etc.:  systematic  invitation 
being  one  tenth  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  work;  the  distribution  of  religious  literature; 
of  ihe  American  Associations  for  that  year.  and  a  directly  personal  work,  which  is  specially 
The  organization  and  work  of  the  typical  emphasized.  (2)  Educational — reading-rooms; 
American  As-wciat ion  may  be  thus  described:  circulating  and  reference  libraries;  evening 
ill)  A  dual  membership:  (1)  Active— men  who  classes  in  practical  and  liberal  branches,  book- 
are  members  of  evangelical  churches,  and  who  keeping,  penmanship,  stenography,  mathe- 
constitute  its  voting,  office-bearing,  and  working  malics,  diawing,  languages,  histoi^,  literalui'e, 
force;  (2)  Associate — young  men  ot  good  moral  political  science,  music,  etc. ;  literaiy  societies, 
chAract«r.  who  join  usually  for  the  secular  and  educational  lectures.  (3)  8oci&l~al tractive 
privileges.  The  total  membership  of  ihe  1,208  rooms  for  resort,  with  companionable  super- 
Associations  reporting  In  1390  is  213,000,  more  vision,  music,  recreative  games,  and  a  variety 
than  half  being  associate  members,  (i)  A  busi-  of  social  gatherings  and  entetiaiuments.  (4) 
ness  organization,  with  constitution,  legal  in-  Physical— facililies  for  artificial  exercise  or 
corporaiion,  officers,  board  of  management,  and  every  description,  and  under  instiuctors  com^ 
well-ordered  system  of  committees.  Ordinarily  petent,  from  both  a  scientific  and  practical 
tlie  work  is  arranged  under  tive  or  more  depart-  training,  to  make  physical  examlnatloas  and 
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presciibe  safe  aud  helpful  work;  balbs,  and 
often  ullilutic  grouuds  for  lield-spans.  tiuil  clulm 
for  boutlufr.  swiuiniiag,  ramblmg.  cic.  <3)  Eco- 
nomics—eiuployini^Lt  burtau.  buardiuK- house 
register,  saviu^-biiuk,  medical  club,  visitHilou 
of  Ihe  sick,  ana  similar  scrvit-e.  (6)  Juuior  de- 
partment, Id  which,  undcc  special  siit>ervisioii 
and  with  separate  riMius,  h  luurt:  or  less  full  lini; 
of  work  is  csnied  on  for  boj^,  aud  from  which 
tbey  graduate  inio  the  senior  departments. 
The  following  are  some  statislies  of  the  local 
ivork  of  the  American  Associations  for  ItJSO, 
about  90  per  cent  of  Ibe  whole  number  of  or- 
gnnizntions  reponliig: 

Beligioia. — Three  iiimdred  and  forty-nine  re. 
port  487  Bible-classes,  470  with  a  total  average 
attendance  of  6,003;  389  report  544  traiuiui;- 
classes  for  special  study  of  the  Bible,  536  with 
a  totAl  average  attendance  of  4,206;  580  report 
798  weekly  prayer-ineetiiigs,  743  with  a  total 
average  attendance  of  18.030;  6-i8  report  684 
f^spct  meetings.  644  with  a  total  average  at- 
tendance of  33,000. 

Secular.— %\x  buiidred  and  eleven  report  a 
total  average  dally  attendance  at  the  rooms  of 
80.970;  731  report  reading-rooms;  311  report 
libraries,  containing  433,913  volumes;  490  libra- 
ries are  valued  at  (436, 796;  377  report  educa- 
tional classes,  with  from  1  to  15  different 
bmncbesof  study, 317  reporting  17,143different 
students  in  attendance;  145  report  literary  so- 
ctelies,  137  with  a  total  average  attendance  of 
3,377;  593  report  4,049  lectures;  691  report 
3,S69  sociables;  499  report  attention  lo  physical 
culture,  868  through  gymnnsiums  and  240 
through  athletics  and  other  meang.  Tbe  amount 
expended  in  tbe  local  work  of  the  Associations 
for  1B89  was  |1,700,000.  Full  statistics  may  be 
found  in  the  "Year-Book."  published  by  the 
iDlerDatiooal  Committee.  40  East  Twcnty-tbird 
Street.  New  York.  Tlie  fiuaucial  mHoagemeiit 
of  the  Associations  Is  in  the  bands  of  represent- 
ative Christian  business  men  in  the  various 
communities,  and  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
exceptionally  ecnnomical,  exliibiting  a  very 
large  i-etum  In  labor  and  results  for  tbe  amount 
invested  and  expended. 

As  has  been  clearly  shown,  a  leading  feature 
of  tbe  Young  3Ien's  Christian  Association  is  its 
power  of  adaptation,  Witli  the  young  man  as 
tbe  focal  centre,  the  radius  of  its  helpfulness 
touches  every  point  in  the  circle  of  his  needs. 
Its  gymnasium  and  athletic  sports  afford  rec- 
reation and  make  his  body  strong:  its  reading- 
room,  library,  classes,  lyceuni,  and  lectures 
traiu  bU  mind,  advance  him  in  social  and  busi- 
ness position,  and  broaden  bis  whole  life;  its 
pleasant  rooms  and  social  cotnpanionsbip  take 
the  place  of  the  distant  or  lost  home;  its  relief 
agencies  come  to  tbe  stranger,  the  destitute,  and 
the  sick  with  aid  and  comfort  in  time  of  need ; 
and  its  religious  meetings,  Bible  study,  and 
personal  work  win  to  faith  and  the  Christian 
life,  build  lip  moral  character,  and  train  in  ac- 
tive work  for  the  best  welfare  of  others;  while 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  pervade 
And  vitalize  tbe  entire  work. 

This  arm  of  the  church  is  stretched  down  in- 
to the  busy  centre  of  tlie  city,  with  Its  band  of 
shelter  and  belpfulnestt  open  365  days  in  the 
year.  But  some  of  the  more  distinct  and  iso- 
lated classes  of  young  men  have  been  reached 
by  the  use  of  means  specially  adapted  to  the 
sphere  of  each.  There  are  302  college  asso- 
ciations in  as  many  institutions  of  learning. 
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with  a  total  membersliip  of  19,000 students,  and 
knit  logeilier  by  a  sjKteni  of  intercollegiate 
correspondence  and  visitation.  This  work  lias 
also  given  rise  largely  to  such  offshoots  as; 
(ill  the  fJoribHeld  Summer  School,  where  some 
400  students  from  over  100  colleges  s|)eud  part 
of  ibeir  annual  vaciitiuu  in  studying  tlie  Bible 
and  melbods  of  Christian  work,  under  the  iu- 
Btructions  of  eminent  scholare  and  workei's  of 
this  aud  other  lands;  (6)  the  great  Student  Vol. 
■■"■'—  Movement,  through  which  several  thou- 


liaucc;  (rf )  tbe  later  aud  importi 
of  the  Youni;  Women's  Christiim  Associaliou; 
(e|  the  introduction  of  tlie  college  association 
into  schools  of  heathen  lauds;  (/)  the  recent 
foreign  mission  work  for  youn^  men  of  ilie 
International  Committee,  by  wliicb,  at  tbe  so- 
licitaiiou  and  with  tbe  coK)peratiou  of  the 
cbnrcb  missionary  boards,  experienced  meu  are 
being  placed  in  tbe  great  centres  of  the  for- 
eij^n  mtssiou  Held  to  organize  a^sociaiious  after 
American  models,  and  to  train  native  Cbrlstian 
young  men  as  general  secretaries  and  workers. 
In  this  interest  a  travelling  agent  is  now  visit- 
ing the  Asiatic  countries;  secretaries  of  the 
Committee  have  been  located  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
aud  Sladras,  India,  aud  will  foDow  at  other 
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ned.  Railroad  brauclies  are  in  operation 
Ht  83  terminal  |>oitits,  aud  so  acceptable  is  I  heir 
work  !o  both  employers  aud  employed,  that 
lailroad  cor])orations  are  appropriating  more 
than  $100,000  annually  to  their  support. 
Branches  exist  for  German -speaking  young 
men  in  cities  having  a  large  jiupulation  of  this 
cliaracler,  and  for  colored  young  men.  espe- 
cially  in  educational  and  city  centres  of  tbe 
South.  Some  beginning  of  ellort  lias  also  been 
made  to  reach  the  commerciNi  traveller  nn  the 
road  and  at  his  hotel,  Ibe  men  on  the  fire  and 
police  departments  of  the  cities,  the  lumbermen 
and  tbe  miners  in  their  western  camps,  the  sol- 
dier and  the  sailor,  and  as  has  already  been 
said,  tbe  boys,  who  are  recognized  as  tlie  young 
men  of  to-morrow. 

Tbe  parent  London  Society  at  its  beginning 
sought  only  the  spiritual  welfaio  of  young 
men  in  a  limited  sphere  and  by  the  simplest 
means.  But  like  everything  destined  to  life 
and  asefulness,  it  began  to  grow,  slowly  at  first, 
adding  one  by  one  the  lines  of  effoit  that  have 
since  been  characteristic  of  the  work,  especially 
tbe  reading-room,  library,  and  other  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Tbrongh  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Associations,  their  methods  and 
agencies  have  been  a  development,  never  forced, 
but  wrought  out  gradually,  and  only  as  clearly 
demanded.  A  study  of  tliese  agencies  shows 
them  to  be  twofold— the  directly  religious,  aud 
the  so-called  secular.  The  latter  are  employed 
with  a  double  purpose— for  the  direct  mental 
and  piiysical  benefit  tbey  confer,  and  lo  attract 
young  men  within  tbe  sphere  of  the  religious 
Influences.  Neither  of  these  objects  mtist  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  secular  aeencies  are  the 
meansof  largely  augmenting  the  membership, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  because  of  much 
generous  volunteer  labor  and  the  gifts  of  friends 
tbe  Association  meml>ership  fee  can  be  made 
much  smaller  than  would  be  charged  elsewhere 
for  similar  privileges.  Aside  from  these  paid- 
for  privileges,  however,  are  the  directly  moral 
and  religious  agencies,  whose  scope  te  uroadet. 
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Their  benefits  enumerated  reach:  (I)  liie  acUve  206  report  libraries,  207  reading  rooms,  118 
members,  who  !□  coanection  nith  their  sya-  educational  clashes,  43  gymnaaiums. 
leiiialic  duties  receive  a  practical  training  iu  lu  Australia,  at  Melbourne,  Syduey,  and  Ade- 
Christiiin  woi-k  unexcelled  iti  any  other  Held;  laide,  buildings  are  owned,  as  well  as  at  Cape 
<3|  tlie  associates,  to  whose  welfare  the  efforts  Town,  AErica;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  at  Osakk. 
of  the  first  are  specially  directed;  and  (S)  uon-  Japani  aud  Bombay,  India, 
members  who  avail  tbemselves  of  the  reading-  Associations  have  been  recently  owanized  on 
room,  the  employment  bureau,  tbe  boarding-  tbeAmericanplaninBer11n,Geneva,Ziirich,Am- 
bouae  rej^ster,  aud  other  huspitnlllles  open  tu  sterdam,  Paris,  andotbercitlesof  tbeCnutinent, 
all  yunug-  men.  including  tbe  religious  meet-  In  Berlin  an  admirable  Association  building  has 
ings.  of  tills  threefold  constituency  the  tirst  been  erected,  and  tbe  movement  promises  to 
aud  second  classes  are  about  equal,  while  tbe  spread  from  tliese  centres.  The  recent  I mprove- 
Itaird  largely  outnumbers  both  the  others,  ments  in  the  methods  of  general  organization 
greatly  extending  tbe  reach  of  the  Aasociaiiou's  and  supervision  are  largely  the  result  of  contact 
Inaueuce.  The  mstttuiion  has  distinct  aims  as  with  Western  ideas  tbi-ongb  the  World's  Con- 
it  touches  men  of  various  classes  and  charac-  ferenccs,  at  which,  beginning  with  1678,  the 
ters.  It  seeks  by  aggressive  cfEort  lo  I'escue  American  Associations  have  .been  very  fullr 
those  who  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  vice,  represented.  At  tbe  Geneva  Conference  In  this 
to  shield  and  restrain  those  still  free  from  evil  year  41  Ametican  delegates  were  present,  being 
habit  aud  association  by  providing  henllhful  ouefiftbof tbeenl!rennmber,andcblellyowlog 
recreation  aud  jjood  companionsblp,  and  to  iu-  to  their  influence  the  Central  International 
struct  and  build  up  in  true  inauliuess  all  with  Committee  was  appointed.  To  the  Conferences 
whom  it  comes  in  contact;  yet  it  constantly  of  1881.  1884,  and  1688  this  commiHee  i-eporled 
relies  upon  the  gospel  of  Christ,  aud  expects  a  work  of  visitation  and  correspondence  which 
litlle  permaneut  result  except  as  young  men  has  greatly  promoted  the  brotherhood  of  Asso- 
commit  Iheir  lives  to  His  keeping.  Those  As-  ciations  in  all  lands,  A  general  organization, 
sociutions  are  judged  the  most  successful  In  with  representa live  conventions  and  travelling 
which  the  largest  percentage  of  active  workers  secretaries,  has  followed  in  England,  Scot  laud, 
is  developed  aud  tbe  gi'eatest  number  of  young  Ireland,  and  other  countries,  iu  every  instance 
men  led  mio  church-fellowship.  greatly  stimulating  and  advancing  tbe  entire 

As  peculiarly  a  lay  movement,  nnd  in  a  sense  work, 

independent  of  existing  ecclesiastical  organi7.a-  The  number  of  Associations  in  the  world  is 

tions.  tbe  Associations  were  not  at  once  received  now  4,107;  they  are  grouped  as  follows:  United 

into  favor  nnd  confidence;   neither  wei'e  they  Stales,  1,25S;   Douunion  of  Canada,  82;   Ber- 

frce   from   mistakes,  especially  iu   the  earlier  inuda,  J;  Argentine  Republic,  1;  BriU^  Gui- 

years  of  the  work;  but  their  loyalty  and  sus-  ans,  1;  Chili,  2;  West  Indies,  5;  England  and 

tallied  usefulness  long  since  won  tuem  recog-  Wides,  3T8;  Ireland.  56;  Scolknd,  249;  France, 

nition    as    thoroughly   legldmate  and  helpful  61;  Germany,  836:  Holland,  457;  Denmark,  93; 

auxiliaries  of  the  church,  and  ou  a  par  with  Switzerland,   383;   Horway,   73;    Sweden,   85; 

such    interdenominational   institutions   as   tbe  Italy,  41;  Spain,  8;  Belgium,   27;  Austria,   5; 

various   missionary,  Sunday-school,  and  piibli-  Hungary,  3;  Russia.  9;  Bulgaria,  I;  Euiopean 

cation  societies.     In   fact  they  bold  In  some  Turkey,   1;   India,   15;   Ceylon,   10;   China,   6; 

respects  a  closer  relation   lo  the   evangelical  Japan,  10;  AsiaticTurkey,  11;  Persia,  3;  SjTia, 

body  than  some  of  its  organic  connections,  as  1;  Madagascar,  2;  Africa,  11;  Australia,  11;  Tas- 

eacb  activemembermustbcin  communion  with  mania,  2;  New  Zealand,  4;  Hawaii,  4. 

and  under  the  disciplinary  control  of  one  of  iis  Widely  as  the  organization  has  spread,  it  is 

recognized  branches,  and  the  moment  auch  re-  evidently  but  In  Its  Infancy.      In  the  larger 

laiions  cease  his  vital  connection  with  the  As-  cities,  its  earlier  and  more  importnnt  field,  only  a 

socinlion  is  severed.     In  compensation  for  the  good  beginning hasyetbeenmade;  Ihedemand 

general  secretaries,  who  are  to  a  considerable  is  immensely  greater  than  the  supply  of  either 

degree  withdrawn  from  distinctively  denomt-  money  or  men.      The   extent   and   usefulness 

national  effort,  tbe  number  of  lay  workers  baa  of  tbe  institution  when  tbe  Christian  faith  of 

been  largely  increased,  young  men  are  rendered  the  world  shall  be  fully  roused  to  tbe  wisdom 

more  efficient  through  the  peculiar  training  re-  of  its  methods,  and  tbe  gifts  of  multitudes  who 

ceived,  and  the  hearty  testimony  of  pastors  Is  have  started  in  life  under  its  helpful  influences 

that  those  most  active  in  the  Association  are  shall  flow  back  to  it.  is  open  only  to  prophecy, 
the  beat  workers  in  tbe  several  churches.    It  is 

a  weli'deflned  principle  of  the  Associations,  that  Youni:  Meii'§  Forelsn  inissloiiarf 

the  church  has  paramount  claim  upon  its  young  Society.     Headiiuarlers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Need- 

men  which  mnst'in  no  wise  be  iu i erf ered  with,  less  Alley,  Binningham,  England.— This  Soci- 

and  that  success  can  only  be  expected  as  tbe  etywaa  orgauizedlty  young  men  belonging  to 

work  is  conducted  In  general  harmony  with  the  tbe  Y.  M,  C.  A.  of  Birmiugbam,  England^  in 

pastors  and   general  Christian  sentiment  of  a  1878,  with  the  following  objects:  To  promote 

community.  among  Christian  young  men  a  direct  personal 

The  transatlantic  Associations  have  devel-  interest  in  foreign  mission  work  by  sending 
oped  less  rapidly  than  in  America,  and  the  out  and  entirely  supporting  one  or  more  mis- 
work  of  the  individual  societies  is  much  nar-  sionaries  chosen  by  the  Society;  to  receive  and 
rower  in  scope,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  circulate  regular  reports  from  missionaries  who 
secular  agencies.  The  most  advance  has  been  shall  be  in  every  way  the  representatives  of 
made  In  Great  Britain  and  its  colonial  depen-  the  Society.  The  only  mission,  so  far,  of  this 
dencies.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  Societyisin  Alfred  County,  Natal,  South  Africa. 
are  600  Associations,  with  61,000  members.  In  The  station  Is  named  Ikwezi  IJamaci,  and  is  4 
England  and  Ireland  49  own  buildings  valued  miles  distant  from  Harding,  a  military  and 
at  11,100,000;  219  report  808  weekly  Bible-  postal  station.  One  missionary  and  his  wife 
classes,  and  385  weekly  devotional  meetings;  are  at  the  station.     They  went  out  in  1877, 
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and  now  ibere  is  a  commodious  miasion  house, 
a  church,  and  a  Bcbool.  la  addition,  a  build- 
ing lias  been  put  up  at  Hardinc,  where  ser- 
Tices  are  held  for  the  police  and  Ihe  Griqua 
Kaflrs.  Industrial  education  is  also  conducted 
in  the  mission  school.  A  preaching  stnlion  and 
Echool  has  been  esliiblislied  at  Ithluku.  and  a 
mission  near  tlie  const  liits  been  opened,  called 
Malan  Cliff.  Several  niiliveB  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  the  outlook  ia  moat  promising. 

Vuh-Hhan,acouQty  towDtnEiaugsi.China, 
in  ibe  nortlieast  part,  near  the  source  of  the 
Kuiig  King  Hiver.  It  has  an  Important  transit 
trade.  Mission  station  of  Ihe  China  Inland 
Mission  (1877);  3  female  i 
pastor,  65  communicants. 


i  ZmaENBAI^,  BAHTHOI^HET 

Yung-PIng,  a  town  in  Cliihii.  North  China, 
155  miles  due  east  of  Peking.  Opened  iu  con- 
nection with  the  Kaipiiig  mines,  iit  the  tusiera 
terminus  of  Ilie  rnliroad  from  Tientsin.  Cli- 
mate dry,  with  marked  alternations  of  heat  »nd 
cold.  Population,  130,000.  Language,  Man- 
darin, Social  condition  fairly  good.  Mission 
statiuu  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  (18S4); 
1  mlssionarj  and  wife,  7  native  helpers.  4  out- 
stations,  3  churches,  33  church -members,  I 
school,  8  scholars. 

Vuniiaii,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  China.  An  important  manufacturing 
and  trading  place.  Mis^^ion  elation  of  Ibe  China. 
Inland  Aiission  (18621:  3  missiouaries.  4  female 
missionaries 


Zacatecai,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  inland 

Stateof  the  same  name.  The  place  is  not  attract- 
ive in  its  appearance,  owing  to  its  wild,  arid  sur- 
rounding and  the  streets  are  uneven  and  badly 
paved.  Pojiulation,  60,000.  pure-blood  Indians, 
mixed  Indians,  and  Spanish.  ^lission  station 
of  tlie  Boulhero  Baptist  Convention;  I  mission- 
ary and  wife,  1  single  lady,  1  native  unordaiiied 
preacher,  3  churches,  73  church -members,  1 
school,  30  scholars.  Mission  station  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (North);  1  missionary,  17  out- 
sialions.  1.090  communicants,  597  Sabbath- 
scholars,  61  day-schools,  2  native  pastors,  1 
Bible- woman. 

Zafiirwul,  a  station  of  !he  U.  P.  Church 
of  U.  S.  A.  (1866).  in  the  Punjab,  India,  near 
Sialkoi.  Tliere are  5naiive workers,  107 church- 
members,  8  schools,  95  scholars. 

Znhlch,  a  (own  In  Syria,  35  mites  north- 
west of  Damascus.  Population,  10,000.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  during  the  Druse  insur- 
rection. Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North);  1  missionary. 

Zanzibar, — The  territory  under  this 
name  included  the  strip  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  between  W&raheikh,  latitude  3°  north, 
and  Delgado  Bay,  latitude  10°  43'  south,  witli 
an  indefinite  extent  inland,  until  in  1886  the  ex- 
tent was  limited  to  10  miles  inland,  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Kipini  on  the  Ozt  River;  and  that 
terntory,  together  with  the  islands  of  Zanzibar. 
Pemba.  and  other  small  islands,  constitutes  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.  The  German  East 
African  Association  have  secured  the  rights  of 
the  mainland,  and  wilb  the  lease  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  coast  to  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company,  the  Sultan's  dominion  is 
limited  almost  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.  Zauzlliar  island  bos  an  area  of  635 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  300,000. 
T^elownof  Zanzibar  hasa  population  estimated 
at  100,000.  Moliammedanism  is  the  religion  of 
the  country.  Minsion  work  is  carried  on  by 
the  Universities'  Mission,  with  three  stations  on 
the  Island,  Mkunazini,  Mbweni.  and  Kiungaui, 
with  schools,  hospital  and  dispensary  work,  in. 
duBtrial  school,  theological  school  and  borne,  a 
printing-press,  tinder  tne  charge  of  3  clergy  and 


8  laity.    For ; 
tlie  mainland  and 
under  Africa. 

Zaragoza,  amost  important  city  of  Spain, 
on  the  Ebro  River.  170  miles  nortlieast  of 
Madrid.  Ii  is  gloomy  and  antiquated,  with  nar- 
row, ill-paved,  irregular  streets,  and,  except 
charitable  and  religious  edidces,  few  fine  build- 
ings. Population,  93,407  (1887).  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  A.  B  C.  F.  M.;  1  native  pastor,  5 
native  helpers,  1  church.  66  schooi'Children. 


Zenana  Work : 


e  Women's  Boards. 


Zlegenbtilg,  Barlbolomew,  was  born 

June  S4th.  1683.  in  Pullsnitz,  Snxouy.  King 
Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  aroused  to  his  duty 
to  give  the  gos[)el  to  those  under  his  sway  in 
India  by  bis  chaplain.  Dr.  Ltltken,  directed  him 
to  seek  men  suitable  for  mEssionar3'  service. 
Ziegenbalg  and  Plutschau,  then  students  at 
Halle,  young  men  of  talent,  learning,  and  Cliris- 
:; 1   ^  appointed,  and  embarked  at  Co- 


penhagen 1705.  After  a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage,  they  arrived,  July,  1706,  at  Tranquehar. 
a  Danish  possession  on  the  Coromaudel  c 


of  Hindustan.  After  several  days'  delay  tlie 
governor  received  lliem  with  great  harshness. 
Ziegent>alg  obtained  a  room  near  tlie  heathen 
andPorluguese  quarters,  and  began  his  work 
not  only  among  hostile  heallien,  but  with  a  gov- 
ernment openly  oj)posed,  and  a  Europcnn  pop- 
ulation absorbed  in  business,  addicted  to  vice, 
and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  be  rid  of  these 
earnest  men.  Zlegenlialg  having  no  grammar 
or  dictionary  to  help  in  learning  the  hinguage, 
persuaded  a  native  schoolmaster  to  bring  his 
school  to  the  mission  room,  and  sitting  down 
with  the  children  he  imitated  them  in  making 
the  letters  in  tlie  snnd  till  he  had  become  famil- 
iar with  their  form.  He  then  found  a  Brahman 
who  knew  a  little  of  English,  and  with  his  help 
wnsable  iu  eight  months  to  speak  Tamil  inlelli- 
pibty.  The  teacher,  however,  was  loaded  with 
ironsbv  the  rajah  and  thrown  Intoprison.  Some 
of  theEuropeans owning  slaves,  Ziegenhalg ob- 
tained their  consent  that '' tlicse  ]x>or  outcasts 
might  meet  for  two  hours  daily  for  instruction." 
In  less  than  a  year  five  slaves  were  baptized. 
A  native  built  a  church  at  his  own  expense. 
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and  at  ilie  dedication  Ziegenbalg  preached  in 
Tamil  aud  Portugese  to  a  large  coogregation 
of  CbrisliauB.  Hindus,  and  Molinmuieclaiis,  aud 
Id  it  witluD  a  mouth  nine  natives  were  baptized. 
In  the  second  year  he  made  extensive  preacLIug 
tours.  lu  1708  he  visiled  Negapatum,  aud  the 
Diilcb  magistrate  invited  tlie  most  learned 
Brabmaus,  siimjasecs.  etc.,  1o  a  friendly  con- 
fereuce  wilh  the  mi^onary  on  relisious  suh- 
jecis.  The  discussion  lasted  live  days,  and 
much  informatiou  concerning  I  be  origin,  his- 
tory, and  doclriues  of  Christiunlly  was  diflused 
among  the  native  population. 

Ziegenbalg  had  so  far  mustered  the  language 
that  in  two  years  af1«r  his  arrival  he  began 
Scripture  translation,  aod  a  year  later  could 
speHK  Tamil  with  as  much  facility  as  his  native 
German.  He  soon  began  the  prcparotioD  of  a 
gmminar  and  two  lexicons — one  of  pi-ose,  the 
other  of  poetical  words.  lu  1711  he  tliiished 
Ihe  transfation  of  the  New  Testament — the  first 
Into  any  langitasre  of  lodin — and  a  large  partof 
the  Old  Testament.  Hot  only  to  the  Hindus, 
but  to  the  half-bi'eed  Portuguese  and  to  the 
slaves  of  Trantjuebar  he  preached  the  gospel. 
He  had  also  a  Gorman  service  weekly,  which 
was  largely  attended. 

The  European  residents,  who  regarded  his 
enterprise  as  visionary  and  absurd ;  Ihe  trading 
companies,  who  regarded  missionsasdctrimental 
to  Ibcir  commercial  interests — all  did  wbat  tbcy 
could  lo  molest  aud  hiiider  liim.     The  Danish 


was  going  lo  India,  and  that  lie  must  be  dri^ 
from  tlie  country.  The  goveruor  charged  him 
wilh  rebellion,  and  when  Ziegeubalg  vindicated 
his  divine  commission,  he  uut  only  in  bis  rage 
struck  bim,  but  had  him  taken  lo  the  fortress, 
where  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement  four 
months,  suffering  greatly  from  the  intense  heat, 
and  forbidden  the  use  of  pen  and  paper  to  com- 
municate with  his  friends.  When  released  lie 
found  the  converUscaltered  by  persecution  and 
terror,  Some  were  in  prison,  others  banished; 
some  bad  been  violently  beaten,  some  put  to 
death.  Though  he  bad  regained  his  liberty  he 
was  still  persecuted,  aud  nothing  hut  royal  au- 
thority secured  him  from  violence  at  the  hands 
of  bis  own  coiintiTmen,  He  was  often  in 
straits,  money  sent  from  home  having  failed  lo 
reach  bim. 

In  1714  bis  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Danish  Lilur^',  and  German  bj'mns, 
with  thirty-three  Taintl  works,  including  a 
dictionary  which  he  had  p-repared,  were  printed. 
His  health  failing,  he  I'cturned  to  his  native 
land  in  1715,  His  account  of  the  Hindus  and 
his  missionary  work  created  great  interest  in 
Germany  and  Eiigland,  vast  crowds  hefng 
moved  by  his  glowing  appeals,  kings,  princes, 
and  prelates  giving  liberally  to  the  cause.  He 
returned  to  India  In  1719.  but  died  soon  after, 
lit  the  early  age  of  thirty-aix,  having  in  the 
brief  period  of  thirteen  years  as  the  pioneer  of 
modern  missions  in  India  accomplished  a  re- 
markable work.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  c-on- 
verts  and  a  large  body  of  catechumens  mourned 
his  death.  He  was  buried  in  the  large  mission 
church  opened  two  year^  before  his  death  at 
Tranquebar,  and  a  marble  slab  in  the  wall  bears 
an  inscription  to  bis  memory. 
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longed  to  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  founded  sixty  years  befoi*  the  Refor- 
mation, by  the  followers  of  John  Huss.  When 
David  was  five  years  old,  bis  parents  tied  to 
Herrubut  in  Saxony,  which  bad  been  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Moravian  emigrants  on  the  es- 
tate of  Count  Zinzendorf.  In  1736  his  pai'cnts 
joined  the  colony  in  Georgia,  which  James 
Oglethorpe  had  established  three  years  before, 
leaving  their  son  at  Herrnhut  to  be  educated 
by  the  Moravians.  From  this  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, and  lived  in  a  Moravian  settlement  called 
HeiTcndyk.  Thence  he  went  to  Englnnd, 
where  General  Oglethorpe  met  him,  ana  wilh 
his  aid  be  joined  bis  parents  in  1T38.  In  1740 
he  went  North,  and  wilh  others  founded  Bethle- 
hem and  Nazareth  in  Pennsylvania,  In  1745 
he  began  bis  work  among  the  Indians,  and  was 
soon  arrested  as  a  spy  of  the  French  by  the 
colonial  government  of  New  York,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  seven  weeks.  Released  by 
Governor  Clinton,  he  labored  till  1750  among 
the  Delnwares  at  Shamokin  (Sunbury,  Pa.) 
and  Uie  Iioquois  at  Onondaga,  where  the  8ix 
Nations  made  bim  a  sachem,  and  "keeper  of 
their  archives."  In  1750  he  visiled  Europe  in 
behalf  of  the  mission.  In  17S3  he  returned  to 
Onondaga,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Beth- 
lehem at  the  opening  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  Between  1755  aud  1762  he  visited  North 
Carolina  and  Ibe  New  England  provinces, 
laboi-ed  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  and 
acted  as  interpreter  for  Pennsylvania  in  the 
treaty  with  Teedyuseuug  and  his  allies.  In  the 
time  of  Ibe  Pootiac  conspiracy  be  ministered 
to  the  Christian  Indians  who  had  found  refuge 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
led  the  survivors  of  the  converts  to  Wyalusing, 
Bradford  County,  Pa,,  on  the  Susquehanna.  In 
1767  he  established  a  mission  among  the  Monaey 
Delawarea  on  the  Alleghany  Biver,  Venango 
County,  and  three  years  later  began  the  station 
which  he  called  Friedenstadt,  on  Beaver  Creek, 
in  what  is  now  Lawrence  County.  In  1773  he 
went  to  Central  Ohio,  and  commenced  a  town 
called  Schoenbrunn.  on  ibe  Tuscarawas,  ten 
miles  from  the  she  of  Canal  Dover,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  alt  the  Moravian  converts 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  built  two  more  towns, 
other  missionaries  came,  and  many  conveiis 
were  added.  Early  In  the  Revolution  the  Dela- 
wares  wei'e  accused  of  favoring  tlie  American 
side,  and  the  converts  were  forcSi  to  leave  their 
towns  and  come  within  the  British  lines.  In 
17S1  the  settlements  were  destroyed  by  a  band 
of  Wyandotte  warriors  at  the  instigation  of  the 
commandant  of  the  British  post  at  Detroit,  the 
missionaries  wei-e  tried  as  spies,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  I'emoved  to  Sandusky.  The  next 
year  nlneiy-six  of  them  returned  from  San- 
dusky to  the  Tuscarawas  to  gathe: 


ti-ophe,  Zeisberger  in  1783  led  a  small 
to  what  is  now  Miclilgan,  and  built  an  Indian 
town  on  the  Clinton  River;  in  1786  be  went 
back  to  Ohio,  and  founded  New  Salem,  one 
mile  from  Lake  Erie.  Tbence  the  hostility  of 
other  Indians,  after  four  yeare'  rest,  compelled 
them  to  emignite  to  Canada,  where  they 
founded  Fairfield.  In  1768  be  relumed  lo  the 
Tuscarawas  valley,  where  Congress  had  rranled 
lo  bis  Indians  their  foimer  lands,  and  built  a 
town,  calling  it  Goshen.  There  he  labored  for 
Ion  years,  lo  the  close  of  his  life.     He  died.Jto- 
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veiiiluT  nib,  180S,  iiged  87,  baviug  been  a 
missioDury  iimuug  the  Americnii  Indiaus  Tor 
sixty  yi'iirs.  iln  cslablislied  tbirtecn  Christiau 
towns,  iiuii  though  scarcely  one  lemaiDi'd,  yel 
be  had  many  couvens,  uml  hU  chiinicter,  mo- 
livtis,  and  efforts  are  "  au  lienor  to  the  .^[oraviau 
Churcli,  Buil  to  our  common  huujanity.'" 

ZeUberger  was  a  tboroiij^L  scholar.  He  maa- 
Icred  several  n;itive  loiigues,  esptciiiUy  the 
Delaware  and  Ouondaga.  He  Itst'c  io  mauu- 
script  a  Geriziau  and  Onundaga  Lex  [con 
in  seven  voUitnos  quarloi  a  Gnimmnr  of  the 
Onondaga  language  iu  Oermuii  aud  Eoglisb,  a 


the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  aud 
Libruiy  of  ibe  Americim  Philosophical  Society 
in  Philadelphia.  His  Diury,  translated  by 
Eugeue  H.  Blias,  was  published  in  two  oefavo 
vuluiiies  in  1883. 

ZtrlBii  or  Slr)'tnlan  Version.  — The 
Zir  or  Syrien  belongs  Io  the  Finn  branch  of 
the  Ural-Altai  family  of  languages,  aud  is 
spoken  by  a  race  living  in  the  government  of 
Vologda,  Russia,  who  ntimber  about  10,000. 
For  ilieir  benetlt  the  Kussiau  Bible  Society 
published  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  iu  1823.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  in 
1881  an  edition  of  the  same  Gospel  in  Ruas 
character,  the  trauscriptiou  from  the  Slavonian 
character  having  been  made  by  M.  Luitkins, 
a  native  teacher,  under  Itie  direction  of  the 
academician  Wiedemann. 


Matt  5 :  IS.) 


Cu^SH  MEAa  nrzAAACs  tiahz  loru- 

AK  MOPTZACZ  B0A3HHZ,  MGAZ  AA3ACHU 
ifAKAhKit  GgpZ  KEpOMZACS.  H.4U1KA- 
CHU  BaTECZ  TiAHAUCb,  KO^^  HEEE- 
CAACZ  BMAMH&. 

Zoar.— 1.  A  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  southwest  of  Amaiienstein,  east  of 
Worcester,  north  of  Riversdale.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Evangelical  Missionary  Soci- 
ety; 1  ordained  missionary,  3  native  helpers, 
4^  chiitch-members,  103  scliool-childreo. 

3.  A  settlement  In  Labrador,  on  tlie  north- 
east coast,  between  Hebron  and  Raninh:  mission 
station  of  the  Moravian  Brefhieu  (laB.")).  It 
was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimo,  wlio 
come  from  Nnin  and  elsewhei-e  for  the  fishing, 
and  spend  a  large  part  of  the  year  here.  The 
European  settlers  aa  well  as  Ihe  Eskimo  !i;ive 
also  been  benefited.  Zoar  presentsa  more  pleas- 
ing appearance  than  most  of  the  settlements  in 
Labrador,  for  trees  are  numerous,  and  afford  a 
pleasant  chimge  to  the  eye.  One  missionary  is 
now  In  charge  of  the  work. 

Zoroaslrianlsm,  the  form  of  religion 
supposed  to  have  been  inculcated  by  Zoroaster 
(Persian,  Zardiuhi),  long  the  state  religion  of 
Persia,  but  now  professed  by  a  mere  handful 
of  followers  in  two  districts  in  Persia  (Eirman 
and  Yezd).  and  by  the  Parsis  of  India,  whose 
name  bears  witness  to  their  Persiau  origin.  If 
Zoroaster  was  a  historical  character,  tm  seems  to 
have  been  the  case,  he  probably  lived  iu  the 
east  of  Iran,  in  the  region  knonn  as  Bactria, 
called  Italk.    HU  date  cannot 
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be  ascertained;  some  Greek  writers  put  him 
5,000  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy!  Modern 
8ch<dars  |)lace  him  sumu  1,000  years  before 
Christ,  and  some  1,300;  at  the  best  all  is  con- 
jecture, but  he  certainly  lived  before  Cyrus. 
That  he  was  the  leader  of  a  schism  in  the  old 
Aryan  race  seems  to  many  probable,  as  the  re- 
sult of  which  llie  religion  of  oue  branch  of  the 
race  developed  into  Vedism  aud  Uiiidiiism  iu 
India,  and  that  of  Ihe  oiher,  which  settled  iu 
Persia,  into  tlie  dualistic  system  which  still 
hears  the  name  of  Zoroaster. 

According  to  this  system,  the  world  is  the 
battle-Held  of  two  contending  spirits,  eternal  in 
Iheir  oi'igin  aud  possessing  tlie  power  of  crea- 
lion.  Tlie  oue  is  Ahuro-mazdao  (the  wise  god]^ 
who  is  the  source  and  author  of  all  that  is  good, 
the  other  is  Augro-mainyiisli  (the  spirit  enemy), 
who.  evil  iu  his  nature,  ever  strives  to  neutralize 
ihe  beueliceut  activities  of  the  first.  These 
two  names  have  become  corrupted  by  long  use 
into  the  shorter  forms  now  common,  Ormuzd 
aud  Ahriman.  But  the  conflict  between  these 
two  powers,  though  now  conducted  on  terms 
which  are  apparently  pretty  nearly  equal,  is  not 
hopeless,  aud  Is  not  destined  to  be  perpetual.  In 
due  lime  Ormiizd  is  to  summon  all  his  power, 
aud  enter  upon  the  Inst  aud  decisive  pliasu  of 
the  struggle.  The  might  of  Ahiimau  is  to  be 
broken  forever,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  good 
esiablishedt  Ahriman  with  his  defeated  follow- 
ers is  to  be  cast  into  hell,  and  to  remain  there, 
destitute  of  power  to  disturb  the  progress  and 
enjoyment  of  the  good,  who  are  to  be  rewarded 
and  to  prosper,  unvexed  by  evil,  as  citizens  of 
the  good  kingdom. 

Modern  Zo  roast  ri  an  ism  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  vast  hierai-cliies  of  good  aud  evil  spirits, 
doing  the  will  aud  fulfilling  the  purposes  respec- 
tively of  Oriuuzd  and  of  Ahnman.  To  what 
extent  these  elaborate  sysiemsofangelology  aud 
demonology  inliuenced  Jewish  iJhought,  and 
through  them  Christian  thought,  is  a  (juesiion 
still  undetermined.  The  sacred  books  of  Zuro- 
astrianisni  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  the 
Zend-Avesta.  The  term  is  not  wiiolly  accurate; 
Ihe  proper  designation  is  Aneita.  the  word  Zend 
signifying  "interpretation,"  with  reference  to 
the  commeutarlcs  on  the  original  books.  The 
Avesta  itself  is  written  in  an  ancient  form  of 
Aryan  speech,  allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  known 
popularly  as  the  Zend,  and  possessing  no  other 
extant  literature.  The  "interpretation"  is  iu 
Pabiavi,  a  more  moticrn  (though  ancient  and 
now  dead)  language,  which  prevailed  formerly 
in  Persia.  The  Avesta.  as  at  present  known,  is 
but  a  fragment,  and  not  a  large  fragment,  of 
the  original  sacred  literature  of  Zkiroastriauism. 
Like  tlic  Old  Testament,  It  is  not  a  biMik,  but  a 
collection  of  books— a  literature  developing  in 
aud  with  the  life  of  tlie  people.  Parts  of  it  may 
dale  back  to  Zoroaster,  but  much  of  it  consists 
of  the  accretions  of  later  nges.  A  collection  of 
hymns  or  ■■Gathas"  Is  the  oldest  part  of  it.  and 
may  be  said  to  form  the  kernel  of  tlie  whole; 
these  alone  claim  to  be  the  ipaitsima  verbn  of 
2k>roaster,  The  remainder  consists  of  liturgical 
matter,  and  what  is  called  by  some  (borrowing 
a  phrase  from  Old  Testament  scholarship)  the 
"  priestly  code"  of  Zoroastrianism, 

The  light,  the  sun.  the  lire,  are  considered  by 
IheZoroastrians  thesymbo'-  of  Ormuzd.  There- 
fore in  theirtempies  thesacredflreiscontinuaHy 
burning,  night  and  day,  year  after  year.  For 
this  reason  at  evening,  when  they  recite  the 
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pniyers  of  tlie  Aveslft.  [lie  faces  of  Zoi'oastriaa 
wcirsbippers  are  Uiiiiud  wt'stwiird,  towm-ds  the 
seCtlQg  suD.  Ueuce  thej  are  often  spoken  of 
as  "sua-worshippera"  and  "flre-worsLippera,'' 
though  tliey  themselves  reject  the  itiipuiatioa 
which  is  thus  involvetl;  they  do  uol  pniy  to  the 
sun  or  to  ihe  fire,  thej  say,  hut  to  that  good 
and  shiniug  oue  whose  presence  and  character 
are  syiiibolizcd  by  the  light,  and  the  sources 
of  it. 

The  Zoronslriau  religion  developed  and  flour- 
ished  ID  Persia,  through  the  vieiesitudt^s  of 
<lecleuslou  and  reTivnl  iucident  to  all  religious 
history,  from  the  time  of  its  origiu  to  iJie  Mo- 
hammeilan  iumsiou.  Duriog  that  time  it  saw 
and  survived  the  political  changes  and  dyuastic 
revolutions  to  which  Pei'Siu  was  subject,  hut 
which  need  not  be  recounted  hei'e.  Mohammed 
died  in  633.  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  his 
death  that  Persia  was  invaded  by  armies  of  bis 
followers,  who,  under  the  fierce  lead  of  the 
early  caliphs,  were  Just  be^nning  that  astonish- 
ing career  of  conquest  which  within  a  century- 
carried  the  eresceut  over  Western  Asia,  North- 
ern Africa,  into  Spain,  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  British  Cbauael. 
The  Persian  army  was  ignomliiously  defeated, 
the  king  dethroned,  and  liis  realms  taken  pos- 
session of  iu  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  The 
people  embraced  the  new  religion.  The  fire 
went  out  on  the  Zoroastriau  altars,  and  the 
Avesta  was  dropped  for  the  Koran.  A  hand- 
ful merely  of  the  Persians  refused  to  be  con- 
verted, and  sought  refuge  among  the  mountains. 
There  for  a  lime  they  were  suffered  to  remain. 
But  soon  after  the  year  700  they  were  subjected 
to  such  a  violence  of  Moslem  persecution  tiiat 
many  of  them  were  consti-uined  to  abandon 
Persia,  and  look  for  a  refuge  beyond  the  sen. 
The  slory  of  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of 
this  company  of  Zoroastrlans  forms  a  palhellc 
episode  in  the  religious  histoiy  of  the  race. 

Throuch  all  their  wanderings  and  ship- 
wrecks the  sacred  Are  was  studiously  kept 
alive.  About  the  year  720  of  the  Chrisiatu 
era  they  landed  on  tiie  western  coast  of  India 
near  the  city  of  Sural,  some  150  miles  north 
of  where  Bomliay  now  stands,  and  craved  per- 
mission from  the  Hindu  prince  then  ruling  in 
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to  practise  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The 
permission  was  granted, — so  tradition  says, — 
with  a  few  easily  observed  conditions,  among 
which  were  these,  that  tliey  should  iidopt  ilie 
dress  and  language  of  the  country  where  they 
were  to  make  their  home.  These  conditions 
were  accepted,  and  ever  since  tie  language  of 
this  Indian  branch  of  the  race  has  been  the 
Gujarati,  the  vernacular  of  the  district  where 
they  landed,  with  such  dialectic  variations  as 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  use  of  a  new 
tongue  l>y  foreigners  whose  customs  and 
religion  diifereil  so  greatly  from  those  of  the 
InnJ  where  tie  language  lind  developed.  The 
Parsis— as  tiiese  Persian  dwelleis  In  India  came 
in  course  of  time  to  be  called— do  not  appear 
prominently  in  Indian  history  until  Ihe  English 
era.  They  faithfully  maintained  the  piactice 
of  their  religion,  jenlously  guarded  the  sacred 
fire,  and  preserved  inviolate  the  purity  of  their 
race.  When,  under  English  rule,  the  city  of 
Bomljay  grew  from  a  cluster  of  fishermen's 
huis  into  a  great  commercial  mart,  the  Parsis 
appear  as  keen-eyed  men  of  business,  and 
founded  great  commercial  houses.    Much  of  the 
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business  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  of  Bom- 
bay at  tlie  present  time  is  in  their  hands.  Tliey 
have  extended  their  operations  not  only  into 
other  large  places  iu  India,  so  that  in  most  of 
the  chief  Indian  cities  at  least  a  few  Parsi  mer- 
chants will  be  found,  but  even  throughout  the 
East,  as  far  as  China.  Yet  no  large  settlement 
of  them  exists  outside  of  the  Bomljuy  presidency. 
The  total  Farsi  population  of  British  India  m 
1881  was  73,760;  to  this  a  small  number  may  be 
added  on  account  of  the  Parsi  residents  in  native 
stales  not  included  iu  Biitish  India;  the  entii-e 
nuratier  l>eing  about  tt3,000.  Of  tliis  number 
over  73,000  are  found  in  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, and  nearly  50,000  of  them  in  Bomtiay  City. 
Sural  has  also  a  large  Parsi  population  (over 
5,000),  and  the  town  of  Nawsari.  in  the  native 
state  of  Baroda,  about  15  miles  from  Sural,  oue 
still  larger.  There  are  said  to  l>e  about  8.500 
Zoroastrians  in  Pema,  iu  the  districts  named 
above. 

Thus  existing  as  a  community  by  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  composite  mass  of  Ihe 
Indian  population,  sepamted  from  others  by 
their  peculiar  religion  and  customs,  and  with 
their  own  social  organism,  the  Paisis  are  every, 
where  well-to-do,  intelligent,  and  thrifty.  The 
average  degree  of  wealth  is  probably  higher 
among  them  than  among  any  other  class  in 
India,  A  Parsi  beggar  is  never  seen ;  the  Parsi 
community  always  attends  to  the  wants  of  ita 
own  poor,  and  suffers  no  member  of  lis  race 
to  l>ecome  a  public  burden.  Their  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  is  their  most  commonly 
known  peculiarity.  According  lo  tlieir  belief, 
a  dead  body,  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
powers  of  evil,  is  unclean,  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  contaminate  by  its  presence  any  of  the 
elements ;  it  ciin  neither  be  buried  nor  burnt 
northrown  into  the  water,  for  in  thatwayoneof 
the  elements  would  be  defiled.  It  is  therefore 
exposed  in  a  circular  structure  without  a  root, 


sloping  towards  an  opening  at  thecc 
bcmg  deposited  iu  this  place  the  vultures  make 
swift  work  with  it,  and  the  bones,  stripped  of 
flesh,  are  afterwards  swept  down  through  the 
central  aperture  into  a  cavity  below.  These 
structures  are  called  "  towers  of  silence." 
Their  outward  life  imd  demeanor  is  always  re- 
spectable and  decorous.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
their  religion  exerts  but  small  Influence  o\er 
Ihem.  and  that  it  has  deteriorated  to  the  level 
of  a  merely  perfunctory  formalism.  Praeti- 
caily  they  are  materialists— or  at  least  secular- 
ists, given  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  satisfied  with  the 
practice  of  the  ordinaiy  secular  virtues.  The 
Parsis  have  contributed  the  merest  handful  of 
converts  lo  the  Christian  Church.  Ko  mission 
especially  for  them  has  ever  been  undertaken  ; 
but  niany  Parsi  youths  are  found  in  lie  mis- 
sionary schools  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
The  few  converts  that  have  been  gained  from 
among  them,  however,  have  become  men  of 
mark  and  influence  in  the  native  churches  of 
India  1  several  of  them  have  done  and  are  doing 
most  excellent  work  as  missionaries  and  pastors 
in  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 

They  take  a  prominent  part  in  public  as  wel] 
as  in  business  affairs,  in  modern  India.  Their 
wealthy  men  are  liberal  and  public -spirited. 
Besides  various  cliniirable  institutions  sup- 
ported by  iJiemfor  the  benefit  of  their  own  race, 
the  Parsis  have  not  been  wautiug  in  acts  of 
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Sir  Jamsclji  Jijibliai,  wlio  was  llie  lirsC  native  country  as  far  southwest  as  ilie  Ilovii,  and  si 
of  Hindustan  to  be  created  a  barouet  by  iLe  lected  a  situ  for  their  lirat  siatioo,  on  ilie  Urn- 
sovereign  of  GreiiE  Briluln.  Jnzi,  eigbt  tnlles  west  of  the  Buy.     Here  he  set 

m    ..*«.~»^ >._-..    .     In,  ,„    i      T«no„„„i  about  building  a.  teuipm-ary  bouse  on  the  S'Jd 

ZoutpansberK,  a     town    w    Tmcis™.!,  of  February.     On  Ibe^tii  of  March  be  opened 

Soulh  Africa.     Mission   station  of    the   Wes-  arbool  for  tlip  natives  usin-  tlie  sbnde  of  n 

ie^an  Me.bodist  Missionarv  Society  ;  8  mUsipn-  f,  "".^e  for 'I  "Xol%^  Sr^nd  tt"eart"b- 

anes  work  among  several  of  the  neighboring  ,  »  .             written  in  the   s^nd— for  an  a-b^ 

tritjes  and  among  the Engiisb  coionists  in  the  l^^k.^'l^e   fit^t  Say  he   1,^   about  a  Voz^ 

"*''"''y-  sclioiars,  some  of  them  nurses  witli  iufants  tied, 

Zulus,     fflUniong     among     the.— 1.  us  usuai,  to  their  baclis.     On  the  21st  of  Mnrcli 

American.— the  Zulus  being  a  part  of  the  lie  began,  wiib  about  thirty  people,  to  clear  a. 

Bantu  race,  their  genera]  history,  race  charac-  spot  ^r  tbe  mission  house  at  that  place.     Thus 

terlatics,  and  laneuage  are  Irtated  of  in  the  ai*ti-  commenced  the  first  mission  station  among  the 

cle  "  Bantu."    The  mission  work  among  tbem  Zulu  Kadi's  in  '.lie  region  of  Natal, 

being  so  identified  with  the  term  Zulu,  it  has  Tbe  other  members  of  the  mission   having 

been  placed  under  this  bead,  returned  from   Algoa   Day,  the  bretbreu  now 

In  1883  the  Hev.  Dr.  Philip  of  Cape  Town,  made  a  second  visit  to  tlie  king,  wlien  he  gave 

superintendent  of  tbe  Londou  Society  in  Soutli     tbem   pcciaissiou   I" -'--—-•    '- 

Africa,  called  Ilie  attention  of  American  Cbris-  Zululaud.     The  sil 


The  site  chosen  was  eight  or  ten 
tians  to  tiie  great  need  and  encouragement  for  miles  north  of  the  river  Tiigela,  and  about  the 
Christian  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Zulus.  Tbe  same  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  strentu  called 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  took  up  the  appeal,  and  sent  — iis  two  oihersinNatiilarecalled— the  Umsun- 
out  six  men  with  tbeir  wives  to  labor  there,  dnzi,  Tbe  name  Ginam,  which  was  given  to 
Three  of  these,  Rev.  D,  Lindley,  H.  J,  Vena-  the  station,  is  composed  of  three  Zulu  words, 
ble,  and  A.  E.  Wilson,  M.D.,  with  their  wives,  in  which  it  was  designed  to  embody  the  prom- 
were  to  labor  tor  a  branch  of  the  Zulu  race  in  ise  of  our  Saviour;  ■'  Lo.  I  am  with  you." 
what  was  called  tbe  "Interior,"  the  Matabcle  Mr.  Champion  had  now  made  such  prob- 
and others,  under  the  chieftain  UmziUkazi,  at  ciency  in  the  language  as  U)  be  able  to  lull  the 
Mosiga.  .      .   ^    .   .      ..    . 

The  other  three   missionaries,  Rev.   Messrs.  aiiuience 

Aldin  Grout,  George  Champion,  and  Newton  hundred. 

Adams,  M.D.,  appointed  to  labor  among  the  dozen  pupils,   boys  and   girls,   to   be   taught, 

Zulus,  and  constituting  what   was  called  tbe  which,  with  others,  at  tbe  end  of  eight  or  nine 

"'  Maritime  Mission,"  were  detained  for  some  months  made  a  school  of  ten  boys  and  twenly 

five  months  at  tbe  Cape  by  reason  of  a  war  then  girls.     The  day-school  ii    '      " 

raging  in  KafEraria.lbrough  wiiicbtheoverlaud  struct  ion  at  Uralazi  now 

route  of   the   missionaries   would   take  them,  his  Sabb  sum 

Wailing  in  vain  for  these  hostilities  to  cease,  in  six  hund         m  m 

July  they   left   the  Cape  for  Port  Elizal>etb.  into  a  S     ba  ea 

Here  they  remained  till  the  7tli  of  December,  press  was  m  m 

then  took  ship,  and  in  two  weeks,  December  ary  book 

21st,  1833,    they  cast  anchor   in   Port  Natal,  the  scho 
Landing  tbe  next  day,  tbey  purchased  a  span        The  u  ss 

of  oxen  tor  tbe  wagonswhichihey  had  brought  broken  i      y  lac  B 

with  them  from  the  old  colony,  and  started  at  natives,       J  ss 

once  on  a  trip  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  that    fie  N 

miles,  to  visit  tbe  Zulu  chieftain  Dingan,  at  his  Their  jo  m  as       g 

residence  in  Zululand.   and  get  permission  to  about  si    m 

labor  as  missionaries  among  bis  people.  Two  Natat,  however,  was  a  speeily  ii:sponse  to  tbe 
weeks  brought  ibem  to  tbe  capital.  Here  they  request  which  their  brethren  of  the  mis^on  had 
were  received  and  treated  with  kindness,  just  made  to  the  Board  in  Boston  for  a  rein- 
though  the  king  was  slow  to  comply  with  their  forcement. 

wishes  in  respect  to  the  people  jusl  about  him.  Mr.  Lindley  now  at  Ifumi,  and  Messrs.  Ven- 
He  proposed  that  they  take  up  their  abode  and  able  and  Wilson  on  the  Umhlatuzi  in  Zulu- 
open  their  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port,  land,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  northeast 
being  allowed,  however,  to  spend  some  time  from  tbe  Bay,  hod  hardly  more  than  begun 
■with  bim,  or  among  the  people  in  his  more  im-  work  before  Ihey  were  interrupted  again  by 
mediate  neighborhood,  till  he  should  know  tbe  incoming  of  tbe  Boers,  by  whose  attack 
more  of  the  character  of  their  labors.  They  upon  the  people  for  whom  they  were  laboring 
remainedsixdaysat  the  capital,  and  then  Mr.  in  the  "  Interior"  they  had  but  recently  been 
Champion  was  left  in  the  country  to  make  ar-  moved  lo  leave  that  field  and  come  to  the  coast. 
raugemenls;  while  the  other  two.  Grout  and  Many  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  Boers,  ot  the 
Adams,  returned  to  Algoa  Bay  for  their  fam-  Cape  Colony,  being  greatly  offended  at  tbe 
iliea  and  effects.  Mrs.  Grout,  however,  died  ot  small  compensation  allowed  them  by  the  British 
consumption,  at  Betbelsdorp,  February  24th,  Governmenl  in  setting  their  slaves,  "appren- 
1836,  before  they  were  ready  lo  stait.  The  tices,"  tree,  in  18S7  left  Iheir  homes,  went 
rest  of  the  company  soon  set  off,  in  ox-  north,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  settled 
wagons,  for  Natal;  and  after  about  two  months'  here  and  there  among  the  native  tribes.  Some 
travelling,  in  a  new  land,  without  roads,  and  ot  Ihem  came  Into  collision  with  Umzllikazi, 
through  many  rivers,  all  without  a  bridge,  on  chief  of  tbe  people  among  whom  the  mlssion- 
the  2l8t  of  May  they  reached  the  Umiazl  arius torthernleriorhadatlempledloestablisha 
Kver,  where  Ur.  Clumpion  had  prepared  a  Boer  station.    In  1S3S  great  numbers  of  these 
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fouud  their  way  into  Natal,  and  besaa  at  once 
to  negotiate  with  Diugan,  kiug  of  the  Zulus,  to 
vfhotu  It  belonged,  to  get  poaseasioa  of  it. 
Claiming  to  huve  compiled  with  tbe  kind's  con- 
ditions by  recovering  the  cattle  the  king  re- 
quired, a  deputation  was  sent  to  deliver  the  cat- 
tle and  have  the  cession  ratllled.  Before  the 
measengei's  were  allowed  to  leave  tbe  capital 
tlie  king  managed  to  have  them  all  massacred. 
Having  slaiu  the  Dutch,  the  king  sent  for  Mr. 
Venable  to  come  with  his  interpreter  and  see 
him,  which  be  did.  The  king  told  him  of  the 
massacre,  but  assui'ed  bim  that  the  mission ariea 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Mr.  Venable  went,  with 
the  king's  permission,  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Owen  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
was  living  near  the  capital,  and  who,  having 
heard  ot  the  fate  of  the  Boers,  was  now  in  ^at 
distress.  The  niisaionaries  were  not  long  la  de- 
ciding lo  leave  that  part  of  the  district,  assured 
as  they  were  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  With 
apparent  reluctance  the  king  allowed  them  to 
go. 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  slaughter  at  Dingan's 
kraal  had  reached  Dr.  Adams  on  the  Umlazi, 
well  knowing  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
brethren  in  Zululacd  were  anything  but  de- 
sirable, he  lost  no  lime  in  attempting  to  aid 
their  escape.  The  swollen  rivers  and  terrified 
natives  rendered  the  task  by  no  means  an  easy 
oue,  but  cveDtually  all  were  enabled  to  reach 
the  Bay  In  safety.  In  like  manner  those  who 
were  farther  away — Venabie  and  Wilson — hav- 
ing complied  with  the  monarch  Dingan's  re- 
quest to  give  him  the  greater  part  of  their  goods, 
made  their  preparations  quickly,  and  in  due 
lime  found  themselves  in  tbe  company  of  their 
brethren  at  Unilazi  and  tbe  Bay. 

Thinking  it  best  lo  withdraw,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  missionaries  sailed  for  Port  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  not  long  before  the  Zulus  under- 
took to  avenge  tbe  attacks  that  liad  been  not 
long  since  made  upon  them  by  white  residents, 
and  swept  the  entire  region  as  with  the  besom 
of  destruclion.  Mr.  Grout  had  ali'eady  gone  to 
America.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Champion  also  re- 
turned, and  Mr.  Champion  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption  at  Santa  Cruz  December  17t(i,  1841. 
Dr.  Wilson  went  also  to  America,  and  thence, 
In  1839,  to  Cape  Palmas  fn  West  Africa.  After 
two  years  of  faithful  service  in  this  field  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  October  13ih.  1841. 

Dingan's  power  had  now  been  broken  by  the 
Boers  and  his  kingdom  divided;  Zululand  was 
put  under  the  riile  of  Dingan's  brother.  Um- 
pande,  and  Natal  was  claimed  by  the  Boers. 
ThentheEnglish  came  in  and  claimed  the  Dutch 
as  British  subjects,  and  took  possession  of  Natal. 
The  affairs  of  the  district  beginning  to  betoken 

Siace  and  safety.  Dr.  Adams  tame  up  from 
raham's  Town  to  see  what  encouragement 
there  might  be  to  resume  labor.  Carrying  back 
a  sood  rejiort,  he  soon  returned  again  with  Mrs. 
AuamsandMr.  Lindley,  reaching  Natal  in  June, 
1839.  Mr.  Lindley  now  gave  himself  to  labor  as 
teacher  and  preacher  among  the  Dutch.  Dr. 
Adams  returned  to  his  old  station  at  Umlazi.  and 
had,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  labor,  a  Sabbath 
audience  of  about  500,  a  Sabbath -school  of  300, 
a  large  day-school,  and  an  out-station  6  miles 
away.  Mrs.  Adams  held  meetings  for  the 
women,  and  taught  them  lo  read,  sew,  and  do 
other  work  in  a  civilized  manner.  Soon  at 
least  one  woman  was  converted.  Tbe  printing- 
press  was  now  set  up,  and  by  the  end  of  1840 
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more  than  50,000  papers  had  been  printed  at 
Umlazi. 

Mr.  Grout,  having  now  returned  from  Amer- 
ica, recrossed  the  Tugela,  May,  1841,  and  com- 
menced a  new  station  at  Empangeni,  an  East- 
ern branch  of  the  Umhlatusi,  calling  it  Inkan- 
yeri,  a  star.  The  country  around  was  thickly 
inhabited,  and  for  a  time  the  station  seemed  to 
prosper.  The  attendance  upon  Sabbath  wor- 
ship was  large,  and  the  day-school  well  at- 
tended. But  the  new  king,  Umpande.  soon 
became  jealous  of  the  missionary's  inSuence, 
and  sent  a  force  to  destroy  some  of  his  adher- 
ents. Upon  this,  Mr.  Grout  and  some  of  his 
followers  fled  across  tbe  Tugela  to  tbe  Natal 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  missionary  preached 
for  a  time  to  a  large  audience  on  tbe  Lmgeni. 

These  reverses,  together  with  tbe  prospect 
that  tbe  field  would  be  cared  for  by  English 
missionaries,  as  the  district  was  now  becoming 
a  Briiish  colony,  decided  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
to  discontinue  tbe  mission,  and  on  the  31st  of 
Augllst,  1848,  the  Board  wrote  the  missionaries 
to  bring  it  to  a  close.  On  the  receipt  of  tbe 
orders  In  the  early  part  of  1844,  Mr.  Grout 
went  to  Cape  Town,  on  his  way  to  America. 
Dr.  Adams  resolved  to  remain  at  his  post,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  support  himself,  if  necessary, 
by  his  profession.  Thus  ended  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  mission.  Before  the  mission  was 
finally  closed,  the  affairs  of  tbe  country  seemed 
likely  to  he  so  peaceful  and  orderly  that  the 
missionaries  and  tbe  Board  agreed  to  continue 
the  mission  and  have  it  reinforced.  Dr. 
Adams's  steadfast,  hopeful,  diligent  work  had 
prevented  any  absolute  break  in  the  mission 
work,  and  when  Mr.  Grout  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  he  was  encouraged  to  return  to  Natal, 
instead  of  lo  the  United  Stales.  Ministers  of  the 
gospel,  the  American  consul,  the  governor  of 
tlie  colony,  and  others,  showed  a  deep  interest 
in  the  mission.  A  public  meeting  was  held, 
addresses  were  made,  and  money  was  raised 
to  defray  Mr.  Grout's  expenses  while  he  should 
report  the  present  aspect  of  tbe  field  and  wait 
for  further  insiructions.  In  the  mesntimeMr. 
Grout  returned  to  Natal  with  an  appointment 
from  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  P.  Maitland, 
as  government  missionary  on  a  salary  of  £150, 
and,  resuming  bis  work  in  June,  1844,  began  and 
established  a  prosperous  station  on  the  Umvoti 
River,  some  40  miles  from  the  Port  and  6 
from  the  sea-coast,  where  he  labored  till  1870, 
making  meantime  a  visit  to  America,  and 
finally,  at  Ihe  age  of  67  years,  he  withdrew  from 
active  service,  returned  home,  and  look  up  his 
abode  In  Springfield,  Mass,,  where  he  still 
resides. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1&44  Dr. 
Adams  made  a  visit  to  the  Cape,  and  received 
ordination  as  a  minlst«r  of  tbe  gospel  from 
clergymen  there.  The  offer  of  an  appointment 
as  government  missionary  was  made  to  Dr. 
Adams,  but  he  declined  to  receive  It.  On  his 
return  from  tbe  Cape  be  resumed  his  labors  at 
Umlazi  and  througnout  the  new  colony.  His 
Sabbath  audiences  were  large,  varying^  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand;  their  attention  to  tbe 
preaching  was  good,  often  earnest  and  solemn , 
and  their  general  deportment  was  quiet  and 
orderly.  His  Sabbath-school  numbered  from 
three  hundred  lo  five  hundred,  and  his  day- 
school  about  a  hundred.  In  the 
he  held  services  at  an 
«nd  made  occasional 


six  miles  away, 
among  the.jiibes  at 
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a  distance.     Here  his  arrival  at  a  kraal  was  a  and  fiuHlly  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  relurn 

sigoal  for  till;  peopli:  iu  tbaC  and  tlie  nelf^h-  to  America  in  1863,  wlieu  be  closed  direct  cau- 

boriug  kraals  to  assemble  for  worship.   Having  neclion  with  the  Board. 

addressed  tliem  for  half  an  hour,  more  or  less.  During  the  next  two  yeara  the  mission  waa 

he  rode  to  anolher  selllemen!;  and  when  night  much  enlarged  and  encouraged  by  the  incom- 

canie  his  hut  would  be  filled  with  men,  women,  ing  of  six  new  missiouaries,  Itev.  Messrs,  Marsh 

and  childi'en,   all  glad  to  hear  as  loug  as  his  and  Rood  with  their  wives  in  1848,  and  Rev. 

Btrength  would  allow  him  to  speak.  Aleasrs.   Ireland,   Abraham,  and  Wilder  with 

Alorethuu  ten  years  elapsed,  aflei' the  mission-  their  wives  in  IS49. 

aries  lirst  set  their  feel  on  the  shores  of  Natal.  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohue,  a  German   in  the  employ 

ere  they  begun  to  see  any  very  manifest  or  im-  of  the  Berlin  society,  joined  the  mission  iu  1849. 

portanl  results  of  their  labors.     Bui  during  the  and  bad  charge  of  a  station  neur  Table  Moiin. 

year  1846  not  only  were  the  Sabbath  audiences  tain  for  some  ten  years,  where  he  died,  leaving 

and  day-schools  lurge  and  flourishing,  but  a  few  a  Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary  of  more  than  ten  thou- 

oE  their  liearera  proliled  by  the  truths  ot  the  sand  words,  a  monument  of  his  scholarship,  in- 

goapel  aud  1)ecame  Christians.  dustry.  and  perseverance. 

In  the  early  part  of  Ihe  year  an  old  woman.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  mission  held  in 
Umbalazi  by  name,  once  the  wife  of  a  dis-  September,  1850,  at  Umaundiizl,  all  the  mem- 
tinguished  chief,  expressed  to  Ihe  miaaionary  a  bers  of  the  mission,  fourteen  families,  number- 
wiSi  to  be  baptized,  and  to  make  a  public  pro-  ing  forty-six  souls,  were  present;  and  though 
fes&ion  of  her  taiih  in  Christ.  For  many  nearly  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  mia- 
monlhs  her  life  had  been  such  as  to  induce  the  sion  was  comuienced,  no  member  of  the  mis- 
belief that  she  had  been  born  of  the  Spirit,  sion  had  died  in  the  field.  The  first  grave  for 
Accordingly,  in  June  of  that  year,  she  was  ftuy  of  the  number  waa  dug  in  the  following 
permitted  to  sii  down  with  the  missionary  and  December,  when  Mr.  Bryant  died  at  Inanda. 
his  wife  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  commemo.  A  nucleus  of  nine  churches  had  now  been 
rale  with  them  His  dying  love.  On  the  19th  of  formed,  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
August,  two  men,  then  living  at  Uralazi,  came  raemberB,  thirly-six  of  whom  were  received 
out  from  their  heathenism  aud  polygamy;  and,  during  Ihe  current  year. 

in  presence  of  a  sinful  and  adulterous  genera-  The  need  of  competent  native  helpers  was  so 
tion,  took  each  a  wife  iu  accordance  with  the  appareut  that  a  training  school  was  opened  in 
teachings  of  the  gospel  aud  tbe  forms  of  a  1853iit  Amanzimtote,  and  put  underthecareof 
civilized.  Christian  government.  These  men  Mr.  Rood  till  his  health  failed,  wheu  others 
having  hart  two  wives  each,  one  of  Ihem  was  had  it  in  charge.  For  want  of  funds  this  de- 
now  married  to  the  woman  who  was  first  parlment  of  Christian  work  was  eventually 
taken;  the  other  to  the  one  who  was  taken  given  up.  though  not  till  it  had  done  much  to- 
lasl,  inasmuch  as  the  lli-st  waa  opposed  lo  hia  wards  furnishing  Ihe  mission  with  some  of  the 
embracing  the  gospel  and  had  no  desire  to  most  ettlcient  native  pastors  it  has  ever  bad- 
remain  with  him  longer.  Near  tbe  close  of  DuringIheyearsl855aiid'5Smuchdiscussion 
the  year,  anolher  couple  were  married  in  a  arose  concerning  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
Christian  manner  at  Umvoti,  who  also,  in  a  whether  it  sliould  be  tolerated  or  allowed  in 
few  months,  made  a  profession  of  the  Chris-  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  suffered  in 
llan  faitli.  the  church  of  Christ.     Id  this  Bishop  Colcnao 

In  1847  Dr.   Adams  transferred  his  station  look  an  active  part  in  favor  of  EUffeiiiDce   and 

from  Umlazi  lo  Amanzimtote.  some  ten  miles  in  oppo^tion  to  the   principles  by  which  the 

further  fi-om  Durban,  the  new  site  being  more  American  missionaries  were  governed  iu  their 

centrally  aituated  in  regard  to  the  people  among  treatment  of   it.      The  discussion   resulted  in 

whom  be  wished  to  labor      Here  he  labored  conlirming  tfie  mission  more  than  ever  in  the 

till  his  death  on  the  lltth  of  September,  1801.  importauce  and  rightfulness  of  their  rule.     It 

He  was  a  pioneer  missionary,  whose  zeal,  faith,  was  now  also  that  Sir  George  Grey,  governor 

and  patience  never  failed.     In  September,  1847,  of  Cape  Colony,  High  Commissioner,  etc.,  came 

a  new  station  was  commenced  by  Rev.  J.  C.  to  Nalal,  and  made  Brmngementa  for  having 

Bryant    at   Ifumi,  where  Mr.   Llndley  began  five  hundred  acres  of  land  set  apart  at  each  sla- 

lalJoT  ten  yeara  before.     Mr.  Bryant  remained  tion  for  mission  purposes,  and  for  having  a  re- 

liere  for  two  years,  but  owing  to  an  affection  aerve  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  laid  oC 

of  the  lungs,  he,  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ireland  round  each  station  for  the  people.     Out  of  these 

In  1849.  devoted  his  strength  imtil  his  death  in  reserves  the  station  people  might  have  a  village 

1850,  chiefly  to  the  preparing  of  books  for  the  lot  of  an  acre  and  a  rural  allotment  of  fifteen 

natives.  or  tvrenly  acrea  each,  on  certain  conditions, 

In  the  early  part  of  1847  Mr.  Llndley  resumed  such  as  paying  survey  fees,  etc.     He  also  pro- 

his  connection  with  tbe  mission,  and  began  a  vided    for    having  a  first-class    sugar-making 

station  some  twenty  miles  northwest  from  the  mill  erected  at  one  of  the  stations  at  a  cost  of 

Bay  near  the  mountain  of  loanda,  from  which  £9,000  to  the  government, 

the  station  took  its  name.     In   1858  he  trans-  In  the  early  part  of  1859  the  printing-press 

ferretl  his  station  to  a  new  site  a  few  miles  was  set  up  at  Umsundnzi ;  and  in  a  little  more 

nearer  the  Bay,  and  remained  here  till  hia  re-  than  six  months  half  a  sheet  of  easy  lessons,  a 

turn  lo  Amei'ica  in   1873.      (See  biographical  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  a 

sketch. I  grammar  of  the  Zulu  language  were  printed,— 

In  1847  a  new  station  was  started  on  the  Um-  the  whole   number    of    pages    amounting    to 

aunduzi,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Port,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand,  all  large  octavo; 

by  Itev.  Lewis  Grout,  who  remained  here  for  which,  considering  the  size  of   the  pages  and 

fltleen  years,  teaching,  preaching,  studying  tbe  other    circumstances,    was  really    more    than 

language  and  preparing  a  grammar  of  it.  travel,  twice  as  much  as  had  been  done  on  the  presses 

ling,  translating  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  galh-  of  the  colony  during  the  seven  previous  years. 

ering  a  church,  till  bis  health  began  to  decline  These  three  works  were  printed  in  Dr.  Lep- 
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gius's  "  Standard  Alphabet,"  wbitli  tbe  mission 
had  resolved  to  adopt. 

Between  the  years  1855-1870,  the  mission  was 
reinforced  by  the  incoming  of  eleven  new  work- 
ers. Rev.  Messrs.  Pixley.  Robbius.  BiidKina". 
Lloyd  iind  their  wives,  wiih  Miss  Haute  aud 
Miss  Day.    Meantime  death  miide  many  Inroads 

Son  the  working  force  rjlready  in  the  field. 
<  aid  in  meeliug  the  depletioti,  souietliing  was 
done  by  a  native  home  luissionury  society, 
which  was  organized  in  1860,  by  setting  native 
workers  apart,  with  a  formal  license  aniTa  small 
salary,  to  preach  the  gospel  and  do  other  mis- 
sion work.  Many  of  the  people  began  also  to 
tike  a  deeper  interest  in  education,  and  to  unite 
witli  tbe  mission  iu  a  desire  foi'  better  educa- 
tional facilities.  This  led  to  the  revivinfj  or 
reot^uizlng  of  schools  Ihat  had  been  already 
founded,  and  to  the  establishing  of  aew  ones. 
In  place  of  the  seminary  at  Amauzimtote, 
which  hart  been  given  up,  efforts  were  now 
made  to  start  a  new  one  on  a  broader,  better 
basis.  In  this  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion took  a  deep  Interest,  and  secured  ' '  grauts- 
in-aid  "  from  the  local  government.  Mr.  Ire- 
land was  appointed  in  charge  of  Ihe  institution. 
In  1871  a  new  building  was  erected.  In  1882 
the  management  of  the  school  came  into  Ihe 
hands  of  Itev.  H.  D.  Goodenough,  who  is  still 
in  charze.  In  1869  a  prosperous  boarding- 
school  for  ffirls  wns  opened,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  at  luanda.  tn  1873  a  home  for 
tbe  education  of  "kraal  girls"  was  opened  at 
TJmzumbe.  Iu  this  way,  by  these  schools  and 
other  means,  some  eight  or  ton  of  the  more 
promising  young  men  were  selected  from  those 
under  instruction  for  minislryamong  the  Zulus. 
Meantime,  between  the  years  1871-80,  other 
helpers  went  out  from  America, — Rev.  Messrs. 
Pinkerlon  and  Kllbon  with  tlieir  wives,  also 
the  Misses  Finkerion,  Frice,  aud  Morris. 
Some  of   the   more  troublesome  native  cus- 


against  alt  which  the  missionaries  lind  from  the 
lirst  founil  it  necessary  to  contend — began  now 
to  reassert  themselves,  and  to  dud  tolerance,  if 
not  virtual  approval. and  sometimes  an  advocate, 
among  some  of  the  native  Clirislians,  and  thus 
calteil  for  a  Arm  e.ipreasion  of  opinion,  together 
with  a  decided  effort  to  check  and  eradicate  the 
evil.    Atameelingof  the  missionaries  and  dele- 

fates  of  the  churches,  held  at  Umsuuduzi  In 
S79,  a  series  of  "  rules"  was  adopted,  the  sum 
of  which  was ;  that  polygamy  should  not  be 
allowed  In  any  church;  that  no  church-member 
should  be  allowed  to  loboliga;  nor  should  any 
such  member  be  allowed  to  participate  in  any 
way  in  the  making  of  beer-drinks,  or  use  inloxi- 
catmg  drinks  of  any  kind  as  a  beverage;  nor 
should,  any  such  member  he  allowed  to  smoke 
the  Uangv,. 

From  the  year  1880  lo  1885  the  mission  was 
again  reinforced  by  five  new  missionaries.  Rev. 
Messrs.  G.  A.  'Wilder,  Richards,  Goodenough, 
Wilcox,  Holbrook.  and  Iheir  wives;  alao  Miss 
Plielps  and  Miss  Gilson.  Tliis  made  Ihe  whole 
number  of  men  from  the  beginning  till  1835 
30,  of  whom  13  had  now  died  and  5  had  re- 
tired from  the  mission,  leaving  13  in  the  field. 
Half  a  century  had  now  expired  since  the  mis- 
Bion  was  begun,  and  Ihe  year  1885  was  honored 
as  a  year  of  "  Jubilee,"  and  the  last  week  of  the 
year  given  lo  a  series  of  religious  festivities  at 
Amanzimtote,  now  called  the  ' '  Adams"  station. 
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Tbe  presence  of  iuviled  guests,  among  whom 
were  tbe  governor  and  a  goodly  uuinber  of 
other  officials,  cler^men.  ladies  aud  gentlemen 
of  the  colony,  added  much  to  tbe  interest  of  the 
occasion. 

From  that  time  on  to  the  pieseutthc  progress, 
development,  aud  fruitage  of  mission  work 
have  been  rapid  and  gratlfylug.  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  removals  of  one  and  another 
from  the  working  force  which  death  or  ad- 
vanced age  has  caused.  A  fitting  close  of  this 
sketch  of  the  Zulu  Mission  is  found  in  a  paper 
read  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  October 
15th,  1889,  as  follows:  "The  development  of 
Christian  work  here  has  been  slow,  but  shows, 
steady  gains  and  substantial  results.  The  en~ 
tire  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  Zulu 
language;  a  hymn  and  tune  book  baa  been 
provided;  text  books  for  schools  and  something 
of  a  Christian  literature  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  The  native  churches,  numbering 
1,097  members,  some  of  them  served  by  native 
pastors,  show  the  deepening  hold  of  the  gospel. 
A  theological  school  and  a  normal  and  In- 
dustrial suioot  for  hoys  at  Adams,  girls'  board- 
iug-Ecbools  at  luanda  and  UmzumbI,  besides 
day-schools  on  all  tbe  stations,  provide  for  the 
Cbrlsllan  education  of  the  young  and  for  the 
suirable  Iralning  of  preachers  and  teachers. 
Tbe  field  covered  by  this  mission  is  fairly 
reached  by  Christian  teaching;  the  Christian 
life  is  gaining  in  breadth,  intelligence,  and 
reality;  temperance  principles  prevail  iu  these 
churches;  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  iu 
carrying  the  gospel  lo  the  regions  bevoud. 
For  this  missionary  activity  wide  fields  are 
open:  Zululand  lo  the  norib,  and  all  the 
country  from  Delagoa  Bay  noilhward  to  the 
Zambesi,  and  siretcbing  inland  more  than  a. 
third  of  Ihe  way  across  the  continent.  Thft 
work  in  the  Zulu  Mission  was  never  In  a  more 
promising  condition,  and  if  the  force  can  be- 
duly  maintained  this  mia.sioii  may  soon  be  in 
tbe  way  of  realizing  in  good  degree  its  original 
aim  of  reaching  the  peoples  inland  as  well  aK 
on  tbe  coast." 

Inland  or  Interior  Mission.— 01  the 
six  men  and  their  wives  whom  the  American 
Board  sent  out  to  Africa  in  December,  1834, 
one  half,  namely.  Rev.  Messrs.  D.  Lindley,  H 
J.  Vecable,  and  A.  E.  Wilson,  M.D.,  were  ap- 
pointed to  what  was  called  an  "Interior"  field. 
Arriving  at  Cape  Town  Febniary  5th,  1835, 
Ihey  soon  provided  themselves  wilt  the  need- 
ful means  of  travel.  Seven  mouths  of  journey- 
brought  them  to  Grlqua  Town,  six  hundred 
miles  on  their  way  to  UmKilikazi's  country  anij 
people.  After  remaining  here  for  some  time. 
another  hundred  miles  of  travel  brought  them 
to  the  missionary  Moffat  at  Kuruman.  In  the 
early  part  of  1838  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Venable 
went  on  before  the  rest  of  the  band,  to  select 
a  mission  site  and  prepare  for  the  coming  of 
the  rest.  The  site  chosen  was  called  Mo^ga, 
near  tlie  chief's  residence,  a  hundred  miles  west 
of  what  is  now  called  Pretoria,  the  capital  of 
the  Transvaal  Benublic,  and  not  far  from  the 
Kaslian  or  Kerachane  Mountains.  The  Paris 
Missionary  Society  had  made  an  attempt  to 

Eilant  a  station  here  in  1833,  but  were  hindered 
y  the  jealousy  and  strifes  of  the  tribes  around 
them,e3peciallyotUmiilikazi,chiefoftheMata. 
beie,  against  the  Baburutse,  whom  the  former 
tributaries.    These  Matabele  and 


claimed  a 
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their  chief  weie  of  Zulu  origin,  having  come 
in  not  long  before  from  llie  ncrtbwesl  pun  of 
Znlulaud,  or  from  the  sources  of  the  Black 
Poloai,  where  they  were  called  Kwakunmlo. 
Being  there  harassed  by  a  powerful  ueighbDr, 
Umzilikazi  sought  to  oblain  the  aid  of  Chaka, 
&ud  so  becamu  a  subordinate  of  the  great 
monarch.  But  when  his  brother  Diugun 
came  to  be  king,  nut  being  satisfied  with  Lui- 
ziliknzi's  allegiauce,  he  sent  an  anny  to 
chastise  liim,  nhereupou  Uuizilikazi  ded  with 
bis  people  to  the  westward  till  he  reached  the 
vale  of  jHosiga.  where  they  were  called  Mata- 
bele,  or  those  who  hide  behind  their  shields. 

Theae  Matabcle,  then,  with  their  chief  Um- 
zilikazi,  were  the  people  for  whom  the  luission- 
«ries  Lindley,  Veuable,  and  Wilson,  with 
Ihelr  wives,  went  to  labor  when  they  com- 
mecced  operations  in  the  valley  of  Mosign.  on 
the  15tli  of  June.  1836.  Threeraoulbs' work, 
"with  such  native  help  as  Ihey  could  obtain,  en- 
jibled  the  missionaries  to  prepare  a  dwelling; 
but,  moving  into  it  while  the  floors  were  yet 
damp,  ali  save  Dr.  Wllsou  were  soon  seized 
vith  a  most  distressing  and  obstiunte  fever. 
Aft«r  eight  days' suffering,  one  of  Iheir  num- 
ber, Mrs,  Wilson,  yielded  to  the  disease.  Hi'r 
body  was  laid  uncoffined  in  the  ground  hard 
by.  The  rest  recovered,  though  not  until  the 
lever,  together  wilb  distressing  rheumatic  af- 
fections, had  preyed  upon  them  for  several 
months.  Indeed,  some  of  them  were  still  con- 
fined to  the  house,  some  to  their  beds,  when 
tbej  were  startled  one  morning  in  January. 
1837,  by  the  guns  of  the  Boers,  who  were  now 
making  a  sudden  attack  upoo  the  people  by 
whom  llie  missionaries  were  surrounded.  So 
unexpected  and  vigorous  was  the  onslaught. 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
vale  of  Mosiga  were  shot  down  on  that  one 
bloody  morning  ere  the  sun  could  reach  llio 
meridian. 
Having  desti-oyed  fourteen  or  fifteen  villages, 

:  and  recovered  six  or  seven  thousand  hena  of 

■  cattle,  together  willi  the  wagons  which  Umzili- 
kazi  had  taken  from  them,  the  Buers  prepared 
to  return.— not,    however,   till   they  had   per- 

-siiaded  the  mLisionaries  to  go  back  with  them. 
Fearing  that  the  infuriated  Matabele  would 
follow  them,  neither  the  Boers  uor  Ihe  misslon- 

:arie3  made  any  halt   for  twenty-three  hours. 

-Nor  did  the  sick  seen:  to  suffer  from  the  ride. 

;Such  a  journey,  however,  as  that  was  until  they 

judged  themselves  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
iJmzilikazi's  vengeance! 

To  their  fear  of  being  followed  by  a  host  of 
cxusperated  savages,  lo  the  unceasiDg  cry  of 
cattle,  and  to  all  the  tumult  of  an  irregular, 
excited  soldiery,  add  the  want  of  proper  food, 
especially  for  the  sick:  the  absence  of  a  rond, 
save  such  as  the  open  field  affords;  the  want  uf 
a  l)ridge  or  a  boat  on  the  now  swollen  streams; 
the  w;int  of  a  dry  suit  for  the  women  and 
children,  who  had  to  be  floated  across  the 
Orange  on  a  bundle  oE  reeds,  keeping  only 
head  and  shoulders  above  waMr;  then,  forth- 
with, out  of  the  river,  add  a  night  of  Egj'ptian 
darkness,  through  all  the  hours  of  which  no 
Bleep  can  be  had,  save  that  which  comes  in 
spite  of  torrents  of  rain,  thunder,  lightning, 
and  all  the  noise  of  the  motley  group  by  whidi 
they  are  surrounded,— and  you  nave  some  idea 
of  what  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  missionaries 
Lindley,  Venable,  Wilson,  and  their  families, 
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on  this  journey.  From  this  place,  the  banks 
of  the  Ky  Gariep,  a  few  days'  travel  brought 
them  to  the  station  of  a  Wesleyan  missionary 
at  Thabii  'Nchu,  where  tliey  weie  kindly  re- 
ceived. After  resting  for  a  tune,  Ihey  passed 
Grr- -'  -  '     ' 

mi." 

Here,  in  Natal,  they  joined  their  brethren  of 
the  "  Maritime"  or  Zulu  Mission,  as  described 
in  a  sketch  of  that  mission,  Umzilikazi  and  bis 
people  eveoiually  went  north  und  settled  in  the 
Zambezi  wgion.  whei-e  they  became  |)Owerfiil, 
and  other  missionaries  arc  now  laboring  among 

European  MixKiotis  ttmoiiff  the 
Zulus.— Of  the  eight  or  nine  missionary 
societies  doing  mission  work  in  Katal  and 
ZuUiland,  all  but  one,  the  American  Board, 
are  of  European  origin. 

The  English  Wi^si^evan  METttotiieT  Sorr- 
ETif  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these,  aside 
from  the  Board,  It  Inbois  for  all  classes,  coloi-ed 
and  white,  heathen  or  otherwise.  Its  woik  in 
South  Africa  was  begun  in  Cape  Colony  Id  ISH. 
Bxicnding  its  oiieralions  by  degrees,  it  has 
reached  KaSraria,  Natal,  and  the  Bechuana  re- 
gions, and  now  numbers  about  forty  stations, 
sixty  missionaries,  and  more  than  0  OOO  church- 
members.  Niilnl  was  occupied  in  1841.  Their 
lirst  missionary,  Itev,  Mr,  Archbell,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Mr,  Davis,  At  the  end  of  the 
first  ten  years  they  had  among  ihe  heathen  or 
colored  population  of  Natal  lS)  commuuiaiuts, 
4  day-schools,  and  300  scholars.  At  the  end  of 
fiirly  years  they  had  SO  missionaries  in  this 
neld,  63  preaching  places,  and  a  membership  of 
2,498.  (See  Wesleyan  Jlethodist  Mlsslonury 
Society.) 

The  NoHWEOiAN  Mibsionaky  Society, — 
The  mis.sinn  of  this  Society  in  Natal  was  com- 
menced by  Rev.  Mr.  Scbreuderln  1845,  In  1847 
he  bad  two  preaching  places— one  on  the  Umh- 
loti  near  Vernlam,  Ihe  other  on  tlie  Umtongati. 
He  then  went  to  China,  but  soon  letuined  and 
bought  a  large  farm,  with  a  view  of  devoting  it 
to  mission  purjMses.  But  the  natives  did  not 
like  Ihe  soil  or  siliiati<ni  of  it,  and  few  accepted 
the  invitation  to  seillo  there  and  come  under 
instruction.  In  1850  lie  sold  his  farm,  and 
went  to  labor  in  the  upper  part  of  Mapumulo 
region,  on  an  inland  branch  of  Ihe  Umvoti, 
From  this  he  soon  went  to  undertake  mission 
work  in  the  Zulu  country,  being  invited  there 
by  the  l(ing,  Umpanda,  who  was  now  desirous 
of  his  medical  aid.  The  place  chosen  for  tlie 
mission  was  called  Echowe,  on  the  Umlazi. 
His  time  was  now  divided  between  this  and  his 
other  station  at  Mapumulo.  till  the  next  year, 
when  three  co-laborers  arrived,  two  ot  whom. 
Larsen  and  Ottebro,  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
Natal  station,  while  Mr.  Schreuder  and  the 
other,  Udland,  devoted  themselves  to  the  Zulu 
field.  The  mission  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper  till  the  great  English  and  Zulu  war  in 
1HT9,  when  their  work  was  much  hindered  and 
some  of  the  stations  broken  up.  But  In  1882 
tie  mission  had  so  far  recovered  from  inter- 
ruption as  to  be  able  to  report  one  station  in 
Natal,  and  no  less  than  seven  of  it«  former  ten 
in  Zululand,  with  nine  pastors  and  a  chtit'ch- 
membership  of  270.  Since  then  Mr.  Schreuder 
has  died ;  two  or  three  new  men  have  been  sent 
out  from  Norway,  and  their  stations  In  Natal 
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The  Behlis  MieeioBARV  Society  com. 
menced  its  work  in  Soiilh  Africa  in  18^14.  lu 
1847  two  or  three  of  its  misBionarlBB,  of  whom 
were  Messrs.  Dohoe  and  Posaelt,  were  driven 
by  war  from  their  stntiotis  iu  Raflrland,  and 
came  and  commenceil  worlt  in  Naial.  Tiie  for- 
mer, Dohue,  labored  for  a  lime  amon^  the 
Dulch,  and  then  ioiocd  the  American  Mission. 
The  other  founded  two  sWtiona,  one  on  the 
sources  of  tlie  Tugela,  catted  Emmaus,  the 
other  near  Pine  Town,  called  at  first  New  Ger- 
many and  then  Christianaburg.  The  mission 
wRs  reinforced,  other  siationa  were  planted  in 
Nalal,  and  two  men  sent  to  work  among  the 
Auiaawari,  north  of  Zululand.  Not  Being 
allowed  to  remain  tliei-e,  they  passed  on  fartlior 
north,  and  commenced  operatiouH  al  Lydeii* 
berg,  in  the  upper  partof  the  Transvaal  Kepiih- 
)tc,  where,  as  in  otiier  parts  of  South  Africa, 
their  Society  has  had  great  success.  In  Natal 
they  DOW  number  four  stations,  aud  have  a 
white  missionary  at  each  station. 

The  Hermassbbukg  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1854,  when  tile  attempt  to  enter 
Gallulaod  by  way  of  Mombasa  bad  failed. 
The  tirst  statioii.  called  Uennannsburg.  was  a 
targe  farm  of  6,000  acres,  on  the  sources  of  tlie 
iDhmbiti.  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Umvoti, 
In  1856, 18.^7.  and  1860  reinforcements  arrived, 
aud  iu  1860  their  mission  consisted  of  ISOsouls, 
eiglity  of  whom  were  colonists,  ami  llie  rest 
missionaries,  catechists,  or  teacliei's.  Among 
Ihe  colonists  they  could  reckon  men  of  almost 
every  kind  of  nandcraft — agriculturists,  car- 
penters, joiners,  wheelwrights,  shoemaker  aud 
tailor,  mason  and  miller,  tanner  and  turner, 
shepherd  and  dyer. 

Tbeir  flrst  labor  al  Hcrmiinnsburg  was  to 
build  a  tiouse  180  feet  In  length,  by  40  m  widtfi, 
containing  a  large  dining  and  sitting  room,  a 
large  kitchen,  13  dwelling- rooms,  and  16 
sleeping- rooms,  all  opening  into  a  common  halt 
through  thecenlre  and  all  looking  out  upon  Ihe 
vc  rami  a  by  which  the  building  was  encompassed. 
A  missionary  visitor  found  that  Ibis  dwelling 
was  the  abode  of  Ihirleen  families,  who  took 
their  meals  all  at  one  table  in  one  of  the  central 
rooms.  Here,  too.  they  all  met,  morning  and 
evening,  for  family- worship.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, less  than  half  a  mile,  was  anollier  com- 
pany of  seven  families,  living  In  a  similar 
manner  in  one  honse;  nor  was  there  anything 
bnt  order  aud  harmony  in  each  house. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hardeland,  Doctor  of  Theology 
and  Philosophy,  and  at  one  time  missionary 
among  the  Dyaks  in  Borneo,  being  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  Harms  Mission  in  Natal, 
consented  to  do  so  on  condition  that  the  mission 
should  Ik  brought  in  some  measure  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Hanover,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  require  that  church  toexamine 
and  ordain  all  the  missionaries  who  might  be 
sent  to  litis  field  by  the  Hanoverian  Society. 
To  this  Mr.  Harms  assented. 

The  baptized  natives  lived  in  cottages  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  near  the  houses  and  shops  of 
the  Germans.  Previous  to  Mr.  Hardeland's 
tiilting  charge  of  the  mission,  as  he  did  in  1859, 
these  natives  were  accustomed  to  receive  much 
aid  of  a  secular  kind  from  the  mission,  especi- 
ally in  the  building  of  their  houses,  the  plough- 
ing of  their  land,  the  grinding  of  their  meal. 
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and  other  things  of  a  lite  character.  No  bap- 
tized person  was  allowed  to  niarry  a  heathen, 
or  one  who  had  not  been  baptized;  and  if  any 
wlio  had  been  baptized  should  leave  the  statioa 
and  church,  or  give  occasion  to  be  dismissed, 
they  were  rec[uired  to  leave  their  children  in  the 
care  of  the  mtssion,  that  being  one  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  Imptized  and  re- 
ceived into  the  church. 

Having  established  Hermannsburg  as  a  head- 
slation.  the  mission  went  on  to  plant  others, 
some  in  Nalal,  some  in  Zululand,  and  then 
some  in  regions  beyond,  among  the  Bechuana, 
the  Bamangwalo  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Sechele'a 
people,  not  far  from  Mosiga.  In  1870  Ihey 
reported  at  tbeir  annual  Home  festival  thirty- 
seven  stations,  of  which  seven  were  in  North 
Zululand,  five  in  South  Zululand,  eight  in 
Natnl,  two  in  Alfred's- land,  ten  in  Betmuana- 
tand,  aud  five  in  Little  Moriko  District. 

Chorch  of  England. — Certain  Episcopa- 
lians, acting  as  private  individuals,  undertook 
mission  work  among  the  Zulus  at  an  early  date: 
though  the  Church  of  England  Mission  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  bad  a  beginning  in  Nalal 
till  the  20lh  of  May,  1855,  at  which  time  Bishop 
Colenso  arrived  in  the  colony,  on  his  return 
from  England,  having  made  a  visit  of  ten  weeks 
in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year. 

Previous  to  this  movement  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Captain  A.  P.  Gardiner  of  the  R<^1 
Navy  vUited  Nalal  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
a  mission.  He  reached  the  district  in  1835,  a 
little  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  American  mission- 
aries. Going  at  once  to  Dingan  to  get  permis- 
sion to  commence  misaonaiy  operations  in  the 
Zulu  country,  he  succeeded  only  in  part,  being 
allowed  to  settle  in  Natal,  at  the  Bay. 

The  enthusiastic  missionary  at  length  suc- 
ceeded iu  getting  Dingan  to  make  him  a  grant 
of  all  Katal;  whereupon  he  set  off  for  England 
to  have  the  act  approved  hylhe  British  Govern- 
ment, and  also  to  procure  men  and  means  for 
prosecuting  the  great  work  on  which  his  heart 
was  set  among  this  heathen  people.  In  the 
former  he  failed:  in  the  latter  he  succeeded, 
—in  part  at  least,  returning  to  Natal  in  May, 
1887,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  captain  soon  took  final  leave  of  the 
country  and  returned  to  England.  He  after- 
wards went  on  a  mission  to  the  Patagonians, 
where  he  and  his  followers  eventually  died  of 
starvation. 

Mr.  Owen  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence near  Dingan's  Great  Kraal,  Umkungun- 
lilovu,  where  he  commenced  his  latwrs  October 
10th.  1837.  Here  he  remained  till  the  following 
February,  when  liie  troubles  between  Dingan 
and  the  Boers  obliged  him  to  leave  his  work. 
On  his  return  from  England  he  labored  for  tt 
time  at  Mosiga. 

In  1850  Bishop  Gray  of  the  Cape,  regarding 
Natal  as  a  part  of  his  diocese,  made  it  a  visit, 
and  drew  up  a  scheme  for  mission  work  by  the 
Churcii  of  England  among  the  heathen.  Sup- 
posing that  ten  locations  were  to  be  formed  here 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives,  each  tocon- 
tain  ten  thousand  souls,  be  proposed  that  oneor 
more  institutions  t)e  founded  in  each  of  these, 
to  convert  the  heathen  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  to 
educate  the  young,  to  form  industrial  habits, 
and  to  relieve  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Each  In- 
stitution was  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  should  be  aided  in  the  industrial  and , 
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educational  pitrt  of  the  «oik  by  leachers.  In 
addition  to  tlie  ordiDary  iiistrucliou  of  schools, 
tbu  pupils  were  tu  be  laiiglit:  the  males,  gorden- 
iiig.  farmiug,  aud  mecbiuiicitl  ai1s:  llie  fi'iuales, 
sening.  cooklug,  waslilog.  etc.  Eaeliiiisiitutioii 
wns  In  exhibit  a  model  fanii  and  giirdeu,  uud  lo 
a  guarantee  of  aid  fmiii  goveruiDeut  lo  the 


Ibough   Ibeir  1 .    . 

iospeetioii  of  Ihe  govemiiieiit,  so  long  f _ 

should  be  coiitiniit'd:  and  it  was  hoped  that 
each  of  these  iDSlitmionH.  the  cost  of  which  niis 

Eutatfive  hundred  poiiiuiR  ]«r  hudutii,  would 
e  self-supporting  in  five  years  from  lUe  time 
they  should  be  commenced.*  Tlie  school  iil  eiicb 
place  was  tu  consist  of  fifty  Zulu  children,  who 
were  to  be  under  the  charge  of  four  mission- 
aries,—a  clergyman,  a  catecbisl,  a  mechnuic, 
and  a  farmer, — and  be  c<)nteut  wilb  shelter, 
food,  and  raiment. 

Ou  Dr.  Colenso'3  arrival  In  the  colony,  1855. 
he  seemed  to  approve  this  plan,  and  lo  l>e  ready 
to  act  upon  it.  uud  was  huuself  mttde  jtisbop 
of  Natid,  when  tlie  colony  became  a  separate 
diocese.  But  instead  of  entering  at  once  upon 
tbe  forming  of  ten  siaiions,  be  tboiigbt  it  lielter 
to  begin  Willi  estiiblisliiug  one,  as  a  general  cen- 
tre oFopcrations.  a  pareiitand  model  for  others. 
Upon  this  he  entered,  on  bis  return  from  Eng- 
land, about  the  middle  of  1833.  the  govL-rn- 
ment  having  gr-.m ted  bima  fnrmof  6,0ul>acres 
for  the  piirix>se.  These  lands  were  contiguous 
to  aDother  grant  of  3,500  aci'es.  au  endowment 
fur  a  bishopric,  not  far  froin  tlie  capiial  of  the 
colony.  But  the  bishop  evidently  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  carry  his  plan  inlo  successful  operation, 
though  be  never  showed  any  lack  of  resolution, 
zenl,  or  perseverance  in  ]t&  mission  work.  Tn 
the  course  of  a  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  colonial 
secretary  for  native  affairs,  he  succeeded  in 
haviuK  thirty-three  children,  all  but  two  of 
them  being  sons  of  chiefs  or  headmen,  brought 
to  hia  station,  Bkulamyerd,  "  in  tbe  light."  for 
instruction-  In  1860  agirh'school  wasopened. 
Meantime  half  a  dozen  native  houses  of  an  up- 
right fashion  were  built,  alsoseveral  native  huts, 
and  tbe  number  of  baptized  persons  under  the 
bishop's  charge  amounled  to  about  two  dozen. 
lu  this  work  lie  had  the  aid  of  three  assistants 
and  one  native  teacher.  Other  siaiions  were 
now  attemptL-d.  one  especially  at  Marilzburg, 
under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  Callaway,  where  liiey 
built  a  fine  stone  chapel  for  the  natives,  and 
bad  a  printing-press.  Rev.  Mi-.  Robertson 
labored  for  a  lime  at  Umlai'i,  then  went  to 
Zululand.  Archdeacon  Hackeuzie  labored  for  a 
time  in  Natal,  and  then  received  ordination  and 
was  appointed  Missionary  Bishop  for  Central 
Africa,  and  went  to  tbe  Zambezi,  where  he  soon 
died  of  African  fever. 

Bishop  Colenso  was  deeply  Intei-ested  iu  his 
mission  work,  a  diligent  student  of  Clie  Zulu 
knguage,  and  author  of  many  books  In  that 
tongue.  Many  of  the  English  Church,  not 
pleased  with  his  views  on  certain  points,  tried  to 
have  him  deposed.  Failing  in  this,  they  had 
another  bishop  appointed  in  the  same  field,  and 
called  Bishop  of  Maritzburg.  Bishop  Colenso's 
station,  Ekukanyeni.  became  Ibe  prey  of  a 
prairie  fire;  be  died,  and  his  work  for  the  most 
part  collapsed,  or  passed  into  olber  hands; 
though  it  IS  underst(x>d  that  Hrs.  Colenso  and 
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one  of  her  daughters  still  reside!  at  the  slalion, 
keep  up  a  school  for  the  natives,  and  have  a 
small  school  in  the  city.  Tbe  other  bishop,  he 
of  Alaritzbui'g.  has  charge  of  the  two  stations 
which  Dr.  Callaway  established,  at  eiu.b  of 
which  he  cmpli>ys  a  white  mlssionaiy.  lie  has 
also  two  schools  in  charge — one  at  ihi'  capiial 
aud  one  at  the  sL'apurt.  The  Bishop  of  Zulu- 
land,  now  some  five  or  six  ^ears  iu  tbe  Leld, 
aud  a  zealous  worker,  lias  bis  bead  station  ut 
Isaudhlwana.  the  site  of  the  famous  balile  in 
which  Ihe  English  were  defeated  and  their 
Tweiily-fouilh  Hcgiment  ullerly  anuihiliktcd. 
Aside  from  this  tliev  have  some  six  or  uiore 
other  siaiions  in  Zululand,  with  a  white  mis- 
sionary resident  al  each  sliitiun. 

Thk  Fhkk  CiiuHcn  or  Scoti.akb  Mibsiom 
IN  Natal.— Kev.  .lames  Allison,  who  labored 
for  a  lime  under  the  auspii-es  of  tbe  Wcsleynii 
Metliodist  Society,  Iwgan  his  work  in  the  Ciri- 
qUBCOuutiy  In  1833.  He  thpn  labored  for  a 
time  among  the  llautatces  of  Bnsutuland;  then 
among  the  Aninswari  nnd  Bnhuruts!  im  llie 
soui-ces  of  the  Pongolo.  l)iivi-n  thcucc  bv  war 
nnd  famine,  became  in  1(<-1T,  n  ith  4t)U  natives,  lo 
Natal,  and  settletl  at  ludalenl,  25  ndleii  south 
of  Marilzburg.  Seimraling  here  fnmi  tbeWes- 
leynn  ijociety,  be  went  with  a  )Minlon  of  his 
church  and  people,  450  souls,  and  fouudetl  a 
new  station  at  Edcndale,  6  miles  west  of  Slar- 
itzbiirg,  where  he  and  his  t^cople  Ixiughi  a  farm 
of6,0m  acres,  lu  IS.^iT  the  iiopulalion  num- 
bered 900  souls,  of  whom  170  were  cburcli- 
memberfi.  At  a  later  date  Ihe  station  was 
made  over  to  the  Weslevan  Society,  atid  Mr. 
Allison  evenliuilly  joined  llie  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Mission,  and  put  ilic  work  he  wa> 
doing  at  Marilzbui^  and  Empolweni  into  their 
hands,  having  his  abo<le  at  ihc  latter  station, 
Empolwcni,  near  the  Umgeul.  Aside  from 
these  Iwo  stations,  where  the  Scotch  are  doing 
a  prosperous  work,  they  have  a  "  Gonlon 
Memorial  Mission"  at  Umsinga,  iu  the  upper 
part  of  Ihe  colony.  Here  they  combine  indus- 
try with  education.  Aside  from  tbe  mission- 
ary in  charge,  they  have  a  white  leai'her,  a 
farmer  and  assistant,  and  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  in  cliai'ge  of  a  lady. 

The  Swedish  Chuuch  began  mission  work 
iu  Natal  nut  many  years  since,  planting  Iheir 
first  aud  centriil  station  on  the  Natal  side  of 
Borkes  Drift,  not  far  from  where  tbe  Zulus 
annihilated  tbe  English  in  battle  a  few  yeai's 
since.  They  now  have  two  other  sintioiis,  one 
in  Natal  and  one  in  Zululand.  They  have 
three   missionaries,   and   piomise   to  do    good 

The  ItuHAN  Catholics  have  three  stations 
in  Natal,  one  of  which  is  under  Ihe  Trappists, 
an  ov<ler  of  Jesuits  who  have  recently  be- 
gun mis'ilon  work  on  a  large  scale  in  South 


They  are  spending  much  money  in  buildings 
and  work,  and  making  earnest  etioria  to  get  a 
hold  upon  the  natives.  Their  plan  is  to  civilize 
them  first,  then  make  Trappists  of  them.  The 
monks  at  Marianhlll.  a  monastery  near  Pine 
Town,  number  170,  and  the  nuns  at  a  convent 
half  a  mile  away  number  120.  The  station 
numbers  already  many  large  buildings.  The 
church  will  hold  2,000  people.  Another  large 
building  is  the  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School. 
Activity  abounds  in  all  the  shops.  Tlicy  liave 
800  native  boys  aud  givls   under   Instruction, 
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chiefly    iodiislrial.      The  boys   become    good  of  a  committee  of  Dutch  farmers,  employing 

Indtsmen,   masons,    carpeiileis,    blacksmilbs,  tliree  native  evsugelists." 

priDleva.     The  girls  are   timght  to  sew,  knit,  Zulu  Version.— The  Zulu  belongs  lo  the 

cook.     Tbey  publish  papers  In  English,  Zulu,  Baulu  family  of  the  languages  of  Africa,  and  is 

Qermftu,  and  Polish.     But  the  government  is  spoken  in  Zululand. 

not  altogether  satislied  with  their  leaching  and  To  supply  the  Zulu  Kafirs  with  the  Word  of 
inthience.  Ljfe  various  endeavors  were  made  at  different 
The  Dutch  Boers  (farmersl,  who  have  in  ptriods  and  from  different  quartets.  In  the 
former  years  been  thought  mdiffercnt  if  not  year  1857  the  New  Testament,  as  tmnslated 
opp.>aed  to  mission  work  lu  behalf  of  the  luto  Zulu  by  Messi's.  Annamraand  Greiner  of 
natives,  are,  many  of  lliem,  now  showing  a  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  was  published  at 
warm,  substantial  mleresl  in  their  spiritual  Mangalore,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Wur- 
well-being.  The  genuinenessof  thedeep  relig-  lemberg  and  Basle  Missionary  Societies.  In 
ioiis  awakening  tliey  experienced  some  four  1^5  the  American  Bible  Society  issued  like- 
years  since  Is  seen  in  their  efforls  to  bring  the  „jse  a  New  Testament  at  Natal,  as  translated 
Zulus  with  and  around  them  into  a  saving  by  Mr.  Wilder,  while  parls  of  the  New  Testa- 
knowledge  of  the  same  gospel  grace  of  which  ment,  translated  by  Mr  Dohne  of  the  Berlin 
they  are  happy  partakers.  They  have  their  Missionary  Society,  had  been  published  the 
own  way  of  carrying  on  the  work,  takinj;  hold  previous  year  (1864)  at  Pietermaritzburg.  In 
Of  it,  not  through  any  organized  missionary  1873  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
Bociely,  but  as  individuals,  families,  commit-  published  the  New  Testament  as  imnslated  by 
tees,  ministers,  and  laymen.  Most  of  their  American  missionaries-  and  in  1879  a  slightly 
preaching  places  are  but  farm-houses,  some-  revised  edition  was  issued  by  the  American 
times  the  wagon-houses  of  the  Boers,  where  Zulu  Mission,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  British 
bolh  they  and  their  native  employes  and  others  and  American  Bible  Societies.  An  edition  of 
meet  for  pryer,  praise,  and  religious  iustruc-  the  entire  Zulu  Bible  was  published  by  the 
tion.  Rev.  James  Scott  speaks  of  being  on  a  American  Bible  Society  in  1883.  In  1889  the 
Tisit  amoiigthemand"setiug  eighty  Boeisnnd  British  and  American  Bible  Societies  issued  a 
three  or  four  hundred  Zulus  gather  together  corrected  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  pre- 
fer worship.  The  Zulus  came  from  kraals  and  pared  by  the  Rev  I  Rood 
Tillages,  both  old  and  young,  some  clothed,  {Specimm  verse.  John  3 :  16.) 
but  most  of  thein  heathen   in   their  blankets.  .r     1    i       „,, 

Over  cue    hundred    in    Greytown    have   been  Ngokuba  uTlxo  wa  11  .tanda  kangaka  izwej 

formed  into  a   native   church    in    connection  W»  '1'  Wika   inDodana   yake  ezelweyo  yodwa» 

with  the   Dutch   church.     This  work  is   now  ukuba  1)onke   aba  kolwa  -kuyo  ba  ngt   bubS 

being   carried  forward    under    the    direction  feodwB  bft  be  Boboffii  'Cfeunffipeliyft 
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APPENDIX  B. 

BIBLE     VEBSIOX'S. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  aceompanjlng  lists  of  Bible  versions  are  based  upon  those  compiled  by  R.  N,  Cuat, 
LL.D.,  of  London,  whose  long  labors  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
find  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  writers  on  mls- 
aionary  subjects.  languages  and  Bible  versions  have  tteen  his  special  study,  and  these 
tables  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  patient  and  careful  research.  The  advance  sheets  came 
wlih  the  inscription,  "  To  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor  of  tiie  Missionary  Encycloptedii 
for  any  purpose  that  he  may  wish,"  and  the  editor  has  fell  that  the  tiest  use  that  could  be  made  ( 
lliem  was  to  give  tliem  aa  fidiy  as  possible. 

The  origmal  tables  are  three  in  number:  1,  Alphabelical,  2.  Geographical,  3.  Linguislii 
Consideration  of  space  compelled  the  condensation  of  these  into  two;  1,  Alphabetical,  '. 
Geographical  and  Linguistic. 

The  Alphabetical  list  js  an  exact  reprint  of  iJie  original,  except  that  the  dialects  are  iutn. 
dueed  into  the  column  of  the  languages,  and  the  locality  is  given  a  little  more  fully,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  corresponding  column  in  tiie  original  Geographical  list. 

The  Geographical  list  in  the  original  included  Che  columns  Language,  Region,  Diglntt.  Dia- 
lect, Written  Character,  and  Number  in  Linguistic  List.  In  this  the  dialect  has  been  placed  with 
rlie  language,  the  region  has  been  omitted,  as  sufficiently  given  in  the  first  list,  and  their  places 
liave  been  taken  by  two  columns  from  the  Linguistic  list.  »ving  the  Family  and  Branch,  and  the 
source  of  translation.  The  numbering  of  the  QeographicaJ  list  has  also  been  made  consecutive, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  groups  as  in  the  original,  and  the  number  in  the  Alphabetical 
list  bas  taken  the  place  of  the  number  in  the  Linguistic  list. 

One  difficulty  met  the  editor  at  the  outset:  What  system  of  spelling  should  be  adopted? 
It  would  require  great  temerity  to  criticise  Dr.  Cust's  spelling,  and  ijcsides  there  is  no  common 
usage.  At  the  same  time  there  were  so  many  instances  where  the  ordinary  reader  would  find  it 
difficult  to  trace  a  particular  version,  that  it  was  decided  to  make  an  index  giving  the  common 
spelling,  and  indicating  by  nnmliers  the  corresponding  names  in  the  lists.  There  are  also  quite  a 
numtier  of  versions  in  dialects  that  are  not  ordmariiy  recognized  as  such,  and  the  index  includes 
alt  the  dialects  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  languages.  For  assistance  in  this  the  editor  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Rev.  J.  Y.  Leonard,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  V.  B.  A.,  for  many  years  a  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ,  in  Western  Turkey. 

With  this  general  preface  we  give  below  a  portion  of  Dr.  Cust's  introducUon  in  his  own 
words; 

"In  1886 1  published  a  List  of  Bible  Translations  actually  accomplished,  arranged  according  to 
the  Linguistic  Families,  and  indicating  the  source  of  each  translation.  In  1889  I  published  a  List 
of  Bible  Translations  actually  accomplished,  arranfred  according  lo  the  Geographical  Distribution 
of  the  populations  using  such  translations,  and  indicating  the  form  of  written  character  used  for 
each  translation. 

In  1890  I  now  publish   a  third  List  of  Bible  Translations  actually  accomplished,  arranged; 

1.  Alphabetically  according  to  the  Language,  with  the  Dialects  of  each,  if  any  exist.  The 
following  columns  indicate  (1]  the  locality;  (3)  the  amouul  of  population  of  speakers;  (3)  probable 
duration  of  the  language;   (4)  and  amount  of  translation  work  done. 
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The  followrig  principles  of  these  lists  are  broiiffbl  to  special  notice: 
(1)  The  ttoik  is  actually  done,  or  in  course  of  iroiug. 
(■i)  The  versious  ure  in  nctual  or  appro.viinaie  circuiation. 
(S)  Obsolett  and  useless  veisinna  are  excluded. 

(4)  The  object  of  the  version  is  Evan^lizaiion. 

(5)  TLe  record  iucliides  all  Bible  SocietEes. 

(6)  No  notice  is  laken  of  plurality  of  versions,  i(  they  exist 

1,7)  All  names  are  entered  ou  «Mie  uniform  principle  of  transliteration  and  terminology,  %f  itU 
Bires-i  iicceiil  lo  help  the  pronimciaijou. 

{S)  Languages  are  discrimiuaied  sciomiflcally  from  dinletls  of  the  same  laugnnge  oa  certniu 
undcrslood  principles,  and  no  other  terms  but  Language  and  Dialect  aie  used. 

3.  The  Geographical  list  shows  where  the  language  is  sixiken,  and  in  what  written  character 
it  npi>ears. 

3.  The  Linguistic  list  is  to  satisfy  Ihosewbo  wish  to  oliliiin  sclentiflc  informalioii,  not  of  nrnc- 
lical  value  for  purposes  of  Evangelizaiion,  but  of  surpassing  interest  to  Ihe  stliolar  and  student, 
wbo  is  informed  in  the  last  column  of  tlie  uamc  of  the  socit'ty  which  bus  published  ench  transln- 

Certain  appendices  are  added  for  further  illustration. 

«.  'I'able  of  languages  (exclusive  of  dialects),  spoken  by  populations  grouped  in  classes 
according  lo  their  imporiance,  as  possi  tile  vehicles  of  Divine  Triitli. 

b.  'I'able  of  obsoleic  translations  which  arc  of  no  evangelizing  value. 

r.  Table  of  veisions  in  existence  before  Ihe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  led  the  way 
in  the  glorious  career  of  giving  the  Bible  lo  Ihe  world  al  large. 

My  object  is  to  shut  oul  for  Ihe  future  all  the  viigueues.s  and  uucertainty  which  surrounded 
Bible  work.  We  onghl  to  know  whether  a  ianiruage  is  worlhy  of  a  translation,  by  how  many  it 
would  he  read,  in  whal  part  of  the  world,  what  is  the  proper  nauie  of  lliiit  language,  whether  il  is 
only  a  dialect  of  another  language  or  a  jni^n,  whether  il  is  a  dead  language,  or,  if  a  living 
language,  what  prospect  of  vitality  it  has.  The  word  "  jargou"has  crepi  into  iiKe;  Ills  something 
better  Uian  an  illilerale  patois,  and  something  worse  than  a  rccognlzeil  literary  dialect,  Bible 
translations  in  jargons  exist  only  for  the  use  of  ilie  Jews  in  Euro|>e  or  Negroes  in  America.  It 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  spend  It  on  Iranslaiions  inlo  languagcH  which  arc  doomed  to  extinction  in 
a  short  period  by  an  inexorable  law;  in  each  case,  tlicTefoi'e,  it  is  a  question  of  Kound  judgment 
'whelher  a  translation  should  be  accepted.  Ihe  work  of  an  unduly  sanguine  Iransliitor:  it  is  also 
wise  to  reflect  whether  the  translaiioii  of  the  whole  Bible  is  nccessarj-  for  a  Binal!  pojiululion  in  a 
low  state  of  civilization.  Appendix  A  shows  ihe  languages  groii]H.'d  in  classes  according  lo  their 
relative  impoitauce;  a  study  of  tliese  classes  will  enable  an  opinion  lo  be  formed,  whetlier  the 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  should  be  pressed  forward;  as  a  fact  the  great  "  conquering '' 
languages  of  the  world  have  been  provided  for,  and  the  majority  of  the  second  or  "  pemiatient " 
class.  Year  by  year  languages  will  die  out,  anil  the  translations  must  be  removes!  from  llie 
efficient  list  and  placed  away  wilh  the  honored  dead  and  the  worthies  who  have  oullived  Iheir 
usefulness.  Some,  though  dead,  like  the  Elhiopic,  Hebrew,  Koptic,  Latin,  ftlongol  (literary), 
Pali,  Sanskrit.  Slavonic,  and  Syriac  Peshito,  are  still  kept  on  the  active  list  out  of  delcrence  to  the 
wishes  of  tliose  niio  desire  to  purchase  them  for  educational,  exegellcal,  or  liturgical  pnr|>oses, 
though  on  a  strict  application  of  my  fourth  principle  above  stated  they  ought  to  be  excluded, 
and  1  am  almost  inclined  to  exclude  them. 

The  population  of  the  earth  is  thus  distributed  roughly;  (1)  Europe,  3ia,.WO,000;  (3)  Asia, 
800,000,000;  (31  Africa,  300,000,000;  (4)  America,  88,000,000;  (5)  Oceanica,  4,500,000.  Total. 
1,403,000,000. 

The  lota!  number  of  mutually  unintelligible  fornis  of  speech,  whether  carelessly  called 
"tongues  "  or  scientifically  differentiated  as  languages,  dialects  of  languages,  or  jargons,  la  cer- 
tainly more  than  two  tliousand.  No  finality  has  been  attained,  or  is  lilteiy  in  this  generation  to  be 
attained,  as  the  face  of  ihe  earth  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  Many  of  these  lan^ages  are 
not  likely  to  attain  the  honor  of  being  Intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God;  they  will  perish  before 
their  turn  comes. 

In  filling  up  the  column  "  Population  of  Speakers  "  I  became  aware  how  extremely  imperfect 
our  data  are.  Where  I  could  find  no  entry  in  an  esteemed  work  whicli  at  the  same  time  com- 
mended itself  to  my  judgment,  I  have  preferred  to  enter  the  word  "Unknown."  Those  who 
have  accurate  information  can  make  their  own  entries,  and  no  doubt  attention  will  be  called  to 
the  subject.  English  is  unquestionably  the  great  leading  language  of  the  world,  and  deserves  the 
honor,  being  free  from  the  useless  bondage  of  Gender.  Number,  Case,  and  Tense. 

In  filling  up  the  column  "  Probable  Duration  of  Language  "  I  have  been  guided  by  my  own 
observations,  and  am  quite  prepared  to  recon.sider  any  entry  for  cause  shown. 

Many  considerations  occur.  Some  populations  are  bilingual:  in  which  language  shall  Ilic 
Bible  be  supplied  to  them?  It  Is  not  a  matter  In  which  the  jjrejudices  of  the  priesthood  or  the 
blind  policy  of  a  ruler   should  be  allowed  to  interfere;  nor  is  it  possible  to  forejudge  the  wishes  of 

Nor  should  the  reader  blame  the  compiler  of  these  lists,  or  the  compiler  be  vexed,  if  within  a 
Tety  few  years  after  he  has  sent  forth  his  work,  additions  and  emendations  are  ie(|uired,  as  the 
work  of  translation  is  yearly  progressive,  and  new  names  appear;  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  into 
whose  hands  these  lists  fall,  tne  result  of  much  labor,  will  care  to  keep  them  corrected  up  lo  the 
mark  until  the  time  when  a  new  and  revised  edition  is  required. 

As  regards  the  Geographical  List  No.  IL,  the  primary  division  of  the  five  portions  of  the 
globe  is  by  "reglonB,"  formed  for  convenience  of  the  subject.  The  second  subdivision  ia  by 
"languages."    Prom  a  language  is  differentiated  a  dialect  by  phonetics,  word-store,  and  structure. 
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Ex.  gr.,  Veaetiaa  and  Neapolitan  are  dialects  of  Italian;  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Swedish  and 
DhdisU,  are  separate  liiuguugcs. 

A  luDgituge  is  entered  but  once.  Freucb  appears  under  France,  but  the  third  column  telU  us 
that  Iho  language  called  tVeucli  is  the  vernacular  in  part  of  Belgium,  part  of  Switzerhind,  part  of 
Italy,  part  of  Great  iirilaiu,  viz.,  the  Channel  Islands,  in  Canada  aud  Mauritius,  and  so  on.  The 
Hitmu  column  lells  us  iu  what  countries,  and,  as  fur  as  possible,  in  what  provinces  of  that  country, 
tiie  language  is  spoken.  This  has  been  a  most  laborious  task,  aad  il  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  inquiry  has  been  exhausted.  It  has  required  a  very  serious  amount  of  labor,  an  accumulation 
of  general  knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  of  leisure  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done,  for  in- 
numerable Inferences  had  to  w  made  to  geogj'apliical  and  linguistic  books.  (Note.  This  column 
is  transferred  in  these  tables  to  the  Alphaoetical  list.) 

As  the  scope  of  the  work  Is  catholic,  translations  published  by  all  Bible  Societies  and  other 
associations  aw  entered.  Notice  is  made  of  the  thiee  torms  in  which  a  translation  can  appear, 
In  addition  lo  the  nri^nal  form  in  which  it  left  the  hand  of  the  translator  (1)  as  a  diglott  (.it  m  a 
paHicular  dialect,  and  (ii)  a  particular  form  of  written  chaiacter 

A  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  groupint;  of  some  dialects      Take  for  mslf 
language;  it  has  three  dialects;  the  language  is  entered  under  Russii,  where  the  n 
spoken;  two  dialects  are  shown,  as  Norse  and  Swedish,  nece^saiily  entered  undei   iiu'ssia,  oui  lu 
the  enumeration  they  count  under  Norway  and  Sweden    1  he  same  remark  applies  to  Mongol,  one 
dialect  counts  under  China. 

To  secure  precision  the  nature  of  the  wnltcn  character  ot  every  version  isstated,  the  follow 
Ingarc  represented; 

I.  Ideograms.     Some  of  the  translations  of  languages  current  in  China. 

II.  Syllabaries.  Nortli  American,  Japan. 

HI.  Alphabets.  1,  Romau;  2,  Gothic;  3,  Irish;  4,  Cyril;  5,  Greek;  8,  Syriac;  7,  Arabic;  8,; 
Hebrew;  9,  Armenian;  10,  Georgian;  11,  Mongol;  12.  Slanchu;  13,  Gurmiikhi;  14,  Deva-Nagari; 
15,  Nagari;  16,  Puh4ri;  17,  Bangiili;  18,  Uriya;  19,  Modhi:  30.  Guiarati;  31,  Tamil;  23.  T61ugu; 
28.  Kamula;  24,  Malayalam;  25,  SinhSli;  36,  Pali;  37,  Barma;  28,  Pegu;  29,  Siam;  30,  Tibet;  31, 
Java;  '62.  Balta;  83,  Bugi;  34,  Macassar;  3a,  Kor&i;  36,  Koplic;  37.  Amharic;  38,  Ethiopic. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  get  rid  of  all  the  adjectival  sulBxea  which  have  been  fastened  on  to 
the  root-word.  For  instance,  the  words  Elisi,  Rouman,  Liv.  etc..  take  (he  place  of  Esth-onian, 
Rounian-ian,  Liv-oniau.  There  can  be  no  good  reas;)U  for  adding  final  syllables  to  the  root- words. 
Tiie  well-known  Greek,  Swiss,  Russ,  Dutch,  are  not  long  words,  but  are  familiarly  used.  Why 
then  coin  such  words  as  Ruthen-ian,  Croat-ian,  Weud-ish.  Piedmont-ese,  Bulgar-ian,  Kurd-ish, 
8inha1-csc,  Assam-ese,  Mongol-ian,  Bali-nese.  Osset-iuian,  Cheremisi-an,  and  Lap^-onese?  In  the 
Rubs  language  another  set  of  adjectival  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  names  m  the  Russian 
oitnlogue.  In  the  German  language  another  set  of  adjectival  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  names 
iu  the  German  and  Austrian  catalogues.  This  creates  difficulties,  and  gives  rise  to  errors,  which 
are  avoided  by  the  maintenance  oi  one  uniform  terminology  in  scientific  calalogues.  In  the 
Arian  languages  of  Northern  India  there  is  one  linguistic  suffix,  which  is  used  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  that  has  been  preserved,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  adding  the  Arian  suffix  to  the  non- 
Arian  languages,  such  as  Sonlal-i,  Gond-i,  unless  the  name  is  an  Arian  name  superimposed,  as 
the  Malto  or  Maler  is  called  geographically  Rajmalial-t,  because  the  tribe  resides  in  that  political 
division,  and  Pahar-i,  because  their  residence  is  in  the  bills. 

The  use  of  some  terms  is  out  of  date,  such  as  Orenbiirii-Turki  for  Kirghiz,  because  the  original 
translator  resided  at  Orenburg;  Karass-Turki,  for  Nog^-Turki,  because  the  translator  resided  at 
the  olwcure  village  of  Karass.  The  word  Tartar  should  never  be  used  at  all.  It  is  a  tribal,  not  a 
linguistic,  teim,  and  is  synonymous  with  Turki.  Why,  again,  should  the  languages  of  Cliina  be 
grouped  under  the  general  term  of  "  Chinese"?  The  languages  of  India  are  not  grouped  under 
tlio  general  term  of  "Indian."  The  terms  "  Indian  "  and  "Chinese"  liave  no  occasion  to  be  used 
at  all,  as  each  language  of  those  great  countries  has  its  own  name. 

Then,  again,  the  entering  of  the  snme  language  a  second  lime,  because  an  edition  has  been 
struck  off  In  a  different  "written  character,"  is  confusing.  If  the  English  Bible  were  primed 
fur  the  convenience  of  a  class  of  the  English-reading  world  in  an  alphabet  used  by  people  in  India, 
it  would  still  be  English,  and  an  Urdu  translation  is  still  Urdu,  whether  it  appears  in  the  IComan, 
Arabic,  or  Nagari  alphabet.  Judeo-German.  long  entered  as  a  separate  language,  is  only  pure 
German  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Such  expressions  as  Armeno-Turki,  J udeo- Persian,  Judeo- 
Arnbic,  suggest  something  very  diflei-ent  from  the  fact.  The  uninstrucied  reader  would  suppose 
that  they  were  dialects,  when  they  are  only  the  Osmanli-Turki  in  the  Armenian  alphabet,  the 
Persian  In  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  Arabic  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  type,"  or  letters,  is  objectionable  when  some  form  of  written  character  is  intended.  Obviously 
the  English  language  can  be  printed  in  many  different  types,  such  as  pica,  pearl,  etc. ,  but  it  is  the 
game  "  alphabet."  The  use  of  the  word  "alphabet"  as  a  general  term  is  inaccurate,  as  some  trans- 
lations arc  in  ideograms,  or  syllabaries,  wliich  are  totally  distinct  from  an  alphabet.  (This  word, 
thus  formed  from  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Phenician  and  Greek  alphabets.  Is  now  applied  to  all 
connections  of  symbols,  so  organized  as  to  represent  accurately  the  sounds  of  each  language.)  An 
alphabet  consists  of  consonants  and  vowels  separate;  a  syllabary  is  composed  of  syllables  neces- 
sarily composed  ot  consonants  and  vowels  united.  Therefore  the  general  term  of  the  subject  is 
"written  character;"  the  three  subdivisions  are  ideograms,  syllabaries,  alphabets.  The  word  '"letter" 
is  only  used  when  discussing  the  interior  organization  of  an  alphabet;  the  word  "  type  "  is  a  tech- 
nical term  of  the  printing-office. 

The  spelling  of  names  should  be  on  one  uniformsystem,  as  settled  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  government  of  British  India;  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  an  accurate  system. 
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The  words  "  Roman  alphabet "  cover  a  great  variety  ot  forms  of  that  alphabet,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express  in  a  siatemeDi  such  ax  tlie  one  dow  prepared.  This  alphabet  has  been 
adapted  lo  express  a  great  variety  of  soiiods  by  diacritical  marks,  additional  symtKils,  new  com- 
binatioDsof  letters,  and  new  values  given  to  the  symbols.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  which  has  betu  enlarged  lo  express  the  sounds  of  the  Persian  language,  and  still  further 
enlarged  to  express  the  souuds  of  the  Urdu  language.  In  some  cases  syllabaries  have  been  de- 
vised by  translators,  and  the  ideographic  symbols  proper  to  the  book-language  and  MaDdarin-lan- 
guage  in  China,  have  been  adapted  for  expressing  the  sounds  of  provincial  vernaculars.  It  is 
sufhcient  for  my  purpose  to  indicate  generally  what   form  of   "written  character"  has  been 


A  careful  distinction  mu^  be  made  betwixt  languages 
When  a  language  like  I^tin,  (Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  and  Slavonic  ( 

a  vprnnpiilnr    i1  1S  "  ilpful  "  thnittrh  nprff^^llr    inl4^11iirihlp  nnrl  im 


that  a 


"  dead  "  and  ' 


^  ,  ,  ,  n  the  lips  of  men  as- 

a  vernacular,  it  is  "dead."  though  perfectly  iuielligible  and  useful  as  a  medium  of  oral  or  written 
communication.  But  when  the  power  to  read  and  understand  a  language  has  faded  away  from 
the  knowledge  even  of  scholars,  it  is  "extinct,"  though  possibly  it  may  be  resuscitated  as  a 
curiosity  or  for  purposes  of  antiquarian  research.  Instances  of  resuscitated  "extinct"  languages 
offer  themselves  in  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian.  Instances  of  the  languages  still 
hopelessly  "extinct  "are  the  Etruscan.  Cypriot,  and  Hittite.  It  is  a  glad  fact  that  no  language 
to  which  has  been  committed  the  oracles  of  God  has  ever  become  "  extinct."  or  passed  away 
from  the  reservoir  of  human  knowledge. 

As  regards  the  obsolete  translations,  under  principle  3  I  have  omitted  [hem.  It  is  throwiog 
dust  into  the  eyes  to  retain  them.  A  certain  number  of  the  names  entered  as  dialects  of  the 
Hindi  language  are  palpably  of  no  use,  and  never  were.  The  New  England  Indian  translation  in 
Korth  America  is  useless,  because  the  speakers  of  that  language  have  all  died  out.  The  Narinyeri 
translation  in  Australia  is  useless,  although  the  tribe  exists,  for  the  edition  is  exhausted,  aud  no 
second  edition  lias  ever  been  called  for.     I  was  unable  to  secure  a  copy  for  my  mrivate  library. 

The  third  or  linguistic  list  requires  some  remark.  The  liinguagesof  the  world  have  been  provi- 
sionally divided  into  families,  or  groups,  but  nothing  like  linaliiy  or  exhaustion  of  the  subject 
ha*  been  attained.  Every  portion  of  the  world  is  represented  on  the  lists  of  the  Bible  Society, 
except  unhappy  Australia.  It  is  a  marvellous  surprise  to  a  scholar  who  has  never  left  Europe  to 
have  a  translation  of  a  Gospel  handed  to  him,  of  the  genuineness  and  the  Hpproximate  accuracy  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  a  language  unprovided  with  scientific  works  or  literary  helps. 
From  this  text  the  scholar,  by  a  reverse  process  to  the  translator,  works  out  ihe  linguistic  features 
of  the  new  language,  the  phonetics,  Ihe  word-store,  and  the  structure,  discovers  atHnities  with 
known  languages,  notes  the  variation,  and  makes  a  provisional  classi^ cation.  Thus  the  Bible 
Societies  have  mightily  contributed  lo  the  expausion  of  knowledge.  I  myself  reeeiv 
application  for  copJfes  or  references  on  certain  subjects,  standing,  as  1  try  to  stand,  a 
mediary  betwixt  the  translators  in  the  field  and  the  scholars  of  Europe  at  Lome. 


Table  of  Abbreviationb. 


O.  T Old  Testament. 

N.  T .  .New  Testament, 

Pent Pentateuch. 

Gen Genesis. 

Ex Exodus. 

Lev Leviticus. 

PbI Psalms. 


Qos.. 


..Gospel. 


Itatt tifatthew. 

N.  S.  E.  W North.  South,  East,  West. 

N.  W Northwest. 

Cent Cenlral. 

U- 8 United  States. 

Gt Great. 

Brit Britain,  British. 

Isl   Island. 

£quat Equatorial. 

Di Dialect. 

C Conquering. 

P Permanent. 

I Isolated. 

U Uncertain  future. 

M Moribund. 

D Dead. 

Cap Chapter. 

Lit Liturgical. 

O.  V Old  Version. 

8.  P.  C.  K Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 


R,  B  S 
Ba.  B.  £ 
N,  B.  8 
Br.  B.  S 


D.B.  8 

No.  B.  8... 

P,  B.  S 

B,M.  8 

M.  M.  8... 
C.  M,  S.... 

L.  M.  S 

A.  B.  M.  8., 


A.  P. M.  g 

M.  M 

U,  M 

W,  M.  8.. 

B.  B.  T.  8. 

U.  M,  8... 
P.  C.  8.  M 

C.  P.  M... 


...British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 

. .  .American  Bible  Society, 

. .  .National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 

. .  .Bible  Translation  Society  (Bap- 
tist). 

...Russian  Bible  Society. 
..  .Basle  Bible  Society. 

.  .Netherlands  Bible  Society. 
.  ..Bremen  Bible  Society. 
. .  .Coire  Bible  Society, 
...Danisli  Bible  8odety. 
, .  .Norwegian  Bible  Sdcieiy. 

...Prussian  Bible  Society. 
. .  .BaptiBt  Missionary  Society. 
. . .  Moravian  Missionary  Society, 
, .  .Church  Missionary  Society. 
..  .London  Missionary  Society, 

.  .American    Baptist    Missionary 

Society. 
[..American  Board   of   Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions 

...Board   of   Foreign    Missions, 
Presbyterian  Church  (North). 

Melanesian  Mission. 

. .  .Universities'  Mission. 

...Wealeyan  Missionary  Society. 
. . .  Barma  Bible  and  Tract  Society. 
. .  United  Methodist  Society. 
. .   Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mis- 

Canada  Presbyterian  Mission. 
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/.    ALPHABETICAL    LIST   OF  LANGUAGES 
DIALECTS. 

WITH    THEIR 

mti.K^'' 

L...„„. 

p„„.„,o.,  'SB 

JN  Amount  ofThanb- 

!r- 

Akka.  or  Ga. 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Basiu  of  Volta. 

100,000 

P. 

B, 

186 

AlMAItA. 

South  America, 
Bolivia. 

370,000 

u. 

Luke. 

330 

Ainu. 

Japan, 

IS,  000 

M. 

Jonab,  Malt, 

140 

Akkaway. 

South  America, 
Dutcli  Uuiaua. 

Unknown 

V. 

Gen,,  Matt,,  part*. 

337 

Albas : 
l.Tosk,  orS, 
3.  Glieg,  or  N. 

Tiirkev, 
Albania. 

1,750,000 

P. 

N.  T. 

N.  T..  Psl. 

46 

AHOUT. 

North  America, 
Aleutiau  Islands. 

Unknown 

u. 

Malt. 

m 

Alpuok. 

Malaysia, 

Celebes  Island. 

Unknown 

u. 

Matt. 

119 

Amhara. 

Africa, 
Abyssinia, 

2,000,000 

p. 

B. 

144 

Amoy. 

China, 
Fuh-Kien. 

15,000,000 

p. 

B. 

138 

AsEiTVUM  Island. 

Melanesia, 

New  Hebrides, 

3.600 

I. 

B. 

246 

Aniw*  Island. 

Melanesia, 

New  Hebrides, 

500 

I. 

N.  T.,  parts. 

248 

Ann.im. 

Inilo-Cbiua. 

i0,5OO,000 

p. 

Luke. 

110 

Ait,  or  Baki. 

Melanesia, 
New  Hebrides. 

Unknown 

I. 

Mark. 

254 

Arahfc: 
1.  Slaudard. 

3.  Malta. 

Turkey,  Syria, 

Egypt.  Tripoli; 
Algeria;  Morocco; 
Zanzibar; 
Malta, 

50,000,000 

c, 

M. 

B. 
Matt„John,Acis. 

68 

Abawak. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

3,000 

U, 

Acts. 

228 

Armenian: 
],  AndcQt. 
3.  AniranE.).      1 
8.  Modevu  (W.).  f 

Trans-Caucaaia. 
Turkey  (Asia  Minor). 

Lit, 
4,000,000 

P, 
P. 
P. 

B, 
B, 
B. 

66 

AhAmi. 

N,  E.  Brit.  India, 
Assam, 

3,000,000 

p. 

B, 

88 

ASHANTI: 

1.  Fanti. 

W.  Africa, 
Cape  Coast  Castle 

3,000,000 

P, 

4Go3.,Gen. 

187 

<   AzERBUiNi,  or  Trans-  Russia  (Asia), 

Caucasian  Tuhki,      Trans- Caucasia, 


3,000,000  C. 


Azerbijan. 

Bali. 

Malaysia, 

1,000,000 

P. 

parts. 

115 

BalCchi. 

N.  Brit,  India, 
Baldchistan. 

1.500,000 

P. 

3Gos. 

78 

1,  Standard. 
3,  Mahometan. 

Cent,  Brit.  India, 
Bang41. 

89,000,000 

c. 
u. 

B, 
0.&N.T.,pMta. 

80 

Barma. 

N.  E,  Brit.  India, 
Barma. 

8,000,000 

c. 

B. 

101 
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LIST 

No,  IN 


"<■■                    Du^'' 

LOCAUTV, 

POPI'LATIOM. 

OF^ii- 

■"   --"--" 

Us™' 

34  Basqce: 

1.  Frencb. 

3.  SpaDisli. 
8.  Guipusc^a. 

France,  Spain; 
Prov.    of     Pyrenees 

(France); 
Prov.  of  Biacay; 
"     '•  Guipuscoa. 

600,000 

P. 

P. 
U. 

N.  T. 

Luke. 
Luke,  John. 

8 

36   Batta: 

1.  Tobn. 

2.  MandailiDg. 

Malaysia. 
Sumatra. 

3,500,000 

P. 
P. 

N.  T.,  PsI. 
N.  T. 

113 

3fi  Beaver. 

Canada, 
Athabasca. 

Unknown 

U. 

Mark. 

307 

S7  BenGA. 

W,  Equal.  Africa, 
Oabiin  Col. 

Unknown 

P. 

4  Gos„  Acts. 

174 

28   BiLiN.  or  Booos. 

Africa, 
Abyssinia. 

10,000 

P. 

Mark. 

147 

29  Blackfoot. 

Canada, 
Prov.  Aiberta. 

7,000 

u. 

Matt. 

309 

30  Bohemian,  or  Czbch. 

AuBlria. 
Bohemia. 

5,000,000 

p. 

B. 

15 

31    BOSDBI. 

E.  Equal.  Afiica; 
U.  Samb&ra    (Ger- 
maoy). 

Unknown 

p. 

Matt, 

153 

32    Br£TON. 

France, 
Brittany. 

3,000,000 

p. 

N.  T.,  PbI. 

7 

33  Bnoi. 

Malaysia, 

Celebes  Island. 

1.000,000 

p. 

8  Gos.,  Acts. 

117 

34  Bci-eAB. 

Turkey  (Europe), 
Bulgaria. 

4,600,000 

p. 

B, 

47 

35    BULLOM. 

W.  Equal.  Africa. 
Bierm  Leone  Col. 

1,000 

M, 

Matt. 

191 

36   BuBDA,  or  Mbunda.  0 
Ki-Mbukda. 

r  W.  Equal.  Africa, 
Ang61a  Col. 

Unknown 

p. 

Luke,  John. 

170 

37   Chau-Chad,  or 

China. 

Kwang-Tung. 

15,000.000 

P. 

8Gos.,Acls,  Gen, 

137 

38  Cherohi. 

U.  S.  A., 

15,000 

U. 

O.&N.T.,  parts. 

230- 

39   Chebbmisi 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 
Kaian  and  Simbirsk. 

200,000 

u. 

N.  T. 

37 

40  Chipewas. 

Canada, 

Unknown 

u. 

NT. 

306 

41  Choktau. 

U.  8.  A., 
Mississippi  Re^on. 

18,500 

u. 

O.T.,  parts,  N.T. 

219 

42   Chuaka. 

8.  Africa, 
Becbuaoaland    and 
Malabeleland. 

Unknown 

P. 

B. 

163 

43  Chutabh. 

Russia  (Europe), 
Kazan,  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod,  andOren- 
burg. 
.  Canada. 

Hudson's  Bay  Ter. 

670,000 

u. 

4  Gos. 

39 

44    Cree; 

1.  E.,orHna«onBay 
3.  W.,orMoosonee. 

40,000 

p. 
p. 

N.  T.,  parts. 

208 

45  Dakota,  or  Sioor. 

U.  8.  A„ 

50,000 

u. 

0,T..parls,N.T. 

317 

46  Delaware,    or    Mrw 

BEE. 

-U.  S,  A.. 

Delaware- 

Unknown 

u. 

Matt..  John. 

S15 

47  DrALLA. 

W,  Equal.  Africa, 
Karaeriin  Col. 

Unknown 

p. 

B. 

176 

«  Duke  of  Yoes'a  Ibl, 

Melanesia, 
Bismarck  Archipel- 
ago Col. 

Unknown 

I. 

Matt. ,  Acts. 

264 

dbyGoo<^lc 


BISLE  VXIRSIOHS 


ALPHABSTIO  U8T 


Dialect.' 

OUAOE. 

" 

UST. 

49  Dutch. 

Holland  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Coi. 

3.500,000 

0. 

B. 

10 

50   Dtak: 

Malaysia, 

Unknown 

1.  Standard. 

Island  of  Borueo. 

P. 

N.  T. 

120 

2.  Sea. 

u. 

Pst- 

51  Ebon  Ieland. 

Mikronesift. 

Marshatl  Islands, 

Unknown 

u. 

Gen..  N.  T. 

367 

52  EFfK. 

W.  Equal,  Africa, 
Old  Calaltar. 

90,000 

p. 

B 

177 

53  English; 

Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland, 

1 

1.  Standard. 

Biit.     Subjecl-Do- 

200,000,000 

0. 

B. 

U.  S.  otN.  America. 

2.  Negroof  Surinam 

West  Indies. 

Unknown 

M. 

N.  T..  Psl. 

54  E  ROMANO  A  Islands. 

Melanesia. 
Mew  Hebrides, 

5,000 

I. 

3Gos.,  Acts,  Gen. 

250 

55  Eskimo- 

Denmark,  Greenland, 

197 

1.  Greenland. 

Labrador,  and  Pro  vs. 

9,500 

P. 

O.T.,parl8,N.T. 

2.  Labrador. 

of  Hudson's  Bay. 

3,000 

P. 

B. 

3.  Hudson's  Bay. 

Unknown 

P. 

Luke. 

56   Ehst; 

Russia  (Europe), 

29 

1.  Dorpat,  or  Werro 

Pro  vs.  Esthonia 

100.000 

P. 

N.  T..  Psl. 

3.  Reval. 

and  Livonia. 

Unknown 

P. 

B. 

57   Ethiopic,  or  Giz. 

Africa. 
Abyssinia. 

Lit. 

D. 

N.  T..  Psl, 

145 

58    Ewe: 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 

Unknown 

185 

L  Anlo. 

Dahomi. 

P. 

O.T.,part8,  N.T. 

2.  Popo. 

P. 

4  Qoa,.  Psl. 

59   Falasha-Kaba 

Africa. 

200.000 

P. 

Mark. 

14« 

(Di.  of  Agaii). 

Abyssinia  (Jews). 

(0    Fate  Iands. 

Melanesia, 

8,000 

251 

1,  Erakar, 

Hew  Hebrides. 

I. 

N.T.,  parts,  Gen. 

a.  Havanoah  Harbo 

I, 

N.  T. 

81    Fiji  Islandb- 

Melanesia, 
fiji  Islands. 

146.000 

I. 

B. 

241 

63   Finn. 

Russia  (Europe), 
Finland- 

8.250.000 

P. 

B. 

27 

62  Flemish, 

Belgium. 

4,000,000 

P. 

B. 

a 

64   Florida  Islands. 

Melanesia. 
Solomon's  Islands. 

Unknown 

T. 

Luke,  John, 

256 

85  FoitMOsA, 

Cbina, 
Formosa. 

1.500,000 

P. 

Luke.  John. 

123 

66  French  : 

France,  French  Cola. 

40,000.000 

« 

1    Standard. 

CbanuBl    Isl..    Can- 

C. 

B, 

3.  Vaudoia. 

ada.        Belgium, 

U. 

Luke,  John. 

3.  Proveng&l. 

Switzerland 
(FieucbCantons). 
Italy      (Submon- 

U. 

Mark. 

4.  Mauritias. 

tane  Prov.). 
Mauritius  Isl. 

Unknown 

u. 

Matt..  Mark. 

67   Fms. 

Holland- 

Unknown 

M. 

Matt. 

11 

68  Fuh-Chatj. 

Cliiua. 

8,000.000 

P. 

O.T.,parts,N.T. 

139 

69   FCtuna. 

Melanesia, 

New  Hebrides. 

500 

U. 

Mark.  Acts. 

247 

70  Gaelic. 

Gt.  Brilain. 

Higlilands  of  Scot 

Unknown 

V. 

B. 

8 

71    Galla: 
1.  Slioa. 

a.  iitu. 

3,  Bararelta. 

B.  Africa, 

Unknown 

149 

Galta-land. 

y. 
p. 
p. 

N.T.,O.T., parts. 
Matt. 
_  John.       ^ 

Hosted  by  VjOC 

ALFBABBTIO   LIST 


2.  Judteo. 
76  On.BEBT  Islands. 

TJ    GlTANO, 

or  Spanibb  Qtp 
18  GoGo. 

79  QoND. 

80  Orebo. 

81  Or££K; 

1.  Ancieot. 

2.  ModerD,orBomalc. 

83  GOaranl 

88  OuJARATi : 

1.  Standaid. 

2.  ParaL 

84  OWAMBA. 

85  Hai-Nab. 

86  Hakea. 

87  Eadsa. 

88  Hawah. 


Gerin«ny.  Austria, 
Sw  itzerknd ,  K  ua^, 


MlkTOnesia. 
Spaio. 


Greece,  Turkey. 
S.  America, 

Paraguay. 
Brit,  ludia, 

Bombay. 


Hai-Nao. 
8.  China, 

Kwang-Tung. 
W.  Eyiiat,  Africa, 

Up;^r  baain  of  tl 

Sandwich  Islands. 


m  Hindi:  N.  Brit.  India. 

1.  Btaadard. 

2.  HiuduBtiot.  or  Ur- 

du. 

&  D^kbanl,  or  B. 
4  KumfionI,  or   Pa- 

6.  Marwari,  or  Cen- 


POPOLITION. 

Unkaown 
Unknown 
3,000,000 

45,000.000 

500,000 

30.000 

Unknown 

Unknown 
1,500,000 
Unknown 


Lit. 

8,000,000 

500.000 


9,000,000 
Unknown 
Unknown 

1,000.000 
Unknown 

4ft.000 

Lit. 

Unknown 

88,000,000 


6.  Gubrw&lL 
net  Htdah. 


04  IcKLANDTC,     or 
NoB8k: 
1.  Btandard. 
a.  Faroe  Islanda. 


N.  America, 
Pacific  Coast, 
Queen    Charlotte's 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Lower     basin     c 
Niger. 
Old  Iceland. 


jHatt. 
4  Gos.,  3  Epis. 


N.  T. 

Matt. 

3  Go3.,  Gen. 

O.&N.T.,  parts. 


Matt. 
N.  T. 


N.  T. 
Mstt. 


Unknown        P.         N.  T.,  parts. 


11,000  KsKt. 

Hosted  byGoOt^lc 
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AU>HABBTIO  UBT 


No.                'C"^" 

LocALitr. 

Poy.^.,0.. 

DtlEUTiaH    AVOUVT  OF  Trahs- 

liS: 

95  iDzo. 

W.  Equat,  Africa. 
Estuary  of  Niger. 

Unknown 

F. 

John,  part. 

181 

96    iBiRA. 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Estuary  of  Niger. 

Unknown 

P. 

N.  T. 

182 

fl7    I'OBIRA. 

W.  Equat.  Africa. 
Estuary  of  Niger. 

Unknown 

P. 

4Gos.,O.T.,parts. 

18S 

98  Iribh,  orERSB. 

Ot.  Britain, 
Ireland. 

Unknown 

M. 

B. 

4 

99  iRoquois. 

N.  America, 
Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Unknown 

U. 

4Go3. 

218 

100   IsABBL,  or  BoooTC  lai 

..  Melaoesia. 

Solomon's  Islaada. 

Unknown 

L 

John. 

S57 

101   Italian  : 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Piedmont. 

Italy ;     the    Levant ; 
Ionian  Islands;  Isl- 
and of  Malta;  Adri- 
atic Pro  vs.  (Austria. ) 

Italian  Cantons  (Swit- 
zerland); 

28,300,000 

C. 

U. 

B. 
N.  T.,  PsL 

48 

103  Jaqhatai-Ttjbki,           Eussitt  (Asia), 

or  TraN8-CA8Piab.     Prov.  of  Trans-Cas- 
pia,     or    Tekke- 
Turkoman. 

Unknown 

u. 

Matt. 

63 

103  Japan. 

Japan  Islands. 

28,000,000 

p. 

B. 

139 

104   Java. 

Malaieia. 
Java  Islands. 

13.000,000 

p. 

N.T.,O.T.,  parts. 

113 

105   JoLOP. 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Senegambia. 

Unknown 

p. 

Matt. 

194 

106  Eabail. 

N.  Africa. 
Algeria. 

Unknown 

p. 

John. 

196 

107   KhnM.  or  Xos*. 

S.  Africa, 
Kaffratia. 

310,000 

p. 

B. 

161 

108   Kaq*ru. 

E.  Eqiiat.  Africa, 
U-Sagan.. 

Unknovni 

p. 

Luke. 

155 

109   Kara-Kirohiz- 

Ttjrki.  or  BrnttTT. 

N.  Russia  (Asia), 
E.  Siberia. 

66,000 

p. 

N.  T. 

58 

110   Karbl. 

N.  Russia  (Asia), 
Prov.  of  Tver. 

Unknown 

u. 

Matt. 

33 

Ill    Karen: 

1.  Bgbai, 

N.  E.  Brit.  India, 
Barma. 

50,000 

p. 
p. 
p. 

O.&N.T, parts. 

Pent. 

0.  T.,  4  books. 

108 

113  KarIb. 

S.  America, 
Dutch  Guiana. 

20,000 

u. 

Matt. 

239 

113  KaknIta: 

1.  Standard, 
a.  Mdaga. 

S.  Brit.  India, 
Madras. 

9,350,000 

p. 
u. 

B. 
Matt..  Luke. 

94 

U4    KASHMfBI. 

N.  Brit.  India, 
Kashmir. 

500,000 

p. 

N.T.,O.T.,  parts. 

75 

115  Kazak-Kirohiz- 

TUKKl. 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 
Prov.  Orenburg. 

1,500,000 

p. 

N.T.,O.T.,part. 

41 

118  Kazan- TiTRKi. 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 
Prov.  Kazan. 

1,000.000 

p. 

8Go3. 

40 

117  Kble. 

TV.  Equat.  Africa, 
Gabun  Col. 

p. 

John. 

173 

118  Khasi. 

N.  E.  Brit.  India, 

200,000 

p. 

KT.,O.T., parts. 

90 

119  KinhWha, 

Cent.  China, 
Ptov.  Che-Kiang. 

Unknown 

p. 

John. 

139 
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BIBLX)  VBRSIONS 


AXfHABETIO   UST 


i  K  OPTIC. 

1    EOR^A. 


W.  Eqimt.  Africa, 
Kongo  Ter. 

Egypt. 
H.  China, 

Austria, 


100,000 
Unknown 


9,000,000 
2,860.000 


4  Gos.,  PbI. 
N.  T. 


i  KtiTOKi-TtiBn. 
I  EuitD. 

I    EUSAIB. 

t  KwAcrTL. 


1.  Norse,  or  i 
3.  Russ. 
3.  Svedlsb. 


I  Laiin. 
;  Lepcha. 


Trans- Caucasia. 
Mikronesift, 

StroDg  Island. 
N,  America, 

Pacific  Coast, 
Vancouver's  lal 
S.  China. 

EwaDg-Tung. 
In  do-China, 


Roman  Cath.  Ch. 
Cent.  Brit.  India, 


25.000         P. 
10,000        D. 


Matt. 
N.  T. 


1,200  I.  Matt.,Luke,Jolui.  268 

Unknown  U.  Malt,,  John.  202 

20,000,000  P.  N.  T.,  Gen.,  Pel.  125 

1,000.000  P.  parts.  lOT 


17,000 

5,000 
8,700 


3  Gos,,  Gen..  Ex, 


LiFC  IsL. 

Melanesia, 

Loyalty  Islands. 

6,000 

LlTHU: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Samoghit,  Or 
Zemait. 

Russia.  Germany, 
Baltic  Prov. 

2,500,000 

Liv. 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 
Prov.W.Courland. 

4,500 

LtCHT. 

Japan, 
Luchu  Islands. 

187,000 

Macabsab. 

Malaisia. 

Celebes  Islands, 

120,000 

MAPtR. 

Melanesia, 

Island  of  New 
Guinea, 

Unknown 

Maghadi. 

Cent.  Brii.  India, 
PiOT.  Behar. 

Unknown 

Magyar,  or  Hcmgai 

I-  Austria, 
Hungary. 

6,600,000 

MAKtA. 

E.  Equat,  Africa. 
Mozambik, 

Unknown 

Malagabi. 

8.  Africa. 

3,500,000 

K.  T. 

Matt. 
N.  T.,  part. 
SOos,,  Acts, 


Matt.,  7  caps.        156 
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ALFHABBTIO  IJST 


DIALICT. 

"qdiqT 

LATIOH  DONI. 

LIBI. 

145  Malay: 

1.  Staudard. 

2.  Low  Malay,  or 

Surabnya. 

Malalsia, 

Pen,  of  Malacca, 
Isl.  of  Sumalra. 

10,500,000 

C. 

u. 

B. 

N.  T.,  Ex. 

Ill 

146  MalavAlau. 

S.  Brit,  India. 
Madras. 

3,750,000 

P. 

B. 

95 

147  Malisbbt. 

Canada. 
New  Brunswick. 

Unknown 

u. 

John. 

313 

148  Mallikollo  Iblahd. 

Melauesia, 

New  Hebrides. 

Unknown 

I 

Matt. 

353 

149    ifAlTO.  Pahari. 

or  RajmasIli, 

or  Males. 

Cent.  Brit.  India, 
Hill  tribes  of  RaJ- 
mahal,  Bengal. 

400,000 

p. 

4Gos.,Acts,  Psl. 

83 

150  Manchu. 

N.  Cliina, 
Maachiiria. 

Unknown 

P. 

N.  T. 

137 

151    Mandabi,  or  KoL. 

Cent.  ProYs.  India. 

850,000 

p. 

4Go8.,  3EpiH. 

86 

133   Mandarin: 

I.N.,  or  Peking. 
3.  S.,  or  Nanking. 

N.  China. 

300,000,000 

c. 

B. 
N.  T. 

IDS 

153   Masdb,  or 

Mandingo. 

W.  Equal.  Africa, 
Mandingo, 

8.000,000 

p. 

4G08. 

1S3 

154  ManipIjr. 

Cent.  Provs.  India. 

Unknown 

p. 

N.  T. 

91 

155  Manx. 

Gt.  Britain, 
Isl>;  of  Man. 

Very  few 

M. 

B. 

5 

156   Maori, 

Polynesia, 
New  Zealand. 

45,000 

P. 

B. 

240 

157   MarAthi; 

1.  Standard. 

2.  KoDkaoi. 

8.  Brit.  India, 
Bombay. 

17,000,000 
1,000,000 

P. 
P. 

B. 

N.  T..  Pent. 

98 

158   Mare,  or 

Nbnoone  Island 

Loyally  Islands. 

4,000 

I. 

N.T.,O.T.,  parts. 

243 

159  MARQufesAB  Island. 

Polynesia, 
Marquesas  Isl. 

8,000 

u. 

John,  part. 

335 

160  Maya. 

Cent.  America, 

500,000 

u. 

Luke.  John. 

333' 

161  Mendb. 

W.  Equal.  Africa, 
Sierra  Leone. 

Unknown 

4  Gos.,.  Romans, 

18» 

163  Mexican,  or 

AZTEK. 

Cent.  America, 
Mexico. 

1.250,000 

u. 

Luke. 

333 

163   Mik-Mak; 

i.  Staodard. 
2.  Abenaqui. 

N.  America, 
Nova  Scotia. 

3,000 
Unknown 

u. 
u. 

O.&N.T.,  parts. 
Iiarts. 

311 

161  Mohawk, 

U.  S.   America. 
New  York 

7,000 

u. 

Luke,  John.  Is. 

314 

185   MoN,  or  Pequ. 

N.  E.  Brit.  India, 
Barma. 

Unknown 

M. 

N,  T. 

102 

166  Mongol: 

1.  LiWrary. 
a.  N.  (Burial). 
8.  8.  (Kalkhaa). 
4.  W.  (Kalmuk). 

Russia  (Europe). 
Basin  of  Volga; 
Russia  (Asia), 
China, 
ProTs.  Mongolia. 

Lit. 

150,000 

8,000 

13,000 

D. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

B. 

Mall..  John,  Acta. 

Malt. 
Matt.,  John,  A  els. 

60 

167   Mordwib: 

1.  Erza. 
3.  Moksbft. 

Russia  (Europe), 
Provs.    of    Nijni- 
Noveordd    and 
Kajlti. 

480,000 
Unknown 

U. 
U. 

N.  T. 

lOos. 

36 

168  MoRTLocK  Island. 

Mikronesia, 
Mori  lock  Islands. 

3.000 

I. 

N.  T. 

2«tt 

169  MoBKfTo. 

Cent.  America, 
Mosklto  Coast. 

Unknown 

u. 

4  Gos. ,  AclB. 

335 

dbyGoo<^lc 
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UST 
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DiALun. 
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POPIUTIOK.     °^ 

llfAOE, 

'  ""ZZS'ZT^ 

!£ 

170  MoTA  Island. 

MelHoesia. 

Banka'  Islands. 

Unknown 

P. 

N.  T. 

255 

171   MoTC. 

Melsoesia, 
New  Guinea. 

Unknown 

P. 

4Gos. 

861 

172  Murray  Islabd. 

Melanesia, 
Torres  Strait. 

700 

I. 

Mark.  John. 

358 

173  MraK6H.or 
Crebk. 

U.  S.  AmericH, 
Mississippi  Region. 

Unknown 

u. 

N.  T. 

231 

IW  Nabuatl. 

Central  America, 
Mexico 

Unknown 

u. 

parts. 

324 

175  Nama.  or 

Khui-Ehoi.  or 
Hottentot. 

S.  Africa, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and      Namaoua- 
laod. 

Unknown 

u. 

N.  T.,  Psl, 

167 

176   Nepali 

N.  Brit.  India. 
Nepal. 

Unknown 

p. 

N.  T. 

79 

177  New  Britain  Island 

.  MeliLoesia, 
Bismarck 
Arcbipelago. 

10,000 

^• 

Matt. 

263 

378  New  Ocinba. 

South  Cape. 

Melanesia, 
New  Guinea. 

Unknown 

p. 

Mark. 

360 

179  Ney-Percbs.  or 
Sahaptih. 

U.  S,  America, 
Idaho. 

Unknown 

u. 

parts. 

316 

180    NOUNAlBLAND. 

Melanesia. 
New  Hebrides. 

4.. '500 

I. 

4  Cos.,  Acts. 

352 

181  NiAB  Island. 

Malaisia. 
Nios  Island. 

80,000 

I. 

Luke. 

116 

183  NicoBAK  Island. 

Brit.  India. 

Nlcobar  Island. 

5,000 

I. 

Matt. 

104 

188  Nmo-Po. 

Cent.  China, 
Che-Klaiig, 

5,000,000 

p. 

N,  T. 

131 

194   NiHE,  or 

Savaoe  Island. 

Polynesia, 

Savage  Island. 

5,000 

I, 

N.T.,O.T..part. 

238 

185  NisHKAu. 

N.  America, 
Pacific  Coast. 
Basinof  llNaas. 

Unknown 

I. 

John. 

m. 

18ft   NoGAi-TOBKi: 
1.  E. 
3.  Krim.  orW. 

8.  Russia  (Europe), 
Pro  v.  Cis-(;aucasia, 
Krimea. 

35.000 

p. 
u. 

N.  T..  Pent. 
Gen. 

42 

187  Noewego-Daxish. 

Norway  and  Den- 

4,000,000 

p. 

B. 

53 

188  NCBA. 

Africn. 
S<iudau,  Nubia. 

1,000.000 

p. 

Mark. 

143 

189  Nnp£. 

W.  EqiinC.  Africa, 
Qiiarriiti  Branch  of 
Niger. 

Uncertain 

p. 

4Go3, 

178 

190  Ntanja. 

E.  Equat.  Africa, 
Basin  R.  Shire, 

Unknown 

p. 

parts. 

158 

191  Ntika. 

B.  Equal.  Africa. 
Wa-Nyika  Tribe. 

50,000 

p. 

Luke. 

150 

198  Ojibwa.  or 

Chippewa. 

Canada,  W,  of  Lake 
Superior,    and 
United  States, 

25,000 

u. 

O.T.,N.T.,  parts. 

310 

198  OsBfiT 

S.  Rutwia  (AsiaX 
Prov.  C  is- Caucasia, 

37,000 

p. 

Epis.  of  James,  4 
Gos..  Psl. 

64 

IM    OSTTAR. 

Russia  (Asia), 
ProvB.  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk. 

25,000 

I. 

1  Gob. 

56 

196   Pali. 

India. 

Lit. 

D. 

N.  T. 

106 

vGooi^lc 


BIBLE   VERSIONS 


jITfPHAPVr^'^fi  I^HPp 


No.  LANomoK. 

188  Pang Asf NAN. 

197   Panjabi,  or  Bikh; 
1,  Standard, 

3.  Chnmb^li. 

4.  Mullani.  or 

J&tki. 
108   PastO, 

199  Pedi. 

200  Pbsm. 

201  Persian. 

1»3  Pole. 

303  PoNAPE  Island. 

904    PONOWB. 


Locality. 


POPUUTION, 


Maiaisia,  Unkoown 

Philippine  Islands, 
N.  Brit,  lodia.  14.000.000 

Pror,  Pan  jab. 


N.  Brit.  India:  5,000,000 

AfgliaDislan. 
8.  Afiica,  Unknown 

Transvaal. 
N.  Russia  (Europe),  50.000 

Prows.  Perm,  Viatka, 
and  Archangel, 
Persia:  Afghanistan.       5.000,000 
Polish    Provinces   of     13,500,000 

Russia,    Germany, 


and  Austria, 
Mlkronesia. 
Caroline  Is 


10,000 


LTRiTioN  AuiEorr  or  Taiira-  nrJ? 

rl^^N-          UTio«.oo««.  X!^- 

P.       4  Ooa, ,  Acts,  PbL  121 

76 
U.      K.T.,O.T.,part. 

U.  N,  T. 

U.  Matt,  John. 

U,  N.  T. 

P.       N.T..O,  T,.part.  73 

U.                 N.  T.  186 

U.                  Matt,  35 

C.                   B.  70 


I.       O.  AN,  T.,  parts.     289 
P.        K  T.,  Pal.,  Is.       175 


S06  QuiciiuA, 

8.  America, 
Peru, 

1,000,000 

P. 

John. 

.228 

a07  Rabotonoa  Island. 

Polynesia, 

Hervey  Islands. 

10,000 

L 

B. 

234 

208   RoMANSCH,  or 
Ladik  : 

1.  Upper. 

2,  Lower, 

8.  Oberland, 

Switzerland. 
Engadine. 

10,000 

V. 
V. 
V. 

N.  T. 
B. 
B. 

14 

309  ROtuma  Island. 

Melanesia, 
Rotuma  Island. 

3,000 

L 

H.  T. 

243 

210   Rouman: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Macedon. 

Ron  mania; 
Austria.  Hungary. 
Transylvania,  and 
Bukowina, 

7.500.000 

P. 
P. 

B. 

Matt. 

la 

211    RU88. 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 

75,000,000 

a 

B. 

24 

213  RuTHfiN. 

N.  Russia  (Europe); 
Auslria,Galicia,Bu- 
kowina.  Transyl- 
vania 

9,500.000 

p. 

B. 

3B 

313  Saiba[  Island. 

Melanesia. 
Torres  Straits. 

Unknown 

L 

Matt.,  Mark. 

269 

314   Samoa  Islands. 
215  SANcifR  Island. 

yavi^tor's  Islands. 
Maiaisia. 

34.000 
80.000 

L 
I. 

B. 
JT.T.,  Psl.,ProT. 

387 
123 

316  Sanskrit. 

N.  Brit,  India. 

Lit. 

D. 

B. 

74 

217    SfiNEKA, 

N.  America. 
Borders    of    Lake 
Bne. 

3,700 

U. 

4G03. 

818 

S18  Serb. 

Austria, 
Hungary.    Bosnia, 
Herzegovina; 
Servla ;      Monte- 
negro. 

8,350,000 

P. 

B. 

W 

dbyGoo<^lc 


ALPHABBTIO  LIST 


Ko.                  ^SJ^ 

LOCAL.TF, 

310   Sbak. 

Indo-Chrna, 

Ind.  Shan  Slates. 

Unknown 

220  Shano-Hai. 

Ceut.  Cliina, 
Kiaug-Su. 

8.000,000 

221    Shilba, 
Riff. 

N.  Africa, 
Morocco. 

Unknown 

222  Shimb&i. 

Caoadft, 
Prov.  Mellakatla. 

Unknown 

333   SiAM. 

81am. 

6,500,000 

224   SiHDBi: 

1.  Siandard. 

2.  Ealchi 

N.  W.  Brit.  India, 
Prov.  of  Slndh. 

1,750,000 

235    SlBHAU. 

India. 
Ceylon. 

750,000 

326  Slatb. 

Canada. 

MacKeDZie  R. 

Unknown 

227  Slavonic. 

Greek  Church.Ruasia, 

Austria.    Northero 
BallukD  PeDiDBula. 

Lit. 

228  SlotXs. 

Austria. 
Hungary. 

1,900,000 

239   Slovbin. 

Austria. 

Provs.     Karniola 
and  Earinthia. 

3,361,000 

230    SONTAL. 

Cent.  Brit.  India, 
Somalia. 

1.000,000 

231  Spanish  r 

1.  Siandard. 

2.  Cntalan. 

3.  Juttoo. 

4.  Curacao 

Bpnin;  Cent,  and  8. 
America    (encept 
Brazil);  W.  Indies. 

16,000,000 

Unknown 
Unknown 

232   Sdnda. 

HalavBia, 
Java  Island. 

4,000,000 

233  8UBD. 

W.  Eqnat.  Africa, 

Unknown 

234  Su-Cbau. 

Cent.  Cblna. 
Kiang-8u. 

3,000,000 

235  SuTO. 

Boutb  Africa, 
Ba-Suto-laud. 

Unknown 

236   SwAHfu. 

E,  Equat.  Africa. 

Unknown 

237  Swedish. 

Sweden. 

4,000,000 

338   Striac: 

1.  Peshiio,  or 
ADcieut. 
3.  Syro-Chald^,  o 
Modem 

Syria. 
r    Persia. 

Lit. 
Unknown 

286   SiRTiN,  or 

ZiR. 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 
Vologda. 

70,000 

240  TAHfTi  Ibland. 

Polyoeaia, 
Society  Islands. 

18.000 

241  Taul. 

B.  Brit.  India, 
Madras,  Ceylon. 

13,000,000 

242  Tanna  Island: 
1.  Kwamera. 
3.  Weasisf. 

Melanesia. 
New  Hebrides. 

7,000 

243  Tkk4. 

W.  Equat.  Africa. 
Kongo. 

Unknown 

244  Tklcod. 

6.  Brit.  India. 
Madras. 

17,000,000 

No.  IN 
Gkoo. 


parts.  109 

Matt.,  John.  133 

Malt.  195 

4  60s.  200 

Luke,  Jobn.  107 
100 
N.  T..  Psl,,  Is. 
Matt. 

B.  105 

4  Qos.  205 

B.  25 

N.  T.  16 

N.  T..  Psl.,  Is.  32 


Matt. ,  Acts. 

John,  part. 

Mark. 


dbyGoot^lc 


AU>HABETIC   UBT 


^^=^ 

LoCiUTY. 

zb: 

'    "[TrmsU^' 

LlBT.' 

Tehk^. 

W.  Equal.  Africa, 
Sierra  Leone, 

200,000 

p. 

N.  T.,Gen,,Ex., 

Psl. 

190 

Tibet. 

China,  Tibet; 
N.  Brit.  iDdla, 
Lahiil. 

Unknown 

p. 

N,T..Pent,,Psl., 

Is. 

77 

TiGBt. 

Africa. 
E.  Atyssinia. 

See  No,  8 

p. 

4Gos. 

148 

TiBNB. 

Canada. 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Unknown 

u. 

Mark,  John. 

204 

Tonga,  or 

Friendlt  laiANM 

Polynesia. 
1.  Friendly  Islands. 

35,000 

I. 

B, 

239 

TONOA,  or  8lQ4. 

8,  E.  Africa. 
Amatouga-land. 

Unknown 

u. 

Revelation. 

188 

TuKroH,  or 

LOUCHEIJX. 

N.  America. 
Alaska. 

Unknown 

I. 

Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev. 

108 

TVI.V. 

8.  Brir.  India, 
Madras. 

300,000 

p. 

N.  T. 

9S 

Turki-Obmanli,  or 

Tdbkibh. 

Turkej-, 
(Europe  and  Asia). 

5.000,000 

p. 

B. 

44 

Umbdnde. 

W.  Equat,  Africa. 
Beagtiella. 

Unknown 

p. 

Mark,  John. 

169 

Urita. 

Cent.  Brit.  India, 
Prov,  Orissa. 

8,000,000 

p. 

B, 

87 

Uvea  Island. 

Melanesia, 

Loyalty  Islands. 

2,000 

I. 

N.  T.,  Psl. 

345 

Uzbek -Thrki,  or 
Central  Asia,  or 
Khiva. 

N,  Russia  (Asia); 
Khiva;      Bukhara; 
Turkistan. 

500,000 

p. 

4Gos, 

59 

V60U1,. 

N.  Russia  (Asia), 
W.  Siberia. 

6,000 

u. 

Matt.,  Mark. 

57 

TOTTAK, 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 
Provs.  Viatka  and 
Orenburg. 

200,000 

u. 

Matt. 

38 

Wklsh. 

Great  Britain, 
Wales, 

1,000,000 

p. 

B. 

3 

Wen-Li,  or 

Book-Language 

1.  StandHrd. 
8.  Easy. 

China  generally. 

Unknown 

p. 
p. 

B, 
N.  T. 

186 

Wend: 
1.  Sftxon. 
a.  Pniasiftn. 

Germany, 
Prov.  Lusatla. 

Unknown 
Unknown 

u. 
u. 

B. 
B, 

13 

Wind,  or 

Ancient  Slot£n. 

Austria, 
Hungary,  Styria. 

Unknown 

u. 

N.  T.,  Pal. 

23 

WuK-CHAn. 

Cent.  China, 

Piw.  Che-Eiang. 

Unknown 

p. 

4  Oos.,  Acts. 

130 

Yahgan. 

8.  America, 
Argentine  Rep., 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Unknown 

I. 

Luke,  John,  Acts. 

333 

YakIjt. 

H.  Russia  (Aaia), 
N.  Siberia. 

100,000 

I. 

4  0os. 

61 

Yao. 

E.  Equat.  Africa, 
Yao- land. 

Unknown 

p. 

Matt. 

157 

YARfflA. 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Yfiriba-land. 

8,000,000 

c. 

B. 

184 

Zulu. 

8,  Africa, 
Zulu- land, 
Natal. 

370,000 

c. 

B. 

160 

dbyGoo<^lc 


BIBI.I:   TBRSIONS 


aEOORAFHIO    LIST 


II.    GEOGRAFHICAL   AXD    LINGUISTIC  LIST. 


No.       LiHsnAiic  Dulect. 


TtUKSLATION. 


EUROPE. 

OREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ebslibh: 

Roman. 

Arian, 

E.— Arabic, 

1.  Blandard. 

Teuton. 

0.  V. 

E.— Bangali, 

2.  Negro  of  Suri- 
nam. 

B.  F.  B. 

8. 

E,— Bullom, 
E.— Dutch, 
E.-French. 
E.— German. 
E.— Greek. 
E.— Giilarati. 
E.— Hebrew, 

E.-IlaliBn. 

E.-Kam&la. 

E. -Malay  alara. 

E.— MarStbi, 

E.— Noi-wego  ■  Danish, 
E.-Osm«tfli  Turiii, 

E.-8paDish, 

E.— Swedish, 

E.-T«mJI, 

E.-T«egu, 

E.-Urdfi, 

E.— Welsh. 

S  Wklbh. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Kelt. 

O.V. 

W.-English. 

8   Gaelic. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Kelt. 

0.  V. 

4  Eme. 

Boman. 

Irish. 

Ariau, 
Kelt. 

O.V. 

G  Hahx. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Kelt. 
FRANCE. 

0.  V. 

6  French: 

Boman. 

Arian, 

P.— Arabic, 

1.  Slandard. 

Greco-Latin. 

O.V. 

F.— Breton, 
F.-Engli8h, 
F.-F!emi8h, 
P.— German, 
P.— Greek, 
F.-Hebrew. 
F.-Malta, 
F.-Osmanli  TurkI, 

2.  Vaudolfl. 

P.— Piedmont, 

8.  Provencal. 

B.  F.  B. 

6. 

F.— Romaic, 

4.  MauritiUii. 

B,  F.  B. 

8, 

F.-Vaudoia, 

7  Brbton. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Kelt. 

B.  F.  B. 

S. 

B.-French. 

8  BAB4DE. 

Roman. 

Arian, 

1.  French. 

IsolaKd. 

B.  F.  B. 

8. 

2.  SpanlBb. 

B.  F.  B. 

8. 

B.  F.  B. 

8. 

BELOIUU. 

9  Fleidbh. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Teuton, 

HOLLAND. 

0.  T. 

P.-Prench. 

10  Dutch. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 

0.  T. 

D.-Engllsh. 

11  Fbis. 

Roman. 

Arian, 

Teuton. 

B.  F.  B. 

3. 

dbyGoo<^lc 


BIBLE  VERSIOHS 


OEOORAFHIO  U8T 


GERMANY.    SWITZERLAND,    ETC. 


Gorman: 

1.  Standard. 

3.  Juclseo. 

J  Gothic. 
j  RoniaD. 
Hebrew. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 

0.  V. 
B.  P.  B.  8. 

G.— English, 
G.— French, 
G.-Hehrew, 
G.  In  Hebrew  Char- 
acter—Hebrew, 
G.— Italian. 

Wend: 

1.  SaxoD, 

2.  Prussian. 

Gothic. 

Arian. 
SlaT. 

P.  B.  8. 
P.  B.  S. 

ROMANSCH; 

1.  Upper. 

2.  Lower. 

3.  Oberiand. 

Roman, 

Arian, 
Greco-LatlQ. 

AUSTRIA,   ETC. 

0.  V. 
C.  B.  a 
C.  B.  S. 

CzBCn,  or 

Bohemian. 

(  Gothic. 
1  RomaD. 

Arian, 

Slav. 

0.  V. 

Slovak. 

Soman. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

B.  F.  B.  B. 

Pole. 

i  Roman, 
i  Gothic. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

0.  V. 

P.— Hebrew. 

Maotab,  or 

HUNOAKIAH. 

Roman. 

Ural-Atlalc, 

Finn. 

0,  V. 

M.-Hebrew. 

ROUMANI 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Macedon. 

(  Roman. 
1  Old  Cyril 
Mod.  Cyril. 

Arian, 

Greco-Latin. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  a. 

Serb. 

Cyril, 

Arian, 
Slav. 

B.  P.  B.  a. 

Kboat. 

Roman. 

Arian. 
Slav. 

B.  F,  B.  a. 

Sloven 

Roman. 

Arian. 
Slav. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

Wind,  or 

AnciBKT  SLovtiK 

RotuaD. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

RUSSIA. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

RUSB. 

Cyril. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

O.  V. 

B.— Slavonic, 
R. -Hebrew. 

Slavonic. 

(  Old  Cyril. 
i  Cyril. 

Arian, 

Slav. 

O.T. 

8.-Bulgar, 
8.-BU88. 

RUTHBB. 

J  Cyril, 
j  Roman. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

O.V. 

Fink. 

Gothic. 

Ural-Altaic, 

Finn, 

O.  V. 

Lapp: 

1.  Norse  or  Qu6n. 

2.  Swedish. 

3.  Ru9s. 

Gothic. 

Gothic. 
Cyril. 

Ui-al-Altaic, 
Finn. 

I   Ko.  B.  S. 

IB.  F.  B.  S. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

O.V, 

N.  L.— Norwc^. 

Danish, 
8.  L. -Swedish, 
R.  L.-SwedUh. 

Ehbt: 

1.  I>orpat.or  Went).  Gothic. 

2.  Iteval.                   Gothic. 

Ural-Altaic. 

Finn. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
O.V. 

Lett. 

Gothic. 

Arian, 
Lithuanlc. 

O.V. 

LlTHB: 

1.  Standard, 
a.  Samoghit,  or 
Zemait. 

J  Roman. 

i  Gothic. 

Arian, 

Lithuanlc 

0,V..P.  B.  a. 
R.  B.  S. 

dbyGoo<^lc 


OEOORAFHIO  UBT 


HO.           ^^2^- 

--■^ 

BlUWCH. 

SotTRCa  OF 

Thanbutcon. 

DtSLOTT. 

sa  Liv. 

Gothic. 

Ural-Altaic. 
Finn. 

B.  F.  B.  3. 

CjTii. 

Ural-Aliatc. 

K.  B.  8. 

84  SiRTiHlZm). 

Cyril. 

Ural-Altdc, 
Finn. 

R.  B.  S. 

85  Perm. 

CyriL 

Ural-Altaic, 

Finn. 

R.  B.  8. 

86  Mordvth: 
1.  Erza. 
3.  Hokstaa. 

Cyril. 

Ural-Allaic, 
Finn. 

R.  B.  3. 

37  Chesbmibi. 

Cyril. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

R.  B.  8. 

88    VOTYAK. 

Cyril. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

R,  B.  S. 

89  CarviBH. 

Cyril. 

Ural- Altaic, 
Turki. 

B.  B.  S. 

40  Touki-Kazam. 

Arabic. 

Ural-Allaic, 
Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

41   Tubki-Kazak- 

EiROHIZ. 

Arabic. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Turki. 

R.  B.  3. 

43   TcRKiNoGAi: 

1.  E. 

2.  Krim.  or  W. 

Arabic. 

Ural-Altaic. 

Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
0.  V. 

48  ToBKi-KtMnKi. 

Arabic. 

Ural-Altaic. 
Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

TURKEV.    ETC.   {EUROPE,. 

44    TuBKlOBMillLI. 

I  Arabic.        Ural-Altaic, 
i  Greek.            Turki. 
(  Armenian. 

(  B,  F.  B.  3 

j    A.  B.  8. 

B.  F,  B,  3. 

A.  B.  S. 

0.— English. 
O.— French, 

O— Hebrew, 
0.— Italian. 

45  Gbkek: 

1.  Aacleot. 
3.  Modem,  or 
Romaic. 

(Greek, 
j  Roman. 

Arian, 

Greco-Latin. 

0.  V. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

G.-Engliali, 
G.— French, 
G.-German. 
G.-Latin, 
G.-Toak. 

46   Albak: 

1.  Tosk,  or  S. 

8.  Gheg,orN. 

Arian, 
Greek.               Isolated. 
New  Roman. 
Roman. 
New  Roman. 

E.  F.  B.  8 
B.  P.  B.  8 

ToBk-Greek, 

47  BuMiB. 

Cyril. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

B.  F.  B.  S 

B.— Slavonic, 
B. -Hebrew. 

48  Italian: 

1.  Standard, 
a.  Piedmimt 

Roman. 

ITALr. 
Arian, 

GrecO'Latfa 

O.  V. 
B.  F.  B.  8 

L— English, 

I,-French, 

I.— German, 

L- Hebrew, 

I.-Latin, 

L-Malta. 

].— Osraanli-Turki. 

49  Latik. 

BO  Spawibh: 

1.  atandard. 
a.  Catalan. 
8.  Judeo. 
4.  Curacao. 

Roman. 
Roman. 

Arian. 
Greco- Latin. 

SPADf. 

Arian, 
Greco- Latin. 

0.  V. 

0,  V. 
B.  F.  B.  8 
B.  P.  B.  S 

N.  B.  3. 

L.-Italian, 
L.^Osmanli-TurkI, 
L,— Spanish. 

8.~Engllsh. 
S. -Latin. 
Jiideo  Hebrew. 

8.-Aimara. 

,,Goo<^lc 


QBOORAFHIO   UST 


No-              'DiriTr?' 

CEiKlOriB. 

taScH. 

Translation.               Piolott. 

61    GlTANO,  or 

Spanish  Qtpsy. 

Roman. 

Arian. 

Isolated. 

B.  F.  B.  8.  8.— Guarani. 

52   Portuodbsb: 
1.  Standard. 
8.  IndJSQ. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Greco-Latin. 

0.  V. 

B.  P.  B.  8. 

53  Norweoo-Dahish. 

Gotiiic. 
Roman. 

DENMARK. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 

0.  V.       N.  D.— English, 

N.  D.— Norse-Lapp. 

64    ICELAKDIC.  or 

Old  Nobbb; 
I.  Standard. 
3.  Faroe  lalanda. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 

SWEDEN. 

O.V.,D.B.8. 

D.  B.  S. 

65  SvKDisa. 

j  Goihlc. 
^  Roman. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 

ASIA. 

K    RUSSIA. 

0.  V.       8.-English, 

8.-Swedish-Lapp, 
S.— Ruas-Lapp. 

56   OSITAK. 

Cyril. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

57  V6GUL. 

Cyril. 

Ural-Altaic. 
Finn. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

58  Torki-Kaka- 

EiROHiz,  or 

BURUT. 

Arabic. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  3. 

59  Tdrki-Uzbek. 

Arabic. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

60  Mongol: 

U  Literary. 

2.  N.  (Burlat). 
8.  S.  (Kalkbas). 
4.  W.  (Kalmuk). 

61  YAsfrr. 

Mongol. 
Mongol. 
Mongol. 
OyrU. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Mongol. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Turki. 

S.    RUSSIA. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

B,  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  P.  B.  8. 

Moscow, 

62  Ttjrki-AzbkbhAki, 
or    Tranb-Cau- 

Arabic. 

Ural-Allalc. 
Turki. 

I  B.  F.  B.  8. 
\    A.B.  8. 

63  Tdkki-JaghatAi,  oi 
TBAtje-CASPiAN 

r  Arabic. 

Urot-Altaic, 
Turki. 

B.  P.  B.  8. 

64  Obbbt. 

Cyril. 

Arian, 
Iran. 

R.  B.  S. 

65  Gkoboian. 

rw 

1  Ural-AIUic, 
Caucasufl. 

0.  V. 

66  Armenian: 
1.  Ancient. 
3.  Ararat  (EX 
8.  Modern  (W.) 

Armenian. 

Arian, 
Iran. 

0.  V.       Ancient-Modern. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 
( B.F.  B.  8. 
\    A.B.8. 

67  KcBD, 

Armenian. 

Arian, 
Iran. 

j  B.  F.  B,  8. 
1    A.  B.  a. 

,,Goo<^lc 
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Tranblition. 


SYRIA    AND   ARABIA. 


68  Arabic: 

fBoman.       Semitic. 

1  B.  P.  B.  S.  A.-EngHsh. 

1.  Standard. 

Arabic. 

1    A.  B.  8.    A.-EtUiopic 

i  Hebrew. 

A.-French, 

[    £arahun. 

A.-Hauaa, 

A.— Koplic, 

A.— Svriac, 
B,  F.  B.  B.   M.— French. 

2.  Malta. 

69  Hkbbbw. 

Hebrew.        Semitic. 

0.  Y-        H.-Eogliah. 
(Old  Test.)   H.-Germao. 
B.  F.  B.  8.    H.— Germao   in   He 
(New  Test,)      brew  Character, 
H.-Judeo-Spanish. 
H.-RUS8, 
H.-Bulgar. 
H.-French, 
H.— (Ismanli.Turlti, 
H.— MaL'yar, 

Aocient. 

i.  Syro-Chaldalc, 

or  Modern. 


W  Past*. 
?8  Baluchi. 


I  Sjriac.        Semitic. 
<  Arabic. 
(  Hebrew. 


BRITISB  INDIA. 


O.  V. 
A.  B.  S. 

I  B.  P.  B.  f 

}   B.  M.  g. 


74 

Sanskrit. 

Deva-Nagari.  Ariap. 
Indie. 

B.  T.  8. 

B.-Bangfili, 
8.— Urlya, 

8.-Telugu. 
8.-Malay61am, 
8.-Mw^thi. 
S.— GujarAti, 

75 

KashmIbi. 

Arabic, 

Aiian, 
Indfc. 

B,  F,  B.  8. 

7fl 

PanjXbi,  or  Sikh: 

1.  Standard, 

2.  Dogri. 

8.  Cbamltali. 

4.  Multani,  or 

Jatkl. 

(  Gurmiikbl  Arlan, 

B.  F,  B,  8, 
B.  F.  B,  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B,  8. 

77 

TiBltT. 

Tibet, 

Non-Arlan, 
Tibeto-Bannan 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

78 

Hindi; 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Hindustani,  or 

Urfu, 
8.  D&kfaanl,  or  S. 

4.  Kum&oiii.  or 

Pabari. 

5.  Marwari,  or 

Central, 
fl.  GuhrwSll. 

1  Arabic. 
\  Nfigari. 
(  Roman. 

Nfigftri. 

Arian, 
Iodic. 

Urdu-Bngliab, 
1  B.  F.  B.  S,  Urdu-Mariithl  and 
\    B.  M,  8,       GuJardU. 

B.  F,  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

A.  B,  S. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

dbyGoot^lc 
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N-          T^^'- 

WnrnTO 
Chiiucter. 

FAim.*, 

SouBCBor 

Tkaksution. 

ItKium. 

19  Nepali. 

Nagari. 

Arian. 
Indie. 

B.  P.  B.  8. 

80   Bano^U: 

1.  Standard. 

t  Bangali. 
\  Roman. 

Arian, 
Indic. 

B.  T.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.-English. 

81    MAOBADI. 

Nfigari. 

Arian, 
Indic. 

B.  P.  B.  8. 

83  Lepcha. 

Pahari. 

Noo -Arian, 
Tibeto-Barman 

B.  T.  a 

83  Malto,  Pahahi,* 
Rajmahali,  or 
Malbr. 

Roman. 

Nou- Arian, 
Dravidian. 

B.  F-  B.  8. 

84  SobtXi.. 

(  Roman. 
i  Bangali. 

Non -Arian, 

Kolarian. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

85   GoNi>. 

Nagari. 

Non-Arian, 
DravidUn. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

86  MandXri,  or  Kol. 

Roman. 

Non-Arian. 
Kolarian. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

87    t^RITA. 

tftlya. 

Anan. 

Indic. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

88   AsXmi, 

Bangali. 

Arian. 

ludic. 

B.  T.  8. 

89   Garo. 

Bangali. 

Non-Ai-ian, 
Tibeto-Barman 

J    B.  T.  S. 
\  B.  F.  B.  8 

90  Ehabi. 

Roman. 

Non-Arian, 
Khasl. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

91    MASIPfiB. 

Bangali. 

Non-Arian, 
Tibeio  Barman. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

93  Tamii. 

Tamil- 

Non-Arian, 
Dia  vidian. 

(  B.  F.  B,  8 
i    D.  B.  S. 

T.-English. 

93   TblugC: 

Telugu. 

Non-Arian, 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

T.-Engliah, 

T.— Sanskrit. 

94    Kabnata: 

1.  Staudfird. 
S.  Badaga. 

Karnata. 

Non-Arian, 
Dravidian. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

K.-English. 

95   Malayalam. 

Malayalam 

Non-Arian, 

J  B.  F.  B.  S 
i  Ba.  B.  8. 

M.-English, 

M.— 8anskrll. 

96  Tdlu. 

Kaniiltft, 

Non-Arian, 
Dravidian. 

Ba.  B.  8. 

97  Koi. 

Roman. 

Non-Arian, 
Dravidian. 

B.  F.  B-  8. 

98  MakathI; 

1.  Standard, 
a.  Konkani. 

f  Nagari,  orAriari, 
Balbodh.     Indlc. 
Modlit. 
Roman. 

(    A.  B.  8. 
}  B.  P.  B.  8 

M.-EngllBh, 
M.-Gu]aT4liand 

Sanskrit, 
H.— Nagari  and 

Modhf, 
M.-Gujar4ll  and 

Urdu. 

89  GojARATi: 

I.  Standard. 
3.  Krsi. 

Gujarati. 

Iodic. 

B.  P.  B  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8, 

G-Engliah, 
G.— Mar£thl  and 

aanakril, 
G.-Mariitliiand 

Urdu. 

100   BiMDHi: 

a.  Katchi. 

( Niigari,       Arian. 
■  Arabic,            Indlc. 
( Gurmiikhi, 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

101   Barua. 

Barma. 

Non-Arian. 
Tibeto-Banuan 

A.  B.  M,  8. 

dbyGoo<^lc 
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Pbgu,  or  Mom. 

Banna. 

Indo-ChiDa, 
Mod -A  nam. 

B.  F.  B. 

Karen: 

1.  Bghal 

2.  Sgau. 

3.  Pwo. 

Barma. 

Non-Arian, 
TibelO  Barman. 

A.  B.  M. 
A.  B.  M. 
A.B.  M. 

KiCOBAR. 

Komsn. 

Malayan. 

B.  F.  B. 

SisuJiM, 

BiDhfili. 

Arian, 
Indie. 

B.  F.  B. 

Pali. 

Pall, 

Avian, 

B.  F.  B. 

107    SlAM. 

8tam. 

Indo-Cbina, 
Tai. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

108  Laob. 

Slam. 

Indo -China, 
Tai. 

j  A.P.M.S. 
\  A.B.M.8. 

109   Skas. 

Roman 

Indo.Chimi, 
Tai, 

B.  B,  T.  B. 

110  Annam. 

(  Roman. 

Indo- China, 
Moo-Anam. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

IHDIAN  ARCHIPELAQO. 

Ill   Hai^y: 

1.  Siandard. 

2.  Low  Malay,  o 

(Arabic. 

1  Roman. 

Malayan. 

I      0,  V. 
\  B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F,  B.  8. 

112   Batta: 

1.  Toba. 

2.  Mandi^liDg. 

(  Bsila. 
i  Roman. 

Malayan. 

I  N.  B.  a. 

\  B,  F.  B.  S. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

113  Java. 

( Java. 
\  Roman. 

Malayan. 

i    N.  B.  8. 
\  B.  F,  B.  a 

114  Sumda. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

N.  B.  8. 

115  Bali  leLAND. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

N.  B.  a. 

U6  NiAB  Iblahd. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

B,  F.  B.  8. 

117  Bpgl 

Bugi. 

Malayan. 

N.  B.  a. 

118    Mac  ABB  AR. 

Macassar. 

Malayan. 

N.  B.  3. 

119  ALFUon: 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

N.  B.  a. 

130   Dtak: 

1.  Slandard. 
3.  Sea. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

N  B.  8. 
8.  P.  C.  K. 

121   Panjasinas. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

122    SANofR  Iblahd. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

CHINA. 

B.  F,  B.  a. 

133    FOKMOBA. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

C.  P.  M. 

134   Hai-Nan. 

Roman. 

China. 

B.  F  B.  8. 

125  Kwabg-Tdso,  or 
Canton. 

I  IdeogramB  China. 

I  B  P  B.  8. 
}    A.  B  S. 

126  Harka. 

liE^S" 

la  China. 

B.  F,  B.  8. 

dbyGoo<^lc 


I.B   VERSIONS 

LiBaDiQE, 

0^=. 

FlHILI 

EaiNCB 

Chau-Ohau,  or 

SWATAU. 

1  Roman. 

Amoi. 

Roman. 

Cbina. 

Ftjh-Chau. 

Ideograms. 

China. 

Wra-CaAU. 

Roman. 

China. 

NlNO-Po. 

Roman. 

China. 

Kinh-Wha. 

Roman. 

China. 

Shanq-Hai. 

j  Ideograms  China. 
]  Roman. 

8d-Chati. 

Ideograms. 

China. 

MANDARfN. 

1.  N.  or  Peking. 

I  Ideograms  China. 
(  Roman. 

3.  S,  or  Nanking. 

Wbn-Li.  or 

Book  Lanquags 
1.   Standard. 
3.  Easy. 

Ideograms. 

China. 

Manchu. 

Manchu. 

Ural-A 

GEOaRAFBIO  UBT 


Trujsutidn. 


B.  F.  B. 

B.  F.  B.  a 


B.  F.  B. 

A.  B.  I 
B.  F,  B.  i 

A.  B.  S. 
(  B.  F.  B. 
\    B.  M.  1 

A.  B.  S. 


Tungus. 
Estreme  Orient.      B.  F.  B.  8. 


JAPAN. 

139  Japan. 

)Sr 

Extreme  Orient. 

(  A.  B.  S. 
\  B.  F.  B.  8 

(  N.  B.  S.  S 

J.— Wen-U 

140  Ainu. 

Roman. 

Extreme  Orient. 

B.  P.  B.  S. 

u:   Luch6. 

Syllabary. 

Extreme  Orient. 
AFRICA. 

EOYFT. 

i  8.  p.  C.  K 

JB.F.B.  8 

143   KoPTic. 

Koptic. 

Hamitic. 

0.  V. 

K.— Arabic 

143   NCBA. 

I  Roman. 
1  Arabic. 

Kuba-Fulah. 

ABYSSINIA. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

144    AUHARA. 

I  Amharic. 
j  Roman. 

Semitic. 

B.  P.  B.  S. 

A.— Ethiopic. 

145   Giz.  or  ETmoPIC. 

Ethiopic. 

Semilic. 

0.  V. 

E.— AjDhara. 

146  Falasha-Kaba 

(Di.ofAgau). 

Amharic. 

Hamitic. 

B.  P.  B.  S. 

147  BoQoa,  or 

BiLIN. 

Amharic. 

Hamitic. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

148  TiQRK. 

i  Amharic. 
(Roman. 

Semitic. 

B.  P.  B.  8. 

EAST  EQUATORIAL. 

149  Galla: 

1.  Shoa. 
3.  Iltu. 
3.  Bararetta. 

1  Amharic 
1  Roman. 

Hamitic. 

B.  F  B,  S. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

150  Nyika. 

Roman. 

mntu. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

d  by  Google 
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OEOORAPHIO  UST 


151     SWAH&J. 

(  Arabic. 
i  Roman. 

Bfintu, 

B.  F,  B,  S. 

1S3    BoNDEI. 

RomaD. 

Bfinlu. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

153  Oanda. 

RomaD. 

Bantu. 

B.  F.  B,  8. 

154  Gooo, 

RomaD. 

Banlu. 

B.  F.  B,  S. 

155  Kao6bu. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B  P,  B.  S. 

156  BlAseA. 

Roman. 

Banlu. 

U.  M. 

157  Yao. 

Romaa. 

Bantu. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

158  NiANjA. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

SOUTH. 

N.  B.  S.  S. 

159  Maij^oah. 

Roman. 

Malayan, 

B.  F-  B.  8. 

160  Zih,u. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

1  A.  B,  S. 
\  B.  B.  8. 

161   XoBA,  or  KAiTB. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

(  B.  F.  B.  3 

i  B,  B.  a. 

163  Chbana. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  P.  B.  8. 

163  Tonga,  or 

SlOA. 

Roman. 

Bfiutu. 

A.B.C.F.M 

164   SuTO. 

Roman. 

Banlu. 

B.  F.  B.  a. 

165    OWAMBA. 

Roman. 

B^ntu. 

B.  F.  B.  a. 

166   Pkdi. 

Roman. 

Banlu. 

B.  F.  B.  a. 

167  Naua,  Hottbot- 
ToT.orKHOl- 

Roman. 

Hottentot. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

WEST  EQUATORIAL. 

168     HERERd. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

169  UmnNDH. 

Roman. 

Biintu. 

A.B-C,F,M 

no  BuHDA,    or    Ki- 
Mbunda,  or 
Hbunda. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  F.  B,  S. 

171   Eon  GO. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  M.  a. 

173  Tek4. 

Roman. 

Bantu, 

A.  B,  M.  a. 

173    Kele. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

A.  B.  8. 

174    Bf-nga. 

Roman 

Bantu. 

A,  B.  8. 

175    PONGWK. 

Roman. 

BSntu. 

A.  B  S. 

176   Dtjalla. 

Roman. 

BSntu, 

B,  T.  8. 

177   E^iK. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

N.  B.  S.  S. 

178   Hacba. 

Roninn. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

179  NuPK. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B  F.  B,  a. 

180    IBO. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  a. 

181     IDZO, 

Roman, 

183    IGABA. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

C,  M.  8, 

183  Igbira. 

Roman, 

Nog.-o. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

184   Yabiba. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F,  B,  8. 

185  EwK. 

1.  Anlo. 

2.  Popo. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

J  B  F.  B.  8 
)  Br.  B,  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8- 

186   Ahba,  or  Ga. 

Roman. 

Negrc. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

,,Goo<^lc 
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CBUUCTKtt. 
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187   Abhanti; 
1.  Fantl. 
3.  Akwapem. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

188  Gbebo. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

A.  B.  S. 

189  Mendb, 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  f.  b.  s. 

190  Tbmhb. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

191     BULLOM. 

Boman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  8.  B.  wiUi  English 

193  SuBD. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

S.  P.  C.  K. 

m  Mandb,  or 

Mandingo. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

194    JOLOF. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

195   Shtlha; 
Riff. 

Roman. 

Hamitic. 

NORTH. 

B,  F.  B.  8. 

196  Eabail. 

Roman. 

Hamitic. 

AMERICA. 

North. 

ABCTtO  COAST. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

197   Bbkimo: 

1.  Greeoland. 
a.  Labrador. 
3.  Hudson's  Bay. 

Roman. 
(  Roman. 
1  Syllabaiy 

North  Ameriean, 
Arclic  Coast. 

D.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

198  TUKVDH,  or 

LOTJCHEUX. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Ai-ctic  Coast, 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

199  Alioot. 

Roman. 

Nortli  American, 
Arctic  Coast. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

R.  B.  8. 

300  SHiHBHt. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Pacific  Coast. 

C.  M.  S. 

201     NlSHKAH. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Pacific  Coast. 

0.  M.  S. 

203  KwAODTL. 

Roman. 

North  American 
Pacific  Coast. 

B.  P.  B.  8. 

203  Hydah. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Pacific  Coaat. 

C.  M.  8. 

CANADA  AND   UNITED  STATES. 

204    TiNNB. 

\  SylUitary 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

205  Slave, 

1  Roman. 
1  Syllabary 

North  American, 
Cent,  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  3. 

206  Ckipewan. 

1  Roman. 

1  Syllabary 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

a07  Bbatbb. 

Syllabary. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

(  B.  F.  B.  8. 
}  S,  P.  C.  K. 

SOS    Cbkk: 

1.  E„  or  Hud- 
son's Bay. 
a.  W.,orMoos- 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

209  Blacetoot. 

Roman. 

North  American 

B.  P.  B.  S. 

dbyGoo<^lc 
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No.                 DiiUc^ 

Wnmtx 

»-"■ 

SouROB  or 

TlUSSLATlOS. 

aiO  Ojtbtca. 

Syllabary. 

North  American, 
Cent,  Prov. 

(    A-  B,  S. 
i  S.  P.  C,  K 
(  B.  F.  B.  8 

an  Mik-Mak: 

1.  Staodard. 
3.  Abenaqui. 

Homan. 

North  American, 
Cent.  ProT. ; 
Montreal. 

J  B.  P.  B.  8 
1    A.  B,  8. 

ai3  Malibeet. 

Roman. 

North  American. 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

313  iRoquoie. 
214  Mohawk. 

Romau. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Ceot.  Prov. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

215  Delaware. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Ceut.  Prov. 

A.  B.  S. 

216  Key-Peeces,  or 

Sahaptin. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

A.  B.  8. 

217  Sious,  or  Dae6ta. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Piov. 

A.  B.  S. 

ai8   SfiNEKA. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov, 

A.  B.  S. 

S19  Choktac. 

Roman. 

Norih  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

A.  B.  8. 

220   Chkboki. 

Syllabary. 

Norih  American, 

A.  B.  8. 

221   Mu8k6ki,  or 
Creek. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

Central. 

A.  B,  8. 

S22  Mata. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

223  AZTBK. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

234  Kahuatl. 

Roman. 

8.  American. 

A.  B.  8. 

235  MosKJTO. 

Roman. 

a.  American. 

M.  M.  8. 

226  EARfB. 

237  AkkawAt. 

338  ArawXs. 

339  QuiCfffrA. 
380  Aimara. 

231  G6abani. 

232  TahgXn. 


Roman, 
Roman, 
Roman. 

Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 


288  Tahiti  Islabi).  Roman. 

234  Rarotonga  Iblaijd.   Roman. 

285  MARQCJieAB  ISLANPB.  Roman. 

286  BavAii  Island,         Roman. 

287  Samoa  Ibland.  Roman. 
388  NiUB.  or  Savaos        Roman. 

Island. 


S.  American. 
8.  American. 
8.  American. 

8.  American. 
8.  American. 
S.  American. 
8.  American. 

OCEANIA. 

POLYNESIA. 
Polynesian. 
Polynesian. 
Polynesian. 
Polyneaiao. 
PolyneBian. 
Polynesian. 


Edinburgh. 

8.  P.  C.  K. 

t    A.  B.  8. 

(  8.  P.  C.  K. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  8.  A.— Spanish. 

B.  F.  B.  8.  a.— Spanish. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 


B,  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 
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Bible  versions 


OSOOHAPBIO  U6T 


Cbiracttsr.         Beunch. 


Polynesian. 

Polynesian. 


B.  P.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  a 


Fiji  Ibiandb. 

I     R6TUM*  UlaHD. 

.    Mare,  or  Neng6nh 

Iblahdb. 
.    LiFu  Island. 

Uvea  Island. 

Anbitt^m  Ibland. 

FfiruNA  Island. 

AufwA  Island. 

Tanna  Island; 


Roman. 

Boman, 


Roman. 
Roman. 


itELANESIA. 

Melanesian. 
Melaneeion. 
Helaueskn. 


Melanesian. 
MelaneBian. 
Melanesian. 
Melanesian. 
Melanesian. 


B.  P.  B.  a 

B.  F.  B.  3. 

B.  F.  B.  a 

B.  F.  B.  a 
B.  F.  B.  a 
B.  F.  B.  a 
B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  a 


161 


250   Ebomanqa  Island. 

351  Fate  Island: 

1.  Erakar. 

2.  Havannah  Har- 

352  NoDUA  Island. 
258    Mallicollo  Isl- 

254    API.  or  Baki. 

355     MOTA  Islu^ND. 

256  Florida. 

257  Isabel,  or  Boqo'du. 

358  MuRRAT  Islands. 

359  Saibai  Island. 

260  New  Gunka, 

S.  Cape. 

261  Moth. 
263  Mabtjh. 
363    New  Britain  Isl- 


Roman. 
Roman. 


RoteaD. 

Roman, 


Roman. 
Roman. 

Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 

Roman. 

Romi 

Itoman. 


Melanesian. 
Melane^an. 


Melanesl 
Melanesl 


Melanesi 
Melanesl 
Melanesl 


Melanesian. 
Melanesl 


B.  P.  B.  a 
E.  P.  B.  a 


B.  F.  B.  a 

a  p.  c.  K. 

S.  p.  C.  K. 

a  p.  c.  K. 

B.  p.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  a 
B.  F.  B.  a 


N.B.  a 
1.  r.  B.  a 


m 

48 


365  Oilbbrt  Islands.      Roman. 

366  MoBTLocK  Iglanqs.  Itoman. 

367  Bbon  Island.  Roman. 
268  Eubaie.  Roman, 
369  PoNAPE  Island.        Roman, 


MikroneslaiL 
Mikrouesian. 
Mikronesian. 
Mikronesian, 
Mikronesian. 

AUSTRALIA. 

(Wolfcimr.) 


A.B,  a 
A.  B.  a 

A.  B.  S. 
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III.    AI.PHABETXCAL  INDEX  OF  LANGUAGES   AND   DIALECTS 

INTO  WBICH  THE  HOLY  SCRIfTUBES  OR  INTEGRAL  FOJt- 

TION8  THEREOF  HAVE  BEEN  TRANSLATED. 


Abenuul  <see  Mik-Hak). 

Acawaia  (Bee  Ahkaway) 

Anil,  or  FalBSba-Kara 

Alik«waj(A«wak.)!i'!  !!!;.■.*.'.',' 

Akra  (see  Accn> ^ .  ^ . 

Akirapem  (see  AahuiUJ 

AlbSDioii  (Qhee) 

AlbuisD  (Toak)  

AleutlM  (AUoul) 

Alfuor 

Amharic 

Amoy  Colloquial 

adio  {»M  Ewej ,' .' .'  .'".'.'.";;;■,; 

Apl  (Epll  or  RJijJ  .'.V.'.'.V.'.V.V.'.'. 

1.  Slandard. 

2.  Maltese. 

Arag 

Ararat  (see  Armenian) 

1.  Ancient. 

S.  Ararat  <EaBt(. 

S,  Modern  (West). 
Armeiio-Kurdlgb  («ee  Kurdlah).. 
Armeno-Turkisb  (see  Turkieh) . . 

Amnl  CAesamese] 

Anhantl  (OWhi)  

Aierbllan  (see  TrBiig.Caucaaian 
Turkl) 

BadaffB  {see  Kamata) 

BahKHoeApi) 

BallneBe 

Baluebl  

B«ntretU(B««Oalla) 

1.  Vrench  Basque. 

3.  SpaniBb  Baaqoe. 
a.  Guipuscoa. 

Batta 

I.  Toba. 

a.  HaDdaillBK. 

flS^cBiniiij'i).'.'.';.'.'""":::i 

B^al-Earen' (gee  Karen). . .'. .'.'.'. 

BEatnlrt  (Butlaneer) 

Bikanirl 

BlUu  (BogOD) 

Blacktool 

BoBOtu,  or  lubellal 

BoCemuui - 

Bondel 

BruJ  ...'.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.".V,^".'.".','*.'.'" 

BusbKBugf) 

Bulgarfan 

Bul&m  

Bunda  (Mbunda) 

Burlat  (■eeNonliera  MooKoUau) 

ButtauMT  tece  Bbatiiirl). 

CWIre  (ue  Kaflr) 

Calmuc  (Kalmuk),  (aee  W«aUru 

Honitollan) 

Caaareae,  or  Canuta  (Kamata). 

Cano)  (Canfacublal 

CantAD  Colhunlal  (Kvanc-Tuns 
Puntl) 

[.  In  Ronun  cbaracter*. 

3,  In  Cbioefe  character!. 

I.  BeiiMd  Tonlon. 


. 151      Czech 


Cam  lola  (see  Slovenian) 

Carsbunl  (see  Arabic) 

Cashmiri  (Kaabniiri) 

Catalan  (see  Spaoiah) 

Calchi(geeKalcbi) 

Cbaldatc  (see  STrlac) 

Cham  ba  (C»ianib&l  l)(9«e  PanjabI) 
Chau-Chau     (Cbao-Chow)     (see 

Swalflw  Colloquial) 

Cherokee  (Cherokil , 

ChereiiiisI  (see  TcberemiBB) 

Amoy  CTolloqulal 

Canton      Colloquial    (Knane- 

TuDRKPunti) 

Chinese  Classical  (Wenii) 

FonnosBP  Colloquial 

Fuh  Cbau  Colloquial 

Hainan  Colloquial 

Hakka  Colloquial 

HauB-Chow  Colloquial  

Haochu 

I>lBsdarlnO>1loquiBl(Fekln)... 

HanklD.  or  Soutb  Mandarin 
Colloquial 

Ningpo  CoUoqiiial 

Shanebai  Colloquial  

Boo-Chow  Colloquial.  

SwatowColloqulal  (Chau-Ch&u) 

Wen-CboK  Colloquial 

Chino-Korean 

Chlnyanja  (see  Nyanja) 

Cblppena.van  (Chipew&n) 

Cbuaiia(Secl)uana) 

Chuvas  (Chuvasb)  (see  Tschu- 

vash> 

Con^o  (KonKO)  («ee  Flotl) 

Coptic  (Kopllc) 

1.  Hudson's  Bw, 
i.  BIoow>nee. 
Creek  (see  HuBkokl) 

CreoleBO 

CrimeoTurki 

Croatian,  or  Senrian  in  Roman 

obaractera ., 

Curacao  (see  SpaniBb) 

hi  (see  KatchI;  see  Blndhl)., 

^b  (see  Bohemian) 

Dahotns  (see  Popo) 

Dalak  (Bee  I>rak)  

D^banl  (see  Hindi) 

Itekola  (Sioui) 

Damara  (Nam  aqua!) 

Danish 

1.  Standard. 

Deiaw"i^™' 

DeravaKseeMulUnl)  

DikelelKele) 

Doitri  (Jumboo).  (see  PanjabI).. 
Dorpat  {Werro)  (see  Ebat) 

DnkeoliforkViBl." !;!!!;!! /.'.I 

Iirak(i)(Jak).' .■.■.■.'.■.■.' .',■.■.'.■.■.'.■.',■." 

1.  SUndard. 

2.  Sea. 

BaayWenli 

Ebonlal 

Eratese  (SM  Fat«). 

EbBt  i  eitiioniaiiV. '. '. '. '.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'."" 

1 .  Dorpat,  or  Werro. 

Z  ReTBl. 

EuKUsb 

Kpl(seeApl) „ 


I  Paee 
Encyc. 
II.  M5 

L238 
1.-236 

ll!3?9 


361        138       II.  4!W 
aei       m       II.  4M 


290       133       II.  3 


113      SZ1      n.  isa 


SOI       138       U.  498 
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aiSLB  VERSIONS 


.  orirjg'b 


'&'■ 


Falasha-Kara.  or  Agau . . . 

FanlilseeAsliauti) 

Faroese  (see  Iceland) 

FaU  (Ef  ateee) 

Fiji  

Flbn 

FloKCoogon  

Flemish,  r. 

Florida 

FormaBaD  Colloquial 

I.  Standard . 

4.  Uaiiritiu!  "^ 
slFrieian). 


Fuh-CI 


'n  Roman  charaotera. 


Gllbei'C  iBlandB  .. 


OoDd  ... 


..  .._ (clagglcal). 

3.  ModerD  (Bomalc). 

OrecD-Turkbb  {see  Turkish). .... 


Gusrani. 

OuipiiBCoan  (see  Basque] 

aujarnti  

nui'hwali  (see  Hiodn 

Gurmukbl  (ten  Panjabi,  Sim 

iBlnaD  Colloquial' (see' Cliiaa)! 


idbi). 


^eCbinaT)  . 


lawallui.. 


ikhaat,  or  S. 

umaont,«rPahari. 

arwari,  or  Central. 

uhrwalt. 

aMnl.orUrdu 

Xo«a)  (see  Kafir) 

lungariaii  rteo  Magyar) 

Iungarlaa-Wend(aeeWiadn... 

;C«uV„:.:::::::::.::::::: 


celandii 


cbira 

ndo-FortuRi 
Buese)  . 

b^l.! 
Italian 


Bogotulsl... 

iard".  

Itcii-Q^ia  <Bee'  Oalla). . . 


1.870 
L  871 


345         1. 4<a 


Jaghafai-Turkl   (Tekte   Turco- 
JaSi  (Multa'ui)" !!!!'.  V. !!!'.'.','" ! 

joiofi  or  woiof'.. !"-!!" !!!'..".".'.'! 

Judeeo- Arabic 

Judeei>.aerrDan  (see  OermoD). . . 

J  udeeo- Persian 

Judeeo-Polish  

Judffio. Spanish  (see  Bpanlsb)  — 
KabylB(Kabail) 

I.  Xoaa. 

a.  Zulu. 

Kaguru 

Kaillii  (see  Hindi)  

Kalmuk  (Calmue!)  (see  Mongol). 

Kalkhas  (see  Mongol) 

Ksnarese.  or  Kamata  (Canarese) 
Kanaufi.    or   Kanyakubia    (see 

Canop 

Karaite-Tartar,  or  Crioieo-Turki. 

Karaas,  or  Turkish  Tartar 

Ksrel,  or  Karelian 

Karen 

1.  Ughai, 

Kaiib....!  

1.  Standard. 

3.  Badaga. 

Kashmiri  (see  Cashmlri) 

KBtclii(KuCchl)(se«SIndhl) 

Kimak-Tiiirki  (breiiburg) 

Kazan-Tartar  (Kaian-Tarkl).... 

Kele(see  Dikele) 

Khalkas  (fee  Mongol) 

Kb  Ha  (itibi^Sart)  (aee  Uibekl 

Turki 

Khoi-Khoi  (see  Nama) 

Kiinbundu(seeBunda) „ 

KInhwa  (see  China). 

Kinika,  or  Nyika 

Kirghli-Turki 

KoKKoK) 

Kol  (see  Mandarl) 

Kongo  (see  ConM)  (Fiott) 

Konkanllsee  l&rathi) 

Korea 

Kroat  (see  Croat) 

Kumaoui  (see  Hindi) 

Kumuki<Kumuk-Turklt) 

Kurd  

Kusaie    

Kwa^utl  

KwBingra  (see  Tanna) 

Kwang-Tung  (see  Canton) 

Labrador  (see  Eskimo) 

!:|^:v.-.v.;;;;;;;.v;;.-::;; 

3.*  Snedish. 
Latin  

Lett,  or  Livonlan 

Liru 

LiUiUADlan 

Uv.orLiTon... 

Low  Halay.  or  Burabayan  (see 

Luc?u''''  

Luganda  (Ganda) ." .' .' .'    .' .' .' .'.'.' .'  .V. 

Macedonian-RoumaD  (see  Rou- 

Maghadi  ■.'.■.".'.'*"."*.'.""'.".','.'..','. 

M^omeUn-Bangall    (see    Ban- 

gali.  or  MnssDhaait-Bangall) 

Magyar  (see  Hungarian) 

Halag*aV.'.  ■.■.■.'.  ■.".'.'.*.'.'.*.!".'. '.'.'..!!.' 

1,  Arable  cbantotors  !o,--j-,j 
It.  Roman  charaoteni  f  B«»ndard 
3,  Low  Malay,  or  Surabayan. 

Malayalam 

Haliseet 

Maltese  (see  Arabic) 


No.  In  No-  In  Fa» 
Alpha.  Oeog.  ot 
iET     list;   Encyc 


;8  1411S- 
BD  miss 
flo     ii.:i9fl 


ITS       1ST       IL  II 


,,Goo<^lc 


Halto.  Paharl.  or  Ralmahal 

Manchu  (see  Cblna) 

SUndari  (Kol> 

UftDdaria  ColloquUl  (see  Chltia) 

UsDdallinaisee^atla) 

Uande.  or  lUaiHlingo 

MBori  

1.  Id  B«lbom  chanctera. 
8.  Id  Roman  characteTB. 

3.  la  Uodht  characters^ 

Hare  INeDgoue) 

MarquessB 

HarwarKseeRiodi) 

HauHttan  Creole 

Maya  

MtiuDdB(8eflBinida)  

UeDd« 

Mexican,  or  Ait«c 

Mik-Mali 

].  SUadard. 
i.  ibenaqul. 
Modem  Syriao 

y\oB{^eePegu)\y.y^V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

X.  N,  (Burtat). 
a.  S.  IKalkbas). 

4.  W.  (Kalmuk). 

M.>nlwin     

Hortlock  Islands 

M"»klio  

Moia 

Mpongwe  (Poniwe) 

MultaDl.or  Ja^  (see  Panjabi).. 
Murrar  bland  

MuBkokl.w  Creek  

UuBBulman-BanKali  (see  Bangall) 

Kaina  (Khoi-Khoi) 

Namacqua  (same  as  Kama) .... 
NankiDK  (Colloquial  (see  Cblna).. 

Naninyert 

KeKm-SnsllBh  at  SuriDom  (see 

8uriDam> 

NefTO-EDglish  ot  Curafiao  (see 

Nenicone (see  MareV- '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..*"; 

Nepali,  or  ParbulH 

New  Guinea,  or  South  Cape  Dia- 

Ney.Percei,' or  'Sahaptin! ! '.'.".'.'. 

New  Zealand  (Bee  Maori) 

Nez-Perces  (>ee  Ney-Percee) .... 
H'ganBft,  or  Chlnjana 

kSi"°  .■.■.'.'."."..■.'.'.■..■■.■.■.■.■..■.■;.■.■.'.■. 

Klcoljar 

HiDgpo  Colloquial  (see  China). .. 

KluS,  or  Savage  Island 

Nlshka 

Hogsl  (Turkish  Tartar) 

s!  West. 
Kortbern.  or  Burial  Vernacular 

Norse  (see  lApp.  or  Nor>r«Kian 

Norwegtaii,  or  Norwefto-Danl«b. 

Norwigian  Lapp,  or  Quan 

Kuba.  or  Nubian  (FaSdJa) 

Nyan;a.  or  Chinyanja. 

NyikaiseeKimkal  

Oilbwa,orChippe>ra.... 

Orenburg,    or    Klivhiz    Tartar 

(see  Kazak  Turki) 

Orissa  (see  Urlya) 

Oriira(s«eUrijfa)  

Osman  1 1  (■««  Turkish) 

Otshl.or  A^ntee,.'..".'.'.'.*.*.'. .'.' 

Otjl-Herero 

Fa]isri(we 

Pall 

Paipa  ...  . 

PanlaU.  or 

I.  Standa 
8.  tWgri. 

5.  Cbamb 


ISS       1SS       II.    30 

35      112      11.  ao 

1S3       1S3       II.   31 


US       II.  M 

ass     u.  u 

TS       II.  38 

U,  41 


187  sa  n.  14; 

1«8  36S  II.  148 

lee  zas  ii.  i49 

170  sa  U.  14B 

in  iei  II,  140 

a04  ITS  II,  150 

191  re  1. 502 

ira  258  II,  151 

173  aai  u.  155 

33  80  I,  ISI 

175  187  II.  158 

11.158 


Par^i-Oujaratl  (see  Quiaratl) , , . . 
Pashtl.  or  Afghan  (see  Pasta)... 

PedLor  Ssp^i 

PegiKSlon) 

1.  N.  Matid.  Colloquial  (see  Man 
3.  S.  Maud.  Colloquial  (see  Nan: 

Peshilo  (see  Syriao)    

Piedmont  (see  Italian) 

PoJIstUHebrew      (see      Judfieo- 
Poiish) 

POHgwe(aee  Mponewei 

Popu.  or  Dahome  (see  Ewfi) 

1.  Standard. 

ProveDijal  (see  French). 

Prussian  (see  Wend) 

Punti  (see  Canton  Colloqulaltlsee 

KnanB-TunKl 

Push  1 1     (Afghani     (see    Pagtn 

PunjabMsee  Panjabi). ■,■.■■.■  .■,■.■.! 
QuaniaiUsee  Norwei^iaDLapp).. 
Quaeuil  (see  Kwagnil) 

Sajmahttki  (Pahari.Malio,  Maler) 

Rarotonga  .  ...'.,",,,"..'.'.'.'!"!!; 
Reval-Eslhonlan  (see  Eathoatan) 

Bifl.  orRi)T<see  Hhilha) 

RODianian.  or  Rouman 

1.  Standard. 

a.  Macedonian. 
Komansch 

1.  Upper. 

a.  Lower, 

3.  Oberland. 

Rotuma 

Russ 

Rutheni?£  ,■.■  '.'.■.■  '.■,'.■.■."..■.'.■.■.';;; 

Sahap  In  (see  Sey  Percys} 

Sa  bai  Island 

aanoB 

Bamogliian  (see  Llfu) 

1   Bani^ali 
3   DevaNai^ 


I  No,  in     Paee 


203       3«9       II.  Si 


Sanlali  • 


DDtai) 


183       131        n.  IT      Servai. 
181       238       11.1*8      Sesuto  o 


Sea  see  Djak) 
Be-Chuana  (see  Choana) 


11.  187      Sinhali 


193       310       II.  193      Shivonic 

SloTac 
lia  «  1.5^  Sloven 
35S         87       11.44?      Souf   ~ 


.  Cape  (New  Ouinea) 
?rD  orKalchaaVemac 
n-  Mongol) 
(seeSantall) 


3  Judteo  Spanish 

4  Curasao  N«tro 
Spanish  Basque  (see  Basque) 
Spanish  Olpsy  (see  Qitano 

Surinam  Ncftro  (see  Engtlsh) 

BuChau  (see  China) 


II.  3M 

II.    2* 
II.  2eft 


104       II.  309 


230       133       II.  337 


233       107       II.  336 


100       II.  338 
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No.  in  Ho.  ill  Page 

alpha,  Oeog.  oi 

list.  list.  Eacyc. 
8urBbayaQ  (Low    Hal*;)    fsee 

Malay) I«  111  n.  26 

SutolBeeS^M) 3XS  164  11.969 

swfthiit. 236  151  maro 

Swatow  Colloquial  (see  Cliau- 

Chau.China) 87  137  1,244 

Swedish 837  55  II.  STS 

Swedish  Lapp  (see  I^ip) 131  SS  II.  Sn 

Syrlac i...  B38  71  IL  878 

1.  Ancient,  or  FeBhito. 

a.  Modern,  or  Syro-Chaldalc. 

etryln.  Syrjenlan,  or  ZLrlko 239  31  II.  536 

Burabia,    or    Surabayan     <8ea 

Malay) 145  ill  II.  M 

Tahiti, M)  833  IL.BSO 

Talaliig  (Pegul) '  U.  S90 

Tamil   sn  ea  u.3ai 

Tanna 342  349  II.  383 

1.  K"aiii6ra 1.538 

a.  Weaslsl n.  454 

TchermiBB      (Cheremlas)      (see 

Cheremlal) B9  37  11.390 

Tohuvaah  (Chuvash) 43  39  11.300 

TeM  B4S  172 

Tekke-Tureoman  (eee  JaKhaWd- 

Turki) 102  63  1,481 

TeluKu,  or  Telinga S44  93  11.391 

Temne. 348  190  IL  391 

Thakurl     (see     Chamba)     (sea 

CharabiU) 197  76  1.84.3 

Tibet  346  77  n.  894 

Tlirre 847  148  11.395 

Tinne ■ 348  304  U.  39S 

Toba  (see  Batta) »  113  1.143 

TDniia,  or  Friendly  Islands 349  339  11.397 

Tonis,  E.  Equat.  Africa  850  163 

Tosk.  or  South   Albanian  (see 

Trans-Caucaaian-TurW  (Aaerbl- 


Mo.  In  No.  Id 
Alpha,  QeoK. 

list.  list.     I 
Trana-Casplan    (see    Jaghatal- 

Turki). lOa  63 

Tschl,  orTwKAshantl) 18  187 

Tukudh,  or  Loucbeui 251  198 

Turkl-Ast'nchan  (see  JaghatBl)!  103  63 

Turkish 253  44 

1.  In  Arabic  characters  (Osmanll). 

8,  In  Armenian  oharaatera  (Armeno-Tnrklsh). 

3.  In  Greek  characters  (Qreco-Turkish). 

Turkish  TariAT  (see  Azerbijani).         19  62 

Udipuri  (Marwari?) 91  79 

Ujaini 

UnibunduCBunda!) 854  189 

Urdu  Isee  Hindustani,  nortbem)  91  78 

Uriya,  orOrlssa SSE  87 

Uvea  (see  laian) 256  315 

Uabeg-Turbi,  or  Sart SS7  G» 

Vaiidols  (see  French) 66  6 

Vogul  (see  Wogul) 858  57 

Votyakisee  Wotyak). 359  88 

Weaatsi 243  249 

Wencliau  dalioqutal  (seeChfna)!  864  130 

Wend 86S  13 

1.  Upper,  or  Saxon. 

8.  Lower  IMalect,  or  PruBslan. 

3.  Hungarian  Wend, 
Wenll.   or   Book    tanguan    of 

China  (see  Easy  mmi) 861  136 

Wolof  (see  Joint) 105  191 

Wogul  (see  Vogul) 368  57 

Wotyak  IseeVotyak) 259  83 

Yaghan 285  838 

Yao 387  157 

Yoruba  (Yariba) 268  IM 

ZimshHaee  Sbimshl) 338  800 

Zirian  (see  Siryjn,  or  Syrjenian).  339  34 

Zulu  (see  KaOi) m  IGO 


Psee 
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APPENDIX  C. 


FOREtGy  MISSIOXABr  SOCIETIES. 

A  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  compile  an  accurate  list  of  the  various  orgaalzattons 
for  foreign  mission  work  of  the  Protealant  churches  of  Eoglami,  Europe,  and  America.  The 
most  complete  was  that  prepared  by  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  B.D.,  a  Presbytt;rlaD  mwisier  in  Ches- 
ter, Eaglaod.  and  which  was  published  in  "  The  Chrisliau  "  of  December  Uth,  18H8.  Another 
was  made  by  Dr.  R,  N.  Cusl  in  connection  wilh  the  Mildmay  Conference,  and  various  modifi- 
cations of  these  have  appeared  at  different  times  and  in  difFerenl  places.  The  uumbei'  of  difit- 
culties  to  be  overcome  Is  greater  than  one  would  perhaps  imagine,  the  greatest  being  that  of 
determining  what  shall  be  included.  Many  societies  do  foreign  work  in  connection  wilh  or 
supplemental  to  their  homework;  there  are  also  many  or^nizations  which  only  in  their  indi- 
rect results  have  any  relation  to  foreign  lands;  again,  within  Ihe  past  few  years  a  large  number 
of  individual  efforts  have  been  inaugurated  which  certainly  deserve  mention;  where  to  draw  the 
line  it  Is  not  easy  to  determine. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  list,  circulars  were  sent  to  every  organization  of  wliich 
any  trace  could  be  gained  which  had  even  a  remote  connection  with  foreign  missiouiiry  work. 
In  almost  every  case,  those  directly  connected  wilh  foreign  work  responded  most  cordially.  Borne 
olhere  replied  that  they  were  not  foreigu  societies,  while  others  still  gave  no  answer  al  all. 

Acting  upon  liie  basis  of  these  replies,  together  with  whatever  ot  additional  information  could 
be  gained  tjy  mdirect  queries,  the  following  list  has  been  prepared.  The  headings  of  the  different 
sections  will  substantially  indicate  its  scope,  and  these  will  he  found  further  described  in  the 
article  "  Organization  of  Missionary  Work,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  195-201. 

That  the  list  is  absolutely  complete  is  not  claimed;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  includes  all  or- 
ganizations of  prominence  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  that  give  hope  of  permanence. 

The  arrangement  adopted  has  conformed  in  general  to  that  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  list,  such 
changes  having  been  introduced  as  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  uodiflcatlons  In  his  plan. 

The  numbers  on  the  left  correspond  to  those  used  in  Appendix  D,  list  of  mission  stations, 
spaces  having  been  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  new  societies.  The  dates  are  those  of  the 
organizaliou  ot  the  societies.  The  addresses  of  secretaries  ot  societies  or  representatives  of  indi- 
vidual missionaries  have  been  corrected  to  date  (February,  1891)  as  carefully  as  possible.  The 
figures  following  the  addresses  Indicate  the  volume  and  page  of  the  Encyclopiedia  on  which  the 
account  of  the  society  is  to  be  found. 

\.— SOCIETIES  ENOAGED  DIRECTLY  IN        8-  1847.  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Seventh- 

OENERAL  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  S"?.  .  P'J?*?;     Secretary,  Rev.  A. 

WORE  ^-  Main,  D.D.,  Ashaway,  R.  I.  II. 

325. 

AnBBICA.  '■  1881.  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Society 

of  (he  Oerman  Baptist  Brethren 

UNITED   STATES.  Church.      Secretary,   Rev.    G.  B. 

Royer,  Mount  Morris,  III.     I.  888. 

No,  Datx.     Congregational.  8,  1884.  Consolidated      American     Baptist 

1.  1810.  American  Board  of  Commissioners  Missionary  Convention.  Secretary. 

for  Foreign  Missions.     The  Becre-  Rev.  R.  L.  Perry,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 

tary,    CongregBlional     House,     1  999  St.  Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    I.  New  York.    L  321. 

60.  9.  1866.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Baptist 

General    Association.     Secretary , 

Baptist.  Rev.  R.  De  Baptlste,  D.D.,  118  E. 

_    ,.,.     .         .        „      ,  .  «.  .J  IT.  S.  Street,  Galesburg,  111.     1.133. 

8.  1814.  American  Baptist  Missionan-  Union.       jfl.  1886.  Baptist   Convention  of  the    Uniled 


Jones,  D.D.,  520  St.  James  Street, 
Rfchmond,Va.     I.  182. 


Secretary.   Be  v.  J.  N.  Miirdock.  giates.     Secretary, 

D.D..  LL.D.,  Tremont  Temple,  Jones,  D.D.,  520  St. 
BoHton,  Mass.     I.  43. 

4.  1838.  Free   Baptist  Foreign    Mission  So- 
ciety.    Secretary,    Rev.    Th.     H.  Mbthodist. 
Stacy,  Auburn,  Me.     I.  3"8.                  18.   181».  Missionary   Society  of   the   Melho- 

6.  1845.  Southern  Baptist  Convention.     Sec-  dial    Episcopal    Church     (North), 

retary,  ReT.  H.  A.  Tupper,   D.D.,  The  Secretaries,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 


Richmond,  Va.    II.  358.  New  York,  N.  Y.     H.  66. 
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14.  1844.  Foreign  Misslouary  Society  of  tbe 
African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcb.  Tbe  Secretiiry,  Room  61, 
Bibie  Hoitae,  Astor  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    I.  82. 

IB.  1845.  Board  of  Foreigu  Missions  in  Ibe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(Sou 111).  Secretary,  Rev.  I.  G. 
JoLd,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  II. 
80. 

16,  1880.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Melhodist  Froteslant  Church.  Sec- 
retary, Hev.  F.  T.  Tagg,  Easton, 
Md.    II.  84. 

IT.  1880.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  America,  Setrelary,  itev. 
A.  W.  Hall.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I.  85, 

18.  1883.  Oeneral  Missionary  Board  of  tiie 
Fi-ee  Methodist  Churcb.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  W.  W.  Kelley,  104 
Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Episcopaliab, 

ao,  1835.  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  M!a- 
sion&ry  Society  of  the  ProteHtant 
Episcopal  Church  iu  the  United 
Stales  of  America.  Secretary , 
Rev,  William  B.  Langtord,  D.D., 
21-26  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  Yorli.  N.  Y.     II.  359. 

Presbyterian. 

22,  1B36.  Reformed  Presbyterian  General 
Synod,  Boui'd  of  Missions.  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  D.  Steele,  D.D..  3103 
Spring  Ganien  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     II.  273, 

33.  1830.  Reformed  (German)  Church  in  the 

United  Slates,  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Seei-etary,  Rev.  8,  N, 
Callender,  D.D„  Sit .  Crawford, 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.     II,  271. 

34.  1837,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tbe 

Presbyterian  Churcb  (North).  The 
Secretaries,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    II.  243. 

35.  1858.  Board  of   Foreign  Missions  of  the 

Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America.  Secretary,  Rev.  Henry 
N.  Cobb,  D.D.,  26  Reade  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     II.  269. 

28.  1858,  Board  of  Foreigu  Missions  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churcb  of 
North  America.  Secretary,  Rev, 
J,  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  186  N.  18th 
Street,  Pliiladelpbia,  Pa.    II,  431. 

37.  1859.  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  (Covenanter)  Church. 
Secretary,  Rev.  R.  M.  Sommer- 
ville,  D.D.,  128  W.  45th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    II,  271. 

28,  1863,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (South)  in 
tbe  United  Slates.  Secretary,  Rev, 
M,  H.  Houston,  D.D.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.     II,  254. 

36.  1875,  Associate   Kefoi-med  Synod  South- 

ern Presbyterians.  Secretary,  Rev. 
W.  L.  Presaly.  D.D.,  Due-West, 
8.  C.  I.  111. 
80.  1876.  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumber- 
land  Presbyterian  Church.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  J.  V.  Stephens,  904 
Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo,    I. 


31.  1883,  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  Nortij 
America.  Secretary,  Rev,  J, 
Huber,  Attica,  N,  Y.     I.  388. 

LUTHKRAN. 

84.  1689.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Secretary,  Rev. 
George  Scholl.  D.D..  1005  W. 
Lanvale   Street.    Baltimore,    Md, 

I,  368. 

3S.  1869.  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Genenil 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Luth< 
eran  Church.  English  Secretary, 
Rev.  William  A.  Schaeffer,  4784 
German  town  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.    I.  363, 

Other  Denominations. 

86.  1649.  Foi'eign    Christian    Missionaiy  So- 

ciety (Disciples  of  Christ),  Secre- 
tary, Rev,  A,  McLean,  Box  750, 
Cincinnati,  O.    I,  370, 

87,  1853.  Home,  Frontier  and   Foreign  Mis- 

sionary Society  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Clirist.  Secreiary, 
Rev.  B.  F.  Booth,  D.D,,  Dayton, 
O.    11-427, 

38.  1878,  Missionary  Society  of  Ibe  Evangeli- 

cal Association,  Secretary,  Rev, 
S,  Heininger,  265  Woodland  Av- 
enue, Cleveland,  O,    I.  363. 

39.  1880.  Mennooite  Mission    Board.   Becre- 

tary.  Rev.  A,  B.  Sbelly,  Milford 
Square,  Pa.    II.  64. 

40.  1880.  Foreign   Missionary  Society  of   th« 

Church  of  God.  Secretary,  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  H,  Latchttw,  Findley, 
O.     I.  379. 

41.  1866.  Foreign   Missionary  Society  of  the 

American  Christian  Convention, 
Secretary,  Rev.  J.  P,  Watson, 
Dayton,  O.     I,  83. 

42.  1889,  Board  of  Forei^   Missions  of  the 

Seventh-Day  Adventlst  Church. 
Secretary,  W.  C.  White,  229  West 
Main  Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

II.  335. 

43.  1890.  Commiiiee   on    Foreign    Missions, 

Univei'saliat  Churches  Secretary, 
Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest,  Manchester, 
N.  Y.    II,  447, 

I NTERDBNOMI  NATION  AL, 

47,  1849.  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.  President,  Rev.  Wm.  M. 
Tayior,  D,D.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
L48, 

CANADA. 


65. 

01.  1644,  Foreign  Mission  Committee  (West- 
ern Division)  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  .  in  Canada.  Secreiary, 
Hamilton  Oassels,  Esq.,  8  Manning 
Arcade,  Toronto.     II,  238, 

52.  1866,  (n)  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  Onuuio  and 

Sue  bee,     Seci-etary,    Rev,    Jobn 
cLaurin,    Woodstock,    Ontario. 
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{b)  Fori^igii  Mission  Boni-d  of  tbe  Bap- 
list  Lonvenliim  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Bi'uuswick  iiLit  Prince  Ed' 
ward  Isliind  (Maritime  Provinces 
Bonrrf).  Secretary,  Hev.  G.  O. 
Goles.  St.  John,  K.  B.  I.  130. 
B8.  1881.  Tlie  Canada  Conjrregutional  Mission' 
ary  Society.  Secreiary,  Bev.  John 
Wood.  tfS  Elgin   Street,   Ottawa. 


Cburcli  of  Knglftud  iu  Canada. 
Secrelarv.  Rev,  C.  H.  Mockridee, 
D.  D..    Windsor,     Nova    Scotia. 


OBEAT  BBTTAIK. 


ENGLAND. 
Ihtebdenohi  n  ation  al. 


val'Blnn,  Hollwro,  Loudo 
II.  167. 

62.  1795.  The    London    Missionary    Society. 

Secreiary,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones, 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street, 
London  Wall,  London,  E.  C.  I. 
654. 

63.  1856.  Mildmay  Mission.     Secretary,   Mr. 

James  E.  Matliieson,  Conference 
Halt,  Mitdmay  Park,  London,  N. 
IL  102. 

64.  1858.  Cbristian  Vernacular  Edticatioa  So- 

ciety for  India,  Secrelarj-,  Rev. 
James  Johnston,  F.S.S,,7  Adam 
Street,  Strand,  I,,ondon,  W,  C.  I. 
378. 
66.  1865.  China  Inland  Mission.  Secretary, 
Mr.  B.  Broomhall.  4  Pyrland 
Road,  Mildtnay,  London,  N.  I. 
271. 

66.  1880.  The  Salvation  Army.     The  Secrela- 

ries.  loleriiational  Headquarters, 
101  Qneen  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don,  E.C.     11.303. 

67.  1881.  North   Africa    Mission.     Secretary, 

Mr.  E.  H.  Gleijny,  21  Linton  Road, 
Barking,  Essex.     II.  17fl. 
Episcopalian. 

71.  1701.  The  Society  tor  ilie  ProMgation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  M.A., 
Ifl  Delahay  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W.    II.  3*8. 

TO.  17W.  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
Africa  and  Ihe  East.  The  Secre- 
taries, Church  Missionary  House, 
Siilisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C, 
I.  280. 

78.  1844.  South  American  Missionary  Society. 
Secretary,  Captain  E.  Poulden, 
R.  N.,  1  Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E,  C.     IL  356. 

74.  1860.  Universities'     Mission     to    Central 

Africa.  Secretary,  Hev.  Duncan 
Travers,  14  Delahay  Street,  West- 
minster. London,  8.  W.     II.  447. 

75.  1886.  The  Archbishop's    Mission    to  the 

Assyrian  Christians.  Secretary, 
Rev.  R.  M.  Blaklfllon,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S..  3  Dean's  Yard,  Weal- 
mtuBter.  London,  S.  W.    I.  05. 


0     FOREiaN   MISSIONARY  SOCIETIIIS 

Baptist. 

77.  1792.  Baptist  Missionary  Society.    Secre- 

taiy.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes, 
F.K.A.8.,  Mission  House,  18 
Furnivul  Street,  Holboin,  Loudon, 

E.  C.    I.  133. 

78.  1616.  General  Baptist  Missionary  Sociely. 

Seci'etary,  Rev.  William  Hill, 
Mission  House,  60  Wilson  Street, 
Derby.     I.  387. 

79.  1861.  Strict  Baptist  Mission.    Secreiary, 

Mr.  Josiah  Briscoe,  58  Grosveuor 
Road.  Hiiihburv  New  Park,  Lon- 
don, N.     JI.  364. 

Methodist. 

81,  1814,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  Soci- 
ely. 'J'he  Secretaries,  Wesleyau 
Centenary-Hall  and  Mission - 
House.  Bisbopsgale  Street  With- 
in. London,  E.  C.     11.456. 

83.  1858.  United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
Foreign  Mission.  Secretary,  Rev. 
G.  Turner,  17  Whamclifle-toad, 
Sheffield.     II.  438. 

83.  1859.  Methodist  New  Connexion  Mission- 

ary Society.  Secretary,  Rev.  W. 
J.  Tonnsend,  Richmond  Hill, 
AsUton-uuder-Lyue.     II.  83. 

84.  1862.  Central  China  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Lay  Mission.    Secretary,  Rev.  W. 

F.  Moulton,  D'D.,  Cambridge.  I. 
239. 

85.  1870.  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  So- 

ciely. Secretary,  Rev.  James 
Travis.  71  Freecrove  Road,  Hollo- 
way,  London,  N.     II.  258. 

86.  1885.  Bible  Christian  Home  and  Foreign 

Mission  Society.  Secretary,  Rev. 
I.  B.  Vanstone.  73  Herbert  Road, 
Plumstead.  Kent.     I.  163. 

Presbyteriak. 

89.  1841.  Welsh  Calviniatic   Methodists'  For- 

eign Missionary  Society.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  Josiab  Tliomas,  M.A., 
28  Breckfield  Road  South,  Liver- 
pool.    II,  454. 

90.  1847.  Foreign  MissioiiaofthePreabyterian 

Church  of  England.  Secreiary, 
Mr.  John  Bell,  18  Fenchurch  Av- 
enue, London,  E,  C.    IL  337. 

Friends. 

93.  1867.  Friends'    Foreign   Mission  Associa- 

tion. Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Lin- 
ney.  Hitcbin.     I.  381. 

94.  1869.  Friends' Syrian  Mission.     Hon.  Sec- 

retary, R.  Hingston  Fox,  M.D.,  28 
Finshury   Square,  Loudon,  B.   C. 


Committee  for  the  Propagatior  . 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  J.  T,  Maclagan,  6  N. 
St.  David  Street,  Edinburgh.    II. 

102.  1843.  Scottish  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  Syrian  Missions  (also  Irish 
Synod).      Secretary.  Rev.    ^-'- 
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cit  Dunlop.  Blackball,  Paisley, 
N.  B.    11.  273. 

103.  1843.  Foreign  Misaiou  Committee  of  the 

Free  Cliurcb  of  Scotland.  Secre- 
lary,  Dr.  George  Smith,  C.I.E., 
15  N.  Bauk  Street,  Edinburgh. 
II.  23S. 

104.  1847.  United    Presbyterian     Cburth     of 

Scotland  Foreign  Mission.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  James  Buchauau.  Col- 
lege Buildioga,  Castle  Terrace, 
Edinburgli.    II.  439. 

105.  1871.  United   Original   Secession  Churcli 

of  Scotlaud,  Souili  India  Mission 
(also    Irish    Synod).       Secretary, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner,  Shawlanife, 
Glasgow.    II.  429. 
Episcopal. 

108,  1872.  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  Central 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  C.  B.  Teape.  D.D„ 
Findhoru  Place,  Grange,  Edin- 
burgh.    II.  315. 

IRELAND. 

109.  1840.  Presbyleviiiu     Church     of    Ireland 

Foreign  Mission.     Secretary.  Rev. 
George  MacFarland,12May  Street, 
Belfast,  Ireland.    II.  237. 
JVote. ^Several    Irisli  churches    act 

in  connection  with  the  corresponding 

churches  in  Scotland. 

CONTINEKTAL  EITROFE. 

DENMARK. 

115.  1731.  DanishMission  Society  (DetDanske 
Miss  ion  sselskab).  Secretary,  Rev. 
Provost    I.    Vahl,    North    Oislu. 


116.  : 


B9.  Indian  Home  Missii 


Tre 


Rev. 


Copenhagen. 

117.  1873.  Loventhal's    Mission.         Pn 

Rev.  A.  S.  Lund,  Vliim.    I 

118.  1884.  Tlie   Red   Karen's  Mission. 

tary,  L.  Schreuder,  Askof , 

NORWAY. 

131.  1843.  Norwegian  Mission  Society  {Det 
Norske  Missionsselskab).  Secre- 
tary, liev.  L.  Dahl,  Stavanger. 
11.  184. 

133.  1873.  The  Schreuder  Mission  (Den  norske 
Kirkes,  Mission  ved  Schreuder). 
Secretary,  Dr.  G.  Kent,  Chris- 
tiania.     II.  18S. 

133.  1688.  Norwegian  Mission  among  the  Finns 

^^iTmemissioneD),    Secretary,  Rev. 
.  Dabi,  Stavanger.     II.  183. 

SWEDEN. 
186.  1836.  SwedlahMi3sionary8ociety(Svenska 
Missionssttls-kapet).        Secretary, 
Rev.   Prof.   H.  W.  ToCtie,  Stock- 
holm.   II.  371. 

137.  1856.  Evangelical  National  Socletj-  (Den 

evangeliska  FosterlandsstiftelBe). 
Secretary,  Rev,  H.  B,  Hammar, 
atockliolm.     11.871. 

138.  1861.  JfinkSping  Society  for  Home  and 

Foreign   Missions    (revived    1887) 


(JOnkOping  FOreuing  forinneock 
ytre  Mission).  Secietary,  J.  Petetr 
son.  JOukOping.  II.  373, 
1S9.  1865.  Orebro  Piovince  Ausgarius  Union 
(Orebro  La  us  AnsgariifOrenlng). 
Secretary.  Rev.  H.  B.  Hammar, 
Stockholm. 

130.  1874.  Swedish  Church  Mission  (Svenska 

Kyrkaiis  Mission).  Secretary, 
Rev.  Prof.  H.  W.  Tottle,  Stock- 
holm.   11.373. 

131.  1878.  Swedish  Missiauary  Union  (Svenska 

Mission  sfSrbundet).  President, 
Mr.  E.  J,  Ekraan,  Kristineham. 
II.  373. 
133.  1880.  Laplander's  Mission's  Friends  (Lap- 
ska  Missiouen's  Vanner).  Secre- 
tary. A.  U.  Holmgren,  Stockholm, 
II.  373. 

133.  1885.  Congo  Children's  Friends  (in  GOle- 

borg)  iKongobarnen's  VSnner). 
Secretary,  F.  A.  Petersen.  GOte- 
borg. 

134.  1886.  Oster  Gotland's   Ausgarius  Union 

(Osier  G&tland  Ansgariifilrening). 
Secretary.  E.  J.  Lindblom,  JOn- 
kOping.     II.  373. 

135.  1887.  Swedish    Mission    in    China    (Eric 

Faike     Mission)     (Svenska    Mis- 
sionen,   Kiiia).      Secrets 
Holmgren.  Stockholm. 


138.  1859.  Einland  Mission  Society.  Director, 
Pastor  C.  G.  Tsttermann,  Hel- 
singfors.     I.  371. 

GERMANY. 

141.  1733.  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  (Moravians). 
Secretary,  Rev.   B.  La  Trobe,  39 
Ely   Place,   London.  E.  C,  Eng- 
land.     II,  129. 
Lutheran, 
Basle  Evangelical  MisMon  Society. 
Secretary,  Herr  Th,  Ohler,  Basle, 
Switzerland,     I.  137. 
Leipsic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mis- 
sionary Society.     Secretary.  D.  J, 
Hard^nd,  Leipsic.     I.  5^. 
144.  1834.  "    -      - 

/BerfinV'l.'fM. 
Rhenish  Missionsiy  Society.    Secre- 
taries,     Rev.     Drs.      Fabric    and 
Schreiber.  Barmen.     II.  280. 

146.  1886.  Gossner's  Missionary  Society.  Secre- 

tary, Rev.  Paul  Gerhard,  31  Pota- 
damer  Strasse,  Berlin,     I.  398. 

147.  1836.  North  German  Missionary  Society, 

Secretary,   Rev.   F.  M.   Zahn,  36 
Ellhorn  Street,  Bremen.      II.  179. 

148.  1840.     St.  Cbrischona  Pilgrim  Missionary 

Society  (Switzerland).     Secretary, 
Rev.  C.  F.  Spittler,  Basle.  Switzer- 

149.  1849.  Herniannsburg  Evangelical  Luther- 

an Mission,      Secretary.  Rev.  Ei 
mont   Hanns,  Herraannsburg. 

150.  1883.  Brekium  Missionary  Society.  Seore- 

taij,      A.      Fiensch,     Brekium, 
Schleswick.    I.  191. 
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HOLLAND.  ENGLAND. 

15B.  1T6T.  Netherlands  MiBsioD  Society,  Evan- 


C.  Neurdeoburg,  Rotterdam. 
II.  168. 

196.  1846.  Ermelo  Missionaiy  Society.  Secre- 
tary, Ft.  Fries,  Ermelo.    I.  S58. 

lOT.  1&48.  MenDOiiite  MiEsiotiury  Society.  Sec- 
retary.  Bev.  T.  Kniper,  Amster- 
dam.    II.  63. 

158.  1856.  JavftCoiuile.  Secretary,  J.  C.  Groen- 

ewegea,  Amsterdam.     I.  503. 

159.  1858.  Dutcli  Missionary  Society.      Secre- 

tary, Rev.  B.  F.  GerrelsoD,  Bolter- 
dam.     I.  344. 

160.  1859.  Utrecht  Missionary   Society,  Evan- 

K Ileal.      Secretary,      Rev.      Mr. 
•ojen,  Utrecht.     II.  448. 

161.  1859.  DutchReformedMisdonary  Society. 

Secretary,  Rev.   F.   Lion  Cachet, 
Rotterdam.     I.  344. 
163.  I860.  Christian  Reformed  Missionary  So- 
ciety.    Secretary,   Rev.   Mr.  Don- 
ner,  Leyden.     I.  3T8. 

FRANCE. 

185.  1822.  Paris  Society  for  Evangelical  Mis- 
sions amongnon-Christlan  Nations. 
French  Protestant.  (Society  des 
MiBsions  Evangel  iques.)  Secre- 
tary, M.  E.  De  Pressense,  Rue 
Val-de-Gmce;  DirecUir,  M.  A. 
Begner,  Maison  des  Missions,  102 
Boulevard  Araco,  Paris.     II.  207. 

166.  1874.  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  French  Switzerland 
(Missions  ties  Eglises  tibres  de  la 
Suisse  Romaude).  French  Prot- 
estant. Secretary,  Rev.  Paul 
Lereache,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
L379. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
169.  1868.  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
170.  IBCO,  Melanesian  Mission.  Secrelarr  of 
theEuglish  Committee,  Rev.  Will- 
iam Selwyn,  Bromfleld  Vicarage, 
R.8.O.,  Shrnpsliire,  England,  or 
Rl.  Rev.  John  R.  Selwyn,  D.D., 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.     II.  68. 

U.— WOMAN'S  MI8SI0NAST  80CIETIB8. 

\.  Uksaobd  Directly  in  Mimionabt  Wobk. 

UNITED  STATES. 

180.  1861.  Union   MlssfoDarr  Society.     Unde- 

nominational.   Secreta^,  Miss  8. 

D.  DoremuB,  41  Bible  House,  As- 
tor  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  II. 
488. 

181.  1881.  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Union 

of  Friends.  Secretary,  Eliza  C. 
Armstrong,  Center  Valley,  lud. 
II.  490. 

CANADA. 
188.  1871.  Canadian  Woman'sBoardof  Foreign 
Missions.     Secretary,  Miss  Mary 

E.  Baylis,  SS  McGlII  College 
Avenue,  MoDtreal.    II.  461. 


185.  1835.  Ladies'  Society  for  Promoting  Edu- 

cation In  the  West  Indies.  Epis- 
copalian. Secretary,  Miss  A.  M. 
Barney,  16  Lupus  Street,  St. 
George's  Square,  London,  8.  W. 

186.  ISai  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 

cation in  the  East.  Undenomina- 
tional. Secretary.  Miss  Webb,  26T 
Vauxbal)  Bridge  Road,  London. 
S.  W.    II.  401. 

187.  1853.  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and 

Instruction  Society,  or  Zennna 
Bible  and  Medical  Mission.  Uii- 
denominalional.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Giliiiore,  8  York  Terrace,  Regent's 
Pari!,  London,  N.  W.     II.  4B1. 

188.  1860.  British   Syrian   Schools  and    Bible 

Mission.  Un denominational.  Sec- 
retary, Miss  A.  Poiilton,  18  Home- 
fleld  Road,  Wimbledon.     II.  492. 

189.  1866.  The  Net  Collections.    Episcopalian. 

Secretaiy.  Miss  E.  Wicram,  22 
Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montaga 
Square,  London,  W.     II.  493. 

190.  1881.  Church  of  England   Women's  Mis- 

sion Association.  Secretary,  Miss 
M.  A.  Lloyd,  143  Clapham  Road, 
London,  S.  W. 

191.  1883.  HelpingHands' Association.     Secre- 

tary, Miss  Beynon,  423  Fulham 
Roud,  Loudon,  S.  W.    IL  493. 

SCOTLAND. 

197.  1863.  Tabitha  Mission   at   Jaffa.      Unde- 
nominational.   Secretary,  Miss  E. 


Other  General 


UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  In  con- 
nection with  A.  B-  C.  F.  M.  Sec- 
retary, Miss  A.  B.  Child,  No.  I 
Congregational  House,  1  Somerset 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.  II.  493. 
Assoc  J  ATE  Boards. 


Street,  Chicago,  III. 

6.  Of  the  Pacific,  Secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Warren,  1316  Mason 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

c.  Of  the  Pacific  Islands.    Sec- 
retary, Mrs.    George   P.    Castle, 
Honolulu,  8.  I. 
Methodist. 

208.  1809.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North).  •  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Gracey,  161  Pearl  Street,  Roches- 
ter, K  Y.    II.  497. 

204.  1878.  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Meth- 
odist   Episcopal    Church  (South). 


1,060,  Httsburg,  Pa.    11.  ( 
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306.  1874.  Mite  Society.  African  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Secretary, 
Mra.  L.  J,  Coppin,  631  Pine 
Street,  Philadelpbia.  Pa.    II.  500. 

Peebbyterian. 
2tO.  1870.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society 
of  the  Preabylerian  Church 
(North).  Secn-tary,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Massey,  1334  Chestuut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  II.  500. 
Associate  Boards. 

a.  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbylerian 
Church.  Secretary,  Miss  H.  W. 
Hubbard,  63  Fifth  Avenue,  New- 
York,  N.  Y. 

S.  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Nortliwest. 
Secretary.  Mra.  Gleorge  H.  Laflin. 
48McCormicI(  BInck,  Chicago.  Ill, 

e.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  Northern  New  Yoric. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Archibald  McClure, 
232  Stiite  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y, 

d.  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Southwest.  Secretary, 
Miss  Agnes  H.  Fenby.  1107  Olive 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

«.  Occidental  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbylerian 
Church.  Secrelary.  Mra.  J.  G. 
Chown,  S-W  Sacramento  Street, 
San  Pmn  Cisco,  Cal. 

/.  Woman's  North  Pacific  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  A.  W.  Stoweil.  375 
Clay  Street,  Portland.  Ore, 
211.  1875.  Woman'sBoard  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutc'h)  Cliurch. 
Secretary,  Mrs,  A.  L.  Gushing. 
»33  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY.  11,504 
213.  1879.  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church, 
Secretary.  Mrs.  J.  C.  McClurkin, 
Evansville.  Ind,  II,  505, 
213.  1884,  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. United  Presbyterian  Chiirch. 
Secretary.  Mrs.  J,  0,  Doty.  Belle- 
vue.  Pa.    II.  505. 


1    Borormeii  Prenb, 


Secretary,    Mrs,    O.    W.     Gates, 
TremoDi  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
II.  507. 
Associate  Boards. 

a.  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  of  the  West.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  A,  M.  Bacon.  3033 
South  Parl(  Aveone.  Chicago,  III. 

b.  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  of  California,  Sec- 
retary, Mrs,  L,  P.  Huntsman. 
2331  Californiu  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

e.    Woman's   Foreign    Slission 


Society  of  Oregon.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  E,  8.  Latourette,  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 

I.  1873,  Free  Baptist  Woman's  Mission  So- 
ciety. Secretary.  Mra  J,  A.  Low- 
ell, Danville,  N.  H.     II.  509. 

:.  1884,  Woman's  Missionary  Union  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Baptist  Southern  Con- 
vention, Secretary,  Miss  Annie 
W.  Armstrong,  10  Bast  Fayette 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.     II,  010. 

,  1884.  Woman's  Executive  Board  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Con- 


Other  Dbnomi  nations. 

331.  1873.  Woman's  Auxiliaiy  Board  ot  Mis- 
sions, Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Secretary,  Miss  Julia  C.  Emery,  21 
Bible  House.  Aslor  Place,  New 
York,  N,  Y.     II,  510, 

233.  1875.  Womau's  Foreign  Mission  Associ- 
ation, United  Brethren.  Secre- 
tary, Mrs  L,  It.  Keister,  Dayton. 
O.     II,  511. 

334.  1875.  Christian   Woman's  Board  of   Mis- 

sions (Disciples  of  Christ).  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Lois  A.  White,  ICON. 
Delaware  Street,  Indianapolis, Ind. 
II.  512. 

335.  1879.  The  Woman's   Home   and    Foreign 

Missionary  Society  of  the  General 
Synod,  Lutheran  Church.  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Mary  Hay  Morris,  406 
N.  Greene  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 
XL  513. 
236.  1884,  Woman's  Mission  Society,  Evan- 
gelical Association.  Secretniy, 
Eliza  C.  Armstrong. Centre  Valley, 
Ind.     IL  513. 

CANADA. 

251.  1870.  a.  Woman's  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada,  Secrelary,  Mrs.  John 
March,  St.  John,  N.  B.  II.  514. 
1876.  i.  Woman's  Fi)reign  Mission  So- 
ciety,  E.  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Secrelary,  Miss  Nannie  E.  Green, 
478  St.  Urbain  Street.  Montreal, 

c.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  Ontario.  Secretary, 
Miss  J.  Buchan,  135  Bloor  Street, 
E.  Toronto. 

353.  1878.  a.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, Presbylerian  Church  of  Can- 
ada. Western  Division,  Secretary, 
II.  513. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Robinson,  Toronto. 
6.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety. Presbylerian  Church  of  Can- 
ada, Eastern  Division.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Burns,  Kent  Street,  Halifax. 
Nova  Scotia, 
e.  Montreal  Woman's  Mission  So- 
ciety of  the  Presbylerian  Church 
in  (Canada.  Secretary,  Miss  Sarah 
J,  McMasler,  2673  St,  Catherine 
Street,  Montreal. 

368,  1881.  Woman's  Mission  Society,  Method- 
ist Church  in  Canada.  Secrelary, 
Mrs.  E,  S  Strachan,  113  Hnghsoa 
Street.  Hamilton,  Ont.    II.  51S. 
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254,  1886.  Canadian  Congrejrational  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions.  Sutretary. 
Miss  H.  Wuod,  Otlawa,  Ont.  II. 
515. 

855,  1886.  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Canada.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ro- 
berta E   Tilton.  Ottawa.     II.  513. 


IRELAND. 

.  1874.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 
FeDinle  Association  for  Protnoliag 
Cbrisriauity  among  the  Women  of 
the  East.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Parlt, 
Fort  Willinm  Park,  Belfast.     II, 


CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 
Berlin  Woman's   Associalion. 


533. 


IL 


ers.Wells,  Gai-dnerA  Co.,  London, 
II.  516. 
I.  Ijadies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Mission  Society.  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Mary  W.  Farrar,  Wes- 
leyan  Mission  House.  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  London.  E.  C.  IL 
516. 
1.  Ladies'  Associalion  in  connection 
with  8.  P.  Q.  Secretary.  Miss 
Louisa  Bullock,  19  Delahay  Street, 
Westminsier,  London,  N.  W.  II, 
517. 
'.  Ladies'  Associalion  for  the  Support 
ofZenana  Work  and  Bible  Women 
in  India,  in  connection  with  Baptist 
Mission  Society.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Angus,  The  College,  Itegeol's 
Park.  London.  N.  W  II.  517. 
I.  Ladies'  C'ommillee  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Secretary, 
Miss  Bennett.  14  Blomfleld  Street, 
London,  E.  C.  IL  518. 
r.  Christian  Work  in  France,  under 
the  care  of  Friends.  Secretary, 
Mary  8.  Pace,  5  Warwick  Road, 
Upper  Clapton,  London,  N.  II. 
519. 
).  Women's  Missionary  Association  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Secretary,  Mrs.  CaiTulhera, 
44  Central  Hill,  London,  8.  E.  II. 
510. 
9.  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission- 
ary  Society  in  co-operalion  with 
C.  M.  8.  Secretary,  Miss  Mul- 
vaney,  6  Park  Villas,  Charlton 
Road,  Blackheatb,  London.  S.  E. 
11.  519. 

SCOTLAND. 

9.  Church    of   Scotland  (Established) 

Ladies'  Association  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Secretary,  Miss  H.  C. 
Rcid,  33Qiieeu  Street,  Edinburgh. 
n.  520. 

8.  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  for  Female  Education 
In  India  and  South  Africa.  Secre- 
tary, Rev,  William  Stevenson, 
M.A..  Free  Church  Offices,  Edin- 
burgh.    II.  521. 

5.  The  Central  Committee  and  Church 
Woman's  Associalion  for  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  Secretary,  Miss  E.  M. 
Hope,  132  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh    IL  522. 

10.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 

land Zenana  Mission,  Secretary. 
Mr.  John  Cochran,  College  Build- 
in  r.  Caetle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
ILS32. 


286.  Berlin  Woman's  Mission  for  China, 

IL  532. 

295.  1850.  Ladies' Committee  a!  Stockholm  for 

Furtheran  ce  of  I  he  Gospel  among 
the  Women  of  China,  Lutheran. 
II,  S32, 

296.  Stockholm    Woman's    Missions   to 

North  Africa.     II.  373. 

m.— SPECIAL  SOCIETIES. 


ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

301.  1691.  Christian  Faith  Society.  Episco- 
palian. Secretaiy,  Rev.  H.  Bailey, 
D.D.,  West  'Tarring  Rectory. 
Worthing,  Sussex,     I.  278. 

803,  1818.  London  Association  in  Aid  of  the 
Moravian  Missions.  Undenomiual 
tional.  Secretary;  Rev.  B.  La 
Trobe,  39  Ely  Place,  London, 
E.  C,     1.  554. 

808.  1889.  Foreign  Aid  Society,  Undenomina- 
tional. Secretarv,  Rev.  H,  Joy 
Browne,  M.A..  Bamel,  Herts, 

304  1848.  Youn^  Men's  Association  in  Aid  of 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Sec- 
retary, Mr,  C.  Hoiliday,  Mission 
House,  19  Furuival  Street,  Hol- 
born,  London,  E,  C, 

306.  1855.  China  Misrfon  In  connection   with 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  R.  Simpson,  23 
Hill  Street.  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
806.  1855,  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society.  Un- 
denominational, Secretary,  Rev, 
T.  W.  Brown,  D.D..  83  The 
Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick, 
Loudon.     II.  434. 

307,  1866,  Indian  Home  Mission  to  the  Santals, 

Undenorai  national.  Secretary, 

Archibald- Graham.  M.D.,  ICiiam- 
berlain  Road,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
laud,    I.  334. 

808.  1868.  Missionary  Leaves  Association,  Aux- 
iliary to  C.  M,  S,  Secretary,  Mr, 
H.  G,  Malaher,  20  Compton  Ter- 
race. Upper  Street,  Islington,  Lon- 
don. N,     ILllO. 

309,  1869,  Spanish,  Poriuguese,  and  Mexican 
Church  Aid  Society.  Episcopalian. 
Secretary,  Rev.  L,  8.  Tngwell,  8 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London, 
W,  C.    II.  361. 

810.  1874.  Association  for  the  Free  Distribution 
of  the  Scriptures.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Robertson,  Chesils,  Christ 
Church  Road,  Hampstead,  Lon- 
don, N,  W.    I,  111. 
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RcT.  W.  H.  Qoold,  D.D..  2S4  W. 
George  Street,  Glasgow.  II.  159. 
I.  1884.  Book  and  Tract  Society  of  China, 
Undeuomi national.  Secretary,  Mr. 
A.  Cuthbert,  14  Newton  Terrace, 
Glasgow.    I.  177. 


b.~BIBLE  AND   PUBLICATION  SOCIE- 


UNITED   STATES. 

.  1819.  American  Bible  Society.  TJndenom- 
liiational.  Tlie  Secretaries,  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    I.  61. 

.  1836.  American  Tract  Society.  Unde- 
nominational, The  Secretary,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I.  8a 

.  1834.  Baptist  Puhlication  Society.  The 
Secretary,  tbe  Times  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    I.  59. 

ENGLAND. 

.  10B8.  Society  tor  Promoting  Chrlalian 
Knowledge.  Episcopalian.  Sec- 
retary. Rev.  W.  H.  Grove,  M.A.. 
Korthumberland  Avenue,  Ctiaring 
Cross,  London,  S.  W.     IL  847. 

.  1799.  Religious  Tract  Society.  Undenom- 
inational. The  Secretaries.  56  Pat- 
ir  Row.  London,  E.  C.     II. 


'.  1804.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Undenominatioual.  The  Secre- 
taries, Bible  House,  146  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C.  I, 
184. 

:.  1830.  Trinilariaa  Bible  Society.  Unde- 
nominational. Secretary,  Rev.  E. 
W,  Buliinger,  D.D.,7  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  London,  E.  C.  II. 
409. 

I.  1840.  Bible  Translation  Society.  Baptist, 
Secretery,  Rev.  Pbilip  G.  Scorey, 
East  Dulwich,  London. 

I.  1841,  Baptist  Tract  and  Book  Society, 
Secrelary,  Rev.  George  Simmons, 
Maiden  Villa,  Grauvifie  Road,  Sid- 
cup,  Kent. 

.  1854.  Pure  Literature  Society.  Undenom- 
inational. Secrelary,  Mi'.  Richard 
Turner,  11  Buckingham  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.  C.     II,  363. 

:.  1880.  Church  of  England  Book  Society, 
Secrelary,  Mr.  John  Shrimpton.  11 
Adam  Street,  Strand,  London , 
W.  C.    L  379, 

SCOTLAND. 

1,  1709.  Society  in  Scotland  for  Promoting 
Cbristian  Knowledse,  Presbyte- 
rian, Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Nisbei.  33 
York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

;.  1793.  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  of 
Scotland.  Undenominational.  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  George  Douglas,  99 
George  Street,  Edinburgli. 

'.  1860.  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
Undeuomlnational.         Secretary. 


C— MISSIONS  TO  SEAMEN. 
(Not  including  many  local  organiaatione.) 
UNITED   STATES. 
351.  1838.  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 
Secretary,  Rev.  W.  C.  Siili,  D.D., 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
II.  319. 

ENGLAND. 
855.  1803.  British  and  Foreign  Sailors' Society. 
Secretary,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Mat- 
thews, ^ilors'  Institute,  Sbad- 
weil,  London,  E.  II.  317. 
.  1831.  The  Missions  to  Seamen.  Command- 
er W.  Dawson,  R.N.,  11  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Strand,  London,  W,C. 
IL  318, 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

.  1864,  Society  for  the  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  among  Scandinavian  Sail- 
ors in  Foreign  Ports, 
(Poreningen  til  Evangeiiets  Forkyn- 
delse  uir  Skandinaviske  SOmsnd 
i  frenimede  Havne.)  Secretary, 
Candidatus  Theologiie  Niets  Aars, 
NlcolaQsen,  Bergen,  Norway.  II. 
318. 

363.  Danish  Society  for  the  Preaching  of 

the  Gospel  among  Scandinavian 
Sailors  in  Foreign  Porta, 
(Danske  Forecing  til  Evangeiiets 
Forkyndeise  for  Skandinavi&e  S6- 
folk  i  fremmede  Uavue,)  Sec- 
retary, Pastor  D.C.  Prior,  R.A.D,, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.     II,  318. 

368.  1869.  SwedUh  National  Society.  (Foster- 
Ian  ds-stiflelsen.)  Secrelary,  Pastor 
H.  B.  Hammar,  Stockbotm,  Swe- 
den.    II.  318. 

864.  1880.  Society  for  Preaching  the  Gospel 
among  Finnish  Sailors  in  Foreign 
Ports, 
(FOreoiiingen  forBeredande  of  Sjale- 
ward  at  Finska  SjOrman  i  Utland- 
ska  Hamaar.)  Secrelary,  Pastor 
Elis  Bergooth,  Uelslngfora,  Fin- 
land.   11.318. 

B.—MEDIOAL  MISSIONS. 

UNITED  STATES, 

371.  1879.  Philadelphia  Medical  Missions.  Su- 
perintendent, Dr.  A.  B.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  510  South  Sixth  Street, 
PhiladelpLia,  Pa.    II,  336. 

873,  1881.  International  Medical  Missionary 
Society.  Secretary,  William  8. 
Stuart,  131  West  Seventieth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    I.  476. 

373.  1885.  American  Medical  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. Secretary.  Dr.  H,  M.  Bcud- 
der,  Chicago.  lU.    II.  57. 
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ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

391.  1840.  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Soci- 
ely.  Secretary,  Hev.  John  Lowe, 
F,R.C.S.E.,  56  George  Square, 
Edinburgh.     I.  351. 

893.  1874.  Childran's  Medical  Mission.  Unde- 
noniiuatioual.  Secretary,  31133 
Anuie  R.  Butlei,  104  Penlherton 
Road.  Londou,  N.    1.  346. 

393.  1877.  JaSa  Medical  Missiou.    Secrelary^ 

Miss  Cooke,  68  Mildmay  Pars, 
LoudoD,  N.    1.  48U. 

394.  1878.  MedicalMissiouary AssociatloD.  Un- 

denomiBational.  Secretary,  Dr. 
James  L.  Maxwell,  M.A,.  104 
FeDthertuD  Road,  Loudon,  N. 

895.  1881.  Medical  Mission  amoug  Armenians. 
Secrelarv,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Brallhwalte, 
313  Camden  Road,  Loudon,  N. 

396.  1887.  Tonjoroff  Collage  Hospital  and  Mis- 
sion at  Philippopolis,  Bulgaria. 
Secreiary.  Mr,  M.  Braithwaile,  813 
Camden  Road,  Londou,  N. 

E.—SUlfDAT-SCBOOL  SOCIETIES. 

411.  1808.  Sun  day -School  Union's  Conlinental 
Mission,  Secreiary,  55  and  56 
Old  Bailey,  London,  E.  C.  Eng- 
land.     11.  369. 

413.  1834.  The  _  American  Sunday-School 
Union.  Secretary  of  Missions, 
Iter.  James  M,  Crowell,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  l'.S,A.   11.367. 

413.  1856.  The  Foreign  Sunday-School  Asso- 
ciation. President,  Albert  Wood- 
ruff, 180  State  Street.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S-  A.    U.  868, 


UNITED  STATES. 
.  1874.  Blllchpur  Faith  Mission.   Secreiary, 

Kev.    J.   W.     Sibley.     EUichpur, 

Berar,  C.  P.  India.     II,  453. 
I.  1877.  Tehigu  Mission  (Rev.  C.  B.  Ward). 

Secretary,  Rev,  C.  B.  Ward,  Se- 

cundenibad,  India.     II.  891- 
\.  1884.  Akola   Mission.   India.      Secretary, 

Rev,  M.  B.  Fuller,  Akola,   Berar, 

C,  P.  India,     I.  34. 
,  1885.  In  bam  bane  Mission.  Secretary,  Rev, 

H.  Agnew,  Inhambane.  South  Af- 

i.  1885.  BsBsa  Mission.  Africa.  Secretary, 
Rev.  William  Allan  Fair,  Bassa, 
West  Africa.     I,  143. 

i.  1885.  Pentecost  Bands  of  the  Free  Meth- 
odist Churches  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary,  Rev.  Vivian 
A.  Dake.  104  Franklin  Street, 
Chicago,  111,     II,  314. 

ENGLAND, 


and   Abroad   (io   connection  with 
C,  M.  8,).  Secretary.  Hev,  Thomas 
Dodd,  Worcester,     I,  298. 
!.  1884.  German  Brtptist  Mission,   Secretary, 
Rev.  P.  Horace  Newton.  11  Bis- 


marck Road,  Higbgate  Hill,  Lon- 

448.  1883,  Bibie'stand,  Crystal  Palace,  Unde- 
nominational. Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Hawlie,  Bible  Stand.  Cryswl  Pal- 
ace. Sydenham,  Loudon,  S,  E,  I. 
167. 

444.  1866.  Children ■»  Special  Service  Mission. 

UndeoominaiioaBl.  Secretary. 
Rev.  Henry  Hankluson,  13  War- 
wick Lane,  Paternoster  Bow,  Lon- 
don. E.  C,    I.  346. 

445.  1866.  Spezia   Mission    for  Italy  and  the 

Levant.  Secretary,  Mr.  Eliot  How- 
ard, J.  P.,  Walihamstow,  Essex. 

446.  1671.  Evangelical  Mission,  known  as  Mr. 

Pascoe's  Work  iu  Mexico.  Repre- 
sentative in  England.  Mr,  John 
Mercer,  29  Queen's  Road,  South- 
port,     II,  310. 

447.  1871.  Evangelistic     Mission    to    France, 

known  asMcAU  Mission  Io  France. 
Undenominational.  Secretary.  Mr. 
Robert  Mc-ill,  17  Treasillian  Cres- 
cent, St.  Johns,  London,  S,  E.  IL 
42. 

448.  1871.  Belleville  Mission,  Paris.    Secrelarv, 

Missde  BtoBn.  3  Hue  Clavel,  Belle- 
ville, Paris,     I,  146. 

449.  1871.  Mission  to  Italian  Soldiers,     Secre- 

tary,  Miss  Anuie  M.  Stoddard,  36 
Denningloii  Park,  West  Hainp- 
stead,  Loudon,  N.  W-     I.  365. 

450.  1873.  East  London  Institute  for  Home  and 

Foreign  Missions.  Secretary,  Dr. 
H.  Oratlnn  Guinness.  Harley 
House,  Bow,  London,  E.     I.  346. 

451.  1873.  ForeignEvangelization  Society.  Un- 

denomi national.  Secretary,  Hon. 
Rev.  Horace  Noel,  Woking-Sur- 
rey. I.  876, 
453.  1874.  The  Cowley  Brotherhood,  associate 
with  the  S.  P.  G,  Secretary,  Rev. 
Father  Superior  Cowley,  St,  John, 
Oxford, 

453.  1875,  Bethel  Santha!  Mission.    Secretary, 

Miss  M.  C.  Gurney,  Grauvinc 
Road,  Eastbourne.     I,  161, 

454.  1875.  Highway  and  Hedges  Mission,  Cud- 

dnlore,  India,  Secretary,  Miss  C. 
M,  S,  Lowe,  13  Daffome  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  London,  S.  W.  1. 
417. 

465.  1876.  Birmingham  Young  Men's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Secreiary, Mr, 
W,  H.  Silk,  Needless  Alley,  New 
Street.  BiL-niingham,     II.  583. 

456.  1876.  Pastor  Lope7.  Rodriguez  Mission  In 
Flgueras,  Northeastern  Spain. 
Secretary.  Rev,  J.  C,  S.  Matthias, 
Adringhum  Vieai^age,  Saxmund- 


457.  1876. 

458.  1879. 


I,  Sus 


I,  i 


The  Kolar  Mission,  Mysore,  India. 
Secretary,  Miss  Helen  James,  Fair 
View,  Seven  Oaks,  Kent.     L  539. 

Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta,  associate 
with  S.  P.  G.  Secretary,  Rev.  J. 
0.  Johnstone,  Principal  of  SI. 
Stephen's  House,  Oxford.    H.  204. 

Mission  to  Kafirs,  Rock  Fountain, 
Natal.  Secreiary,  Mrs,  E.  Foth- 
ereil,  Plerremont  Crescent,  Dar- 
lington.   IL  286. 

The  Church  Army,  India,  associate 
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Willi  S.  P.  G.     Secrelnry,  Rev.  W.  retary,    TteT.    J.    Wilkrosoo,     79 

Carlile,  128  Edgware  Koad,  Lon-  Mildinay  Road,  Louduu,  N. 

don,  W,  503.  1856.  Mission  to  Jews  iu  Paris.   Secretory, 

Mr.  Alexander  Donuldaon,  6  Rue 
Mftlhar,  Paris,  Fiance. 
604.  1867.  Jewish  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England.  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  Edmond,  D.D„  60 
Beresford  Road,  Highbury,  Lon- 
don, N. 

505.  1676.  Parochial  Mission  to  the  Jews' 
Fund.  Episcopalian.  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  Scbor,  Arundel  House, 
Victoria  Embankment,  London, 
W,  C. 

506.  1888.  Rabinowich  Council  in  London. 
Undenominational. 


461.  1883.  Methodist  Mission  toPalestine.  Sec- 
retory. Rev.  O.  Piercy,276  Burdetl 
Road,  London.  E.    XL  lil. 

463.  1S85.  Breton  Evangelical  Mission.  Unde- 
nominational. Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Wates,  4  Princess  Road,  Lewis- 
liam.  Kent.     L  192. 

463.  1885.  Korrannily    Prolestonl  Evangelical 

Mission,  Secrelary,  Rev,  llau- 
dolph  E.  Heaiey,  B,A..  Lower 
Criimpaall  liectory,  Maiicliester, 

464.  1887.  Joyful  News  Porcjgu  Mission.    Sec- 

rerjiry.  Rev.  Tliomas  Cbumpness, 
"  Joyful  News"  Home,  lioehd^ile. 

465.  1887.  Qopalgmigo  Evangelical  Missioii.ln- 

dia.  Seeretnn',  Rev.  N.  M.  Bose, 
Oopalgunge.  India, 

SCOTLAND, 

471.  1854,  Spanish  Evangelization  Society. 
Secretory,  Mrs,  Maria  D.  Peddie, 
S  Granville  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


IL  a 

473.  1863.  Association  for  tbe  Support  of  Miss 
Tftj'lor's  Moslem  Girls'  School, 
Beirut.  Undenominational.  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  William  Ferguson, 
Kinmuiidy  House,  Mintlaw,  Ab- 
erdeenshire.    L  III. 

473.  1873.  LeiMinon  Schools  for  aiildren    of 

Mohammedans,  Druses,  Maro- 
nitea.  and  Greeks,  Secretary,  An- 
drew Scoll.  Esq,,  C.A.,  3  York 
Buildings.  Edinburgh.     L  542, 

474,  1874.  Mission  lo  tlie  Lepers  io  India,    Un- 

denominational, Secretary,  Mr, 
Wellesley  C.  Bailey.  17  Glengyle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh,     L  54,1. 

475,  1877.  Evangelical  Mission  to  Upper  Zam- 

besi. Undeuomliiallonat,  Secre- 
tory, Mr.  Ricburd  H.  Hunter,  37 
Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow.     L  365. 

476.  1880,  Soul   Wiiuiitig  and   Prayer  Union, 

Secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith.  New- 
port-on-lV.  N.  B.    II  356. 

477,  1881.  F.    S.    Arnot    Mission    to    (;eutral 

Africa.  Representative  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  John  Mercer,  29  Queon's 
RiMvd.Soulhiiort,  England.    1107. 

478.  1887.  Mission  lo  the  Chinese  Blind,     Un- 

denomi national.  Secretory,  Mr, 
William  J.  Slowan,  224  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow,     I,  275, 

Vf.—MISSJOJVS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

General  Article,    I.  505-515. 

ENGLAND, 

500.  1809.  London     Society     for     Promoting 

Cbristianity  among  the  Jews. 
Secretory,  Rev.  W.  Fleming, 
LL,B„  16  Lincoln's-Iun-Pields, 
London,  W.  C, 

501,  1843.  British  Society  for  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,     Sec- 
retary,   Rev.    John    Dunlop,    96 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
London,  W.  C, 
603.  1856,  Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews.    Sec- 


8C0TLAND. 

511.  1843.  Church  of  Scotland  Committee  for 
the  Conversion  of  tbe  Jews.  Sec- 
retary, Mr,  John  Tawse,  W.8.,  31 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh. 

eia.  1843,  Free  Churcii  of  Scotland  Commit- 
tee for  Conversion  of  the  Jews. 
Secretary,  Rev.  William  ASecIc, 
D.D.,  Auchtcrmuchty,  N,  B,, 
Scotland. 

513,  1848.  Church   of  Scotland  Ladies'  Asao- 

cialion  for  the  Ciiristian  Educa- 
tion of  Jewish  Females.  Presby- 
terian, Scotland. 

514,  1885.  Jewisli  Mission  of  the  United  Pres- 

byterian Church. 

515,  1885.  Scottish  Home  Mission  to  Jews, 

The  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Gospel  amo"  -  "-  '  - 
Jews,  Seamen,  and  Ei 


518.  1843.  Piesbytcrian  Church  of  Ireland 
Jewish  Mission.  Secretary,  Rev. 
George  McFurland,  13  May  Street, 
Belfast,  Ireland. 

GERMANY. 

631.  1667,  Edzard  Sliftung  (Edzard  Fund). 
Hamburg 

532.  1833,  Die    Gesellschaft   zur  BefOrderung 

dea  Cbrlslenthums  unter  den  Ju- 
den  (Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews),     Berlin 

533.  1833.  Der  Evangelisch-Lulherische  Sach- 

sische  Haupt-MiBsionsverein 
(Chief  Society  for  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission  in  Saxony), 
Dresden, 

534.  1842,  DerRheidscheWestfalischeVerein' 

fill-  Israel  (The  Rhenish -West- 
phaiian  Society  for  Israel).  Co-  ' 
lofi'ie. 
1.  1871.  Dei- Evan gelisch-LutherischeCentral- 
verein  fcir  die  Mlsrion  iinter  Israel 
(Central  Society  for  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission  among  the  Jews). 
Leipzig. 

SWITZERLAND. 
.  1830.  Der  Verdn  der  Preunde  Israels  In 
Basle  (The  Society  of  Friends  of 
Israel  in  Basle).    BasW^  ■ 
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535.  1844.  De  Nt'lherlandsclie  Vereenigiiighot 

medewerking  aan  de  aiioreidiug 
vau  Jiet  CLrlattiidou,  onder  de  Ju- 
den  {TLe  NetLerlund  Society  for 
I  he  Promotion  of  Chrisiiauity 
among  the  Jews).    Amsterdam, 

536.  1863.  De     Nederlaudaclie      Vereeuigimg 

voon  Israel.  (The  Netheilaud 
Society  for  Israel).    Amsterdaui, 

537.  1875.  Cbristeloike   Gereformeerde    Zend- 

iag  ouder  Isniel  (Christian  Ke- 
fornifhl  Mission  to  Israeli.  Al- 
bljisserdam. 

FRANCE. 

541.  1888.  Societe  franvaise  pour  I'fivangclisa- 
tion  d'Israel  (French  Society  for 
the    Evangelization      of    Israel). 

NORWAY.  SWEDEN,  DENMARK. 
645.  1856.  EvflDgeliske  Fosterlauds  Stiftelsen 

(Evangelical     National     Sociely). 

Slocliholm, 
546.  1865.  Central    Koniiteen    for    Israeleraia- 

sionon  (The  Central  CommiUee  for 

the  Jewish  Missions).    Chrisiiauia. 


551.  1870.  The  Baltic  Mission  among  the  Jews, 

Riga. 

552.  1883.  Josepli    Rnbinowitsch's  Mission   in 

Kisheuew. 

UNITED  STATES. 

555.  1878.  The  Church  Society  for  Promoting 

Clirislianiiy  among  the  Jews. 
New  York. 

556.  1878.  Zions    foreuingea    for    Ismelsmis- 

slonen  blaudl  norske  Lutheraneie. 
Amerika  (The  Norwegian  Lu- 
theran Zion  Society  in  America  for 
Mission  to  Israel).     Chicago. 

557.  1883.  The  Hebrew  Christian  Work  in  New 

York, 

558.  1888.  The  Jewish  Mission  of  the  Evangeli- 

cal  Lutheran  S}-nod  of  Missions. 
St.  Irfniis, 

559.  1886,  The  Methodist  Mission  to  lie  Jews. 

Galena,  III. 

560.  1886.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  to  Che  Jews, 

Oxford.  Gft, 

561.  1887.  The    Hebrew    Christian    Work   in 

Chicago. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

A.  B.  M.  U. American  Baptist  .Missionary  Union. 

A.  B.  S. American  Bible  Society. 

B.  F.  B.  8 British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

B.  M.  S Baptist  Missionary  Socielj  (England). 

C.  I.  M China  Inland  Mission. 

CM.  S Church  Missionary  Society. 

Evan Evangelical. 

Hernii .Herrmansburg. 

I.  F.  N.  8 Iiidhin  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society. 

L.  M.  8 London  Missionary  Society. 

Lulh Lutheran. 

M.  E Methodist  Episcopal. 

Med Medical. 

Melan Melanesiun. 

Miss Mission. 

Prea .Presbyterian. 

Prot.  Epis ProtestiiiH  Episcopal. 

Kef  Reformed 

R.  T.  8. Religious  Tract  Society. 

lihen   Rhenish. 

8.  P.  C.  K Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

S.  P.  G Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Unit United  (Meth.  and  Pres,). 

Wes.  M«Ui Wesleyan  Methodist  (England). 

W.  B,  M Woman's  Bimrd  of  Missions. 

W.  P.  M.  8 Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

T.  H.  C.  A Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

LIST  OF  MISSIONARY  STATIONS. 

The  word  "station"  is  used  by  different  societies  in  widely  different  ways.  In  this  list  it  in- 
cludes any  place  where  tbere  is  permanent  missionary  work  carried  on  eilherwith  the  residence  or 
under  the  iminediaie  supeiintcn deuce  of  a  missioDary.  It  llius  lucludes  a  Dumt>er  of  places  lliat 
are  by  some  called  ovit- stations. 

This  list  WHS  based  upon  one  prepared  by  W.  E.  BlacksCone,  Esq.,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  kindly 
furnislied  by  biin  to  the  editor,  and  liaa  been  compared  with  Ihe  published  reports  of  the  diffei-ent 
societies  and  whatever  other  sources  were  available.  It  is  aimed  to  include  every  place  mentioned 
in  the  reports  when  the  accompanying  statements  seemed  to  imply  a  work  of  permanent  value.  To 
include  every  name  mentioned  would  in  not  a  few  cases,  be  misleading.  It  will  inevitably  hap- 
pen tliat  some  names  have  been  omitted  which  should  have  been  insei-l^d,  and  someinserted  which 
miebt  well  have  been  omitted.  In  the  European  missions  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Societies 
on^  those  places  have  been  retained  where  there  are  foreign  missionaries  either  resident  or  in 
immediate  cliarge  The  table  has  been  atranged  on  the  following  plan :  Immediately  suceeedine 
the  name  of  the  station  are  indicated  the  volume  and  pai^eof  the  Encyclopedia  where  there  is  a  special 
accoimt  of  the  place.  (Reference  in  other  articles  will  be  found  in  the  general  index.)  Then  comes 
the  geiigrapliical  section;  Hien  the  number  of  the  society  at  work,  as  per  Appeudii:  C,  immediately 


of  the  Encyclopedia;  is  located  in  Bajputana,  India;  is  occupied  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcb(North).  13;  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  72;  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  77;  and  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society.  391:and  will  be  found  on  MapJSo.  YIU.,  section  J.  i. 
Mups  I.  to  XV.  arc  in  Vol.  L;  XVI.  to  XXVI.  in  Vol,  11. 

Absiilute  accuracy  in  such  a  work  is  almost  impossible,  and  although  great  care  has  been 
taken  mistiikes  will  undoubtedly  appear. 


Asneelelce'n  |I.  1).  K 
Ababa  II.  1).  i 


Aliotobi  (I  i).       Qold  Coast.  Afr.,    143 


170      IXIX.  I.  9). 
77,  81  (XXVI.  E.  T) 
84       (XXV.  O.  8} 
li.  81  <V.  I.  B) 
■"      '■'  G.  9) 


tVIII.  I. 


,  Gold  Coast.  Afr.,    t 

Ada  (I.  9).  Gold  Coast.  Atr.,    1 

Adabazar  (I.  S),  Asia  Minor,              1 

Atlachl  fl.  &),  Japan, 

Adalia  (1. 5),  A-fa  Mmor,              J 

Adaroslioop  ((.  5J,  Orange  Free  Slate, 
Afflca.  1 

Adana  (I.  6),  Asia  Minor.              1 

Addiiigton  (1.  5),  New  Zealand.          ( 

AdvlaMed.  BX  KsRiarl 

Adelaide  (I.  5,,  Auatrali», 

Aden  (I.  8).  Arabia, 

.  ...^  .  ,.  .„  Qjij  (Tjjabar.  Afr„ 


(V.  H.  B) 
(V.  H.  10) 
(V.  H.  ID) 
iXXV,  D.  K) 
(XV.) 
(2XV.  D.  B) 


ica,  TI.104(1V.  H.  10) 


101      (V.  K.  101 
iropeanTui^hey,  1         (XI.  I.  7; 

ll"  (VIII. 


I.SS), 


Aeune  (1. 33).       Japan.  1 

AKmadabBd|I.%).Bomba]'.  India.  1 

Ah  mad  naear<I.KS;,  Bombay,  India,  '• 

Aidln  (L  33),  Asia  Minor,  1 

Alnlab  (I.  S4),        ABia  Mlaor,  1 

Almtakl  (I.  SI),      Hervey  I»l..  Pac  ,  I 

Aiyonsh  {I.  Ai\      BrltlBh  Columbia,  _ 

llimadidl  (I.  84),  Celebem  i.  Ind.,  ' 


AlDiere  |1.  34).       Rnjputsna,  India,  11 


Akainagasika, 
Akasa  (I.  34). 
AkaaWII.  341, 
Akidu  (I.  34), 


(I.  89),  Nteer.  Afrlot 
«,  (I.  3»).  Asia  Minor, 
Ba;  (I.  39),  British  Colon 

Canada, 
LUdrettad.  40),  Syria, 


II.  I.  10) 

.     1.  H.T*) 

(V.  H.  SJ 

(XIV.  I.  S) 

{V.  J,  ») 

(XXV,  H.  ro 


(VL  Q.  1) 

(vin.  J.  3) 


J.  4) 

5,  80 IXX.  E.  4} 
(XV,  D,  8*) 
(VIII.  E.  8) 
(Xvn,  B,  1) 
(XXV.  B.  B) 
(XXV,  H.  5) 
(XXI,  E.  9) 


<X)tlV,  C.  «) 
(XV.  D.  5) 
(V,  J.  10) 


Alwar  lOlwar) 

(I.  43,  II.  4Srx  Radputana 

AtwBV  {I.  43).  Madras,  In 

Amafiei(l.«).  " " 

AmalBpuramd.^ 
AmallengCeliUI.^ 

(Adams)  <1.  4S),  Katal.  Africa, 
Amraoti  (I,  48).     Cent,  Pro»..  Ind 
Amasia  (I,  42),       Asia  Minor, 
Anib^a  (Umbala) 

(I,  43),  Punjab,  India, 

Aniba'o  (Manam- 

batof),  Madagascar, 

(I,  431,  Hadagascar, 

(1. 43),  Madaeaacar, 

Ambohibelonia 

ll,  48i,  Hadagascar, 

Ambobiman  droso 

(1. 43).  Madagascar, 

Amboeitra  (I,  43),  Madagascar, 


85       (IV,  H,  9) 


1E5  (XVIII,  A.  k 

79  (VII,  C,  18) 

r,.  144  (IV.  K.  101 

I  (IV.  J.  B) 

,  103  (VIII,  J,  I0> 

1  (XXV,  G.  8) 

84  (XXII,  P.  O 

181  (XVI.  D.  10) 

71  (XVI.  D.  «•) 

83.  98  (KVI.  D.  «•) 

ea  (XVI.  D.  6) 


I  to),  and  page  ol  the  Epcylopedia:  Ibe  third  column  correspondi 
in  shows  number  and  gecilon  of  Map. 


l>.  9) 


.  MISSIONARY   STATIONS 


MISSIONART   STATIONS 


Amboyna    Islaud 

Bagdad  (I.  118).     Mesopotamia,  Ty.,  72 

IXXV.  L,  8) 

(1. 131,                  Moliiccn?.  E,  lad 

(XVllI,  M.  9) 

Bflghehetik  IBar- 

Ambrliiil3l.(1.43|.New  Hebndea, 

deiag  (1.  118i,     Asia  Minor, 

IXXV.  c.  2) 

PaoLao, 

6i 

IXIX.  J.  10) 

26 

(II.  b.  a*) 

An^urt  (JtolMag) 

B3!SKa*'(B""ar-^^'  "*' 

(1. 86),                 Assam, 

wa)ll.  118).        Bengali.  India, 

Artioible  a.  BS),     Nslnl,  Africa, 

liv.j.V,- 

Bahlad.  IIB),        Braid,  So.  Am., 

5,  i 

4  .(IX.  J,  6) 

Amor  a.  te).        C!iina, 

25,62,  90 IX.  J.  9) 

Bahia  Blaiioa,        ArgeuiiiiK  Kepuli 

ITl-,  So.  Am-. 

'"73 

IIX.  F.  10) 

62 

Balimo  11.118).     Burma. 

IXXIV.  B.  3) 

Amparibe  II.  85),  >la,l«i;a3c»r. 

IXVi:  Ll!6') 

Amrttsar  il.  85).    Punjab,  India. 

(XSU,  E.  5) 

13 

cm.  B.  3) 

Bailimdiil.  118).    Bencneia.  Adioa 

nil,  D.  9) 

India, 

(V(n..r.  21 

IVII,  G.  8) 

Amurane  (I.  BB>.   Olebes,  E.  Imi.. 

Balearic    Islands 

Ansa  IbI.  (1,  8H).    l^mnolu  1..  Pac. 

fxXLH'BI^ 

(I.  118).                Spain. 

■«3.BaiXVl.  D.6) 

Ball  1.1  11,118),    Eastltidi^s. 

(XVIII.H.11) 

Anand  (1.  86).        Boitibay,  India, 
Anandapiira,efl),M»dras.lDdia. 
AnJai^f  »S>,         NewGuiQiea, 

109 

IVIII.  F.8) 

BallBBlI.  11«),       Sumatra.  E.  Ind.. 

(XVIlLA.B-1 

(XVII.  D.  6) 

BalliiorShoa) 

il.  1191.     .           Abyssinia. 

(II.  K.  10) 

nalsysia. 

BuQHnal.d.  120),  Slrira  Lvune.  Af r 

(V.  C.  9) 

Andohalo  (J.  86).  Madagascar, 

(XVl.  D   6)' 

Banda  (1, 120),       S,  W,  Provinces. 

ADdovoranl  iHI.86).  Madasnscar. 

IXVI.  E.  6) 

India. 

71 

IVII.  A.  4) 

Banda  (I.  1-JO).      Muluccaa.  E,  Ind 

..159 

Pacific. 

51,l03lXIX.  J.  11) 

Bandaueil.  rjfl).  Lake  Nyassa,  Afr 

,  mti'i'j^i^* 

Ancom  (1,  87),      Gaboon,  Africa, 

Biin.levengil  lUD.Java. 

ixviii.E.  101 

i:rair=Ui,siit  "'''''"""■ 

1 

(XXV .'e  3) 

Bangalore.I  1«1),  Madras.  India, 

IS, 

63,   71,   81.  143 
(XVII,  E,  7) 

(I.  an.          '      CapeColoDT.ifr 

IIV.G,  10) 

Bangkok  (1.  |i>0).  Slam, 

3.3' 

1   IXXIV.  C.  6) 

Aoikadn  a.  8*).    Jlcftras.  India, 

Bandjermasing 

Aiiiwa  lal.  (I.  (W),  Kew  Hebrides, 

(1.  rw),               Borneo, 

149 

IXvm.  H.  9) 

Pacific, 

IXIX.  J.  ID 

Bankipore II. IMi. Bengal,  India, 

77 

IVIL  E  4') 

Aniako   (»«B  An- 

Banknra  (1.120),  Bengal,  India, 

ai 

(VII,  G.  6) 

yokei  11.88),       Slave  Coast,  Afr. 

(V.  I,  9) 

Bans([0(l.  130).     Euruijeaii  Turkey 

(XI.  F,  7) 

Banting  O^  130),    Burneo,  E.  Ind. , 

(XVIII.  G.  7) 

a.  88),                 Madagascar, 

(XVI.  t>,  6«) 

Annata  (I.  88).      Japan, 

IXV-  H.  5) 

^lT»).    ""'       Punjab,  India, 

(XXII.  B.  4) 

.141 

IIX.  J.  3) 

Banza    Manteke  Congo  Free  Slate 

(XXVI.  'k.  1) 

II,  130),                   Aei'ica, 

(III.  C.  61  ^ 

Bai>Btla  (1. 130),    Madras,  India. 
Baraka  (1.136).     Gaboon,  Africa, 

62.71 

1,121  IXVI.D,6) 

t 

(HI.B*"4)    * 

AnIiftUB  (I.  8B).      AntiBua,  W.  Ind., 
Aiitiooii  -J.  89),      Norfl  Syria, 

71,81.1 

i«,g^:iV' 

Barasat  (I.  laj).    Bengal.  India, 

-7 

(VII.  H,  61 

1.36 

Barba.loe«(L13a).  West  Indies, 

1.14I1XXVLK.5) 

Aiiiim  (I.  8B),        Gold  Coast,  Afr., 

ty.  G,  9) 

BarcelonaiLlM),  Spain. 

8,81 

1,36 

.  (XXV.  C,  3) 

mori)  (I.  89).      Japan. 
ApalanR  (I  S9),     OifberUsl.,  Pac, 

(XV,  I.  3) 

BanlH'an  l.see 

iro 

(XIX.  K.  5) 

B«rdi^-an)(I.ia6i.I"di9, 

73 

(VIII.  K.  3) 

Apt-mana  Island, 

Barellly  (1. 18a^    N.  W.  Provinces, 

ll.  8»),                 Gilbert  Isl,,  Fac, 

(XIX.  I,.  6) 

(VIILK.  3) 

Apia(1. 8B).           Samoarlsl.Pac. 

IXXI.  K.  1) 

Bariaal  (I.  136),     Bt-ngal.' India, 

77 

(VII.  J.  6) 

(IV.  K.  B») 

Arablrlp  (I.  B3J,      Eastf  ( n  Turkey, 

(XXV.  H.  4) 

(Transvaal).  Afr, 

..62.; 

!1  IIV.  G.  7) 

Arcol  (I,  95),         Madras,  India, 

(XVII.  F,  T> 

Baroda  (J-  13fi).     Bombay,  India, 

18 

(VIH.  F.  8) 

Arialur  (Aryalur) 

Barraokpuril.  136), Bengal,  India, 

IVII,  H.  6) 

(XVII.  G.  5) 

Barripiir.               Bengal.  India, 

(VII.  H.  7") 

Arieplon({(I,»6),  Lapland,  "  '  ' 
Arkadu,"              MaSras,  India, 

Bartlu!leinyiI.13G).Leewaril  Inlands 

(XVII.  F.  6) 

Wesclmlles, 

'l41,85(XXVLJn 

127 

(II.  a.  S) 

B«ek8elBa.I31i).I.aplttnd. 

IK 

Arkona  (I,  98),       So.  African  Rep., 

Ba,ssa(MK).        Liberia,  Africa. 

30 

(V.  E.  10) 

(Transvaal), '^' 

(IV.  J,  5) 

Ba<seln  (1. 143).    Burma. 

IXXIV.  A.  6) 

Arkonam  (I.  96),    Madras.  India. 

Bnssim,                 Cent.  Provs..  lod. 

,ra 

IVIII.  I.  10) 

An.i  n.  107).          Madras.  India. 

(XVII.' f:  7) 

Uatala.                  Punjab,  India, 
Batala«undl.         Ha.lras,  India. 

Aru  Isl.  (1. 107).     Moluccas  Wands, 

r 

Malaysia, 

159 

(XVII!.  B,  3) 

Bataiiga  (1. 143).  Corisco,  Africa, 
BatavlaiLl43).    Java. 

34 

«l"x\'?ILil01 

.Arouca,                 Trinidad,  W.  Ind. 

(XXVI.  K.  6) 

158,1 

,ArtbiDg1on|t,lirr),Coneo  Free  State 

Bathuist,               Qamhia.  Africa. 
Batjan  (I.  )4I),      Moluccas.  E.  Ind.. 

IV.  B,  8) 

■|3.  1. 

1  (111,  D.  5) 

{XVUl.  M.  8) 

(V,  J,  9) 

IVII.  I.  9) 

A»anw)1  (I.  loh.    Bengal.  India, 
Ashapura  (1. 1(57),  RalpuCana,  India 
Assiaippi  <1. 108),  Canada. 

U 

(VII.  H.  7') 

71,  81  IVII.  K.  12) 

,104 

(VIII,  O.  5*) 

Battleford(LM4),  Manltola,  Can.. 

7* 

(XIV.  V.  6) 

(XIV.  F.  5) 

BatunaDua(I.144).Suinati'a.  E.  lad. 

(XVIII.  C.  7) 

ffifel!."'  »£.,.,„„.. 

26 

(11.  E.8> 

Bauro  Island,       Solomon's  Isl., 

IXXI  B.  7) 

Pacific. 

170 

(XIX.  I.  8) 

Athens  O.  113),      Greece, 
Atsusa  (L  113),      NB«ojra.  Japan, 

TlW.ai(XLF.I0> 

Baynestond.lM),  Congo  Free  State, 

(XV.  0.  6") 

Africa, 

(III,  C,  6-) 

Atiii  (I-  US).           Hervey  Islands, 

Bazlyia  (1,  144).    KalTrarla,  Africa, 

(IV.  J.  9) 

Polynesia, 

62 

(XXI.  E.  9) 

Beaconsdeld 

Auckland.              New  Zealand, 

72,85.82 

II.  145).                (^pe  Colony.  Afr. 

,71,144 (IV.  F.8*) 

Aurangabadd.  112),  Nizam's  Domin- 

Beawr   (Beavrar) 

^                      ions,  India, 

78 

(vni.  9. 11) 

Bedford '(1. 1«).   Kaffraria,  Af  r. 

ivni.  G.  5) 

Austral  Isl.H.nSl.Paciflc. 

63 

CXXI.  G.  10) 

(IV.  I.  10.)' 

Aux  Cayes.           Haiti,  W.  Indies. 

(XXVI,  F.  8) 

Beechamvllle 

Azabu,                   Japan, 

50 

(XV.) 

(1. 14B).             Jamaica,  W.  Ind., 

,81 

(XXVI.  J.  1) 

Baa  11, 117),            East  Indies. 
Baalbek  (1. 117).    Syria. 
Babau  (1- 117),       East  Indies. 

ixvin.K.ii) 

Beekhijyzen(I,14S).Surinan.,So  Am,. 

tix.j.a) 

(XXV.  O.  7') 

Begoro  (I  14,1),     Gold  Coast,  Afr., 
Bermtll.  146).       Syria. 

(V.  G,  9) 

(XVllLK.ll) 

{XXV,  G.  81 

Babber  Is].,           Moluccas,  E.  Ind. 

(XVIIL  M.  7) 

Belgautn  II.  146),  Bombay,  India. 

63 

(XVII.  B.  4) 

^."fX"^         Bengal,  India, 

Belize  IBelige) 

IVII.  I,  6) 

.81 

(XXVI.  B  31 

Badaxry  (I.  117),   Slave  Coast.  Afr 

(V.  I.  B) 

Bellary(L146),     Madras.  India. 

lS,83(Xvn.D.EI 

Badaon  (1. 117).     N.  W.  ProvlnceB, 

BellTown(LH7),CameroonB,  Afr, 

77 

iin.  B.a') 

India, 

13 

(vm.  J.  8) 

Beoaresd.  146),    N.W  Provinces. 

BaddMcamafl-inj.Ceylon.  India, 
Badullall.  117),     Ceylon.  Ind  a. 

72 

i?ll:i,K 

62, 7S 

1.77.81  IVII.t).4) 

Benmiela  (1.  (52),  Benguela.W.  Afr. 

(HI.  C.  91 

^kset^.               Lapland. 

183 

BenI  Ada  (I.  151(1.  Egypt, 

'26 

(11.  E.  3) 

SoTE.-The  first  flKlir^*  indicate 

thev 

corresponds  to^lC 

mumben  In  Appendli  C;  llie  last  column 

>nd  section  of  Map. 

0 

BUSSIOKART   STATIONS 


Beoita  il.  1S3),      Corisoo,  Africa,      S4       (In.  B 
Benoobll.isa),    Brypt,  W       (n.  B 

Ber«aa.  1M|         Orange  FraeState, 

Africa,  HMasOV.  H 

Bcrge^-DaKI.  154),  Dutch  Ooiana. 


Beroa!  _    

BerEaba  (1. 160).    Hamaqi 

AfrEc 

Belafo  II.  160),      Hadagasi 


HISBIONART  STATIOHS 


BeUumleD  (I.  leOj,  Orange 

Atrlc 

Bethanlenrt.  1601,  Ot.  Nan 


Betlgeiia.  1BI).    Bombay         la. 


MisB       Caba 


Beziikl  (1. 101), 

Biiwada, 

Bhagalpurd 


Bhai^bay 


.(I.  mil.  I 


Bhiinpore  (1.  IS'l.  Beogal, 
Bhuilruuk  (Bliad- 

raki  11.  Ifll),       Btfnital,  tndla,         4         (VII.  F.  8) 
Krla<I.  ItSi,         Niger.  Africa.         7S       (V.  J.  m 
Blhe  a-  IliS).         Beugut^la.  Afr.,       I         (III,  D.  9) 
Bljnaur  (1.  188),  N.  "^  '^—' 

Biliupur  (J.  168).  Ccnl.  P^> 


Blaiityn><l,  ISB).  MonuablquF   _. 

Nyassai.  AFrica.  101  {III.  L.  10) 
Blaaberg  rl.  1891,  Traiievaal.  Africa,  144  aV.  J.  4) 
Blewneld8<I.lH9).AlaHquiInC(iasi. 

Ceiil.  Am..  1«      (XXVl.  C.  5) 

Bloemfontein        Orange  Free  state. 

(I.  IflB),  Afr.,  TI,1*4(1V.  H.  B) 

Bloemhof  (1. 170),  Swasiland,  Afr ,  II.  81  nV,  H.  7> 
BlythcBwaodd.irOl.Karrraria,  Afr.,  103  QV.  J.  9> 
Bobbin,  India,  S2       (Vil.  D.  II) 

Bacac-del-Toro 

n.  15^J.  Cent.  America,       82       (XXVI.  D.  6) 

Bogota  a.  173),     U,  S.  ot  Colombia, 

So.  America.       SI       (IX.  C.  3) 


(1.1 


8otechflbelo(I.178x8.  Afr p. 

(Transvaal). Afr. ,144  (IV.  J,  6) 
BotueatH  (1. 178),  Braiii.  Bo,  Ani„  24  (IX,  H.  8) 
Bowen  II,  178),      Australia,  T1,  86 

Brass  a  179),       KIger  Valley,  Afr..  72       (V.  J,  10) 
Brevi'erville(I,193),Lll>i'iia,  Atrloa,     IS.  14,  24  (V.  B.  9*) 
Bridgeto  wn(  1, 194).Barbad.>*B. 

W,  rndifS,  13       (XXVI.  K.  1) 

Broach  (I,  205),     Bombay,  India.      109     (VIII.  F.B) 


N.  W,  Provit 


India, 


(VIII.  J.  1') 
uraey,  i         (XXV,  C.  3) 

1,  24       (IX.  H.  7) 

irea  Indicate  the  »ol.  and  page  o 


93 

XXVI.  J.  I) 

xxv.  a,  8> 

BM 

V.  E.  Vi 

V.  I,  lO") 

XI,  H.  4) 
XI,  C,  1) 

IX.  F.  10) 

xvui.i,ii; 

45 

svra.  B.  r> 

TOi,  I.  10) 

^ 

V.  1. 10^ 
(XIX,  L.  S) 

,1M 

SMJ.B 

ivaal),A(r..  IKI     (IV.  I 


g(I.a2Ii),Talautl8l,.E,li ,_..__,  ,^ 

as),         Egypt,  28,12,  61,  MS  (n,E.  a 

Peru.  IS,  24  (IX.  C.  6) 

a  L  227),  Bengal,  India,         13. 68,  71.  Ti.  77.  81, 
101. 103  (VII,  H.n 
839).      Braiil.  24       (!X.  H.  7) 

229).  Liberia,  Africa.      13       (V,  I),  9) 
*ffl),   CapeColony,Afr,.Tl       aV.  E,  11) 
230),      Malabar,  India,       142      (XVU.  C.  8> 
Egypt,  IK     (II,  E.  3) 

(XVU   E,  8^ 

L280),iS: " 

Bra^.„ 
as  1,230),  Brazil, 

Cla  J3D),        So.  Af 

Canada  de-Gomez 
<I,  238),  A 

<iiuan-da-([oody.  Slaaras. 
Candawu  (f .  B^.Tonea  Is 

Gaananore,  Madras,  iduiu,        ivs     iayji.  u,  b> 

Canton  (1.  232),      China,  i,  24.  02,  72.  81.  IM 

IX.  H.  1(0 
CapeCoBat(I.2S4),Qold  Coast,  Afr,,  81  (V  G.  101 
Cape  Madi^ar,  l-akeNyassa,  Afr,,103  (III.  K.  9) 
Cape  Mountll,SM), Liberia,  Africa,     20       (V.  D.  B) 

(r234),  Liberia,  Africa,      20       (V.  E,  10) 

CaiieTown,  Cape  Colony.  Afr.,  (IV,  C.  n> 

Capuehiit,  SeychelieE  Isl„       !S 

Carata,  Mosquiio  Coast, 

Cent.  Ainerioa,  141      (XXVI.  C.») 
Careveburgh 

(L285).  Liberia,  Africa.      1S.S4(V,D.9) 
Cai-isbrook(l.235),Jamaica,  W  [Ind,.  141      (XXVI,  J.  1*> 
Carmel  (L  235),     Alaska,  U,  fi.  A..    141 
, ...     ,.,....     ...      (XXVL  J.  1*) 


(L* 


Bolobo  a,  174),      Congo,  Africa,       77       (III,  D,  5) 
Bologna.  Ualr.  5. 13. 81 

Bombay  (1, 174).    Bombay,    ladla,    1,13,71, 72. J7.iOS.elc. 
(XVU.A- 

Camerooos,  Atr., 


Island 


Sicily, 
laitophia  Dutch  aulana. 


(XIX.  I 


C^va 


.  ...-41(IX.J.S) 

77       ( vn,  H,  6> 
I.  20       fV.  B.  HJ) 


.. ,_.  .__,.     Marylai__, 

lur  (I,  288),  N.  W.  ProTiocei 

'ndia.  13,  71  (VII,  A.  8) 

■■    -  -  101      (XXVLE,B> 


(^yman-g  Isl.,       Wostlndi..,  _..  

Oara  (1. 1!3S),       Brazil.  28  (IX.  J.  ., 

Ores,  C»peColony,Afr.,71  (IV,  D.  10) 

C^sflrBa(L  239).  Turkey,  1  (XXV.  F.  4) 

Chai-basa(1.243),  BengS,  India,  146  (VIL  F.  7) 

"■  ■     ■'■"■",  Punjab,  India,  101  (XX1LF.4) 

).  Clilll,  "  •T'  ^  °' 


Gfaanaral  II.  » 
Chan 


(I.2M),  14 


(IX,  D.  8) 


Chang-Chiu,         __ ._. ., 

ChapuKOhuput),  ADtfntino  Bbp-.  TS  (IX,  F.  11) 

CharleatonWforks.Africa.  14  (V.  D.  9*) 
Chariottenburg    Dutch  Qulana. 

(I.  245),  South  America,  141      (IX,  J.  2) 

Chaukia-keo 

(L245),  China,  35  CX.  L  6) 


Encyclopedia; 


,,Goo<^lc 


WeSIOHART  BTATIONS 


MISSIONARY   STATIONS 


(I.  Sisl,  Ceylon 

Chefoo  (L  MB),  China, 
Cheiighu,  China. 

(.'li<ni-tu  a.  £4BL  China, 
Cheribou  (1.245),  Java, 
Cherra  (I.  iW),  Assam, 
Chboia  Nagpui 

ilistttct.  Cent.  I 

niUneChiu(L»t5).  Ch  ina, 
CblaDg  H<lMI.349|,Fornia 


Ch>nB-ohn-fu  Isee  Tatne-cbo- 
CliliiliuaCsmEiii- 

wha)  a  277).  China, 
ChinKifuigd.Sr:).  Cl^ina, 
CWn  Kone.  Formosa,  ( 

Chittafiong(I.a77),BenBBl.  In. 
ChitaneaircI.2r7),EagI  Cent. 
Cbil«sl  (1.  277),  Lake  Nyas 
Chlttoor  II.  am,    Hsaras,  Ii 


1         mi,  J,  10) 
ai.85,71  IX.  K.  3) 
6i       (X.  O.  4) 
65       (X.  E.  fl) 
15B      (XVni,F.ltl) 
89       IXXIV.A.!*) 

.,  71,U61V1I.  E.  S) 
as,  88  (X.  J.  9) 

,   «>       (X.  K.  9) 
M       (VII.  D.  II) 
62,  65  (X,  J.  fl> 
29       (XX.  O.  <•) 
3,  ai   (XXIV.  C.  4) 
LIB    (XX.  p.  2) 

a*,34,  I1(X.  .■  ~ 
(III.  K. 


CriMlock.  Cape  Colony.  Atr.,  tSU 

Cranuier  (I.  326).  K<-|]|h^I   IsI.,  Falk. 


..iddapali  (l»l»),  Sladras.  India, 
Culattur  (see  Ku- 


£.  J.  3) 


bdla)  a. 


la  (TBjon 


Hft).  Cent.  Pro' 
lu.Uadraa,  Ini 


idia. 


Chrlallanuarai 

(1. 278),  '    Africa. 

Chrisiianenbere 

(1.  ^78),  Natal,  Africa, 

CliungKin(tlI.2rfl).  China, 


5,13,28.90(X.K.B) 

(X  K.  9) 
-  (VII,  K,  T) 
74       (111,  M.  8*) 


142  (S\1I,C.10* 

■71  CXVIl.F.n* 

1«  (y.  H.  10) 

144  (IV.  J.  « 


Claremonta.SMI.Natni,  Africa, 
Clarkabada,ai4),  Punjab,  India, 
Ciarkebure,  Kaffraria.  Afr., 

ClarkM>a  a  3M),  C^pe  Colony,  ACr. 


ClevH 


r  3M>, 


Lil. 


1.  Africa. 


Clydesdaled.aM),  Naiai,  Africa, 
Cocanada  (1. 306),  Madias,  India, 
Cochin  <1.  306),  Madras,  India. 
CodacaliRodakal) 

II.  306),  Malabar.  India. 

CohlmUKoblma).Awiain,  India, 
Coi I ribatorel  1.306 1. Madras.  India. 
Cjlai 


.  C-  F.  7) 
148      (VII.  E.  4) 

71  aV.  D.  9) 

71  (IV.  K.  B*) 

72  (XXir,  D.  tt) 
81  (IV.  I.  9) 
141  (IV.  G.  11) 

13, 110,31  (V.D.  9) 

141      (IX,  J.  a) 


ua    (X\"ii.  c.  9 


_(1,30T>. 


Caleaburi;,  Caw  Colony,  Afr,.! 

Colombo  (I.  307>.  Ceylon.  I 

Colonia  II.  3Cm,  Uru^suar.  1 
ComagEas  (Ko-  Little  Namaqua- 

TnagpasHL306),  land.  Africa,  1 
Oom  bacon  urn 

(1. 308),  Madras,  India,  I 
Combe  (Uorao)     Dutch  Guiana. 

(I,  309).                   South  America,  1 

Oomilahd.  313).   B-oiral,  India.  ', 

Coiicen:loMiI.S12),Chi[l,  i 

Concordia  1 1  ja  18).  Ar^Hnllne  Bpn  .  : 
Concordia  a.3ia|,Ni 


lOd. 


Algeria 


idla. 


ConsUnl...,. 
Constantinople 

(1. 321).  Turkey,        1 
ConsIituciOD  (I.3a4).  Cbill, 

Coonoor  (I.  324),  Madras,  Itidi 

Copar  II.  3»*l.  C-yion.  '-•" 

Coplapo  (L  334),  Chili, 

(P^"*"'       South  Australia, 
Coqulmboll.  324),  Chilli. 
Corandert.  South  Auatralla, 

Corspat  {Korapat> 

II.  «■&>,  Madras,  India, 

Cordoba  (I,  32S).  Argentine  Rep,, 
Cordova,  Mexico, 

Corfu  (I.  32S),        Ionian  Islands, 
Corientes,  Brazil, 

CorlacD  (I.  325),     West  Africa, 
CotytilialLSffl),  Braill, 
Codhuiriacblc 

a,  SK).  North  Meiico, 

CoUgirl  (see  Ko- 

tSKlN)  (I.  »as).  Madras.  India, 

NOTB.- 


72 


LD.9) 


(IV,  H.  9) 
(IX.  F.  13*) 


(XVII.  F.  4) 
IXVIII,  L.  7 


KaRraria,  Afrioa,  103 


Dacca  (I,  329), 


Deobniid  |I.  337),  I 


oHibaj-.  Imtla,  71      iXVII.a.K) 

eneal.  India,  101      (VI),  O.i) 
.  K.  Provinces, 

India,  24,  72IVIII,  J.  l) 

atal.  Afrioa.  71       <IV.  K.  8*1 

nnjab.  India,  73,  77  (VIII.  I.  21 

Snulh  America,- 83,141  IIX.  I.  1) 


srr, 


(XXII.  D,  E*) 

ivni.  H,  s) 

(XVllI.  E.  101 


),  Koordislan.  Ty.,     I 


Bengal,  li 

Madras,  Ii 

....       j,  Algeria, 

I.  339).    Abyssinia 

Dolin'arur|L340l.  Mnilms.  Il 
Doniai'i  <1,  3101.  East.  Eqii 
Domiiurg  tl.  3101.  Snriiiani, : 
DoinltiglaiL  340),  Sierra  Lei: 
Dominica  (L  340(,  Lee»urd  1 

Dondoll.  310),       flulneaCo 


iXVIi.  E.  9) 
(VI.<1.1) 
(il.  H.  10) 
IXXVI.  J.  1») 
IXVII,  E,  II) 
IIIL  K.  10) 
(IX.  J,  «•) 
IV.  B.  81 

(XXVI,  J.  4) 


(IV.  D.  8) 

r..fl        (n'.  D.  11) 
87       (VL  H,  1| 

,98,B11,B13(XL  J.7) 
91       (IX.  D.  10) 
35,  81  IXVII,  CO*) 
79       (VII.  1.  10*) 
18       (IX,  D.  8) 


Dudhi  (1.  S41).        N.  W.  Proi 
DnlTd,  341).  KaHraria, 


hanga II .-M31, Bengal,  Ind 
ahat(1.345),N.W,Frovl. 


150  (VII,  C.  lO") 

73  IIX.  E.  Bl 

13  (XX.  G.  B) 
(XI.  D.  9) 

13  (IX.  F,  10) 

34  fill.  A.  S) 

S4  (IX,  H.  8) 

1         (XX.  D.  8) 

143     (XVII.  D.  8) 

d  page. 


SouIhA- .„  „ 

iL3M»,  Australia.  14 

.1.350).  CawiColoHy.Afr,.14: 


(VIII,  K.  1') 
(XXVI.  G,  a*) 


(IV.  D.  9) 
IIV.  J.  8) 


in  shows  Dumber  and  section  ocHap! 


dbyGoo<^lc 


UISSIONAHT  STATIONS 


MISSIONART   STATIONS 


Ebon  IBostonl 

(I.  S5U>,  Mier 

Ebuta-  Metft(I.35a)^olc 


t,  Afr.,  M       (V.  I.  9| 


}-M 


EiiiDia  (and  Cajs) 

(I.  ans),  Bahainaa. 

Ezincuka  a.  368),  OriquBland.  A(r„ 
FaasHleleaga 

(1.386),  Savaii  laL,  Pac., 


Faeozi 


demfnda  {1.353).  Greenland,  1 

» (Ega  (),        Niger,  Africa,  1 

sDzeniim,        ZuTuland.  Africa,  1 

Dbaned.  353),  Zululand,  Africa.  1 


Ekioffe  (1.  853) 
Etoiiibe  (I.  353 
Ekoinbe1a(I.3; 


and,  Africa,  121 


iluland.  Africa,  149 


_(0 


aJeeya 


Egypt, 


Eleukolw*    ... 
Eleuthera  (1. 3K4),  BaJiamsH,  71, ' 

Elim  (L  SMt,  Cape  Colony,  Afr., 

Elim  Q.  SMI,         Tianavftal,  Afr., 
raim  (1. 3H>,  Natal,  Africa, 

Bllor,  Jam^cB,  W.  lad., 

Ellia  F.  Drurj' 

StaUoD  <I.  m\  Africa,  1 

El-Ja«ilr  (1. 35S).  Egypt,  ) 

EUlce  Isbuid,         Samoan  1h1.,  Pac, 
Elliohpurd.  355).  Cent.  Prov.. India,- 
Klora  (I.  SMK       Madras,  India, 
Elmiiia<I.35e),      Gold  Uoost,  Afr.,   I 


(XIV,  F.  6) 

(XIX,  K.  10) 
(V.  J,  9) 
(XIV.  K.  7") 

tlV.  K.  7*) 

(IV.  K,  7*1 

(II.  K  3»} 
(IV.  K.  7) 
(IV.  J,  7) 
(IV.  J.  7) 

(IV,  J.  71 
(II.  B.  3*) 

(It,  E.  4*) 

(IV.  H.  8') 

SI  (XXVI.  F.  I) 

IIV.  E.  II) 


(I.SSBJ,  . 

EnianKn'eDi(I.35e),Natal,  Africa, 
Ematlilahalin!  (see 

Einatli MI,  355).  Africa. 


d(I,  388),   Jaoia 
ji-ainord.  Canaaa, 

Faizabad  (Fyza-   N.  W.  Frovioceg, 

bad)  (I,  386),  India, 

Fsbanfo.  Tokclau  Islands, 

Pai^iflp. 
F8karawa(I.3e6),Tua 


Faleallli  (1.  366),   Sanioan^fsl 

FallaoRla  ([,  386),  Sierra  Leoi 
FBlmouthd,  387),  Jamaica,  T 
"-      -eng  (1.367),  China, 


mds. 


Fand 


iitra(I,367),  Mail 


Farukliabad  N,  W,  ProTlnces, 

(Furruhhabad)      India,  S- 

Fatehguiige(I,a67),N,  W.  ProvlncBB, 


{XXI,  B,  8) 

(XXVI.  J.  1) 
{XIV.  G,  6'i 

81  (VII.  C.  3) 

(XXI,  C,  T) 

166     (XXI.  G,  S) 

i       {XXI,  K,  3) 

(V,  C.  S) 
>1,77{XXVI.  J,  1) 
i       (X,  H.  6) 
i\     (XVI.  D.  7) 
J       (XVI.  D,  «) 
1       (XXll,  O,  8*) 
r       (VII.  I.  8) 
)       (V,  E.  10*) 
1       (V,  0,  8) 

(vin.  K.  3) 

(YIIL  K,  3') 
(XXII,  E,  &•) 


(I.  SOT),  Egypt, 

cliow-rulL363|,Chiiia, 
Fenoarivo,  Madagaf 

Fern  undo  Po  Isl- 


Firozpi 
Five  fa' 


I,  Madagascar 

4(1.369).  Rpaln 
ma.  iHadaeascar 

r  (I.  373).  Punjab  India 


SilSKXVI.e,  8) 

iai  IXVI.  D,  81 
IM  (XXII,  E,  8) 
141      IXXVI,  J.  3) 


Emnyatf  (I,  357),  Transvaal,  Afr., 

Emoora-Moora,  Old  Calabar,  Afr., 
Empangweni 

11^857).  Natal,  Africa. 

Eniputiieni,  Zululaud.  Africa, 


BnKOtlni  (I.  a.W),  Kaffrarta,  Africa.  1 
Bnidismi  (I,  358),  KalTrarla,  Africa,  1 
Bnon  (I.  ISS&\.  C^pe  ColaDy,  Afr.,  1 
EutoiDbe  a.  8SB),  So,  African  Rep. 

Eotombenl  (see 
Endum«ni)(1 ,357),  Africa,  1 

cult),  Argentine  Rep,,      I 

Ephratad.  358),   Mo^ulto  Coa><c 


Cent. 


,_, Congo,  Africa, 

Eral  (I.  358),  Madras,  India, 

Braur.  Ceylon, 

Ermelo  a.  358).    Transvaal.  Afr,. 
Eromanga  a,  358)  Hew  Hebrides, 

Erungalur<I.39B),  Madras,  India. 
Enlngan  (I,  350),  Eastern  Turkey, 


1)  (I.  SOB), 


av,  K,  7) 

(IV.  K.  7) 

(IX.  E.  9^ 

(XXVI.  C,  6) 

(HI,  E,  4> 
(XVII.  B.  11*) 
ivn,  L  10') 
(IV.  J.  8») 

(xrx.  J.  10) 

(XVII,  F.  8) 
(XXV.  i.  S) 

(XXV.  J.  3) 


chau)  (I.  374),     Clilna 


Fort  Norman, 


1  IS  -2(X.  J.  8) 

13 

71       (XIV.  G.  6*) 

71  (IV.  H.  10) 
78  (XIV.  F.  4) 
51.  7a  (XIV,  E.  9) 
78  (XIV.  D.  3) 
71,  7a(XlV.  E.  S) 


(XIV.  E.  3) 

(XIV.'  a.  6) 
(XIV.  E.  3) 
(XIV.  F.  4) 


Fortune  Island,     Bab 


Fray   Bent«a 

(1, 3771.  Uruguay, 

Frederlksdal(  I.373|.QreeDlBod, 
Frederibsliaab 

(I,  3781, 
Frederikshald, 


115 


trikshav 


Eskllstuna, 
Eatco  ■  ■■ 
Etah 


Natal.  Afi'lc 
i,  aouj,  Bengal,  Ind: 

iha  WO),   N,  W.  Provl 


Friedens 


iwn  (I.  379),  Sierra  Leone.Afr. ,  14, 7i,  81, 83  (V,  C,  8) 
St.  Croii[,W.  Ind.,  141      {XXVI.  I,  3) 
St.  Croix,W.  Ind.,  141      {XXVI.  I.  3*) 
a,  181),  Oreenland,  141      (XIV.  K,  7") 

>t  the  Encyclopedia;  the  third  column  corresponda  lo  Ou> 


dbyGoo<^lc 


MISaiOHART  BTATIONB 


Fukplng  (Fiik- 


FiiluBjIijaaBa],  Jan 
FumriL.  Uhii 

FuiioruCi,  Tok 


BUSSIOHART  STATIONS 


a.  881>.  St.  Croli.W.  Ind.,  HI 

Fnirttown,  East.  Equat..Atr..n! 

FrleuiiBhipd  .3*1),  Jamaica.  ""  ■-■     "" 


aorBkhpur(I.393),  N. 
OordoD  Memorial 


1«      IXVII.  E,  10*)      Gofoi 


a.  8WI, 
Graeebay  (1. 3941. 


(X.  J.  7*1 
(VIll.  K.  8) 


Celebes,  E.  Indies, 
CitpFCoK.ny.Afr,. 7 


141  (XXVI.  J.  1) 
(VII.  A,  vy) 
(XXIV.  A.  1) 

,.  ^.  G.  10} 
(XXVI.  J.  3') 

(XXVI.  J.  a-) 
(XXVI.  J.  a*> 


OnbanistowD 

11.3941, 
GranChaco(I.3M|.Argeiiti 


lonj,  air.,  71 
ineRep.,    78 


araDclTurk<1.3M),Ban  Don 


Fwambod.  3S4|,  Lake  Tan 

Gaboon  (I.  3S«,  West  Afii 

Qadalata.  Bengal,  la 

Oaraele.  Lapland, 

Galeaoa  Mexico. 

Oalkissad  384),  Ceylon, 

Galla-Lan.l,  Africa. 


OalleMI.  3S5),    Ceylon.  71. 

GaHailale  (1.385), ».  African  Rep. 

(TniQBTaaD.Arr.,  144 


Gantur  (Quntur),  MadraJ 


NiBer.  Af  rk 


Gefle,' 

Gemia.    '  

Georee  (Georee- 
• •■  Cape  Colony.  Afr., 

GeorK?'s~Bay^    '  Fern  and  oPo.' Afr!! 
Geoi-getown,  British  GniaBa, 

Ghazipur  (1. 389).  K.  W,  Pri 
BaSBa  1)1' 


n,  KalT>aria,  Africa,  1( 

rn<I.  390),  KafTraria, Africa,  1< 

Liberia,  Africa,      a 


(XIX.  J.  11) 

(III.  J,  If) 
(III.  B.3) 
(VU.  F.  8*) 

(XX.  D.  n 
(VII.  1. 12) 
(IL  H.  11) 

Bl  (VII.  J,  13) 

(IV,  I.  5) 

(XXI,  K.  10) 
(X.  L  «) 

(IX.  0.  a*) 

(VII.  A.  13) 
(V.  E.  10') 


(IV,  F.  11) 
ISO  (IV,  J  4) 


Grateful  Hill, 
Oreenville  (1.401 
Grenada  1.  (1 101 

GriquastadC  (Gri- 


Rlve 


I'ndleB,       71 
~  Grlqualand.  Afr.,   OS 


(V,  E.  B*) 
(XX VT.  J.  B> 


13,30(1 
[etica,  M 


i  IXX.  E.  4| 
(XXVI.  J.  4) 


Oudur  (I.  im.       Madru.  I 


>nwala(1.403j,Piinji 


(XXII.  D.  5j 

(XVU,  D,  8J 
(XVII,  C.  4) 
(XVIII.  A.  ' 


Oyutn,  CapePaliQas,Afr„a) 

HacWnohet.          Japan.  '  3 
Hadlin  (I,  40S),      Turkey.  1,  3fl 
Haicliuns.             Manchuria,  China,  VH 
Haidarabad  (Hy- 
derabad )(I.40G|,  Sindh,  iDdia,  IS,  7S,  81 
Haifa  (1. 4I»(,        Syria,  7S 
Hainan  (I.  405),     Cbina.  34 


1  (XXIII,  C.  S> 
(XV.  O.  S) 
(VII.  J.  13) 


(I.  3»1),  Cape  Cnlony,  Afr.,  HI 

Godhain.  Greenland.  115 

Godthaab(I,391).Soittli  Greenland,  115 
Ooede  Hoop,         S.  African  Bep. 

(Transvaal ).  Afr.,  149 
Goedgedacht,        S.  African  Rep. 


(IV.  D,  10*) 
(XIV.  K  !■) 

(XIV.  K.  I'J 


Gopo  (GoRha) 

It  S9f), 
Golden  Otore, 


Java,  East  Indies,  158 
Bombay,  India,       109 


India,  13 

Eeypt.  ae 

Madras,  India,       « 


(1. 40n,  Haldaral 

HanctaunR(I.4ar).  China. 
HanKchOH-(I.4in').  ISiina, 
Hankow  (I.  407).  China, 
Hanyangd.  409).  China, 
Harbor  f.  (1.  409),  Bahamai 


Harmshnpel 
Harpni^(Hai 


I.409),TrabBvaal,  Afr,, 


(VIII.  M.  4) 

(II,  E.  1) 
(XVII,  D.  M 

lol.  and  page  of 


Haa^an  a.  410).     Madias.  India, 
HaTseva8se(L411),S  African  Rep. 

(Tranayaall.Afr., 
Ha»ra(Howrah),BenEal,  India. 

HauBsPr  Farm,     (fold  fcoaat,  Afr,. 


.,ATS(X.K,8> 
1.  SI  (X.  I.  8) 

(X.  I.  a) 

(SXVI,  F.  1) 


(XVll.  D.  7) 
(IV.  K.  6) 


ncyclopfdia;  tt 


coluDm  cDrrMponda  to  the 
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Fazelton,  Bi'ltisb  Columbia,  ra  (XIV.  D,  5) 

Hebron  (I.  418),     Labrador,  141  iXlV.  K.  3) 

Hebron  (1, 113),    S.  African  Bep. 

(TrausvaalXAtr.,  149  (IV.  I.  6> 

Hebron,  Syria,  Hi  (XXV.  F,  10) 

Hector's  River.     Jamaica.  BS  (XXVI.  J,  !•) 

Heerendykd  413l,Brliish  Guiaaa, 

ISoulh  America.  141  (IX.  J.  S«) 
HelcJBlbBrga.41S)  S.  African  Rep. 

(Transvaali.irr..  71,144. 149  (IV.  J.  6) 


Helen 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 

Transvaal,  Atr.,     131  (IV.  I.  »•) 

Africa.         '       B2  (IV.  J.  8) 

iquiquB,  Chile,  13  (IX.  D,  J) 

drano  ?l,  Madagaecar,  M  (XVI.  C.  8») 

Ir«iD  Hiil,  jJnSoa.  W.  Ind.,  141  (XXVt  J,  !•) 

Isle  or  Batjam,     Coram.  E.  Indies,  155  (XIX,  A.  6*) 


iDttaubie  (Inbia 


llerrli 

HerniMnsDurg 

il,  4131,  Natal,  Africa,  149  (IV.  J.  S) 

HennaansburK 

(I  413),  Souch  Auatraiia.     149 

Hermun  II.  416).  Basuto-ianCt,  Afr.,  105  (IV.  H.  Si 

Hermosiilo(I,4t<l),Meiico,  1  (XX.  C.  3) 

Heri'nhutilll.lTli, West  Indies,        141  (XXVI.  I.  3) 

Herecliei,  Cape  Colony,  Atr., Tl  (IV.  I.  9> 

H«rvey  1.  |t.4l«),  Cooli'slxl,.  Paclf..ea  (XXI.  E.  9) 

HiRhUala,  Natal,  Africa,         71  (IV.  J.  8) 

■" Japan,  I  (XV.  G.  5' 


ll^nada. 


, ,.  , ,  ea  (XVI.  D.  7*) 

III  (1. 4ni),  Persia.  73  (XXIII.  D,  4) 

ItaCaniasi,  Zuluiaiid,  Africa,  1  (IV.  K.  8) 

Italaiigina.  Madaeascar,  «S  (XVI.  E.  8) 

Itnomoori,  Amboina,  E.  Ind„  156  (XVIII.  M.  9> 

Iwakuiil,  Japan,  IS  {XV.  E.  6) 

Iwami,  JapaB,  73  (XV.  D.  &•) 

Jabalpuri,'  ■  '  ' 


Him 


{XV.  B 


Vicioria,  Australia,  73 

Hinaliwa  (I.  4-261,  China,  13  (X.  J.  B| 

HiuEO  (I.  4^10,       Japai.,  1,15  (XV.  O,  5) 

Hirampur  (1. 4i»|,  Bengal,  India,        78  (VII.  Q.  V 

HircMaki  ll,  426).  Japan,  18  (XV.  I.  2) 

Hir.ishima(I.4«),  Japan,  15,  SI  (XV.  E.  6) 

Ho     (WeiibS) 

(1  4^!flj.  Slave  Coast,  Afr..  (V.  H.  9) 

Iloacbanas  11.435),  Namoqua-land, 


pore)  (I.  4901. 

Cent.  Frovs.,  Ind 

.,   3, 73, 81  (VII.  A.  S) 

Jacmel, 

Haiti,  W.  Indies. 

7       (XXVI.  Q.  3) 

Ja.TObshavn, 

Syria, 

■a.M1(XXV.  F.  8) 

Jaff{la(I.4di). 

ST--"'" 

.ra,8i(Vii  1.10) 

S5       (VII.  B.  in*) 

Jaipur  (see  Jeyp 

.Punjab,  India, 

34       (XXII.  F.  B) 

157    (xviii.  a.io) 

Jarez.' 

Mexico, 

34       (XX.  E.  4) 

Jaimpur. 

N.  W,  Proviuoes. 
India, 

73       (TIL  C.  8) 

Jawalli  (EI  Ja- 

wlly)(I-««i, 

Egypt, 

26       (II.  E.  3) 

Hoffe 


ing(L4a 


Labrador, 
-.Chini 


13.  73  (X.J.  B)  jer«mie  IL  503),    Haiti 


i,  oi,  iv;(A,«r.iui 

..    .,  .  IS,  36  {XV.  I.  5*) 

HoDoiuiu  (L  438),  San dnich Islands,  n.l6S{XIl  E.  1) 

H0"Oi*.  Canara,  India,        143  (XVIL  A.  S) 

Honoyeke.  Japan,  38  (XV.) 

Hopedale  (I.  4.38).  Labrador,  141  (XIV.  J.  4*) 

Hope  Fouiilaiii,    Uatabeiefaod, 

Africa,  as  (IV.  1. 3) 

H-.cintalS  a  ■tm  Ceylon,  81  (VIL  J.  13^) 

HosKaiiKHbad 

ll,  4*1),  Cent.  Provs.,lod.,  93  (Vin.  L  8) 

IlKhiiLrpurrt.438),  Punjab,  India,      84  (XXU.  F,  5) 

H-in  CUow  (Tsio»),  China,  77  (X.  P.  41 

Hiiahiiw  (L  4411,  Society  IbI..  Fac,  165  {XXI.  6.  8) 

llui>ii{L44l),        Bombay.  India,      t*i  (ZVIL  B.  5) 

lliichow  (1. 441),  China.  3  (X.  K.  5) 

HiiHia  (1.  442).       (}ent.  Proys.,  Ind.,  36  (VUI.  I.  8) 

"l.44ii,^^  Sumatra,  E,  Ind.,  158  (XVIII.  B,  7) 

(I  44;i,  Sumatra,  E.  Ind.,  158  (XVIII.  B.  7) 

HwaTiabien.  Cbina.  19  (X.  K.  3) 

Hwuv-chau,  China,  85  (X.J.  a) 

'  ano(I.443),  Madagascar,  63  (XVI.  D.  9*} 


1  badan  (I.  443),      West  Africa. 


(V.I 


Madagascar.  63  {XVI.  D,  6*) 

tuii,!.  *u,.      China.  66,101  <X.  H.  5) 

Niger,  Africa,  72  (V.  J.  9} 

4431.        Natal.  Africa,  1  (IV.  J.  8) 

Bombay,  India,  IS  (VIll.  F.  O") 

p         .444),Greenland.  141 

1.  Japan,  13  (XV.  G.  4) 

a     g  West  Africa,  104  (V,  K.  9) 

West  Africa,  104  (V,  K.  9) 

Sti  a(1. 414),  Madagascar.  63  {XVI.  E.  8| 

ba  Japan,  1  (XV.  E.  5') 


„ ,    ,    „  (XXVLF 

Jericho  (I.  503),     S,  African  Bep. 

(IVHnavaall.Afr.,  149  (IV.  I.  B) 

Jericho  n.  503),     Jamaica,  W.  Ind.,  77  (XXVL  J.  1> 
Jerusalem  (1,503),  Syria,          73.148,51 1.543  (XXV.  a.  10) 

Jessore  (L  50SJ.     Bengal,  India,         77  (VIL  L  0) 
Jeypore  (J^pur) 

(1.  481),  Hajpulana.  India,  KM  (VII.  C.  10) 

Jhansi  (I.  315),       N.  W,  Provinces, 

India,  34  (VIII.  J.  5) 

Jhelum  (see  Jehlam) 

Jhniiiez(L51&),     Mesieo,  28  (XX.  0. 3*) 

Ji»ai(L5I5|.         Assam,  India,         89  (XXlV.A.l*) 
Jodhpur  (Mar^ar) 

(I,  Sl5|.  Bajpulana.  India,  10*  (VIII.  F.  5> 

Johannesburg.      Transraal.  Afr.,     144  (IV.  J.  8*> 
Jokkmokk,            X«apland,                  1S2 

Juizde-Fwa,         Braill,  is  (IX.  H.  B*) 

Julf«lLfiI9),         Persia,  T3  (XXIH.  D.  4) 

Jundihy,  Brazil.  28  (IX.  H.  8) 

Junnar  (Jtinir).     Bombay,  India,      73  (XVIL  A.  I) 

K^(1. 5TO].  Formosa,  Chhia,    90  (X.  K.  ») 

Kago8hitua(1. 530), Japan,  13,  73  (XV.  D.  7) 


149  {XVII.  F.  t*i 

iiiuii,  viiiui.,  '  i-r   I    a. 

KaiiiumnsswC^-" 

tura).  Oyion,  India,         71  (VII.  I.  IS) 

Karaalapuri 1 1.531), Madras,  India,      71  (XVU.  E.  6) 

Kambini  (I.  531),  East.  Equat.  Afr,  1  (IV.  H.  5*1 
Ka-Mende,             BiBrral.*one,  Afr.,  37,141  (V.  0,  9) 
KamondoagalBihe).West  Central 

Africa,  1  (UI.  E.  9) 


Natal,  Af  ric 


(IV.  J.  8 


(L  4^li), 


13  (X.  J.  81 

.„„ .  S.  Africa,     81  (IV.  J.  8) 

Indoi-e  (t.  476).       Cent.  Frovs.,  Ind,,  Bl  (VIII.  H.  8) 
iBdramadia  (see 

Indraniazne).     Java,  155  IXVlIl.E.ll 

Induiiduma,  Ziiluisnd.  Africa.  1  (IV.  I.  8'l 

Inhamhane.  East.  Bqiiat.,  Afr..  1         ilV.  M.  5| 

Injeiane,  Zuluiand,  Africa.  119  (IV.  K.  7*1 

the  vol  and  page 


r.,149  (IV.l.e) 

18  (XV.  I.  5) 

84  (XV.  G.  4) 

T2.77.81(Vn.J.iai 

—  „...™      24  (III.  B,  4) 

lb,  India,        73  (XXII.  F.  6) 

flea.  '      83  (IT.  H,  B) 

bay,  India,      73  (VIII.  A.  0) 

143  {XVII.  B.  S) 


India, 


LI) 
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n  a.  583).       Madraj 


KayiuK-uhau  (Kla- 
K^MHB-peodjaUn'jttV 


!«      (X.  H.  9*1 


Et.ll}      K:waii(ci:tii|l,S38),  Central  Cliioa.       31        (X.  I 


(IV.  D.  T) 
(XVII.  E.  ID*) 
(IX.  F,  IJ*) 


Khalstlolud.S 


Madras,  ludJo.        Hi  (XVU.  D.  8 

'    iTra"sraa]),Afr.,H4  (IV.  J.  5) 
Litrle  Naiiioqiia- 

land.  8.  Afiica,  (IV.  D.  8) 


Kyelansa.  53Si,    Little  Tibet,  141      iXXII.F.l') 

Kyoto   (Kioto) 

(I.  S3Sl.  Japan.  I         iXV  O.^I 

La  Baroa.  Mexico,  I         (XX.  ]}.  i*; 

Lac-Fjeul,  Rupertsland, 

»5anada.  ?S       ^XIV.  Q,  e*) 

LadyBmilhd.SWl.CftiwColony.Afr.UI      iIV.  E.  !<>•) 
Ladysniitli(I.54U).  Natal.  Africa.         144      (IV.  J.  7) 
La  Ffil*.                 Fratiop-  s 

I..atios  (I.  S40).        Dahoni 
Lagu  Boil,  " ' 


KbodsawphraJ 
Khulna  (Koolti   . 

Culna)  (1.  KS).    Benptal 
Kburda.  Beiiea] 


SS),  Orao^rreel 

Kinchau  IJIn-Jou.  Hanchurla. 

Cbiii-chau)|l.saG).C)iJDa, 
KiDCOlilh,  Bi'ltlsli  Colui 

Kingston  (I.  527),  Jamaica.  W. 

Kli 


India.        TS       (VII.  L  6) 

__.„....  India.        58       |VII.  F,  9) 

Kilaujani. Jladroa.Jndia.        Tl        (XVILE.IO*) 

IHtrV.  O.  8) 

>     (X.  K.  IJ 

(XIV.  D.  6) 

,82.101 

(XXVI.  K.  1) 
line   Williani'B   Cape  Colonr  (Ka(- 
Town  (1.  587),        Sana),  Atlica.    68,  71,  99  (IV.  1. 10) 
Kln-hwa(LMT),   China,  3,65   (X.  K.  7) 

Kioto   (Kyoto) 

(1. 6S?).  Japan,  1         (XV.  0. 5) 

KlpoHill,  Niger,  Africa,         78       (V.  J.B) 

Kinn.  ManGliuria.ClilDa,  lOB     (X.K.I*) 

Kischinefr.  Kuseia,  Bll 

Kisliengurh,  Raipulaiia,  India,  104      (VIII.  O.  4) 

Klsuliitiui,  East.  Eqnat.  Afr.,  7-i       (III.  M.  S) 

KlivraDga,  Britisli  Columbia,  _ 

Klu-chau  (I.  sat),  China,       '  65       (X.  j'.  7)' 

Kiu-liian(t(I.K8),  China.  13,  ao,  (»(X.  L  T) 

Kiungani  (I,  S-S>,  Zanzibar,  Africa,  71  (HI.  M.  6) 
Kinngchowd.^a) .Hainan,  China.  13  (X.Q.  11) 
Kilbi(L53S),  Gold  Coast,  Afr..  143  (V.  G.  9) 
Kladno,  Bohemia.  Austria,  81 

Klaushavn,  Greeniariri.  1I5 

Klerkadorpa  -SMJ.Trau! 
Knapp's  Hope.  Kaftr 
Knefsna,  Cape . 

Kobe  (1.  529).  Japan. 
Kochi  (I.  Si9).  Japan. 
Koehannes,  Asi^Minor, 


^  Afric 


Kofi  I. 
Ko|- 
Kol 


ia(1.6 


[olbapur  (I.  fiVS).  Bombay,  India. 

Romeferabooai,     Celebes.  E.  Indies, 

Kom  magasO.MOj.Lit  tie  Na.naqua. 

Konigsburg,  Natal,  Africa, 

Koriii(Bburg,  OermaiiJ. 

Kopay.  Ceylon.  India. 

Kosbstad  (I.  539).  Nfltal.  Africa. 
K<)iaj;lri(I,  635).  Mad rns,  India, 
KoUbena.  Cevlon.  India. 

KoiKur  (I.  6i 
Kr^schlcz. 

Krtan.  jiomeo.  t.  ma 

Krisbiiaear(1.537).  Bengal.  India, 


KumaraottKI.SST),  Japan . 

KuSmamelKKam-^E^m's  » 
amet)(l.  S37),        India. 


{IV.  O.  7*) 
(IV.  I.  Vfi 
(IV.G  ID 

5,  71  (XV.  F.  5) 

(XV.  E.  6) 

(XXV.  L.  5> 

(XV.  H.  5| 

(XXIV.  A,  S) 


71       (IV.  J.  R*) 
142     (XVU.  D.  8) 


(XVH1.H.6*) 


65       (X.  H.  3-) 

1.  !3,  7i(XV.  D.  6) 
13       (XV.  I,  51 


::.  tud 


(I.  5»7). 
Kundapur 


(1.  mat.  Halda 

Kurnul  (Kuniool) 
(1. 537),  Madra 

NaTB.-The  ttnt  flgui 


Madras.  India,  73 
Nadraa.  India.  142 
Haldarabad.  iDd.,  SI 


....       XVllI.       ) 

~aTuiia"i,  Hawaii  Islands,      71  (XII.  O.  ■» 

Laliore  (I,  540).      Punjab.  India.  13.  a4.  73  (XXII.  D.  5) 
LatuKchur^ 

(iTSiO),  CapeColonj-.Afr,.  114  dV.  F.  11*) 

lafcawn  (Ijeong) 

(I.  WOi.  Slam.  34  lXXIV,  C.  5) 

Labenibad.  5401.  Tonga  M.Pac.     81  iXXl.  A.  9j 

Lanchau  (1.  WOl,  'cblna,  '  13,  fiS  (X.  E,  4i 

E.  Ind.,  iXVlll.  L.  7) 


l.floho 


oil.  5. 


I.  China 


LarBnj:eiras<l.54]).Bi'a^ 
Laredo,  Tcxs 

Lalaklad.Mll.    Syria 


Leiiendal  (I.  !H3\  Surii 
Leoeaue  d.'544),'  Halt 


dX.  J  2} 
5la 
(XXVL0.3*) 


Isl,.  Pacinc.  62       (XXI.  L.  a*) 

Leopoldville(l.544XCOH(ro.  Africa.      3.  iK  (lU.  I)  B) 
Leporo  (I.  546).      Transiaal,  Atr.,     119      (IV.  J.  7') 


1  d.  546).       Orange  FreeState. 


165      dV.  I  B") 


Leyden 
Liaoyaii 
UchtenfelH'd.M 


Lichlenau(L547). 


(XIX.  J.  1I> 
(X,  H.  9-) 
(XX.  F,  3) 


Lllong(L547).       Chint. 

Linares  (1.  5471.     Mexico, 

LInchlntt  (1.  517).  China. 

Lindi.  East.  Equal.  Afr..  (111.  M  "*) 

Undley(seelnanda) 

Urang  iL  550).      Talaut  I..  E.  Ind.,  146      (XVIIL  111 

Litlti  (1, 5501,         Jamaica.  W.  [rid..  141      iXXVI.  J. 

LII^I!ePopo(I.S50).DahoniBy,  Africa,  81       (V.  H.  9) 

Lobelhal  d.  »3).  S.  African  Kep. 

(TranBvaal).A(r..  144     (IV.  J.  SI 
Lobu  Slregar,^      Sumatra.    __  145     (XVHI. 


Lod[ana(f.M3).    Punjalj.  India,        24       CxxU. 
Lobardf 


(XVII.  F.  2) 
(XVII,  D.  lO-J 
(XVII,  B,  6) 
(XVII.  E.  3-) 
(XVII.  E.  4) 
roL  and  page  ol 


„ ,  Kl  (XVLD.  7) 

lardagga.         Bengal.  India,        14S  IVII.  E.  61 

iMUOja  (1. 554),      Niger.  Africa,         72  (V.  .].9) 

Lomaloma.  Fiji  Islands.  Pac..  81  (XIX.  M.  101 

Lombok  (I.  554),    Java.  E,  Indies.      160  (XVlU.H.ll) 

Longheii.  China.  143  (X.  I.  lOi 

Lo-Ngwong (1.560), China.  73  (X,  K.  Si 

LOi-enzo  Marques,  Ga^aland,  8.  Afr..  lea  dV  K  6) 

Lotad.  569),  Chile,  73  (IX.  D,  9) 

Lotlokanl.  W.  Bechuanaland. 

Africa.  81  (IV,  F,  7-) 

-       --  ....   .[   ju^ 

I,  I.  I) 
i.ucRnow  (I.  oiB),  n.  n,  frovinoes. 

India.  13. 13.81  (VII,  B.  3) 

Lufl-lun.  Sainoan  Islands, 

Paelflc,  81  (XXI,  K.  3'; 

Lugand.  S73).       China.  35  (X.  H,  4) 

LuEaoor(L573l,  MortlockIsl,.Pac..lW  (XIX,  0,5) 
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Luholetaa.  s;?l,  Congo,  A 
Lukiinea  (I.  !iTi),  Canen.  A 
LuDdud.  &TS).       Boniai.  I 
Luxor  <1.  atJI,       Egviir. 
HaboulHla  (11. 1).  Orsni^F 


Seneeambfa.  Afr.,  f 


MISSIONARY    STATIONS 


III   11)  Madaei 

UaiipliiioilulII.SU.MHdra: 
"auepj  (H  ai),    Cejion 


Maigaifl 


93  (XVI.  E.  4) 

143  (XVII.  F.  8*) 

1  (VII.  L  30) 

83  (XXI.  E.  101 

I4S  (XVII.  W.  T) 

88  (XXI.  F.  7) 


MacMlmtnpaUia 
(II,  3),  I 

MadumpUlya 
III.  1»|.  ( 

MBdaiiapallKIMS). 

MBdh»>iir(II.19),I 

Madialeneka 

(».  m.  .1 

Madras  (II.  13). 
Madrid, 


.frlca,  103     (IV,  H.  »•) 

78       (VII.  F  8*) 
la.        81       (VII.  I.  lai 


HSQisa  II  31), 


III  3i).      Sanioan  Isl..  Pac 
ie(i:  32).  Transvaal,  Afr., 


Uadraa.  India, 


Jlatube  (It.  a 

MBK«lle  «I-  3i),     Ceylon.  India, 
Maedala  (II.  W).   CrnLral  America, 
tlagaaladl.ai),    Orlqualand, 

Manila  (II.  341,  East  Bquat.  A(r., 
PlaEOinero  (11.24),  Elasl  E^ual.  Air., 
SlaLabeleshwar 

(II,  2i].  Bombay,  India, 

SlaliaeuH  III.  Bl),  TaliiU  IsL.  Pac., 
.._. ^    Bengal, India 


10a,148(XVn  F  7| 

Bl 

a,  14S  (XVII.  E  9| 

a     (VII,  F  -') 


(XXVI,  C  5)  Marehall  lela 

(IV.O.B*)  Mar<oian<II 

(III,  H.6>  Haruthuvam 

an.  L.  m  iii  js) 


,    Gilbert  l8l„FBC.. 


„62       (XIX.J.  Il> 
,  HI      (IX.  J,  S) 


Ifai  (II,  IS 

MaimanRineb  (see  nirmeusine ;  see 
Naslrabad)  (II.  1S9|,  7 

Main  (U.  S3),  Kaffraria.  Africa.  1 
H alalia  (II.  aS).  Ollbert  Isl..  Pac..  1 
Malwo  (II.  M),      New  Hebrides. 

MaJBiveram,         Madras,  Inaia. 
MakchabtDg: 

(II.  K).  TransTBBl.  Africa, : 

Mftkpwliiadl.asi,  Ceylon,  India.  1 
NakhalelXtl.^),  Egypt.  : 

Ualtodwenl(II.«).E:aBt  Cent.  Africa, 
Mala  (II.  «5),  Idpland, 

Halan  (U.  W.       E.  KatTraria,  ACr., 
Halaaha  (II,  96),   Solomon  Int..  Pac., 
Ualang  (JI,  36),     Java,  E.  Indies, 
Hal«eain  (Male- 

KannMU- '''81.     Bombay,  India,      ! 
Malekula  (It.  US).  Neiv  Hebrides, 

Malmesbury 
(II,  281,  CapeColony,  Atr.,i 

MaloLoiig  (II.  28),  Transvaal,  Afr„ 
Ualua  (IT.  29),       Samoan  lalaads, 

Pacific. 
Mambo.  Sherbro.  Africa, 

Matiibola  (II.  29>.  Nyaiiio.  Africa. 
MainEaia  (II.  29),  Kerrey  Isl..  Pac., 
Mamre  (II.  291,      Cape  Colony,  Afr,. 
Uamusa  ill.  W).    S.  Afc.  Sep.  (Qri- 

qualBBd).  Afr.,  i 
Manaar  (II.  29),  Ceylon,  India,  i 
Uanadodl.  291,    Celebes.  E.  Ind., 


103  (VII.  H  8*1 

149  (IV.  J  8*) 

71  (XVI.  E  7) 

71  (VIII.  1  2«) 

■0  (XIX.J  10) 

',104(VII,  I,  « 

His  (IV,  I.  10) 

169  (XIX.  K  6) 

K»  (XIX.J  9) 

MS  (XVII,  F  B) 

141  (IV,  I,  5*1 

n  {VII,  !.  !?•) 

28  III.  £,  3) 

1  (IV.  L.  4»} 


asaowadi  SB).  Abyssinia.  Africa,  12 
assett  (II  3»),    Queen  Cbarlotu's 

Island.  Canada,  73 
atsiti«8idl,  39).  Capetiolony,  A(r.,16 
BHulipalam 


(II,  H.  8 
(XIV, C 


Matsiijedl  40),   Japan, 
(II  401  Lapland. 


(IX.  I.  !•) 
!.,  82, 81  (XXI.  J.  l*\ 
6        (XX.       ) 

13     (XV.  a.  4) 

13  (XV.  H.  4) 
J5  (XV.  E.  6) 
7i       (XV,  E.  5) 

132 


Maulinain 
Maupiti'dl.  4 


si.,  Pac„  62       (XXI,  F 


72  (VIII.  O,  ID) 

M  (XIX,  J,  10) 

71  dV.  D,  10) 

114  av.  J.  S) 

82      (XXI,  K,  a*} 
37       (V.  C.  9) 

72  (III.  L,  8) 
(XXI.  E.  10) 
(IV,  D.  10) 

(IV.  H,  7) 
(VII,  1. 10*) 
(XVJU.  L.  7) 


(11.4 


Madras.  Ind., 
11,29).  Madras,  Irniia. 

(11,  20),  Ceylon,  India, 

Mandalay(11.30),  Burma,  India, 
Hacdapaaalai 

(II,  26),  Madras,  India. 
Wandaur(Man-    "  "■  " 


I.  31),      Indii 


S,71,81(XX1V.B.3) 

1         (XVII,  E,  lO: 

13       (VII!.  J,  2') 
1.,  72       (VIII.  L.  8) 

14S    (XVIII.  H.  b; 


Mazaffarnagur,     N.  W.  Provinces, 

India,  I 

Mazaclan  {II.  42),  Meiioo. 
MaziDo.  Nias,  East  Indies. 

Mbau  {Mbua} 

(11.42),  Fi]l  Islands.  Pac,  1 

Mbuln(IL42).       CapeCMlony,  Afr.,1 
Mliweni  (IL  42X     Zaoilbar  Coast, 

Mc'Kullo  (n.  48),  Abyssinia.  Afr.,      : 
Wedak  (II.  48),       Cent.  Provs,,  Ind.,  t 
Medinicen  {IL57>.  Transvaal.  Atr.. 
MedlDo.  Ueilco,  ! 

Uediuro,  Sabak,  Harsliall 

IsL,  Polynesia.    ' 
Meerm;(BeeMirat)N,  W.  Provinces, 

(II.  68).  India. 

Meikllla  ill.  SS),    Burma.  ; 

Meisei  (II,  S8|,      Tokyo,  Japan, 

{nTsB),  Madras,  India. 
Mela  Seitbali 

(11-  82),  Madras,  India,        ' 

Helbriurne,  Australia, 


(XXVI.  Q.  2)? 

(Vni.  J.  1) 
(XX.  D.  3) 
(XVllt.A.7') 


i(  the  Encyclope 


18,  72  (VIII.  I.  S) 
3         (XXIV.  B.   •) 
25       (XV.  J.  E) 

72       (XVU.  E.  11) 

11        (XVII.F.  11*) 
83,132 

.  corresponds  to  the 


dbyGoo<^lc 


MIBSIONART  STATIONS 


MISBIOHART  STATIOHB 


Helkttvii.  Cochin,  Indta. 

MellawldL  aS).    Egj-pt, 
HelDsttaii  (U.Bax  NeRapatam.  Ind, 


■"KS 

I'l  ill  64)       Madras. 


Mergaredja 
llessiiia 


Ar»tenttne  Rep., 
E.  Indies, 


(XVII.  C.  T) 

<IX.  F.  ID*) 
IXVlII.F.l6'> 


Mt.rt»iby  (Fort  Moresbj)  (II,  147), 
Horiah  (II.  147),    Wesl  Indies,  I 

MorLaro  (II.  147),  Bengal,  India,  1 
MariJ»(Il.  141).  CapoColony.Atr.  1 
Horiokadl  147),  Jsuan,  t 

Hortloch  lelauds 

(II.  [4Bn  Paciflc.  I 

Mose  Island,  Batmmas.W.  Ind., '. 
MDS«Ila  (II.  14B),  TransTaal,  ACr.,  1 
MoBsel    Bay 

(11. 14B|,  Cape  Colony,  Afr.,  7 

Algeria.  Africa,      i 


mhain  m  Ceylon. 
UUrapur  Beneal, 

MBtlafcahtla  •>-'■—. 


ndia. 


Bii  tied  Coll 
III  81) 

(Il.ioi),  B«ngat.  fodu, 

I  lull,    EastTurkey, 
01).         Tamaulipas, 


HillBbun;. 
Hlnas  Oerses 
(II.  101). 


Italy,  5,  IS 
Marshall  Islands. 

Paciac,  169 

Liberia,  Africa.  SS 


Mlzpali  (II, 


iporB(n.l04),N.  W.  F 
Africa, 


kssl.  Equal.  Afr.,  74 


Uoden 


S,  13 


(IX.  1. 7>) 

(VII.  F.  »} 

(Vll.  J.  IS") 

(VII,  C.  4) 
(XV,  a.  5*) 
(III.  H.  S) 

(XXVI.  J.  !•) 
(Ill,  M.  «•) 
(III.  M.  6*1 
(XV  III.  M. 7') 


Pacit)< 


main)  (11. 14S}.  Burma. 


Mphome  (II.  1»).  S.  Africao  Rep 
(Transvaall.A 
MpwapwalII.ISO).RyanM,  AWm 
Mudslunll.IM),  Madras.  India, 
Mudeii  (II.  150),  fiatal,  Africa, 
Muhlttiibere 

(II.  ISli),  Liberia.  Africa. 

Miiktmvika(II.lM},Coi>g;o.  Africa 
Hulki  (II.  lUi.  Madras.  India, 
Muhan  (II  1501,    Pu.,jab,  India, 

(11.151).  "*  Madras.  India. 
Muneeli  HI.  151),  Cenl.  Provs.,  H 
Mun^eu-liaiig 

III  1511,  China, 

Mural--" 
Murm 


Modim 

Mod  jovanioi'Mod'jo  -  ~ 

MofuBs  (II.  I'la),  '  Shcrbro.  Africa,  W      (V.'c.'aT  '"  ' 
Horadore(U. 113),  Morocco.  Barbary 

Slates.  Bll      (VI.  C.  3) 

Koitraliat(n.ll«),  Bengal.  India.  11       (VII.  Q.  T) 
Mofv   Mlrlm 

(II  113).  Brazil,  28       (IX.  0.  T) 

Uokil.  OrollneIsl„Pac.,  159     (XIX.  H.  4) 

Mnkiiea,  Algiers.  Atrics,  105      (VI.  O,  !■) 

Mohaka.  Nen  Zealand.  T3 

Molepololedl  ISSXTransTaal,  Afr,,  fl2       (IV.  H.  5) 

Moletse  (II.  iHfO,  Transiaal,  Afr.,  144 


iR(II.  1S«).  . 
sadl.li"    ■ 


(II. IS 


I.Ne« 


HUi 

a-' 

Mui 

Ml.    

HuzBtTarnag 

(II.  155), 
MuzaftarpuT 


rlB(II.lSS),N.  W.  Provinc 

.uiyalapad 

(IL  155),  Madrns.  India, 

(Mattra)  N.  W.  I'ruTltic 

^i.  India, 

155),  Cfeyio.i. 

— -  •'..  W.  Pmvinc 
India, 


(IV,  J.  8») 

(IV.  F.  II) 

«.  (IX.  I.  4») 

07  (VI.  F.  U) 

1  (XXV.  K.  0) 

51  (XIX,  J.  B) 

6a  (XVIII.  E.  3*) 

143  (XVII.  F.  fl") 

104  (X  L.  1) 

3.  71  (XXIV,  B.  5) 

13  (V.  D.  B) 

1,.  104  (XXVI,  J.  1) 

.,    13  (V.  E.  10) 

141  (XXVI.  K,  S) 


3  (X.  J.  9') 

as  (XV.  H.  31 

62  (XVIII.  D,  3) 

5.  IS  (XX.  F.  a*i 

13  (XXIt.  a.  6) 

n  (XVII,  E.  3*) 


slrBbadKn,155).BenEi 
Mynpuri  111.  155),  Bangi 
Mysore  (II.  ISO),   Myso 


, India. 
.  India. 


-rrf 


onastlrdLlM) 

.  European  Turkey, 

xilkV, 

Nagasaki.              Japan, 

onclovadl.m 

..Me.ico, 

(XX  K.W 

NBgerl.oiKn-15T).Mad™s,  In 

onRhyrdl,  laO: 

•.  Benzal.  India. 

(VII.  F.  4) 

KaEore.                 Madras.  In 

{IV,  L,  4*) 

Kagoya  (11.157).  Japan, 

13,aO,34(V,  C.B) 

""^.^U^t^K    Cent  Prov 

..nte  Allegra 

(n,  IS8I. 

Brazil. 

S8 

(IX.  J.  4-) 

NBldupeMa.           Ceni.Proin 

Monte  Christi 

San  Domingo, 

(U.  1«8). 

West  Indies. 

(XXVI,  G.  3) 

NsiuiraUn.l67).N,W  p™, 

Hoal«KO  Bay 

India, 

lu.  m. 

Montemoi^lo* 

Jamaica,  W.  Ind,. 

104 

(XXVI,  J.  1) 

Nakainura!            Japan] 

(11.  138). 

ss 

Nukatsii.               Japan, 

Monterey  (11.138).  Mexico, 

<xx:  F.  3) 

Nakhaleh,             Egypt. 

Montevideo<II.l!i9),Uniguay, 

<IX,  <i.  10) 

Nallapalll  (Malla- 
palfv).                 Cochin.  In, 

MoBtgomeiT 

(11-  IM). 

isaLS. 

141 

(XXVI,  K.  6*) 

Hanierlk.               Marshall  If 

(II  IS*), 

West  Indies, 

(XXVI,  J.  4) 

Namkynng  (Nan- 

Mooroo, 

Society  lsl,,Pac„ 

(XXI,  G,  8') 

hiunBrnII,16S>,mna, 

Moose  Factory. 
Moosh  a  I.  l»l. 

(XIV,  J,  5) 

Prifa?|'g'&.ln 

(XXV.  J.  4) 

(XIV,  0,0) 

III.  l^ffll. 

India. 

(Vlll,  J,  3) 

Momtummulla 

Nanking  dl.lM).  China. 

(U.  13B). 

Ceylon, 

SI 

(ViL  1,  la*) 

NaDlai  (II.  ISB),     China, 

HoraTlau  Bll) 

(IL  Iffl), 

Cape  Colony,  Afr. 

,141 

(IV.  D,  II') 

Naples.                "itair 

R0Ti;.-Tbe  tirnt  figures  Indicate 

vol.  and  page  ( 

<f  Clie  Encvcloprdia:  the  tliird 

Dumbors  in  Appendix  C;  ih»  last  ci 

rand-HctlnnofMap, 

13,  18,  38,  30  (XV.  C 


(XVILMO*) 
(XIX.  J.  5) 


81       (XVII.  D.  8*) 

W       (X,  J,  7) 
IS.  Si.  Sa  (X,  J.  6) 
1         (X  J,  8") 
30       (X,  K.  fl) 


,  77,  81,  103 


dbyGoot^lc 


HISmOHABT  STATIONS 


Narasaroonet  IKursarava. 

petiaKir  ISB),  Mftdra«.  India,  1,  3,  34  (XVII.  F.  1) 
Niii-owal  (II-  15»).  FuiJJab.  India.  72  (XXII.  E.  5) 
liai'dupeK  Mziim'n  DainlDions. 

(H.  IMj,  India.  HB      (XVII.  F.  3') 

Naraapur,  Madras,  India.        P!       (VIL  B.  lai 

Narsioichpur 

ill.  IM),  Madras.  India.        137     (VII.  E.  fl) 

Hasa  (11.  ISt),       Victoria  Nyadut, 

Africa,  re       (III.  K.  5) 

»»sik  (II.  159).       Boinl>ay,  India.      T!t,I4»  (VIII.  0. 11) 
N.isiraiHid  (Atymen- 

slngh,  (U.  158\  Rajputana,  India,  1(«      (VUI.  G.  4) 
NiuMii  (II.  199),    New  Pi-oTideiic?. 

West  Indies,      n.  Bl  (XXVI.  E.  1) 
Kaieia  (II,  1B9),     Victoria  Njania. 

•*-■—  74       (111.  K.  4) 


MISSIONABT  STATIONS 


Navapelta.  Jagurapad,  ind ,    35       (VII.  B.  i: 

Naiuloa  (II.  ICI  I,  Fif  Islands, 

Polynesia,  31        (XIX.  L.  10-) 


iXXVI.  J.  1) 

(XIV,  J.  71 
(XXVI.  J.  S* 

ixxyi^j.  I' 

,.v..  .™..vi....,iSl  TpBiiavani.  ifr.  '  14J 
New  Httnover 

(II.  188).  ^atal. , 

New  Herrnl.ut,     OnwoK 
Nbw  HBrrnhui      -  "■ 
.(II.  ni). 

New  Providence 

(II.  1711,  1 

New  RoCMrdam   i 

(H.  171), 
N-yoor  (II.  175).    1 


Ngomlie  (U.  I73|,  Codko,  ACrica, 
Ngu-cheng,  "'■'— 


83       (XVII.  D.  l: 

77,  BO  (X.  H.  »•) 
71       (III.  E  4) 


ChlDa. 


(X.  1,  8 


NRuna  (IL  175),     New  Hebrides, 

Faciflc,  ...  <a.i^.a.  11 

NlcobarI.<II.176l.  East  Indies.  115 

Kloomediadl.lTBl.AslttMlnor,  1  (XXV,  C.  3) 

Niigaiaitl.  17a),   Japan.  1.25  (XV.  H.  4> 

NinK-bai,  Ohina,  S5  IX,  I.  3*) 

Nia(c-lisla(II.17S),  China,  6$  iX.F.'lt 
Singkvf Oh  (NluR' 

kweh)  (IL  ITT),  China,  V6  (X.  J.  a) 
NluRpo  (It.  177),    China,      8,34,  65,  7j,  83  iX.  K.  B) 

NinjttaikdLlTr),  Chlrift,  73  (X.  J.  8) 

Ki^iiiODiiya,        Japan,  IB  (XV.  F.  5*t 

Klahiwo  (II.  177),  Japan.  13  iXV.  G.  5' 


Nononfi  (II.  179),  Gllberl  Islaujs, 

Paclflc. 
Nonparell(I1.179).BriciBb  Quianm 


NowBi>ng|,tI.te6),AGsani.  India,         3 
Hui,  Tokelau  isl.,  Pao.,  63 

Niikuretii,  Tukplaii  Igl ,  Pac.,  93 


(Vll.  J  IS")        Nuaal 


eihill,  161), Transvaal,  Afr.,      149     (IV.  J.  7*) 

<rtli(II.161).Jainaica,  W.Ind.,  141      <XXVI.J.]>) 

.iLhaMfllKCem,  Pi-ova.,  lud.,  51       (VIII.  G.«) 

"^    ""  1.  81, 148  (XVII.  F-  9) 


NeUoi'BllL  JB5),    Cej-lon,  India,         K  (VII.  1. 10} 

NsmbB,  Niger.  Africa,         73  (V.J,  lO*) 

Neinurodl.  1^).  Japun,  3  (XV.  K.  1) 

Ni^viaai  I6fl},      Leeward  Islanda, 

Wesc  Iiidies,        St  IXXVI.  J,  4) 

New  Bethlehem,  Jani^ca,  W.  Ind.,  141  (XX\1.  J.  ■•) 
New  Calabar 

(II.  167),  Niger.  Africa,         73  (V.  J.  10) 

Newcastle,  Natal,  Africa.         71  (IV,  L  8») 

NewCsrmel,         Jamaioa.  W.  Ind.,  HI  (XXVI.  J.  1) 


Niner,  Africa, 
1),  Madras,  India, 


Nlsky  (11. 1J7).   '  Virglii'l8l„W.Ind 

(xxvi.'i.a*) 

Niue(Savage'l.>. 

(11,  177),              Toi.Ba  lal.,  Pac, 

(XXl,  C.  91 

Mlutao                    Tokelaulel.,  Pac 

,63 

(XXI.  B.  7-) 

Onzalia 

Nfcmo  (IL  17B),     Java,  E.  Indies, 

(XVlII.F,10> 

Oroomiali  (Unn 

a) 

(n   203) 

Persia. 

(11,  m*  '         China, 

{X.  I.  9) 

Nev,-  Zealand, 

N.Ulei'.                 W^'fieo, 

(XX.  C.  I'.l 

0~ak'a(ll  3DS| 

Japan.  1.15, 31).  »■ 

Hoinbrede  Dloa,  Meiieo, 

(XX.  E.  a-) 

Oskarsburg, 

NotBl,  Africa, 

NoiiKbali,              Assam,  India. 

89 

(XXIV.  A.  1') 

Oskarshamu, 

SB--den. 

(XXIV,  A.  i;) 

Osomar*, 

Upper  Niirer,  At 

Ota. 

Toniba,  Africa, 

N.'iigkyllem 

OUki  (11.  304), 

(II  J79),              Assam,  India, 

(XXIV,  A,  1») 

OUni  (II.  304  . 

Ja^an. 

(XXIV.A.l*) 

Otlerbeln. 

aherbmDistrl«, 

"sri:""    A„„.i..,.. 

Africa, 

89 

(XXIV.  A.  I'l 

Germany, 

KoTE,— Tlie  flrst  Qgurns  Indicate 

ol.  and  page  ol 

the  Eucyctopedi 

:  the  (bird  colutQ 

numbers  in  Appendli  C ;  the  last  ci 

lum 

and  section  of  Hap. 

XIX.  J,  8») 
(V.  E.  lO*) 


Odr-OndollI.19ll,Yoniba, . 
OdoiigadI  191)  Hererolai 
Odumasedl  191)  Gold  Cos: 
Oehriniten  Wurteml 

Ogbomosbaw 

(11.194  ^oruba  . 

Ofbonoma  Niger  W 

nila  rTT     1091  .Innnn 


ika  tn.  193),    Niger.  Africa.  7^ 

.■Mliure.  Oeimany.  13 

-town.  Calabar,  Africa,  104 

land,  Afr..  145 

la  E.  Ind.,  HB 

'doiiKB).  "  Ovam ho,  Africa,  138 

Ongole  (IT.  193),    Madras,  India.  3 

Onlap.  Morilock  I.,  Pac.,  169 

Onitslia  dl  IBS)    Niger.  W.  Africa,  73 

Ouoaloa  Gilbert  Isl..  Pac,  62 

Oni  mabo  Gold  Coasl, 

West  Africa.  81 

Oode]poredI193)ItBgpu(aua,  Ind.,  101 
Oodoopitty 

(II  IMS)  Ceylon,  1 


Hit 

XXIV 

Vi 

XIX.  t 

6) 

IX.  1.1 

*} 

XXIV 

XXI.  1 

7*1 

[IV.  C.  4'> 

IV.  B.  4) 

V.  J.  10) 


,ni,  D.  10) 

:VI1.  A.  13) 

:xix.  o.  5») 

■".  J.  9) 
IX  L.  7) 

.G.  9*) 


,XXV.  1.  B> 
IX.  F.  13») 


[XIX.  J.  1(C) 
:XVII.  F.  7^ 


XX.G.  B) 

JXi 

ULB. 

a> 

V 

M 

miAi^ 


HISSIONABT  STATIONS 


MISSIONART   STATIONB 


OtyibaiiKO.             I  enroLand.  Afr 

145 

(IV.  D.  3) 

Peshawar  (Il.m).  Punjab,  India. 

72 

(XXII.  B.  8) 

Petchaburee 

(IV.  C.  i) 

(XXIV.  C.  6) 

Petekajaii, 

Java.' E,  Indies. 

(XVIII.  F.  JOJ 

Petersburg 

''trariSi'A^ri™" 

Oua  (II.  SW),         Poiiape.  Pacific, 

(XIX.  "h.  1} 

(II.  a»). 

(IV.  I.  10) 

FhilippopoliB 

(II.  aHl,              Cape  ColoDv.  Afr 
Oullng,                   Ba»utoliind(Orfli 

(IV.  F.  lOj 

(11.  SSB). 

Bulgaria. 

1 

(XI.  G.  61 

ioFree 

Phokoaue, 

Orange  Free  Stati 

!Ki"L'\., 

(iV.  H.  8') 

Oivalou.                 Fiji  Islands.  Fa'c' 

82 

(11. 2af). 

Natal,  AfHca. 

loa 

(IV.  J.  8) 

Ore,                       Asaba,  Upper 

Plualap  (II.  338) 

Caroline  Islands, 

NiKer.  Africa, 

■n 

(V.  J.  o-) 

Paciflc, 

169 

3.72 

FindDadaoKha 

.Punjab,  India, 

Paarl,                     Cape  CuloDv,  Afr 

(IV,  b,  10') 

(IV.  J.  9) 

PinetoHndt  saS 

Italy, 
,  Natal,  Africa, 

71 

(tV.  J.  8') 

Pachamba,            Beogal,  India, 
Pachuca.                MeiTco. 

103 

(VII,  p.  5-) 

Fine  Nang. 

China. 

T2 

(X.  J.  8*) 

IS 

(XX.  F.  4) 

Pudr"^olli*(ll.H»X  I^dras.  India^  ' 

pintol. 

Java.  East  Indies 

(XVIli.  F.  10«) 

(vi*i"E,?0)* 

"gisr' 

(XVIU.B.T*) 

Bengal.  India. 

78 

(VII.  F.  B) 

Pakhoi  (U.  OB),    China. 

TS 

(X,  G,  lOi 

Piraoloabo, 

BraSl. 

(IX.  H.  8') 

Pakur.                   BeiiKat,  India, 

(VII.  G.  5) 

Pirara. 

British  Guiana. 

Palabal]il(II.S>»).Cut«o.  AfriuB, 

S!.£?.:., 

South  America 

(IX.  F.  2*) 

Cape  Colony  (Kaf- 

fraria).  Africa. 

103 

(IV.  H.  10) 

(I!.  303).              Madras.  India. 

Ti 

(XVII  E,  U*) 

Pltcaim, 

170 

iXSI.  L,  10) 

PalsDi  {Palnil.       Madras.  India. 

90 

(X.  K.  S) 

PalRbat  (II.  -XH).  Madras.  India. 
PalR.                      Bherbro,  Africa, 

Pitboragarh 

(V.  c,V) 

(iiaaSr 

b.dia,            ™ 

mil,  K,  1) 

PalmurtP«lmoor}N.  W.  Provinces, 

Hevna, 

Bulgaria, 

13 

(XI.  G.  5) 

(11.306).                 India. 

3 

ixvii,  E.  a) 

Poelo, 

Sumatra,  E.  Ind. 

156 

(XVIIl.  B,  7) 

Pambandl.aoa).  Madras.  India, 

(IVIl,E.lO') 

Panaguriatale,       Bulearia. 

Paii^ur.                N,  ft.  Pro.incea 

(II.  aao), 

Ceylon. 

(Vll,  I,  10*) 

India. 

13 

(VIII,  K,  3*) 

Pokio(Pak-hoi) 

South  Cliina, 

(X.  0.  101 

Pauchnani,            Bombay.  India. 

aVIl.  A.  2) 

Transvaal.  Afr., 

81 

IIV.  1.  S*) 

(XVII,  B.  3) 

(IV,  I.  9*) 

Panditerhw 

Ponape(II-!31J 

(XIX.  H.  4) 

(II.  206).              Ceylon. 

(vn.  I,  loi 

Porto  Kico." 

Pangsloan(II,S08),SumBi,ra.  E.  Ind 

14B 

(XVIH-  B.  7) 

West  Indies, 

60 

(XXVI.  I.  3) 

'afar-'  »,.., 

(X.  I  3') 

Polwo  Adongo 

Guinea,  Africa, 

13 

(III.  C.  B*) 

Pbdk  koh<U.30S).  Borneo.  E.  Indies.  145 

(XXII.  F.  a«) 

P»nEala(II.  206),  Bombay,  India. 

itife 

Poona  ill.  m. 

Bombay.  India, 

a 

I    73.   77,    101 

Panneivil«l(U.i«WI,Madras.  India, 

78 

(XVll.A.  1) 

Pannikulam 

(11.206).              Hadraa,  India, 

(XVIl,  E.  16) 

(Punainalli), 

Madras,  Ina.a, 

(XVII.  F.  7*> 

Pancjuniapitu 

(XVII.  F.  9) 

(U.  206).              Sumatra,  K  Ind 

14S 

Porto  Alegre, 

Brazil,  " 

(IX.  O.  9) 

Paotura,                 Ceylon, 

ssj-:?'" 

Poicau- Prince 

Panuco.                  Meiico, 

» 

(11,  231). 

Haiti.  W.  Ind., 

14,  20  (XXVI.  G.  3> 

Paoning  (C.  a06).  China, 

66 

(X,  F.  6) 

Port  Blair. 

Andaman  Island 

East  Indies, 

71 

Australia. 

Port  Douglaa, 

Australia, 

Pao-tiOB-tudl.aWi.Clitni, 

a!  1.3) 

Fort  Elisabeth. 

Cape  Colony.  Afr 

63 

(tV.  H.  10) 

Papiti  (II.  208).      Taliiti,  Society  I 

16S 

(XXI.  a,  B) 

Port  I^kka  (or 

Sierra  Leone. 

Para,                      Brazil. 

(IX,  H.  4)' 

Lokkoh)lII.282).    AfHca. 

TS 

(ZVIt,  F.  ?■) 

Fori  Louis(II,23!;i, Mauritius  iBland. 

(IX,  J,  3) 

Jamaica,  W.  lud 

(XXVI.  K.  1) 

Pareycbaley,         Madraa.  India, 

62 

(xvu.  u.  11) 

Port  Hornby 

3,88 

81.  Sll 

(ILSSai, 

New  Guinea, 

OS 

(XVIII.  F.  3> 

Parral  (IL  aOB>      Meiieo,' 
Parraa  (11.20ft).     Meijco, 

1 

(XX,  D.  21 

Port  Sollelh, 

Cape  Colony,  Air 

(IV.  C.  8) 

Punjab.  India.  36  (XXIL  E 
ra8umaiaiiu,*iO),Maaras.  Ind'-  "  -"■■'  - 
Palagone«(H,210),Argen'      - 


atTrinidad,        rr,104(XXVI,  : 
.mey.  Africa,  loi     (V,  I.  9) 


Pattambakam,      M 
Payeandu,  U 

Pea  Ridge  (Pea 

BadJa](II,3m.  Si 
Feelton,  K 

Pegu.  B 

PerBu-C 
Pekyi, 
Peking 
Pella. 


Pratme  (II.  2331,    Austria, 
Praslin.  Mauritiu 

Pretoria  (II.  2S8I,  S,  ACrice 
(Transi 
■s  Aliiert,       Canada, 


kattat  (Pudu 

ta  III  ^1)    Madras    India, 
la  (II  Mil      Hexho 
loViceo        Mexico 


a,  TT       (IX  F.  S 

71.144av.l.7) 
1.526 


European  Turkey.  1         (XI,  E,  7 
Femambnco 
(II.  8171.  Braiil.  B,  28,  73  (IX,  J.  SJ 

Non,— The  first  flgurei  Indicate  tl 


nln  Appeniliz  Ci  t 


in  ghons  number . 


Punindle.  South  Australia,     149 

the  BnGTClopedia;  the  third 
— '  — jtfon  of  Ma- 


;XXVI,  K,  8') 

XVUI,  G,  10) 
,XX,  I,  4) 
XXIV,  A.  4> 


XXVI.  H.  3) 
[IV.  1. 7^ 


col.hincorrespondg.(j5Qt^|^ 


MIS5I0HART   STATIONS 

Furl  (II.  2SS).  Bengal,  India,  7i 

PuriiliH{Il.  tW3),  Beneal.  laaia,  I 

PuUiiamputhur,  Madriis.  India.  Ti 

Puilalam.  Ceylon.  India, 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


(VII.  F.  9' 

(vn,  F.  6, 

(XVII.  F. 


111.  )m}.  Natal 

RodoBlo  III.  aSB),  Turli. 


>a,  Canada,  73 


Man..__. 

Quebn*.  Canada. 

QueetiBtown,         Cape  Colony  (Kat- 

frarla),  Africa,   Jl 
Qurretaro  (II.9M),  MbiIci^  13 

Quvlta  <U.  Mi).  Punjab.  India,  7i 
Quilkrta(U.S64l,  Chile,  M 

Quilon  (IL  SM),  Travancore,  Ind.,  68 
guitcalll.  ^IGlj,  Gold  Coast,  Afr.,  147 
Quop  (II.  2MJ,       Borneo,  E.  Indies,  71 


Neiv  Hebridea, 

Rabai  (see  Kiau- 

Radhapura'm.     '  Madras.  India, 
ftagharapuram 

111.  ^1.  Madras,  India, 

Rahuri  (II.  264),    Bombay,  India, 
Raiatea  (II.  :!64l.  Society  iRlands, 


(IV.  H.  9) 
(XX.  F.  5} 
(XXII.  B.  B») 
(IX.  L>.  Vi 
(XVII.  D.  U) 
(V,  O.  9*) 
(XVUI.  F.  7) 

170     (XIX.  J.  9') 


RaiBi 


Paciflc, 


Ralpiir.  Cent.  Prova.,  Ind.,  83 

Eajam  abend  ri  (Eaia- 

ntundry){[l.itil),  Madras,  India.  39 
Rajaslnramanga- 

lamXlI.  »4),  Madras.  India.  71 
Rajkot  (11.  3651,  Bombay,  India,  109, 
RaKaanga,  Maiiihilii  Islands, 


71  (XVU.B.I) 
(XXI.  Q.  fl) 
(VII.  B.  3) 


PaciH. 

iifthl'll.  B«B),    Labri 
nahdl.  lifiS),    Rami 
Cer 
nahvuck 


(VII.  I 

(VII.  B.  IS) 

(XVII,  E.  10*) 
i35  (Via.  D,  9) 

(XXI.  E.  7) 

(XIV.  K.  4} 


(U.  aflS),  (Transvai 

(II.  £l|,  Madras.  Id 

Ramnad  (II. 365),  Madras.  Ii 
Barnport  House,  Canada, 


RaogooD  {II.  seS),  Bunii 

Hanfgani  (Ranl- 

(CBndag1ii(II.afl6),BenE. 
BaaikheKILSue).  N.  W 


Ratlaii    B 

Ra«a'l        di  "^ 

(11.  SO-  I  la,        24 

Kediva  k  y 

Ketfton,  New  &aland,         83 

Regenlstown,  Sierra  Leone,  Afr,,^ 
Rehobotb(II,£74>,Namaqna]aDd, 

AfHca.  145 

Reureu.  New  Zealand,  U9 

Reynoea,  Hex  loo.  IG 

Rholuk,  N.  W.  ProTlDces, 

India.  71 

RIbe  (11.  3841,  Masailand.  E.Afr..  BS 
iUelimond(ir.284XCapeColony,Atr..  71 
Ricbmand(II.3Sl).New  Zealand,  83 

Bietfontein (Relt  " '--' 


(XVII,  T.  4> 
(XIV. 'a  .V) 


,  3,13,71, I43(XXIV.B,5; 


(VIL  C.  8) 

(XXI.  E.  101 
(XVIII.  L.  7> 
(VIII.  O,  7) 
(XVII.  A.  S) 


foQteln  (II,  a 
Jmbee, 
;inKlii. 
;loClaro 


(II.  a«), 

RiwaH, 
Robertson 


Afrii 


0,  ACriea,     ST 


(?ape(;olonv,  Afr, 
N.w.  Provinces, 


44  (IV.  E.  11) 
(VIII.  I.  3) 


Rosario  (It.  397),  Ai 


Orlqualand.  Afr.,  141      (IV.  a.  7') 

Moluccas,  E.  Ind.,  (XVULILIO*) 

Italy,  S,  13,  77,  78,  81, 103,  611.  Glfl 


Slern 


RolODia,  New  Zealand,         73 

Rotterdam,  Hollanij,  &n 

Botll,  Timor  lal.,  E.  Ind.,  IXVIII.K.  11) 

RolumaIaI,(ll.3971.Pacl(lc,  81        (XIX.  L.  91 

Hoy  Bareilly  (see  Rai  Bareli) 

Ruatsn  III.  3Sej,    Honduras,  Central 

America,  81        (XXVI.  C.  4) 

RubaEa.  ISast.  Equat.  Afr.,  ;i;       (Ul.  K.  4) 

Boipuki,  NewZSland,  147 

Ruk,  Carolinelsl..  Pan.,  1         (XIS.  a.  4) 

Rurki  (Riirkee),    Punjab,  India,         18,  71  |V1I1,  J.  1) 


RU3» 


laelkoD. 


burg. 


Bengal,  India.         79       (VIL  E.  9) 
(Transvaal).Afr„  149     (IV.  I.  6) 


im.,    141  (IX.  J.  a-) 

im.,    141  (IX.  J.  3) 

IS  (XI.  H.  4) 

"west  Indies,       81  (XXVI.  J.  31 

unjab,  India,        24  (XXII.  G.  6) 

larfras,  India,        143  (XVIL  F.  7) 

Safed  (II.  300).      Syria,  511  (XXV.  H.  8) 

" Japan,  78  (XV.  D.  6) 

_-„—.„ .Burma.  3  (XXIV.  B.  8) 

Sa^lla,  Nyassa.  E.  Atrlca,  72  (III,  M.  S) 


Ru»Cen-Werk 

(II.  3001.  Su 

Rusiehuk  (Boust- 

chouk).  Bi 

Sabathu  (II.  300|, 

Safed 
Saga, 
Sagal 


It  Alban 


III.  3 
Saint  / 

(II.  3 

Saint  ^_„ 

Saint  Augustine,  Zuiulaua,  AI 
Saint  Barnabas    Norfolk  Isl.. 

(II,  301X  Pacific, 


(VIII.  1. 1) 


(11,3011.  Westlm 

Saint  EuBtache 
111.301),  Dutch  W 


Indie 


Saint  Kltta 

lopher)  (II.  301),  West  Indies, 
Saint  Louls(II.S01).SeueEal,  Af  i 


I.  301), 


115,141(XIVI.  LSI 

.   81       aXVI.  J.  3) 

71 

115. 141  (XXVI.  l.S) 

adrarla,  S.  Air.,  7!        (IV.  1. 10) 

ntlgua,  W.  Ind.,  HI      (XXVI,  J.  SI 

DSta  Biva. 

West  Indies.       34       (XXVI  C. «) 

141  (XXVI.  J,  S) 


(V.I 
IXXVI.  J.  5) 


Saint  Ml 
Saint  Haiy- 


1,  73       (IV. 
,  n        (IV.  I. 


WesHndies,       SI  (XXVL  J.  8) 

Oambia,  Africa,      81  (V.  B.  S) 

(II,  301).  Kaffrarla,  Africa,  73  (IV.  I.  ]IW 

alut  Paul  de 

Loanda(lI.301).Loanda,W.  Afr.,  13  (III.  C.  7) 
aint  PaaPs 

III.  302),  Zululand.  Africa,   30,  71  <IV.  K.  8) 

aiot  Peter's 

(11.3031,  CapaColony,Afr.,71  (IV.  1. 10) 

(11.  303),  Virgin  1bI.,W,  Ind..  141  (XXVL  I.  3) 

(II.  303),  Madras,  India,        7!  (XVII.  F.  8) 

aim  Vincent      Windward  Isl., 

(II.  303(,  West  Indies,         71  (XX VI.  J.  5) 

85,  50  (XV.  I.  51 

,  18  (XV,  1,3) 

_ 3031,      Madras,  India,        83,  71  (XVII.  K.  g) 

S(^m(IL308).      Snrinam.S.  Aid..   141  (tX.1. 1) 
Salem   (New 

Hope)  (II.  308).  Jamaica,  W.  Ind.,  141  (XXVI.  I.  li 

ftalmasdl.  903).    Peraia.  24  (XXIII.  B.  I*) 

Salonica  (II,  303),  European  Turkey,  38  (XI.  F.  8) 


'  and  BectiOQ  of  Map. 


correBppmk  to  Um       I 


MISSIONART    STATIONS 


MISSIONARY    STATIONS 


Solll.^l.,.   &?• 

T3 

(XXV.  0,  9) 

8hldiuoka(II.3a81,  Japan, 

SO 

(XV.H.B) 

IIX.  F-  9) 

Shili-chiawnK,      Olilna. 

.,I4S 

IIV.  F,  9> 

(SJL  F.  i) 

1 

(X.  I.  3*) 

IHJ 

IXVU.  F,  6) 
(XVIll.0.10) 

Shiiloug  111.  328).  Assain,  India, 
Shlloli  iSilol,         CapeColony,  Afr. 
Shin.oga  (II.  388).  Mysore.  India, 

89 

IXXIV  A.  2) 

"J,-,J-»'     , 

(XVU.  C-  6) 

buiporel  ill.  au«>.Cent.  Profs.,  lad. 
SamoW  (II.  a«),  Bulgaria, 

.,;s 

(VII.  E.  8) 

(XI.  V.  B) 

Slitnii^''              jf^n' 

"ll^-  P-.*' 

Bamplt,                  Borneo,  E,  Indies, 

(xvni  o.  9) 

13 

'■^7.- }  s' 

8am5oon(U.a09),Tutker, 

I 

(XXV.  G.  3) 

(XV  I.  6» 

Sliiu-kwan(U.881),i:hiua, 

X.  H  »•) 

111  S»).              Madras,  India. 

(Vll.  C.  IS) 

Shirakawa,            Japan, 

XV.    .4> 

E^  AtiConio,         Ueiico  (Texas;, 

(XX  F,  11 

ShUaya.                 Japan. 

XV.    .6^ 

San  BuenaienCura.  Meilca, 

IXX.  F,  S) 

Shobara,                Japan, 

giVJ, 

XV.  F.  si 

Sbolapur  (11.  S3I),  Dombay.  IndK 

San  I>..mineo,       HalLi,'w.  Indies, 
Saudowar  |II.310),Buriiia. 

ixxvi  H.a) 

Shouai(li.331),      Japan, 

IXV.   .S") 

(XXIV.  A.  4) 

Shoehoug,              Bei-huan  aland 

(Transvaal).  Afr. 

.,68 

(IV.  H.  4) 

^11.^810^'"'°      Trinidad. 

$1,11) 

llXXVl.  K.  fl) 

Shveir,                  Syria, 
Sliweygy  in  (II .  831  ).fiu  I'liin. 

103 

tXXV.  0.  9*) 

Saiigl-Beaar,         SangI  Isl,.  E.ltid.. 

.XVllI,  L.  6) 

IXXIV,  B.  5) 

Sangil  (II.  310),      Bonitwy,  India, 

(SVII.  C.  3) 

Slininla.                  Bulgaria, 

IVIII.  K.  T) 

Hial  kot(  Seal  k.  Pie) ,  I'll  1 1  jail.  India, 

Sti.K 

lUXXII.  E.  5) 

(11.  B,  2") 

Siboguill.  33Si,      Sumatra.  E.  Ind., 

,  MS 

ixvin.  A.T) 

15 

(XX.  E.  3. 

KibsagaMll.  33«),  Aiiraiii,  India, 

3 

IXXIV.  A,  1) 

15,  34  (XX- F.  4) 

Sidanabaraiu,       Madras.  India. 

(XVII.  F.  8) 

San  Miguel  del 

Sidon  (Saida) 

Mezqililal,          Mexico. 

(XX.  E.  a*) 

III.  33Ti.              Syria, 

24 

(XXV.  G.  81 

San  Pedro,             Honduras,  Cen- 

Sigouipiilan 

81 

(XXVI.  B.  4*) 

III.  397),              Sumatra,  E.  Ind.. 

,145 

(XVIIl,  B.  7> 

SlgonglZigon'l,    Burma. 

(XXlV.U.B'l 

(11.  310),                 We*l  iTidies, 

(XXVI.  F,  2) 

Sihcliaii,                China. 

^(11.1w^"_^      ^Mrli^T^"' 

(III.  C.  8> 

Sliann.                   Baugi  Isl,  E.Ind. 

Silo  (Siilloh) 

,110 

(XVIU.  L.  t, 

(11. 310),              Spain, 

1 

HI.  337),              CapeColonv.Afr. 

(IV.  E.  10*) 

BilOHiii.                  Mmlias,  India, 

'  11^311),              Braiii. 

(IX.  H.  7*) 

|1V.  I.  8) 
7|XX1I.«S,  fl) 

SaulB   Isabel        Fernando  Po, 

Hmla  (11.8371,       Punjab,  India, 

78,7 

(11,3111,                 West  Africa, 

(111.  A,  2) 

Simorangklr 

Bauta  Rosalia,       Mexico, 

III.  3.1:1,              Siiiiialra.  E.  Ind.. 

IXVIII.  A.  t) 

Sl-ngan  (U.  Satl).    Cliina, 

W 

Baatiago(U.  3ll),Cbili, 

24,  T3  llX,  D.  9) 

.ji.aoixxiv.D.ii) 

Santl^r,'              B^ugai.  India. 

(VII  G.  S) 

iSs^rsr""-"- 

.,  I4<> 

IVIII  H.4») 

Bantos,                   Braiil, 

<1X.  H.  8> 

65 

IX.  II.  4> 

San  Ui  (11.  3111,     China, 

84,  81  (X.  H.  10) 

Siunoris  III.  8391,  %ypt. 

20 

HI.  E.  8) 

BaoPaulo(I1.313),  Brazil, 

15, 24. 13  (IX.  H.  8) 

Sinoe(CreeiivHie 

BaraHak,                Borneo.  E,  Ind,. 

(XVIII.  F.  7) 

111,839).              Liberia.  Africa. 

13,20,aj(\'.  E  m 

Sarepta  (D.  3I»).  CapeColouj,  Afr. 

IIV.D,  10) 

8ioke(ll.839K      China. 

IX.  J.  9*) 

Sarala.                   Ca!iada, 

'so.  i 

ri(XiV.J.  7) 

Blplr<ik(ll.3S9)     Sumatra.  E.  Ind., 
eipoholwi  ill.S^l.Suinatru,  E.  Ind., 

14K 

IXVIII.  B.  7) 

Saron  111.  313),      Cape  Colony,  Afr. 

(IV.  D.  10) 

145 

(XVm.  B.  6) 

Saron  (U.  S13l,       Trans.aal.  Afr., 

'hb 

(IV.  I.  »j 

Satara  (II.  318),      Bombay,  India, 
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APPENDIX  E. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

1.    SOCIETIES. 


Thx  preparation  of  the  sUlistica  has  been  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  part  of  the  work  of  this 
EncyclopiBdia.  Many  times  the  editor  Uns  been  upon  the  point  of  giving  lliem  up.  Yet  that 
seemed  impossible,  and  lie  bas  done  tlie  best  lie  could.  If  he  has  failed  to  fairly  represent  the 
work  of  the  societies,  be  must  crave  their  kiudly  judgment.  When  the  Encyclopfedia  was  com- 
menced, blanks  were  sent  to  every  mission  slntlou  asking  for  statistics  of  its  work,  A  large 
number  of  answers  were  received,  but  the  immense  maiorily  failed  entirely  to  respond.  Then 
when  a  comparison  was  made  between  these  and  the  published  reporls  of  tlie  societies,  nut  a  few 
discrepancies  appeared,  due  chieltj.  as  was  evident,  [o  different  dales  and  methods  of  sUitement. 
The  published  reports  themselves  presented  dit&culties  that  seemed  insuperable.  To  quote  the 
laneua^  of  the  editor  of  the  "Missionary  Herald  "  (A.  B.  C.  F.  M.).  in  the  Almanac  for  1891. 
"  Missionary  organizations  make  their  statistical  reports  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  some  of  them 
making  no  detailed  reports  at  all.  For  instance,  many  make  no  report  of  the  wives  of  mission- 
aries; some  report  only  ordained  men ;  many  count  adherents  as  converts;  others  make  no  report 
of  stations  occupied:  some  include  in  contributions  the  amount  given  at  mission  stations.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  no  exact  summary  is  possible."  Still,  aided  by  the  kind  replies  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  different  societies  to  the  questions  sent  to  them,  the  following  tables  have  been 
prepared,  and  are  presented  as  the  best  that  the  editor  can  do  under  the  cireumstances. 

The  tables  are  arranged  in  three  parts :  I.  By  societies,  giving  the  work  in  each  country. 
These  are  derived  in  almost  every  case  from  the  published  reports.  II.  By  countries,  giving  the 
work  of  the  different  societies.  These  are  collated  from  the  preceding  table.  Ill,  A  general 
flumroary,  based  chiefly  upon  blanks  filled  out  in  the  offices  of  the  societies. 
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Seventh  Day  Baptist. . . 
Qerman  BBptist 


:,uth.  Oen  Synod. . . 
Luth,  Gen.  Coun... 


Tsn.  AnBOClaCiOD 


3II.4S0 

so!ooo 


841 
58 

n.a47 

315.775 

'SS-'f 

33,175 

1 

1,99« 

mk 

s.m 

a,3oo 

486,74S 

sso.esi 

342, seo 

3,038 

t  Fmm  all  adbereDls. 
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BTATI8TI0AL  TABLEB 


OENBRAL  BUMMABT. 


i 

MlBBIOS 

1. 

AR1C9. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K 

■5* 

i 

SoCIRtCB. 

1 

i 

1 

6. 

i 

I' 

"E 

! 

' 

o 

1 

s^ 

1 

s 

1 

1^ 

! 

1 

1 

AMERICA. 
United  Statka^ 


l.A.B.C,r.M 

1058 

!« 

'• 

! 

153 
f 

'a 

5 
39 

1 

^^ 

isai 

138.'l»S 
131 

■  3^666 

'■I 

301 

i.ew 

IS 

601 
a,  999 

a,7ii 

4.!1M 
18 

653 
l.TS 

S,40) 
1.15( 

48: 

138 

f 

a 

B.03T 

% 

■fis 

iiSSSSS^S,*"::.:::::::::::::; 

i 

Ilf 

10 

i 

80 

lei 

■■: 

i 

■«. 

i.6ai 

B5 
Mt 

1 
1 

s: 

431 
41 

"ix, 

sa 

61 

11 

2W 
SI 

ai 
11 

13. 

16.  M.  E.  Ch.  (Soulhi 

371 

■a 

"28 

a 

ST. 
■■56 

"'"to 

aBerfl«inan  

M.  Pres.  Oh.  (Korth) 

1 

^ 

1 

IK 
li 

id 

40 

S4,B15 

K.  Ref.  Pree.  (Co<en»DMB') 

88.  Pre*.  Ch,  (South)    ,.   

1,20! 

84.  Et.  LutberanSynod 

'ill  il 

^■^ 

M.  For.  Chrie,  MLffl.  9oc 

.; 

"i 

~ 

m 

42.  Sevanth  Day  Adventlau 

lOtt 

1«» 

8.347 

3,773 

3293 

S87,8ea 

33,i»8 

IBT 

iwr 

MIS 

140.170 

18 
130 

1 

2 

i 

i 

,S! 

1 

la 

578'      1 

7i;    1 

."^ 

St 

•3.7B0 

,,.. 

l« 

52 

6 

" 

" 

388 

1.1 

99 

7,885 

■■"•i  ■ 

as 

101 
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Con- 

S'Hon". 

CoomTB 

i"e°a 

cSSf 

,IZ 

Eipendl- 

J^ 

"ine"' 

b«r. 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 
England. 


IS 

825.195 

S8;371 
3^500 
639,630 

3.585 
17.695 

17,500 

89,880 

'i:69 

'.r 

.76 

13.955 

li 
'•IS 

86,080 

399,'849 
43,713 
3500 
635^35 

ss:58i 

4^574 
S0:450 

S.8TB 

H 

Xm^^.'^.r^r:::::.::: 

'T,0» 

•10,076 

8.M 

Uiiivaraities  Hiu.  Cent.  Africa. 

■1.KIC 

1,^ 

1S:SS! 

■tz 

IS 

iai,!i«e 

zs 

B-^ 

Unlt«d  Mtth.  Free  Cburcbes 

ffil 

WelBh^CaHn^atic^^ 

,i 

''a? 

134,239 

isoiooo 

87,768 

loiU 

1.32 

83,990 
10,270 

a.ooo 

6,000 

'a,  IK 

..,« 

afl.S5B 

988,591 

4,142,498 

__. 

3,418,977 

610,568 

Scotland. 

10, 

Si°f»r.,'lSSkl,a:::::- 

•1 

587,954 

3.15,000 

4:878 

4:895 

.19 
.6t 

lioi 

1.05 

'W 

478,585 
4,851 

45,734 

I1.6T 

58:850 

■*• 

3,oiai 

1.117,588 

714,440 

800,066 

187,708 

Ireland. 

109.  Pres.  Ch.  ol  IreUna  • 

638 

554     m^ 

78,868 

" 

65,987 

..„ 

Sl.S. 

COl 

(TINBNTAL  E 
Denuase. 

UROPB. 

19,688 
1*876' 

aloTS 

11; 

Indian  Home  MiBH 

67 

M 

31.508 

79,343 

67 

NoETfAT. 

IS 

M1S8.  Soc 

'100,000 

190,000 

100.000 

90.000 

)  Sobool  feei 

""• 

"Inc. 
tFro 

Mostottbe 

"Ifnoludin 
churoheeof 

hom 
IrelBD 

Exclusive  0 
d  unite  in  ti 

(Mliooltee. 
>eir  rorelgn 

uinkia 
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^ 

MlSSlOK- 

Native 

S; 

? 

1 

1 

1 

g 

a 

SOCTCTIES. 

% 

£.1^ 

'n 

ff 

s 

, 

5 

^ 

^ 

P 

11 

' 

I 

£ 

6 

1 

li 

A 

1 

j^ 

1^ 

1 

1 

X 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 
Enolakd. 


Chria.Vemac.  Ed.  Soe 

i»ai 

"1 

491 

«8b; 

1 

1 

1 

sa 

8 

tai4 

1 

IS 

1 

5.99C 
■■■» 

3» 

68,B(K 

■4»;oi6 

"m 

»i 

'1 

l!86! 
3,603 

sIbi* 

■■■536 
li36i 

i 

33 

85 

3,B»4 

21: 

^; 

BOO 
1777 

1 

M 



'101 

S5' 

■  88 
•48 

"is 

43 

Ti 
1* 

•■s; 

?[ 

North  Africa  Miss 

7! 

UnUereiiies  »tea.  Ctmt.  Africa 

11,000 

:• 

:« 

S 

Weal^Mi  Methodist 

WB'wPcSJintelTo '■  '""■  ^*" 

li 

i 

H 

^ 

'1 

'i* 

6S% 

1! 

"S 

2  915 

2      S 

8.944 

1008 

a30,3B9 

7,377 

01  Cb  of  Scotland  (Eisl»b) 

SSI 

\ 

as 

88 

^ 

168 

600 

4K 

4S 

,1 

14,8B! 

'1 

3 

i 

ST 

8  341 

498 

m 

»|,„ 

93 

1,375 

35,534 

8,6,6 

e 

,,«4 

6« 

109.  Pre*.  Ch.o(  Ireland* 


-IHH'I-H  'I  "1 IH  H  H  '1 IH' 


CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 
Denmark. 


■1 

• 

; 

. 

,! 

fl.OtI 

..-^'". 

i 

.^. 

^ 

.. 

" 

e 

' 

,u 

1. 

fl,OT8 

W? 

40 

5 

•; 

." 

'I 

'IflOO 

>» 

■•■isj- 

8 

80 

„. 

""■?SV 

1.000 

"• 

4,600 

80 

370 
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^TzS- 


za 

48,9S(. 

Gi,es» 

mi 
i 

ex 

BO^bOO 

S4,BS3 

?M 

sso 

B9,000 

87.878 

837 

133 

31.887 

140,000 

so9,er3 

98^ 

:;■;" 

11 

105,000 

>B,666| 

13,00(1 

18.3iM 

t^ 

85,885 

0.337 

3^7 

a,i8s 

ai,a(T 

m,x» 

884,a« 

mm 

is;^ 

5.00O 
9.70S 
I8:4M 

9 

61 

m 

£80 

e.Goo 

7,750 

lee 

m 

»«,ni 

40,88g 

ISS  P  rl    Et  Assoc 

SS! 

"iioi 

77.5S5 
15,576 

13,846 
3SS 

97 

07 

13,818 

87         e?! 

13.818 

88,781 

83.111 

14,1W 

THE  PACIPIO. 


Sissa 

ssss 

ss 

65.1(18 

68,358 

*  Incomplete  lettms. 

•  inf  1 
t  From  all  adhereols. 


*  Exclnslve  of  school  tees. 
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rtr« 

rnK 

N* 

Tivr 

1 

* 

1 

r 

^ 

1 

1 

f 

1 

S 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

O 

is 

o 

1 

1 

, 

1 

F 

a 

1 

1( 
1 

." 

, 

« 

. 

26 

5 

1W 

eiB 

20. 

» 

10 

u. 

al  lU 

.... 

11 

-. 

Total 

*^ 

M 

w 

so 

15 

3 

sa 

16 

"* 

» 

l|      40 

IS 

Ml 

138.  Finland  Hiss.  Soo... 


Ml  U  iled  Bretb    n 

133 
1 

1 

» 

■*B 

3! 

1,091 

4W 
13a 

"mt 

'^ 

II 
6,97; 

■a6.ow 

l;!S 

'8«( 

78'  CT 

iSffl 

.e.  BaaleETanKflical..  

tli 

81 

* 

" 

a 

i 

.,.i» 

" 

-- 

•• 

18 

106 

4.171 

3OT 

5TV 

ISS.TSS 

7.088 

"■i™ 

46.7M 

i 

1 

1 

80,009 
700 

1,013 

-,,., 

8( 

\ 

s 

,! 

61 

Dutch  Ref.Cb.  Mil!.  800 

■  iia 

65 

-IS 

6,S00. 

.000 

1 

■« 



48 

2] 

347 

73 

88,721     1,163 

Awoc 

1^ 

-J 

3 

1'  ' 

n 

aw 
It 

If 

I 

8,Mi 

391 

78 
18 

"4 

'407 

106.  Free  Cb'iFreochSwlti 

wrland 

S 

" 

« 

SB 

% 

8,iK» 

446 

B4 

m 

8,335 

<  Ordained  and  ta;. 


THE  PACIFIC. 


■•J 

. 

■4 

1 

la 

«. 

7,M8 

flW 

■■» 

2,B»7 

11. 

• 

' 

.. 

91 

„ 



a 

7,M8 

WT 

« 

a,8fl7 
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NaMB  of  SOCIKTT. 


I?  Qeneril  BOIKD 


'III 


WOMAX'S  SOCIETIES  ANn  BOARDS. 


INDEPENDENT. 


181.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission 
ary    Union     ol    Friends. 

c™t"re  ValS', «  °fu-  s!  K. 

18S.  Canadian  Woman's  Board 

or  ForelKO  Missions.  Year 

ending  Dec.  9, 1B90.    Mon- 

40 

|5e,m 

W,23S 

89S 

3=,<l00 

65,WO 

S,000 
3,600 

17 
88 

4 

9 

a 

5- 

» 

53 

4,037 

•I9.9!a 
a,i« 

2,932 
•380 

male    Education    in    llie 
East,       ilSBS.)      London, 

1B7.  Indian      Female      Normal 
School  and  loit  ruction  So- 
oiety.  or  Zenana  Bible  and 
Medical     Mission.      Year 
ending  Deo.  31, 1889.  Loa 

Ing  June  80.  1890,    Wim 
bledon.  England  . 

. 

58 

234 

f  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societr  Qrant  Cot  Bible 

1  IS'«s'I"S™ 

{1889.>    Edinbureh,  Scot, 

;     Mission,  South  Africa, 

■■■■ 

, 

GO 

Bie 

1207,714 

aso 

ai 

10 

^1 

m  CONNECTION  WITH  OTHER   BOARDS. 
UNITED  STATES. 


301a.  Board  of  tfa 


ending  Oct.  85, 1S90 

SOlft.  Board  of  the  Paclflo.  Year 

ending  Aug  31.  1890,  , 
SOlB.  BoardoriboFaPlflolali 


Episcopal  Church  (North). 


K  Metb.  EplB.  Ch.  (North). 


S0&.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Sodety,  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  Year 
ending  Dec,  1, 1890 

9H.  Mice  Society.  African  Melh- 


ett.  African  M 
iUg  ifay.  1890. 


10  Heih.  Frot.  Churcli. 
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tiuoi  Of  Sodwrt. 


no.  Woman's   Foreign    Ulssioi 
Socieiv  of.  the  PresbTi* 


MM' 1. 1891 


lerian  Cbureb.    Year  eat 
InK  April.  1B90 

SlOft.  Woman's  PresbyWrla- 
Board  ol  Hissions  of  tbe 
Northirest.  Year  e  ' 
ApnIiO.ISeO . 

noo.  Womu-s  Forelen  HisBion 
Sooiely  of  Norihern  New 
York.    Year  endiDg  April 


9,1890. 
h     Pad 

"Year    endii^ 

Hlseions  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutoh)  Church.  Year 
end!  nil  Mb)'.  1830 

!I2.  WomsD'sBoardor  Mlsslont, 
Cumberland  Presbyterit 
Church.  Year  endli 
Dec,  18MJ 

218.  Woman-g  Foreign  Hieslo 
arj  Socielj,  Unlled  Fre»- 
bj-terlao    Church.     '- 
endioe  UarcbSI.  1890 

821,  Woman's  Baptist  For 
UtesioiiSoclelytNort 
ConientioD).  Year 
iDR  April,  1890 

Ktia.  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign 
HlulOD  BoclelT  of  tbe 
West.  YearendlDglir 


B»pilat  Foreign 
ocfety  or   cJl- 


tsa.  Free  BapCU...  ..<„u— ^.^m. 
■ion  Society.  Year  end 
ingOet,,  lfl»... 

SSS.  Woman'sHlBBlonaiT Union 
Auxiliary  lo  the  Southen 
BaptiMConfentiou,  Yeai 
ending  Dec  SI.  1889 

KL  Womau^H  Executive  Boar< 
of  the  Berenl})  Day  Bap 
tiat  OeneraJ  Conference 
Tear  ending  July  liL^IBM 

231.  Woman's  Auilllary  Boari 
of  Hisaions,  Pro(e«Un 
Eldscopal  Church.  Year 
ending  Sept.  1. 1B90 

383.  WomuTs  Foreign  Mission 
ABSOCiation,  United  Breth- 
ren. Year  ending  March 
11,1890 

S8<.  Christian   Woman. 

ot  MissioD*  (Disciple*  of 
Christ).  Year  esdlng 
Sept.  80, '"" 


8yao< 

1890.. . . 
SBO.  Woman's 


of  the  Ornei 
.Lulheran  Chun, 
ending    Uarch   SI. 


Schools  Scholars. 


Namb  or  OcniBAli  Boixp 


9,1  n 

16,7IM 


Board  of  Foreign  Mis. 
siona  Presbjterlaii  Ch. 
(North). 


11  Refornied  {Dutch)  Ch. 


Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Board  of  Foreign  Mis' 
siODB  ot  the  United 
preebylerfan  Church. 


( Board  ot   Foreign  Mis- 
Baptist  Conientlon. 
Foreign   Missionary    So- 


wlely  ot 


United      Brethren    In 
Christ, 

'  ChriMlan  For.HisB.  Society 


1  Board  of  Foreign  Hia- 
<  Bions,  Evaugelldu  Luih. 
I  Church,  Qeneral  Synod. 
I  Foreign  Missionary  So- 


d  by  Google 
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11^ 


Nim  or  Gbkibu.  Boibo 


S6I0.  Woman's  Baptist  Mistion 
ary  Union  of^he  Maritime 

SSIb.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission 
Bnclety.      Eaar     Ontario 
and  Quebec.    Yeareodlng 

61 
SM 

m 

i 

Ml 
306 

$S,700 

8,161 
91,999 

1,816 

SS,661 
1,608 

10,SU 

6 

13 

M 

i 

10 
6 

» 

81 

's.%"WB.s: 

iXIc.  Woman's  ForeigD  Hission 
Society  of  Ontario.    Year 

^.  ■S'ollSl.^feXjai^o^ 

in  Canada,    Aesteru  t>i 

S836.  Woman's  Foreign  Mi^on 
Society,  Presbyterian  Ch. 
In  Canada.  GasMm  Di.ie- 
lou    (IK8B) ... 

SociBlv  of    tbe  Presbyte- 
rian th.in.h   In    Canada. 
Year  ending    Manh    18. 

^ 

■   S^^*^**^^ 

ZK  Woman  B  Mission    Society, 
MetiiodiatCimrcb  in  Can- 
ada    Year  ending  Oct., 

man  b  Board  ot  Missions. 
Year  ending  May  31,  ISM. 

of    England   in    Canada 

11 

8 

B 

£69 

ISO 

HeOLCtaundL 

CburchDtEngbDd. 

1,849 

88,991 

46 

17 

77 

14 

SM 

181 
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Nun  or  Oeker 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


SSO.  Conl  HlBstonary  Hm  .     . . 

andFundoftbe  W.C.  M.S. 

<1888.) 

Sei.  lAdles'    Auilliary   of    I 

WesleTan  Methodist   M 

BionSocleC;.   Year  ending 


'1    ™^r  " 


UethodisIMls- 


"  1    tloQ  o(  Ihf  Gospef. 


idies'  Comnii[t«e  of  Ibo 
LoDdon  UiBsionor;  8ocle- 
t>.      Year  ending  Harcb 

1,  IflM. 

uiaiian  Work  in  France, 
under  the  care  o(  FriendB. 


XI  BnpCisl  MiBSiotiar3'8o<;letT. 

J)  London  Missionary  Soc. 
ds'  Fur.  MIM.  Soc 


ri  Pros.  Ch.  of  Englirad. 


B.  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Free 
Church  of   See"—'    '"- 

endina  March  3 
r.  The  Central  Comi 

I  TJnitedTresbi^Man  Church 
of  Scotland.  ZenanB  HIb- 
Binn,    Year  ending  Dec., 

1889 

Presbvterian  Chun 
land,  Femaia  Asi 
for  Promoting  C 


*  Total  whooli  or  pupils. 


t  Free  Church  ol 


Central  Board  Foreigi 
MiBsions.  Scottish  Epie 
copal  Church. 


,.  United  Pree.  Ch. 


i  Presbyterian  Church  o 


ISS  40,305 
}  Zeouia  workers. 
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ABngplagen.    See  Anglaken. 
AbateniBs,  Tribe  of  Kafirs,  I., 


Afghan  Tovafilou,  rereia^ll.^  mii^ 

AfghauL  J,augiiaKe,  I^ailllu  or  Afghan  Verfloa,  II.,  210. 

Afutasnisum,^.,  <j :  Kcontitiaii,  I.,  BSO. 

ArrlCB,L,e-S3;  Gcognphlca]  EipkinitlDti,  S ;  Bscesanii 


Abbott,  Rev.,  M 
Arakan,  I.,  M. 
Abd  Allah  Abu-Abbas,  Moliammeaaniem.  II.,  19). 
Abd-AHah  ibn  il  Fsdl,  traosUtor,  AnMc  Veriion,  I.,  92. 
Abder-RdbmAn,  Motuannuriattism,  II.,  IW. 

II., 


si  Hsmid  H.,  Sultan,  Twtey,  II. 

Abd  nl  Hedjid,  Snltan,  TvTkeg,  II.,  ' 
"  ■  ■  Maalt,  Evangeliet  to  India, 


!»l. 


CkUT' 


, _. One  Woman's  Boarde,  L,  1  ;  A. 

3.  V.  F.  M..  I.,TO,  78 ;  Bnhgman,  E.  C.  I.,  193 ;  CItlna, 
I..  265,  887,  m  281 ;  Befarmed  iDuleh)  CThwA,  II., 
"TO  :  B/ualih  Jfi*a.  Soe.,  II.,  aSl :  .Seamen,  Jftst*)™  to, 
[.,  319  ;  Siam.  U.,  384  ;  Womaa't  War!:,  II.,  4T9. 


ba,  J;Hm,  I.,!K;  C 

Abmromble,  Dr.,  EdinlMrgk,  lied.  Miet.  Sot.,  I., 
Aberdeen  Female  Servanla-  SocIbit,  S.  F.  it.  «.,  I 
Abzar,  King  otEdesaa.  converted  byThaddeua,  A 

I.,  98  ;  /&-titi.  II..  319. 
AbkbasianB,  Tribe,  I.,  i. 
Abo,  Tribe,  Africa,  I. 
Abot^nes'  ""■— >"■ 


;  J^lnnisft  Fersion,  1. 


Ahu 


lis,  Indi, 

riwAJllV 
.bnlfeda,  Ai 


;  SutiO- 


,  _irab  Geogr«pher,  Afriea,  I.,  7. 

Abuna.  Rnler  of  AbjBSinlan  Church,  Aftvsnnia,  I.,  «. 

Jt-Bunda,  or  Bnnda  Lansnagc,  A/Hca.I..  3!. 

Abn  Rami,  Traoalator,  JtAyMula,  1.,  a  i  XmAorlc,  I.,  S5. 

Abu  8'tdd,  TnuiBlator,  AnMt  fenton,  I.,  92. 

"Abu  Haunia"=iFmmentluB,  JA^Hinlo,  I.,  3. 

Abu  Sbaeeb,  JAMOiHuaA,  II-,  187, 

AbTBdnia:  Pbyglcal  FeatnreB.  Population.  Introduction  ui 
(SlrlsllanltT,  Arabian  Eplmde,  Jesuit  Episode.  Protes- 
tant MlMloai,  I,,  2-4  ;  Africa,  L,  12  ;  Oobat,  3.,  I., 
S90;  Kipan«ion  of  Christianity,  Historieai  Geog.  <^ 
m»t.,  I,,  431 ;  Kra^,  J.  L.,  I.,  fSa  \  JtoluunBtedaniam, 

n.,  114. 

.Acca,  C.  M.  8.  Station,  I.,  4. 

Aecadian,  Reeemblance  to  Mandarin,  China.  I.,  SSS. 

Accra,  or  Akra,  DanUh  JfiMiow,  I.,  891 ;  North  Oerman 

Accra,  Akra  or  Os,  Language,  I.,  4  ;  Ba^  Jflas.  S<K.,  I., 

!«■  „ 

Adabazar,  Armeaia.  I.,  IDS  :  Woman'i  Work,  IL,  495. 
Adams,  Rev.  E.  A,.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  I.,  81. 
Adams,  Newton.  M.D„  Zuftu.  II.,  338- 
Adamsliaop,  Station,  Bertln  Mitl.  Sm:..  I.,  168. 
Adam's  Ptnii,  held  eacred,  CInton,  I..  £39. 
Adana,  ^fonlaoma^y.  O.  F,  11.,  1S9  :  NusaiTiyth,  II.,  190 ; 

Twiro,  II.,  418;  Woman' »  Work.  lU  4M. 
Addyman,  Rev.  John,  Mel/t.  New  Connexion.  11,,  BS- 
Adetbert,  St,  Archbishop  of  Pngae,  Xediaval  Mietione, 


Aden,  AraUa, 
Adger,  Her.  J. 


Fret.  (Free)  CA.  of  ScatlanH,  II., 
ArmeiUan  Vrrtlona,  I.,  lOS. 


AQfKT,  nev.  o.  D,,  iroiLDi 

Adowa,  Capllal  of  Tlgr6, 

Adrianonle,  I.,  6 ;  r«r%  II.,  412. 
Aelfric,  TranBlaCor,  ffdflttsA  Vergion,  I.,  35,- 
Jltar,  Tribe,  Africa.  I..  IS. 

iioiiiM  indicate  general  articles. 


inages,  8 ;  Itel@oiu,  S  ;  Dlviaioiu,  10 ;  commeueing 
Egypt  aiid  mulse  down  the  East  Coast  and  op  the 
i  OuK  In  dMbt,  followed  by  the  Islands,  81 ;  lAgwr 


Tr»fgU!and3litilmu.J.,Bili\ 
Boman  Cal/ieSe  I"— —  ' 
jfiMi(>R>,n.,au. 


by  the  Isltuids,  81 ;  Ltin 
StdMiaAmt,  U..  t 
'  ,  390 ;  aiaw  TraOt  a 
icconnls  of  mission  wo., 
E  Africa  in  Appendices  1 

1  Regard  to,  Africa,  I,.  , 
IivtSi  Miss.  Soc.,  1..  292. 


I-,6«8-,  Sivt.  (Frt^ 


African  Negro,  Segro  Bace,  If.,  K 
African  Lakes  Company,  L.  if.  S 

Ch.(^Seeaaad.lf.,m. 
African  Lakes  Society,  Object  of,  Africa,  I..  I~. 
Africanders,  or  Boers,  Africa,  I.,  19. 
Africaner,  Chief,  Aibrecht,  I.,  39  ;  Mi^aii,  S.,  II.,  111. 
Agar,  Language,  1.,  32. 
Agencies  01  Mlsslonarv  Work,  OrganiiationqfititfloHartr 

Work.  II.,  196. 
Agha  HohaniDied,  Portia,  II.,  918. 
Aghtamar,  Armenia,  1.,  99  :  Catbollcoa  of.  Van,  II.,  449. 
Agoniland,  North  and  South,  JPrti.  I^FTfej  Ch.  («■  Seotlaad, 

IL,  341. 
Agia,  Town,  Chambtrlttin,  J.,  I.,  244  ;  FvUerUm.  B.  8.,  I., 

383;  tfoilcal  Minione,  II.,  US;    Northwest  Proanca, 

II.,  183  ;  Woman's  Work,  II.,  491. 
Agram,  Croatia,  I.,  WH. 
Agricola,  Bishop  Michael,  Transliior,  Finni»h  Version,  I., 

Agilcultnie,  Methods  Employed,  /ndia,  I.,  449- 
Agnas,  ManM,  Mexico,  II.,  97. 
Agnilas.  Francisco,  Mexico.  II.,  97. 
Acw6  City,  AfHca.  I.,  37, 

Ahlqnist,  Prof.,  Transhilor,  Wogut  Yeriim.  II-.  478. 
Ahmadabad  Mission,  JVM.  ClatKliqf  Ireland.  II..  iSS. 
Abmada^ar,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  I..  i9;A.B.  €.  F.  M,.  I.. 
T»\  Ba&mtine.  H.,l.,  119;  ITonun'i  FTorit,  IL,  492,490, 

Akriman,  Zoroastriani»m,Jl.,S>A. 

Ahualulco,  jtf.  £.  Ch  UfoMft),  II.,  75. 

Aid  Socielles,  Organiaalion  of  mtatonary  Work,  II.,  ISS. 

Aidan,  Bishop,  jfid.  M*».,  II..  44. 

Aidin,  ?»«■*«#,  II„  498. 

Almara,  Language,  1-,  S3. 

Alnos,  or  Ainus.T'ribe  In  Japan,  I.,  83  ;  Japan,,  I.,  485. 

Ainu,  language,  I.,  S3. 

ASa  Salsani,  friends'  Syritia  Mit»..  I.,  3^. 

Ainslee,  Rev.  George,  Translator,  JVM  Forces  Version.  IL, 

IJ5. 
Ainswortb,  Dr.,  Arekbithi^'il  Jftwion,  L,  »- 
Alntab,  Armada.  L,  IIK  ;  For.  Chris.  Miss.  Soc.,  I.,  376  ; 

Medical  Mittime,  11.,  M;  Bc/tneUfer.  B..ll..sa  -.  SmiUt. 

A.,  IL.SMI;  Trowbridge,  T.  C    "    '"" 
Aintab  College,  Aintai.  I.,  34 ; 

1S4;  Turkfji,il.,4iaa. 
Aitchtson,  Mr.j  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  I 


Aitotakl,  'l.  Iff.  5 
Ali-la-Ch»pelle,  Treaty  ot,  MadnK,  n.,  1 
Aimere,  mmtaa'i  Work,  IL,  SSS. 
Ajmere-HerwBia,  NasiraAad,  11.,  159. 


Akals,  Sect,  Braiet.  I.,  ,... 

AkiiB,  iV.  Chrit.  Mils.  Soc.,  I.,  376. 

AWtojo,  King  ot  Lagoi,  Signing  of  Treaty,  Church  Mis* 

Akkabwarfs",  In  Monbuttu-Land,  AfHei.  I.,  25. 
Akkawsy,  or  Acawaio,  Lansiiave,  I.,  34. 
Akola  Mission,  I  ,  34. 


dbyGoot^lc 


OBHBRAI.  ZHSIIX 


tetli/A  Mission;'.  II., 


AteuUsn.  Laninisge.  I..  311. 

Alenitder   High   Schoo],    Monrovia,  rrrf.   Ch.  UVort/i 

r.  s.  A..  iL,  air. 

Alcmtder  I.,  Emperor,  Awiimfs  EipriiH',  Voiiguiyfsio^ 

re  of  BnlEBtia,  Tcrku,.  II,.  Kl. 
r.  W.  P..  Miwionsr;  lo  IIUHtuian  IbIiiiuI?.  I.,  30. 
AiexanarLa,  Tlofn^iV  1fl>rJt.  II.,  fi06. 
AlFiior,  LaDguagc.  I.,  41. 
Algeria,  A/Hca.  I..  SO ;  Sitrlk  African  .Viimw,  II.,  J79 

Seeratli-da»  Adteati/ti.U..  3^ 
Alghn.  JTomriaa  Jfuu..!!..  140. 
AlgosBsy,  Vandirlcemp.  II.,  *«  ;  Zolui.  II.,  5.38. 
AleoDqnin,  Tribe,  Cm  VtrdoH,  I.,SS«. 
•■  Al  Hadr."  or  Araba  Proper,  Arabia.  I..  91. 
All,  raised  to  [he  Cal^Asle,  jraAaranudanltM.  II.,  ISO. 
All,  Bey.  TninBlsIor.  TarHi/i  Vtrtloru,  tl.,  434. 
All,  Ibo  Abu  Taulib,  A'amiriyeli.  II..  JSrt. 
ir  Davoodeee,  Sect  of  MobaaimeiIaa<,  I,.  41 


AllahaUd,  Canptill.  B.  £.,  I.,  sao  ;  CitiTrA  .ViM.  Sk., 
I.,  ai  ;  ,f>«moii,  J.  £..  1.,  a;il ;  iiper  Jfwrfon.  L.  WD  ; 
-MffltoiMj™  Confereacfg,  II.,  108  :  Sorfhatft  J'roilnca, 
II.,  189;  &H'<fn,  J..  II.,  3M ;  llmnanV  n'orJ.-,  11.,  489, 


79 :  Papal  Land».  goiilh  Aincrlr 
80;  Spain,  80:  Aueiria.  "■     '■ 
8I| ;  HiDlorioif  Cstaloen< 
aw:  L.M.  S.,  I.,  fiW. 


\v«i  Central,  IS;  -Japan, 

'-.80;MeiL<!o,80:l[aly, 

rib  Anierlcun  Indians, 


Amerlean  College  for  OfarlK.  .4.  Ji.  V.  F.  .V.,  I.,  n< :  Ar- 

»i<nln,  I.,  loe ;  fbn<(aNnn<^,  I.,«U;  TvTie\i,\\..^»\ 
iromsn't  llont,  II.,  4Dt. 
AnKriPan  Colonizalion  Soc.,  Cnll  lor  Work  In  Africa.  A. 

B.M.  F.,1..  W:  AKenipt  to  EBtabliHli  Negro  Colony, 

Liieria,  I.,  648 ;  JIUlf,  A.  J..  II.,  IDS. 
American  Missionary  Association,  I.,  BS;  Jftndi,  II.,  «3 ; 

SouHan,  II. ,  8&S. 
.\nietican  Seamen's  FrieutI  Society.  Abed.  I.,  1. 
.i^merican  Snnday-Sebiwl  I'nlon,  SuiuIay-SclioBlii,  II.,  sur. 
American  Tract  Society,  History,  Development.  Kcsulu, 

I.,BS-8S. 
Amorlcan  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  I..  8r>. 
Amhara,  Pnnlnte. -lAjnwiwin.  I.,  9. 
Ambaric,  Dialect,  1 ,  8S  ;  Abgstlaia,  I.,  a. 
Amlnolt,  Dr.,  Translator,  ItWjnlt  Vtrnioil.  II.,  SiM. 
AtnitBulea,  Afrita.  I.,  M. 
ADiirlihaiiianlz.  Rev.  A..  Tranelalor,  .Irnwfan  rer«ton«. 

I.,  lOS :  Cavcattit,   I„  238 :    ./a^AafoJ-T^iritJ,  I..  4NI ; 

KioHHki  lVn*m,  I.,  537 ;   Traiit-CafioiUianTiirH  Ver- 

»fOn.II.,407;  TuHiih  Vtriii>ni,U..4S6;  Vtbtk-Turki, 

Amniann,  Rer.,  Tula  ]Vr»tofl,II.,  410. 

Amoy,  Abed,  I.,  1 :  ,1.  B.  V.  F.  Jf,,  I.,  78 ;  Bur™,  H'.  C. 

I.,iea;  ChiiM,  I.,  !M6.fl»;  L.  M.  S..\.,  B87;  ft™.  fA. 

£Ba.,  II,  ar;  ff<r.  <i»B(cAj  CA.,  I1„  BOB;  HomaB-i 

)r(mt.II..G0B,618,61D. 
Amoy  Colloquial,  I.,  85. 
Amoy  Dialevt,  dona,  I.,  ESS. 

Ampamaliiiana,  Rock  of  Hurling,  Jfodogrunir,  II..  11. 
Amparibi,  Vanmrm.  J.,  1,  USD. 

Amriuar,  CtwtorfH,  L.'nS;  C%unrA  .VIm.  «)c.,  T.,  292; 

jr«/icaf  jn«iorM,II..l>S;  ll'oman'f  )l'i>r«,  II. ,  590. 
AmrD,  Conqneetof  Eopl.  Africa^  I.,  10. 
Analehely,  Frirnaf  Tw.  MUt.  Amoc.,  I.,  882  ;  .tfeiitcu* 

Mieilaw.  II.,  U. 
Anand  Mission,  ftw.  CAurcA  o/  Irdand,  II.,  3a7. 
Anatolia,  rurtey,  II..  41«. 
Anatolia  College,  Armenia.  I.,  lOS ;   Mariman.  II.,  3fi  ; 

Mo/iamriudanUm,  II.,  121 ;  runtcf ,  II ,  423  ». 
Ancestor  Worsbip.  Attam,  I..  10» ;  Carolint  Manda,  I.. 

ase :  aMaa,  i.,iKO ;  Japan.  I.,  4B7. 
Ancestral  Templts,  CAina,  I.,  200. 
Anchieta,  Jesnlt  Apobtle,  Brazll.T..  187. 
Ancient  Armenian,  ,4 rwnian  \eramit,  1.,  lOB. 


£e^r  JfiM.,  t,.  540 ;  Z.  Jf.  .V.,  I..  501 ;  Wonuin'i 


Work.  II.,  578. 

'■ Heaven,  RiUna.  II..  213. 

Prayer  lor  Orain.  FeHng 
i.  riiWWJ.  II,.  5*7. 

Llmtole,  Training  School  oi 

Anuuwazi,  Tribe  in  Anica.  I.,  4,?. 
Amaiosa.  or  Kaflis.  Bantu  Bat.t. 


Altar 

Altar  of  Pmy. 

Atnadieh,  rejWwj. 


Andenwii,  Missionary,  Danith  .VUiUmi,  1.,  3S3. 
Anderson,  Rev.  HufuB,  D.D.,  MitrionaTy  ConfennC' 

lOS:  Controversy,  ii-Uiter,  R.  fl.,  II,.47S. 
Anderson.  Rev.  T.  H.,  Translator,  MaarUius  Crsot 


I.  II..  S40.  Anderson.  Rer.  Wni,.  I..  80  ;  L'.  F. 

Andovoranto,  Jfadaf/ascar.  II,.  7. 


ch.  Can 


on.  J.,  I, 


imbDbipotsy.  HailagOKar,  II.,  1 


AmbohitantelVr/>i<nd«'  Far.  ',Wi, 
Ambriz,  Angola.  1.  87, 

American  Baptiel  Sissionary  Ur 

«;  Organization  and  Constitution,  48:  I>eve..,. 

Work,  45  ;  Misslou,  46-57  (Burma.  46 ;     Karens.  47  ; 


Andriana  Nobles.  Jfadaaat, 
Andros.  Bev.  J.  R.,  Frol.  E 
Aneityum,  OeMie.yoli/i  ' 


L,  I.,  43-59  :  History, 


n,U:  C 


S3 1  European  klHlons,  Franc 


le  lidi 


[1  Missf 


SW;  Aea  Hetnidei  M 


on;  nneuen,  ooj  Greece,  B7 ;  Spain. 
.■.Mil  Work,  57 ;  Bible  Translations,  58  ;  II) 

logne,98.   {See  also  articles  on  tbe  ab 

1 1 —  n__u..  "..'■licatlon  Society, 

'of'^ork' 

r   „.    v.,^   „.ble  Clrcu 

Foreign  Agencies.  6^45  (La  Plata.  02;    Levani 
Brazil:  84;  Mexico,  64;  Cbina.  64;  Japan  and  1 
04  ;  alam.  6» :  Cnba,  U ;  Russia,  «6). 
American  Boiird  of  Commissioners  tor  Foreign  Mission^ 
I    M-iB ;  History,  W ;  Development  of  Foreign  Work, 


eo,  73 ;  Satan,  ■ 

Pacinc,     Hawaiian     jbj.,      ,a  ;     mi^rui^tviu, 

Italiei  indicate  generai  artidet.    For  i 


„..  109;  Womaifi  llbrt,  II..i._. 
Aneityum  Version.  1,.  87. 
■  Aneyzab,  Bedouin  Tribe,  AralAa.  I.,  M. 
Angel  tjardens,  City  .Vi'sjnno.  I .  SO" 

ir^is!""  "^ 

Anglo-American  Belief  Committee.  Ford.  J.  E,  I..  STB. 
Anclo-Chlnese  College,  Ltggi,  J..  I.,  542  ;  tfUne.  IV.,  II., 

Anglo-Continental  Society.  I ,  "" 


h,  /feHorfleoi  Lileratiav, 


X  ab'. 


ST  ;  A/Hca,  I.,  a 


\nnamm,  Mr.,  Ttai 

^nsaar.  Apostle  to 
4^;  JfedlavalM 

\nstey,  Miss  L,  H. 
.»j<j<m,  I.,  599. 

\nt'  Alocli,  Inhabit 

I'wttWl  itatioTit  * 


r,  Zalu  Ke«ion,  n.,  545. 


ir  Orphanage.  JSirfr 
Islands,  Africa.  I.,  8 


'-  alto  Appendix  B. 


dbyGoo<^lc 


aSHBRAX.  nCDBX. 


n,  I'rieKiW  f\>r.  HHii.  Aaeoe.,  I., 
Mutvivn^  i\„  &j ;  WomuH'n  Wort,  11.,  f" 
ADlc-Klccne  C'hiireh, /TwWrfiM/  Gtog.  o/. 


38i ;  -l/ei/i 


,Viw..  1 


-__, ,  - J  ;  Adjacent  Isiandi, 

H&fc^ii  Xelh.  Miet.  Soc.,  U.,  V,7. 
Antioch,  Far.  Chri».  Min.  Soe.,  I.,  SJ6  ;  Sif.  Prei.  Ch., 

Sam.,  IL,  !as. 
Anlioka,  Aw  ChtmAit  qf  Freaeh  Swltierland.  I.,  S79. 

AmoB.,  I.,ja ;  Conference  8t^         .      i.        ~     - 

.V)f8JtMU,  . 


Arabs  In  Egypt,  Africa,  1.,  10  ; 
17  ;  In  Moroeca,  Afriea,  1.,  1 


AnwBck  indUne,  liorae.  Mite.,  II.,  136.' 
Aramk  Veraion,  I.,  91. 
An^ungeL  Jformiiim  Mitfioia,  II.,  14fl. 
Arehbell,  Hev.,  ."-■--  "    "" 


.-9,  C.  T.  E.,  II 

Arequlps,  CItj,  Aru,  II.,  iK6. 
Aigam,  Rev.,  ItevisM-,  AmAsric.  I. 
Argentine  R^blic,  •    "^  ■" 


Argoe,  <?rM<«,  I,,  3^ 

ArEija,  King,  SKTreadered  Idols.  JVimAe,  II.. 

Armenia,  I.,  09-105  ;  Geogiaphy,  Plwglcal  C 


giuge,e9:  Veislona  ol  Sc 

lo  Embrace  clitleUanitj,  mMrriia''  Oeog'.'i^ Mlsi. 

430 :  Conqoest  of,  Jfa' -- -•—  -     "    —.-■"-- 

II.,  413. 


:  hret  Hi^oi 


Langnaae,  Armtnta,  i.,   99 ;    Hymn   Booltg, 

MuMc  a/uijitMiiHii.U.,lSi;    Turtev.  II.,  41S. 

Aimcnlane,  A.  S.  C.  F.  X.,  I.,  74  ;  SMle  Miii.  Soc.,  I.. 
140:  CaiKaiu».l.,SSJ:  am»Uatinoiile,l.,33i;nwiffM, 
H.  a.  0.,  I.,  S15 ;  Pertia,  U.,  SIB,  3(6;  Syria,  U.,  875  i 
Turkey,  II..  41 S. 

Armenian  Versions,  I„  lOS ;  Amunio,  I.,  100. 

Annem-Turklali.  I,,  IW ;  QanttH,  Wm.,  I.,  3»1 ;  3'ur£<ir, 
II., 'I1B;  r«r<lon',  IL,  436. 

■      8,  Kev,  Wm.,  MiBsienary  to  Patagonia,  Gaa.  Titus, 


[.,mt. 


ug,  Gen. 


F.R,I.,^ 


Tong)   R.,    Hleglonary    to    Hawaiian    laUnde,   I., 
L  Rev.  J.  C„  Mleaionary    to   Constantinople, 


nganio  Mi«sior,  1.,  107  ;   t 
,,II.,879.. 


Amoii  HUH.  iicDooi,  iyt/rta,  ji,,  aio. 

Airighi  Rev.  A.,  ift(A.  .©^.  CAui-ch  (XorlAi,  U;  7». 


[.,  135  ;  MuObu,  J., 


■e  Trade  at 
Antony  de  Rob,  Augustlnlan  lUselonary,  BfMrutn  CaUmlic 


it,  aatvaOoa  Army,  II.,  303. 


.Wwiww.  II.,  287. 
Antwerp,  Ftemiih  TiriiOn,  I.,  ST*. 
Ananderarer,  Mr.,  TnuiBlsIor,  Tdugu  Version,  II.,  391. 
Auyako,  Sorth  Gertaaa  Jtite.  Soc.,  JI.,  ISl. 
Anvohe,  I.,  88. 

Aoyama,  Womaa-t  Work.  II.,  498. 
Api,  EiH  or  Bakl  Veraion,  I.,  89, 
Apoerrpha  C'ontiwverey,  B.  F.  B.  S..  I.,  197. 
Apoeientruae.  I.,  Kli  Soudan,  II.,  355. 
Apostolic  Cbnrcta,  mslariail  Geog.  i^  Mim.,  I.,  428. 
Appelt,  Mr,,  Mlaslonary,  AustniUa,  I.,  115, 
Appemeller,  Rev.  H.  Q.,  Aopm,  I.,  5S4 ;  Metk.  EpU.  Ch. 

\SonJi\  II.,  77. 
Appleyard,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Translator,  £((|[i'Oi-X<wa  Veraloa. 

1, 519. 
ArabrBerbera,  Berber  Sace,  I,,  153. 
Arabia  :  Geogiaphy,  Climate,  People.  IdOEuaee,  Populi. 

lion.  Government.  Mlaalons,  I.,  99-9!  ;  Chrislianity  In, 

Abyetinia,  I.,  3  ;  Mission  to,  CAiirct  Miss.  Soc.,  I.,  a» ; 

First  MieeionB  to.  Historical  OfOg.  tf  Miss.,  1.,  431 ;  pre- 

Iilamlc,  MohamnM4anitia,  II..  114:  Pres.   Ch,   &»(. 

"~    1),  n.,MJ. 


uinU.S.  A.,  IL, 

Arabic  Vcririoiu,  I.,  91-9S ;  Marmil^,  It.,  55 ;  Smith,  Eli, 

IL,  845 1  Traaalaaoa,  II.,  899. 
AraU  Paaho,  AJHea,  1 .  10 ;  Soudan,  II..  aia. 
Arabkit,  Armenia,  I.,  102. 
ArabMnsic,  Mmtc iotd Miteio'u.ll-,  153. 
.__,._._  ^_._.     ....,._  ,    .g.  slaveTradcra,  .l/rka,I., 
,.,  30  ;  Mohammedanism,  II.. 

Arag.'  Language  I.,  98. 
Atagha,  Isl,  MeiaiieelanMugioii,  II.,  81. 
Ai^er.  Mountain  Tribe  of  India.  1 ,  93. 
ArUEAn  lAraeon,  Arracanl,  I.,  93.94:  Miaalon  to,  A.  B.  M. 
U.,  I„  50. 

Aram,  ArmtiAa,  L,  1(7. 
Aramaic,  TrojidaHon,  II.,  398. 

at,  Mt.,  Amwnio,  I.,  93 ;  Dialect,  Armenia,  I. 

— 1   Armfflioa  K     '        '    "" 


Iblnghm,  E 

"  ■  ~  r,  SalvaUon  Army,\. 

....„.,  ^„,„uj  of,  in  Palestine,  Jewt  -,  ™.. 
Aryan  Langpagee,  /n^ia,  J.,^  ;  Madras  PreevieTtcy,  11., 
W  ;  SoTlhwest  Provliicee,  IL,  183;  Races,  Turtestaa, 

L,  423. 

lanon,  Maronitee,  U.,  35; 
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Bart  Tribe,  AMca,  I.,  IS. 
Barlsal,  Purchase  of  Honse  al.  Itirninn'*  "ort. 
Barker,  Rev.,  Miseionary,  A.  B.  M.  I'..  I.,  4n. 
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Barreto,  NalLes,  Missionary  to  Chli: 

Mimiong.  II.,  WS. 
Baahmurlc  Dialect,  C<mti<!  Torsion,  I, 
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Basle  Mtseiop  Hoase,  Baeie  Mias.  Soc..  I..  138. 
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Basslm,  Bcrar,  I.,  153. 
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Choo  Venioa,  I..  56B. 
Belligherry,  Village,  Traditional  PniphE 

Soc.L,  141. 
Bed,  Rev.,  Translator,  Baita  Vertionn, 
Bevan,  8.,  MleeloDary,  Xadagaicar,  II., 
Beyer,  Rev.  L.,  Translator,  Afanrf-  '  "- 

" SeeBeimt. 

■   ■    ■■ —  -'--     ■        ■   B.M.  U.,  ] 


n,  Basle  Miu. 


Beyrout.    SeeBeimt. 
Brtiai  Karene,  Bwtist  MiefJons  t< 
Tribe.  Burma,  I.,  Hid ;  Tranali 


1,  II.,  35. 


Vernion,  I.,  538. 


n  ol  B 


;  Chimlit- 
Pres.  Free  Ch.  qf  Scotland, 


uon.  .VIW.  avc-,  J.,  D(«  :  Dtnenis  oi  Jneuiuai  V*  orK  u'., 
Medieal  JHwiww.  II,,  M  :  Conference  at,  Mlsit  Confer- 
fHres,n..  IW ;  Zenana  Work  at,    Woman's  Work.U., 

48*,  518. 516, 688.  ,- 

Bender,  Rev.,  Translalor,  Hakia  Colloquial  Vertioa,!.,       Bbodan: 

Benga  Venion.  I.,  148. 

Bengal,  1..  14(i-(>l ;  Conqnest  of.  Mohaintnedaniem,  11,, 

Bengal  Presideney,  I,,  161. 

Bengali  Language.  India.  I..  447. 

Berwali-Mnsulmani,  Beegitii  Version,  I.,  tfil. 

Beiwali  Veralon,  I.,  ISl ;  PnblicaUou  of  Bible  lo.  Caret/, 
bTi.,  8% ;  Lacroix,  A.  F.,  I.,  sgB. 

BenebenuiParWi (Sierra Lecme),  Churck  Mist.  Soc.,l.,3ai. 

BenlTudillb Tribe,  IRIlammaiaiiltBi,  11..  UK. 

Benin,  iDn^am  of,  Searo  Raet.  U..  IA8. 

BenjamlnTnen'.  N^  I.,  lU :  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  1.,  77. 

BeimiorCbadda  River,  Africa,  I.,  25. 

Bennett,  C  ,  MifehmaCT  Printer,  t.,  158. 

Ben  OUel.  Rev.  Abr..  Hieeionaiy  to  Jevce.  iS^rla,  11.,  ffiS. 

Bentley,  Holman,  Translator.  Baptist  .Vine.  Soc.,  1.,  135. 

Benton,  Rei-.  W.  A..  Miedonary,  Surla,  U.,  377. 

Berar,  I.,  153,  IBS. 

Berber  Race,  I.,  158, 164  ;  Language,  Africa,  I.,  S  ;  Loca- 
tion of  cltr,  AlHca,  1„  II;  Tribes  along  the  Middle 
Niger,  jlfti«a,L,  88;  of  Morocco,  .:V'*'i>  1,80;  Bar- 
bary  StaEei.I.,  IBS  ;  Tam^cg  Tribe,  Africa,  I.,  80  i  Garc- 
pine  Laiwuage  akin  to  that  of  Berbers,  Hotltniot  Bush- 
man. I„  «B  ;  Missions  to.  North  Af.  Mill.,  II..  170. 

Berber  Version,  I.,  154. 

Italia  indicate  general  articles.    For 


Bhandara,  Medical 
11..  340. 

Bhatniri.  or  VIrat  ^ 

Bhedel  (bedell).  W 

Bheetbhum.    See  E 

Bhils  Tribe,  Work  among.  CAurcA  Vist,  SOc. 
l{&andesh,l.,EU-,£^alana.ll.  ~-' 
limpore,  FreoBlU  Bam- For.  Miee 


ir,  Erse  Yen 


3T8. 

nperar  Surma,  I.,  880. 


^awantonr  InatltnUmi,  Lon.  Mite.  8oc.,  I 
■-    ndjiVibe,  Orlsea,  h.  — 
Btate,I.,l 


a,h.,9lil. 


Donam,  nauve  Biaic,  i.,  iDi. 

Bible  duMlan  Foreign  Uissiona^  Society,  1.,  168. 

Bible  Dlnrihntloa^  I.,  ISS-ST ;  Obkct,  ICS ;  Methods,  K 


t,BaU  DietribuOon. 
!«,  I.,  —  -  '•■—'—   ■" 
1-.  ivt  :    IHLMV  nOtlBB 

170;  dbaHanHnojile, 
Soc,  IBn-'    "•'— 
I.,S00: 
Bible  Wc 


iittribuOim,  I.,  134 ;  Beadera,  mble  Dishibation, 
Kble  Howe  at  CoDMutinopie,  B&is.J.  G.,  I., 
•WonHwifito,  I.,  tS8;  Bible  (fiirfelian  For.  KHa. 

IBi«),  CAIwi,  L,  ma;  CKttu),  I..  371  ;     ' 
0:  Bible  andlsla       ■' ■  .     .        v. 


1.  mmatCi  Wort.  D.,  «7. 
.,  1S7. 


n  ;    Jwan. 


^.,^,  ,„,.  v...  jxiuii.  Miss.,  IL,  61. 

BIckel,  Rev.  Dr,  Philip.  Am.  Bap.  Mies.  Union,  I,.  66. 

Biekereleth,  Rt,  Rev.  £,,  Jodor,    L,  495  ;    Mteelon  to 

Sierra  Leone,  Church  Mise.Soc..  I  .  888. 
Bicknell.  Rev,  H.,  Missionary,  I,,  168  ;  in  Tahiti,  Lon. 

Mite.  SOc,.  I,.  666, 
Blelenslein,  Prof,.  Translator.  Lett  or  Lironia  Y/rsion,  L. 


Biennial  Convention,  Yoang  Jft nV  Christ.  Am 
limon  stations  tee  also  Appendix  E. 


:.,  II..  63 
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aBNBRAI.  INDBZ. 


BihS.  Town  In  Portngnese  Possewu 

Work  in,  A.  S.  C.  F.  J/.,  I..  TO. 
Llkanirl  Venlou,  1..  IDS. 
UMuipur,  For.  Vlijii.  Mf/.  Soe.,  I.,  Di 


Ijingbam, 


<li^), 3fediail ilist',  II..  B3. 
jun,  Womaa't  Work,  U..  S14. 
Rer.,  TnuiilMor,  Eifr  IVriMfl,  I.,  SM. 

H.,I.,  I«8:.rf.£. -^ 

Iibnidt  VerAoa.  1 


ItiDilipaMm,  ITnnan'^ 


r.  f.  J/..  1 


.„, or   FliBl  Mi» 

(7™Mto,n.,ic». 

Ein),  buc,  HiHlDDBrf,  I.,  : 
ReeiOD,  ifiinniKM,  II.,  «>. 
Sirldllk,  SUIion,  Tor.  CArii.  Mist.  Soc.,  I. 
^,.^...  „„.u^  "----insri,  Jfomrt—  "' 
m'syor.MiH 


.s,a. 

trial  TnlninK  for  Oirka,  IVoma' 


—      j4lu(f«Il3,  L.  II 
[i  StuU.  4/Mfa.  I.,  1 

iiiina,  ScriplartB  for  Ihe,  fl.  J".  B.  S.,  I.,  IIM  :  VersLo 
Chineee  for,  Canttm  CMog'iial.l.,  933  ;  Edition  or  i 
pela  ror,  Spanlih  IVrvioa.  II.,  SCa. 

BliDdnesa.  Prevfllence  In  ChLna,  (»in,(M  .B.'in.f,  .Vwrft 

Dli'sB."  iianld,  Mlmlonarj-,  5^ii,  II.,  S77i    Turlin, 

*13a. 
Eli»,  Edwin  E.,  MlMioniuj,  Turtru,  II.,  4K*. 
Blias,  Edwin M.,  A.  B.  S.X.^;  £fi",  /■  O., I.,  170. 
Ulite,  1.  a.,  AG«it  Bible  »oe\aj.  I.,  170 :  A.  II.  S.,  I., 

ConilantinigiU,  I,,  3311. 
BlisB,  W.  O.,  m«t,  I.  G.,  I.,  170. 
Illoek,  Jter.  Victor,  Sent  to  Atbenis  Danlth  J/iu^on, 


Biodget,  Rev. 
lator,  Jtaai 


II-. 


ionarj,  ^.  B.  C.  F.  if..  I 

Coiioguiai,  It  .  90. 

on,  SwJiii  10m.  iiw..  1., 

wflelds. 

_.. ___, :nQiliaieb,B<iU3Rii./k 

Bijlb,  Hev.  G.,  U.  P.  Ch.  Scot.,  II.,  4a». 
:^ihcawood  InBtilalion,  Prei.  Fret  Ch.  rf 

-       'line  S«hool8  ror  Girls,  iromanV  Work,  II..  «S. 

'—1,  Q.  D,,  BapliM  MisBioniirv.  1..  l;o-TJ ;   and 

,  .1.  B.  K.   v..  I.,  «  ;  Boardniin.  Mr.i.  II..  Trons- 

liCor,  Taiainii  VtraUm,  II..  seo. 
Bobbill.  SUtlon  of  the  Canadian  Board  or  the  .'MnrilLnie 

Provinces,  K'Dnun'*  IFort.  II.,  S14, 
BoeniiMh,  F.  (BOhmisch),  Mursvian  Miwionarj-,  I.,  ITS  ; 

Jfonmian  HiMionf.  II.,  140. 
Boen  In  the  Transvaal,  A/rica.  I.,  10  ;  /Jn^.Vpj,  J)aaU!, 

I.,  548 :  Wars  wiih,  ParU  Filing,  .loc.,  H..  aw ;  Cmellj 

to  HolIenlotB.  Vandtrttmp,  J.  T..  II.,  440 ;  .Masmcre  lu 

1898,  Z«/u«,  II.,  BSB;  Altack  i:i  Vslloy  of  Jlosl;^  Za- 

la>,  II..  Mi. 
Boglsch,  Rev.,  MisBlonaiv,  Anltralia.  I.,  114. 
Bagomils,  Teneta  of,  Bulgaiia,  I..  Mii. 
BoAOV  Veralon,  Awzv*  I-,  SiX 
Boeola,  Colombia,  Bg>.  f^.  I.,  807 ;  ML»«io:i  nt.  /Vm.  Ch. 

l3fcrt*),n-,  S«^  Sthnol  .1.   Wnrnn,.'!  lt».J-.  H.  SOS. 
Bogota  Venlon,  I 
■" — I* Estate,  Mm-. 
slDla,  I.,  ITS :  A 

noni,  H,,  ia»;  HoniEui  .uun.i,..  i..,.  4ji.l,..„.  .  .^ 

lltiraeian  Ml—ioni,  II.,  14» 
Bobemlsns  (TcliekhB,  or  C'lechst.  Bohemia,  I ,  ITJ. 
Bohemian  Vemioa,  I..  173. 
Mkler,  Peter,  Mormian  MUi*onf.  II.,  IW, 
Boblan.  DieUict  or  Eastern  Turkey,  I.,  173. 
Bokhara.  State.  I..  119  ;  Work  In,  moT,  JOKph.  II., ' 
BoleSt  John.  Burnenot  Preacher.  Brazil,  I..  i:'. 
Bolivia,  Rep.  ol.  I..  174. 
Bohigna.  Inaaiuratlon  of  Charch.  Meth.  ErM.    Vh 

{ASrMI,II.,?8. 
Boma.  Chler  station  or  L'odeo  Free  Sute,  AMeo,.  I.. 
Bombay,  the  City  or,  Capital  of  the  Presidency  of  Bo:n 
Italitt  indieate  general  artictet. 


i.i,  Moni\^an_ms- 


I.,  •»•,  jMiceit,  u~  L.,  iiH  ;  Ji.:::,  ir., i.,c^:  nuii^^tr,  a. 
B.,  II.,  j:i  !  Prts.  iil'Iri,.)  (•&.  rf i;'.a-.'.7i<rf,  If.^; 
llWiBB-g  Il'uit  n,  433,  ai.'S,  B2f;  aritt  n-.:d  Book 
Socleiy,  iluait,  B.  It'.,  I.,  441 ;  8;ato:™>tit  In  "  Bonboy 
Guardian,"  Liquor  Tratic,  I.,  £."A) ;  Ft-.*  Dinetisary  at, 
Metlleal  m».,\l;iliiB-*.i:o\\x-K  r.^Uh.,  \rJaor,,J., 
Il.,4r5:  Native  th.  Formcil,  HTfcon.^.,  II.,  4^ 

Bombaf  Prelacy,  I.,  175-77. 

Bonipas,  Bishop  W.  I'..  Tmnslnlor,  Slaef  Vrrsfo:,,  II., 
A^niini  rertioa.  II.,  tsa. 

Booipole,  E.  LoH.  Inet..  I..  840. 

Bonaparte,  Prinre  L.  L.,  Ver.ilons  ol  Scrl'i!ure».  Tram. 
BniRtr,  iifmblt,  II..  4IIU. 

Bondei  Version,  I.,  177. 

Bonel,  H.,  Translator,  jlitnoin  Vtrtlna,  I.,  ft'. 

Bongo  Tribe,  AMea.l.,  13. 

Bonfface,  ArchfitihoiJ  ol  tiennany,  ,Vn;i-ir<.-i.Vi«!on«,  II., 


Book  and  Tract  Society  ot  China,  I.,  17t ;  China,  I.,  C38. 

Book  LaniniaEe.  Chii\n.  1.,  «». 

Book  or  Common    Prayer,    Ilintluslanl,   Translation  cf. 

//fwry.Vorf™.  II..  37. 
Book  of  Rewards.  Taoiiiim.  II..  387. 
Boone,  Rev.  .1.  N..  Missionary  (P.  E.  Ch.|,  f/iino,  I„  ST-i, 

aer. 

Bonne,  n'.  J.,  I,,  177  ;  Sridffman,  B.  P..  1.,  lU  ;  Cnnw- 
crated  Bishop  at  China,  AiX.  IMt.  Ch.,  i:  Ji.  A..  ]I., 
im;  Translailonby,  &langAal(ti«aauiu/,  11,  327. 

Boolh,  General  William,  liaioalkm  Amg,  11.,  SUS.SM. 
307,  308;  Ballini^,  Comtnlsdoner.  31)3.  SIM.  3(» ; 
Boolh-Cllbbom,  CNimmissioner.  803, 804 :  Booth-Tnekcr, 
Commissioner,  303. 301:  W.  Bramwell.  303  :  Mn'.Bmm- 
well,  303  ;  Mrs.  BalUnglon.  SOS :  llr>i.  General,  3IB,  OT. 

BBresen,  Mlnlonary.  DaniiA  IBm^ohm,  I.,  SH. 

Borneo,!.,  178 !  Aiefl.BaTM,  I..  1  ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  .V..  I., 
73 ;  C*ino,  I..  BBS :  Work  In,  iMAnsn,  II".  J..  II.,  S&< ; 
B/f.  iBvtci)  a.,  II.,  set) :  BhmiiA  Ml",  tioc,  II..  9KJ. 

»,^,.,    u:„.._       n...     "•■■„/,  ^  Ireland,    11..   s;; ; 


Boudini 


3  of. ,) 


I.  II..  M. 


Bougainville,  Discovery  ot  Opo  Iflond 
Boniak  Mi 

359.       ' 

Boule,  Mselina  or,  GrefUf.  I.,  39(1. 
Bourne,  Mr..  Worii  Greaniied  by,  B.  F.  B.  S..  I..  SOJ, 
Bowaua,  Tamboofcie  cTiief.  JfomifHw  J/iwrom.  H., : 

Insurrection  Le'l  by,  Jfomrfan  -Wfiwionn,  II..  140. 
Bowen.  Bishop.  Death  or  (Sierra  Leone),    C6ii>th  .1 

Soc.,  I ,  aS3. 
Bowen,  G..  Missionarv,  I..  178  ;  "  BomliDj  GnarUiaii'* 

taWished  by,  Periodical  Lileraturt.  II..  SW. 
Bowen,  H,,  Hlutonary,  .,1.  B.S.,  I..  CI. 
Bowen.  Rev.  n..  BevlMT,  Tamil  Vtrsion,  II..  381. 
Bowen.  Kev.  T.J. .So.  ito^.  (imrmWow.  II..  300. 
Bower, Daniel. Translator,  Malaii  Vemioiia.  ll.,-if.. 
Bowle>-.  Key.  W..  Translator,  rfndi  Tfffliwi,  1 .  4(f!. 
Boyce,  Rev.  W.  B..  Translaior.  Ka,^  or  Xoaa  Yer-ion 

519;  Xtw  Zealami.ll..  173:  »'«.  J/WA.  .W«.  :,•«<■., 


Ww. 


edited  by,  Pret.  Vk.  iSiKilb).  H.,  ttS. 
Boyle.  Hon.  Itobl..  ChitHan  Faith  Sadfta.  I, 
Bradley,D.B.,NlB«lonary.  I    '■"  ■    "'— ■  " 


HtnilrHaia,  I.,  4S2,  4SS  ;  Pre-eminence  ot.  lnOla.  I„  4 

Intellect  and  Cnltlvatlon  ot.  /ntffa.  I.,  450 ;  lntlueiic« 

Btf.  (Dutch}  Churc/i,  n.,  MD. 
Brabmlnlsm,  I.,  ITS  :  Aifom,  I..  IDS  :  Beiar,  1.,  140  ; 

velopment  ot,  ISaOiiiim,  1..  418. 
BrBhma.Somaj,  Number  and  Influence  ot.  Caifitln 


..  ..,  __    il.,4SS:' 

Branches,  Woman'i  Boanll.  11.,  47». 

Brant,  Joseph,  Translator,  HfOhawk  VerMoa,  II.,  las. 

Brass,  District  of  Lower  Guinea,  Church  Mlu.  Soc.,  ] 


ranslator,  A.  II.  if.  T'.,  I 
'S  lec  also  Appendix 
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QBUBBAL  INDBX. 


Brazier,  Rev.,  Mls«on«t7,  Amiralia,  I.,  114. 

Brazil,  I,,  ire-eo :  Pbyglcsl  FeBtnrea,  139  ;  QieUiTj.  181  : 

Lsngsage,  IKt  i  InfiBbitanU,  I8i  ;  Social  and  PollUeii] 

UonaitioD,  1S» ;  MI»^oii  Work. IST :  A. £.  S..  L.es.tt ; 

M.  E.  CK.  {Xorth),  U.,  «i:  M.  E.   Ch.  (SDutt),  II.,  SS ! 

Pre/.   Ch.  (Morm.  II .  9W ;  IVea.  Ch.  iSoalh).  II.,  35S ; 

Taylor,  BUiop  WiaUim,  II..  S89. 
Breatli,  E..  Prinler  and  EdiWr,  I  ,  199. 
Btfibeuf,  Jesuit  Missionary,  J/onum  Valliolic  jtSmiont,  II., 


r.Kkluni  Miwloi 
Bretklu     "  " 


iciety  I. 


r,  ZiMwonian  rtreioa.  I.,  530. 
Akkaway,  L,  34  ;  Amwak  Ter- 


STB;     CulberHoB.,    U.S. 


.^H^.u.u^  ..»■..  j,...».,.nair,  Zu/uf,  n  .  541. 
Briilgee,  Rei.  T.,  Tranalator,  Yahgait  YtrHon,  II., ; 
BtiieBUrKB,  Morasiim  MiaHoai,  11.,  140,  Ml. 
BrigtiM,  St.,  itediavat  MliMona.  11.,  48. 
Briab»ai,  J.  C,  Miertonwy,  A.  B.  V.  F.  M..  I.,  GO. 
—" --■--r.  Rev.  H.,  Tnuielalflr,  Hertro  Vernon.  1..  41 

J, ,___      ._  ■: ^      g^      ^^^^ 


Brfickner,  Rev.  C,  TranBlator,  Javanese  Version,  L,  60S. 

Bru)  Veraioii,  I.,  aK". 

Brnmana,Town,f/i«idC^rtan  Jfi(*l<w,I.,  303;  Wimi- 

""'     ""  "    ),AtJanl. 

'mrglAitTuTHVeraioa,  1.,  537.'" 
Brvanl,  J.  C,  MiMionarj-,   Commerce  and  Sfiulom,  I., 

SIO,  ZWus,  II.,  540. 
Birle,  Hon.  Robert,  Insttnmental  in  ObtalninK  Cbarter, 

Jvew  England  Compaav,  Il„  ICT. 
BDcanmanga,  Town,  V&iniAa.  Jtep.  of,  L.  SOT. 
Bnchaikan,    ClandluB,    Mediterranean    Mission,     Chvrch 

JflM.  .9oc.,I.,S81. 
Buclienliain,  Rev.  II.,  Missionarr,  Ptimliiit  Meth.  Mill. 

Soc.,  n..  ass,  259. 
Buckley,  Rev.  Br..  Tranalator,  Uriya  Yerston.  n.,  443. 
Badd,  Henry,  Native  Missionary  and  TranalatoT,  CAurcA 

mst.Sof.,i..!X»;  Cra  Yeriion,  I.,SX. 
Buddti  Qaya,  Researches  at.  StAar,  I.,  145. 
Baddbism,  I..  301-15;  Hlslorr  of  Gautama,  SOr-,  Liter*- 

I'jre,  ;I09  ;  Dnctrlnee,  S09  ;  MieratlDns,  2Ii ;  unan  Yin, 

212 :  Salvation  by  Faith,  213 ;  Present  Boddliisins,  £13 : 

Alleged  Coincidences  between  Life  ot  aantama  and  that 

of  Christ,   aia;Alle^  Humanlly   ("    "    "■  ' 


Brillsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  I ,  I94-!1IU  ;  Illstary, 

13*;  Development  of  Foreign  Work,  199:  Aireneies, 
Enrope,  aOO;  India,  Mi:  Africa,  902:  Persia,  20J ; 
IJbina,  308 ;  Japan,  ana  ;  West  Indies,  aCB ;  South  Amer- 
ica. 901 ;  Aastralia,  804  ;  South  Sees,  304  ;  North  Amer- 
ica, S04:  C'Mno,  I.,a7l  ;  VoaglanHnmU,  I.,  833. 

British  and  For.  Sailors'  Soc.,  Seamm,  ft.,  SI/. 

British  Guiana,  Guiana.  I.,  402  ;  Hlesinn  Wnrk  In,  Lon. 
Mba.  Soe..  I.,  503  {  Weileyan  Xelh.  Sia.  Soc.,  II..  4sa. 

British  North  Borneo,  Borneo.  I.,  118. 

British  Society  forlbe  FrouaEadon  of  the  Gospel  smonK 
th«Jevfs,I.,S05;  Jeir>.l..SOB. 

British  South  AfHcMi  Company,  4/yi«i.  I.,  18. 

Britlrii  Snian  Misalon  Schools  aiid  Bible  Work.  Wj:ni:ii-a 
Wm-kfyr  iromon,  11.,  49*. 

British  West  Indies,  Wetl  Indlee,  II.,  4C0. 

British  ZaiulRDd,  Africa.  I-.  19. 

Brittany,  lenortmce  and  Sapentltinn  hi.  Bre/on  EcBn. 
.1»««.,I.,]a3i  Mission  In.  ITebA  A%).,  II.,  455. 

Brltlo,  John  de,  Jesuit  Missionarr,  Madura.  11.,  S3. 

Broach,  Mission  Station,  Pret.  vk.  Inland,  II.,  ^^:. 


C,  raiislator,  BfB; 
i„  A.  B.  M.  v.,  I.,  fa, 


Bronson,  Rev.,  Mia 

I..  lOB. 
Brooke,  Graham.  Connecled  with  Sondan  Mission,  Cmgo 

Erte  State,  V.ftSI. 
Brooklyn  Mission  and  Tract  Soc,.  Cily  ilfHon'.  I,.  39T. 
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ChlngChoFnlB.  Srs..  Ei«.>,  (Alna,  I.,  360. 

CblDEtn-fn,  Chi-tt.  I.,  XO. 

Chin^iaiffi,  CMfw.  I.,  346,369,  STO;  Fret.  Ch.i&oulh), 
II.,  399 ;  IFonum's  Wort,  11.,  SOT. 

Ch'Ine  IKhyens),  Karen  TriW,  A.  B.  Jf.  IT.,  I.,  47-, 
Arakan,  1..  U  ;  Burma,  I..  3I». 

Chlnsnrah,  School  EsUbllshed  at.  Prtt.  F>ee  Ch.  of  Scot' 
land.  II..  S3». 

Chinyera  Station,  Pres.  Free  Ch.  qfSeoaand,  II.,  341. 

Chtpewayan  Version.  I.,  377. 

ChUumla  Mission,  Frts.  (iS(ciS.)   Ch.  qf  aeotland,  II., 

sa». 

Chlsholm,  Sev.  Alex.,  Translator. 
Chittore,  Work  of  Bible  Reader 
505. 

CholoB  Race,  ftru,  II.,  S 
Cbong-Kah,  Bell  Tower  S 


>  Abro-        Choeroee  It.,  1 


Cbota  Nagpnr  iNagpore).    See  Chhota  Nagpi:r. 
ChoUa  Nagpur  iNagpore),    Bee  Cbhota  Nagpur. 
Chow  phig  (B.  M.  8.,  Eng.),  V/tlna,  I.,  369. 
Chrischona  Filgrim  Miasnn,  A^Bstaslrasse,  I..  H 


Woman'*  Work.  II..  L™ 

Chick,  Mr.,  Hinionarr,  XadaaoKar.  II.,  fl 

Cbieng  Hal,  City.  Xtdical  iOss..  II.,  56 ;  S 
Woman's  Wert,  II..  9>M. 

Cblbii,  Province,  China,  I..  348. 

Chihuahua,  City,  A.  S.  C.  .P.  JT.,  I.,  80;  Woman's  Work, 
I1.,49K. 

Cblknsl  ataUon,  Pret.  Free  Ch.  of  SeotUf>d.  II..  341. 

Chllcat  Tribe,  School  Eelubiishea  foi',  In-dians,  American, 
I.,  468. 

Children's  Hedleal  MIetionary  Society,  I..  346. 

Chlldren'e  Special  Service  Mission,  I.,  346. 

Children's   Sodeties,   ICarniin'i'    Work,  II.,  481 ;   Bande, 
Kames  of,  Wonum't  Work,  H.,  488. 

Chill  (Cbllei,  Repablic  tiT,  I„  840  ;  Mission  Work  in,  Pres. 
C».  (JVitrtA),  If.,  HO ;  T^iriOr.  Bishop  »)».,  II.,  388. 

China,  I.,  340-71 ;  Cblneee  Eomire,  34i-91 ;  China  Proper, 
347 ;  Phyaical  FeaUuea,  S17 ;  Provinces,  348-60 ; 
Climate,  «0\  History, 3S1 ;  Opening  of  Uu ConnUj  to 
Itonleiien,  IBS  ;  Gavenuaetit,  S>4  ;  People,  3IK ;  £an- 
gnage,  35S  ;  Bellgion,  800 ;  Classes  of  Sode^,  !01 ;  Cus- 
toms. 3S3 ;  Aicttnde  of  Oovennnent  toward  Cbriatianity, 
804 ;  Early  Christian  MissloiH,  804  ;  PrtrtesUnt  Missions, 
866  ;  Hindrances  to  Missionary  Work,  371 ;  A.  B.  S.,  I., 
M;  A.  B.  a  F.  M.,  I.,  ■n-,  Bap.Mi*i.Soc.,\.,\X,: 
BatU  msi.  S(x..l.,Ul:Bsiia  .Viu.  Soc..  I.,  IS9 ; 
B.  F.  B.  S.,  I.,  m  ;  Ch.  Miss.  Soc..  1 ,  889 ;  FtUfhism, 
I.,308;  London  Miss.  Soc.,  I..  SK;  M.  E.  Ch.  {Xorlh), 
n.,  73 ;  M.E.  Ch.  (SoulAi.  II.,  SI  '^eth.  Net  Connex., 
II..  SS:  JflMtonnrv  OM/^nncu,  U.,  108-10;  -VoAom- 
— danism,  II.,  131 ;  Pres.  Oh.  tJforUt),  II.,  350  ;  Belig- 
\4  Tract  8oc.,a.,K9;  Bom.  Oalh.  Missions,  11.,  m; 


Christalles.  Rev.  J.  Q.,  TranBlator,  Otihi,  II.,  304. 

Christian  i'aab  Society.  I.,  8rB. 

Christian  Vt..  Coronation  of,  JMu-orian  Miisiont,  II.,  130. 

Chrisdania,  JflM.  Coi'/frena«.U..  JOT. 

CbrlslUn  Institution  (Sierra  Leonej,  CAurch  Mils.  Soc.., 

I.,  383. 
Christian  Reformed  Missionary  So. 
Christian  Union,  at  Canton,  Bridg 

Christifln      .   

Woman's  Work, 


^grnan,  &.  t\,  I.,  193. 
.,.,.,^..„..  Joclety  for  India,  I.,  878 
Board   oC     Missions    tDisclples). 

_-,  511. 

Translator,  J»tl(eo-Spaniih  Yersioa,  1. 

:optlorldes.  Greek  Grammarian,  Aliania,  I.,  87, 
lofoglcal  Tables  of  Chinese  History,  CAitia,  I.,a5l! 


ifHaldarabad._I.,  379. 

n  of  Messiah'by, //lnduj»n,  II.. 

9. 

IfflO,  860, 871 ;  Woman's  Work,  II., 

le  of  the  Mean").  Cbn/Wioniwn, 

od  Autumn  Annals")  Oonfiitlatt- 

C^uT«h  of  EnEland  in  Cam 
Church  of  England,  South 

MS. 
Church  of  England  Zenana  Miss 

;h  Amet 

Organization  and  ConeutnUon,  380 ;  beveiopnu 

1  Stations  see  also  Appendix  E.     ..^  . 

Coot^lc 


GENERAL    DTDEZ. 


Miulane.aSl;  BCBt«nnitEorMieBion9.3ea-[>4  ;  (Africa, 
fflerm  Leone,  WW!  yoriil>»,sa4;  Niger,  SM  ;  tMiem 
EquMorlal,  AW:  Alediiemneau.  aSi:  Peivla.  Ml; 
Anbis,  -^  :  C^.iua,  M> :  Japao,  S8e  ;  liidLu,  SW :  Hut- 

..,.._ .._  "—   •jewzeslaiid.as:!-- ■-  ' 

I..  14 :  Iii^irncllnae 
«(MynwnM«,  II.. 
•     among  Ballon.  Statata,  II.,  S19. 
Chnrcti  Organl/alloii.  ,Vil/i-Mfi  e/  ilia.  tCort.  II..  SD. 
Chureh  9oc.  for  Piomollng  Chnstianlty  anions  lii'Jev 

Chnrcli  oi  Scotland  (Eeub.l  Jewish  ::i88io:i,  Jtirt, 


Colportage.  A-i'.  Tmrt.  Hoe.,  I.,  M. 

Calporlenn,  MM  IHMrto.,  I..  1u4. 

1  oluinbii  vat  Iniia),  Xrdiar.  Hit.,  II..  44,  45. 

Columban  (or  CduuibUlle)  Sloiuwler}'  EoUb.  Iit.  m>i. 

Geog.  of  SMoet,  I..  4M  i  Xidiaral  Mwion*,  fl . .  4  . 
Colamboiiiie,  Miwtonary,  IBit-rhal  Geog.    of  iTirt.,  I„ 

43^.433 
ComlJ*.  Mies,  M.D.iMIMofuT)',  Jftiifco/ .Vi««ion«,  i;.,Cl. 


Chi 


»,  II ,  a; 


:,    I., 


sngtaie.  Doctrines     ,  _    . 

jla  (Southern  Asia  Ml  nor  I,  Adana.  _  . .. 

CireaMians,  Caaixuut.  1.,  aal :  Tiirht.  II .  ■«,). 

Ciieumci^lon,  AfH/SJHlva.  i..  4:  Forblddej  i;i  Uzamla, 

Africa,  I-,  IS;  Practieed  by  the  Bechnami^  -Ifrfin,  I., 

,.  ■-..    .        ,    — g^_  (Mieral  Character.  SW :  New 

x>h!vu.  ^;  :  Bodto.i,  iJi  ;  London, 


CilT  Mlae' 
York  C 

aoD. 

Clapperton,  Travel 


■,  AfHf.  1 


Cl«™  WUtM  C'urrle  School,  1 
1.881. 

Clark.  Mr..  Miesionarr.  Autlral 


Clurt,  Ur.  H.  E 


I.  lliu.  i 


Clarke,  Irory,  Missionarj,  Am.    Bap.  Hitt. 

n,l<m.  I.. 

Clarke,  John,  MiSBimary.  Bop.  Jfiw.  Soc.,  I.,  1 

cure,  Lord,  Recapture  of  Cilj-  bv.  Caltatta.  I„ 

■  Sjr;  F.»t 

Clocta  xSier,  ftWns,  11™!  '  „  ■"   "  '      „ 

ClouBb;j.  E.,  MWoBBtjBndCi.il  Engineer,  .- 

1.  IS.  If.  r. 

Co^el^,  Shanel.  Chiaa,  1.,  S48  :  BaoBii,  CM 

no,  I.,  043. 

Coan.  TIIU8,  MIsstonarv, 

Cocanada,  Hiseion  Wcirl 

Woman'!  Work.  II.,  51 

Cochin,  Dominion  of,  A'd 

Cochin  China,  I..  SOS ;  C 

i.,aao. 

Cochran,  J.  G.,  Mlseioua 
Cochran,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Fera 
Honarp  Ifoi'dt,  II..  W. 


Codrlnglor 
MUJoii. 


Rev.  H.  : 


Coepoita.  lealaa,  Tranvlaior,  BoAf  uii< 

Cohn,  Isaac,  Tcairelalor,  Judaa-Fom.., ..,  .. .. 

CoUlard,  Mr,  and  Mrs.,  Ecan.  Mim.  to  r;i.-«r  Zamba 

[.; m-.  Wei. uta.  jfiM. s c, 

BaptMs.     CJoral. 


;  Death  of,  Ceylon,  1 


n  Yt'H 


.,11.,; 


Cole,  Rev.  E.  T.,  Trai ,  _ 

Cole.  E.  M.,  MiBSionary,  ErzToom,  1 

Colenao,  Dr.,  Blabop  ot  Nata],  Zu/w 

Colieny,  Scheme  for  ProltBtant  Colony,  amiu,  i.,  li..". 

Collazo,  Sr.  EariBlo.  Prtt.  Ck,  {South).  V.  8.  A.,  11 ,  SSO. 

ColleglBleInHitalealRangaon.d,  «..«■.  (".,  '     " 

Collegio  Araericf ""-  '"— ^~    " — "  ' 


at  Hio  ¥aa[<t.  'SraiU.  1 ','  m. 


M.L>.,  mivifjoiiar 

ilanl  de  Lvon,  i'    _ ,  _  , 

Commerce  and  MiB«ion*.  I.,  3CW-W. 

Coninilliee  fur  Wcsl  India  Mlia[<Hi9,  Am.  JtUiilonari/  .!«- 

(W.,  I.. 83  ;  for  the  Study  of  the  rpper  Congo,  Congo 

Jnre   Sla!f.  I.,  SIT:  for  Trana.  of  Sctlpuires,  IVvin". 

ana  Rtr.  (tf  Bible,  II.,  401 ;  for  Reviajon,  TurlAih  Ver- 

flont.  II,,  4£j. 
Common  Pnver.  Book  of,  Tranalated  Into  Illndiutani, 

Ilmty  Xoria-.  II.,  87. 
Commune,  Su&erhig  CauMd  bv.  Bellfilk  .tfi"..  1 , 1 17. 
rommiiulty  Life,  ifelhal'  Iff'  AlKJonaiy  iroivl',  II.,  V). 
Comoro  I»kii>d«,  Africa.  I..  33. 
Companlii-e  Sunimsn-  ot  Mieuion  Wotk  l:i  IRHT  and  ISBO. 

ohbo,  l,  sn. 

ComDere,  Rev.,  Mlwlonaiy,  COuUaH.  J..  I..  3^. 
ComsIoS,  H<-  ■'  •■    — -' — ■—  ■    "' 


llw.,  II.,  388. 


fhip  of  (Thlna,  MS;   Anna 
Jaitan.  I.,  4W. 
Collfuclu^  Birthplace  of,  China,  I..  a4S ;  TeachiiieK  Snji- 

eintina  Buddnlsm,  Kfrta,  I.,  JM  ;  Contemporary  with 
otw,  7Vni»W»i.n.,18S. 
Congo,  Mission  Work  In.  A.  B.  if.  I'.,  t,  58  ;  Bap.  .W*. 

Soe..  L,  Iffi  ;  Congo  Free  Olale.  I..  SdO;  Eatl  Lomloa 

L'Mtu/e,  I.,  S4a  :  Am.  CfffA.  MUHont.  II ,  aW  ;  .Vwf. 

MIt..  n.,  r«  :  Taylor.  Biih.  ll'ni.,  II.,  SSI. 
Congo  Baain,  ^Mm,  I ,  St. 
Congo  Free  State,  L.SIT^l :  Htelory,  317;  Mlwtons  in, 

3ie ;  ObatBcleii  to  Work  in,  331 ;  Afiiea.  I.,  -M ;  l-n-i^  Cli. 

(South).  II..  SST. 
Congo  Tribe,  Banlu  Bare.  1.,  121. 
ConjBvaram  Medical  Mieelon,  Preg.  Frel  Ch.  «/  -IfOlUml, 

II.,  340. 
Conradi,   Rev.,  Translator,    Curaeao-Xegro   Trrtion,  ]  , 

3». 
Cnn8.ilid»ted   American   Uaplisl  Mlwionary  Coi.veulii.ii, 

Connanilan,  Kcv.  A.,  Translnlor,  Tnrklsh  VetflionB,  II. 

Greece,  I.,  390  ;    Attempted  Awmnll 

Amnesiy  to  Chriatians,  Iliaoiiea, 

>le,'i.,'kl-i4;  Polltlfsl  Relatione,  389;  Fop 


Siwrria.n..W. 
Constandne,  Deer™  u.  . 

Oeog.  nT  Miu.,  I.,  440. 
Constanlniople,!.,  iii-l. ,  .- _. ,„. 

Illation,  m-.  MbalonWork,  323;  AlHa^iiia.\., 

B.S,  I..  63;  ArmeniB.  I.,  101;  B.  F.  B.  «.,  I..    .. 

Da-ighf,  H.  O-.l  ,S»:  For.  Ctirii.  Mm.  Soc..  I..  3TI> 


KomaH't 


.,Wi  ;  Ooodta,  Wm..  I.,  sni . 

„ if.  E.  Ch.  (.--■■    "   ~ 

\  II.,  4BI.  4BS;  Bible ., 

-  '1.11.,  131. 


IJVorW)^!! 

CoUiaon,  W.  H.,  Mlialonary,  Mamlt.  II.,  39. 
CoUoqnud  Term  Applied  to  Ltmeuagee,  China.  I..  3j7. 
Caiman,  Rev.,  H^B^nary,  Am.  Bap.  Mlti.  fnfnn,  I,.  5B. 
Colmar,  Hlaelon  lu  Oermany.  Penleaul  Bandi,  II.,  314. 
Colombia,  Repnbllc  ot,  I..  STt. 
Colombo,  Toivn,  Ciwftm,  I,,  310;  Printing  Fress  Esiab 

IMwd.  W4t.  .HUA.  Ma.  Soc.,  II.,  487. 
C^on,  MladoD  Hooae  at,  Taylor,  Biihop  Wm    '"    ~'" 
Cokmlil  and  OontinentBl  Hlwlims,  I,.  SuT. 


I.  O.,  I.,  ITO  1  Conqaen  of,  MoAanmeelaiiimii.  1 
Cnnflantlnople  Rest  The,  CeiulanHnimle,l.,lSi. 
coui'lantliis,  Mahammfdanltm.  IT.,  114. 
Coflva.Tonnln  Trinidad,  I.. 3U . 
Cook,  Capt..  Friendly  or  TOnrja  fttond*,  I.,  381 ;  Xea 

l/tMdiiIdi..n..l72. 
Cooke,  Miss  (Mrs.  J.  WiIion\  Civrch  .VU:  Soc.,  1.,  391. 
Cooliea  in  Natal,  ^frtca,  I.,  HO  ;  In  Manritlna,  Africa.  I. 

3S:  MlMiDii  Work  among,  Ceylon,  I.,  S43;  lift.  .VM 

m>:  Soc,  II ,  *^8. 
Coolv  Trade.  Macao.  II.,  t. 

Cooloma.  Mr^  TrauBlator.  Sunrlant't  Vtrelon,  II,,  ar«. 
Coomaerf  I  Kumaae),  Capital  of  Ashantec,  .l/rtcu,  1 , , -J7 

we'.JHith..n.,4eo. 

Cooper,  Rev.  W.,  Translator.  Manilarin  CM.,  II..  30. 

Cnorg.  Native  State,  India.  I.,  44)1. 

Copeland,  Rev,  J.,  Translator,  Fuluaa  rerHm.  I„  ;^1: 

Xew  Heltridea  JflM.,  It.,  IflS. 
Copenhuen,  FMandJfl'e.  Soc..  I.,  371. 
Coptic  Version,  I.,  SS4  ;  IJUI.  (Itog.  of  JWiwinm,  I.,  4*). 
Coptic  Church.  HlsBlon  Held  of.  Abyalnlo.  I„  3. 
CoptB,  I.,  ire4 ;  Ermtio.  Mill.  Soe  ,  1.,  358 ;  U.  P.  Cli ,  C.  H. 

A..  II.,  434  ;  in  Egypt,  Afrka,  J,,  10 ;  in  TurklBh  F,m 

pire.  Turks,. "-.  «»■ 
Coquimbo.  Taylor.  Bialiep  Wm.,  II.,  J8& 
Coral  Mlwionary  Magazine  and  Fund,  Woman-i  Work 

II..  S18. 
Corbett, Dr., MleBlonary, ft«».  CA.  {Xorlh),  l'.  ,5.  ,J..1I.. 

iOt. 
Corbytie,   Dr  .   Civil   Snrgeon  of  Barellly,  UTelA.  Epli, 

Church  tHorih).  II,,  Tl. 
Corea(Koreal,I.,3ffl. 

Corisco,  MlBSion  Work  In,  Prti.  Ch.  (Iforii),  II.,  SK. 
Cornmandel  Coast,  L.  X.  8.,  I.,  M5, 
■  mimon  itationt  we  alio  Appendix  E.  ^-, 


Goot^lc 


aZINBRAZi    IHDEX. 


Corporatlnn  fnr  Vag  PropacadoTi  of  t'.ic 
Englainl,  ClaiitUiH  FaimSoe.,  I.,  S7S. 


aoi ;  ffiw'- 
II..  I8B. 


i   Tmoelator,  Vk.  Mim.  3oc. 


Goapel  [u  Kew       C-.ttjc:;.  rrcsvrU  Sapt.  rnr.  Mst.  Cik.,  1„  ST8  ;  Crffea, 
Cutter,  Rev.  O.  T.,  MiMionarv  printer,  A.  D.  /-'.  t:.,  L, 


CoTleE.'inTseitiii  of.  ifea*i,  lif..  mI 

Corvino,  Ftrat  Bomw  Caihnllc  Mtoloiuu?,  CIiiTia,  I.,  au. 

Cosh,  Bev.  J..  Translalor,  Fali  lesion,  1.,  SUr. 

CwtaRlca.!..  32S. 

ColschI  (Ktttchi).  BeapoTt  of  Indtu,  I.,  ^5. 

CottaVenkm,  Mnlmlae  Version,  It ,  33U. 

Cation,  Rev.  J,,  MiBslnnHrv.  Indiang,  Abut.,  I.,  455. 

Cut(on-Uln«  Introduced  t;ilu  Abeokutu,  Ch.  Mill.  Soc..  I., 

984. 
Conltart,  J..HI»s1onsry,I..a3S;  Bap.  Ms>.  5M..  I..  1S4. 
CoualnB.Hev.  W.  E.,  TraBalalor.JfailflBi.1  Vertbin,  11.,  Xi. 
CovecdBlK-s  VetBion,  XiMH'ft  YeMoti.  I.,  EST. 
CowMi.Dr.  B.  Stewart,  Pres.Frei  Ch.  qf  StotlUBd,  IL, 


Mionarj  printer,  j 
nmm.  ff..  I.,  ion. 

^  not.  An 

erlaia,  J.,  I 


Cnzco,  CHy,  ivru,  II..  aa6.  _ 

CjpniB.  I.,  3S9 ;  Wortt  tn,  Kef.  Prel.  (Covmanteri  a.,  H., 

SffS ;  Tvrkev,  H  ,  412. 
Cvrll,  TrBDBlator  and  Mlaelonarj,  BiAfmla.  I.,  173  ;  Sv!- 

garia,  I.,  210 ;  Butgaiian  Version.  I.,  317  :  VUI.  Oeog. 

(rf'jfi^tfons.  I.,  433  ;  ionmttwv  Serlw,  J..  &40;  Mediav. 

JfiMtom,  H.,  43 ;  Pole;  n.,  330  ;  SlammU:  rirfion.  II., 

343 :  Jliiei.  11..  342,  S43. 
CyrlllUB.    Bee  Cirlt. 
C^l'B  Btble,  £tH(.  reman,  IL.  SBS. 
trroB,  J1m*i.  II.,  318. 
Czecb,  Nation,  I.,  839;  Soteniia.  I.,  ITS ;  ConTersion  to 

CbriBtiaalt;  of,  Hitl.  6eog.  ^  maioiit,  I..  433. 


Cox.  Melville  a.  First  Forelen  NlBBionsrj  of  tbla  Society. 

Mflh.  Epis.  VhVTck  iXorth).  II..  «7. 
Cot.  Samuel  H..  Eraagellcal  AUIan/v,!..  XI, 
t'raig,  Rev.  llr.  Duncan,  Translator,  J'roeea^al  Verskm, 

Craig,  James,  Mleslonary,  Ret.  Prea.  Churcb  c.[  North 

AnKrica,Il.,K3. 
rrane.  N.  K.,  Hinlonarr.  L.Sao. 
Cninner'a  Oreat  Blbte,  l&ii/lUh  rmion.  I.,  337. 
Cran,  HiiBlonuy,  £.  V.  S.,  I.,  B65. 
Craven,  Benry,  Hiiaionaly,  Congo  Free  Slale,  I.,  319; 

East  LoHriOK  Iiut.,  I.,  ati,  348. 
Crawford,  Mlsa  Rebecca.  SUeslunary,  Xveai'iijf/i,  TI.,  189. 
Crawley,  A.  B.  R.,  MlBBionary,  iloji*.  Coar.  -'  " - 

and  ^i!Aiv.  I.,  lal. 


i'-*i 


Cnteh,  Tribe  of  iDdlane.  I. 
Creole,  I.,  886 :  M-^o  Sat 


t,  L\fii  rerrion,  I.,  Mi ;  JTarl  V 

Theory,  Hindvi^ii,  I.,  430. 

SK. 

jiary,  jYiic  Zealaf 

of  iDdlane.  I..  3311. 


Crcui,  E.,  MMoDuy,  Frtf  Climtries  of  French  ffi 

land.  1.,  3IB. 
CHmeD-Turkl  Dialect,  !.,  337. 
CPoaUa,  Province,  l.,  ter. 
Croatian  Version.  1 .  337. 
Ctoats,  I..  827. 


Dacolty  and  Tboggery,  Repression  of  1:J  Goiemm* 

Dagama',  j!  F,, 'Missionary,  SrazU,  I.,  180. 

DSBbeatan,  Province  of  Russia,  I.,  SM. 
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Fuller.M.  B.,  and  Mr*.,  Missionaries,  AtotaJfii'ti^ii.  I..  35. 
Fuller,  WUliani,  Misdonary,  Ua.  Melh.  Free  Ch.,  IL,  423. 
Fnllerton.  R.  8.,  Uladonary.  I.,  383. 
Fnlton.  Dr.  Mary  H^  Woman'  ■  Warlc.  IL.  902. 
Fung  ehwnl  (Fniw  Bnosy),  Superstition  of,  China.  L,  £00 ; 

Mtoi{«ffl,L,Sffi. 
Fur  or  For.  Tribe  in  Daifnr,  Africa,  L.  12. 
Furrakhabad-Mlselon  Wort  In,  P^etton,  B.  S.,  L,  383 ; 

Womau'a  wort,  n.,  isoa. 

Futlwnrh,  MlBsion  Work  In.  Freemin,  J  E.,  L,  373 ; 

JVffirton,  S.  a.  L.aSS;  Wontaii'e  IVork,n.,5ia. 
Fatuna,  Htsalon  Work  In,  Voautn't  Work,  11.,  &£i, 
Fotuna  Version. ' 
Fybrande.  - 
Fyfe.  Dr.  t 

CtonO'fa, 


Golbralth,  S.  B..  Migeianary.  Ifueairijieh,  IL,  ISO- 
Gall,  St.,  MOiiaslery.  MediiBliai  MietiOM,  II.,  43. 
Gallas- Coiuitry  of ,  Africa.  1..  la;  Work  Miong,  fferau 
.Vlgs.  Sx  .  I.,  415  ;  5^.  Mm..  II  .372  -,  C.i.  Xetk.  Frtt 


Gambler  SetUement  Opened,  Churdi.  Hin.  & 


Gambler  SetUement  Opened,  Ch 
Ganda,  or  Waiianda,  Africa,  L, 
Ganda  or  Ln-SandaVerrton.  1., 


Oando,  Capital  of  West  Hansa,  Africa,  L,  as. 

Oangaela  Tribe?,  Afiiea,  1, 23. 

Gan-iiwuy,  China  Irdand  JUtfeion.  I.,  STJ. 

Oardbier,  Mr..  Kindness  to  MissioDariee.  Moravian  J/i*- 


ilont,  il ,  1 


;  ZuZui.  II    I 


,3% :  aoalhAmer.  XHt. 
Prea.  Fret  Ch.  qf  Scot- 


Gaidner,  '{p.  r'.  W.,  il\A 
Ima,  IL,  £43. 

Garcnganze  Conntry.  Afrlcn,  I.,  23. 

Garo  Tribe,  Assam,  A-ii.  .V.  V.,  L,  43,  SO ;  Aitam,  I.,  108. 

Garo  Version,  I.,  335. 

OarretlBon.  Freeborn,  3T.  E.  C:t.  {yOrtK),  11.,  S3. 

Garrloch,  Bev.  A.  C.,  Translator,  Beater  YerOon,  I.,  145. 

Gattsbore,  J.,  Missionary,  U.  P.  Ch.  Scot.,  IL,  430. 

Qanhati.  Station.  A.  B.  X.  U.,  1..  60 ;  Womaa'i  Work,  U., 
500. 

GansB,  J.  H.,  Missionary,  JimiU,  L,  IBS. 

Gantwna  Buddha,  sAqr,  L,  145:  Beaaret,  T.,  148; 
BtHKUlnn,  L,  »n'-))0« ;  Three  Legendary  Periods  of  Life, 
Baddhitm,  I.,  BOe ;  Comparlaan  with  Christ.  Bvddhiim, 
I.,  2111;  Contemporary  with  ConfudDs,  Cot^UtiaRittn, 
I..  SIS;  ReiiDiinGbie  of  Brahmlnlsia  by.  AlmfufMi,  L. 
41S ;  Buthplaee  of,  sorthineal  ProrAiKm,  IL,  ISC  ;  Bight 
Hwsof.iiiinffDOn,  n.,SW;  Comparison  of  Doctrine  of 
to  Teachtura  of  Laotae,  Taauiim,  IL,  388, 

Gaza,  Hludon  WoA  at,  Ch.  JH«<.  Soc.,  I..  8S9. 

Gaialaud,  LocUion,  Ubnate,  People,  etc..  Africa,  I.,  IG. 

Gbebe  (Niger),  ChurcA  Miti.  Soc..  L,  !85. 

Gecko  Karens,  BapUat  Mission  to,  A.  B.  M.  U..  I.,  43 ; 
Burma,  I..  31S. 

Geddie.  John,  Missionary.  L,  3SS ;  Xeui  He/iridee  iOesioa, 
II .,  169. 

Genahr.  Kcv.,  Mlswonary,  Ehenirfi  Misa.  Soc.,  China,  L, 

Genedendal.    See  Gtiadeadal. 


Geneva  Version.  Enifiith  Vertlon,  I.,  357. 

Genghis  Khan,  Invasion  of  RuM^a  by.  HielorieaS  Geog.  oT 
Msa.,  I..  434 ;  Mongoll.  IL,  138 ;  Arria,  II.,  Wl. 

George,  Wm„  Missionary.  Baplistt.  Canada,  1..  130. 

Georgia,  Imprisonment  of  Missionaries  in.  In/Uans,  Ameri- 
can. L,  460;  Worli  among  Indians  In.  Moravian  Mie- 
■w.  11.,  134. 


eo^ians. 


eorgian  Version.  L,  387. 
erlclte,  Bev.  J.  F.  C,  Transla 


It,  Javi 


re  Version,  I., 


Fyvie,  Hey., 'Wanslator,  Gitlarathi  V 


Ga  or  Of  ji  People  and  Language,  Africa,  I.,  28. 

Gaboon  Basin,  Africa.  I.,  5t ;  Mission  Work  in.  A.  B.  C. 
Ji',  Jf.,  l.,79;  BwAtwi/,  .4..  L.fflS;  Parit  Ev.  Socll., 
208;  mlion,  J.  L..  II.,  416;  Gaboon-Corisco  Miselon, 
Prei.  Ch.  {North).  11.,  a*7. 

Gaelic  Bible.  National  BHHe  Society  of  Scotland,  IL,  160. 

Oaellc  Version,  I.,  384. 

Gahtta,  CXmatantlno/ile,  I.,  «ti. 

Jlaiici  indicate  general  article*.    Fi>r 


German,  Travellera,  Africa,  I.,  7 
Afiiea,  1„  IS ;  B.  Alrican  Stean 
Hlseions,  Africa,  L,  IS;  Jem.      ... 
Africa,  I.,  a  ;  Possessions,  Afiica,  I.,  ai  M  ; 
I*olicy,  Angra-Peqvtna.  L,  87;  Set.  of  Misa.  t 
ll.,3f5;  ClirisUanSoc,..S<i«'<Jfiu.  Sbc.L.ia';   kuib 
in  Marshall  Islands.  Mkroa^a,  11.,  101 ;  East  African 
Asaoc.,  Zanzibar,  IL,  534. 

Germans,  (kmcamn,  I..  337, 

Germany,  Misidon  Work  In,  A,  B.  M.  U.,  L,  53 ;  M.S. 
1      Ch.  Uforth),  IL,  78 ;  Sen.  PagAde..  11.,  385  ;  Interest  of. 
Id  Eastern  Qncstion,  nrkeu.  II.,  421 ;  Associations  of 
Young  Hen  Formed  In,  I",  M.  C.  A.,  IL,  689. 

German  Baptist  Brethren  church,  I.,  388. 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  1,,  388. 

German  VerMon.  I..  887. 

Ghaesanides.  Kingdom  of,  ifohamtnidanlim.  II,,  lis. 

Ghats,  India,  Madi'ot,  11.,  30. 

Gheg  Dialect,  I.,  389  ;  Albania,  I.,  S5. 

Ghilgais,  Afghaniatan,  I.,  8. 

Glam  Chheng  Hoa,  Rev.,  Missionary,  Prea.  ChurO.  In 
Canada.  IIT,  334. 

Gibson,  Bev.,  Translator,  Foochim  CoU,  Ferrion,  1.,  376, 

Giedrayll,  Prince,  Translator,  Sanaigitian  Veraion,  n.,80». 

Gilbert,  N.  P.,  Mlsidonary.  Phi.  Ch.  {North),  TT.  3.  A., 
IL.  246. 

Gilbert  Islands.  Missionary  Work  In,  MicroneHa,  11.,  99, 

Qlibcrt  Islands  Version.  1.,  389, 

Gill,  William.  Missionary.  1..  380. 

Ginshnrg,  Rev.  C.  O.,  Translator,  ffebrew  Viriioa.  I..  413. 

38£         '      "' 


bep^denc. 


y,  Friends-  Medical  Miation,  L, 


n  ulatiom  see  also  Appendix  B. 
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aBNBRAI.    INDDX 


StB  ;   Pra.  Fiti  Ch. 


GtasRon.  A.,  MiHlanai7,  Aw,  C/i, 

-Glu^uir  mIb8.  8oc..  L.  if.  S.,  I., 

SM..U..:m:    fn.  ftw.  CA.  5Cm.,  II..  *ffl. 
fileason.  A.,  Hlulonuy,  I„  3W. 
tiJeo,  Wm..  HIeeionsry,  Arda,  II..  SSZ. 
Olenoj,  Bdwaid,  MiBrionary,  *(m-M  AMca  Xlteion.  U-, 

im 
GlSck.  Brneel,  TraiiBlstor.  Ltlt  or  Livimia  I'ernon,  I.,  MS 
.Q.iadend*!,  HiBaion  SUtloa,  Semi.  I..  154  ;  Jtorav.  Mil 

tioM.  II.,  189. 
Giadenhfltten.  SlallcHi.  Moravian  Mla^ont, II..  139. 
O  loslics.  Akin  to  -'SuflB,"  Btrcii/i,  i.,  sar. 
.G  •lias  Caale.  Btagal,  I..  190. 
Golml.  Sanil.,  ^hop  of  JcrDulem.  I.,  S8i) ;  ^fijmJBifl,  I. 

i  ;  OA.  iflH.  ,£)«.,  I.,  3S». 
Oubi,  Tbe  Desert  of.  Mongolia.  II.,  19r. 
-Uoble.  J.,  Uiwiunuy,  ^q»iA,  I..  4yu. 
Godavral,  Sacred  Klver,  Bombay  Prta.,  I,.  175. 
GofoMli,_ J.jJUaidoiMrr,  CMna.I..  SW ;  ««*■  fA.  Ii 

Qogo 


o*lJI..S 


Afriea.  I.,  38. 

-  iYM.  CT.  Jrelarul.  II.,  «37. 


Ga^3  VenioD,  I,,3n, 

COdeen,  Dr,  8.  H.  E.,  Meth.  E/tls.  Cli-r. 

-Goiua,  Province,  AbjfStinia,  1.,  i, 

flola  Tribe,  Africa,  I,. «, 

Gold  CDB81,  Mission  Work  Id,  Africa.  I 

MiKa.  Soc.,  II.,  MO, 
Gold  Mines  la  S.  Atrics, 
GJidie,  Uaidi.  Trsnslsu 


■|B-«),  II.,  ST. 
;    Wig.  Meih. 


a,  DaiJiaiil  Ttreloii.  I.,  3*». 


Ooldemilli,  Rev,  M.  C 

Oalialield,  Hr.,  Tran 

ODllmer,  Rev.  (Yor-' 

—  j_  i.T--.. ._    "omani  tyorc,ii..ivs. 

'vviiur.  minp.  x^cnf/o/,  1.,  150^  t'/thoto-Xagtmr,  I.,  v*v  , 
CA.  JflM.  Sbc.,  1.,  aw  ;  /ndio,  I..  «5 ;  A^jamV  rerrt- 
loriet.n-.nai    OHtia.U..  Sm  ;  Sued.  Mim.,ii.,imi. 

Good  Vec^on,  1.,  391. 

.Qoodell.  W..  Hissionarv  and  TraneUIor.  I..  391 ;  Bird.  /..  I„ 

ie» :  cafwuA.  a.  H..  i.,  leeo :  Jtwighi.  if.  o.  o.,  i.,  Ms ; 

Maila,  II.,  % ;    T^ntuA  Vertione.  II.,  4ail. 
"—• ■ — igh,  H.  D.,  Missionary,  "-■—  "    ■" 


Goodti 
GooSt 


iwin,  MisBiouUT,  Auilraiia.  _  . 

Goolab  Slneta,  Oppoeition  to  MIssianaty 

JHsriOiu,!!.,  liS. 
Goolbuna,  Praver-Ueetinir  at,  T^-affu  Jfloion,  II-.  891. 
OopeccMh  Nnndi,  NatlyelliBBioiiarj,  Diif,  A..  1.,  Wi. 
OotaUipcr,  SMUon,  CH.  Mia.  Boc..  I..  291. 
'GordiHi,  0<neral,  la  Zerllwland,  Africa,  I..  13  ;  CMna,  L, 

SB;  Smdan,  mn.  aixleh  qf.  ll.^Xsa. 
Gordon  Pasha,  Prolectton  of,  lo  Missionaries  to  Uganda, 

CA.  JfUl.  »«.,  I.,3»r, 
-Gotdon,  A.,  Mieeionarr.  I., 


,  U.P.  Ch.U.S.A..il..*i]. 
Translalor,  Eroinanga.  I„ 
358 ;  Stu)  HfMdti  XUt., 


358;  Eromaaga  Ftreioa, 
II.,  im 

Gordon,  J.  D.,  Missionary  and  Translttlor.  Bromanga.  I. 
^  ;   Eromanya  Veriitin,  I.,  K8  ;  Teliiju  Veriioa,  II. 


Gorllza  (GortcWl,  SchooHn.  Albania,!., 

Gospel  Tent  al  Madrid,  BIbIt  Stand.  Orni 

Gtmaa,  Pastor  Jobannes  E,,  Foander  ■ 

Soe.,AuttralUi,l.  "•■    " "=" 


I  Hlwionary'  Society,  I.,  89> 
L,  sn  ;  Soc.  Pnp.  ooi..  II., 


Oomuir  JTkh,  Soc..  I.,  SK. 


1,  Oenaan  Ferti/m,  1 
^joins,  HiHions  to,  Bittbrit^  Geog,  oj  mim-.  i..  vti. 
Gotlskalkson,  O.,  Translator,  Icelandic  or  Xorte  Verrior^ 

Gottwald,  J,  U.,  Missionary,  L,  301 ;  Morar.  Miitioru.  n., 

rti  YeTilon,l..tX!. 
TO  VoUoquiat  rtrnoB, 

Goran.  W.,  Missionary,  loetdaU,!..  BTO, 

«»WBlpara,  Station,  A.  B.  M.  V.,  I..  SO. 

Gtaaf  folnei.  Mission  SlaUon,  7aaderlomp,  II.,  449. 

Oracehill.  mChIod  BtaOon,  AVKjfliW,  n..  lOB. 

Oracey,  Rer.  J.  T,,  Pres't,  laltmal.  Mia.  Union.  1.,  477 

at.  B.  Ch.  {.NoriA).  II.,  71. 
Graham,  Donald,  Mlsalonary,  ArvM'i  Oarengame  Mil. 


(Africa!,  Mission  Station,  Wn.  MetA.  n.,4W, 
"ranslator,  Tulu  Vtrilon,  II ,  410. 
Tibet,  Claim  of,  SudrfAltm,  I.,  mS;  Tttml, 


Gniaet,  Mr.,  Translator,  TWi 


'.  J.  N.,  MUiionaru  COnffrmca.  II.,  105. 
H.D.,  Medical  Missionary.  I.,  9H  ;  Jfedieal 
^a-.M^hedii^Mtit.  »'oi*,lI.,  89  ;  Motui.li.. 


an  MittioRS, 
r  Punii  Vtr. 


Grashius,"Rev,'  G.  J.,  Ttansiato 

Graasman,  .\..,  Missionary',  I., 
II.,  148. 

(ton.!.,  m 
Graves.  Missionary.  A, 
Gravius.  Rei.  D.,  Trar 
Gray.  Rev,  J,,  Tranal 


(.  Ch  (South)-  I'-  i 
Gtaydon,  Lient..  Translator,  «. /".B-S.,  I.,  2O0  ;   Catalan 

leraioB,  I.,  a3«. 
Great  Brilain,  Reyenne  Obtainetl  from  Manutatture  and 

Sale  of  Liquor.  Ligvor  TraMcand  Jflxioiu,  I.,  548, 
■--s,  .ifrlca.  I    •" 


Great    Namaqua  Land,  Afrira,   I,,  21  :  .4. 

Wts.  Meth-lhui.  soc.,  If.,  4111. 
Great  Plain,  cHina.  I.,  S17. 
'•—It  Popo  City,  Africa.  I    " 
■t  Wall.  Vhina.  I..  !17  ; 

ves,  Rev.  R.  P.,  Tranf 

lo  Language,  Xegro  Bact,  II 
■3  Vetwon,  I.   "™ 
>-Turkl8h  L 

'I,  n.,  «s. 


398 :  A.B.  Jf.  r..  I..  67  :  A.  Jl.  C.  . 

B.  S..  I.,  as  ;  King,  J..  I.,  5UU  :    1 

aS7:  ru>-*«s,  Il„  418, 482. 
Greek  Cburch,  Tnriey,  II.,  4IT. 
Greek,  Influence,  AlSanitt.  1..  m  :  Ei 


Telh.  EjAi.  Church  (Iforlh), 
Moravian 


Alliance,  A.  B. 
Of!  ;  mulsh  Miss.  Soc  , 
Kellaion,  CTwre.  I.,39C: 
ut.llilt.  Oeog.qTMiif., 

Asia  Minor,  Cetarta,  J-, 


I.,re3;  Turkey,  U..- 


Green,  Rev,  J.  8,,  Trai 
Greene,  D.  C.  Mission 

I.,  492, 
Greene,  J.  K,,MlB«loni 


Greenfield,  Dr,  W.,  TraneUtor,  Suriac  Version,  n..  STB. 
Greenland,  L,  400  :  Mission  Work  In,  IXmieh  Mli^one.  I., 

332;  Dueid,  C.I..  33B;  KMntchmidl,  J.  C.  L.  528; 

Morav.  Mixt.,  II.,  1»3;  Stack,  Matt.,  li  ,  3«3. 
Greenland  Versions.  1.,  401. 
Gregorian  Church,  Armada,  I.,  98. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Aiitorlca/  Ocog.  ^  mii.,'l.,iSS. 
Gregory  the  lllnmlnalor,  Armenia,  I.,  98. 
Gregory  XV.,  Pope.  Boman  Caljiolic  Miigtor',  II.,  295. 
Greiner,  Mr,,  Translator,  Zulu  VeTsion,  II.,  MS, 
Grej.  Sir  George,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Morarian  Hit- 

eionl,  II.,  142. 
Greytown,  Mission  Station,  Moravliin  JflxJona,  II ,  142. 
Orlbble.  J.  B.,  Missionary,  Avitralla.  1.,  114. 
Grlffltha,  D.  Translator.  1  ,  401  ;  MabtgaH  Vcriion.  II.,  25, 
Grlng,  A.  D.,  Hlesbnary.  B^.  (German)  Chvreh  in  (In 


Grlng,  A. 

V.3.,\l.. 

GrlqnalanJ,  East  and  West,  ^/riea,  I,,a0  :  Zuius,  II., 54!. 
Grlqua  Tribe,  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  I.,  90 ;  i.  if.  S.,  I., 

Orlewold,  Bishop.  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.,  U.  S.  A.,  II..  259. 
Groenning.  W.,MisBl0Dary,  Evan.  Lulh.  VK,  Gin.  Coun- 

GrOiinlng.  Inspector,  frnUuniifiH.  ;S>>c,,L,  191, 

Grout,  Aldln,  Hlaslonuy,  ZtiAu,  II.,  538,  G3ft. 

Grout,  L.,  Author  of  "  Zululaiid,*' (*mm«rKanifJ«M(on*, 

,   1„  310;  TranslatioDsot  BIM«by,2u{iH,n„M0. 

Gmndvlesk  Belief,  OaOA  MUOon,  I.,  333, 

GrOnwara,  Mr,,  Translator,  MiimaiB  Yirtioo,  11,,  149. 

Gnadalalara  Mission  Station,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  I..  80. 

Gnadaloupe,  WetC  India,  11,.  470. 

Guatemala,  I.,  402  ;  Prei.  Ch.  (Korth).  II..  1146, 

Guarani  Version,  I.,  402. 

GDebre«,  Mission  Work  among.  JforavlanMj(fon«,  II, ,146. 

Gnerlcke,  Translator,  Menttonile  Mist.  Soc.,  11.,  03- 

Guiana,  I.,  402. 

Galnea  Coast,  I,,  403 ;  Afri».  I.,  25 ;  Batle  Miu.  Soc..  I,, 

141 ;  Morav.  Mill..  II.,  Hfl. 
Guinneee,  Bev.  and  Mrs,  H,  O,,  Fonndere  E.  Lon.  Inst. 

Mission,  .^m.^^flo/i.^JflM.   PuJiWj  I,.  BJ;  Congo  Fra 


ItaUe§  indicate  general  arliclei.     For  n 


;  'East.  ion.  Imi.  il,  Sii,  34 
n  ttatieni  lee  alio  Appendix  E. 
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Oujara  CasW,  Almere,  I..  34. 

Onlanit,  I.,  «n ;  Pna.  CA.  Scot.  (EWoA.),  i:.,  239. 

Guianttlil  Idnguue,  laiiia,  I.,  4Jr,  448. 

aulBrathi  Versloii,  I.,  4U9 ;  CalM,  I.,  aj7. 

Gnldberg,  O,  U.,  Tranalator,  AinM  Vergioii,  L,  33S. 

Ouir  or  Gulueo,  Islsndu  of,  AMtn,  I.,  31. 

flnUck.  L.  H.,  Mifslonarj,  ATB.  6..  I.,  64 ;  CAim.  I.,ac8 ; 

Jkaae-E.  T-,l.,asa;Mii!iVaeaa,U..100;Piiaape  Vir- 

(ion,  U.,  231. 
-Outick,  O.  H.,  Missionacy.  Japan.  I..4l)j. 
Oalick,  P.  J., Miasionaiy,  I.,«a  ;  A.  B.C.  F.  H..  I.,  80. 
Gondert,  Dr.,  TranBlalor,  Mraaw^ixm  Vatioii,  II.,  Si. 
Onnguiiyana,  Ruler  of  OazBlsnd,  Afriea.  I.,  18. 
Ounn.  Walter.  Miadonary,  Eean,  Lalk.  ChirHi.  I..  3S4. 
Gunn,  Rev.  Winism,  TnuiHlaUir,  FMuna  Vtniim,  I.,  384. 
Gnnoiig  Sitoll,  Hissuin  S»tian,  ;nai'  Manda,  II.,  ITS. 
-OQDtber,  J.,  Hlmlonan',  Aattraiia,  I..  114. 
Gunlnr,  Station,  Ec.  t«IA.  Ch.,  I.,  M4 ;  irofnanV  ITofll:, 

n.,  BIS. 

Gurdanpur.  StaUon.  Gordon.  A..  I.,  Ssa. 

.Gnrbwal,  Hiseion  Work  In,  U.  t.  Ch.  (!lOTOi\  II..  T1. 

<lurhw»ll  Version,  I.,  404. 

CurkhBs  Tribe,  Nepal,  II„  19*. 

OuBamunn,  Rev.  6.  A.,  TraneUtoc,  Bakta  CoOoquial  Yer- 

tion.  L,  40e. 
Gu»tavug  V»n,  Mlsalon  Work  In  Lapland,  BUi.  Geog.  if 

Jfjjs.,  I.,48S. 
GQthiie,  MIbb  L.  M.,  Mlselonaty,  Mtlh.  Prol.,  II.,  81. 
Gutilaff,  K.   F.  A.,  MlaslonaF3-  uiil  Tranelator.  I..  404  ; 

SerUa  JHUi.  3iic.,  I.,  ISD ;  C/dm,  I..  266;  China  Inl. 

Uiis..  I.,  271 ;  Ckiofu  VtrHon,  I..  KO :  Jyiaaeae  Ver- 

ilon,  I.,  501 :  MeiUeai  JUiatioai),  II.,  U ;  Morav.  Mls».. 

II.,  145;  JfttitrUmd)  Jfl*s.  SOc,  II.,  168;  ffiam,  IL, 

3S4  ;  ^amtte  VatUm,  II.,  SSR. 
OwslloT,  Mlfdoh  SUtion.  .<nH4Ai<i''2>0mlnJfMi(,  II.,  B3B. 
Gmunba  Lsngaage,  />ee  C».  qf  Frmdi  Swlti.,  I..  S7«. 
Gwambft  Venlon,  L.  404, 
aybbon-Spllsbarj,  Kev.  J.  II.,  Trs 

tit>A,  II-,  2A4. 
Gypsies,  Gitano  Yersit/n,  I.,  333. 


r,  Qufcftua 


I., 323;  ScAaii^er,  IK  G.,  II.  314;    T^rfoj,  IL,  423a; 
?feri-to*  J/i*».  AldSoc..  II.,  4«. 
Bammett,  Kev.,  Misaioaar},  Wei.  Meth.  Misi.  Soc.,  C, 

HamptoD  Inatitiile,  Am.  l^les.  Assoc.,  T.,  83. 

Hamze,  Fuuuder  of  Sect,  I>raaei,  I.,  341. 

Han  River.  Seoul,  II„  aSO. 

HanaUyaba,  Sec:,  Mo/uimmedanian,  11.,  123. 

Haiice  Misaion,  Zalm,  II.,  MI. 

Slncbnng  (Hanebanx-Iuh),  Dlepensary  at,  JfYiendi'  For. 

Jmn.AgeecL.m;  iftdiaa  Jtigi.,  n..  ia. 
Hands,  J.,  Translator,  I.,  407;  Caaareseor  Eamata  Vir- 

nion,  I.,  232. 
Handt,  J.  C^  MiEEionary,  Aaetnilia,  I.,  113 ;  Bask  Mlat. 


gcliaa-ru  (HBDgchow),  ] 


k  at,  China,  I., 


!.,  273 ;  Chicrch 


249,  2^  269,'2rb ;"  6%jna  Inland  iIKh.,  I.,  tia,  i.i[ii'ui. 
Mift.  30C.,  I.,  290;  Medhai  Mitt..   U..  51 ;  j-rei.   Ch. 
(South],  lL.iEo  ;  l«)man'<  »'ort,  II.,606. 
"--"a,  AecMIc  Fraternity,  MtAafftmedanisra,  II.,  115. 


Bannlngton,  3.,  Slehop,  I.,  406 ;  Slurc^  Mn.  Soc.,  I.,  286, 

S87. 
Bans,  Carl  Hiwo,  Mia^nary.  ^Uniind  Jfiss. «»;.,  I.,  872. 
Hanijon,  A.,  Ttanalator,  .4ivni,l.,4. 
Hanson,   Missionary,    Chisia,   I..  268 ;  Prot.  Spig.    Ck., 

V.  3.  A..  II..  »fl. 
HanyaaE,  Mieelon  Work  Id,  China.  1..  349.  270. 
Happer,  Dr.  A.  P.,  Missionary  (Pres.  Ch.,  North,  U.  8.  A,), 

China,  I.,  2«8  :  Medical  Mm.,  It,  BO ;  MlaeUmary  Con- 
ferencet,  11 ,  109. 
Ijapper,  J.  Stewart,  Editor  "< 

i^Uai  Lileralure,il.,iie;  t 
Hara-kiri.  Custoni  of,  Japan,  I. 
Haram  or  Sacred  Territoty,  Ap 
Haratin  Wbe,  Afiica,  I.  " 


'.Fss;' 


Ham,  Frederic,  Mteilonary,  PerHa,  IL,  321,  222, 
HadeeUi  or  TnidlUone,  mhammeihniiTa,  II.,  118. 
Hadendoag,  Tribe  In  Upuer  Nubia,  Africa,  I.,  1 1. 
"  H^ikut  el  AkblHir,"^i^fiwjW£Asnittire,  II.,  21 


H  Milt.,  H.,  IGl. 


iiaiuar  Jill,  nonammeuan  usurper,  jai/gorv,  ii.,  lao. 
Haidarubiid  SUt«,  Miam's  TerrUori^i,  II.,  17% ;  Woman^t 

Work,  II.,  518-ao. 
Haig,  General,  Tranalator,  Kol  Version,  I.,  529. 
Haife,  Genealogy  of,  Armenia,  I.,  97. 
Haiku,  Mission  Station  in  Hawaiian  JsJanda,  Armslronff, 

ff.,  I.,  foe, 
Hainan  Island  (Pres,  Ch.,  North,  U.  a.  A.),  China.  I.,  2B8. 
Hainan  Colloquial  Version,  1.,  40B. 
H^tl  (HaytH.Tataaion  Work  In,  African  M.  E.  Ch.,  I.,  33 ; 

War.  Meth..  II.,  459:   Wttl  InSiea,  II.,  471;  Woman'i 

Work,  II.,  500. 
Bali.    Seetladjl. 

Hail  Keuy  (Hajl  Keoil,  For.  Chris.  Hiss.  Soc.,  I.,  376. 
Hailn  (Qalla  Freedman),  Translator,  0<Ula  Vertione,  I., 384. 
HaMm  Blamr  Allah,  Autborot  Druse  Religion,  I>ni»ea,  I., 

841. 
HakkaRaCB,!.,  406;  Work  among,  CAisa.  I.,  268;  Basis 

Misi.  Soc.,  l.,141;  fbr»iom.l..ara:Ha-wcdi,  I., 405: 

Prei.  Ch.  Eo}  ,  II.,  237  ;  Woman's  Wort,  U.,  619. 
Hakka  Colloqu'ni  Ver«on,  I.,  405. 
Hakkarl  Dlatrlct.  Koordiaian,  Veiidees,  II.,  626. 
"  ■     ■        -  ■      -    —       ■  —iii.soc..l.,ilBO;  Woman't 

ii^.i/cLo,..,.,  .1..,.  ±/.,,  ,.,,,i„.,.,„ir, Frisian  Version,  I., 383. 
Hale,  Arcbileacon,  AustraHaJ,,  116. 
Hail,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Tranalator,  Kieagjitl  Version,  I.,  538. 
■■all,  Gordon,  Miailonary,  I.,  406 ;  ^,  B.  C.  F.  M.,  I.,  BO  ; 
"— ■-    '    —      "-/■ofM  FerrfoB,  II.,  33. 

■,  Prei.  Ch.  iSouth),  1.  S.  A.,  n., 


Halle,  Bimith  jtfltwiooj,  1.,  331. 
Hamadan,  Mission  Work  at,  >seuM.u4 

ftwio,  11.,  221 ;  Woman's  Work.  U.,  __ 
Hamballyahs,  Sect,  M/^anartedanism,  Ji. 
Hamberg,  Thos.,  Missionary,  China,  1..  2 
Hamilton,  Mr.,  KIndueaa  to  Slaves,  Morav. 


Medical  Missions,  IL,  ! 


,'1.;  413,' 414;  jV:  Oer.M 

JOSS.  Sac.,  I.,  371. 
Harnia,  Theodore,  Saccesaor  to  Loula  aa  Director,  Her- 

maambarv  Mis».  Soc,,  I..  414. 
Haronn  er.RBsheed,  Mohantmedanism,  IL,  120. 
Harpoot  (HarpBt),  Armenia,  I.,  lft(;  Woman's  Work,  IL, 

Harpater,  J.  H.,  Mlaalonary,  Ecan.  Zuth.  Ch.,  I..  361. 
Harpnr,  Dr.,  HlMionary,  Church  JOist.  Soc..  I.,  2ffl. 
Barns,  Rev.,  Missionary,  Vonunerce  and  Missions,  I.,  310 ; 

Murder  of,  at  Eromanga,  £.  Jf.  a,L,561. 
Harris,  Bishop,  Format  Orguiization  ot  Mission  at  Toko. 

bama,  Melh,  IMs.  CAurOl  tXoriA),  II.,  74. 
Harris,  Ira,  Mlaalonary,  Sjflia,  U.,  3!7. 
Harris,  Towusend,  American  Treaty  Made  by,  J(man,  I., 

491. 
Harris,  Rev.  T.  8,,  Translator,  Seneca  Version.  II.,  S31. 
Harrison,  Charles,  Missionary,  Massitt.  II..  39. 
Hart,  V.  C,  Missionary,  Meth.  Epis.  Church  (JVortK),  II., 

Hartley,  R.  O.,  Missionary,  I.,  410. 

Hartman,  Mrs.,  Misaionary,  t.,  410. 

Hartwell,  Rev,,  Translator,  Foothow  Coa.  Version,  I.,  375. 

Hasa,  Uuhealthtulness  ot,  ^roMa,  I.,  90. 

Hosbriya.  Ford,  J.  E..  I.,  3^ ;  Woman's  Work,  IL,  493. 

Haslep,  Dr.  Marie,  Woman's  Work.  H,,  510. 

Haas,  L.  G.,  Miaaionary,  Danish  Missions,  1.,331. 

Hasakeuy,  Dlvfalon  of  City,  Constantinople,  I..  322. 

Hastings,  Parish  (Sierra  Leone),  Chvrch  IDss.  Soc.,  I., 

284. 
Hastings,  E,  P.,  President  Jaffna  College.  Ceylon,  I.,  410, 
Haalinas,  Wanen,  Sorthmtt  Frminces,  II.,  182. 
Uanran,  Her.  Mr.,  'nanstelor,  Peja  Vcrtton,  11.,  213 ; 

Talalaff  Fmlim.  IL,  380. 
HatU  Hnmumui,  lliB,  Prindples  of,  Turlef.  II.,  419. 
HattI  aii^rH^of  Gii»uui€,  Turkti/,  II.,  iW. 
Hau  Han  SiiperetlUoa,  Church  Miss.  Sx.,  I.,  293;  /ieur 

Zealand,  11,  ITS. 
Hauge,  Hana  Silaen,  Hevlyallst,  Soraay,  IL,  181  . 

Hausaland,^i«(,I.,l».  ' 

Haneen,  Rev.,  klaalonary,  Australia.  I.,  1]4. 


Bible  Stand  at,  Biife  SMBd,  Crgst.Fal., 

cal  Association,  L,  412;  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

..  B.  C.  F.  M.,J..Ti 

. and  Missions,  I.. 

;  MaorU,  II. ,  32 :  Rietiards,  f 
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Hawaiian  JJuigoage, 

UHwBie,  r-.  Effect 

F.  M.,  L,  ea  ;  i.  M. 


Preacheil  by,  .1.  B,  C. 

.  ^ecreUny,'  !flJW«  Slatid.  Cryt.  Pal.,  I.,  Mr, 

V,  J.,  TianelalDT.  Telaaa  lirstoii.  II..S1II. 
Edmund.  Site  tor  Mission  GIAtioii  Givtn  by,  3foual 


Heildingti 
Bedfifrom 


on,  JftM.  i)H».  CT«rrt  O'ortA),  II.,  W, 
.......   ":~.|onncy  lo  Scsndinavian  Sen- 

■*.  Eph.  ChanA  {Xorth),  IL, 


>lot  Gustav.  Mi»>iiiii 


BegEle,  Rev.,  HisBlonarr,  Batli  Sllit.  Soc. 
H^ira.  The,  Uo/iammtmnhm,  II.,  110. 
He^rd,  Heary.  Missionary,  Eean.  Lulh.  I 


U^nze,  Dr.,  Miaeionary.  Batit  M 
Bclaz.  Arabia.  I.,  S». 
Uejdenburg.  P.  F„  MiMlooan'.  Petwea 
iterana  in  Sweden.  A.  B.  M,  V..  I.,  !W. 
Helic,  Lukas,  Tranelalot,  Bo/umiaa  i'trti 
Helm,  Benjamin,  ^dissionary,  Pni.  Ch.  {. 


II..  251. 


'M,  I',  i 


ling  liande  Aeeociation,  Woman')  Wurk,  II..  403. 
ueisin^nra.  City,  Mniand,  1..  STl. 
Hcllai,  C,  Translator.  Hun^iinn  r*c«iiwi.  I.,  44S. 
Hemel  en  Aanle.  Asylum  for  Lepers.  Lfpers,  Moravl 

Hemeoway,  Aea.  lliatlonary.  Sitnn.  II.,  834. 

u,_j ■...,    .  ijianiler,  TninPlalur,  JloiquUti  Terjfi 


II., 


ty  fcy.  A/rtea. 


'.  II., ) 


Uenty  Reed,  Steamer,  A.  B.  X.  C,  I.,  68;  Omgo  Free 

Slate,  I.,  SM  ;  E.  Um.  loHUult.  I.,  aw. 
Benry,  St.,  First  Bishop  of  Abu.  Mediatad  iliiasnii,  II.,  4S. 
aemyebntg.Addymaii,  John.  I.,  5. 


i.  Emperor,  Maro'iUti,  II..  35 ;  LeKet 

mea  lo,  Mo/iammedaniimi,  Jl.,  113. 
Herald,  >'ew  York,  Expedilion  lo  Africa,  Cmao  Free  Stalt 

I.,  317. 
Berero  Miseion,  BheniaA  iBMlon  Soc..  II..  HSU 
Heiero  Version,  l.,«3. 
Herema,  Bantu  Tribe.  A/fica,  I..  21 ;  Fia.  JKw.  Sm  ,  I 

378. 
Heretical  Sects,  7ii9'E>ricai  fiew.  qf.Uuw.  1,4%. 
Heretics,  Altitude  of  Catti.  Cti.  toward,  liom.  Vath.  .Utii 
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landez.  All  jo,  ] 


Berschcll,  Ridley,  Founder  London  S.  P.  G.  among  Jens, 

Henboil.  P.,  Translalor.  Judao-Pdiih.  I..  516. 

Hervey  Ids.,  Natiie  Teachers  Sent  to,  Loit.  mat.  Sue..  I., 


Herzuge,  John,  Translator,  Judceo- German,  l,,flHi. 
Hetherwlck,  Rev.  A.,  Translator,  Yao  Ver^n.  II.,  !S5. 
Heyer,    C.   F.,  Missionary,  Eiiangdtcal  Lath.    t'A., 

nslalor  Moravian  Miulons,  II.,  It 


Soudan,  Soadai 


1!,J.  II.,  Missionary,  I.,  417;  Cresi^,  I„  3%  :  F.F.  Gil., 

u.s.A.,n.,m. 


Haynes.  Edm 

7taiw.II., 

Baywai^,  Re<r..  HIselonny  l.  M.  8..  I.,  5X. 


In  Chlcap),  Jerc. 

Hebrew  Veraion,  1.,  418 ;  :few  Teat,  Jeaa.  I.,  508 :  Judieo- 
■-•-    '■-' iy.  a.,  n.,  !U;  rmngtorton,  II., 


ditions  of,  A'*aj>to  IlUUt.  i..  Si.. 

lilo.  Own  TUui,!.,  305;  Boys'  Boarding  School  at, 
Lyman,  D.  B..  I.,  K%. 

I  myarile  Klnirdoni.  Abm^nia,  I.,  3  :  Mohammedanism, 
II..  114.         »  a™  . 

1  iHlerer,  Rev.,  Translator.  Toruba  Verrian,  II.,  &sg. 

1  ndl  Lanimaiie,  IndUi,  I.,  447. 

IndiVerfl™M.,4l8. 

1  ndtancea  to  Mlaaionarv  Work,  CAlna,  I.,  2T). 

1  nanism,  I..  flS-m  ;  Alfferenc  from  Brnhnilnism,  41B  ;. 
IIlstvrlcDevcloptnriiC,  41B  ;  Vedaa,  4IH  ;  Caste  System. 
418;  Rclatiotlto  Buddhism,  419  ;  Codo  of  Manu,  410; 
l)an>miaa  or  Six  Brhoois,  419;  Lans  of  Manu,  *itO-r 
Fnlly  Uevcloned  Illndn  System,  *a ;  MababaraCa, 
42^ ;  Bbngnvaa  Uil*.  418  ;  Subtle  Influence  of  the  Sys- 
tem, 4ja ;  Reforms  and  ChaDncs,  49) ;  Sikhism,  C»  ■. 
Braliuto  SninaJ,  423:  Arja  Soma],  «M  ;  Contrasts  ot 
Hinduum  and  I:hrl8tlsn<ty,  421 ;  Itelation  oF  to  Buddh- 
ism, Bnddhlim,  I..  307 ;  uT  Tamils,  Cetfion,  I.,  IMO ;  lit 
Malabar.-- ■'    "" 

injrhwa.  M.  E.  Ch!,  North',  r.  H.  A„  CMna,  I.,  269. 
islop,  S.,  Missionary,  I.,  *X  ;  Prtf.  i>ee  Ch.  lyScni.,  II.. 

islop  MiMlooary  Colleee,  jmiop,  S.,  I.,  4Sr  ;  Pres.  Fret 
Cli..llait.,n.,lt40. 
isforlcai  OetKEmiih^ 
T^hePeS'i, 

4li ;  AbynJnlti,  431 ;  Arabia,' ^1 ;  EnuiundTscotlnud', 
IITland,  431  ;  loitu,  HH) :  Tlie  FlliOul  Church,  48it 
(Ishiui,43S;  China  and  India,  432:  Scandinavia,  434; 
Slavs,  43!;  Rumla,  433;  Poles.  4iS:  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  4M);  Tha  Crusadins  (^urab,  434  (Crusade*. 
431;  Sel)uk  and  Uttouian  Turks,  4S4:  Mongola  under 
r^enEliia  Khan,  431 ;  Suracens,  4S ;  Weods,  4SIi ;  Fin- 
land; 435;  WeaCCouM  of  Africa,  43S) ;  The  CnlonizinE 
Chnn:h,  485  tKnHinn,  4Bo ;  Uoman  CUholic,  43.1 ; 
Proleetanl,  4aB :  Dntcli,  436) ;  The  Urganixea  Church, 
436  (Propomniia.  486  ;  Mnrarhin,  436 ;  Eneiish,  436). 
Hitchcock,  ii-H,  Miwlonary,  I.,  43V. 


v.U.,408. 

Blndns,  Africa,  I..  K ;  De/iar.  I..  14 
C'/diata-S-ag^«}:  I..  345  ;  Jn-Ha,  I. 
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Illltites,  .4iviniia,  I.. 
Iloblis.Joh-  ■"'--■- 
HOber.  PasI 
IlolHon,  B 
L  if  S 


y.Xta  Ztaland.  II.,  172. 


Mission  in  Abyssinia  ;J/dn)rJnn  itiitiona,  U..  14(1. 
Bodpon.  Archdeacon,  Translator,  JiaaAili    Venion,  I 


IIogB  John,  Missionary,  BHg/,  T.  G..  I..  170  ;  U.  P.  CA.,. 

C  S  A  ,11,  4-32. 
IIOBK.  Qumlin,  Ejncnscs  ot  Mission  Wi>tk  Defrayed  by, 

JBoi-alliia  .VifKloiie,  II..  138. 
nugolu  Island  (Kuk),  Miawietia,  II.,  W. 
IIorsinKlon,II.R.,MMoniirr,I.,436;  Madura,   I.,  24. 
Ilokchlang,  M.  E.  Ch.,  North,  U.  H.  A.,  Vhina.  I.,  209. 
Ilolagno  tllubikn  Khan>.  Overthrow    of    Baghdad    by, 

.VtAammedimitoi,  II.,  ISO. 
Ilolden,  K.,  Missionary,  BnoU.  I.,  19a 
Hoikar,  Dominion  nf,  XdOre  Slaleg,  11.,  161. 
Holland,  B.  F.  B.  S.,  I.,  XO ;  Jeien,  I.,  918. 
Uolly.  nt,  Kev,  James  Theodore,  Colored  Missionary, 

Prot.  Epb.  Ch.,  IT.  B.  A..  II..  2IIU. 
HflmoK,  Q.  W.,  Missionary,  Mrdieia  Jfiw.,  II.,  55. 
Hal^Yute«,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  HISHlonariL-s,  Niaalriytk,  II.,. 


Heyde,  __ _ 

metan  Verinim,  II.,  3W. 

Biacoomes,  First  Native  Pree 

Hickok,  Henry  and  Wife,  Mii 

II.,  72. 
Bicks,  General,  Expedition  h 

aiul^  <tf,  II.,  352. 
Bizhways  and  Hediree  MIsslo...  ...  ,. . . 

BlBrion,  ArchbishSp  of  Temovo,  Transia'jir,  GrfO:  Ver- 

Aoai,  I.,  400, 
Hill,  John  C,  Missionary,  Fffis,  Ch.  O'm-m.  I',  fl.  A.,  II., 

Ilalict  indieact  general  articles.     For  n 


V.  3.  A.,  II.,  43.1. 
Homes,  Impiovemciit  of,  by  Mission  Schools,  WomarCr 

IVw*,  II..483. 
Honan  l-rovince,  China,  I,,  248  ;  Mission  Work  \a,  Preg. 

Ch.  in  Canada,  II.,  235 ;  \\iman-»  Work,  II.,  514. 
Honda,  Rev.  Yoilsu,  Ordinalion  of,  Heth.  m»-  Church 

(iVoc«),  Il.,74. 
Honduras,  Mission  Work  in,  Wee.Melh.  iliii.  Soc.,  II., 

Hnn)iKong..;4.B.  «■.  f.'.,  I.,  M;  A.B.  C.  F.  H.,  I.,  78; 
Bonnry.  K  tV.,  I.,  177  ;  Burnt,  »'.  (,' ,  I.,  IH3 ;  China, 
1.,  25U,  253,  :t6H,  2UH.  WO,  2T0;  Womtm't  IVort.  II.. 
518. 
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Honolulu,  Mi8BlonWorkin,^in7ftain,fl:,L,  108;  Ibrbee, 

A.  O.,  I ,  tat. 
Hooker,  Bev.  Thos.,  Exile  of,  from  Englitnd  (or  Koncoii- 

fonnlty,  EOot,  J^a,  I.,  SM. 
Hope  Fountain,  Station,  l.  W.  S.,  I.,  SSS. 
Iloiden.  Biehop  Jobn,  TnnsliKor.  free  Verti&n,  I.,  SSt, 
Bfminid,  Chnrch  Dedlcued,  Uetli.  Epis.  Church  Ufonh.\ 

Horton.  Rev,  Aiariah,  MiSBionarv,  Prtg.  Ch.  {NarlhX  U. 

S.  A..  II.,  !43. 
IIoehBiu^buil,  Mission  Station,  Ftiends'  For.  Mies.  Asioc., 

Hospital',  The  An  Ting.  Pekln,  Medical  Mlsslona.  D.,  51. 

Hagpital,  canton.  MediaU  MiiKiunt.  II.,  HO.  51. 

Hospitality  nmoiiK  Arabs,  AraMa,  I.,  91. 

HotlenlDtBniibniHn  Bace.  1 ,  4aMa ;  Klioi  Khol,  433  : 
Origin  of  Name,  43D  ;  Refieinl>lance  M  Egyptians.  430  ; 
Namaqoaa,  4*) :  Africa,  I.,  8,  SO,  21 ;  Bntdu  Baee,  I., 
va,  PhUia,J.,ll.,fe;\   \'aiutfrtanp,n.,im. 

Booin-aldBtBd.  Jiin.,  Ximiias.  IL.  ISl. 

Hoose,  8.  R.,  M.D„  JIMonary,  ilws.  Cft.  (A'wrt),  &".  S.  j1., 

11.,^;  mam,u.,aas. 

House,  J.  H..  MisBlonarj'.  fmiei/.  II.,  ■laSa. 
Houston,  J.  T.,  Mlwlonar.v,  BmU.  I..  IHU. 
HoostiHi,  M.  H.,  Hisaionarr,  Frea.  Ch.  {South),  U.  S.  A., 

n.,£54. 


loHenTxn,  B.  H.  8.  J 


Ihn  HowBS,  JewifH  Ttase\yte.Aby»ttnia,  I.,  ?. 

Ibo  Vereion,  1 .  443! 

Iceland,  I.,  443 ;  Supplied  wlOk  Copies  of  the  Sciiplucei, 

B.F.B.S..l.,m. 
Icelandic  or  Noree  Version,  I.,  443. 
Ichang,  Est  Ch.  of  Scotland,  China.  I..  STD. 
'-™ioin  (Konieh),  City,  Caramania.  1.,  2M. 


IdolatiT,  African,  4/Hca.  I.,  9. 

Idols.  jCbnufarture  of  at  Blnulnihsnl,  England,  Ch.  Mits. 
S)B.,I.,a8«;  DeBtruclion  of,  Jftiu*. "    »...■— 


vas,  HuiiuB  Tribe __  ,  .. 

icanl,  DrrtHniora,  Woman's  Work,\\.,mi. 
we,  Ilcv.  W.,  Trauslfltor,  Taim  Vtrtloit.  II.,  380. 
Weghc.  Btation,  Sarth  Gtrman  Miea.  Soe.,  II.,  181. 
-    -  -    —    '  -  i^  I.,  185^  ,89. 

1..410. 
rV,  .VutteaaaJOlitHoiu,  II.,  154. 

,  Eng.,  China.  1.,  MS. 

nahine,  Mlsiion  n'ork,  L.  M.  S.,  I.,  GSS.  558. 


ualclilng,  Pref.  Ch.  in  Cana<la,  Chilui,  1. 
■wig,  Mlftdonary.  £(-""■--  ""    "    ' 


■.  Sfiiln  Ma.  Sx., 

A/iim,  l..'J3. 

uchow,  A.  B.Ta.  U..  China.  1. 


adsoa*8  Bay  Version 

~i6.  Capital  Cilv,  Anrutm.  1.,  no. 

ighcB.  Rev.  Jos..  SecreWrj,  B.  F,  B.  S..  I.,  103 ;  Kdig- 

ioai  Tract  So-..  O...  STB. 
Hu^es,  T.  B.,  llisslonary,  Punjab.  II..  S^. 
Ilnkuff,  Usury,  Missionary,  Moraclaii  Miasioas,  II.,  146. 
llnlaku.    See  Holagoo. 
Human  8acrlilccs,0i1ma,  II.,  201. 
Hume,  H.  W,,  HlsBtonaiy  and  Editor,  I.,  411 ;  Piriodlcai 

Litei'ature,  II.,  iW. 
Hum^rata,  Station,  Afriea,  L.  M. 
Humpbna',  Dr..  Baptised  First  Convei 

^b.  Oivi-Oi  [North),  IL,  TO. 


irellly,  ^eth. 


B,  CMaa 


un^n^.C 

':^rvt 

ciBti;;;iz^ 

Uonof.ffi 

Geog.  of  Mis.,  1. 

.DiSiryTSTn 

ien),L 
Chlni 

eadcr  of  Tal  Ping 

I.,  sro. 

Pna.'ch'aroiih}, 

HunU't,  Robert,  UlBslonary,  Pret.  (Free)  Ch.  «f  Seoaand, 

U.,340. 
Hunler.  Thomas,  of  Slalkot,  MlsBionary  Mariyr.  Prei. 

[Ealab.)  (%.  ofSmllaml.  II.,  S38. 
Hunter,  Rev.  \V.,  TrnnBlatot,  KaMr  or  Sua  Versiim,  I., 


Hapoh.  Province,  chi 
Ha  Pa  Ml,  Firat  Nat..o  , 
Chnreh  (.VwWI,  II.,  72. 


Mo&ammedaniam,  II.,  lUS,  lia. 

China,  Meth.  Epia. 


Enrda,  Station,  Fm:  Vhrit.  Misg.  5fw..  t.,  370. 

Hnron  Tribe.  General  DlBperscment  of,  IiiiHans,  Armri- 

eaa,  I.,  475 1  MIbsIohb  to.  Indian!,  Am..  I  4^  47S. 
Hiiss,  Jonn,  Reformatoij  Movement  of,  Bohemia,  I..  1T2  ; 

Moravian  Ch.  Founded  by  Follou'eTsot,.Vi>r[fV.  Miiaione, 

II.,  I2B,  1J5. 
HuBslte  Wars.  Bohemia.  I. 


Hutcbeson,  Rev., 

Punii  r;r~ion,'r,'m""'° 
Ilulcblnson,    Rev.,    Mlsslonar 

75;  -tfBdco,  II„  97. 
Ilnllei,  E.,  Translator,  ffebrem 
Hyderabad.  Hydrabnd.    See  II 
HykBoe,  In  Eo'pl.  .ifrtca.  1.,  1 
Hymnology,  Japan,  I.,  500. 


r.  Choitibn   Vereion.  '. 


C  -tf,  £.  Ch.  UfortK),  a 


e,  Lvrtefl,"l., : 

Ikwezl  Lamaci,  Station,  Youao  Me^^'e  For.  A. 

S33. 
Ilesha  (Yoniba),  Oh  Mlaa.  So"    '    «" 
Illyrie —    ••——  .    ~ 
Ilmlni 

Imerlna  I^vlnce, 

Immlgranta,  Wwk for,  Uailed  Slatea qf  Amerlca,\l.,  Va. 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  Africa,  I.,  15. 
Imperial  CtCy,  Paang,  H.,  213. 

Imperial  Chun*.  The.  Biatorvxd  Geog.  of  Miia.,  I,,  480. 
Impolwenl  Mission,  Prea.  Frve  Ch.  of  ScoUand.  II.,  S41 : 

Wiman'a  Worh,  IT.,  522. 
Inanda,  Girls'  Boarding  School  at.  Woman'/  Work,  H., 

4B5;  Zu/i/MI.,541. 
"In  Darkest  England  and  (he  Way  Out,"  Booth's  Flan 

Set  Forth,  SalBatirm.  Army,  II.,  XI. 
Independent  RepubllCB,  Weet  India.  II.,  471. 
Independent  Sikkim,  Pree.  Ch.  Scot.  (fi'sW*.),  n..  239. 
Independent  Work  in  China,  China  Inland  Mteakm.  I., 

Indta^  L,  4J4.4S2:  Geographv.  444;  Polltlcill  Divisions, 
445  ;  Tables  of  Ares,  Population  and  Deneity,  445 ;  Cen- 
tral  ProvinccB,  4^ ;  Coorg,  443  ;  Populalion,  by  Races 
and  Religions,  440 ;  LanguiMs,  Aryan  (Bengali.  Hindi, 
MarathI,  IJriya,  Aaamese,  Sindhi,  Gajarati),  417  :  Dia- 
vMlan  (Tamil,  Telngn,  Kanorese),  448;  Jungle  Trib«, 
(Oonda,  Khnnds,  Rajmahalg,  etc.),  448  -,  Religlone,  44fl ; 
Civilization,  410 ;  Morah,  450:  Aboriginsl  Tribes,  450; 
Thugs,  450 :  Demon  Worship,  «1 ;  iSlaUons  of  Aryans 
to  Early  Innabltanta,  451 :  palish  Occapatloa  of,  451 ; 
East  India  Company.  451 ;  MIb^ou  Work  in.  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M..  I.,  m ;  Bap.  Miga.  iftw.,  I.,  184  ;  Baele  Miai.  Soc., 
I„  141 ;  Bietbim  Miaa.  Soc.,  I.,  192  ;  B.  F.  B.  S..  I.. 
a08 ;  Ch.  Mis>.  SOc.,  I.,  SOD ;  Cbfa,  Thos.,  I.,  B07 :  FeSch- 
iim,  I.,  368  ;  Liqmr  Tram,  I ,  BM;  Loa.  Miea.  Soc., 
I.,  5«3  ;  Medicai  Mtae.,  UT,  52 ;  JIf.  £^  PA.  {fforthi.  II., 
60 ;  MUa'v  Omfireneee,  II..  m ;  MaHc  otcf  Mlteiona, 
n.,  lltS ;  Pha.  m.  (.North),  IL,  U7 ;  Bom.  OUA.  Xiia., 
II., 288:  aUtPofliw  .imiw,n.,304j  S.  P.  O..  II.,  848: 
Strict Bm.lRai..U.,mi\  U.P.Oh.  8aH..li.^\  U. 
P.  0A.,V:3.A.,n.,iM;  Ife*.  tffM., IL, 467 ;  FKomon's 
Work,  t!9-ltet :  Zoroaeoiaiiiam,  II.,  wt. 

'•  Indian  Evangelical  Review,"  Periodical  lAterature,  U., 

Indian  Female  Xormal  Scboid  and  Inetraclion  Society, 
Woman'i  Wort,  n.,4B(. 

Indian  MuUny,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  I.,  50. 

Indians,  American,  I.,  45S-4Tfl :  Origin,  45S ;  TJurrBi. 
States, 452-Tl ;  Population  and  Statlsdca,  4G2 ;  Religion, 
453 :  HtBslona,  Ea^y.  ms ;  Spanl^  amang  the  &ida 
and  in  Florida,  4iS3  1  Jesniti  lutlie  west-In  QDObac,  and 
onthe  OrealLakes,  454;  Protestant  WorklnNew  England 
byMeyhewand  JobnEllot.4M;  SoG.  for  Prop.  Uk  0«. 
in  New  England,  'Bl :  Moravians,  457 :  Jeaulla  In  New 
York,  457;  Pennsylvania,  «8 ;  Ohio,  4SB ;  aeoKla,4t»; 
A.  B.  C.  F.  My^-ftl;  Am.  Miss,  Assoc.,  482;  fteabyte- 
rian  church  (North)  Home  Missiona,  403 ;  Presbyterian 
Board  (N'orlh)  Foreign  MIsbIous,  431 ;  Presbyterian 
Church  (Southl,  4K  ;^eQnonltes,  468;  Woman's  Na- 
tional Indian  Assoc.  466;  Woman's  Executive  Comm. 
of  Home  MlsB.,  403  :  Protestant  Kptscopal  Uhnrch,  463  ; 
American  Baptist  Home  Miss.  Soc,,  467:  Meth.  Epie. 
Chnrch  (N^ortli\468 ;  Friends,  470  ;  American  Unitanan 
Assoc.,  471 ;  Contract  SeHools,  471 ;  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, 471 ;  Hamptou  Normal  Training  InsUtiite, 
471;  CANsnA,  471-76:  Popnlatlon,  471;  MissloiiB  of 
French  Jesuits,  471 ;  Ahnahfe  Mission,  472 ;  French  and 
EngiiEb  War.  473;  Huron  MlBsion,  478;  Becollects, 
478;  Quebec,  474:  Iroqnois  Maasajfe,  474;  Protestant 
MisBioHB,  476  ;  A.  3.  C.  F.  il,  1 ,  81 ;  Am.  Mai.  Attoe.. 
1„83;  ikorav.  Misi..  It.,  131;  Prea.  CA.  Canada,  H., 
i«S;  Pree.  Ch.  (North),  U.  S.  A.,  H.,  !4J;  Saadt, 
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Sinn,  H.,  167;  P.  B.A.,T1..^*;  imtman,  Jf.,  U., 

4»:  ZtMirgtr,  Daciil.  11.,  Bffi, 
IndlvUnal  Ekemeni,  MMoib  of  iTvu.  Work.  II..  SS. 
IndivldDal  Sodetiw.  Ortaniz.gf  ms/.  Wort,ll.,  ISS. 
Inda-PDrtDKDese  Vereion.  1..  4:il. 
Indore,  City,  Mission  Worit  in,  /Vss.  Ch.  (n  Conoda,  n., 

-234  ;  H'tMnan'f  itVirjt,  II.,  BU. 
IndusUial  and  Commercial  CommisBion,  Baile  MIh.  Soe., 

I.,  13B. 
IndDsCriBt  Edacation,  loceilalt,  I..  S70 ;  ^elhodi  oTMiit. 

»w*,  ir.,  E« ;  WomnnS  Work.  II..  4H1. 
Icadeles,  AUilude  of  (.'ntb.  Ch.  in  l(E)sIioii  to,  Rom.  Calk. 

Mitt, a..  206. 

iDgalls,  MiBSionuj,  A.  B.  31.  I'.,  1.,  50. 
Ingslls,  M™.  M.  B..  Worit  at  THongse,  .^.  £.  M.  r,  I.,  41. 
Ingcbiing  IM.  E.  Cb  ,  N'orlb,  V.  S.  A.),  (7^111,  I..  2m. 
Inslis,  Rev.  John,  Translator,  Aaeilyam  Tirriim.  I.,  87 ; 

f/eddit.  J..  I..  3H6;  Nea  Beirridet  UlisHoa.  II..  lOS. 
Inhambsne,  Tonn,  AMfO,  I .  Irt  ;  .1,  H.  V.  F.  Jf.,  1.,  TO. 
Inland  or  Interior  Mission,  Zul«i,  II.,  Ml. 
Innocent.  John,  Misatonsry,  .Vr/A.  Sete^Ooaniiion.  II..  M. 
Innocent,  the  Metropolitan.  Translation  by.  Aleutian,  I., 

Inslee,  Elias  B.,  Missionary,  Prtt.  Ch.  iSoulh),  U.  8.  A., 

II.,  251. 
Inelitucio  International,  Santiago,  II.,  311. 
lUBlituU  Judaiea,  Jeici,  I.,  51 1 . 
Inlercourse  among  the  Chinese.  China.  I.,  2S3. 
International  M«llcal  Mira.  Soc.,  1.,  471). 
International  Miesionary  rnion.  I.,  477, 
mumaUonal  Bible  Reading  Ab»oc.,  Sunday-Sclioola.  II., 

389. 
I:it5rnalional  Comroitlee,  Young  Jfen'i  CAriit.  Atioc..  U,, 

Inter- Semi naiy  Miesionarr  Alliance.  YoHng  3fen'i  CMtt, 

Aaoc..  II.,  &3S. 
Inyati.  MIw^oii  Stallon,  L.  M.  S..  I.,  5«H. 
lona  Monastery,  MfOiteval  Miftinnt,  II.,  44. 
Iqaiqne,  Minion  Btstion,  Taslar.  Biiiuip  Wm.,  II.,  3SS. 


Mia..  I.,  4S9. 
Ireland,  Convetjion  to  Christian  Failh.  IRerorical  Beag.of 

Mia..  I..  431 ;  Mediacal  Jfinrio'it,  II..  44. 
Ireland,  W.B..  Missionary,  I..  47N;  Zulut  11..  540. 
Irish  Church.  Great  Mispfonary  Zeal,  Hiitoiictil  Oeog.  of 

MiM.,\..'Ka\  in  Middle  Agfit,  Mediaial  Missiona.U.. 


1.,  MiBBionarj,  JVpm  Zealanil,  11 


11,1..  478. 

er  Hospital,  China,  I.,  ew. 

City.  AUxandrella.  I..  40. 

benbent  Rev.,  Mlssionarr,  Abgitinia.  I.,  S. 

laenberg.  Re».  C.  W.,  -frjnslator,  Mndhi   T*riim,  n., 

S3S :  TliTre  Vavioa.  II..  31I5. 
Iseyin  (Yombal,  Churcl  Mill.  SOc..  I.,  S»l. 
laharaa  (Toruha!,  V/tircA  M«.  Soc..  1.,  384. 
Isinblw^nga  Language,  Africa.  1.,  IH. 
Isisena  Language,  Ahica,  I..  16. 
Hkenderbeg.  or  Prince  Caslrlotes,  AHania,  L.  36. 
Islani.  I.,  4:V:  Sncceasire  Conquexls  of.  Mill.  Oeog.  of 

JOm..  I.,4ra,    See  MohammedaniBm. 
l;le  of  Prance,  (see  Mauritius),  AMca.  I.,  32 ;  Jonmey  of 

Judson  and  Rice  to,  A.  B.  M.  U..  I..  41. 
Isles,  SBmnel,  Founder  of  Mission  in  Antigua,  Moravian 


I,  II.,  1 


'V. 


ir?«i,;:_ 


ents  made  by.  t 
I,  Ch.  Mill.  Hoc 


ro.  L.  SS5. 

1.,  2S9  ;  PerHa. 


lUllan  Travellers.  AMca,  I..  7 
Italy,  Protectomie  of,  Al/yiiiiiia,  T. 


(.VoHA),  u.,  m 
Jackson.  R.  U..  HI»lonary,  Church  Miit.  Soc.,  I.,  !8D. 
i.,..!..™.  ot„i.i—  "ijslonary, //«iian«..4nj«r(™n,  l„4ili 


Jatt,  Tribe.  Kaordtitaa,  I..  531. 

Jaffa  MLilioal  Jllssion  and  Hospital,  I.,  480 ;  Mtd.  Mill., 

II..  t4;  '■TBl*ethaMiBBion,"1i-o/«an'»  iror*,  IL,  4!B. 
Jaffna.  Station,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  L.  VO  ;  CefJon,  I,.  B4U  : 

Hailii,gi,E.  P.,  1..4\a;  Womaa'c  Hurt,  II..  BIS;  Col- 

iL-se  at,  Baineotta.  I.,  M4;  Qri/lm,  ).,  843;  JMibh- 

mfdtiniiin,  II..  lai, 
Jilger,  P.  P.,  MisBiouary,  Pafiih  Miaioni,  1.,  331. 
Jagganalh  (JuggCTnaiili.Ortdw,  II..  aW. 
JagHalal-TurtnTanari  or  Tekto  ^^l^coman.  I.,  4«l. 
Jains,  Sect,  I..  481 ;  Calaitta,  I.,  aar  ;  Madnii  Fi-ei.,  II., 


Jalua.  Mission  dtailnn,  ttoaxiR't  Work.  II.,  401. 
jBnia.cl-AEhar,  L'nivenlty  of,  CVrito,  I.,  Sas. 

-  "'—  ■"■—'!  in.  Am.  Mat.    Atioe.,  I., 
):  UK.  Piw.  Ch.  Heat.  II.,. 


imalca,  Mission  ^Voi 


.JohnAugell,i(.  F.  B.  ,'<..  L.IDB;  gcan.  AlUance, 


Jauicke,  Johonn.  School  E9tal)li6hed  by,  Barfe  Miti.  Soc., 
J„  i::? ;  Oriuinalor  .if  the  Sll.-Kiiuiarj- MoicuM'ut  in  Ber- 
ll:i,  B  rlla  Jliv.  floe..  I.,  Ij5;  jyorfh  Orrman  Mift. 
.'Joe.,  il..  IIU 

Jau  in  J.  Lake  ard  T.WM,  .If/flu  j,i,  L.S.'i;  tlreek  Colony  at, 
A'ioiii.-I.  I  .  37. 

Jani-sarit-s.  IX-ftnt  r.f.  Tmiia-  H.,  41iL 

Janvier.  U'vi,  Mih^lonarv.  I,.  4S1. 

Japan,  I,.4.1±-S01 :  i;<ii^'rapbicul  I>wltlnii.  4S2i  Fbysicul 
feorurcsof  thecounlry,  4HJ;  CliniaU',4i«  i  Fl(ira.4M; 
Fanna.  *M  :  l>oi!ulaUou.  41(4 ;  Phyalvul  Cliar«'terk>tlrH 
of  the  l>eoi:!e.  4.'^  ;  tlam-Kirl,  4lM  i  Moral  IlablW.  4MI ; 
Kellgion*,  4(W ;  Uovmimenl,  4«J ;  pollilcal  lIlBIory,  4H7: 
AlioriKlnea,  4X7 1  Korean  linmlgrellun,  iST :  Mihados, 
4Rr ;  Buddhism,  488  ;  Itomau  CKlallanity,  wn ;  Pagati 
neacUon,  «n  1  Jt    '    "        "   —    ■"  " 

■       irlBtlaii 


J«ni(y,  IW ;  Pagati 

nt^EJvii,  4o]>  i  tftKuiLrt  Burned,  48Q ;  Wholevale  Destmc- 
in  of  CbrlBtlans,  «NI ;  ToknRDH'a  Regime,  4VD:  Ty- 

—    icwi.  n. _f  Renaaconce,  4B0;  Bomaii  Calh- 

e  inaa,  4ui  :  Gtttk.  Catbdies,  4111  ;  Protestant 

MlB»lona,  4Mj  Rei-olution  of  1888, 403 ;  8ocle«y 

ind  Mnrala.  493 ;  Difllcnllin  of  Mt»lon  Work.  494 ; 


u  miinia.  wh  ,  UEinfiuKMB  ih  jiii»hni  mora.  4V4 ; 
immary  of  Rc»n)ts.  18W-7i,  494 ;  1871^00. 405 ;  rnileJ 
.durch.  401 :  Methods  sr:d  Rcanl1«,  lB7g-S0 ;  Literature 
ind  PubllcBtlons,  GOO;  Kble  la  JauaneK,  MW ;  Am. 
"—  MiM.  rnion,  I.,  68;  A.B.3..  I.,  S4;  A.  B.  C. 
'    '  Am.   Ckr.   Contatlitm,  I..  83;    B.  F. 

"    "'•-    -„  811;  t'A.  Jfi«,  Boc.,  1, 


Chi 


F.  M..  I..  ■ 


■ao ;  Mtdlcal  JHwIoai,  ]L,  SB ;  M.  E.  Ch.  {Xoi-lhl,  II. 
74 :  M.  S.  Ch.  iSoulh),  n.,  Bl ;  Pitt.  Ch.  iSaulh).  It. 
ai7;  lietal.  qTMn.  to  Oorli.,  II.,  874;  Ram.  Cath.  Mi'i. 


Bopt.  ConT.,  II.,  300  ; 


■"£'• 


I  Knmerdy,  Translators.  Blotenian  Ver 

7aul[al  of  the  Senonesi  Sect,  ^(Wcn.  I., 
,  W„  Miwioiiary,  I',  p.  Ch.  Scot.,  IL.  48 


Jats.  Caste  of,  Aimcn,  1..  34. 

Java,  I,.  308;  MMon  Work  in.  .^ft«(,  L,  I ;  /Mich  Mitt. 
Soc.,  1..  344:  Ermrto  Milt.  Soc.,  I.,  %8 ;    Mennoiiilt 


ir.  District,  l"erfrf«n.  II  .  528. 


1/  Altian 


[.,308. 


ilhorof  Mesm-li, />(Ti.A,  I..  338. 

lasore,  Misskm  SUtlon,  Fretwia  Bap.  For.  Jfitt.  Soe., 

kins.  Rev.,  Missionary,  Jf.  K  Ch.  (Soulhl,  II.,  81. 
ikins,  Kev.  John.  Heyirer,  Breton  Venion,  1.,  1(». 

—  "lancis.  Efforts  of  In  Behalf  of  Missions, 

49 ;  Aitam,  -    "  - 


A.  B.  M. 

Jensen,  Pamor,  Bnldh. 

Jensen,  II.  O.,  Missionary,  Ika 


■„  191. 


Mimiont,  I.,  338,  »3^ 

Jeremlassen,  Mr.,  Translator,  C*itw,  I.,  Sfla  ;  Haiaan  Col- 
loquial t'erafon,  L,  ills. 

Jerome,  Translator,  Zatta  Tertioa.  I..  64S :  Trant.  and 
Per.  qfmiilt.  II.,  401, 408. 

Jemsalem,  ftnfto'.  S..  I,.  300;  Med.  Ml-eUmi.  II..  63; 
M-Kib  mmlnn,  11.,  Ill ;  Conquest  of,  Mohammaianiim, 
II.,  110  ;  MIh.  of  Mercy.  SyHa,  II..  378  ;  Presbyterian 

lUtion  ttationt  tee  alto  Appendi     ~ 
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HiBBlon.  Suria,  II.,   3IB;  Faith   Hieelon   and  Home, 

SyHa,  II.,  B78. 
JctiiiiSleni  Union  In  Berlin,  I..  SOI. 
Jewn^liy.  Pnul.  Traiialatar.  AoA-^^nn  VenUm,  I  ,  173, 
Jesauti.II.H.,  Missionary.  Peiioa.  iil.,  II.. -iiU;  Svrta, 

ii.,3rr;  ywfi™,  II..43S4. 

Jetaup,  liamnel,  lliMiuiiary.  ^u^  and  Xlsshiui,  II ,  155  ; 

suiia,  II.,  an. 

Jesuit  Missions,  Anaam.  I.,  SS :  I-diant.  L.  454  ;  ot  Pua- 
gnBy,  Som.  COW.  .Ui^toiur,  II.,  I»7:  Mission  Press, 
JOHBH,  I..  48»;  Cnllene  I"  Beirut.  .VarontU',  II., 85; 
Pmctlces  Forbiddeu  by  Pope  Ben«dlct  XIV.,  Som.  Cath. 
Jfiwiani.  It..  WO. 

Jesaits,  AbmOiiia,  I.,  S,  4  :  ^adagmcar.  II, .  10 :  Hedco, 
Jf,  S.  eft,  (.Vorai,  II.,  75 :  IntiiEusB  of,  XadagiKCar, 
II.,  14 :  Worii  of  In  Bealn,  Jfcgm  Sace.  II,,  l&'l :  Adveni 
ot  In  UbxIco,  Bom,  Cath.  Mnloni.  II,.  3K.. 

Jewett  Hev    Missionary,  ^,  A  ,lf.  r,I.,  Bl. 

jsnrelt,  F,.  HiMlonary,  I.,  515. 

Jen'ish  Missions  of  Scotcti  Estsbtished  nnii  Free  CHurchea. 
Constanaiioplt,  I.,  383. 

Jewish  Kefugses'Ald  Society,  Jew.  I.,  610. 

Jews,  1.,  5%-15i  Local  Settlements.  Number  or,  505; 
aephardln,  B05  ;  AsWtonazlm,  SOU ;  Penischlm,  SOO  ; 
Chasidlin,  606:  Taltnud  and  Kabtila,  SOli;  tienenU 
History  of  Mlseiona  auuHia  Clie  Jews,  Mr;  Bom, 
CbUioIIc  BOr ;  Proteetont.  «& ;  InsUtnlnm  Judaionm, 
507 ;  Methods,  60ft :  H Isslnn  Rocletlea  at  Work  anuuig 
tbe  Jens,  Great  Briiain  and  Ireland.  500-11 ;  Uermany, 
Btl.  5la;  Switzerland,  SU  ;  Xelberlands,  5ij ;  France, 
Hi :  Sweden.  Norwar.  and  Denmark.  51!  ;  Russia,  513 ; 
United  mates,  513,  Bl4;  Anstralia  and  Sonth  Africa, 
514  1  Koeid[#.514;  Africa,  I.,  0. 10.  M;  A.B.C.F.il. 
1.,  75^  Ca«c(i'»'i,  I.,  ^7 :  CAlAA,  I..  eSl ;  JfAfW 
.in*",.m,  M ;  Perrta  II.,aiS;  TVnKj,  II.,  438  ;  Geo- 
aruuhicai  Dliitribnlinn  of.  Hlsf,  Giog.  tif  Miit..  I,.  43B. 

Jeypnre  (Jsipurv  Mission  Work  at,  ifedlcai  Xisi.,  II. ,  53  ; 
Womaift  IVofi,  II.,  62!. 

Jheium,  Mission  Work  in,  Wormm's  Wort  11,.  500. 

Jifneh,  Uav  Kt'haol  at,  F-iemlx'  Syrian  Jfto.,  I,. »«. 

Jillbhal.  Sir  jomsetji,  iloi^pltai  Founded  by.  Zaroastrian- 
inn,  II.,  538. 

Jinjow  tC'hinchon) Ulsslon,  Pr/i.  Ch.  of  Jr^and,il.,W&. 

Joenlcke.  J.  D..  Hlssionary,  TinMvetti,  II.,  aw. 

John,  Bishop  of  Seville,  TransUiIor,  Arabie  Version,  I..  IH. 

John  of  I>ainascns.  Upiniou  ol,  Ri^|arding  iBlain,  .Uo/iani- 

John,  D.,  Misstonary.  Jfedagaicar,  II..  10. 

John,  Hev,  G . .  Translator,  C'kintfe  Vff^im.  I.,  CT. 


.,  /.  ilvingsione  6iiaiid 

Eatl  London  InnHtale.  I.,  34T. 
Johnson,  A,  O.,  Missionary,  1.,  515. 
Johnson,  Archdeacon,  Translator,  Xvpe  Venion,  II..  187. 
Johnson,  E.,  Missionary.  I..  515. 
Johnson,  Rev.  H.,  Transiator,  Jlfoai  renion,  II.,  63 
Johnson,  James,  Mis^onary,  Piii,  ChunA  of  Snglaitd, 

II.,  337. 
Johnson,  Rev.  N., Translator.  Toruba  Fertion,  11.,  629. 
Johnson.    W,  A.  It.,  MIselonui-y,  ffturcft  Jflss,  «K.,  ] 

aM,-XS. 
Johnson.  W.  P.,  Missionary,  rniMI-»«i«»  J«B»iwi,II.,44i 
Jolofs,  African  Race,  Jatiff"  Version,  I.,  510  ;  X'effro  Rac 


II..  103. 
Jolof  or  Wolof  Version,!.,  510. 
Jones,  Rev.,  Translator,  Mare  I'cr»lon,  11.,  S4. 
Jones,  a..  Translator.  Madagaicar,  11.,  7  ;  Xalag<ul  Ver- 

fUm,  II.,  ^. 
Jones,  Eli  and  Sybil,  Girls'  School  Estab.  by.  Friei\4t'' 

St,Aan.msHon.l..im. 
Jones,  Jolin  and  Peter,  Translators,  OJiSioo  Venion,. 

lOi. 
Jones,  Rev.  J.  T„  TranslaWr,  A.  B.  Jf.  U.,  I..  51  ;  Sio 

IL,  334 :  Siamese  Vsreion,  II.,  330. 
Jones,  Rev.  Thomas.  I'raiisiaKir,  K/uul  VerHon.  I,,  i3i 
jnnlcQpinff  Society  for  Home  and  Foreign  Misuons,  S 

l»<A  m^OH*.  a.,  373. 
Josenhans,  Josepli,  Inspeclor,Aifi!«  Mlei.  Sec..  I..  139. 
Joseph,  Rev,  T,.  Translatot,  JSiftjd  Venion,  II,,  380. 


Juan  de  Brito,  Jesulc  Misc 


rj.  Soman  Catholic  .Vis- 


■luaiL  ue  Dnio,  fie 

Mon»,  II..  m. 
Juarez.  Boidto,  President,  Herieo,  II,,  91.  93,  94. 
Jubalpnr.  Mission  Work  at,  Fiieade^  For.  Mm. 

i.,*il. 

tibalpore.   Sea  Jjibalpnr, 


Judseo-Poiish  Version,  1 .516, 

JuiIieo-SpanlBh  Version,  1 ,  610 ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  X..  I.,  75. 

Judd,  O.  P..  Mtasionary  and  Confidential  Minister  to  King 

Kamehameha  in.,  I.,  617. 
Judeon,  A.,  Missionary  and  Translator,  I..  617 ;  A.  B.  it, 
Italia  indicate  general  articles.     For 
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^.Jf.,I„88:  BoarAnaa,e.I>~ 

vW-rfon,  I ,  aai ;  Cat 

Burma,  L, 

Memorial  Chapel,  Burma,  I.,  391. 

Judson)  Sarah  H,,'  I..'  518. 

Jngeernant.    See  Jogganath. 

Jukes,  Dr.  A.,  Translator,  JaiU  or  Muilani  Vtraion,  L, 

Jniek,  Dr„  Translator,  CroaHatt  Verlton.  I.,  327. 
Jnlla.  Station  (Per^m,  Cft.  Jflw.  Soc    I.,  SS». 
Jungle  Tiibes  of  India,  Languages.  Itulla.  I„  448. 
Ju^oviisch,  Prof.,  Translator,  JAtkiianian  Vereion,  1,, 

SSO. 
Jnslin,  Rev.  Paul,  Translator,  FlxnWl  Venim,  \„  373. 
Justinian.  Emperor,  ^AMoKJiuu,  I.,  2;AiviHaia,  I.,  3; 

Mo/iUmmedaniam,  II,,  114. 


Kaaha,  The,  Heligloue  Centre  ot  Nail- 

JloAamTnedaninn,  11.,  1 15, 
Kabalnah,  Bedouin  Tribe,  .4Mai.  I.. 
Kabary,  Mass  Meeting,  MUMgaicar, . 


abbda. 


The,  jeiBi,  T..  500. 
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Kabjle,  Tiibe  of  Beiljers,  Afriia,  I.,  80 ;  Beiiier  Hues.  I., 

153.154;    JVrisB.IL,  41S;  Missions  to,  Me.4'/ Jfi«*«. 

II.,  43  ;  Atortft  AMoa  Jlita.,  U.,  179  ;  Paric  Evan.  3oc, 

n„  MB. 
Rabyle  or  KabtUl  Version.  T.,  519. 
Kach'ins,  Trilw  of  Bnrma,  A.  B.  Jf.  l'.,  I.,  49 ;  -4™*™, 

I..  94:  Burma,  L,»9. 
Kadikeuy,  Division  of  City,  fbn*(an«mv>&.  1„  323. 
Kaditi.  Order.  /XikM,  I..  337, 
KafFraria.  BerHa  lUm.  Sac.,  I,.K7;  Xorati.  Mitt.,  11.. 

13* :  Piet.  Ch.  Seta.  {Freei.  Il.,2»;  1/.  P.  CA.Scol,, 


Kafir,  j 
Kaflrland.l.;  530.  . 


1  ot  Term.  Bantu  Baa 

lb.,  II..  laa. 


_.  _.  ^o^Vct.__., 

afirs.  Mission  Work  among,  Afiica,  I.,  21 ;  ffoiiri,  Mi>- 
si'mW,  I.,  6S0;  i.  .If.  «.,!.,  507;  Meyer,  P.  £.  tf,  II., 
«6:  .Vo'-oB,  msi.,  11.,  139;  PanOfrken^,  J.  T.,  li,. 


K^lu) 


n  Station.  Womao'i  Work.  II.,  500. 
"■  ■       I..  S48. 


col  Mill.,  a„  54  ;  Pret.  Ck.  ijlorlh),  H.,  247 ;  Syri 

378. 
Kajar  Dynasty,  ftrsio.II.,  SIB.  SSI. 
Kak  Chieh,  Station.  China.  I ,  S68. 
Kalahari  Desert,  Afrita,  I..  SO. 
Kalazelyeh,   Sect  of    Nnsatrlyeh,    Btf.  Pret.    « 

Churck,  II.,  STS. 
Kaldi,  G.,  Translator,  miagarian  Veriim,  I.,  44S, 
Kalenderi  (Order  of  Mendicants),  Dervisk.  I..  337. 


v.mse..u..ue. 


Kalulara,  'I^wn.  Ceylon,  L,  240. 

Kamerun.    See  Cameroon. 

Kamolondo  River,  Afiica,  I.,  82, 

Kampot,  Seaport,  V&miioiiia,  1.,  liSO. 

Kana,  cturch  at,  F\>rd. .).  B.,  I.,  376. 

Kanagawa.  Mission  Work  at,  Japan,  I.,  493  ;  Buddhist 

Temple    used    aa    Missionary   Residence,    Pre».    Ch. 

tXorm.  II.,  B53. 
Kansra  (Canara).  Mission  Work  In,  Ba^  3Hi».  Soe. 
Kanarcsc  Language,  Mysore,  TI.,  150:  Nizaii^^ 

7to«,n.,  1»»- 


Wort,  II.,  502. 


Kandhs,  AWi^nolTribe,  OtiBto,  11., 201. 
Kandler,  B.  Q,,  Missionary,  Moravian  MisHont,  n,,  lU. 
Kandura,  Convert  of  Assam,  A.  B.  M.  V..  I..  50. 
Kandyan  Itinerancy.  Chvreh  Mi*r,  Soc,.  I..  »»3. 
Kanem  Kingdom,  Africa,  [.,  S5. 
Kanghl'sDlctlonary  of  Chinese.  CTina,  I.,  257. 
Kanghl,  Emperor.  PeHna.  IL,  212. 
Kanki,  Dr.  Pazos,  TranBlolor,  Mexican  Vereion,  II.,  91. 
Kano.  City  of  East  Hausa,  AftUa,  I,,  26, 
Kansuh,  Province.  China,  L.  M9, 

Kapilavastu,  Birthplace  of  Oauiama,£iH(dj%(»»,L,  K7. 
niaiion  atalionn  eee  also  Appendix.^ 
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Sapilo.  JobanD,  Tnuutator,  Boifiiiiaa  Version.  1.,  1T3. 

Kbiwu  Kajs,  Stalton.  For.  CliTii.  Mil.  Six..  I.,  ST«. 

Kuadcie  (fBrmiic,  KaradBitth).  SIr.,TrBn8l»ior,  froatiaa 
Version,  1.,  3^  :  Oenia,  II..  KM. 

KuaflM,  Kev.,  Edilor,  Bottmian  rmtoa,  I.,  IT«. 

Kingwe,  Lake  B^on,  Afriea.  I.,  1A. 

KaraTiea,  or  Carsiiee.  JeHJBh  »ecl.  I.,  S3I. 

Karailic.  Tartar,  or  Criiii«a-Turkl  Version.  I..  521. 

KsrauB,  MLseton  Station,  Pallereoa.  AliJ-..  Ji.,  ail. 

Kaiaw,  or  TurkiBh-Tartar,  or  Kogol  Version,  I.,  639  ; 
Nooai  Tarkl,  II..  1TB. 

KateUan  Version.  I„  6». 

Karens,  Burmese  Race.  I.,  Sast.  A.B.  .W.  U..  I.,  47  ;  Das- 
rein.  I..  143:  Btaatll.  C..  I.,  va;  hoardman.  a.,  I.. 
ITI ;  Burma.  I,,  XIV  :  Jadron.  A..  1 ,  517  i  Momn,  t'., 
I1.,S8;  Hnron.,/.  fl',,II..«i;  llodc  .7..  II.,  «a. 

Karen  Chnrcbea  at  Rangooii,  ijuSerlnga  of,  IfW,  llnton, 
/.  7/.,  II.,  451. 

Karen  Version,  I.,  638 ;  A.  B.  M.  I".,  I.,  *8. 

Karib,  or  Karlf  Race.  1..  5Si. 

*'  nn»,Tlieorjof.  Btfd(«i«w,  I.,BI<I. 
— lathian Keve'-    "'•■ --.•-■-—■ 

ng»,'&ellleni .,  ., 

Karroos,  And  Plains,  Afnea.  \ 

e, /ndlo,  I.,448. 


Kinnathlan  Kevolt,  IfotuHiimfaam'm.  II..  19). 
■■      "   ~    -  '■        rian  ririinu.  i .  ■ 

<a  Lake,  AfHc 
■    SeeCasbml 

Ike. Tribe.  J/Vira.I..  i». 

:';  Mission 


hmiri.  Lanenage,  India.  I..  4ie 
songo  Emidre.  Afiita,  I..  t!3. 
eonke.  Tribe,  Afiica.  I..  ;». 


liil^Dlalect, /Adui,  1., 


Kalehl  I 

Kathia» 

Fret.  Ch.<if  Jrelana.  it, !ai. 
Kalonda.  Creator,  4/>ioii,  I.,  15. 
Kansali  Version.  \.,^ 

Ksva.  Intoiicatlne  mink.  New  IleMdei  Islanda,  II.,  1«8. 
Kavala  Isl.,  Misaion  Slatioa,  £.  X.  S.,  I.,  SCO. 
Xawnpor.    See  CtiitTipur. 
Kayaath».  Hlnda  Caele,  Bengal.  I..  130. 
Xazak-Turkl  or  Orenburg  Tartar,  I  .  5*1. 
Kizan-Turki.  I.,  r^O. 
Kazembe's  Klniidoni,  AMca.J.,^. 
Keilakekna,  Hlsslon  Sutlon.  Farbtt.  Cothran.  I.,  Sty 
Kea^benr,  Rev.  B.  P..  Translalor,  Mataa  Vtnloiia,  II.,  X. 
Seffenbrink,  Conntesa  von.  Leuers'  Asvliim  Built  br, 
-    -    *,11.,M. 


Keith,  Bev.,  Mifsionarj,  Brittgrnaa.  E.   C..  I.,  IM  ; 

Kellina)  Rev.  F,.  Tranelalor,  Sangi  Veriion,  II.,  310. 

Kelnng,  Treaty  Port,  r.-n '    "— 

Kernmef*,  Tribe,  A.  B.  M 

Kemper,  Rev.   Jackson,  "Biahopol  Miss 
diaiM."  V.3.A.,\l.,i!R. 


1.  B.  X.  Z 


Iraioii 


;  of,  Xtoham- 

,  _.      ,       pslonary,  EaH  Londin  IntHMe,  I.,  347. 
Dr..  Medical  Jllsslonary,  China.  I..  Wi  \  Medical 


Kerbela,  Shrine  ot,  Bagdad, 

medaiAm.  II..  1%. 
Kergow,  Rev.,  Missionary,  ffojtf  London  MUt 


KianCKu,  Provini 
l..«l,ST3. 

^,  1).  P.,  Mlssi 


irv.ZvIii(.II.,MI. 

— , overyof.  ifc6«iB/»i.  J.,n.,  M8. 

Klllboek.J.  H.,  «i»lonar.v,  Jforarfn"  JftJUfono,  II.,  I«l. 
KiDiberiev,  Ml»lon  Slaliou,  BtrRn  MUi.  Soc.,  I.,  1^. 
Kimbnndu  Version.  I.,  b^ 
Kinipoka IBIabop  Taylor's  Mission).  Coago Free Slalt.t., 

Kincold.  E..  Missionary.  I.,  535 ;  Ariikan.  I..  W  ;  nilon. 


Ion,  Eaeli'li  Verfion.  I., 
.Vororian  .l/!«ton»,  II., 
i.B.V.F.3f.,  I.,  77: 


hn.  Satire  Evai 


_, J,  Translator.  I..  ( 

Oriecf.  I.,  S9B;    Piii.   V,.    ,_  .  ,      .     .  __  ,  __ 

SthaufiiF,  ir.  «.,  II..  Sia :  Hj/na,  II.,  3n. 
King.  Rev.  T..  Tnin»latin-.  Yervbtt  TVprtM.  II.,  Siffl. 
King  Philip's  War,  Udlant.  Amrrieiiii,  I.,  «Ui. 
Kingeburv,  L'..  Mii»innan'.I.,  agl ;  iHiHaKi.  AmerieaH,  1. 

4M>:  Prei.  Ch.  t.ViwHi.  V.  n.  A..  II..  343. 
King's  DauRhlcta  In  Forelen  Lands.  Il'murn'i  Wort.  II. 

KinzHley.  Rishop,  Oreanizallon  of  Chinese  Missions  liy 
mk.  £)*■.  t'XumTl.Vm'rti.  II.,  T3. 

KlI^na'lA.  U.  M.  IM.  t-A/nn.  L.W ^ 

Kinlka  or  N'yika  VenfUHi,  I.,  5:f7. 

Kioto.    See  Kyoto. 

KIpo.  Station,  flr(/o.I.,1«!. 

Klrehner.  J.,Mleidoiivy.l..5i7  ;  AuderlM.  trm.,I.,8f. 

Klnihiz-Turkl  Vet«lon.  I..  Off. 

K!  RIn,  Miasion  Station,  China,  I.,  -270 :  Fres.  Ck.  Iitland 

KIrkbv,  AichdciKon,  Translator,  Chiiitn-avaR  Veriion,  I. 

217:  Ttiiii  I'srslw,  II..au5. 
Klrkland.  Rev.  9..  MlsalonaiT. /Hcflont.  ^w^'Hoon.  I..458 
Klrkwnod,  Thoniae.  M.A. ,  Medical  MisaioDary.  Jtrf.  Pref 

Clmrdi.  Sanland,  II..  Sr4. 
"  KIruan,"  Songs  on  Life  of  Christ,  Ahmoilnvgar,  I.,  33. 
Kisokiitj.  Village,  Chuink  Jllan.  Hoc..  I..  SMS. 
Kissey,  pariah.  C/tarcA  lUUa.  6oe..  I..  SSI. 
Klssey  Road.  Parish.  t'AuH*  ,Vm».  ««:..  I.,  S»l. 
KiSBlina,  Rc^'.,  Mlmlnnai?,  Birrie  JflM.  Sac..  I.,  140. 
Kiaulutlni  Isee  Kahai),  Minuon  Station,  {'A.  JUIt).  Sue. 

Kbnahili  trae  Sn-nhilll.  LantruaKe. 


LatiicuaKe.  Afiira, 
(lonary.  .Vadaoat 


Klu-kiang.  Treaty  Port.  t'Wna.  I„  ...._. 

CMna,  I.,  )XO;Af.  E.  Ck.  (Xoflh),  IL.  73  ; 

Wort,  IL,  «8. 
KiuuethowlPres. 
Klu-Shlu,  Island  (..  . 

A'aiTciniK,  II.,  157. 
Klein,  F.  C„  MtipC.  of  MlMkm  Work,  Melh.  Prof.,  II.,  84. 
Kleinschniidl.  jT  L' .  Mippionarr.  I..  5SS. 
Klinkerl,  Rev.  II.  C,  Trannlator,  .Valaa  renions,  n.,  X. 
Knapp,  Arthur,  Missionary  ainl  K-'""-     ' — -    •    ">" 


Kerr.  A.,  Missionary,  Pre:  Ch-irck  of  Freland.  Il„  837. 
Keti-CroBB,  Dr.,  Missionary,  Pree.  Free  t'A.  of  Scotland, 

II,.  £41. 
Kesbay,   Chandra    Sen,    Brahmo-Somaj  Continued    by, 

(MsUa.1..  0*9  :  Iniiia,  I.,  146. 
Keta,  HIsalon  Statkn,  Xortk  Oemtaa  Mist.  Soc.,  IL,  181. 
KetebWHO  (Cetewsyo),  2dIii  King.  Bantv  Saee,  I..  ISJ. 
KeucheDlna  Scbool.  IMIeh  Bef.  Mi--.  Sue..  1..  344. 
KbadiK  Wife  o[  Mohammed  MiAananedaniim,  II.,  ltd. 
Khalkaa,  Tribe,  Xmgol',  II..  1«8. 
Shaive^.  Order,  DerrM,  I.,  337. 
Kbwn^.Cbrlstlan  African  tShief,  Africa,  I.,  El ;  Liquor 

Tr^.  I..  .M9. 
KhamU,  Tribe,  A.  B  M.  TT.,  I„  ■» ;  .4Mim,  I.,  lOS. 
Khandesh.  UlBtrict  of  Bnuilny  Presidency.  I..  631. 
Khartouin,  Upper  Nubia,  Africa,  I..  11  ;  Soudan.  IL,  36!f. 
Kbasan  Bey,  Tranalator,  KumuLi  Vertion.  I.,  537. 
Khaei  Venion.  I..524. 
Kha^a  Hills,  I.,  6S4  :  Hiaslon  Work  in,  W^A  Prea.,  II., 

454. 
Kbasis,  Hill  Tribe.  Atiam.  T  ,  108. 
Khaunandu.  Capital  City,  Jftpal,  II.,  106. 
Khol-Khoi  or  Khoin.Khoin,  Tribe,  AfHca,  I..  SO  ;  JTaia 

-fWoA  Rom,  II„  IBS. 
Khyber  Pais.  Punjad,  II.,  361, 
Kiangai,  Province,  China,  I.,  349  ;  CMna  Inland  .Vieeion, 

I„57S. 

Jialiet  indicate  general  arlielei.     For 


Knight.  J 
Knin,  Re 


■.,  MIsBionory.  Hapf.  Misf.  Soc.,  I 


I,  Rev.  J,,  Translator,  ilulagalam  Veraon,  II., 


Knoihe,  Mr.,  Translator,  SjiUi  Vertion,  II..  370. 
Knndten.  liana  Christian,  Trandator,  yama  VenloB,  II., 

158;  JVorwov.  II.,  IHl. 
Knudscn,  3.  K..  Misslonaiy,  DaniiA  Ulis^i".  L.  331. 
Knudson,  Cbrlstoiiher,  HfssitHiary,  DanUA   illeeieiii,  t., 

331. 
Kobe,  Mission  Work  at,  iromoK'j-  H'oi*,  II.,  4n5.  B17. 
KOhncr,  Rev.,  Miwionary,  .,4ih.  B'ifi.  MU:  Fnlcn,  I.,  M. 
KochetB,  Nomadic  THIie,  Kairdi'tnn,  1.,  G31. 
Kochi.  Mlsslun  Work  In,  Pm.   (ft.  (*),  IL,  BJ7  ;  IlVon. 


'.,  Anibor  of  "  Polyglotta  Afiicana,'' 


KufoBi,  Mimlonary,  7 

Kohima,  station,  A.  h.  jr.  f.,  i..  iti. 

Kohlmelsier,  Rev.,  Transhitor.  Eeldmo  Version,  I.,  369, 

Kohls.    SeeKols. 

Ko  Bung.  Writinga  of,  Tiioiiinn,  II.,  3Sfi. 

Kojlki,  sacted  Record,  Translation  of,  fihintoo,  IL,  328, 

389. 
Kokaiul.  Country  of  Central  Asia.  1..  5!». 
Kols.  Hill  Tribe  of  Assam.  .1,  li,  M.  U.,  I..  60:  Anaam, 

I..  108,  110 :  Behar.  I.,  146 :  Benyd,  I.,  160 :  Chkota, 

migtion  ilationt  nee  alto  Appendix  E. 
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WiiOjmr,  I.,  an  :  C&.  Jfiw.  Son.,  I.,  293  ;  Goiiner  mat. 
Soe.,  I,  BBS;  MandaH  Version,  U,,  30;  yartAineii 
ProtAncet,  II.,  ISa;  Orisaa.  II.,  301  ;  Sambalpur,  II., 


Kolb,  J.  v..  UiBHoniu?.  BraiU.  I.,  ISS. 

Sold.  E.  M.,  MluUinsry,  IMaiah  Missions,  I..  331. 

Kolhapur,  StBtlon,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  L,  TO;  Prfs.  CK. 
(mrlA),  ii-'  "SO;  \fUati;  B.  G;  II..  4ra;  ffpiBOn'* 
mir*,  II.,903,  BIT. 

Kolny,  E«v.  R.,  Translator,  J-ad<m-Gtrin^a.  I.,  51a. 

Kong  Choi  Wong,  BaplJem  of,  Prol.  Epia.  Ch.,  V.  S.  A., 
II.,  300. 

Konieb  (Iconlum).  Clly,  Caramania.  I.,  S34. 

KoDitm,  Hev.  W.,  Tranglator,  SiiOaleie  Version.  U.,  S8». 

KoDkanl  Version.  I„  B-IO. 

Kono.  Tribe.  Africa.  I,.  SB. 

Eoochiks,  or  Dancere.  Office  of.  Teitata.  11..  sav. 

Sonnlieb.  lAnguaee,  Armenia,  1.,  100:  iDsurrection, 
roW!,II.,fflO. 

Kooidish  Version, I..  B8i;  Rtiea.  A..\\..^0. 

KooiilieLan  iKurdleun),  I.,  t^D-SS ;  Qeograplif,  $30 ; 
Pbvsical  FeuMres.  5IW  ;  Population.  5S0  ;  Tribal  Diii- 
^oiis  BSl ;  General  Cbaracterlgtlcs,  S31  ;  Number.  &31  : 
MadeorLue,IiSl ;  Luieuage,  532 :  Belalion  to  Missionary 
Work.  932 ;  Turlity,  VL^\«  ;  Mission  Work  in,  Coaa, 
6.W.,l.,9»\  Graia,  A.,  l.,tmi    Yetiitses.  li- i-^ 

KoorOa.  Race.  KoorMttaa,  L,  G80 ;  MeBepotamia.  II.,  OS ; 
JfiKMA,  U.,  lao :  T^irfoH.  D.,  480. 

Koran,  The.  Beriiah.  I.,  Wii  MtOammtdOAism. II.,  117 i 
Arata.  II.,  318 ;  T^uii^,  n.,  418. 

Eorannas,  Tribe.  AMraneat-BwAJnan  Bace.  I.,  441). 

SordoTsn,  I.,  S33;  ATijiu,!..  11,  IS. 

■„.....  ,   -».,»..  J(._..._, .... '-ics,  BM;  Govem- 

'  "teliglDn,  533 ; 
. .  HitTliBBtona, 
._ _._._. „.  __;  Medical  Mis- 
sions. II..  55;  JIf.S.  Ch.  (.VorfS>,  n..  n:  Prei.  Ch. 
UVorttl,  II„ SS3  ;  ««(.  oCaisa.M  SobM..  II.,  374;  Worn- 
ati-sWm-k,n.,m. 

Korean  Version,  I..  S35. 

Koreyeh  IKoreleh),  Tribe,  Ar^iia,  I.,  01 ;  XOhommedanr' 

iim.ii.,  iin-ir. 

Korogwe.  Station.  Africa,  I.,  18. 

Kossutb,  Louie,  Refoge  of,  witli  the  Porte,  Tarken,  II., 


113;  ParitB 
Koaate,  Station,  vamn»e  istanaa. 

MTn'OBKM'a  Wbrk.  a.,  495. 
Knaale  Verakm,  L,  537. 
Kuskalcwlni,  BJver,  Marauian  Mi 
K»a£,  Tribe,  NVba-tWali  Baee. 
Kwagntl  Tenion,  I.,  G38. 


[.,  S36  ;  Micronesia,  II., 


:a  Verako,  I.,  588. 


ice,  ciana.  I,,  230  :  Cdtia  Iniana  Mil' 


Bomnri  Calhollc 


S"srr' 


ProteatanlTl 


Kwana-cliaii-fu,  CUaeae  Name.  Caalon,  I.. 
Kwimg  Cbl,  Wealejan  KaOt.  Mies.  Soc.,  C 
Kwangsi,  Proylnee,  C/Una,  I.  **" 
Kwangtnng.  Province,  C/tina 

sioa.  I.,  sn. 
Kweicban.  Province.  China.  I.,  SSO. 
Kweilln-fu,  Capital  of  Kwaogai.  China.  1.,  250. 
KwelyanK.fu.  Capital  ot  Kweichau,  China,  I.,  350. 
Kwiiu  Basin,  Afiiea,  I..  34. 
Kyelang,  Station,  Jaeic/ilCe.  H.   A.,  I..   480;    Mi 

Miss.,  II..  1«  ;  Punjab,  a..  ;i63. 
Byrtas,  Mr.,  Bible  Printed  under  Direction  of.  Maa 

1  Worli  in.  Nemlm! 


Labaree,  Kev,  B.,  Tranalalor,  T^aasCaueaslaa,  II.,  407 ; 

TarUgk  Vsrsions,  II.,  436. 
Laiior  TraSlc,  Australia.  I.,  116. 
La  Bomdonnua.  n«nch  Commander,  Madras,  II.,  IS. 
Labrador.  I..  538 ;  Misaion  Work  In,  Morav.  JUias.,  U.,  143. 
Laecadlve  IslaDdik  I.,  G3S. 

Lacroii,  A.  F..  MlBsionar;.  I.,  sas  ;  Caleutta.  I.,  399. 
Ladak,  Province  of  Cenlml  Aela,  Momvian  MlssUmt,  II., 


Ladd.  D.,  Miuionvy,  I.,  53». 
Ladd.  Rev.  H.  M..  Bipedition  Led  by. ,» 
Ladies',  Windsor  Bible  Society.  B.  F.  E 
eoc.  for  ChriBlian  Education    *  '     '  ' 


ry  of  i.he  Wes.  Meih,  Misa,  Soc.,  T' 


:.  for  ProT 


of  F 


Koater.  Rev..  Missionary.  China.  I..3T0. 

Kntapad,  Mission  SUitlon,  Breldum  Miss.  Soc.,  I.,  ISi. 

Koignr,  Mission  Station,  Church  ^^lS>.  aoe.,  I.,  292; 
^gmtiaa  MUs..  II.,  145. 

Ko>thah-bya.  Karen  Apostle,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  I..  47  :  Memo- 
rial  Hall,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  I..  48 ;  Baptism  of,  Boardman, 
O.  D..  I.,  171 ;  Life  ot,  Masoa,  F.,  II.,  39. 


,  II..  S17; 


Koulzo-Vlacbs.  oi 


!,  Albania,  i.,  35. 


Work,  11., 

ible  Women  in  India, 

,  —..kill  ,    vuuimiltee  of   the  Lon.  1! 

Woman's  Wort.  II .  BIS. 
Ladrone  or  Marianne  Islands,  I..  539. 
Lady  LI.  Medical  Work  in  Tientsin.  China,  I.,  389. 
Laestadins.  Translator.  Suiedish-Lanp,  II.,  371. 
•■La  Fiacola"— The  Torch.  Issue  of  jtfe(A.  A>fj.  CKureh. 

{Norm,  II..  78. 
Lmbh,  City  of  Toruba,  Afriea.  I.,  27 ;  Woman's  Wort, 


Kowels,  or  Speakers,  OOce  of,  Ttiid^^l., 

Ktaalor  Vllluffi,  DemrlpUon  of,  jlftieo,  I.,  ail. 

Kisghl,  Kev,  P.,  Traaslator,  Onei-land  Ver^ons.  II..  401. 

Kralllz,  Kralltika,  or  Sestldilna  Bible,  Bohemia,  I.,  173 ; 
BiA.  FirslO'',  I.,173. 

Kramer,  C.  W.,  Hlaslonary,  Auslraaa,  I.,  114, 115. 

Krapf,  HeT.  A.,  Translator,  Ktltr<a~  Xosa  Version,  L,  B30. 

Krapf.  J.  L..  Translator,  I.,  535;  Abjasiiiia,  I.,  3; 
Af>iea,\..\aj  ^mA/iric,  I.,  8fi i  Oh.  lOss.  80B..l.,SSi, 
m ;  Oalla  VerMone.  I.,  B8t ;  KinUia  or  Xjflta  Vsrsioa, 
Ij,  087;  ligrl  Ferston,  li.,  395;  ITn.  Melh.  Free 
OmnAes,  II.,  4SS. 

Krini,  Dialect,  ertnwD-TurH,  I..327. 

KrisbiiiL  aacred  River,  Bombay  Pres,,  ■"    "° 

^.j,v u.^j..  .^ .    4„adnB„ 

Canton  CoUogaiia  or  Ptnli 


11..  517;  Forafta  rersioB.  n. 
Labalna.  Town  ot  Hawaiian  ] 
Forbes,  Coehran,  '    ' — 


I,  B.,  I. 


Lahfltnaluna  Seminary.  Al/xaitda;  W.  P.,  I.,  40  ;  An- 
drews, /..,  I.,86  ;  Armslrom,  B.,1.,  108;  Clart.E.W., 
I.,aW;  iH6ii(,S:,l.,  838;  Emerson.  J.  a..  J..  »K. 


Lahore,  ille -  -     --„---- 

,;a6,II..aea;  woman's  ITonb,  n.,  492. 
LahonljProvlneo,  jVbrorion  HUsioni,  II. 


Conferences,  II,,108 ;  J»un. 


Idlag.  Inaveller,  AfUctt,  I.. . . 

Lahavn.  City  and  Province,  Siam.  11..  336. 

Lake  Macqnarie,  Mission  at,  Australia.  I..  113. 

Lakemba,  Mission  Stalioa,i^  r«r«i«n,  L.  370. 

Lakes  Nyaasa  and  Shirwa.  Discovery  ot,  Livingstone,  D., 

Lallemont,  Pete,  Missionary,  £i»nii»   Catholic  Mlssiont, 


Kr5n,  T.,  1 


'(  Graz,  Trai 


r,  Slovsidan  '. 


KrOnlutUK.  Translator.  Angra  Pequena  T. .  87. 
Kroiilcln.  Rev.  O..  ITaDBluor,  Smna  Version.  II. 
Kroo,  Tribe,  Africa.  I.,  m ;  Bast  lon.  Inst..  I..  S 
KroUie.  Rev.  C.,  Supenniendent,  Pedi  or  Sepedl 

II.,  212. 
Kahattriyas.  Second  Hindu  Caste,  Behar,  I.,  145 ;  BeTigal, 

I.,  ISO;  /ntlia,  I..44((. 
Knawiku,  or  Nobility,  Japan,  I,.  48S. 
Kublai  Khan,  Chlneae  Conqueroi,  Buddhism.  I.,  213 

0«nil.I..25a;  ft**M,Il.,812. 
Kuob  Behar,  Native  ftinctpallty,  Benoal,  I.,  149. 
Kuchenft  Station,  CUna,  I.,  m. 
Kugler^^v.,  Hlsdiinin  and  Translator,  Abyssinia,  1.,  3 

TSanalatlon  by,  Tim^Vsrsion.  II..  3!B. 
Kiunltz.C.  3.,TranBlatoT.  WendisA  Versions,  II.,  im. 
Kuhn,  Hr„  Misaionary,  Australia,  I.,  115. 
Xumaonl  Veraion,  I.,  ^. 
KmnnU  Version,!.,  6Sr. 
Kurauko,  Tribe,  Afiiea,  I.,  29. 
Eurile  (Chishlma)  Isles.  Japan,  I.,  482, 
KtuDUD,  City,  Ar^ia,  II.,  218. 

Italics  indkate  general  articles.     Shr  n 


•m.'O.,^-,  Shanghai  CoU.,a..i 


.II.,S2;  Shanghai 
ir  Lanchow.  tftliiq. 


Lang^  Dr..  ^isgionBrj,  ^uMroHa,  l'.,  114. 

LwerSeld,    Rev.    E.,   Tranalator,    Surinam,  or  JVegro 

English,  II.,  369. 
Langham,  Kev.  P..  Tranalator,  ^1  Yertim,  I,,  371. 
Lanna,  Pro!  Alceete,  Conversion  of,  Meth.  Epis.  Church 


a,  L,  B40. 

Lansing,  (i.,  Miasionar)-,  JT.  P.  Ch.  W.  S 


...II..' 


wing.  Prof.  J.  U.,  Director  of  Arabian  MiBiion,i^TtMa, 
ig,  Mrs.  Sarah  B,.  Missionary,  Woman's  Wor*,  11., 
People  and  Country,  I..  641  ;  Misalon  Work  tor, 
I  stations  me  also  Appendix  E.^ 
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Pm.  Cft.  CiVortA),  11.,  i 


iiom,  II,,  S33,  3Sj  ;  Worn-       LepainB,  Trot.  H.,  TnoHlMor,  Ifuba  VerHoa,  IT., 
Lesghluu.  Trtbe,  Bagluttan,  I.,  339. 

ii.  nuna.  T.  am.  ■        Les  Oranga,  MluiODsry,  L.  X.  S..  I..  56.1. 

LesuCo  (SM  Hutu),  Xjuikubrc,  ..j/ricii.  I.,  IH. 
letbsby.  Rev.,  MiHionan,  Moati  MiseUin,,  II.,  Ill 


lAuliind,  1.,  Stl :  Morar:.  JBn.,  II.,  IK. 

JA  Plala,  ^.  B  S..  I..  tH. 

Lapps  iSwediflh,  Lappi^  ^ortoegian  happ,  TI.,  ISA. 

ey,  SBniiiei'N.,'MiBSlonary,  ftus.  CA,  {Soulhi,  r.  5. 


LappVen 


.1,  Pi-es.  CA.  (.VorM), 
im.  Wort.  II.,  509. 


Verelon,  Traiielarioa.  II., 


II.,  347. 
LBredo  (Heiico'i.  Girls'  Scl 
Larger,  Olio.  Miesionary,  1 
LargU!.  Jnnaa,  9cboaU  a 

mu.  Soc.,  1.,  371. 
Lanuca.  Town,  Ci/prwt.  T. 
laaseire.  Translator,  Frei 

«B. 

Lasia,  Province,  .46j*sinln,  I.,  S. 
Laiakia  ILalsklyelii.  Mlsiiou  SUIlnu,   Xuiairigi/t,   II., 

189 ;  W-  Prei.  (Ow.l  Cli..  II .  474. 
Latbam,  Dr.,  Mongol  Race  Described  by,  .Vongoli,  II., 

Latin  Version,  1.,  543. 

LaTrolit,  BUhop,  Ltp/rr.  Moraeinn  Jlia.to.1..  MS. 

La  Trobe,  C.  J.,  LieuLJ3ov.  of  VHiuriii,  Mai-aiiait  .Via- 

eUvw.  U..  144. 
Laviserie,    Canllnal.    Comparleon    of     Proteecaiit    and 

Catbollc  Miasion  C(Hitilbuiiw».  Xom.  fata.  .Vist..  U., 

396;  on  Slave  Trade.  K«M  TraOe  and  .VUf.,  U..  Ml. 
Lanes,  Rev  W.  G..  Translalor.  MMh  or  Porl  XoreOis  or 

JTta  Gvinta  rertioa,  II.,  149 :  .Vi«(  rtrMoit,  II.,  178. 
Lanrrcnce,  Sir  Henry,  CommlHlcraer  of   Uodb,  Church 

.in».Soc.,L.sai. 

lanretHX, 3 .  B„  MlMJonary,  I.. 542. 

Lawrie,  J.  II,,  Misaionary,  JF™ //*«.  Jfiw..  II.. '"' 

" tlniary,  Xew  Zenlan-I,  T'     — 

t.A.,  II.,  HI.  SSi;  IFt 

La«s,'Roher[,  Missionary  iVM.JVe»  Ch.o/ 


l/uams,  John,  Native  Preocber  (Madm^i.  Vanltll  Mi- 

Lazes.  Race,  CauauH'.  I..  1137. 

Leane-Afa,  First  Ordained  Chinese  Evangelist,  .VHite.  mi- 

liam.  II..  IM. 
Lebanon.  I.,  S4S :  Prwuej,  I.,  a4l. 
Lebanon  ScboolB  Missloo.  I.,  iK;  Fret.  Free  CA.  t^ Scot., 

La  C>ron' Father.  Recollect  Missionarr,  !»dlaw,  I.,  473. 
■     ■■  "    "■        '  ~inii,i..iSM;  Hakka  VeO. 

rj  Worker,  BreUm  Ecan. 

icrfr«ton,lI..S79. 

..,  JTO. 

V.  H.  D.,  Translator,  ffrej*  Vtrtioi. 

— „ rranalatoi   '    "^  

JSAaiiitm,  I.,  316. 
Le  Gonldec.  Jean,  Translator,  Brtlon  Vsrfior 
Leh,  CapiUI  of  Province  of  ladak,  Jforaei 

Lehmann,  G.  W.,  Missionary,  Am.  Bap.  Hi 

Leldekher,  Dr.  M.,  Tiaiuli 
I'lgb,  San)""'    M."=i"""" 
1eth.mt 


Lechler,  hev.  R.,'Tranalatr 


^^s-if/J","'. 


I.,17B;   »«. 


Lelp 


I,  SaniDel,  HiBBionary,  Nea  Zealand.  II., 
■    "- 1  aw.,  IJ.,  463. 

ingclical  Lntberan  Mission  Society,  I. 


I., 


Wet. 


371. 


Leltner,  Mr. 

Mim.  lo,  I. 

LeitzB,  Teacl 


and  Mrs.,  MisslDnarlea,  Lepers,  ^Tora 


Leupold,  Tobias,  Moraoiaa  MiaMong,  II..  130, 131. 
Leupolt.  Rev.  C,  B.,  Translalor,  CAurch  Miei.  Soc.,  I.,  S91 : 

m-ai  VerHoa,  1.,  418. 
Leuize,  Rev.  W.,  Tnuialator,  Badaga  Vernon,  L,117. 
Leyant,  Tiie,  Bible  Work  in,  A.  B.  S.,  I.,  VS. 
Levuka,  .Mission  Station,  Fiji  Iiloiula.  I., 370. 
Lewis,  Rev.  A.,Tninslaloi,  AiJwiM  l'er(ton,I.,  ISO. 
Lewis,  Rev.  W.,  Translator.  Khafi  Fertton.  1..  534. 
Leybum,  Kei.  G.  W.,  Missionary,  Greece,  1.,  am. 
Leyden,  Dr.,  "ftanslator.  BidiicM  Versloa,  I.,  130 ;  Jfcuaa- 

w  \eriioa,  H.,  1. 
L'hnssB,  Cal^UKIIy,  Tibet.  U.,S!». 
liberbi.  I.,MB:  Mission  Work  In,  4/Hni,  I..  3S;  JT.  S, 

CA.  UVorfft),  II.,  87 ;  Fret.  Ch.  kXurlh),  II.,  347  ;  Frot. 

Eiai..\l.,)aifa;  So.  Bap.  CUnrenflon,  II.,  3110. 
Libtrian  Baptist  C<)n\-entVni,  ,4.  B.  Jf.  I'.,  I„  B-l 
Llhrevltle,  capital  <>C  Fninch  PoesesidonH,  Africa,  I.,  B4. 
Libyan  Lauiinuge,  Afriea,  I.,  H. 

Licarrajiiie,  John  d«.  Translator,  Batqvt  Terrfong,  I.,  14:!, 
LIchlenfcIs,  Station,  .Vararffui  mn^Umt,  II.,  143. 
Uchlensteiu.  Mr.,  Translalor,  Jud.eo.MI'&,  I.,  DIG. 
Llele.  <;ci> .  Colored  Missionary,  Bapt.  Jlitt.  SOc.,  I.,  134. 
"Lifejn  Hawaii,"  (ban,  T'tfns,  L,30ll. 


™d  Itoinaniyed  Japanese,"' jTa/jnii,  1.,  iiW  ;  Onoortbc 
ilrst  Two  Prcilcslant  Missioiuuiva  In  Japan,  F.  K.  VA., 
I'.S.  .4.,  II.,t!60. 
Ulle}',  Robert,  Biiile  Agcnl,  Xalionai  Bible  Sociely  ifT 


UinlBl,  Triti-,  Africii,  1.,  39. 

Linares,  Station.  Fr,:  VA.  iSO«IA).  U.  S.  A.,  II.,  S."*. 

Lin  Cbing  (A.  B.  C.  F.  M.l,  CAiM.  I.,  »". 

Lindbvrg.  J.  <.'.,  Tninslator,  BaultA  Verelon.  L,  33:t. 

LIndley,  Town.    Hre  Inanda. 

Lindley,  D.,  Mlssl<iiiBr>-,  L,  Ur :   Zaiw.  II.,  5W. 

LinktaltT,C'aplainofMlHlunHhlp'-llBrmunt,".)/'DnicJ(i 

JflwItM.',  if.,  144. 
Lipinan,  .Mr.,  Traiulatur,  FlemUh  IVrston,  I.,  374, 
LIpofEun,  Mr.,  Translatur,  MaiieAa  Vtnioa,  II.,  3j. 
Liuunr,  Curse  of  to  West  Africa,  CAureK  Mite.  Soc,  I 


liquor  Tiallic,  Africa,  A.  B.  31.  I'.,  I.,  63  ;    Congo  f'ler 

Stale,  I„  Sil ;  .■iadttu  Maude.  II ,  3SU. 
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Ll  Shin  En,  Rev.,  Reviser,  Ilakka  Colloquial  VcnAoa,  I., 

'•  Usan  el  Hal,"  Perlodicia  Literature,  II.,  S15. 

Uterary  Eiainlnallons,  Metbod  of.  CUaa,  1.,  3!». 

Uteratnre,  Salmtlon  Aniiy,  II.,  3115. 

Lithuanian  Version,  I.,  MO. 

Little  I^amaquaiapd,  Included  in  L'ape  Colony,  Africa.  I., 


Livingstonla  Mission.  JVei. /We  Ch.  of  Scollaiul,  It.,  HI. 

[.ivlnestone,  David,  Missionary  and  Bipkmtr,  I.,  IHI-B3  ; 
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I^nnington,  R.,  Missionary,  Braiil,  I.,  189. 
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Leone,  Atbias,  Translator,  Jadieo-SpanieA  Vereion,  I,, 

Leopold  n..  King  of  Belginm,  Conr;o  Free  State,  1.,  317. 

Lepcha  Version,  I,,  544. 
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v«.  JBMB.  oiK..  1,,  ifioo  :  i-/M.  Kjiei-}  vn.  ecot.,  ii.,  ww  , 
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sons  tor  Penetrating  Into  Interior,  L.  M.  8.,  I.,  5118  j 
■'  Last  Journals,"  S&ne  TraHl  and  Mif..  IL,  341. 

Livingstone  Falls,  ^/y—  "    "* 

Llvini^tone  Inland  H 
53  ;  Congo  Free  Sta 
I., 340. 

LIvingBione   Memorial   Medical   Missionary   lustltutlnn, 
Edinliurgh  Med.  Mist.  Soc..  I.,  863. 

LIvieKl  Valley,  Africa,  Medical  Work  in.  Medical  Miti., 


Labdell,  H.,  Miss 

Lobengula.  Ruler  of  Matebelcland,  Africa, 
Loekhan,  Dr.,  Medical  Missionary,  China.  I 
Lockwood,  H.  R„  Missionary,  CMaa,  I.,  3CH 
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Morll-Kk  M.  Ver>^e.  II-. !«. 
Lohr.  Oscur,  MiBslomuy.  Ckr.  Ecati.  Synad,  I..  388. 
LohoiB.  HtHtion,  Church  .ITus.  Soc..  I.,  2HH. 


Macso,  Hlulun  Hi 


Jem.  I., »»  ;  Seamei.,  II .  S18, 
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mmaa'e  fPw*.  IL.  6S1. 
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LovenUial,  Mls^nary.  Vaattb  MtMoR',  I.,  fOS,  338 
Loventhal's  Hie^on,  I„  M>» ;  DaaUh  iliefiom.  I.,  338. 
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183  ;  mmafs  Hiw*,  U  ,  493,  499.  BIO. 
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La  Ganda.    See  tiaiMla. 
LutUtlnB,  M.,  Tranelawr,  Zirian  or  Sirjiniat  VeraUm, 
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arf,  Xagomem, 
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Medicid  Miasiona,  II.,  63. 
Mackenzie,  Rev.  J.,  Tnuistalor,  CItaana  Version,  I,,  3Tt) ; 

Faii  VenWa.  I.,  367. 
Hackensie,  Mardocb,  Mis»onaiy,  Pree.  Cli..  CaTiada,  U., 

S36. 
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Maewo,  Station,  Helan.  Xifs..  U.,  80. 

Magadba.  Ancient  Hindu  Kingdom,  B^tar,  I.,  1^. 

MJigadhI  Version,  11.,  S4. 

Masalhaes,  General  Conto  Bnitit,  I.,  189.«S. 

"Maga^ne  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  Greek,  Periodical 
LUeratvre,  IL,  316. 

Magbole  (Temn«  Hiss.),  Station,  ChurvA  Mite.  Soc.,  I.,.383. 

M^dala,  jlIw«sinJa.  1.,  44. 

Magellan.  Dncovery  of,  Zadnme  Monde,  X..  B39. 

M wens,  Mr.,  Translator,  CreoieKC  r«r>ton,  L,336. 

Maglsm,  ftrrta,  11.,  SSO. 

Magwangwara,  People,  Afriea,  I.,  17. 

Magyars.  CbristianizMl.£«<;ia!e.  mts.,  n.,  49. 

Mababharata,  Poem,  NorthTneat  Procincet.  II.,  183. 

Mabatsja  Dhulip  Singh,  Treaty  Signed  by,  Punjab,  H., 

Mabbub  Khan,  Mohammedan  C 

(North),  II.,  70. 
Mahdl,  The,  Abyitiaia,  L,  4  ;  , 

txy,  n ,  m. 

Mahen,  Station  (Berlin  Miss.  Si 
Mahenge,  Tribe,  Banlv  Boot,  I 
Mabmoud  or  Mabmnd,  King  of 

by,  iB<Ha,  I.,  451 ;  Motuitnnu .  - 

Mabmoud  II.  iSuliani,  Turkeg,  11,,  418, 


m,  l£em.  Epii.  Chunh 
laa,  II.,  3B3-M;  Tvr- 


MSbr,  Brother  and 
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Mabille,  Rev.  A.,  Translator,  Sulo  Version.  II.,  370. 
Macallum,  Misa  Emily,  Missionary,  Caruida  Cong.  Soc.,  1., 
333. 
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JHakuL  Tribe,  BaaCv  Raee,  1.,  131. 

Ualabar  Sfrisa  Ctaarch,  C/mrcA  JIIs3.Soi:.,i..SdS;  .Vml- 

ras  Pn».,ai.,lti;  TVatoiieow,  U.,  W:. 
Malacca,  II.,  35 :  Mission  Work  in.  A/ml.  I..  1 ;  CAina,  I., 
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Milaeaai  Version,  II.,  25  ;  Grimt/".  D.,  I.,  401 ;  Harltfv, 

B.  ff.,I.,«0:  Madagaacar^\.,6,i:  Toy.R.,lUtm; 

Traiitlama,ii..*il. 
Halakljalu,  Secc,  Mmiammedanltm.  11.,  1^. 
MalBralaiii,  LaoeaoEe,  India,  I.,  413. 
Halarai™>'enioa7lI.,  s*. 
Ualai  Mission,  DanUh  MUHoni,  I.,  333. 
Ualars.^Rttoe,  Il-^.iK'  i^J/rica^..  M^;^ Piilrk^if.^inft. 

M»la>iila,"jtf.  k  Ch.  iXorlhl.  II.,  Vi 
MalsT  VerstODB,  II.,  99. 
3lalerlue,  or  Mslherbi,  Flnt  Tcanil 

I.,  4n.  ' 

HaLite,  King  of  Snpf,  Oppceltion  to   iTHponatiou   of 

Liquor,  ifffMiw  rrnSf,  l.,5l». 
Walijeet  Vwsion,  II.rs8. 
Malta,  II, 28;  Cofta(,  S„  I.,  MO ;  Guodell,  IIh,.,  I.,  391; 

Temple,  D~  I.,  393. 
JlBKese  Version,  II.,  aS. 
Hillo,  Paharl  or  Rajnuhal  Version.  II..  38. 
Hamboia,  SUtlon,  Charch  Miti.  Soc.,  1.,  -1^. 

Haocba,  Laneuaee,  II..  31. 

Manehn  Bate,  CAlna,  L,  ffl6 ;  Manchuria,  II.,  30 ;  Peking, 

II.,31J;  Seoid,U.,ai&. 
Hauchnrla,  II.,  «;  Misskm  Work  III,    fMna,  I.,  9V>; 

Mtt^eal  KitAont.  II..  5« ;  Pra«.  H'/i.  /fc/U'iiJ,  II.,  ^  ; 

r.  J>.  Ch.  Seal.,  II.,  431. 
MBDchn  Version.!!.,  33. 
Mandallune  (Dialect),  II.,  30. 
Uaodala,  TowD,  Africa,  I..  IT. 
Mandalay,  Station,  U.,  ao;  flMmw,  1. 


Mandaiin  Dialect,  Resemblance  to  Accmllaii,  Cbiu 

Kmiarln' Colloquial,  Versioo,  II.,  3tf;  .Vu(.  BiUe 

Sfo'laml.  II.,  IW. 
Jtande  or  Mandlgo  Version,  II.,  S3. 
Uandcan  Sect,  Perria.  II.,  SIK. 
JIandlnaa  or  Mandingo  l^be,  Africa,    U  30,  % 

yarn  Saa,  II.,  183. 
Manaiiiin)  Langiuuee,  Slearo  Raee,  II,,  IC3. 

"  in  Sect,  fti^M.  II.,  aio. 


MaDgalore,  Station.  Baile  W»'.  —n.,  i..  •■••.. 

Mangan,  Miss,  Founder  ol  Jaffa  JleUieiil  JlUtion  and 

Huidal.  I.,  480. 
Manlchsans,  Seel,  filsforlml  Geog.  qf  Jfits.,  1.,  ^B. 
Hanlpoil  Tcrslon.  II.,  31. 
Manna,  Slalion,  TuTkiy,  II.,  413. 
MannTrhe  Uws  of,  IKaduitm,  I ,  if). 
ManuiactnrtH.  India,  I.,  4)9. 

Mam  Vendon,  II.,  3! ;  TVniw.  and  Iter.  o/Jllblt.  II..  402. 
Maoiema,  "  Fl»b  Eaters,"  Tribe,  Afriea,  I.,  ^ ;  Jiantu 

Raee.  I.,  m. 
Maooben.    HeeHaabln. 
Maoris.  Race.  II.,  ^ ;  Mission  Work  ror,  C'A.  .ViM.  .Sac., 

I„  *B3 ;  ma  Poland,  II.,  171 ;  ll'e».  -Ve'A.,  II.,  4il3. 
Maori  VersioD,  II.,  33. 
UapeM,  Massacre  of  Missionaries  Aitempied  by,  Mora- 

riaiiinHkuu,  It.,  1M. 
Maples.  Rev.  C,  Translator,  Tao  I'eMion,  II.,  5S. 
Wuniiinnln  ZallU,  II.,  M3. 

>ibe,  Africa,  I.,  r. 


Mohamm.,  if..  121 ;  Mission  to,  .VUam>  iVrrfftii'fefl 

II.,  178. 
Msnithl.  Laniniaee.  India,  I..  44)). 
Maiathl  VerofoiTll..  33 ;  BaaanHie,  II.,  I..  10. 
March,  F.  W,.  Missionary,  Syria,  H„  317. 
Marco  IMlo,  Haivgchote,  1..  «I7  ;  PelAng.  II.,  313. 
Harden.  Henry,  Missionary,  I!.,  ^;  VontmerM  and  Mle- 

tioat,  I.,  310. 
Mflrdlii,  Armenia,  I.,  103;    .tfjJi-i(  .tfiMJnn(,  II..  51; 

Jfosui,  II.,  149;  WilUaiiii,  »'./■.,  II.,  4T4;    VV'omojrs 

ITori,  II.,  49a. 
Uatdon,  Ber.,  MliBlODsry.  Burma,  1.,  330. 

Italiet  indicate  general  articles.     Far 


Uinisler.  Abt/s^nia, 


Uuripa^^lonn,  Africa,  Mission  Work  in,  'Sloravian  itlsflom, 

II.,  laj.  138. 
Marlizbiirg  (see  Pieletnmrllzburg),  School  nt,    WwnaN'i 

nuH:  if.,  517. 


Msrkah,  Bcv.  J.,  Translator,  Teiaal  VerHoii,  II.,  SOI. 

Maron,  John,  Maioi-ilrl.  II.,  31. 

MiTonilos,  Sect,  II.,  31-30;  Syria,  II.,  375;  Turfcy,  U., 

Marqueran  Islands.  1I„  31 ;  MIselon  Work  in,  Alexander, 
11.  P.,  I.,  40;  ComiMivt  and  Miefioni,  I.,  311 ;  I/m, 
J/(s».  £M..  L.seo. 

Marquesas  Xi 


Marqnls  of  Ln,  Pupil  of  (.'ontucliis,  Con/Wdanitm,  1,,  313. 

u — ,. —    a 1    »..„:.,„g_,_  VAarch  Jlieg.  d(K.,  1.,  a«3, 

U;A'ew  Zielaiul,n.,Ka;  IIm. 


Matsdeii.  Sai 
ass ;  Jfomr.  .a. 

jr«A.,  II..  4fH. 


Marsh,  kev..  Misslonar;-,  Z»2n(,  II.,  540. 

Marshall  Islands.  II..  36  :  .Hicn«uri«,  II.,  99. 

Marshall,  Rev.  T.  J.,  Translator,  I'ajio  or  Uahomty   Vtr- 

tlm,U.,m. 
Marahniaii,  J,,  Mbstoaarr,  II.,  36;  Cldneie  Ytrtion,  I., 

I!76i  ffiNrfinratoii,I.,41H. 
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Mbhsbab,  Micbael,  Treallee  by,  .Vatic  an-l  Misriom.  11., 

MiMlonDiiSiint&prll,  Congo  Frte  SlaH:.1..W}. 


sIdu  SemlnaiT  at  Isllnglaii,  Church  .Vbi.  Au..  I..  £1 
sionsry  Confeivnce^,  II..  lOI-lO;  India.  lOS  ;  Mil 
ay.  107  :  China,  108,  100  ;    China,  I..  HSO ;    ('Aim 


■,  Congo  Frei  Staff,  1 


l-U<,U.,Il»IUil,  II.,  111. 

H6awlyB.  Caliph,  Mohammtdaniim,  II..  lao.  123. 

Mocha.  City,  Arahia,  I.,  80. 

Modem  Armenian,  .Imifnlan  Pfraioni.I.,  1K>, 

ModhUCharacler.  Jfamf/;!  rerrion,  II.,  33. 

Moegllng,  Kev.,TranBlBior,  CoBorewor  ffarnofa  Feraion, 

Moe'rlcke,  Mr.,  Translator,  Badaga  Fo-'fon,  I.,  117. 

MoHbi.  ItDl>ert,  African  Mlaelonary  and  Ei^Mvr,  n.. 
Ill,  118;  Chuanaor  Sechuaiui  Virelon,  1.,  SOT ;  Com- 
merce  aad  UiminBt.  I.,  310 ;  Edia.  Med.  MUa.  Soe..  I., 
352;  Licingslmie.  D,I.,B^;  Lon.  Mitt.  Soc.,  l.,H7; 
Tran:  ami  Sev.  qfBiNe.  II.,  403. 

Uognl,  Palace,  Benartt,  I.,  148 ;  Dynasty,  JfiiAaiwnedaR- 

Motaammed,  XutaiHyeh.  II,,  188. 

Mohammed   Achmel   (El    Mahdl),    Soadan,    UUIorltal 

BketcA  of,  II.,  Wi. 
Hohsmmed  All,  of  EgTpt,  Rebellion  of,  A/riea,  I„  10 ; 

AUxatutria,  1-,  41 ;  Turiiu,  II.,  41 


actetietics  ot.  lii  ;  ^oh 


..  11&-10 :  The  Problem,  112  ;  Char- 
~  '";  Change  In  Charac- 
^.  „.,  1,,,  ...-...,.,..  ^..L.-..  114;  History,  IIB; 
Life  of  Mnbammed.  116;  The  Koran,  IIJ;  Hadeelli 
or  Traditions,  US;  Islam  and  the  Bible.  110;  Illslory 
of  Mohammedan  Conquesls  III);  Extent  or  To-dav, 
121 ;  SecU,  133 ;  Aeencle*  In  Use  to  Beach,  124  ;  Africa, 
l.,9;  Celtba.  I.,1si);  Congo  Free  Siale,  I.,  321;  .Hin- 
IttUiet  indicate  general  artidet.     For 


Ic  OnW,  ih'faiiail  't;^.''tk MinMaas. 
■-      •••—•ila,  I.,  K;   y      ■ 

onimttuland,  A/iiai.  I.,  E 


Mongolian  Flims,  ilfliierai.  Hitti/'nt,  IL,  4i- 

Hoiigols,  Bare,  IL,  127:  Bir-ia,\l.,il&.  -tiO:  r.btl,  IL, 

3W;  riirtM/on,  IL,  411. 
Mongol  Versions,  IL,  12(1:  Lon.  .Wi.  Six:,l.,XC 
Monud,  (luBlm-eJlibic  Agnit,  if.  F.  II.  .s..  1.,  200. 
Monophj-altes,  iBttoilcal  (/em.  orjil'-'.,  I.,  430  ;  Mon>- 

nl(«,11..84. 
Monothelites,  JKrforlral  Oeoff.  qf  Mist.,  L,  480;   Jlaro- 

Mies.  II.,  Si 
Monroe,  Prwident,  Monrozla.  IL,  128. 
Monrovia,  city,  AfUni,  I., 21 ;  MisBlon  Wi>rk  In,  Pfotteott 

Bandt,  U.,  tli ;  Prel.  Epit.  C/i.,  II.,  »«!. 
MoniaiilKtx,  IHtlorical  C'nw.  q^.VU>..  I.,  430, 
Monte  CoTvino,  John  dl,  Boman  Catholic  Mitioat,  II.. 

2»1. 
Montenegro,  II.,  128. 

Monterey,  Station,  Fret.  Ch.  (Xor/hi,  r.  S.  A..  II„  210. 
Monlei'lden.  Station,  .V.  F.  Ch.  iAorll.\.  II..  08. 
Monlgnmerv,  Brother  and  Si»ter.  Mii'^iouarli''-.  .Voraitmi 

Mittioat.  II.,  141. 
Monlgomer)',  (t.  F.,  MlMinnnry,  IL.  130. 
Monlcomcry,  Sir  Koburt,  ComniiHsioner  of  Ondh,  Ch>ir,-k 

jn*>.  Sdc„I.,  201. 
Moore.  J.  P„  Mimionary,  Bef.  (.German)  Church  in  the 

t'.S.,lI.,i"" 


" Mlwlonary Review  oftlie  World,''  Inlemalional  Hits. 

l-nlon,  L,  478. 
HlHlonary   Societies  Claesilled,  Orgaaiialioa   of  .Viet. 

Hitri,  li.,lB5. 
Mitchell,  J.  A.,  Missionary,  Pre(.  Ch.  {Xorlhy,  U.  S.  A..  II., 


n,  jf.  E.  d.  Vrorth),  11.,  JO ;  Woman't 
■rs.  Origin  of,  Bohemia.  1,.  ITS. 

iu>.,...«..  jni^ons,  U.,  iaM7;  IIMory,  IM:  C'oitnt 
Zinzcndorf.  13D  ;  Guvemmentot  Missions,  131 ;  Method* 
of  Work,  181 ;  Statement  of  HiaslDns,  Bsnish  West  In- 
dies, St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St,  Jan,  132  ;  Greenland, 
132;  North  American  Indbl^^  1S4;  South  America, 
135 :  Surinam,  130 ;  Bush  Negroes,  137 ;  Sonth  Africa, 
138 ;  Barbadoes,  140  ;  St.  Kilts,  141 ;  Mosquito  Coast, 
142;  Labrador,  143  :  Alaska.  144  ;  Australia.  144  ;  Cen- 
tral Asia,  144  ;  Bohemia,  1« ;  Chronological  Tabkt  146 ; 
Daai>hmitimt,l.,a»}i  Indlant.l..  457,  4.W ;  Xeffro 
Aora.IL.KH;  fvr^aA,IL,2a3;  ruwl.  IL,  303. 

Monlwin  Venion.  II. ,  147. 

MoHBin,  Dr.  W„  Translator,  WOti  VerMoa,  II.,  4B5. 

HorQah  Mlaaton.  FarU  Mtan.  3oc.,Tl.,  208. 

Hortoha,  Station.  IRiffian'f  H't>fji^,lI.,5D5. 

Morlachs,  Race,  Datmatia,  I.,  830. 

Mome  1b  Selle,  Monntain,  Sr(nCR,,^.,I,,206. 

Morning  Star  (Ship),  JRcronwl'i.  II..  100. 

Morocco,  IL,  147  ;  JJtiea.  L,  30  ;  Berber  Baee,  I.,  133  ; 
Mission  Work  in,  Si>nh  AMca  Mittion,  II. .  179, 

Morrison,  Rev.  I>,.  MIsstooBry,  Fate  Vertion,  I.,  SOT; 
Prft.  at.  Eng.,  11..  287. 

Morrison,  J.,  Missionary,  U.  F.  Ch.  Scot..  1I„  430, 

Morrieon.J.  IL,  Miaslonary,  II„  147;  MeUical  MUHonl, 
II.,S2, 

Morrison,  Rolwrt.  MisBionary,  IL,  H7 ;  Abed.  1..  1; 
Bridgman.E.  C.  I..  103;  B.  F.  fl, ,».,  I.,  203 ;  China, 
I.,  MS.  285;  Chinefe  Verkon,!.,  270;  Lon,  Mitt.  Sx., 
L,  e5«,  MM ;  Onium  in  China,  II.,  194, 

Moise,  C.  F.,  Mlssionarv,  A.  B.  C.  F.  Jf,.  I.,  77. 

Morlloch  Islands.  II.,  i4»  ;  Mtcronaia,  II.,  100. 

Mortlock  Islands  Version.  IL.  148. 

Morton,  G.  N..  Missionary,  DraiU,  I.,  IM,  18» ;  Fret.  Ch. 


r.  Fret.  Ch. 
n,  J.  W„  Mlssionajj,  Sef.  Fret.  (C 
ij  slaiiona  see  alto  Appendix  J 
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le  Compored  with  I 


HMbidi  or  HBiri,  KjamezI  • 


asUin3nasloni.n..U3. 
seum.  LonOon  Miss.  Soc.,  I., 

iMo  vmureneneis),  Armenia.  I.,  B8. 

SjamezI  Chief,  Aj>  ica.  I.,  S». 

paguida,  in  OazKland,  AM<!a.  T.,  1& 

HoiqultoCtxiAriL,  14S ;  mcaragna,  II.,  ITfl. 
NmquitD  Venlon,  n.,  149. 

ltoMBme(lei,aiatl(ni,4A'««t.I-^;  A'igela.l.,Sl. 
'ttoi-a\,9,Wa.iyti,A.B.C.F.M.,l.M:  Fnrd.J,  E.,I.,375 ; 
Mddl,Il.,i;Sea;  Wmami,  W.i:,n.,tT4;  Yeildeet, 

II.,  mr. 

Uota  Island,  Jfcfan.  JIflji.,  II.,  «3. 

MotaVemon,  11..  14ft. 

HotUo.  Station,  Paria  Etna.  SiK.,  II..  liOe. 

Motl,  Mrs.  Uentor,  MiBeioiwry,  Sflral,  I.,  14fl  i  ,^(ria,  11., 

STB ;  Wommi-t  Wort,  n.,  41». 
Honhden,  Station,  (AilRa,  I.,  270 ;  Medical  JVisiioiu,  II., 

52. 
Houlmein   (Manlndn),   Statlnn,  A.  B.  Jf.   XT.,  I.,  47;. 

Boardman.  <J.B..l.,ni :  Burma,  l.,!tia:  Judeon,A.. 

I.,  517;  Mama,  /".,  II.,38;  Jftw.  CS)«/w««w«,  IL,  105 ; 

ITWdb,  ^.,  II.,  451;  Woman'e  ltcn*,  II.,  508. 
Moolton,  Bgt.  J.  E„  Translator.  Tbnqa  Verttan.  II,,  3IK'. 
Nound.millderB,  Identical  nlth  Earl;  Indians,  Indtata, 


na  at  t{ie  Moon,  A/Hco.  I ,  T. 
'rantlln.  Station,  fiorarlnn  JW 


Mount  Kllima-NJaro,  J/Hcii.I.,  15 ;  Diecoreiy  of,  Chur 

lR»g.  Soc..  I.,  m. 
Mount  of  Bfartvrs,  Ibymda  Calhoiie:  Uitiiont.  U.^StS. 
Hon>ea  Bi:«,  Koonlleh  Cblet,  J/'oaA.  II.,  ISD. 
llozambiqus,  II.,  150  :  Africa,  I.,  17. 
Uozaral>eB,  The,  MOhommedanitm.  IL,  130. 


1,   !^elA.'£pl>,  Chfirch 

(iKBTfl),  II.,  lU; 

Moihrabira,  i««,  I.,  6(B. 

Mppngwe,  Tribe,  JMai,  I,,  34;  £aniu  J(a«,  1.,  lai ; 

rt™.  t».  (,Vo»-tt),  II .  448. 
Mpongwe  or  Pongua  Version,  II.,  ISO. 
MpBBpwa,  Station,  t'Aure*  Mies.  Soc..  1 ,  388 ;  Xullmi. 

Ueikiaja.   John,   KaUve   Mie«ouary,   PHmUive    Xelh. 

Miss.  Soc.,  II.,  tea. 

Ht<*l,  Port  of  Uganda,  Afiina.  J.,  14. 

Mlesa,    King  of  TJcando,   t'AurcA  Mlia.   Soc.,  I.,  3S7 ; 

J/iKJtap./.JT,  II.,a. 
Mudiittbatty,  Station,  Corfs,  W.,  I.,  S35. 
Mnblenborg,  Station,  itoan.  iH«.  CT.,!.,  3M  ;  Woman's 

iVari,  II.,  Sia. 

„  399  ;  Frot.  Ep. 


janirneaa,  iwv.  n.,  iraii 
iSfll  CW/l>Jtrfo/,Il.,3a7. 

Mnblmoke,  Station,  Sap.  Ot 

Malk,  Law  of  Property,  Turkey.  JI. 
HullenB.  J.,  Missionari,  II.,  IM:  ' 


(Canada  Cojig,  Soc.,  I 
Missionary,  Lynn,  Moratiiaa  Mits.  to.  J 


t   Pblllppopoli 
ik.'t^r.  VhTis'.  jut's.  Soc.,  I 


Bttlgar, 


MDIIer, 
MBller'a 

817 ;  l^ppigtolit.  II.. 
Mangell,  SUtkni.  For.  V 
Munger.S.  B.,TranBlatoi,...,  ju.. 
Ifunira  Park's  Travels.  Africa,  I.,  7. 
»in»on,8.,MlBSionary,lI„151:  A.  B.  C.^.K,  I.,  73. 
Mnnater,  Bev.  Pet«r,  Itaprtaonnienl  of  by  Lolterana,  Am. 

Bap.  Mss.  fTnion,  I.,  H. 
Mnnd  (Sidtan),  l\ir»xv,  II .  41ft. 
liarcUsan,  Prea.  of  Royal  Geog.  Soc..  Africa,  I..  7. 
MorchlMn  Falls  and  Bay,  Africa,  I.,  14. 
Mnidoch,  Dr.,  Scheme  for  Tranelstlon  Fominlated  by, 

PMainvt  Tract  Soe.,n.,ra9. 

4.  C.,  Missionary,  Prea.  FVee  Ch,  of  Scotland. 


II.,  ii4 


A.  W..  Translator.  Samoan  Vertimt.  II.,  8O0. 
Charlep,  Mimionary,  Kew  Zealand.  II.,  174. 
J.  D.,  HIselonBry.  jVeic  ITfbridee  miHon,  Il„  1 
WtlllBm,  Missionary,  C%ineK  Blind,  HiieUm 


Muaic,  of  the  Zulna,  ^on(«  Sace,  I.,  IIS :  Hindu.  Jndia. 
I„  449 ;  Japanese,  Japan,  1,,  600 ;  in  Turkey,  Foairs, 

P.  a.,  ti.,  m. 

Music  and  Missions,  II.,  151-55. 

Italics  i/idieate  general  artidei.     For 


ic.  Bands  of,  SaliiatUm  Army.  II.,  306. 

sulman  Be-all.  Dialect,  Amoitfi  Fersion,  I 
Iny,   Indian,   of  1857,  Christian  Fern.  Ei 


Kingot  Uganda,  .^iyVico,  I.,  15;  Hackay,  A.  M. 
TO.  Lake,  Africa,}. .  22. 


tiun,  Woman's  Work,  II.,  I 


Mynpurle.  Station,  Freemjin,  J.  E..  I..  370. 
Mystenes,  RelJKions,  IfuiaiHyeli.  11.,  187. 188. 
MyBticism  of  DenTshea.  Der^h.  I,,  J137. 


Nacbart,  Rev.,  Tranala 


Nwerooii.  I 


lliah.  iVrfJa,  U.,  318.  Sai. 
-'■--  AsBtun..,4.S.«".I/'..I..49. 
cation.    Ck.    Msi.    SOe.,  I,, 


Mion.  IfimuM'*  Wiw*.  Il.,ttl8. 

on.  Prea.  Ch.  (S.),  U.,  267 ;  Woman'4 

._BOS,  1»7. 


SUtion,  Jf.  E.  Ch.  (JFortft),  II.,  69  ;  Woman'l 

Work,  II.,  498. 
Kalrfln,  Martyrs  of,  Abjisslnla.  I.,  3. 
Naken,  Bev.  J[..  Translator,  Canton  t 

rerAon,  1.,  23a. 
Nakshbendl,  ZhrrliA,  L,  337. 
Namaqiia  Race,  AfHca,  I.,  SI ;  Eottenlot-Bi 

I.,  440;  Zon.jV&f.  AM.,  I.,  567. 
Namaqna  Land,  Africa.  I,.  21 ;  Moffatt. 

Noma  Version.  II.,  1»8 ;  Wes.  Muh.,  U., 

A}9>I(h>5dc.,II..28]. 
Namas.  Race,  Comagqaa,  I..  308. 
Kama  Version,  II..  1»1. 
IJum-KynnK,  Station  .  China,  1..  ^it). 
Nana  SahiB,  CaaipMl,  D.  E.,  1.,  ESO ;  Coui 

-JVeenian,  /.  E,I.,87». 
Nanah,  Founder  of  Sikhism,  Bindviim.  I.. 

Tmdanitm,  II. ,  124. 
Nancbang-tn,  Station.  China.  I.,  249,  26ft, 
Nanhlnng.    See  Namkyung. 
Nanking,  CTktna,  I.,  24S ;  Ml:. .  . 

adO.afl ;  For.  Christ.  Miii. Soe.,  ..,  o.u. 
NanklnE  CoUoqidsl,  II..  isft. 
Nanku/StBtion,  Cltiia,  I.,  369. 
Nantal,  Suburb  of  Foocbow,  Chvrch  Miss. 
KanlidamE,  Station,  China,  1.  "~" 

N^L^sirBi  - 


Work  in,  China,  I,,  2BS, 


.,28ft. 

roir^haiiiibhal,  Native  Missionary,  Prei.  (ffitai.)  Ch. 

^land.JI.,  298. 

,__  „_,.,,.■.■__    ™v,g  g,g„j  j(_  £jy,  awnij,  Crvsiai 


I   Florida,  rndJan«, 


sdby,  Yoai 


Palace,  I.,  168. 
Napoleon  1.,  Cairo,  I.,  225. 
Narrinyeri  Ver«on,  II,.  159. 
Hajva^  Pamphlius  de.  Landing 

NasB,  Station.  hAurcA  Jfiij,  Stoc..  I 
RaslkBoys,  Church  Met.  Soc..  I.. 
Nasniltb.  David,  Young  Hen's  Socii 

Men's  Christ.  Assoc.,  II.,  629. 
Nasr -ed-dln.  Shah,  Persia.  II.,  318. 
Nast,  Rev.  Wni.,  Xeth.  Elds.  Church  (JfortA),  II.,  W. 

1  —- 7lnce.II..159;  Africa,  1.,  K  i  A.  B.  C.  F.  it., 

■anlu  Sace.  I.,  l£5 ;  Berlin  Siss.  Soc.,  T.,  157  ; 
-\  Jflji.  Soc.,  I.,  410 ;  L.  M.  S.,  1^568  ;  tinker- 

«m,  j«.  r>.,  II.,  329;    Pres.   Ch.  Scot.,  II.,  241;  Wei. 

3felh.  Miss.  Soc.,  n.,Wa. 
Nallonal  Bible  Society  at  Bogota,  B.F.B.  S..  L,  aM. 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  II.,  159  ;  China,  I., 

Katlonal  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  I..  43. 
Nationalization  of  Missions,  Stlation  i^  Mies,  to  Gontm- 

menls.  II..  276. 
Native  States.  Province.  II.,  160, 161. 
Native  Workers,  OrffaHiiOfijin  qf  Mliiionary  Work,  II.. 

>,  Albania,  I.,  3fi, 

—  ""-le  Society,  S.  F.  B.  S.,  I„  197. 


tkrrmansi 


indMiliUry  Bible 
L,  Madt 


Nazai^thMcdi 

353;  Medical  Miisioas, 


■pbauageat.  Woman's 

. , ,n..514. 

Joseph  H.,  Native  Mlwionary,  H.,  IBl  ;  Japan, 


I.,  4-- 

Negombo.  To-ivn,  Ceylon.  I..  840, 
Negro.  English,  of  Snrinam,  Moravian  Missions,  H.,  137. 

Negro  Race.  II.,  iaa-65 :  'Definition  of  Term,  10!  ;  Afri. 
mimon  stations  net  also  Appendix  E. 
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can  Nerro  :  Hletorr.  Social  CbsncleriBtli^,  Laaguacn 
MiBsions  amoag,  1K9 ;  Papaan  Neuro.  163:  Hl« 
Races,  104 :  Tbe  negro  in  America.  Ilulled  SlatM.  1(14 


II.,  i™. 

Xejd,  Provinre,  AraUa.  I., »). 
Nellore,  StaUon,  A.  B.  Jf.  U..  I.,  58 ;  Day,  S.  S.,  1.,  338  ; 

Waman-i  ^Y<»■k.  II..  906. 
Nelson,  Justne,  Missionary,  BnuU.  I.,  IDO. 
Seteon,  ThouuiB  H.,  PenleuMt  Baiuli.  II.,  314. 
Nenaiija,  Stepbeu,  Serrian   Principalilr   Fonadeil   bj', 

Ifspal,  I^in^m,'n..  m;  Natiee  Stales,  H.,Ki. 

Kepall  (NcpaniCMI,  Ltuiguaee,  ladia,  1.,  44T. 

Sepal!  Venlon,  II.,  16B. 

Nesblt,  Jamea,  Missionarj.  Prta.  Ch.  in  Canada,  II., 
835. 

"Seshera,"  Pertoaicol IMtralart,n.,2\i. 

XesWrians,  Seci.  II.,  1H6 ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  .V..  I.,  76.  r7 ; 
CMna,  l.,iW,  264:  CBcAraa,  J.  (/..  L.  auS;  Bwiglil, 
JT.  e.  O..  I.,  845:  Fitkf.FiOtUa.l:  SrS:  Gmiil,  A., 
I.,  «& ;  Sangelunc.  I.,  407 :  IRrl.  Oeeg.  of  Hin.,  I., 
490,  431 ;  JUMaauaedaniim.  II.,  lis ;  OroomiaA.  II., 
SOB;  i^!^JUlM, ^.,  IL,  316;  PHrrtn,  II.,  ai8;  iTro.  Ck. 
llfOrtAi.  II.,  3M  ;  Bom.  Vath.  Jflwiow,  II.,  3111 ;  Tras- 
aneore.  II.,  408. 

"Xet"  Colleclioiis.  iromaRV  irorML,  49S. 

Netherlands  Bible  Society,  B.  F.  IS.  .V..  I.,  1B9. 

Nelherlands  Mlssinnarj  SoclBly.  II.,  If*. 

XeviuB,  J.  L.,  MlBBionary,  Fnt.  Cli.  {XorlAl.  I".  S.  A.,  11., 
K3. 

yew  Brilsia,  Ulseion,   IValeyaH  Helh.  .Vi«i.  ,^.,  II., 


Nlcaragim,  n.,  ITS. 

NiclK-lson,  Mlw  Mary.  Missionary,  Eivraom,  t,  350. 

Nicholeon,  Wm.,  MiMlotiary,  Oelvak,  II.,  aol. 

Nlcobar  Inlands,  II.,  ITU. 

INICobar  Verrioii.  11..  ITS. 

Nlcouiedia.  Station,  AiVKnia,  I.,  102  ;  Turiei/,  n.,  413. 

Nicosia  (.'ily.  Cgpnii,  I.,Sa>. 

NJdhl,  Levi,  First  Assnmew  Conveil,  A.  B.  H.  U.,  I.,  50. 

Niebel,  Kev.,  Translator,  Ltvcha  Vemton,  I.,  544. 

Niger  Basin,  Afriai,  I.,  85,  86  ;  LansuageB  of,  Africa.  I,,. 

IS ;  Mission  frork  in,  C.  .V.  S..  I.,m 
Niger  Expedition,  C/lureh  Mitn.  Soc..!.,  SSI. 
Niigala,  Ignition,  A.  B.  C.  F.  jV.,  I.,  BO. 
Nihil,  Rev.,  Wni.,  Translator  Lf^  F^riion,  I., ! 


n,  Da«lfh  Jlilrion/,  I..  S33. 

.,  "...ionaty,  II..  167  ;  A. 

;  Cakulta,  I., Sat; 


New  England  Tract  Society,  .4m.  ThkI  Soc..  1.,  83. 

NewtonndUnd,  II.,168. 

New  Guinea  (see  Papua),  n..  168 ;  Mieaion  Work  in,  L.  M. 


.„3e»;  Loa.  Alin.  ; 


!Wrj.  163 ; 


Kewmau'  '■ 

II.,  fe. 

Newelead,  Rev 


J.  £.,  Missionary,  XfelA 


,    Imio-Portuguete    Yereiort, 


F*rrion,  n.,  283. 


Hew  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Si 


Nikon,  PatriBrvb,  Dennuu 


r,  II.,  175 ;  Panjdbi  or  Sikh 
t,  CAinn.I..  SS3; 


^^e  of  the  Boyd,  Its  ;  Mission  Work  of  Chnrch  Ml» 

{,  178 ;  Wesleran  MethodieU.  113 ;  Preahyleria 
es,  1T4  ;  Ch.  UUf.  Soc.,  1.,  MS  j  Helwya.  O.  A 
[I.,  330;  Seti.  Bag  Adv..  II.,  8» ;  S.  P.  G.,  II.,  3411 
Ta,  MtlA.  Free  ClaiTclitt,  II.,  488 ;    Wa.  JtelA.,  11 

!y«ir,  SUllon,  Medical  »f**™»,  II.,  53. 
a  Perces,  Tribe,  Indiant.  I.,  481. 
■i  Perces  Version,  □.,  175. 

ice,  - _. 

Ngkatigpha,  Station, '^fnn,  1,,  SW. 

Nguna  Version,  «.,  176. 

Nlas  Islands.  II.,  176  ;  Inhabitants  of.  Da/iaim,  I.,  389  ; 

Mlaaion  Work  In.  BUtnith  Mia.  Soc.,  II.,  889. 
Kla*  VenloD,  U.,  176. 

lUdica  indicate  general  artidea.     Mr 


a  HereUc,  BmHa,  IT., 


Bs  of,  .yrien, 
lory.  Mission 


Mlnei-eh,  Kuina  of,  .Vmul,  II.,  Uti. 

Ming])o-rii,Statian.6ttinn,I.,84«,8n8,869.870;  China  la. 
land  .Vl'i..  I.,  ns :  Ch.  lUif.  Soc..  I.,  891) :  Calbertum, 
M.  fi,  I.,  Se  i  Xtwrfa,  ir  Jt.,  1.,  571 ;  fu.  ^fetA.  Frw- 
CAiinie),Il.,4S»;  Wamaa't  n'orlr,  1I„  W8,60«,  680. 

Ningpo  Colloquial  Version,  II.,  177. 

Ni|>pon,  IslanS  of,  CA'ireh  Jliai.  Soc..  I.,  800, 

Nirvana,  Dnclrino  of.  SuffiUiMi,  I.,  810,911, 

NIsbet,  II ,  MlwloniirT.  II.,  1~ ;  Samoa  VenUtn,  II.,  309. 

Nisbet  Harbor.  .Vorariim  J/lwloni,  II..  113. 

Nissel,  J.  ().,  Translator.  £UJ^  Penfcm.  I,.  3K0. 

Nitscboian,  David.  Mlnlouory,  IMiber,  L.,  I.,  3311 ;  Morac, 
Mm..  II.,  13(1, 14«. 

NitschuiBUM,  Johu,  Missionary,  Xorariaa  J(t<rion<,  IL,. 

1,  London  Xlss.  Soc.,  I.,  588. 


'K  Tenilories,  Province,  11. 

wWitfw.  II.,  1B1. 

Njenbangll,  Station.    t4t<e 

>,  Chiwi. 

,_laraw-Ti .  _... 

I,  Kev.  J.L.,  Translator,  Balla 


Nobilis.  > 

Nogai  Turk!  (Kans 


Mtwionary,  .tfoduj-n.If.,  83. 
88N. 
),  DialucI, : 


143. 


Norbt 


,  Father. 


Norfolk,  Isl.,  Station.  XeU..,.  ^^., ....  .,«. 

Norris.  Mliw  H..  Missionary.  Baptittt,  Omo'lil,  i.,  i,>i>, 

Norris,  William  U.,    Misaiouary,  Jfttt.    E/ri/.    Churek 

iXoHi),n.,m. 
North  AfrloL  Misxion^Tork  in,  Berber  Kaie.  t..  154 ;  Staed- 

fiA  .tfis*.,  U.,  «a :  Womait'g  Work,  II.,  ^3. 
North  Africa  Mlssinn,  11.,  ITU, 
Northern  Siintal  MiSBuin. /(aniaA..1fu<ia'J«.  I.,  334. 
Northern  SchlCHwig  Miwlon,  Banink  Mit^iw.  1 .  331. 
Nortbtleld  iiumnier  Schi«l,  Young  Men'i  CAiiet.  Ahbc,. 


North  Pacilc  MisBlon,  VhunAMsf.  Soc.,  I.,  804. 
Nortbnen  .\nierlcan  Mlsslan,  ChunA  Miu.  Soc.,l.,3a*. 
Northwent  Provlncea.  Ptotuko,  II.,  1S2,  183, 
Norton,  Jiriin,  TrenslalDr,  JUMaif jt  Vtraion,  II.,  125. 
Norway,  II.,  183.%;  Nonreirian  Mission  to  the  Finns. 
183;  Norwegian  Mlsdon  Society,  Mission  toZulus,IM: 
Madagaecar.    184:    Noro-egian   Church    Mission,     by 
Schreuder,  18S  ;  B.  F.  £.  S.,  I.,  SOU  Jew*.  I.,  518; 
MeUiam.  .ViH.,  II.,  48  ;  .tfilh.  <^«.  Ch.   <.VorM),  II., 
80  ;  Pmtecoil  BanH',  II.,  814. 
Nor«egian  Bible  Society.  B.  F.  B.  S.,  I.,  801 ;  Lutheran 
Zion  Soc,  In  America,  Jetoi,  1.,  614 ;  Miss.  Soc.,  Madi^ 
pKWnr.  II..  14  :  Zuiu>,II.,M8:  Mission  to  Sailors,  Sin- 
Norwegian- Lapp  or  Quanlan  Version,  n.,  195. 
Norwwian  Version,  Il„  185. 
Nosy  IK,  Eseape  of  Christians  to,  Madagatcar,  I 
Noll.  Henry,  Translator,  11.,  185  ;  ion.  Mti.  Soc. 

TaAUl  iVrion,  II.,3S0. 
Noti,  Samuel,  Missionary,  II..  ^Sa  ;  A.  B.  C.  F 


r,  II„  10. 
"■  M.,BM; 


datof ,  lUandan 


ParH-Gfijaratlik 

.      .  '■.  I-.  8W. 

orieal  Geog.i^  MU«.,l..41Sll. 
I.  B.  M.  v.,  I.,  49  ;  Woman'e  Work, 

No^wTOji,  'l^r'Rutti>n]l,  Parsi  Mleelon«y,'c«B™ft  Mil. 

Canton  C-'tt-or  PuiUi  Vtrslon,!., 

^    .      .,i/lw.  *c.,  I.,B7a. 

Fulah  Race.  (l_,^  186  ;  Africa.  I.,  8. 


B,  Sect.  IRitorioalCleoi 
a^\  Orphan  Ii 


Noyee,  Rev.,  Trui 
833     -    -  —  ' 
Nuba 
Nuba 


Goot^lc 


OENBRAl.    INDEX. 


HiKvo  Leon.  Stale,  Monlereu.  II.,  1!8. 

KnmancBtliii,  CoDverled  Chief,  Uanaaia,  IL,  31. 

Nnndl  Oopee,  Naih.,  KMlve  EvatifrelLst,  11.,  187. 

nuneiigotUc  Bay,  SlaUon.  jUotuDjan  Missions,  11,,  ..„. 

Nnp«  Slsliicr,  Afliea.  I,  SB. 

Klip*  Vewlon,  If.,  187. 

Nns^Tlyeh,  Sect,  II..  187-01 ;  Origin.  187 :  Rflation  to  Ho 
bammedanUm,  187 ;  Peeullar  ^tactrLiif  a.  18d  :  General 
CharacteriBtlcB,  IBB :  Hleslnn  of  Ibe  Covenanter 
Church,  IBO  ;  AH-lUa/nei.  I.,  41 :  Anlia-A,  I.,  8»  ;  Mtr- 
riM.  II.,  05  :  Brf.  Free.  (CSw.)  CAmw*,  U.,  2J3 ;  S^ria, 
IL.Sni-.  Turiei/.n.,4li. 

UtaeinbaO,  SMion,  Woman't  WBrt,  U. .  tW. 

NotraaJopa.  CKy,  Friendly  or  Tonrn  Island'^  I.,  381. 

Sjam-Svam,  Country,  Africa,  I.,  & ;  TtIIk.  Nuba-Fatah 

Njanja  (Chlnyiinja),  Stalect,  H.,  1»1. 
14yanEa  JIlssEon,  fh.  Xin.  Soc,  I..  UST. 
Nya«ea,  Lake.  Afiiai.  I.,  17;  Mlsaimi  Work  W 
iflw.,  II.,  U  ;  ftvM.  t'ft.  &        -     --    -  - 

«T !  Hw  I'eritoii,  H.,  585. 
KybOTfc  MlMlonary,  J^Mftwii  jni».Sb(\,l.,  371. 
Ni-en  Hug  U  (Nlenhangll),  Btallon,  OTlna,  I.,  W». 
Kylka,  Savage  land,  Afrtca.J..  13. 
Nviks  Race,  C*.  jKWft.  Ji>(e  CT..  II..  4»1. 
Nylander,  J.  C,  TianBlator.  II.,  191 ;  Bultom  V/rsioa,  I.. 

«T;  CT.  .ViM.  4*K., !..!»«, 
ISy-oung.^>o,  Town,  Barma,  I.,  Ml, 


Orange  Free  Slate.  JL,  195; -i/yko,  L,  Ifl. 
OrganizMioD  of  Mlsdonary  Work,  II.,  195^01 ; 
nthSe,  Qeneral  CluslflotloD  of  Bodfltks,  19S: 


i;  r«io.  .Ws.,II., 


;AtH 


OrganlsaT 

"wri'saleetion 

, ji  Work,  197;  P 

tnformatioD,  ISe ;  ProB«ty  Holding,  ISB  j 
19^^  :  TerritoriiU  OreanfiM- 


HlaionaiWlST;  Condnct  of  Fotdgn  Work.  197 ;  Pnb- 

iicadoa  of  Informatioo,  ISe ;  Prnnraty  Holding,  ir°  - 

Dh  tub  Fohbism  riEUi,  198^!01 ;  TerriCorinl  Organt 

1,  IBS:  MisilonaTlBg;  StaUona,  1B8  ;  Ecclierasli 


Jle,  TrantlalUia  ami  Eevislon  if 


oiwaniiatlon.  in :  itoicufq  MiHuananeii,  juv ;   j: 
Workers.  800;  Melhudi^  mf.  Woi*.  II..84. 

Oraanized  Church,  HIelortatI  Geog.  of  Miss.,  I 

Oriental  (linrclieB,  Turkeg,  "    '"* 

Original  languages  of 
aiWi.  n.,898. 

Orisea,  rrovinee.  II.,  801-iW8  ;  Mission  Work  fn,  Be/mr, 
I..  115;  Free  Bap.  For.  Mist..  I..KS;  Gen.  Si^.  Mee, 
*w,  I.,  SSJ;  Laai^.A.  F.,J.,5H», 

Oriie^a,  or  Uriya  Lani^u^e,  JtuHa,  I..  447. 

Orme,  Rev.  W.,  Foreign  Secretary,  Lon.  MlsB.  Soc.,  BlUi. 
Wm..  I.,  856. 

Onnuzdand  Ahriman.  Zoroailrlanttm.ll.,  SSG. 

Otoomiah  (Urmia),  Station,  Bimth,  E.,  I.,  190;  Coc/l- 
rar.J.  &.J.,  BOO;  FHHe.  Fidelia,  I.,  373;  Oraiit,  A.y 
I.,  3»5;  .Ve-'ical  Jfiestoatr,  II.,  55;  Ifeniek,  J.  L.,  U., 
04 ;  .Vtatoriuns,  II.,  106  ;  S/I4a.  A.,  II.,  380 ;  Sloddarii, 
D.  T.,  Il,.364!  mmOH'a  Work,  II.,  508;  WrigM,  A. 


,  Alexandti;  W.  P.,  1 


Obeidallah,  Founder  of  Faitmite  Dynasty.  Mofcanu 

Urn.  II..  lao. 

Obeiduliah.  Sheikh,  OraonAah,U.,Xa. 
Obertancl,  Language  Spoken  in,  Bomansdi  IVnflO 


Od(«a,  Mission  Work  in,  Sclta'iffifr, 
OdoniFa.  HtatloD,  FlMand  3f(»e.  Soc.,     . 

V.  Theo..  InspGCIor.  Bails  Mise.  Soc..  1 


Osbrunoi,  Mr.  Tranelator,    Usbdi-Turki. 

iloB,  II..  448. 
OBgood,  D.  W.,  Trans 
Oslielle  -  - 

Cftsrcft ■ 


»««>,  U.  S.  A 

an.  LaUi   C%..  i.,  aiH. 

9.  Orgaolz.  ijf  Miai.  Wtrrk, 


Omccis  of  Missionary  8i 

II.,  196. 

C^ieUiorpe.  General,  Morariait  Uistioru,  IT.,  134. 
Ogilvie.  Rev,,  Missionary,  Prei.  (KitaH.)  Ch.  qf  Scot. 

839. 

Xav  (Ogovrei,  Basin,  AMea,  I,,  84:  Paris  Euan. 

Ohio,  first  Indian  Millions  In,  Indians,  I.,  456. 

Ohneberc,  Geo.,  Miseianary,  II.,  198. 

Ojibwa  Venlon,  [I..  192. 

Okazaki.  SUtloa,  Pret.  Ch.  (^itli\  11..  357. 

Okrtka,  Station,  Ckurch  Msi.  See.,  I.,  285. 

Old  CiUabar  River.  Afiica.  I..  30. 

Old  Calabar  Mission,  U.  P.  Ch.  Seat.,  It..  43a ;  Wen 

Wort,  II..  im. 
OUIenberg.  Prof  .  on  Nirvana.  Buddklini,  L,  810. 

— rer,  jfirlus,  M'--' '"- ■■■•-■    ■■    - 

, ..  retan's  Tnoiiii      .    ,_ 

Olukonda,  Stalkin,  KnioB. _...,_...... 

Oman,  DIetrlct,  .^rnUn,  L.  W. 
Omar,  Caliph,  lHAaamedmiisni.  II.,  119. 
Onunini.  Station,  Flidand  Ifyt.  Soc.,  I..  373. 
Onaodaa  Djaaety,  Jtokammeilanifi     "    "" 

l^ntnlnni    Onl iEi.Eln^ liuHn      Rnll    nt    B. 


303;  CMbo,  I.,  867. 


Oss^t  Vi 


X  IL,^a04^_rHrto!tf, 


Osletbrolen,  Town,  Finland  Miss.  Soc. 
Osterwald,  Bev.  J.  F.,  Translator,  J 

'ereionT^.a 

■hine.  P.  P., ' 

Caliph.  Jtfofti., 

Otjl  Peoples,  Afriea,  I. 
Otshi.  Langua^.  ..4Ar'u.  ■ 
pern.  I.,  39 ;  Baile  .tlist. 


Frenc/i  Vtriion,  I 


[.,  141. 

A.  E.,  Missionary,  Prei.  CA.  (XarlA),  II., 
■,  II.,  804;  jr.  F.  Ch.  (Xortk),  II..  TOf 


Oualey.  Rev.  B.  P., 

314. 

Ovaherero.  Tribe,  Ban/«  Sact,  I.,  131. 
Ovainbo.  Tribe,  Afriecu  I.,  81 ;  Baatu  Sace,  I.,  131 ;  J^n- 

land  Mm.  Sac.,  I,  SK-.Odonaa.n.,  191. 
Owangandyera,  Station,  FintoRd  Miss.  Soc..  I..  378. 
Owen.  Joseph,  Translator,  II.,  iM;  B.F.  B.  S.,  I.,  IM  ; 

Hii.diVersioii,l.,A\S. 
Oxfoid,  Mission  Circuit,  n..  8M. 
Oxford  Editinn,  TVoru.  and  Kec-  nf  Bible,  II.,  404. 
Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta,  II..  Wi. 

- Biim,  II.,  119. 


On  Chta,  Station,  OMna.  I.,8lffl. 

Oncken.  J.  G.,  Mleeionary.  Am.  Bap.  M>»i.  Union,  I.,  M 
Ondyuinba,  Station.  FloSmd  XUs.  Soc..  t,  373. 
O-Nelll,  T,.  MlMtonary,  Chwch  Min.  Soc..  I.,  387. 
Onesakeurol.  Joseph,   Translator,  TrooiuHi    P^sioa,  ] 

478. 
Ongole,  Station,  Am.  Bap.   .Ifit*.  Union.  I.,  53;    M'or. 


Paganism,  African.  Africa,  I.,  9. 

Pagan  Reaction.  Japan.  I..  469. 

Pagell.  J.  E..  MisBloiiary,  Aloraiian  maslotis,  II.,  : 

Pagoda,  m-gvo.  II.,  177. 

Pai  Marire  or  llau-hau  Snperstition,  Civrch  Mias.  i 


e.  SMtion,  Cq/loa,  I 


a.  Station,  Woman 


t  1!    4 


i.i.5iii~..",  ou.^™,  S,  Am.  Jfisi   **)«    II    358     Tfrradel 

Fuego.  II.,  »». 
Ootaca-m-ind.Statlon,Mlsaionary(onfeience>  tl    105 
Ops  IslMid.  Station.  Jft/aneijan  IflwiJon  II    oO  M 
Open.Air  Farsdes,  SaJcalioii  Irmv  II    wa 
Opium  In  China,  II..  193-95     CMnn   I     iM     fomourcs 

and  Miitiimi.  I,.  309. 
Opium  War,  China,  I.,  853. 

Italics  indimh  ye  leral  a  UcUi      F  r 


.    a  F.  M.,1.,  74;  B 


■^'ifTI! 


iiam     II,.  338;    Qrammi 
t.  also  Appendix  E. 


Goot^lc 


Pill  Vereion,  n„  a». 

Palmer,  Reevee.  TraoBlalor,  Catalan  Venioti,  I., 
PalmetBlon.  Lord,  Moravian  .ViMfww,  H.,  WS. 
Palmetto  Point,  Jfnmninn  JtiwioH',  II.,  Ml. 
Palmqaict,  Tbree  BTothen,  Missianariei,  Am.  B< 

Pakm.  I..  K. 
Palotta,  Pro'.- Revisit,  ^udiii>-G*n»aii,  I,,  S16. 
Ps1paVenion,Il.,^UU. 
^mba.  Town,  Africa.  1. 

J,  j'.  'b\  I. 

^.■■Cftioo,I-,a«V,2n);  TlontflB's  Work, 

on,  CftlBo,  I.,  3tt"  ;    Wanan's  Work^ 


Free,  JameB,  Mlsslonao,  Freewitt  Bap.  For.  Mn.  Boe,, 

r.  S78. 
Pegu  Kintcdoni,  ,;1rni»in,  I.,  91 :  iturmo,  I..  a31- 
Pepi  Vereton.  II.,  218. 
PeWng,  CTiiin.I., 818.267.  268,  B69.  ?r(),2TI:  Xaa.  JflH, 

£te..  I„  sur^    .Vtiliad  Mitleni.  II..  SI:  jtf.  E.   Ch. 

(A'orM),  II.,  73  ;  Pm.  CA.  (JVifWA),  II..  253 ;  Womaa't 

IFort.  11.,  JG6,  AIH,  518. 
Pelasgi,  Race,  Albania.  I.  " 
Pdew  folard.  t'«ro(f?ie  /. 


PapooB,  A1>onglnes  of  Au9lra)ia,  Morafiai 

Papua  or  New  Goires,  II.,  SOC. 

PapnHn  Race,  FUi  Isl.,  I.,  3TU;  XenrvSaci 

aebriUta  Intaiult,  II.,  IDS. 
Pais,  StaiioD,  Braal,  1.,  186. 
PnraguBj,  II ,  U07. 
Paramacia,  Station,  Amlraha,  I.,  113. 

" i,  PioTlnte,  £nMU,  I.,  IHB. 

-    *«B.  /nrfia,  I..  447  1  J(< 


Pain)-  Tvsunienl,  Piiblicaliona  o(,  S.  F.  B.  S.,  I.,  198. 

PenleciKl  Baiuls,  II.,S14. 

Pentecost  Island,  man.  MlU..  II.,  81. 

PeniecMial  t^hnrch,  mimical  Geog.  if  Mill'.,  I..  487. 


,.  11., ! 


Id  {Datcki       Pera,  Seclinn  of  i 


Paris  Tract  Societi,  RtUgioai  Tract  8oc..  n.,  878 

Park,  C.  W.,  Miwioiwrj,  Feriad.  UL.  II.,  *10. 

park,  Mungo,  !ftgro  «om.  II..  isa. 

Parlier,  Rev,,  Translator. /^Mi  Ferrioa,  I.,  B&t. 

Parker.  Benjamin,  Xiesionar;,  11.,  208. 

Parker,  Peter,  UJHitinary,  II.,  809 :  China.  I..  86j  :  Eaif 

fturafc  Jfad.  jn«. aoe^I., 351 ;  Medical Miuloiig,  II.,  M. 
Parma.  Mteb.,  PenlteaU  BaatU.  II.,  314. 
Pameblal  Hlnioiu  to  tbe  Jens' Fund.  J«tuf ,  I.,  aoD. 
Partl-Onjualhl  Verakia,  11,  SM. 
Para1s,Seet,  tV'fcB«o,I..SaT;  Fertia,!!..  BIS;  I-erfrfe«, 

II.,  087 ;  Zoroa'lHanlmt.  II..  537. 
Ptreone,  Josiah.  Miwiouary,  J/«fA.  E/^.  Church  (Xorlh), 

II..  89. 
Parsons,  J.  W.,  Missionary,  II.,  SOU. 
„ r,...    u:..: ]^    209;  JV«.  C'A.  (A-or«), 


II ,  ais  :  Sgriajl..  377. 
Partliian  Empire  EeUbliBliFd.  ^■ia.II..Slg. 


n.  Bnklvm  Mitt. . 


PasbtD  or  Atebanl  LBagnage,  A/g/ianlglan.  L.  6. 
Pasbtn  or  Afghan  Version,  II.,  210. 
Pasteur,  Native  Convert  of  Brittany,  Brelon  Scan 
I.,  IBS. 


?n  EEan.  Mii 
nt,  MelliodiqrmtamunTiWort.  n.,  t 


Fateraon,  I>r.  (Keith-Falconer  Mlssio 
of  aceUana,  II.,  242. 

on,  Rev,  J..  Tntnelator,  Bengali 


I),  Prtt.  Frtt  Ch. 

r*rsitm,I.,  ISl. 
Scot.,  II.,  4119. 


0  FeffliOTl.  II.,  3«i. 

and,  'mitoTical  Grog,  of 

Patterson,  Alci.,  Explorer  and  Translator,  n.,  210, 
Pattetaun,  W.  W.,  Missionary,  A.  B.  S.,  I.,  63  ;  Mtiiao, 

Palleson,  1.  C.  Bisbop  of  Slelanesla,  II.,  211  :  Bauro,  I., 
141 :  Lifa  Vtrrian.  l.  MT  :  Mflaneaian  Mimioa.  II.,  GB : 
Nem  mbridet  Mitaiim,  II.,  170 :  Silann,  O.  A.,  II.,  3S1. 

Fatton,  Dr,  Wm.,  EviageHcal  Alliance.  l..aei. 

Paulsen,  Hans.  Hlulonaty,  Danish  Jflwtoru,  I.,  3^ 

Favlikjans  or  Paulicians,  Sect,  Bulgaria.  I    9i7 

Payne,  Jobn,  Bieb^  of  Cape  ^mss.  11^ 

V'.'s.  A..  Ill,  880. 
Payne,  Bev,  i.  E.,  Translator,  BtngaS  Venion,  I.,  151, 
Pszna  Kanki,  Tranalator,  Aimara.  1..  33. 
Pearco,  Oeo^e,  Missionary,  Aorlh  Afiiean  Minion.  II., 

Pearl  lalands,  Loniion  Mitt.  SOc..  ' 


;   hot.  'Epii.  i 


Pedley,  H.,  Mhwlonary,  Can,  Cma.  Soe..  I ,  SXl. 

Pedl  or  Sepedl  Version.  11.,  «2. 

Pedro  1.  Etnperor, .SnuU,  1..  181. 

Pedro deMuaa,  Missionary, Soman  CJlItoVic Minrioni.ll.. 


»bon,  Mf^ammtilaniein.  II..  180. 
-iinn  of  City,  CoHgtaaliaaiile,  I.,  322. 
E,  C,  UlMlonary.  Bnitil.  1.,  IHH. 

Mission  of  the  Chn^  .f>«e  S(a<i!,  L,  aal. 


tree  d'Alaerie,  1 

■res.  J.,  Transia 


Feriodicbl  Lileiatnre,'  a.%W>.  Slfl. 
Periodicals,  Am.  Tnat  Soe..  I    "' 


Perrin,  Geo.,  .WlMionary,  Japan,  I.,  467. 

Ferry,  Commodoiv.  ^opnn.  I,,491  ;  Xeeilma,  J.  B.,  11., 
161 :  llWttmu,  a.  Vf.,  II.,  474. 

perry,  J.  M.  S  ,  Missionary.  II.,  217. 

Perry  l>r.  R..  TransUlor,  KWni  IVrfltm,  !t.,4». 

Persia  or  Iran,  II.,  317-85 :  Gengraphy,  2tT  \  Popnlatlnn, 
217:  Goremment,  218 :  Uismry.  alS ;  Mistions  under 
the  Old  Covenant.  »»:  Early  Ohi^stian  Age,  818;  Saa- 
sanian  Emplie,  110 ;  Kwleni  C'allpb^  830  :  H(«nl  Tar- 
tare.  820 ;  Period  of  Great  Depresdon.  8a) :  Siiffaveun 
Dynasty,  ffll ;  Chntcb  of  Home,  221 ;  Modem  Protua- 
taiit  Mfssiom,  3(1 ;  Ilenrv  Maiiyn.  Ittl :  Bula  Mlsaioii- 
ary  Society,  381 ;  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  SS;  Presbyterian 
Board,  KM  ;  Archhlahop'a  Mission,  881 ;  Work  among 
Amtenians,  223;  Mission  Work  in,  jI.  B,  iS.,  1 ,  85; 
A.  B.C.P.M..I.,  T7;  B.  F.  B.  S.,  I.,  203  ;  Ch.  Miu. 
Sac.,  I„  288 ;  Morar.  .KM.,  II..  140 :  Piw.  Cft,  (J/orti}. 
II. ,310;  UervishTeachenln.  Zle'i>j«A.I,.337;CoDqDest 


:b  Byzantine  Influence,  MMammaiaa' 

Pereiaxie  and  Kindred  Tribes.  Caticarai,  I . ,  83T. 

Personal   Conversation,   ifelliodt  of  Minionary    Trorf, 

II..  66 
Peru.  II.,  236;  Pici.  Church   UVorth),  1I„21B;  Taylor, 


Art^ioc  rsrrtwi.  II..  378; 


Peter  tbe  Great,  Bi-gia,  I 
Petersen,  Rev.,  Miasionar 
Petersen,  O.  P.,  Missiona 


A  Uforlh}, 

I,.  300. 
B,I.,  a. 


Pfeiffer.  It.  G.,  Missionary,  Moravian  Jfiwioni,  II.,  143. 
Pharaoh  Necho.  £arly  Voyages  of,  Africa,  I..  8.  i 

Fhiliulelpbis  Medical  Mlwlon.  II.,  880.  I 

Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  B.  F.  B.  S.,  L,  SM.  I 

Philip.  John.  Uissionsry.  II..  837  ;  Z<U«i.  II..  638.  I 

pbitlppine  Islands.  IL,  w7 ;  3l<Aananatanitm,  11.,  123.  I 

PbllipnniollB, SUtloii,  jl.il,  C.F.  M.,l.,  77;  Buigaria,  I 

1.,217:  Mtriaoi.  W.  B..  II.  M.  I 

Philips,  Mildred,  Missionary,  ffomon'*  Worlc.  II..  .VM.  I 

Phillpaz,  Rev.,  Tranalatnr,  Sinhalete  Fertioa.  II..  339,  t 

Philistines.  muaiHych,  II.,  187.  | 

Phillips,  Rev.,  MIssfonary,  X.  E.  Ch.  Itforthi.  U.,  79. 
PbiUlps,  Jere.,  Missionary,  II.,  233  ;  FreeaiU  Baptiil,  L,  < 

378. 
Phillips,  Maineli,  Missionary,  Merleo.U.,  97, 
I'hotinofl,  Constsullue,  Translator,  Svlgarian    Venion^ 

1..  217. 
nUmoii  flafionf  me  aim  Appeadit  E. 

o.todbyGoO'^lc 


aCNERAI.  INDBX. 


Plcnoii,  A.,  HieelDnary.  /ndiana.  L.  457. 

Plenoii,  Itev.  Geo.,  TraiiBlBtor,  E&oti  Veraion,  I.,  SSO ; 

lHamuHa.  II.,  WO. 
PI«[CT  Mnrlwbnre,  StaUon,  Afiica,  I.,  19 ;  Prtt.  Fnt  Ch. 

Scot;  II.,  241 ;  WomanS  Wort.  II.,  Ml. 
PletlBla,  AmluS  JfiMton*.  1.,  331 ;  Gossna'  Mus.  Sm.,  I., 

Plgniy  Tribes,  Africa,  I.,  8. 

Pilgrtm  Church,  Oreanlaatiou  ot,  /nrffone,  ^mericon,  I., 

4(W. 
Pllerlm  Miseion  <Si.  ChciBChoDB),  ApoaUtatTOKe.  I.,  89  ; 


•f.J.L.A-.S^f^ 


FerefOJi,  II.,2I 


A.— J,  .iiDapah,  Tr , ,__--  .- 

Plnkerton,  ifr.,  Bible  Agent,  B.  F.  B.  8..  I., 

Pinkerton,  M.  W.,  TniiiBlBWr,  II.,  Safi ;  ?■■' 

Pioneer  Souilan  HlB^n,  E.  Lon.  Inet.,  I.,  v«,. 

Plpai  Tree,  flcftor,  I..  H6. 

Mper.Bev.  J.,  TranalaWr,  Jgpanew  rn-ston,l.,501. 

Plradcaba,  Blation,  Braill,  iT,  l^i  IfomanV  Hwt.II., 

500. 
IHreue,  Station,  Grace,  I.,  3M. 
PIthorasirb.  Htation,  ICtnmiaV  Tforl:.  II.,  4«8. 
Fitkin,  PBUl,  Ml^^onsiy,  Mexico.  II.,  97. 
Pitman,  Rev.  C,  Translator,  RaroUnuia  Yereion,  II.,  3911. 
Pilon,  Ker.  Chaa.,  Translator,  llaleka  CMooaial  VereloH, 

PilW,    Fonntun  E.,   Missioiiarj,    3teih.    Efis.    Crtvrch 

(yorth).  n.,  es. 

Pliley,  Rev.,  Mianlonarr,  Zuftw,  II.,  Ml. 

Pixlcy,  E.  L.,  MlMionary,  Chttrck  Mim.  Soc..  I..  2S1. 

PJetaraon,  Bishop  P.,  Translator,  Icelandic  or  JVarM  Tiir- 

rfon,I..443.  __     , 

Plawer.  Battle  ot,  CateuUa.  1.,  387 ;  /Bdio,  I.,  453. 
Piatt,   T.  P.,  TianslBlor,  SJirioc,  Modern  oe    Clialdalc 

VeraUm.  II.,  879. 
Pleas,  Count.  J/i>rai>ian  J/ijwj(HM,lI..  133. 
Plnlschau,  Henrik,  Hlukmary,  Daniah  Miialma,  I.,  331 ; 

Madraa  Prea.,  II.,  *8  i  Tranembar,  II.,  407. 
Pnom-Peuh,  City,  CambaHia.  T.,  230. 
Pobja,  SUtlnn,  ZIoalsA  Mnfoor,  I.,  334. 
PodgoridzB.  city,  JUbotnit^ro.  II.,  128. 
Poerworedjo,  Station,  iJuMflAtf".  Miel.  Soc..  I.,  344. 
POuee,  Travels  of,  Afriaa.  It  7. 
PoSQe,  J.  P.,  Missionary,  n.,  339. 
Pohlman,  W.  J.,  MieBionary,  n.,aa9  ;  Abeei,  I„  1. 
Point,  de  Oalle,  StaUon,  Ctyion.  I.,  240. 
Poltomo,  Tribe,  Afriea,  I.,  16. 

Poland,  .VHH(BBa?3fi«»lmn,  n., «.  __ 

Poles,  Race,  II.,  230;  Mission  to,  mal.Geog.ofmia..l.,4Xi. 
Polish  Version,  II.,  330. 
Political  In»igutB  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests,  CHaa,  I., 

nnnb    T      %U 

I.,  309. 

s,  B^gaHa,  I.,  SIJ. 
"';  Lon.  Wei. S(K.,1.. 

Wpe   Island,  II..  231  ;  Varoilac  ta.,  I.,  235:  Doane, 
E.  T.,  I.,  S3S ;  Mcranfiia,  II.,  B9  ;  Womaa'a  Wort.  II., 

.330;  Indian!, 

330  ;  Indiana, 

PondTri  S.,  MiBslonary,  Syria.  11.,  377. 
Ponio  Adongo,  Station,  Angola.  I.,  87. 
Poole,  Key.  Dr.,  First  Bishop  0(  Eng.  Chnreh,  Japan,  I., 

Poon'a,  Slatlon,  II..  381 :  Prta.{  EeUH,.)  Vh.  Scat.,  a..  238; 

HtownV  mrk,  n.,  ^  820,  581. 
F(KHili]ikl,InMftutkiiiBt,.At»^;aao,I.,  lis. 
Foot, IMutel.MMonuip.IL, 881;  BatlicoUa.l.,lU. 
Popo  or  Dahomer  VcnKm,  It.,  SKI. 
Papon,  P.  A.,  TTliKtator,  ftrm  Firaton,  II.,  SIT. 
PonMbUn. Tower,  OUna,!..  948 ;  SanlHtiq,  II.,  158. 
PoiMo-Prhw,  Station,  Jtnniw,  ,/.,  I-,  200:   C^iim.  Am. 

Bm.,  !.,«?;  Wea.  Melh  .  il  .  450. 
PortBlaIr,  vltiAtmonW.,  I.,  8e.„  _^     „       , 

Port  Lokkoh,  SMllou,  Ckurch  Mtai.  Soc.,  I.,  288 ;  Temni 

VofUm,  II.,  3»1. 
Porter,  Rev.,  MIsatonary,  SnuW.l.,  188. 
PorWr,  H,,  MladonwT,  Svria,  It.,  S!7. 
Port  (rf  London  Soo.,  StODMn,  II.,  317. 
Porto-Novo,  Statko,  .^ricK.  t,  37. 
Porto  Blco,  Island,  U..  MI ;  Witt  Btiiiei,  II.,  471. 
Portuwl. JftHMiA, L, B ;  B.F.B.3..  1  .a)l. 
PwtDgtieSB,  VonBes  of,  4/Mo*  '-.*  l  Atricsn  Possest 

of73/Mcii,  I.,  ft,  21.  i»,  84,  27  ;  Congo  Free  Stal 

BIB;  Coloniietlon  AtlemptBl  by,  iforfaifliKar  ^' 
Porlugueae  Ver  "  -    "    ' 
Post.Oeo.E.,  1 


eamy,  Atrtca 
.„,  Z«/«.,  II.,  t... 
Polynesian  Race,  Anitnilla.  I 
Pomaka,  or  Mussulman  BulrariBn. 
Poniare,  King,  Bieknell,  If.,  1.,  1 


Ponape  Version,  H..  231. 

Fond,  G.  H.,  Translator,  i>fl*o<o  Teraion, 

PotbI,  3.  W.,  Translator,  i)a*o(a  Fersto«, 


"Mia8lbniry,II.,68:,^rt(i,II.,377;  Turtos, 
flnfe  indieate  general  articles. 


Potter,  J.  L.,  Miffiionary,  Fereian  Veriioti,  n.,  336. 
Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  Efforts  of  to  Legalize  Opinm  Trade, 

Xankno,  U.,  158  ;  Opiuni  in  China.  II.,  IM. 
Powers,  P.  0.,MlsBiotiflry,Il.,23a. 
Poiaunenbere,  Station,  Nea  HeT^nhttl.  11.,  171. 
Poidnieff,  p™f.,  Tranalatnr,  Mongol  Vertton.  II.,  136. 
Prague.  Station,  ^..B.  C.F.X,,\.,9l ;  Bohemian  Vcrdoa, 

L,173:  ,7™«,1.,BI0. 
Pratt,  A.  T.,  MisHOnary,  II.,  333 ;  TurMih  Veriiom,  H., 

425. 
Pratt,  a..  Translator,  Samoa  Verelon.  II.,  309. 
PratI,  H.  B.,  Missionary,  Prei.  Ch.  iSoidh),  V.  S.  A.,  IL, 

26C. 
Pratt,  Rev.  Josiah.  JB.  F.  B.  S.,  I..  IM. 
Pratt,  J.  M.,  Translator,  Catalan  Ve 

'    '  IruUane.Ait. . -, — 

tnada,  IL,  233-30;    Organlzal 
Bebndes,  333 ;  TrlnidBa,  333  ; 

dia,  SS4  ;  Formosa,  JB34 ;  Bonan.  385  ;  North  American 

Indiana,  23S  ;  Home  Mlseions,  830 ;  French  Evangeiiza- 

Won,  236. 
Pies.  Ch.  of  England,  Foreign  Mlseions.  Cbina  and  India, 

IL,  337 ;  China,  1.,  S69 :  ^«:g.  I.,  509. 
PresbyMrbin  Church  of  England.  Woman's  If  iss.  Assoc., 

Woman-!  Work,  IL,  519. 
Pres.  Ch.  of  Ireland,  Foreign  Missions,  II.,  387  ;  China, 

I.,  370;  j™a,L,  610. 
Pres.   Ch.    of    Scotland,   II.,  838-43 ;   History  ot  both 

Branches  Previous  to  Separation,  338  ;  Established 

Church,   Missions,   India    and    Africa,    239 ;     Frm 

CuvRCB,  Missions,  India.  280  •,  Africa,  340;  Syria,  ^3; 

New  Hebrides,  Mi;  Arabia,  Keith-Paiconer,  343. 
Pres.   Ch.  (North),  U.  9.  A.,  IL,  243-64 ;  History,  243 ; 

Organkiatlan,  244 ;  Hisuons,  North  American  lullllns, 

24f-,Meilco,  245:  Guatemala,  34"     " 


Slam  and  Laos.  260;  China,  201  -,  ■•uou,  a^,  num. 

358;  CAlna,1..368-,  Jndlcnw,  L,  403,4M;  fj.  S.  A.,il., 

438. 
Pies.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  (Soothl,  11.,  354-68;  HiBlory,  254; 

Administration,  254 ;  Missions,  North  American  Indians, 

355;  China,  255:  Italy,  26R  ;  Brazil,  855;  Meilco,  2E6 ; 

Cnba,  35tl:Oreece,  356;  Japan,  257;  China,  L,  270; 

Jndlam.  L.  405. 
Presidency  (British  India),  II..  258. 
Presler.  John,  Abutrinia,  I.,  8 ;  Peraia,  H,,  330. 
Preto  Negroes,  ..4A*M,L,  22. 
Prettyman,    Weslej,   Missionnry,    Melh.  Epie.    Church 

(A'oiM).  rL,J6. 
Prevesa,  City,  Aliumia,  I,,  85. 
Price,  Dr.,  Soarttman.  Q.  D.,  L,  171. 
Price,  Dr.  G.  K.,  Missionary,  Bap.  Mitt.  Soc.,  I.,  185. 
Price,  Rev.  J.  C,  Translator,  G«o  VfTailm,  1.,  391. 
■^--.  Rev.  B.,  Translator,  Chuaaa  or  Sedairma  Veralon, 


L,2J9. 
Price  W.  5 


,  Missu 


,ry,  ChvrOt  MUi.  S 


ig  Establishment  of  Irish  Prfs.  Ch.,  Ahmadabad, 

1,  St. 
Printing  Establishment,  Metaneaian  Mission,  »iinf  .Bar. 

nabaa,  IL,  801. 
Prlson-gale  Work,  Salvatioa  Army,  IL,  306. 
Prlleh^t,  Rev.,  Translator,  Tel«ffU  Veraioa,  U..  881, 
Prochnow,  Rev.,  Missionary,  Moravian Mieaiont,  IL.,  145. 
Prohthlled  City,  FeUng,  It,  212. 
Prome,  Station,  Burma,I..iSl. 
Propaganda,  College  of  the,  CarahVTil  Veraioa.  I.,  330  ; 

AuLhoritj  ot  In  Mteelons,  Earn.  Cath.  Mitsiona,  11.,  805. 
Prot,  Epis.  Ch.  in  the  IT.  S..  Domestic  and  Foreign  MlBI. 

Soc.,   n.,   869-01 :    History,    869;   ConBlitnllon,    S59; 

Development  of  Work,  859  ;  ChiDa.  360 ;  Japan.  900 : 

Haiti,  860;  Africa,  260;  Gwece,  200;  China,  L,388i 

/ndion*,  l.,46e;  P.  S.  X.,n.,439. 
Protten,  Chrisifan,  Native  Missionary,  Moravian  ifbdou. 

Front,  E.,  Missionary,  Madagascar,  n,,  12. 

Proyenod  VetBfon,  II.,  861. 

Province  Welles!^,  O.,  801. 

Provost.  G.  W.,  Misefonaiy,  Jferico.  n,,  97. 

Psalter  of  Qoeen  Man[ai«t,  AiliiA  VeTiiicn.TI.,WO. 

Plolemy,  ta  Geogrnpfier,  AfHea.  I.,  7. 

Public  ntaehhK  MaUwda^  Miaaionary  Work,  IL,  SO. 

Pablkalknu  MahOOt  of  Uimlonaty  Work.  U.,  63. 

PneblaStaUinu  Woman't  Work,  IL,  408. 


For  n 


.,  801-03 ;  Church  Miai.  Soc.,  I..  393 ; 

.n.,i3i. 

Punjabi,  Language,  /..dio,  l.,447  ;  Dictionary  of,  Janvier; 
'    T.,483. 

I>i  or  Sikh  Vetsion,  II.,  263. 

n  »tation»  tee  aho  Appendix  E. 
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Raeeam.  Special  Enroj 


on.  ft¥i.   CA.  r^Ir^ani 

Society,  II„  263. 

Purl,  Bite  ri  teatDle  ot  J^Ksnsth,  Oriaa.  n.,  302. 

Pnslilo  Venkm,  LonceaHtaf,  I.,  J.,  554. 

PiKBi,  Tribe,  Afriixi,  I.,  S8. 

Pnw«,  8«ret  Soctetr,  Afriea.  I.,a8. 

Paiky.  R«v.  K  L..  Traoslator.  SaataU  Ttrsion.  11,.  31 


J^bsgorBB,  Coi^enlpon 


ict,  We^yan  ifeth.  J/t«<.   S 


Babinonitsch.  Joseph.  Mieiionur,  Jend.  I..51X 
RBiUtaa,  Klng^of  the  Hovns,  Mudagiucar.  II..  (1.  H. 
'  >DiH  II ,  Saiiagaecar.  II..  13. 


Bafaravavy,  Native  Convert.  MadagatcaT, 


n  (Du\irornik).  Tonn,  Ci 


ifaaW^,  !lfti"j^  £.,  n.,  < 


»:.' 


.  - .  _..■..  I„  538. 5«0. 

Baiatea,  lauguue,  Wiuiaou.  J..  II.,  473. 

Bala  tA  itiwyiTltniimlana,  II.,  SflS. 

BsiabiDuDclri.  Station.  North  Oatnan  Mist.  Soe..  II., 

Haikot,  MisKlon,  JVai.  Ch«rcAa/!i-elaiul,U.,iS:. 

Bajputana,  Dletrict,  II.,  SK. 

B^puU.  Dlvlakm  ot  Hindu  Race,  Be/tar,  I.,  14S  ;  Xf 


Ramahynch,  SUlloa.  Australia,  1..  115. 
RanLBllab,    Station,   JfrUnda'  Sarian 

Womtm'a  fVark,  II.,  490. 
BtuDspaUm,  Slalion.  A.  B.  if.  U.,  I.,  sa 


Rem  Cbsndn 


Mahabhanta,  Epice 
3oae,  Rev..  IRmfiia 
n,  Frieadi'  HyHan. 
li,  Founder  of  BraU 


Bampore-Ba  ~, —.. , 

Wfmaa't  Work,  II ,  BIO, 
Hamree  iBland.  A.  B.  M.  IT.,  L,  46,  60 ;  AraJCaa,  I.,  93. 
Kanavalona  I.,  Jfadagiacar,  II,.  8. 
BanttvaiODB  11.,  Flnt  Cbrietion  Queen,  Mnila'jaaaiF.  II., 

Batiavi^anB  III.,  Madagatair.,  n,,  IS, 

Rand,  F.  E,,  .Uiwlonuj,  Microiu/ia,  II,.  100. 

Band.  Rev.  3.  T.,  TranBlalor,  Maiiieft  Ferrfon,  II.,  aS  ;  Mik- 

mat  Ferilon,  II.,  101. 
Kanl  Kbet  (Raneekiiel),  SUtlon,  L.  Jf.  S..  I.,  5«5. 
Rangoon,  SUUon,  .,4.  i.  Jf.  U..  I,.  4B:  flvrniu.  I.,  MO; 

Jailton,  A..   1.,  BIT;    Vmlm,  J.,  if.,  til ;  IFode,  J'. 

U.,  153  ;  IVoFnan-i  Work.  II.,  506. 
Raniet  Slngb  (Kunjeet  Stnebl,  Pwjai.  II.,  S«3. 
BanIiln^eDry,TranelalOT,II,,2S6;  jVincrpoCWt.  F^rtion, 

Bankln.'  Miaa  Mellnda,  MiMionary,  A.  B.  S..  1.,  (H  : 
Jfedeo,  II„  96 ;  ft™.  CA,  (i¥orW|.  U.  S.  A..  11.,  S45. 

Raniwnie,  J.  J.,  MiBgionary,  Bratil,  I.,  IW  ;  J/.  £■.  Ch. 
(SOuM),  II.,  83. 

Bapellye,  HlK  Julia,  Miaalanarv,  O/Mtanllaople,  I„  323, 

n ..__   ., ...    -^  _  jgg  .  BuzaeoU,  A.,  I., 


J„  II. 


II.,  SflS  ;  tfia,  Wm.,  1.,  389 ;  ^VUlian 
like  (blHentera),  RuMa.  II..  209. 
Queen,  J/odfl^rMcor,  II.,  14. 
Italics  indicate  general  artidei.     i 


Envoy,  ,.45tf(«{n{a,  I.,  4. 
in,  i«iiiQ/il(!«s..II.,66 


(.  .tf,  F..  I 

•tor,  China,  1.,  !iBl. 

J  ot  CoBtuciofl,  tbo/udanJjm. 


Kaucb,   Henry,  Hieelouary,  IL,  »ir  i  /nitiaiu,  I.,  459 1 

Moyac.  Jtiu,,  II..  131. 
Bavi.  Rev.  VIncenzo,  MetU.  Epll.  C&urcA  (JCortA),  IL,  78. 
Etavtva.  Eiile  of.  .Vaaagiucar,  II.,  11. 

Ill  Pindi),  Station,  Ltper  IBn.,  L,  MS. 
"■■■■-'  "■ — -—  ",218. 

agar,  I..  38. 
and  Biitget 


C-  M.  a'..  _., 
Htm,  II.,  3T0. 


Red  Karens,  Tribe,  Bar, 


t  Bandi.Tl.,  214. 
mary,  II..   ai7 ;   A. 
ipf,  J.  L.,  I..  53«  ;  ^ 

Retoimed  Franciscane,  Indian. 

jaKar,  11,.  13. 


lalih  MiesUmi, 

■,  Sindhi  Tertion,  11..  S3S. 

itor.  TUelaa  Feraion,  II.,  394. 
iieeu.  non.  •vui,,  artaaman,  E,  C,  I.,  104. 
Reed,  Hev.  William,  i^».  Ch.  iXorlh),  r.  3.  A..  11.,  i!49. 
Reeve,  William,  Translator,  IL,  268;  Canareae  or  Kar- 

Re«™,  Rev.  \V.  S.|  Translntor.  Smc  Vernon,  D.,  342. 

Reid.  W,.  M1»ionarv.  AuMraUa.  I.,  115, 

Refleii,  Fatber.  .MiMionarv,  Jruliant.  AmeHeaa,  L,  475, 

Bef.  IDiiicbi  cb.  Ill  Aim-rlca.  Uuanlot  FM.  Uissiom,  II., 
268-71;    Uialocy,    268;    Dcvetopment  of   Work,  268: 

~ ;  Inala,  2111) ;  Japan,  269  ;  Conititatlon  and 

—      ,     ..  ^   1,^,   ■.,8(l,T8iCBino,I., 

««.  ivtcriiuiu,  "di."TL  The'  U.'  S.^ii  ^»fl :  illalory,  871  ; 

JapHO  MlMiaiu,  S71 1  A.  S.  C.  F.  X,  1..  K. 
Ret.  I*re8.  (Ciiveiumteri  Ch,  in  North  America,  For.  Mis- 

>liH»,  U^  271-73 ;  Hlitiiry,  XK ;  Nnsairlyeh  Mlseion  lu 

Sat.  Pre*,  fh.  of  Norih  America,  Gen.  Synod,  Boani  ot 

Mlnlonx,  II.,  273 :  India  Mlt<«inn,  273. 
R<^,  Prea.  Ch.  In  Scotland,  Fur.  Mieslun  In  Syria.  II., 

Regent,  Statloti,  Ch.  .VlM.  Soe., 
Rc^,  Tribe,  .yric  '    "" 


. .  Miaai' 


I.  23. 

.nland  Mta.  Si 
ay.Xon 


a  of   MiMinluriw  to  Oovernmentii.  II„    274-78; 

Japan,  274;  India,  274:  Turkey.  275;  Africa,  275. 
Religioua  Traot  tioclecy,  Eneland,  II,,  278^)0, 
Bendall.  John.  Mbwionary.liyTaN), 
Benvllle,  J,,Tran»lator,i«jto(«  Fenrfott,  I.,  330. 
Itevcuc  Miaaioiw.  fVp  yrisMon*.  I..  SOU. 
Rescue  Work.  Halralion  Ai-Btti,  11.,  306. 
Ri-nchlin,  Btale  .Vim.  Soc.,  I.,  137. 
litunlon.  lele  ot  Bourbon,  Jfadagancar,  n..  6, 
Keval  E»thonIun  Version,  A.  B.  H..  I,,  Wi ;  Eal/ionlaa  Ver>- 

(.iDHi,  L.  360. 
Reverence  K)  Pnrentn.  CoafuiaiHim,  I.,  312. 
Rcvi»ed  Version,  EngH-fi  Ver-Um.  1.,  3JH. 
Rejifion  ot^t^ctip^rBr.jErimgHk'd^AlltaHce,  I,     i™- 
Khett.H''A 

11  Vcr. 


MI..' 


Kbenlnh  Miwion  Society,  II.,  280-82  r  Hielo 


RheniiiB,   Chae,  T.   E.,  Translo 


Ribbach,  Rev.  J..  Transla 


-,  ^kirno  Vertion,  I,,  359. 
ary,  CMna,  I..  26S. 
inarege  or  Kamata  Vtrsfaa, 


Ricbter,  Ehrentrritd,  Mil 

146. 
Rlcharda,  Bev.,  MlMlonary,  Eael  London  Ir, 

347.  " 

Rlcbarde.  E.  H,,  Mioaionary,  A.  B.  C.  F.  X.. 


B.  d.  F.  !£., 
ConaiKTet  and  MU- 


1.,  300;  llmoaiian  1 .  ._.. 

id  College,  Outon,  I.,  242. 

laOtnle,  .j.i(.,tf.  £;;,I.,63, 

:er,  Peier,  Mlexloiury,  Moravian  JflMlont,  IL, 


n-  elatiom  tee  alto  Appendix  B. 
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Eidlev,  Wm.,  MLasionary,  Atatralla,  I..  114. 

Rifl  Vereion,  II„  S85. 

BiSge.  A.  L.,  Miesloiiarj,  Muikaad  XUiUnu,  II.,  15!. 

Rlres,  Blias,  Miaaionary,  A.  B.  V.  F.  M..  1.,  77  :  Arme- 
nian VenAont,  I.,  luG;  Bulgarian  Veraiati,  I..  SI7 : 
«rffl«,  L,  398;  SChamlter,  W.  ft.,  11.,  SM ;  TurWiA 
Veraiont,  II.,  «». 

Riraa,  S.  K.,  TraDBlator,  II.,  285  ;  ZMkota  yerlioa.  I., 
m-,  /wtiajM,  I.,  JM. 

Bichlcr,  C.  ll„  Bible  AgMit,  ^.  B.  ,S'..  I.,  «S. 

Blia,  Rev.,  Baele  Miet.  Soc.,  h,  141 ;  Himieh  iflwion, 


B;  Z.  jr.  a.,  I.. 


_.  y,  Bev.  Atin^eOa-ArtlMahmi'/  . 
Hllej,  llenrr  A.,  Missionary,  J(«  ,''o, 
Rliigeltanbe,  W.  T.,  Miseionarj,  u.., 

S>»;  TVaconoDre,  II.,  408. 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  Ststion.  £rniU,  J.,  18a  ;  M.  B.  Ch.  if/onh\ 

II.,  es ;  P«<.  Cft.  {North),  II.,  347 ;  H"oman'»   H'w*, 

II.,  600. 
RinUniDde  de  Snl,  Station,  SrocU,  1,,  189. 
Bio  Ponea>.  Stallon,  rhvrck  Hla>.  Soc..  I.,  %3. 
BiBelaniT  BUiiiuu,  J/iMucfait  .l/Issfona,  IL,  143. 

oiiljerBer,  Andrew,  Miaelonaty,  Moratiun  Jflsjfons, 


Bobert'colleBe,A.  i.  C.  F.  jV.,  C 'tS  i  Armenia.  I.,  lOS; 

VaiufanitiS^,  I.,  3:23 ;  jroAom)»«(janf(m,  II,,  124  ; 

TaiieVfU,,  —  '"- 
BobertdeNot 


ibilL  JtsniiMIaaionary.JiViimin  CatMinJl 


ibay.  Church  Mia.  S 
ilatin.  KAasi  V'<TtiD»."l. 


s.  Blahop,  Jfeth.  Siili.  CAarck  IXortX).  II. 
_.  . ..  B,  Bev.  a..  TranalaW,  KAa'  "-  -  '  ' 
Koberta.  1,  J.,  UlKlonitry,  China, 


Bap.  C 


Koberta.  i 
1I.,3S9. 

liobertBon,  Mrs!  a'.  E.,  Aeeoc.' fir  PrtiDiil.'^  &>ip(., 

Botlertton,  Mre.  E.  W.,  Translator,  MuthiJti  or  Cree  Ver- 

ihn.  II.,  155. 
Eobenaon,  II.  A.,  Miaaionarv,  Eromanga,  I.,  358  ;    Em- 

manaa   Fersion,  I.,  339;  A'eni  Hebriatt  iOeiwm,  II., 

170. 
Robett8on,J.J.,Miaalonary,Pn)(.ffplj.  ta.,  V.3.A.,'n., 


I,  Archdeacon,  Transl 


■r,  ffiJrBU)  Tertion,  I.. 


or,  Per^ 


BodriEnez,  P»bim  Lopei,  Figutrus  Ecangel.   Mas.,  I., 

3;i>. 
Rodriguez,  Matbllde,  Bible  Woman,  Prei.  Ch.  (.VuKA), 

U.S.A.,iU  »». 
Roe,  H  .  Misaiouaiy,  Primlline  Metk.  Miaa.  Soe..  It.,  258. 
Boeer,  Illchael,  Jeenit  Mit«ionary,  Roman  IMIAoUe  Mii- 

tiona,  Il.,!92- 
Roftera,  John,  Translator,  KiftfisA  FeisjoR,  1..367. 
S)Sm,Z.,  Seamen,  MUtlom  to,  II., 317. 
ifnlland,  Ber.,  Missionary,  Paiii  Evaa.  8oe.,  IL,  30Q. 
nagne.  Rev.,  MIstioiuuy,  iBiHaaa,  I.,  4fiT. 
nanCntholic8,  jtJHca,  L,  8;  BriaU,  1,184;  MeSical 

ji««.,IL,49;  ViMico.lL.Bl;  rvrtcir,  II.,417. 
Soman  Catbolic  Miealona,  It,  SBB-97 ;  Genena  PrinFiplea, 

SSa ;  Spanish  America,  m\  ■.  Canada,  l«8 ;  India,  388  ;  St. 

Francis  Xayler,  ^88  ;  Jesuits  In  India,  38S  ;  Uos,  l!90  ; 

Africa,  390  ;(.'hina,  9(11 ;  Japan.  233 -,  OrgsaL!ation.ie4  ; 

Congr^allo  ile  Propaganda    PIde,  II.,  39S;    Surma, 

I^  ^ ;  Vhina,  I.,  S04 ;    Congo  Free  Stale,  I,  330  ; 

ereece,  I.,  400  ;  Hainan,  I.,  405  :  Japan,  I.,  491  ;  Jews, 

'     -~  !  Korea,   I.,  S33  :  MeOiavaf  jai»e.,  II.,  44-19  ; 


Home,  CIW,  jtf.  «.  CA.  {!iorat)_,U.,K. 
Bomero.  SeBor.  on  Buropeana  In  Meaico,  Jtexlco,  II.,  9*. 
Ronne,  Priest  Bone  Paick,  Btiniah  J/itiiona,  I.,  331. 
Bonzooe,  MiasChrlBline,  fres.  Cli.{Soulli),  U.S.A.,Zl., 

Hood"  Rev.  I.,  Translator,  Zulue,  n.,  S40  ;   Zulu  Teraion, 

II.,  MS. 
Boorkee,  Station,  Leper  Mat.,  I..  543. 
Rogue,  Pierre,  Bevtacr,  French  Vereion,  I.,  380. 
Roan,  Stephen,  Traualatot,  Croa'iaa  Veraion,  I.,  387. 
Boaario,  Station,  if.  K  Ch.  iNorthh  II.,  69. 
Hobs.  Rev.  John,  Tranalator.  Korea,  1..  SS8 ;  Korean  Vtr- 

iton,  1 ,  535  ;  Free.  Free  Ch.  Scot.,  JI.,  340  ;  U.  P.  Ck. 

Scot.,  11.,  431. 
Bolang  Pass,  Moravian  itleelone,  II.,  145. 

Itidica  indicate  geiural  articim.     J^br 


Itotofunk,  Station,  Woman'a  Work,  II.,  1 
'■- \a..WI;Ff" -■    '■ 

HI,  n.,  397. 

' ''*'%  Vrtya 

Ronma^an  VeSinCu^SOS. 
Boumelia,  or  Eastern  RonmelU 

Tnrken.  II.,  412. 
Roustchouh,    See  Ruslchnk. 
Rowe,  Kev..  Missionary,  Bap.  Mat.  Soc.,  I.,  134. 
Bowe,  Caleb  T..  EvangkiaU  Alliance,  I.,  il«^. 
Bowe.^ames,  Mixslonary,  Bible  Chria.  For.  i£iai.  Soc., 


la  I^d,  II '  i»7  :  Fiji  TalamtaX,  8™- 
_.  .     la  Veraion,  n.,  3B7. 
Boul,  Apot^TrwalatOT,  U^a  rtrsion,  II,,  448. 

,  Principality,  TI.,  3Ml 


I,  IS 


a,  Station,  Free  Churchee  qf  FreMh  Saitterland,       Royal  Colli 
RlVobo/stalloD,  Finlanaifiii.  Soc.,  I.,  372. 


it  Copcnbagen,  DaniaA  M<- 


Boyal  College.  Bangliok,  Siatn,  U..  335. 
Royal  Niger  Company,  Africa,  I.,  35. 
Royapoorum.  Station,  UulUa,  J.  W.,  I.,  343. 
Boa,  Tribe,  Bantu  Eaee,  L,  131. 
Roaiaia,  Chief,  yew  Zealand,  U.,  1^ 
Bnbsm,  Station,  CAunAMiu.  Soe.,  l.,387. 
BqduE,  Province,  Moravian  MlaioBt,  II.,  ]4S. 
Rueffer  J.,  Hlssicmary,  Jlorariaa  Jtiieione,  II.,  143. 


Bu^ero,  Michael,  Jesuit  Missionary,  China,  I.,  301, 

RuE,  Island,  Caroline  lalandg,  L,^S5 ;  Mtcroneeia,  Jl.,  93. 

Rum.  Traffic  in,  Fran.  L«lh.  Ch.,  I.,  SSB. 

Rumtu,  Island,  L.  i[.  S..  I.,  550. 

HbsmII,  Rev.  Frank,  Erangeaad  AUiatice,  L,  3«S. 

Rosaia,  II.,  299;  Afikhaaiane,  I..B;  A.B.Jl.  U..l.,BBi 
A.  ii.  S.,  I.,  £5 ;  Armenia,  I.,  98 ;  Baile  Miaa.  ^.,  I., 
139, 140;  S.J'.  5.  «.,L,  199,202;  On^  Free  State,  J., 
318;  Gmaemen.  A.,  I,  SSS-.Jeiea,  1..  513;  See.  Day 
J.*)tII.,K5;  Smed. Mias.,\\.,  »ra;  Turlity,  fi^  418- 

Buseiati  TravellerB,  Afriai,  I.,  7. 

Ruaaians,  Caacaauf,  t,  237;  ConvirBlon  at  KleH,  Bial. 

_^G«W7.  q^MUiiatf^.,  433. 

too. 

;.  CA.(Ncvlh),U.,7e. 
Kutlflm  iHotlam),  ^tadon,  Woman'a  Wori,  n.,  614. 


.  Yersvm.l'i; 


Sabellians,  Hittoricol  Qeog.  ^ Miaiioni,  I.,  430. 

Sacrlflclal  Hflll  to  ConMcius,  iWSno,  II.,  313. 

Sadija,  SUtion,  A.  B.  M.l'..  I.,  49;   Airam,  L,  109  j 

Brmm,N..l.,Jm. 
SafConl,    Miaa   A.   C,   Misaionary,   Prea.    Ch.    (fiaalX). 

U  S.  J..II.,255. 
Satfroko,  Tribe,  Africa,  I.,  S9. 
Sagalls,  Station,  Africa,  1.,  15. 
Sagbna,  SUtlon,  ChvrciXisi.  .SOc..  L,  281. 
^hagpar.  Station,  Friefda'  For.  JTui.  Aaeoc.,  I.,  881. 
Bahagyon,  BtAannee.  Native  Preacher,  Cetnmi,  I.,  2S9.    , 
Behaia,  Desert  of,  AfMta,  1.,  2S,  30. 
Sahldlo,  Dialect,  dmiic  Veraion,  I.,  384. 
Ssjb^  Version,  II.,  m 
St^da.    SeeSidon. 

S^gon,  •[ami.  Cochin  China,  1.,  306. 
SuinenB,  Bev.  R.,  Am.  Sap.  Mtia.  Union.  I.,  54. 
Sallora-  Home,  Col.  ana  <Xmt.  Church  Soc.,  1„  308 ;  &»■ 

mm,  II.,  319. 
"  Sailors' MiWBiine,"  London.  Seaoua,  Jfietiane  to.  It, 

817  :  New  Sork,  Seamen.  Mieaions  lo,  IL,  3S0. 
SahalavB,  Trilw,  Mndomwcar,  It,  4, 
Sakellarios,  D.,  Misaionary,  .1.  £.  ^.  PI,  I.,  57:  Greece, 

1 ,  399. 
Baker,  Bev.  A.,  Translator,  Bualla  Veraioit,  I.,  341. 
Sakyas,  Tribe,  Bwlrthiam,  I.,  207. 
Sala,  BeBor,  Translator,  CMldan  Veraion,  I.,  238. 
Saladin,  .jlMiinun«((an<«in,  IL,  190. 

Salem  (India),  UaCilct,  II.,  30!  ;  Stallon,  L.  M.  S.,  I.,  665. 
Salem  (Afrita),  Station   »*».  Ueth.,  IL.  463. 
SalemaD,   Hr.,    Transistor,   Karaa    Vet  cton,    I.,    G22 ; 

Ainan-rurM  F«nian,t,  533;  ATiroAia-I'urH  VerAan, 

t,637. 
Saleabnrg,  W^  Translator,  ITiStoft  VerAon,  IL,  4M. 
Sallm  Saleh,  PereecnUon  of,  Sutairiyeli,  \\  ,  189. 
Saliabnry,  Prof.  E.  C,  Music  and  MSeione,  11.,  193. 
SalkinaoD,  I.  E..  Translator,  Hebrem    Veraion,  L,  413: 

Trinitarian  Bible  SOciels,  It,  409. 
Salmaa,  Station,  U„  30* ;  Woman't  Wbri.  H.,  SOS. 
Salonlca  (Theesalonical,    Station,    Macedonia,    n..    1 : 

WomaH'aWork,n.,sn. 
Salt  (Ramotb-Gllead),  Stntlon,  Ch.  Mita.  i 
Saltlilo,  B— ■--    '" '-"?-.."    ."" 


,   Wiman'i  ivoik, 

I*  see  aUo  J.jip«7«Ha  B. 
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r,  Station,  BrMum  URm. 
SklvBdor,  RepL 


,  II.,  808,  a» ;  CfflAm, 

PalajiKolla,  II.,  Sfc. 

.n,  Turkey.  U.,  4^. 


eamb^pur,  District,  II..  »». 

aviuiaD  Islanije.  II.,  am :  Lm.  Mils.  See.,  I.. 

ifoftio,  ll.,BB;  ITsr.  Jftlft.,  II„  465. 
Sammn  Vvrsiou,  II.,  S». 
Ssmos,  Uland.  Ihirktji,  II.,  412. 
aamogUiao  Veraion,  n.,  309. 
Siuaoyedts.  Race,  Oraitman,  A.,  I.,  SOS  ;  ifiTmii.  Jfiu., 

II..  14e. 
Sampson.  T.  R.,  MiBBlonary,  Grtece.  I,.  S99. 
Samiilcolta,  Station,  BaptUtts,  Ciiaada,  I..  131. 
SaDdm,  Marehall  D.,  Miseionary,  II..  309. 
Ssndereon,  Rev,   D.,  TranBlstor,   Canaive  or  Kamala 

Ver/ion,  1.,  233. 
gandeman,  Darid,  Hl»ionU7,  iV».  CTiurcli  qf  Eiislaad, 

u.,  ssr. 

SandDwar.  Station,  A.  B.  M.  V..  I..  SO. 
SandwMi  Islanda.    Sve  Hawaiian  Islanda. 
Sanloid.B.,  Misaionary,  Baptittt.  Canada,  1.,  130. 


1,  Prof,,  Director.  J^ntoirfJWM.SiC.,  I.,  an. 


I.  C^(A..ViM,,  II.  S95. 

Schlenker.  C.  F..  MtBBionary,  CTunA  Jfi«».'  «w;.,  I., 

Temai  Vereioii.  II.,  391. 
8cb]nvig-lIolBl«n,  BriUum  itflw.  5>k..  I.,  lal. 

e.L — 1.„     .    „     .....1 jj      3„.  (;(„nagm 

"■s.Melh..l\.,<- 


a,  aty.^l 


I,  I..  Bu 


SanJoBL,  ...,, 

SanJnao,  River.  Cotia  Biea,  I.,  3£S. 

Saa  Laszaro.  HoDaalcr;,  .Irnenin.  I..  99. 

San  Lula  Poioei,  Station,  Pres.  Ch.  (A'lwM),  U.  S.  A.,  n., 

San  Pedro",  Station,  Womaa'i  Wort.  II..  505. 
Sanskrit.  Language.  buMa,  I.,  448 ;  Tiliet.  II.,  393. 
Sanskrit  Vereion,  II.,  810. 
San  Salvador,  Capital  of  Congo  Kingdom,  Africa,  I.,  ia  ; 

Congo  l^eeSlals.  I.,  aia. 
Santa  Crnz,  Islandii.  II.,  311 ;  MelimeHan  Mm.,  II.,  63  ; 


Sanlail  Version,  II.,  311. 

SantalB.  Tribe,  BiAar,  I.,  145  ;  Bengal.  I.,  150 ;  Chhota- 
Nagmr.  I.,  a»5  :  V.  U.  S.,  1..  a9]  ■.Frttwia  Bali..  I., 
878  :  Phillipi,  Jer..  II.,  238;  iY«».  >rM  CA.  fifcDI.,  11., 


Santiago,  Station,  CMU,  I,,  248  ;  Taylor.  BWuip  Wm.,  II., 

Santipore,  Freeaill  Bap.  For.  3fiti.  Soc.,  I„  378. 

Santo  Uomiogo,  Republic,    H.,  311  ;    Weit  haliet,  II.. 

Santci  BaplHla.  laiand,  n,.  311. 
Santna.  J.  M.  a.,  Miaaionarr,  Bra^.  I..  183, 
China.  1.,  270. 


i,  DiBlrict,II,,312, 
Sa^Hint,  J.,  Tranglator,  II.,  i 


hop,  Tramiator,  Aralnc  Vertioi,  I 
uty,  Sfohammeianiina.  II.,  119. 


Sawent 
SarGia  i 

Saaaanid  Drnaatv,  Vohamni — 

Saasanian  Empire.  Pfn-ia.  II..  «I8. 

Salata.  Station,  A.  B.  C.  F.  X.,  I.,  7S 

Satnamla.  Sect.  India.  I.,  **t. 

Satow,  Emeat  M.,  Japan,  I-,.403. 

SataamaBebeliion,  *!(&.  *5iij,  (TfturcS  riVi?rtS),  11.,  74. 

Satterlee,  Miseionarv.  A.  B.  M.  U..  I.,  90. 

Sanerweln,  Dr.  G.,  Tranaiator,  Kabyii  Ver^oa,  I.,  filD. 

Saneni' iBlaod,  Cluimberlain.  J..  I.,  9(4. 

Savage  IbI.    See  Nine. 

Savage.  Thomaa  S.,  H.D.,  Hluionary,  Prol.  Ii?ig.   Ch., 

u.  s.  A..  II.,  aw, 

Savall,  iBland,  II.,  813  ;  Samoa.  U.,  308. 

Savaa,  laland,  II.,  313. 

Sawajama,  Rev.,  Native  Paalor.  Japan.  I.,  498. 

Sawleile,  Rev.,  MlaBlonair,  Am.  Bap.  Mu.    Ui^en,  I., 

Scandinavia,  AposUe  of,  Xediaval  Mlmloai.  H,,  47, 
Scandlnaviana,  Work  among.  CUv  Jfimloiu,  1.,  398 ;  M. 

E.  Ch.  WortA),  II,.  79, 
«chanlBer.  H.  A.,  MtBlonarT,  A.  3.  C.  F.  M..  I.,  81. 
Schaniner.  W.  a.,Mto9loDary,  II.,  313  ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  I., 

7B  ;  Judae-apanith    Veriion,  I.,  617  ;     TwMih   Ver- 


iiofu,  u.,4a). 


I,  J,  il,.  MlaalDU 


Yertion.  I..  413  ;  Xendi 
:,  Moravian  Xii 


I,  Miaaionary,  Jforntinn  Xiaiont.  II.. 
"Vraton,!..  411  ;  Ibo 


Bchotl.  Otto.  Inapectc 
Bchreiber.  Dr.,  tram 


Waldenburg,  prince,  Xoravian  Xi/ttoni,  II., 
L.,  TranBlatru-.  Slorenlan  reraion.  II.,  349. 


Sciiioeder.  ('apt.    G.  W.,  MlBBionary,  Am.   Bap.  Xlu. 

Schroeter,  Rev,,  Tranelator,  Faroetv  IVrnion.  I..  307. 
Schuck.  J.  L..  MineiiHisry,  Ho.  Baa.  Con,,  II.. 399. 
Schulchan  Arach,  Je«v.  I.,  BOB, 
Scbuiti.  Theolo^aii,  Gofarr  Xtu.  Soe..  I..  393, 
Schnlize,  B^  l^analator.  IRudutlaiii   I>ndoH.  I..  490 ; 
Xadrae,  II.,  IS  :  Sehwarti  C.  F.,  II..  818  ;  Tamil  !'■ 
"   —     "  lugu  Vertion.  U.. — 

Uiaaionary.  Auj>rr _ 

pcnurman,  ncv.,  iranaiulor,  mnduftlani  Vtrtion.  I.,  4aii. 
Scbuman.  Theophilua   Soloman,  Mlssiouary,  Xoraviaa 


,,  Mia^onary,  Wea-chaa   CoUo<iiiUil 


„ nfurth,  DlBcoi 

Soolbili,  Hev.  W.  I 

Veriion.  II.,  455. 
Scott,  Rev,.  Mieaionary,  L.  X.  S..  I..  56fl. 
Scott,  Uharlca  O..  MiHloDary,  Bff.  Frel.  Chiach  of  North 

Amtrica.n..  273. 
Scott,  George  W..  MlBBionary,  .fft/'.jyw,  dairvAi^  Xorth 

A7ntrlea.^l..  273. 
Scott,  J.,  MiBBlonary,  V.  P.  Ch.  Seel..  II.,  430. 
Scott,  Ksbnji  Levi.  XelA.  EpH.  ChvTCh  iNorth).  II, 


IpiBCopal  Chuicb,  Foreign  Hiee 
ScotliBli    Episcopal    C 


Agency,  II., 

ittal    Committee    and 
Miss.,  Woman's  Work 


Scndder,  U,.  M„  1 


,  _., JicBi  JflMion*,  U.,  S3 :  «</■. 

iPatch.1  Oh..  II.,  289. 
Scndder,  John,  MlBSlonary.  n.,316 ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  X..  I,.  73 : 

Medical  Xln.,  II.,  49  ;  Bef.  (Dulchy  Ch.,  II.,  m. 
Scndder,  Jofleph,  Missionary,  Hef.  i.Dulch)  Ch..  II.,  289. 
Scudder,    Willlatn   W,,  Hlselonary,   Stformrd    {DutcKi 

CAareh,  II.,  289. 
Bcntari,  city,  A(6onio,  L,  37 ;  Section  of  City.  Conifantl- 

niaHe.  I. ,  332. 
Sea  of  Galilee,  Xedictd  XUilcnt.  II.,  M. 
Seaman,  Bev.  W,,  Tranalator,  ATnrois  Terthm.  I..  533, 
Deamen.  MlsBlcHis  to,  II„  317-20  {  BcglnnlngH  and  History 
and.  817  ;  Scandinavian  MMone,  318  ;  Amerlcsa, 
Uy  Xlmiont.  I.,  298. 

IHisalonary,  Am,  Bap.  Xiu.  Rjion.  I.,  54. 
,_,._.    .-. idaai^.V    - 


Secnndra,  Station,  Woman:i  Worli,  II.,  S23. 
Seelye,  Rev,  J.  H..  Commerce  and  Mlitbini,  L,  310, 
O.J.  a...i.„    .T^i —    7  n    ■..8o«;  Oroomiah.ll., 


Ittdia  indicate  general  articlea.    I\^  m 


Orgiudz.ar  Mist.  Work,  It.,  197, 
7Vn*?r,  SMan  William,  U..388. 
iaiitm.  II..  lib, 

.    ..    — _  A^iilra- 

I  XImUm, 

Goot^lc 


fielwyn,  J,  A-,  Mieeiouflry  to  Slerta  heons.  Church  JUia 

eeinlws,  Abyuinia.  1.,  a. 

Ssmitic  I^mUy  or  Liui]>ii^b,  Jfiica,  L,  8. 

8«nil[lc  Race,  Jtat,  I.,  SOf. 

Seniwr,  City.  AftUa.  I.,  Jl. 

BeoeKa  Venkm,  II..  Kti. 

Senegal  River,  Aflica.  I.,  S9. 

Benegambla.  Diemct.  II..  321 ;  4/Wca,  !..!»;  i\irf<J^Kin. 

Sen™; 

429.' 

Seoul,  Station,  Korea,  I.,  B34:  Sf&acai  Milt.,  II.,  55; 
Xclk.  Spie.  Oliurch  UfortftI,  II.,  TT  ;  Wonian-»  Work, 

Sc^hardim,  Jeai.  I.,  SOS. 

Sepoy  Mntinr,  Cft«rc*  JfiM.  &M.,1,.391  J  Freeman. -f.  E., 

I., !)» ;  eo««tbu-  Jflw.  £kw.,  I.,  im  \  McMiiUia,  B„  II., 

48  i  Jf.  E.  C&.  (JVnrfftI,  II., «». 
Septuaglnt,  Oretit  Ferstoiu,  I.,  400;  Tnoit,  and  £ev.of 

bible,  II.,  401. 
BersDipore  (Senuapur).  StsUoo,  Bap.  J/iM.  Soc.,  L,  131 ; 

Cluimliaiiait,J.,I,lM;  Manlanan,  J.,  U.,  SB. 
Seres,  Latin  Name,  CTIb"  '    "" 


!«:?1?L?'?g? 


1.  II.,  I 


KSf"- 


Sen-Ian  Veition.  tl..  SM. 

Servo-lllyrlan  Slavonic,  Maaienegn,  II.,  128. 

Seieine,  Rev..  Missiontv)'.  BaeU  Jfi««.  Soc.  I.,  140. 

Sevenili-Day  AdvenlisC  For^gn  MiBsionary  Sodety,  11..  3^. 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Miaalonary  Society,  II.,  385 ;  tAitw, 

I.,  »i9 
Seychelles  Mb.,  II.,  326 ;   J/rka,  I.,  32 ;  OiarO,  JBii. 

Sac..  I.,  SB*, 
fieys,  Juhii,  Miselonary,  JTeti.  ^rK.  C/iurcA  (tVorU),  IL, 

Sgaii  Karens,  Tribe,  A.  3.M.  IT.,  J.,  49;  Barm 

Karen  Veriioa,  1.,  sa 
"••TlflyHha.  Sect,  Mo/i/im — ' — ' —  "    ■"" 


Shah  AbtNiB,  Armenia,  L,  m ;  Ffriia,  IL,  2 

Sbnlragnt,  Tribe,  Mimadi,  U.,  128. 

Shamaliyeli,  Sect.  B-rPrei.  ((Tnwn.)  Chwrch,  II.,  aj3, 

Shait^oy,  Station,  Mendi,  B...  e3. 

Shaiflen,  Fordgn  Settlement  CaRlon,  I„  SSa. 

Shan  Tribe,  A,  B.  U.  V.,  I.,  49 ;  Aaiam,.  I.,  1116  :  B'arma, 
L.aiOl  aoni.  U..  332. 

SbanSUte8.II..  S2fi. 

Shut  Venlon.  II,.  326. 

Shangchnen.  Burial  Place  of  Kavler,  China.  I..  SSO. 

Bhanghri.  Station,  .d. a,  C.f.Jf.,1..  78:  Book  ami  Trari 
&».  or  fAina,  I.,  177:  Bur«>.  IV.  C,  L,  23S  ;  China.  1„ 
248,  »6.  BBT,  2S8,  289,  STO.  8n_;  C.  jtf.  «.,  I.,  Mfl :  6^f- 
bertitm,  .V.  a.,  I.,  338 1  F'or.  Chr.  MUa.  Soc.,  t,  3T6  i 
2fsi«ait^lss.,a.,5l;  Xeth.  Ii)U.  m.  <awtA),  II.,  81 -, 
Uitr.  Omfermcii,  11,,  110;  JVM.  EMs.  Ch.,  IL,  ^0: 
-ae./ta^flM.,II.,'WSi  S>.3a7>.  CDniJ.,  Il.,«»i  >ro»i- 
o«'<  tfitr*,  ft.,  488,  490  B09,  SlU,  S18.  5S0. 

Slianehai  LlWiair  and  Scientific  Society,  itriitfrman,  E.  C., 
I.,  m. 

Shanehal  Collaqnlal,  II.,  337. 

Shangte,  Chinese  Supreme  Cod,  China,  I.,  259  :  Confudan- 
ism.l..ai4, 31^8(8. 


Shansi.  Province,  A.  B.  C.  F.  .If..  I.,  78 :  C 

368. 
Sltantnng,   Province,    China,   L. 

{NoTlh},  II.  ^m-.So.  Bap.   C 

Wwi.  II.,  603. 
Shao-hing,  Station,  OMno.  I..  268. 
ShaoWu,  Station,  tBi«o.  I,,  387. 

Shapflr  11.,  PersecDCion  of  Christiana  by,  Persia,  n.,  319. 
Shara  Honirols.  MonaoU,  II.,  128. 
Sharp,  Rev.  Daniel.  Secretary,  A.  B.  31.  V.,  I.,  44. 
Shaw,  Barnabas,  Mis^onary,  Wea.  Melh.  Mlat.  Society, 


\:  Win.,  Translator,  Kafr  or  Xbaa  Version,  I., 

: ;  Frea.  Free  Ch.  qf 

Ill  Islam,  The,  TuTliey,n.,i%7. 
ou^.»-aVecBion.  IL.S14. 
"She  King,"  "Book  of  Odes."  Confuclaniim,\.,Zil. 
Sheilaha.  Tribe.  Africa,  I..  80. 
Shclloohs  (Shiluai.  Tribe.  Berber  Kace,  I.,  15B. 
Shenel,    Province,   China,  1..  ai8.  MB;   Celebrated  In. 

acrlptinn  in,  Raman  Catholic  ifisafCTM,  n.,  Ml. 
Sbeppard,  W.  H.,  Missionary,  Prei.  Ch.  (South),  U.  S.  A., 

!r,!»7. 
Bherbro  Island.  Station.  II.,  328;  Church  HiN.  8oc..1., 
Italic*  iitMoate  genenU  artiekt.    Far 


9^:tf.E.  Ch.  {North),  H.,  87  :  Un.  Bntk.  in  Chrinl, 

" SliercetNa'ameh,"  Kurdish Hietory,  BUHa,  L,  1«. 
Sherring.  H.  A.,  MMoDBiy,  IL,  SiS  :  Benares,  1..  148. 
ah.»,hs7rl,  NarBvui,   Hiaalonair,  PrM.  lEttab.t  Ch.  <f 
id,  II..  Sas,  iMO ;  m?mW«iror^n,.  403. 


"  ShlcS  Ichl  Z«ppo."  Periodical  Literatare.  II..  216. 

Sblh  'Keh,  Station,  China,  1.,  %9. 

Shlkokn,  Island,  Chiirch  Miss.  Soc.,  I.,  390, 

Shllink,  Tilbe.  AJHca,  1.,  13. 

Shiloh  (Silo).  Station,  AoMo,  L,  142;  Moravian MiMiom, 


Shlneklne.  PtoyiDCe,  China.  L,  350  ;   Ifeun^hwaag,  II., 

167, 
Shin-ifon.  Sect,  Jmian,  I.,  488. 


DUI..U-J,  Religion,  IL,  328-31;  v,..e.pi.  «^^  ,  "".=".« 
SS;  Literature,  328;  IttlaOons  to  Buddhism,  830; 
Ba4dhlant,  I.,  212 ;  Japan,  L,  488, 488. 

Shiroa,  Station,  Marlyn.  Henry.  II..  37. 

Shironei.  Station,  Africa,  I,.  17, 

Shirreff,  Kev,  F.  A,  F.,  Translator,  Hind}Utani  yertion, 
L,  41«. 

Shirt,  Rev.  G..  Translator,  SbMtti  Versloa.  II.,  338. 

Sblu-yee,  FestiviJ,  China.  I.,  363. 

Sblzolin,  or  Oentry,  Japan,  L,  48S. 

ShoB,  Province,  Abi/asinia.  I.,  3. 

Shoa-Galla,  Dialect,  OaUa  Vertioa,  I.,  3S4. 

Shoay  Dagon  or  Ooldeu  Daeon  Dagoba,  Sangocn,  IL, 


>  King,"  "Book  ol  History,"    Cmfadanlsm,   L, 

r,  Kiffir  'or  Zota  Ter- 

Sbnck',  J.' L., 'Missionary,  American  Bap.  Mia.   Union, 

L.M;  t'Atna,  L,  339. 
Shuichana,  Mis^on  Circnit.  China,  I.,  269. 
Shumla,  Station,  3f.  E.  Ch.  {Norm,  IL,  76. 
Shurman,  Rev.  J,  A..  TrauBlator.  II.,  331. 
Shusha,  Station,  Basle  Miai.  Soc.,  I„  140 ;  Schemachi,  U., 

319. 
Shwegyin,  Station,  A.  B.  M.  TT..  I 
Bialkoi.  Station.  Pres,  KEitab.)  Ch. 

U.  P.  Ch.,  U.  S.  A.,  IL.  433  ;  II 

520. 
Slam,  IL,  331-38;  Physical  Features,  331  ;  Climate,  331: 

Vwetflble  and  Mineral  Product,  331 ;  popnlation,  332 ; 

Language,  333 ;  Social  Cnelome,  333 ;  Rell|^oiis,  338 ; 

Worship  of  Evil  Spirits,  333;  MissionB,  8S4;  A.  B.  C. 

F.    M,,  334;   Rev.  Jeeec  Caswell.  3^:    Fresbytetlao 

Board,  33S;  Laos  Mission,  a^:  Abeel,l..l-,A.S.M.U., 

I. ,51;  X.-fl.  &,L.  66;  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,l.,  73;    Am. 

Mss  Aeeoc  ,  I,.  83 ;  Buddhism,  L,  311 ;  MedkalMits., 

II,  55 ;  Pre>.  Ch.  Ufarth).  II.,  KW. 
Siamese  Twins.  Siam,  II. ,  384. 
Siameee  Version,  II.,  338  ;   SatHaff.  Dr.  Karl,  L,  404  ; 

MatMm.  a.,  II. ,  40. 
Sianglan,  Town,  Chi-aa.  1 ,  349. 

Slbree,  Rev.  J,  J.,  Missionary,  Malagati  Version,  1I„  ». 
Sibsasot  (Sibeagar),  Station,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  I,.  49, 
Sidon,  St»«on,*V>rrf.  J.  E..  L,S76;   Pres.  Ch.(JVorlh), 

IL.  249  ;  Woman-s  Kork,  H.,  503. 
Sidotti.  Jean  Baptiate.  Italian  Priest.  Japan,  I.,  490. 
Slebei^.Rev,  W.,  Translator,  ilfOfQuilo  Fe''««n.II.,I49. 


Ch.  Miss.  Sac, 


AJrica,  1 ,  28 ;  Am.  Wa.  Meth., 
1..  CD  ;  un.  man.  pwu..  I..  283.  383;  A(>7r«  A<ue,  II.,  1B3 : 
Un.  Meth.  Free  Ch.,  II..  438  ;  Wes.  Meth.  MiM.  Sac., 
II,.  4,W,  460. 

Siflin,  Battle  of.  Mohammeilani^m.  n„  130, 

Sigra.  Station,  Church  Jfist.  Soc.,  1..  291, 

Sihanoka.  Tribe.  Madagascar,  II,.  4. 

SikhlBni,  Religion,  Hinitiiirm,  L.  433 ;  Mohammtiian- 
lam,  II.,  133  :  Putilab.  11,,  Xi. 

Sikh  Version,  Punjabi,  II..  383. 

Silesia,  Country,  A.  B.  M.  (!.,  I.,  66, 

Slllay,  Town,  fturmo,  1.,  221. 

Simaberg,  Station,  ^tca,  I.,  16. 

Simeon,  Charles,  Fonnder,  ClairchMiss.  Soc..l.,ilSt. 

Simonton,  A,  0„  Missionary,  1I„  837:  BraM,  I.,  1881 
Pres.  Ch.  {Xorlh).  II.,  246. 

Simoom,  AraMa,  I..  90. 

Simpson,  J.,  Miesionar;,  U.  P.  Ch.,  Scot.,  II.,  439. 
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Stmpaan'i  Ularion,  Ooitgo  Free  Stale,  J.,  SSO. 

SinaiUc  PeninBola,  AraUa,  I.,  SB.  90. 

aind,  Province.  II.,  839 ;  MAamouilaiitiit,  H.,  I 

gindhla's  DomlDions,  II.,  S38 :  Kaiiet  Statft,  V 


SindhlVei ._., — 

Stunn-rn,  Tovn,  CAlnn.  I.,  S19  :  Fenia,  tl.,  — 
SlDBwraelBlaud.  BtitloD,  II.,  aSB;  .lAt^^I.  1:  A.B.  C. 

,^«?L,  IsTSwwi, I.,  SKS, aw !  Jf.  £  C*.  IXorlR},  II., 

-    ■*  "I'JlRw*.  II.  «e,  BI». 

;-pau).  Tribe,  A.  B.  If.  U.,  I.,  47,  « ;  Atiam, 


Rita,  StaHon,  Ariaii 


Singpbo  (Slng-poa),  1 
I..  lOS. 

Sinhalese,  lanRnage,  India,  I..  «S. 
SiDbsiHe.  Race,  Veylen.  I..  2W. 

SiniBT Hills,  Yeitdui'.n.'iaa. 
Bio  Kbe,  Station.  China.  I.,  369. 
"'    a'Wax.  ImaaM.  Amirican,\..  WO. 

■    ■ILStalion,  JTiHtfrrtfA.  e^Satf.,  ir.,!MO. 
-  ^— ' — er  and  Renomlor,  Hindldtm,  I.,  4SSt~ 
'intha  ChietUin,  India.  I.,  4M. 

,  ../wWHia,  I.,  99,  103:  For.  Christ.  Mte. 

.,  sn :  MtdUal  mu;  a.,  M  ;  Wat.  H.  S.,  II., 
468  i  Wimaa'iWoHi.n.,4B^- 
Siwah,  Town,  Berber  Race,  1.,  154. 
Sksar,  Biebop,  Xoraay.  II.,  1S4. 
Skinner,  Rev.,  TranBlator,  GKlaratM  rereion.  I.,  403. 
Stipelar  (Ibe  Eagle  People),  Albania.  I.,  35. 
Skrefsrua.  Sev.,  Translator,  Daniik  J/iirions,  I.,  331 ; 

Santali  Ternon,  II.,  811. 
8Ure  Coast  Countr;.  Ajyuxi,  I.,  SB. 

Slaienr,  AfHca.  1..  9,  IS,  17 ;  -4.  E.  M.  XT.,  U  4S  :  Araiia, 
I.,  91 :  Anioul,  I.,  til ;  B.  f.  B.  S.,  I.,  IM  ;  C.  M.  &, 
L,  Kl,  2S4i  commerce  and  .Vleinoat,  I..  309:  Qinjia 
Free  SfaU.  1.,  831 ;  Kaehclih,  I.,  610  ;  lAHngtline.  D.. 
1.,  55B  ;  MadagoKar,  II.,  5,  13 ;  Porto  Bico,  II.,  S34 ; 
#«>(  /lullM.  if..  4;d. 
Slare  Trade  and  HIebuhui,  n..  SKM!. 
HIsTitVereioD.  II.,312. 

:  Alpbabet,  Conalniction  of,  irntorical  Geog.  of 

inized,  ^ediax.  Mil.,  II.,  48. 

Aenila.  I.,   173  ;  £uJ|7((ria,  t.. 


C'lH«(iJn«BcJB(e,  I,',  Saa  ;  Xadagottar,  tl.,  14. 
Society    tor  tbe  Propasatlon  or  the  Qospel  amons  the 

SocietTtor  Relief  of'  Persecuted  Jewe.  Jew.  I..  BIO. 
Society  or  Tahiti  lelauds,  H.,  SW  ;  Lori.  Mist.  Soc.,  L,  558, 

BoKa.Tiyo,  MieelonarT,  C.  P.  Ch.,  SaAlana.  II.,  430. 

Soga,  Dr.  W.  A..  Ml8Bionary.  U.  P.  Ch.,  Scot.,  II.,  430. 

Sohsn  Lat,  Traiislator.  Chamba  Ytriion.  I.,  ZU. 

Sokotta.  Island,  .Ifjica.  I.,  32. 

Sollma,  Tribe.  Afnea.  I.,  il. 

SalomoD  Islands,  II. ,330;  f^'tiJar^'-jlon.  I., 374!  JffZan- 

c«ian.ViMliM.  11..6»,fil. 
Samaies,  Tbe,  Hinduism,  I..  433. 
Somali,  Triiw,  A^ca.  I..  13. 
Somereet,  Lord,  Morarinii  -Ififmonf,  II.,  139. 
SomeraH,  Nile,  AfHea,  I.,  14. 
"ongbal.  Tribe,  Apiea,  I.,  SB. 
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J(JM.,I 

SlBTonlc  Countries  ChtUti 
SUtodIc  Veraion,  n..  342. 
Slavs,  Race.  II..  34£;  B. 
ai5;  »w»In,n.,aU9;  S 
Sleigb.  Rev.  i.,  Translaloi 
Slovaks,  Race.  U.,  344. 
Slovak  VeiBlon.  II.,  3M. 
Slovenes,  Race,  U.,  S41. 
Slovenian  Version.  II.,  341 
Slam  Wnrh,  HnlraOim  .\r 
Smart,  Rev..  Bible  Aienl, 
Bmilb,Dr    '     «'-' 
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I  .Uifiioaa,  II., 


Bmitb,  EM.  Missionarr.  II..  SIS :  A.  S.  C.  F.  Jf..  I.,  SO ; 

■-"'  •'- I.,  kilmAglil.Il.  tl.  0..  I.,  3ft;  Mo 

"      ISl;    Jlutic  and  Jfin..  II.  lit: 


AraHe  Verfim,  I. 

hammedaidem,  II.,  _ — ,    ^ —    —  .-  -- ,  --.. 

Fertia,  II-,  «8S :  ft™.    Oft.  UVortA),  II.,  2*9;  Tram. 

and  Bes.  ^  IMAe,  II.,  400. 
Smith,  (i.  ('.,  Miwlonsry.  .Vinrfon*  to  Seamen.  II.,  317. 
Smilb,  Lieut,  (i.  3.,  Jtissionary,  C/turc'i  Jli/e.  Sos.,  I., 

SS7. 
Smith,  J.  R.,  Misflionary,  Brazil.  I..  189. 
Smith.  James,  M.D.,  MiBslonary,  Pret.  Ck.  In  Oinada, 

II.,  «3I>. 
Smith.  Dr.  John,  Miwionar)-,  durck  ,1/3**.  .5*:.,  I,.  S87. 
Smith,  JiAn,  Missionary,  PHmitite  Me(h.  MUt.  Hoc.,  II., 

Smith,  Dr.  S.  P.,  Author  of  "America."  Xm.  Bap.  Mill. 

Smith,  *liiiam.  Missionary,  fl*no««,l.,  149;  C.M.S.,1., 

Smyrna,  Station,  .J.  B.  C.  F.  M..  I.,  Ti ;  .irmmid,  I.,  101 ; 
■    Bflamia,  jr..  I.,  IW;  Far.Chrit.  Miss.  Soc..  I..  3!0; 

Temple.  D..  II..  398;  Turkrv.  II.,  413;  TanZaiBep, 

H../;.n..450;  ff'oman'*  Wort,  II..  491, 
Smflhies,  Bishop  C.  A.,  VniveriUlia  Million.  II.,  447. 


S.  O.,  Missionary,  II.,  347 ;  Ebon  VerHoa,  1 

Is  Venim,  I.,  M7i  jlflcrm«*io.  II.,  109. 

Sohat  and  Yal  Barina.  Jfiiea,  I.,  18. 
Social  Life,  JMMU  ofia-.  Work,  II. ,  SB.  _ 

SocMti  Bvaiigfikina  de  Beige,  Isan.  Cont.  Soc,.  I.,  333. 
SacMti  RvBi^Ilque  de  Fnuiee,  Evan.  Cont.  Soc.,  I..  363. 
Sociite  Bvang«llqDe  de  Oeneve,  Ifnan.  Cont.  8oc..  I.,  363. 
Societies  of  (Sirislian  Young  Men.  Historical  Record  of, 

Young  Men'e  Chritl.  AeiBc.,  II..  flSB. 
Societies  for  tbe  Reformation  of  Manners,  Touag  Men't 

atrtel.  Aiioc..  II.,  5SB. 
Society  for  Dlllnslon  of  Cbrislian  and  General  Knowledge 

amone  tbe  Chinese,  mUiamion.  A.,  II,.  4T5. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian   Knowledge.  11.,  M7  ; 

Arabic  VerHoH,  I. ,W;  met.  GWc.  ^  ifi«.,  I..43B. 
Society  for  Promoting  Pemal     "" "  "'- 

Abut.  I..  1  ;  Womafie  Work, 
Society  for  "--"^ -•--•- 


iba,  sTallon"  BimU.  I.,  18B. 


IT.  Mls«ioiiu     , 

Soudan,  Africa,  I.,  11 :  VOnno  Free . 

Londoa  In-lilHle,  1.,  340,  349. 
fioudan.  llietoriciil  Sketch  of.  II„3.'il-£6  ;  Si 

"-■- 1  Ali  (Mohammed  Ali).3.M  ;  Arabi 


SonLwinnlngand  Pr»rer  Union,  1!..  SMI. 

Sonht,  Rev.  Sosboa,  Treasurer,  .V.  £'.  C'A.  {Xorlh\  a.,  63. 

Sonth  Africa,  Boer  States,  Aflica,  I.,  19;  Transvaal, 
Africa,  I..  ID:  Tribes  In,  (ivnrral  KiOHhin  of,.Baflfu 
Sate,  I.,  lei  L  Missionaries  Bunisbeil  from,  L  M.  S..  I„ 
SOS:  Mission  Work  In. »)tiiarfi)n  Army.  II..  ami;  llVt. 
Jllth..  II.,  46!,  «a-.   Womnn-t  Wort.  llT,  47V-Sa3. 

South  African  Auilliary  Bilile  Bocieiy,  B.F.B.8..  t. 


II..  88:  J/onir.J/r»«friii«.  II.. :_,  --., , 

Hi»nn«'«  Wart.  II.,  41W-M3. 
South  Americuu  Miselunarr  Society,  II.,  3j« ;  Braeil.  L, 

190. 
Soulbem  Baptist  Convention,  II., 358  ;  A.  B..V.  V..  i.,  4J ; 


Southern  tr.js»  <Ship),  Jftlon.  Milt..  II.,  UO ;  I'tilleson. 

J.  a,  II.,  Sll  -,  Sefmn.  G.  A..  II..  SS). 
Sotith  India,  Church  Stiai.  .V*-.,  1..  KW. 
Southnn,  E.  J.,  Mliwicinary,  II..  Sua. 

South  SealKlandH,B.  F.  A  S..  I.,  aw  ;  i.  Jf.  S.,  I.,  M3-S3. 
Sources  nf  the  Nile,  Africa,  1..  13. 
Spain.  >1.  B.  M.  r.  I..  67  ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  31..  I.,  fO:  P.  F. 

B.  H..  I.,  aoi  ;  Cnniimvt  of.  MohniiiiHedanitm,  II..  1:10. 
Spaldins,  U.  H  ,  Translator,  II.,  3110 :  Nn  Fcrcie  Vtraion, 

IL,  ifs. 
Snanlsb  and  Pottugnew  Church  Aid  Hnok'ty,  1!..  3111. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Work  in  Xorlb  Anierita,  Ala. 

Trad  Sac..  1.,  W. 
Hpanisb  Basque.  Bawu  YerMont.  I.,  142. 
Spanith  ConuniwI,  Mi3ieo.  II.,  IK. 
SlJanlshEvanKeHzallonSoclily,  II.,  361. 
Spanish  PosKPBHlniw,  .ifrica,  1.,  H  :   Am.  JllUe  .?oc..  I.. 

m:  Doatu!,E.  T.,  L,  339;  MhmiieeHi.  II.,  lOU;  Wtet 

hdlet.  II..  470. 
Spanish  Verxlun.n., 361. 
SpauWing,  J.,  Missionary,  Bi-atil,  !.,  188;  Jf.  F.  Ch. 

i.Yorlh).  IL,  68. 
Spanliling,  L.,  aVanslntor.  II,,  3ni. 
Spanbllng,  Mary  C..  MlHslonary.  IL,  sna. 
Special  Socletlui,  Oraanit.  of  Mia.  Mori;  II.,  195. 
Speke,  Discoveries,  Africa.  I..  7, 14. 
Spezia  Mlwion  forltaiy  and  the  Levant.  II..  tm. 
Spieseke.  Rev.,  Missionary,  Aitlralia,  L,  114  ;  Morariafl 

Mlm.,  IL,  14t. 
SpitUen  C.  F.j  Secrolnrv.  Baele  Mies.  .Ibc..  I.,  187. 
SpringJIcld,  Mass.,  School  at,  Yomg  JftnV  Chriil.  Aieoc., 

II.,  S»l. 
SproHll,  W.  J.,  Missionary,  Xumirli/eh,  II.,  190. 
Srinagar,  Station,  JTedicai Miie..  II., 53;  Woman'i  Work, 

fit.  Aujiusline.  Franciscan  Mission  at,Indiani,  I.,  463. 

St.  Crtdit,  Island.  Atorarlan  Mistimi,  U.,  138. 

St.  DonilnEo,  Bnnon,  J..  L,  aoS. 

St.  Elizabeth.  Parish,  Morartan  MltMona,  U.,  140. 

St.  Helena,  Island.  Africa.  I..  31. 

SI.  Jan.  Island,  VsraHoa  Jin<uion*,  H.,  132. 

St.  John-s  Divinity  School  at  Lahore,  Chvrch  J/Im.  30e~ 

SI.  John,  Hospital,  Belmt,  Medical  MUe..  H.,  54. 

St.  Joseph,  Mission.  Indian!,  American.  L.  4T4. 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  Z«tv>.  IL,  544. 

St.  Jnan  de  Bliaragua  (Greytown),  Station,  Moravian 

MlsHonl,  IL,  148. 
8L  Kitts,  Island,  Moravian  Mile..  11..  141. 
—  "■ — mlcz.  Translator,  Slo«e«ian  Vertioa,  II.,  34' 
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QENBRAIi  INZIEIZ. 

9nfl,  Sect, 
'^Dfl,  IsmH..,  .  . 
tuiclde,  Prevail 


St.  glepbeo'B  Cathedral  st 

use. 

St.  Thomas,  Tradition  of  his  Frenching  Hmang  the  Chi- 
nesB,  China.  I.,  SM  ;  First  Labors  of,  Mamma  Mil- 

81.  Tllpma«,  Ca'thedrBl,  Sombay,  I. 


Atack,  Uatihew,  Mieaio 

13S. 

Stable.  B..  Hlseionary,  Auitralla,  I,,  111, 
Slaiger,  Rer..  Missionary,  Al^siiinia,  L ,  4. 
SUirybraes,  E,,  AlissJonsry,  II.,  3^3;   Moit^  T 


Stanley,  Dean,  J ^  ...,  ..,. 

Stanley.  Henry  M.,  AfHea.  I..  T,  15 ;  v.  Jtfl  S.,  t,  » 

eo,  .  n tr. —  o,_j,  ¥   .15. .  ^_  jjmdoa  InstUvtc, 

"iMatkai/.^A.  M.,  II.,  : 


J7 ;  OmmFree  Stab 

IB  ;  lActagtlmt,  I*.,  ... „  —  — , 

•res.  (£b([(i,)  Oh.  Sent.,  It.,  W» ;  jSIqim  Trade  a 


Stanley  Falls,  ..i»i£ii,  I.,  S3,  S3. 

Stanley  Pool.  Africa,  I.,  S  ;   Ci>n$<i>  .fV««  State.  L,  316  : 

JE^  Lm.  JiiittUalt.  I..  348. 
Stanton,  Sir  Geo.,  Booiw,  »'.  J.,  t,  118. 
Stapnlenels,  J.  F.,  Tranelator,  fiviuA  Verebvi,  1.,  380. 
Stsrb,  Rer.  W.,  'TranBluUir,  JTrVwA  Vertkm,  IL,  1«6. 
Stark,  Rev.  W.,  TrwiBlator,  .M(kS«  TerHon.  1.,  544. 
Stan,  Rev.  E.,  TnnuilBtor,  lO^dAi  TeniBa,  II.,  SI. 
State  Chnrcb.  aovemment  of.  Oreece,  I..  897. 
State  Organlzatloiis,  Young  ilen't  CArigl.  Amoc.,  II.,  531. 
Steele  Hemoriiil  Sckol  M  N^asakl,  St/Ontttd  {Suich) 

CRurclh  II.,  BTO. 
Steere,  Blehnp  E.,  Tranglatflr,  SiraWf  F«r»f£Hi,  II.,  870 ; 

Trang.  and  See.  i^Sible,  11..40a. 
Steinkopff,    Sev.  C.  F.  A.,  Balk  Mhf.  Soc.,  I.,  IST; 

fl.  Ji'.  fl.  S'.,  I.,106. 
Stellenbosch,  Btation,  JVoma  Terilon.  II..  158. 
Stepan,  Pastor,  Translator,  JTtwrrffiA  IVriWfl,  I.,  533. 
Stephanovticb,  Due,  Translator,  SercUm  Vertioii.  II.,  32S. 
Stem,  Dr.,  Missionary,  .iijMlBin,  L,  4. 
Stern,  Henry,  Illeelouary,  CHurcb  Jfift'.  Sm.,I.,39I. 
Sterapnr,  Slation,  Clmrr/t  Mils.  Soc,,  I,,  Sal, 
"•■■—"  Ml»  E.  M.,  HIsetoiiuf.  AWofitirtA,  n.,  199. 


Stewmt,  Rev,  A.,  Translator,  Gaelic  Verslm,  I.,  381. 

Bteivart.C.  S.,  MImlonary,  U..36I. 

Stenart,  James,  Uisalonary,  J^ts.  Free  Ch.  of  Scotland. 


^ _, _.,  Bishop  o!  Falkland  Isl.,  So.  Am. 

Mha.  Soc..  II.,  35S. 
Bloddsnl,  ]).  T.,  Miseionarj,  11.,  3*4  ;  Coc/iran.  J.  G..  I., 

3DG. 
Stoikovttch,  Prof.,  Tranelabir.  Servian  VerHon,  II.,  3K. 
Stone,  8.  B.,  Translator.  II.,  364. 
straits  SettlenienU.  II,,  364. 
Stratford  de  Itedcliffe,  Lord,  Tvrkiek  Mill.  Aid  Soc,.  JI., 

Stroiiss,  Court  Preacher,  Jaiisalem  Union  in  Berlin,  I., 

504. 
Streyc,  Georir.  Tnmelatnr,  Bokentian,  Tersiim,  I.,  JT8. 
Strict  Baptist  Mission,  U.,  SIM. 
Sttllw,  Vtot..  Translator,  Stoiwtoi  reriiim,  IT.,  S4a. 
Stronach,  A.,  MiErionary,  U.,  365. 


8S  1  CMna«  Kerrton,  I.. 

Strong,  Rev.  Joslah,  Etnuio^ieai  Alliance.  I.,  i 

Strong's  bland.  Microaaia.  II.,  99. 

Strotber,  Hon.  David  H.,  United  States  Consi 

Medeo.  n.,  SS. 
Btnart.Hfiv.J.^Translator,  Gaelic  Versioa,  I., 


C4.  ii5bH(X),'h..as 
---'-'.    Voiur— - 


!.,  II.,  ( 


r  Movement,    Yoang  Hen'i 
y,  n.,  885  ;  Jl 


jultan.  Absolute  Power  of,  Tu^xy,  i] 


Sumbalpur, 

ara. 

Summer  Palace,  DeBlnioUon  of,  China.  1.,  1S8 ;  FeHny, 

Summers,  Dr.,  MiBSionarr,  Medical  JfiisUms,  n.,  66. 

Sun  and  Moon.  Worship  of.  Africa,  I.,  18. 

Snndanese,  Race,  Ihitc&  MUi.  ^Sic..  I.,  344. 

Sundaoese  Venlon,  IL,  366. 

SundBy.Scbools,   II.,  308^ ;   American    Sunday-School 

Union,  867  ;  Ftn^en  Snnday-Scbool  AesociatiOE,  368  ; 

8niiday.Schoal    Union's     Continental    Mission,    389 ; 

*Sc&^J/fsl.  Wort. II., 87. 
SoDderland,  J.  P..  Uisslonary,  J/ew  O^n^a  YereiiMi,  II,, 

168. 
Snn  Myth,  SAinleo,  II.,  328. 
Sunnites  (Suunis),  Sect,  Mohammedanism,  II.,  130,  J23 ; 

Persia,  II.,  HIS. 
Suiierstitlons,  African,  4^1*0, 1.,  9  ;  Chinese,  China,  I., 


Snra]-ud  Dania,  Rn!c 
Sntae,  Dlvi-—    -'  ' 

Wort,  II 


Su-Sn,  Tribe,  Africa, 

Race.  II.,  183. 
" — "'"-'-n,  II.,  369, 


«ngal,  Calcufla,  I..  XS'. 
"in,  Jeo/iammedanlsm,  H. 
■  Ireland.  II.,  S3? ;  Wa 

Mile.  Soc..  1..S71;  CI , 

-s.,  I.,  410 ;  Moravian  Meetmii, 

ih  Veision.  II.,  369. 

„  29 ;  C.  Jf.  «.,  i.,  282 ;  X'egro 


Snllon,  A.,  Translator,  11.,  310;  A.S.M.  U.,  I„  51 ;  lYee- 

wiUJi«l)..I.,!irS, 
Suva,  Station,  mii  lelandg,  I.,  8M. 
Suahill,  Tribe,  Sanlu  Race,  I.,  121. 
Swahlll, LangoMB,  AfHca,  I..  14;  Kiaaf,  J.L.,1..SSIH 

Mackay,  A.  M.,a„  S ;  JUhAiuninedanl^.lI.,  131. 
Swahlll  Venion,  11.,  Sn)  ;  .SaAnumn,  J.,  II.,  268 ;  Tram, 

ana  Rtv,  ^  BUlc.  IT.,  400. 
Swain,  Dr.  Clara.  MlssionarT,  Woman't  Wori,  11.,  499. 
Swallov.R.,  Missionary,  [^  VifA.  Free  Ch,,  n.,  499. 
Swan,  W.,  Missionary.  II.,  870 :  Manehu  Yertton,  U.,  Sa. 
Swanhlll,  Station,  Meradan  MUHaie,  II.,  144. 
Sicanson,  W.  S..  Hisdonary,  Amog  DoBagutal.  1.,  85. 
SwRtoir,  Station.  Chrni-Chaa  orStmtoa  CWtoffuiji'  Ver- 

oipn,  I.,  S14 ;  CKIna,  1.,  269  ;  £»{N(i  AJOni^Jfb*.,  I„J71; 

XtdUal  Wia.,n.,Sl:  Pret.  Ch.  Reg,,  II.,  837!  Worn- 

jva^*  »>to.»  TT    ma  hia 


3.  F.  B.  B.,  I.,a01 ;  Jf.  B.  Ch.  iSorth),  II.,  I 

Swedish  Bible  SocieQ,  B.  F.  B,  S.,  L,  199,  201. 

Swedtah-Lapp  Version,  II..  871. 

Swedifih  Mseions,  II.,  371-73 ;  Oeneisl  Hlstorr,  STl ; 
Swedisb  Hlsalon  Socle^,  871 ;  Evangelical  Hatk^ 
Society,  371 ;  Swedish  Omrch  JCBBioa,  373 ;  Swedish 
Misston  rnion,  879 ;  Friends  of  tbe  Finns,  37S ;  Ban 
Gothland's  Ansgarius  Union,  373 ;  Swedisb  Mletdoa  hi 
China,  STS ;  Jonkoplng  Soc.  for  Home  and  Fimdgn  Mia- 
slons,  378 ;  Swedish  Women's  Misrton,  878  ;  Conga  fyie 
Slate,  I..  319:  Jewi,  I.,  513  ;  Seamen,  Jfiw.  to,  11.,  318; 
Zufm,  II.,644. 

"--■"ih  Version,  IL,  378. 


Fmape  Vertic 

Suadea,  Station,  N-mairiyeh,  II.,  190 ;  hef.  Fret.  Ch, 
Sa)(.,II.,a74. 

Suchati  iSoochowl,  Station.  A.  B.  M,  U.,  I..  51 :  China, 
I.,  348,  «6S.  STO :  JVM.  Ch.  {South).  II.,  255  ;  Woman') 
Work.  II.,  500,  607.  „ 

Sudras,  or  Laborers,  India,  I.,  446 ;  Rtf,  iputch)  Ch,,  U., 

Suez  Canal,  Turtey.  II„  419. 
SuJtaveau  Kings,  Per^a.  II.,  221. 

Italies  indicate  general  artkUs.    For  n 


00 ;  jews,  I.,  612 ;  Bev-^Bay 

med.  Persia,  n.,  218. 

..J *t,JoannpB,  Ttansiator,  flJiTtjorfanFerston,  I.,  442, 

Syiia  and  Palestine,  II.,  338-78;  (fe«rsphy,  878;  Popu- 
lalion,  374;  Race,  874;  LanKuages,  8.4  ;  Commerce,  ffi'4; 
PoJitica,  374 :  Social  Life,  »747Beligioos  Life,  874 ;  His- 
tory, 875:  Roman  Catholics,  STfliT^otestanUsm,  87T; 
Spedal  Societies,  BV8;  A.B.  C.  F.  X.,1.,74:  Medical 
jin»r.,n.,53;  Pres.  Ch.(f/orlh\IS.,aiS;  Turkctt,  U., 
_  418,  415  ;  Woman's  Wwk.  11,,  4B0.519. 

on,  n.,  379. 

hPtw.,  U,,  22;  TYavan- 
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0,  S.,  TrsDBlalDT,  Hunga' 
OBD,  Province,  Mino,1.. 


on  VeriiOJi,  I.,  442. 


Tabeetha  Mliwlon,  H'snunV  Tlbrl,  n.,  193. 

Tablet  of  Sl-ng»n-fu,  China.  I-  as4. 

Tsborlles.  Seel,  Bshimia,  I..  17£. 

Tabriz,  SUlEon,  J/ar/j/n.  Henry,  U.,  S7  ;  iVr^o.  n.,  918 ; 

Woman't  H'ort,  II.,  SOS. 
Tseeer.  Mlniouary,  Ausliiilia,i.,  114:  itoraiian  JUtt,, 

11..  144. 
Ta  nee  (Great  Learning).  Cbn/VclanfWB,  I...114, 
Tahiti  Island,  Station    (^ee  Soclet)-  lal.),  I..  980  :  miil. 


Taj-lor,  Rev.  John,  IVanBlator,  Mamthi  Vertton.  11.,  33. 

Taylor,  Rev.  J.  C,  Translator,  Jim  Versbm.  1.,  443. 

Taylor.  Bishop  William,  Self-supporting  Miasion  Work, 
ll.,3S8-90;Origin,a8a;SouthAmerica,l!88;A'riea-389i 
Jlowm,  0:  I..  179  ;  Valeulla,  I.,  499 ;  Congo  Free  State, 
I.,  319  ;  Maarai.  11.,  20  ;  M,  E.  Ch.  (JVrwft),  11.,  68. 

Tchad  Basin  and  Lake,  AfHcs,  1„  US. 

Tchekanoff,  Uajor,  Revieer,  KamuU  Fertloa,  L,  SST. 

Tchekb.  See  Czech. 

Tchermi™  Version,  II.,  8!». 

TchuvBsh  Verxion,  I1.,3W. 

Tea,  Culture  ot.  Aefam,  I„  lOB. 

TeafTiw,  Colin,  MiBSionarj,  Am.  Bap.  Mts.  Union, 
1,  K. 

Teherao^Teliianl.  StaUon,  JfiNfifnf  J/iM,.II.,ra;  Jtsrsja, 
"     ■"■;  iriiniaii>  Wmt,U.,BOi. 
I,  Station,  CMna.  I.,  OO. 


,  353 ;  J/l  £■.  CT.  <«m«),  IL, 


ftwfi; 


Tai  Kd.  Station,  CAina.  I.. 
Tai-Ping-Fn,  Station.  CTIi-ii 
Tai-Ping  Kebellion,  China, 

Bl. 
T^ehan-to,  Station,  China. 
Tativan.  Station,  Fonnnin 
Tai  Yoan  Fu.  Statiot 
Tat  Mabal,  Xorlhite; 

Tatow,  Station,  Jbr    ,    . 

Talainge,  Race,  BaiKia,  I.,  143  ;  Bartna.  I.,  SID :  Pfga, 

II.,  SIS; 
TalaiiK  Vernon,  11..  830. 
TalautlsU  Ernulo  Miit.  Soc.,  I.,  358. 
Talmud,  Jeies,  I..  EM. 
l^malaTe,  Station,  Xadaga'car.  II.,  B. 
Tamatca,  King  of  Ralstea.  London  Mi".  Soc.,  I.,  6S8. 
Tamaulipoa,  ^ste.  Prei.  Ch.  (£.),  II.,  23(1. 
Tambuki,  JJa(««M,I.,l. 
Tambookles,  Tribe.  Baaj/ia,  I,,  1«  ;   -Ifomrton  Jfisiioiw, 

II.,  139. 
Tamerlane,  Bokhara,  1,,  173;  fli<;.    Geoij.  o/'Jtn*«.,  L, 

435. 
Tamil,  LanKaage,  Jfaarai,  II..  19 :  Spalding.  L.,  II.,  362 ; 

mn^oa.  Miivit.  II.,  477 :  Zieoenlxag,  B.,  11.,  539. 
Tamil  Race,  Mlsaions  to,  A.  B.  C.F.  if.,  L.  Tl  :    Cealoa, 

1.,  240-4.-)  ;  C.   jr.  5.,  L,  aaa:  £Wn**A  >i««l(»i9,I.,333; 

Bnea,  3.  3.,  1.,  ««  ;  I^prSe  Kwn.  5oc.,  I.,  S44  ;  X. 

E.  Clt  (.Vor«l,lI..  76 ;  Matte  and  Milfiong,  II.,  15*  i 

Smediih  MUHmu,  U.,  373. 
Tamil  Version,   II.,  3B1 :  Rhenim,   C.  T.    E.,  11..  IBi ; 

Schicartz,  C.  F.,II.,  818  ;  mndim.  Jftron.  II.,  477. 
Tampleo,  Station,  Anodatt  Rif.  Frie.  Sgn.  g/*  South, 

TmuuI,  Station,  Formaea,  I.,  377  ;  Womaa'i  Wori,    II., 
B14. 

ndberg.  Bishop,  Xoncay,  U..  IK. 
nganylka.  Lake,  II.,  381 ;  Mullens.  JomtpA,  II.,  ISO. 
— ._.»..„...    "■■■•ugaiear,  II.,  10. 

ihA/riean  JUimion,  11.,  179. 

,_... , xarlz.  C./'.,  II.,  SIR 

Tflnna  Island,  Lornton  Jtin.  Soc..  L,  561 ;  JV«o  Hebridte 

Ids.,  II..  169  ;  Nifliet,  B..  11..  177. 
Tanna  Venion,  II.,  3^  :  milonal  BOAe  Soc.  of  Scotland, 

II.,  180. 
Taonism,  II.,  S8S-87 ;  Life  of    Lantie   383 :  Character, 


r  .-.  --   *■.  siiaeionary.  Aiutralia,  I„  115. 

Taplin,  Geo..  Miseionary,  A-uitratia,  1.,  116  ;  Madeag,  II., 

3;  yarrinyeri  Veraim.  II.,  159. 
Tappe,  Hr.  and  Mrs,  F.,  Ulseionsrlefl,  Lepers,  Moravian 

Msi.  to.  I.,  546. 
TarauH,  Station,  Adana,  I.,  6 ;  Mereiat,  Jl.,  64  ;  ,Vu. 

Mlrlj/fft.  II..  190. 
m.— .,  ~.  ■!-..„.  Kaee,  IL,  387  ;  i 
urkeatan),  L.  M. 


Taimanla.  Island,  n.,  387. 
Taaso  Island,  (Jhutch  Miss.  8oc. 

Tanng-neo.    f 

Taiieen,  Tiane, 


nslalor,  Danlth  Teritipn,  L,  386. 
B  M.  v..  I..  49  ;  Burma,  I.,  S30. 
Joseph,  Translator,  i^iioA   VerrAon, 


Telll  llllij  country  of  Algeria,  Africa.  I.,  30'' 

Telugu  LanRiuisf,  India.  1.,  448  ;  Madras,  IL,  ID  ;    XI- 


Telui 


•j  TertVoiiee,  II..     . 
"■       lie,  II.,  891;  A.B.M.  r.,L,61;  Bap. 

K.,   II.,  181- 


393; 


J)n!/,  S.  «.,  l.,S36  ;  .V.  Ger.  Mine. 
Telugne,  Race.  IL,  391. 
Telugu  Version,  n.,  391  :    Lon.  Uif.  Soc.,  L,  566. 
Temng.  Tribe,  Temaf  Version,  U.,  391. 
TcmiK  Version,  IL,  381. 
Temple,  D.,  Mieslonary,  □.,  S91. 
Temple,  of  Sun.  Baa&ek,  L,  117  ;  of  Ilorrors,  Canton,  I., 

1^:  of  Five  Hondred  Goda,  Canton,  1.,  232  j  to  Heav 

en,  Peking.  II..  313. 
Teng  Ping,  Station.  China.  1.,  360. 
Terra  CatMica.  Rom.  Valh.  Misi.,  II.,  294. 
Terra  Missionia,  Rom.  Cath.  Mlf.,  IL,  395. 
Tenulllan,  m  Reference  to  Spread  nf  Cbrlstlanlty,  Sitt. 

Oeoq.o/MHs.,  1..42SI. 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  Tribes,  UUtorica!  Gtog.qf  Miss.,  I., 

m. 

Tewflk  Parfia,  Cairo,  \.,  33(1. 


Teilua  Recepluo,  I'nintlafJDn.  IL,404, 
ThuUclais,  jflsslon  ot,  Persia.  II..  319, 
Thakari  Cbaracter,  Vliainba  Ttrrien,  L,  244. 
Thakombaii.  King.  JKau,  II.,  42. 

naddy.  Station.  ^.B.J(;   [.-.,L,49. 
-  '"-"-^,  fluitna.  l.,321. 

_itlon,  Burma,!.,  en. 
iing,  AbyitiHia.  1..  ' 


..,  566  ;   Patterson, 


Tawna,  Jacob  b 
11.,  235. 

Taylor,  MIm.  Assoc,  for  Support  Miss  Taylor's  School,  I., 

Ill  :  Beirul.l..i&. 
TmIot,  Dr.  Cbarlea.  Missionary,    Mcth.    Epli.    Chvrch 

(Soutky  IL,  81 . 
Taylor,  H.  J.,  MIsBiopo™   Mtrmnnin  n    inn 
Taylor,  H.  8..  Mlaeior 


Thatone,  S._ 
Thay-el-Myo,  St 

Theodoie.  King,  .„, .. 

Theodoslus,  Traoslahir,  Bulgarian  Vereion,  I.,  317, 
Tlieopbilna,  TOshop,  Mohammtdanism,  IL,  114. 
Tbeoeopby,  DetzitK.  I.,  387. 
The  Sick  Man,  TvtHeg,  11.,  41>. 
Tbibaw,  Ring,  Burma,  I.,  318,  331. 
Tbobutn,  Bisbi^  Mttk.  ^Oe.  C&tircA  IXorl/t),  11.,  7S. 
Thnlaban.  Com-ert,  Mhammedanistn,  IL,  114, 
Thomas,  AposHe,  Madras  Pre^dency,  Il.,aa ;  Penia,  IT. 


Thompaon,  Rev.  A.  C.  Commerce  and  Missions,  L,  311  [ 

Miskoaary  cmferemxt,  II.,  103, 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Bowen,  Mission  Founded  by,  Suria,  IL, 

378  ;  Woman's  Work,  IL,  403. 
Thompson.  David,  Mla^onary,  Japan,  L,  492  ;  Fres.   Ch, 

(.Vcrlh),  II..  363. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Jamea,  Bible  Agent,  fl.  F.  B.  S.,  L,  SOB. 
Thompson,   James,*  Held    First    ProleBtant   Service   la 

Buenos  Ayive,  Melh.  EpH.  Ckmch  ifrorlk),  II.,  08. 
Tbompeon,  Dr.  J.  B.,  HlitBlonary,  Jtedteal  Mlssioni,  n., 

Thompson,  J.  M.  aiA  Wife,  Native  Hlssionarr  TeacheH. 

ptvi.Epii.  a.,  ir.s.A..ii.,m>. 

Thompson.  John  F.,  Missionary,  Mtth.    Epts.    Chtirc/i 

(North),  IL,  80. 
Thomson,  Travela  of,  Africa.  I.,  8. 
Thomson,  Rev.  E.  U.,  Translator.  Shanghai  Colloquial, 

II.,  327. 
Thomson,  Henrv  C,  Missionary,  Mixko.  n.,  97. 
Thomson,  R.,  Missionary,  Turihl,  II.,  433!>. 
Thomson,  W.  B.,  Missionary,  min.  Med.  Miss.  Soc.,  I., 


e.  Station,  A.  3.  M. 


■s.rs}.' 


Ishop  G,,  Translator,  ledandin  or  Sbrat 
ioiiary,  IKss.  Jfe(A,lL,401, 

ng  see  also  Appmdix  E. 


dbyGoo<^lc 


GBNHRAL    INDBX. 


Thi 


...  TnitiBlMor,  l.,SXt;  . 


-    Kvi. - 

■nbbn,  Tribe,  A/Tiea,  I.,  30. 

Hbet  It..  SDS  :  IJtlle,  Aw,  II.,  231. 

Tibeua  VerBian,  H.,  S94. 

TWdy,  W.  P„  Slble  J^jent,  B.  F.  B.  S..  I.,  200. 

Tidemsnd,  P.,  Translator,  Daaiah  MttUins.  I.,  335. 

mentoln.  Station,  CAina,  I.,  9ie,  See.  W7,  269,  STO,  271 ; 
Haa,  fT.  JV.,  I..  400 ;  i.  Jf.  «.,  I.,  BW ;  Macieiisii,  J. 
K.,U.,aJ_^fllaeal JUUt.,  II.,  5«:  Meth.  Xew  annex., 
lL,eS:  lli»min'8  ll'ont,  IL,  516;  Treaties  of,  Bridg- 
iiiaa,B.  C, II., 194;  Chituitl;  25S,  «B4  :  /"ormiwa.  I., 
STT;   Oiiium  in  CAina,  II.,  IM;   WUliamt^S.  )F.,n., 

Tieira  del  Fucgo,  II.,  304 ;  jtm/A  Ameriam  iRsa.  Soc., 

n.,  3M. 

Tfgranea  (Dikran),  AUy  of  C^niB,  Armeitla,  1.,  98. 

Titai.  Proviuc^  A^inaia,  1.,  i. 

"naro  Version,  11.,  SB. 

TtSlB,  Miver  r"ri(i,.  n.,  412. 

Till,  AKiett,  MiHfionorj,    Congo  Free    Stale,  I.,  319; 

S.LiM.IaH..l..3K. 
~ j.Afl-Ica,"   '- 


Tims,  Rev.  !l  W.,  TrMiBlator,  Blaci^oot  Version,  I.,  169. 

T  mnrLdeg,  Kaee,  Penia,  Il.,aiS. 

T  udBll.  J.,  HlesteniirT,  Km,  Jfeffe.,  II..  459. 

Tine  Ang,  Conyerc,  JfrCA.  mOe.  Ch,  (Sfotl/i),  II.,  rs. 

Tlniievelly,  District,  II..  SSS ;  ChurcA  Mia.  Soc.,  I.,  293. 

T  iind  Vertion,  II.,  SOB. 

Tlupn,  Saltan,  Jlutore.ll.,  1S6. 

Tlmova,  station.  3f.  S.  Ch.  (Xort/iy.  11.,  76. 

TinipnTannin,  Town,  Ce^rm.  W.  B.,  I.,  234. 

TltuEar  Btahops,  Saa.  Calh  Jfl«8.,  II..  296. 

Tnliacen,  Uw  of,  CAlno,  I.,  W4 ;  Jomn.  I.,  486. 

Tohiwo,  Island,  II.,  89S ;  JtOratiOHiliiiione,  II.,  141. 

Tocat,  Station.  Anmnia,  I.,  IM;    J/orfj/n,  Hsncy,  n., 

ST;  VaaLeiaifp,  H..I..n.,ita. 
Todd,  Hev.,  Miwionarj,  J/nrfa™.  II.,  24. 
Todd,  E.  8„  Mlwlonaty,  Meth.  Epie.  Church  {Norm,  II., 


Toko, 
ToEb 


District,  j^/Hfli. 


:  Stameai  Vsrskm.  11..  i 


TO;  Wet.Jttth 

Toiq^lai^.  Ifletrlct,  .^i 


Tonga,  T'lne,  X/H™,  1.,  18. 

Tonga  'yenrfon  iL,  8KT. 

Taiwarevs,  or  Penrhyn  Island,  II.,  897. 

Tcilkin  (Tonqoln),  Freoch  Colony.  II.,  397. 

Tonetsen,  tiang.  Lay  Hissionary,  MorrKio 


Taney,  Rev.  C.  C,  Translator,  Chemkee  Terilo'i,  1.,  S«. 

Tosk.  Dialect,  Albania.  I.,  Sfi. 

Toucoulenr,  Kaee.  Afrina,  I.,  2fl. 

Toulouse  Book  Society,  Ssfij/ims  Trael  Soc.,  H,,  278. 

TooDBoo,  Station.  A.  B.  M.   U.,  I.,  ti,  49  :  Burma,  I., 

»l ;  Xaum.  F.,  II.,  80. 
ToungthBs.  Tribe,  Burma,  I.,  220. 
Towers  of  Silence,  Zorv/atrianlim,  n.,  B37. 
Townlej-.  Hev.,  Miaeionary,  L.  3f.  S.,  I.,  561. 
Townseud.  Henry,  HlBsioIury,  CAurcA  Miss.  Soc.,  1.,  284  ; 

Abeokala,  I.,  3. 
Townsend.  J.,  Niselonai?.  Ch.  Ifflh.  Free  Ch.,  II..  428. 
Tovmsend,  Hev.  W.  J.,  Aellt.  Xew.  Connex.,  II.,  84. 
Toynbee  Hall,  Cllg  Miifiotig,  L.  29$. 
Toy,  Robert,  Missionary,  II.,  898. 
Twti,  Btebop,  Mietionary,  Magomero,  II.,  24;  SaahlU 

F8™*on,II.,ST0;  Unic.MiK.,n.,4i7. 
Tiacote,  Mr.,  Ttanslator.  Javaneie  Va-slon,!..  503. 
Tract  Societies,  .ilniH  icon  Tract  Sodets/,!., Si;  Japan, 


a,  Afrka,  I.,  J — 

Training  Schools,  Woman'!  Wortfiir  iromon,!!.,  48T. 
Tcajano,  Hev.,  Missionary,  Brcail,  I.,  1E9. 


C.T. 


8.  Slation,  ft«.  CT,  («m«),  II.,  357. 
Tokyo  (Tohio),    Station,  Japaii,   I.,   483-501 ; 

.VUi..  II.,  55;  jr.  E.   Ch.  INorthy,  l!.,r4  ;  I. ...  .  .. 

IXortA\  n„  asa ;  Sef.  (Dulch)  Ck..  II,.  809 ;  Womaa'i 

ri'ort.  II.,  491, 498,  502,  605, 511,  MG,  517 ;  T.  M.  a  A., 

II.,  B3S. 
Toltece,  Race,  Mexico,  11.,  92, 
Toniiin,  J.,  Translator,  II.,  397  ;    Madofrascar,  II.,  51 


ar.  Station,  Banish  MigfU»i),  I..  331 ;  Ji&enita, 


flrland,  ^/Hca,I.,21. 

RevlBlon  of  the  Bible, 
._..,  Doctrine  of,  Bvddhiani,  I.,  213;  Bind 
I  -.J/inai'tveh.  11.,  1S8  ;  Yeiideei,  U.,  BS7. 


__  Bible,  II.,  398,40a. 

Transmigrotion.  Doctrine  of,  Bvddhiani,  I.,  213;  Sinaa- 

■   Um,  I.,  121 ;  NutaiHyeh.  V    '"■ '  "—■-"-  "    •" 

Ttaneoilana.ite'gia,ll.,2a0. 

Transvaal,  II.,  407 ;  Africa,  I.,  19  ;  Eeriln  Miit.  Soc.,  1., 

157. 
Trappists,  MonBSteri  and  Nnnnety  of  MarlanhiU,  Zidua, 

Travancore,  State.  II.,  407 ;  (7.  if.  S.,  I.,  293  ;  i.  ilf.  S..\., 
see ;  SoiiTe  Slatea,  U.,  161 ;  Bingeltavbe,  W.  T..  II., 
S% ;  WoHUitt's  y/orh,  II.,  Bia 

Treaty  of  Adrlanople  H8a9),  Txirkea,  n.,  418. 

Treaty  of  London  I182n,  Tvrbey,  11.,  41& 

Treaty  ot  Nanking,  OAiso,  I., S3 ;  CA.  ifijs.  aa.,I.,a89. 

Treaty  of  T^a  lll5T},  I^nt)«,  II.,  419. 


Treaty  of  Faria  \XWt),Tv,Tktg,  u.,  us. 
Treaties  of  Tientsin,  BridgmaR,  K.  C.  I., 

253, M4;  fbrmoxi,  l„sf7;  Omm  ia  (7AJn<i,  II.,  194  ; 

Wmami,8.  ir.,n.,4T4. 
Treblzond,  Station,  Artneaia.  I.,  101. 
Tren^l,  Station,  Brtton  Evan.  iOea.,  I.,  198. . 
Trichln,    SCBTrichar. 

Trtchlnopoll,  Station,  Wmnan't  Wort,  IT.,  517. 
Tiictinr. Station,  Woman'i  Work,  U.,  52a 
TrienniaJ  CMnventioo,  A.  B.  M.V.,  I.,  44. 
TOmnrtl,  or  Wnlly,  Ondattm.  I.,  421. 
Triucomalie,  Townl  ClwAm,  L.  240. 
Trinidad,  Island,  II.,  ftO:   Prei.  Ch..  CanaOa,  U.,  S38; 

Un.  Pre>.   Ch.,  Scot.,  II„  4S9 ;  If,  Indies,  IL.  470  ; 

Waman't  Work.  B.,  514. 
Trinitarian  MbloBocIeW.n..  409;  B.  F.  B.  S..  I.,  197. 
Trinity  College,  OBton,  1 ,  848  -,  C.  AT.  S.,  I„  293. 
Trinpany,  ATV.,  lifiesionary.  Baptiiti.  Canada.  I..  130. 
Trlpitalra.  Bnddbist  Canon,  BaddAitta,  L,  209  ;  .Burma. 

Tripoli.  Country.  Africa.  I.- 81 :  Turtey,  U.,  412. 
Tripoli.  SWUon,  Woman')  Woi-t,  II.,  m. 
Trishna,  Buddhist  Doctrine.  Buddhism,  I,.  210. 
Tristan  d'Acnnha,  Island,  Africa,  1 ,31. 
Trowbridge,  T.  C,  IfUMlonary,  U.,  409  ;  Turkei/,  U.,  423a. 
Trplan,  Rev.,  Translator,  WmiOsA  Tersime,  II.,  450. 
Traalr,  Rbt.  J.,  SeatiiS',  Jlluloni  10,  II..  319. 
Tmber,  Canon,  Translator,  StoneniaK  Ttrsion,  II.,  M5. 


It  Chinese  Convert,  M 


Tsetse  Fly,  Afi'iei 

Tsln,  Original  Name,  CAEno.  I,.  246. 

Tslnan-fu,  Station,  China.  L.  346. 


I1.,2SB; 
Tsnn  Hua,  _..  .     ,  . 
Tsze.ue,  OraiulBon  of 


I,  Boliert,  II., 


m;  Pres.  ca.  (&), 


S|  Con/ucianltm,  I.,  314. 


Tugwell,  L,  S.,  Mlsriooary,  Sp.  ana  For.  Ch.  A 

Tukn'dh  Version,  11,410. 

Tulu  Version,  II ,  410. 

Tune  Cbo,  Station,  H'omnn'a  Hont.  II..496. 

Tongchau,  Slaiion,   CUna,  I.,  348,  268,  a«9 

(iSu«),Il..  252, 
Tung  Tn,  Name  of  China,  Mohommedantsm.  II., 
T,.„,    nt......    .1     ^^';  Africa,'    -     ' 


',  District,  II., 


509. 


;  Woman')  Wort, 
tion,  A.  B.  3t.  P:,  L,  50  ;  Woman's  Wort,  n., 
,  Race,   Airysslnia,   I..  2;   Armenia,  I.,  97; 


Turkey,  II., ' 


.^.^F."■' 


I.  412; 


- -, , ,  4!2;  Means  0. 

UommunicaUon.  413  ;  Social  Condition,  414  ;  Races, 
414 ;  Mohammedans,  414  ;  Christians,  415  ;  Idnguages, 
415 ;  Religions,  417 ;  Government.  417 ;  History 7418  ; 
Eastern  Qneellon,420 :  Mission  Work,  422;  Societies, 
422 ;  JeKs,  423 ;  Oriental  Churches,  423  ;  Mohammedans, 
493 ;  Special  Agencld*,  423a  :  AUChaeUine,J.,2;  B.  P. 
B.S.,I.,sai;  Commerce  and  Missions,  l.,av);  Dtrvith, 
I.,m;  JKiHciiJ  JHm..  II.,  54  ;  Period.  liC.n.,  315; 
Blaxe  Trade  and  Mss.,  II.,  341 ;  Ss/rUi,  U.,  S74; 
IfDtnaii'i  Wbrh,  IL,  482,  itlS. 

Torktah  MIsslooa'Ald  Society,  n„  431, 

TnrkisbPogseadons  in  the  Sahara,  Africa,!.,  30;  Albania. 
l.,36;flHiffoHo,I.,2I6;  I.aw  ProhlhillonB,  J(<(gHon  ((^ 
Mm.  to  Ootils.,  II,,  275  ;  Language,  Turiey,  II..  416. 

Turkish  Versions,  IL,  424,  4^  ;  Bliis,  I.  G.,  1,,  ITO; 
Pratt,  A.  T.,  II„  833  ;    Trans,  and  Sev.  <ifBiNe,  IL, 


Italica  indicate  general  article).    For  mia^n  si 


Gooi^lc 


aENBRAL  INDEX. 


'tt.  Jtel/t.  mat.  Soc.. .    .      .  _ 

Tarlan,  W.,  Ulasiooary,  II.,  420;  Wes.MetA.Xiai.Sbc..         Urmia.    See 

II.,  «9.  " "•- 

Tutulla,  Island,  II,.  436 ;  Samoa,  II.,  306. 
Tuwarlk.  Tribe,  arter.Bo«,  I.,ljl. 
l^reoons,  Japan.  I.,  499. 
Tyennan,  '    "'—' 


Tyndal,  \ 
Tjie,  SMtion,  H 


I,  Matter,  R.  C,  n.,  40 ;  ;SAunn<in,  J.  A., 
iLaneTiage. /ndia,  I.,  4)7;  0H«™,  II.,  802 ; 
.  ll.,'*il.' 

.  It  US. 


1,.  ChaTt^mat. 

t'sbegs7l(Bce,  AMhtol 
tJscup.  atatkm,  Jf-— 
tTsibepu,  Znln  C'hl 
Uiacamund.    See  i 


Uainda,  Coniiiry,  .,1/rtni,  I..  U;  CM.  S.,  I..  aST:  /Taii- 
viiMtm.  J.,  I.,  ««;  A'nuir.  J.  L.,  I..  63e :  Mackai/, 

A.  M.,  II..  a. 

tleoeo,  Dlmiia,4frtca,  !•■  l& 

T^K,  Station,  I^Hwn  »  Work,n.,5U. 

I^aini  Venioti.  II..  4«'. 

inijl,  SetOement,  TaHganj/ika.  II.,  881. 

TJleniB.  TuFtcev,  II.,  41  r. 

inalD  (Ulphilsa  or  ValSIa),  Apwlle  nf  tbe  Golh^.  Transla- 
tor, Oerman  Yertioii,  I.,  887 ;  Uiatorical  Gtoi,.  of  .«(«., 


Vnitalatual,  Elation.  Zulw.  II..  538,  539 
Umliizl.  SUCion,  Zului,  II..  538.  5,3a,  5 
Umpande.  Zolu  C'biet.  Aiafu  Race,  I. 
VmaDndnd,  Station,  Zujvt,  II.,  540. 
Umi-otl.  Station,  Zu/w,  II.,  NO, 
TJnizlla<B  Khigdom,  or  Oualutd,  Africa.  I., 
al,  cEof,  Zr-'—  "    "" 


L'nulliluul,  Cfilof,  Zulw,  II.,  sag. 
TInuiimlM,StMlon,irofn(M>K'ont.lI.,4»;  ZuIu>,IL, 
„ .  ^_..    ,..„, V,  aan.  iurt.  <7A.,  I.,  861. 


tjnangst.  Rev.,  Uiitiaoarv,  Bias.  Luii 

rndBbnlro^ZnlD  Chief.  Santa  Baa.  I 

'Underbill,  S.  B.,  Mtutonarg  CUamneet.  11.,  105. 
Underwood,  Rev.  H.  0..  Tnnelalor,  £i»va.  I.,  i35. 
Undine,  Sblp  of  Blahop  SelwTn,  JKian.  JOai.,  U.,  5S. 
Undlniznln,  Zulu  Chief.  Baafa  Race.  I.,  1^ 
....... *'ijeE™ngellqtie9deFrenee,SBon.  roflf.Sw; 


Uuion  {Onlted)  Ch.  of  Christ  In  Japan,  Japan, 
^Prea.  Ch.  lA'ortli).  iL.  W&;_J!e/.  ip.i_C%..JI..S 


a.  Ch.  IA'w«),  II„  258  ;  Se/^  (fl.)J7t,,^ 
Unitarian  MlBBlon,  Japan.  I.,  i 


18  Fratmm.  Moravii 


nn.  iromnn's  iroi*,  II..  S16. 

nd.  II..  44S  :  Lograty  lalanda.  L,  673. 

Ion,  CkmrhMfi.  ^.,  I..  388. 


:.  Dr.  C.  S.,  Miwion 


r,  -1?™,  I.,  33 ;  Medical 
:.qfJliik.U.,40j. 


I'a1]iaralsa,  Station,  C/im,  I,,  2; 

Val|iaTnlK)  Bible  tSocletT,  B.  F. 
'       '-'"-  "— '    '-minftis,  jtfoAi 


«..  I„  sot. 
iriry.  Prof ,  Armlnli      ""  '  .     .        - 

-...  Lake  DlMrlM,  Am ,  ^ 

an.  Slatioii,  K'ontoN'*  Work,  U.,  4IR. 
MidBrlienip.  J.  T.,  M1ii»lou«ry,  "'  "" 
Ma-iagatca'-,  II.,  f      "  " 


l.'iftiw;',^ 


B  jifiijiom,  II-,  189. 

United  Brethnm  in  Clirisl.  II..  «7. 

rnlted  ChrleUan  College  In  Madras,  Pre/.  {Fre^  Ci 

Scvtbrnd,  II.,  240. 
United  Domeith:  MIh.  Soc„  U.  S.  A..  It..  440. 
United  UethodlM  Free  Chnrchee,  Foreign  Mioclons 

4% 439;  ClUna,  I..Sn. 
United  Orleinal  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  Sonth  ] 

Hiwion.ll..  43». 
United  Preebj'terlan  Chun 

India,  431 ; 

Uniled'presl^terian  Chnrch.  Board  of  Foreign  MIseionB, 
H„  431-M ;  Hietnrj.  431 ;  India,  4Sa  ;  Egypt,  43a 

United  Slatea  of  America,  II,,  43M7 :  Work  for  Native 
Population.  434 ;  for  loimlgranls,  43,% ;  American  Bap- 
tist Home  MissionaiT  Soc..  4* ;  PrIBbyt.  Church  (North), 
438  ;  Prowatant  Epiecopal  Church,  489 ;  American  Home 
MiBBlonari  9oc,  (Congregational\  440 :  Methodiet  Epls- 
copal  Church  (North),  4^  :  nietbadiat  EpiBcopal  Church 
(Sonth).  443  ;  MisaionB  to  Chinese,  4*4  ;  Brown.  S.  R..  I„ 
207;  eWo  Aw  J(a«.I.,S18;«'0TOa,I.,534i  WAitmaa. 

United  SlMea  Alliance.  Meeting  of  at  Washington,  Ecan- 

gtlicalAmarMH,l.,Beit. 
United  glatea  Cbrletlan  CotnmiBBlon,  Touag  Men't  ChrUt. 

UnlteTstalee  of  Colomhto.  Prea.  Ch.  (yorti).  II.,  84fl. 

UnlvenalM  General  Convention,  n..  44T. 

Cniveiritiei-  UiHion  in  Independent  Sikkim,  Fret.  Ch. 

(Silat.)  Scot.,  n.,  W». 
Univerdties'  MiBsion  to  Central  Africa,  IL,  447  ;  Living- 

tUmi,  D.,\.fSXi. 
UnlverallT  of  Pnunic,  Bohemia.  I..  172. 
Unbh  Ehan,  P^a,  II.,  220. 
UntnmJamMIl,  sSion.  Nm-way.  II.,  185. 
Uiwamezi  (U^amwesl),  Country,  Africa,  I.,  S3;  Qogo 

Unyoro.  llake  Region.  Afriea,  1.,  14. 
Upadans,  Buddhist  Doctrine,  BaailKitm.l.t^O. 
UmniBhada,  Earlleet  Sonrcei  of  Hindu  Philosophy,  .^n- 

Upoln,Ieluid,  n,.477-,  ^amno,  IT,  308. 

Itaiict  indicate  general  articles.     For  j, 


Tan  derSlelL  SimoH,  Goi-emor  of  Cape  colony,  Coniincrce 

ami  Misaoaa.  I..  809. 
Van  der  Tunk,  II.  N.,  Transistor,  Balta  Vefima.  !.,  143. 
VanDyck.C.V.  A.,  lUfsionary,  Arabic  Feriion,  I.,  Wj 

Mohainme'lamiHi,  11.,  134 ;  SinUA.  £71,  II..  345  ;  «jirfn, 

JI.,377:  Trout,  aiui  Ree.  ijf  BUii,  II.,  400;  Turkey, 

II.,  423ft. 
Van  Dvke.  Revy^  Transistor,  Siamere  Vtralon,  11,,  338. 
Van  Eck,  Rev.  R.,  Translalor,  Ball>ien  ttniint,  I,,  119. 
Vail  Ess,  Leander,  Translator,  B.  F.  B.  S.,  1.,  IIW. 
'\'an  Lennep,  II.  J.,  lIleBlDiiarr.  II.,  450. 
Van  Uesvelt,  J.,  Ti^nBlator,  Aul^  VerHim,  I.,  318. 
Van  Sleiu,  Rev..  JllBBlonarj-.  .1.  B.  H.  I'..  L,  60. 
Vaiwrden,  E„  MiBsionnrv,  SraHl.  L.  180. 


Varuna,  or  Piimsha,  IRiKluiim.  I..  418. 

Vafto  fle  Gama,  IHscoieret,  Afriea,  I.,  7;  Soman  Catlio- 

He  MUttoai,  U,,S88. 
VttudoiB  Version,  11,430. 
Vavnu.  Island,  Destmction  of  Idols  and  Temples,  Wealey- 

an  Mrlh.  .«lai.  SOe  ,  II„  406. 
Vcdns,  Buildkiam,  I.,  !W7 ;  mndulam.  I.,  418 ;  Panjab, 

II..  2113. 
Vedic  ItitCB,  Panjai,  II.,  Sfi2. 
Vel  Tribe,  Discovery  ill,  CTtHrch  Mie«.  f!ix.,  I.,  28-3. 
Yeiliir  (Vellore),  Station,  Banteh  Miaaioua.  I.,  333 ;  Wom- 

on'a  irorj:,  11.,  SIB. 
Veoahle  H.  J.,  Missionary.  Zulus,  11.,  B38, 


Vernon,  Lemj  M.,  Missionary,  Melh.  Epia.Ch'ureh{!forth), 

TerBlons  and  Translations  Circalaled,  Am.  BiUe  3oc.,  I., 

VeyMlssion,  Baptists.  Colored,  1.,  133. 

Viceroy's  Hospital,  OM«a.  I.,  !»7. 

Victoria,  Station,  Afriea,  1„  94. 

Victoria  Njania.  Lake,  Africa.  1^14. 

Viaal,  Bishop  O.  E.,  MiBBionary,  ChBnAMlai.Soc.'L.^a. 

Vieda,  Town,  Fiji  Kwjlon.  I.,  370. 

Vlllegagnon,  French  Nava!  Ofllcer,  BraOi,  I.,  187. 

Vlllegagnon.  Island,  BratU,!.,  187. 

VhiCon.  J.  H.,  Missionary,  Q.,  4S1. 

Vlieinlsl.,  )r«(/ndtM.  11.,  470. 

Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  Hlnd-aiam,  I.,  421. 

limtm  ataiioni  tee  alto  Appendix  E,  /-->  ■ 

L.oo<^lc 


TIziigBpatam' station,  Bay,  ^.  8.,  i.,SSa;  L.  M.  S..I., 

BBS ;  W&num-t  Work.  II..  BH, 
TlBdimir,  Prince,  Christianity  Introducea  by,  Rvalia,  II., 

Volkner,  Hev.,  Mieaionarj.  BurbHroua  Muider  of,  CkuTth 


.  .  a  Koflenlirinck-Aseheraden.  Baron  and  Baroness,  Lfp- 

ert,  Jfomrion  JfisiionJ  lo,  I.,  543. 
"Von  Maerlnnil,  Jacob,  TroiiBbitor,  Flanith  Fsision,  L, 

STt. 
Yon  Tardy,  Dr.,  Editor,  Bohemian  r«r»i<m,  I.,  173. 
Voodoo  Superstition,  NtOTO  Bace.  II.,  IM. 
Tugu,  Homan  Catholic  MiBBion  Dismamlcd,  Afrlai,  1.,  18. 
■VuTgite,  La'm  V'r«vm.  1.,  Ma  ;  TTnnt.  and  Eer.ofBOle, 


■Waddel,  Hope,  Miaekmatj,  V.  P.  Ch..  Scitl,.U.,  489. 
Wade,  J.,  TnuMlatflT,  II.,  4S3;  A.H.M.  C,  I.,  48;  Ka- 

Wflde,  Bev,  f.   k,  TranBlator,  Ouhmirl  or  Sashmiri 

Veriim,  I.,  a3(l. 
WagandB  or  Bagando,  Tribe,  Africa.  I.,  14  ;  £antu  Bace, 

Wagenniiiker'e  Valley,  Paris  Ei-an.  &x..  Il„  208. 
WaGsbeeB,  Sect^  Araliia,  L,  91  ;   .Vo/iammeaaniem,  II., 

ISI. 
'A'ahl,  S.,  Mleeionary,  Art/tbisliop'i  3IUtian,  I.,  03. 
Wahumu,  Race,  Afiiixi,  I.,  U. 
Wi^luko,  StiKlou,  AlexanOer.  U.  P.,  I.,  40. 
WbIrim,  SUUion,  Arfilufn.i).,  I.,118. 
■ffsloli.  Station,  Ho.wall  lalaiuls,  AlfJ^aiiUr.  W.  P..  I„  40, 
"Wukamba,  Tribe,  Afriea.  I.,  15  ;  Bantu  Bate,  I.,  131, 
^V■ketlDId,    T.,    Uaaionarv,    Oatta  Terftone,    1.,   aSt ; 

A'lnCta  or  Aylto  yeriton,  I.,  JB7 ;  Tji.  Jfti*.  frffl  Ch., 

II.,  438. 
WakoDde.  Tribe,  Bantu  Bace,  L,  121. 
'Wttlmngu,  Rnlcn  In  Uganda,  Africa,  I.,  14. 
'WakH'^  Trilw,  1.,  IS. 
WaldwB&n  Evangelical  Ch.  ot  lb)!;,  i7i'a>i.  CoTil.  Soc.,1., 


ih  Bay,  Station,  Afiiea,  L.  SI ;  . 


Walker,  A.,  Misrionary,  II..  4S3. 
Walker,  Rev.  V/.,  TiuDBliUor,  ,Va 
■  11,11.,  IBO. 


Wolkun,  A.  C,  MixB 
M'aUis,  James,  Missis 
Wsnlka  (Waiiylks),  1 

Waniiidi.Tribe,  ,l/Hca,I.,  ) 
Wan.gbow-Keaou    <BridRC 


Tfl  Peqlt6na,  T., 


be,  Africa,  I.,  15 ;  Baiil 


I    Thousand    Ages), 


Wanjiwo,  Tribe.  Banlu  Baee.  L,  131 . 

'WarahauJ^,  Cwltal  ol  Karago'e,  J/Wra,  I.,  15. 

"  War  Cry,'"  Sahatton  Army,  It.,  SB. 

Ward,  0.  B.,  MIsBionar]'.  Tdugu  MeOon.  U.,  391. 

Ward,  Ernest:  F.,  Ulseiaiiary,  Ward  I'aith  J/istjun 


ivani,  Jiirnesc  x. 
India,  U.,  453. 

Ward  Faith  Wwlon  In  India,  II.,  4S3. 

Ward,    Frederick,    Organisation    of  "  Ever-Vlctorioua 

Annj,"  Clkina,  I.,  B58. 
Ward,  Jy  Mieiilonuy,  PrimiHn  ilelh.  mm.  Sec.,  U.,  369. 
Waid,W.,  HigBlonarT,ll.,4S3;  Assam  Version,  I.,  Ill; 

Sindi  VersU)a.l.,m. 
Wanliaw,  De  Lucy,  Missionary,  flrnrff.  I.,  189. 
Wardner,  N..  Missionary,  dhlna,  I.,  MB. 
Warm  Bath  (Warmhadj,  Station,  AO/recht,  Chr.,  I.,  39  ; 

L.  M.  S..  I.  SOT. 
Wsrreu,  B,,  Miuionary,  II.,  453. 
Warrenner,  Hev.,  Hlssionaiy,  Coke,  T.,  Lt.D.,  I.,  300  ; 

Wtt.  mth.  Met.  Soc.,  II.,  45T. 
Tribe,  Afriea,  L,  IB. 
h,  Indian  Convert,  JToraxtan  Xledaue,  IL,  134. 


Watson,  James,  Mlsdonary.  U.  P.  Ch.,  Scot..  It.,  'i 
Wateon,  John,  Missionary,  Prim.  Meth.  Miie.  S 

Watt,  Miee,' Mil's 


onary,  AjiilraUa,  I.,  US. 
,..narv.  Braal,  1.,  186. 
,  Mlssionfliy.  Kwamera,  I., 
and,  II..  174  ;  Tamia  VeTfion,  II.,  883. 


'?&■ 


iSrth),  11.,  ri. 

- Tribe,  Africa,  I.,  1 

nee,  Missionary,  Bi 


)   Ch.  af  ScoOmd,  U., 


.erslon.!! 

Webb,  E..  MlBSlonatv,  Mveic  and  Mietione,  11.,  154. 
Week  of  Prayer,  Snggestion  of,  Ecangtiieal  AlHaiue,  I.. 

3«2 ;  Obsen'sSon  of,  Y.  M.  V.  A.,  if,  631. 
Weeks,  BiBhop  ot  Sierra  Leooe,  ChMrek  Jfis«.  Soc.,  I.,  B8S. 
Weigel,  Bev.  G.  H.,  Translator,   C'anareae  or  Karnaia 

r&siin,l.,a32. 
Weiehe,  Rev.,  Translator.  iWI'eMiOB.  1 ,  30e. 
WeriIln(W^Uien),  Station,  CAina,  I.,368. 
Welhiii-tu,  Station,  CAlna.  I.,  270. 
Weiniand,  William  H.,  MlBSionary,  Hlorainan  Mseioni, 

II.,  144. 
Weir,  E..  Mieelonary,  Cmnb.  Pres.  Ch.,  I.,  338. 
Wrismsnn,  Travels  of,  Afriea.  L,  T. 
Weiz,  Rev.  8.,  Translator,  EtHmO  Vtnion,  I.,  353. 
Welle,  Biter,  Afriea,  L,  K. 
Wellington,  Station,  AiitfraUa,  I.,  118. 
Wellington,  Btntlon,  Chuivk  MHa.  Soe.,J.,  B84. 
Wellington,  Station,  Parle  Bran.  SocIL,  308. 
WebhNewTe«t.,3..F.£.S..I.,19ll.     . 
Weleh  pmbyterianB  or  Caldntetic  Methodbls,  11.,  4^ 
Welsh  Verrion,n.,  455. 
Welton,  W.,  Missions^.   China,  I.,  389;    C.  X.  S.,l., 

SSI ;  yiaaUnB  CoB.  Tlrdoit,  I.,  37S. 
Wenchow  (Wenchan),  Station,  VMva,  I.,  3T0. 
Wen.chau  Colloqnlal  Version,  II.,  4M. 
Wend  Tribe.  Koordielail.  L,  631. 
Weirffah  Versions,,  11.,  455. 
Wenger,  Dr..  Tniuriator,  CCdeuita,  1.,  338 ;  Saneh-il  Ver- 

Wen.ll  (B'ook  Lanenage),  II.,  4B6 :  China,  I.,  858. 
Tsiimri^inffe  Version,!.,  376 iJfal. Bib. Soc. of 


300 ;  Wei.  IfelA.  Mine. 


Scot.,  11.,  ivj. 

Weeley,  John,  Coke,  T.,  LL.D.,  I. 
Soc.,  a...  &i. 

Wesley  Collejie,  Clssto»,  I,,  842. 

,.-... "-\.Mto.8oc..U..4..  ._  , 

f  Work,  457 :  MieslonE, 

la,  ■09  :  Hondnraa,  459  :  Africa,  459  ;  Aus 

_  ,  S<fx  ZeaUud,  463  ;  Friendly  Islands,  403  , 

Samoa.  4^ ;  Fill  Islands,  406  ;  New  Britain,  4«3 ;  India, 
46T :  China,  467  ;  China,  1..  SHO  :  Z«i«>,  U.,  548. 

Wessels,  P.  W.  B.,  Mle«onary  See.-Day  Ad,  Por.  Mta. 
Soc..  1I„  835. 

West,  H,  8.,  M.D.,  MiMlonary,    H.,46a;   Mediad   Mit- 


Weet  Indl; 

I.,  88. 
West  Indies,  n.,  438-71 


»rj.^-  B-  C.  F.  t[.,l.,V, 

... lymga  rerrfora.  I1,.S97. 

,  Islands  of,  AfTica.  1.,  38  ;  UnheaUhtnhiesi 

.  Wes.  Melh.  mcs.  Soe.,-n..,i«i. 

Missions,  Committee  tor.  Am.  Mies.  Assoc.. 


tish  West  Indies,  409  ;  Dan. 

Soc.!  1-'.  ^VX  F.'b'O^, 

.-, ,_.,  .Ji. 

angelioJ  Society,  Am.  Kiss.  Anoe.,  I.,  88. 

irennees,  Trihe.  Arakan.  I..  M. 

'estriip,  J. D. .Mission 


Dutcli  470 ;  Frei 
Ntgro  Baee, 


Wetiel,  Eev.  i.  p.,  Traoelait 

839. 
Whately.Marr  L.,Mi 


Sinhaiese  Yasiim,  II., 


Wasbbum.  George,  Uissloiuiry,  ConalantiTmile,  L,  S33 ; 

Turkey,  II.,  438a. 
Washburn,  O.  T.,  Miesionary,  Mmic  and  JOsiione,  H, 


Cairo,  1.,  338  ;  Woman's  Work.  ll.,m. 
Wheeler,  C.  H,,HIS9iouary,  Turkey,  11.,  *!aa. 
Wheeloch,  Rev.,  Am.  Bap.  Mies.  Unbm.  I.,  BO. 
Wheelock,  Rev.  E.,  School  Eetabllehcd  by.  Indian 


Wheelwright,  L  W.,  Bible  Agent,  A.  B.S„  L,  08. 
Wherry,  S.  M.,  Mieeionary,  Punjab,  n.,  388. 
Whipple,  Bev.  W.  L.,  Bible  Agent,  A.  B.  S.,  I.,  85. 
White,  Dr.  Maria,  Mtulonary,  Woman'i  mine,n.,GDe. 
White,  W.  J.,  Mlaaionary,  Jiwan.  1.,  498. 
Wlitteley,  John,  Mieeionary,  New  Zealaad,  IL,  113,  ITS. 
Whiting,  G.  B.,  Missionary.  n.,4n. 
Whitman,  H.,  MlseloiuiTy,  II..  4TS ;  Indtans,  I.,  4S1. 
Whitney,  Anna  L.,  JAnHoa^  Jfjjftona.  n.,  U. 
Whitney,  F.  T.,  Missionary,  Micronesia.  II.,  100. 
Whitney,  J.  F.,  HlBeianary,  Ebon  Version,  I.,  3BD. 
Whitney,  8.,  Missionary,  fi.,  4J1. 
Italics  indicate  general  aTticlet.    For  mUsion  ttatirms  Bee  al»o  Appendix  K, 

Goot^lc 


Walerhooee,  Bev.  Joeeph,  Translator,  Sottana  VersUm, 

II.,  397. 
Waterloo,  Station,  Chnrck  Miss.  £M.,I.,3S4. 
Wathtm,  District,  II.,  451 ;  UeOlcal  MieHons,  II.,  64. 

'  '"  B^Ber^B.  A., Translator,  Chipemaj/an  Version,!., 


OEIMIIRAI.    nTDBZ. 


Wlijaah  (Glehwfh,  Fida,  Hevedeh,  UWa,  Jada),  Town, 

ilaAonKv.  I.,  saa. 
Wiberg,  Rev.  A..  Am.  Bnp.  JTu",  rTi.iwi,  I.,  X. 
Wiclif,  John,  Translawr, Enj/wA  ler-tO",  I.,  85T. 
Widmsnetudt,  A.,  TranBlalor,  Hyilac  Tersiou,  11..  ST9. 
Wledemsnu,  Prof.,  Tranalator,  Lin  or  Lima  VerOoa,  J., 

Wilder,  H.  A.,  Mlesioiurv,  II..  4:3. 
WQder,  Q.  A.,  MlaBionarj,  Zitm.  n. 
Wilder,  R.O.,  UitalonuT.  11.,  4Te: 

7S  :  Pres.  Ok.  IStortA],  II.,  SM. 
Wllej,  Bishop.  JHW*.  iJ/if*,    Ch.  (JfiwT*). 


WUhxe,  Jobn,  MMooary,  Prea.  C 


:.  B.  C.  F.  H;  I., 
Vnaada,  IL, 


Wlllen 


^,  Miwionary,  jr< 


,  J<ic»,  I.,  510. 

ii.SBc.i.sia. 

h.Epie.  ChuTCk{Xorm,TL, 


Villl&iiis,  Mr..  Mle^onac;,  Iiidiang.  I..  457. 
Wlill»iiH,Hev.,Tran9laIor.  Ititori  rfriion,  II.,  33, 
Wllllsms,  C.  M  .  Appointed  Bishop  of  Japan,  Prof.  Epie, 

Ch.,  U.S.A..  U..560. 
Wllllama,  George,  roaag  .Vea'a  Chritl.  Aiaoc.,  II..  630. 

""■" J.,  MiMionarj,  n„  4ra  :    Otmmtrn  ana  JHa- 

'     ■'  1..  I..  581 ;  .Yew  Htbridfi  Jfim., 

Tsiw,  a..  260. 


ton^i., aiw  ;  L."'v7s.. , 

■    — ;  Barotoaga  FeTtion,i 


bm.  li„  la  ;  JIutic  ai 
LHeratiini.U.,Sat. 

WillUiDB,  W.  F.,  Mission 


Wilson,  A.  G..  »  D, 
Wilson,  G.  T.,  Mlniooai? 
Wll«on,J,.  Traneiaiot.  I 


i3:  PeHixlKHl 
II.,  474;  A.  B.  C.F.M., 
,  475  ;  r,  P,  Ch.  Smt.,  U., 

II.,  4TS';  Dakofa  Terrton, 


I,  zuiif.  n..  issfl. 

'  JHsa.&w..  I..SS7. 
latlito-Ai-abU  t'erHon, 
;  Pitt.    Ch.,  8eor.,  II., 


»n,4,,   iriuiBiumr. 
SIS  ;  Judao-I^nia, 

wS;  r./-.  Ch..Scot 

WllBon,  J.  L.,  Trannlauw,  II.,  47B  ;  .4.  B.  C.  F.   .V..  I., 

79;  Commerct  awl  .IftM.L.  810;  l^mrutice   Vfreiofl, 

II.,  150  ;  Prti.  Ch.  iSo«m.  II.,  857. 
Wilson  Miseionary  College  In  Bombay,  Pru.  Frte  Ch.  of 

acotlaad,ll.,3¥>. 
Wiltshire,  T„  MlBBinuarj,  Church  Mia.  3oc..  I..  283. 
Wliomer,  Rev..  Bible  Agent,  B.  F.  B.  3.,  1,,  200. 
Windward  Isl..  IVeil  Indlet.  II  ,  470. 
Wlnfrid,  Catholic  MlBBionarj.  .Vedtcecal  .VltHom,  II., «. 
Winnes,  Rev.,  Translalor,/?ai*o   Colloquial   Ciraion,  L, 

Wins'lo*.  Harriet  L.,  Mlasionarj,  II.,  478, 

Winelow,  Mlion,  MiBBlomtry,  II.,  47B  ;  A.  B.   V.  F.  it., 

"  WilDess,  The  Bombay,"  Perindical  Lilemlure,  U.,  218. 


eoual  Chiirch,  South.  490 .  Methodist  Proteelant  Chnrch, 
SDO  ;  Africnn  Methodist  Eplscoml  Church,  500  ;  ITeBbr- 
terian  Chureh  (North),  UO ;  Ri^omied  (Dnlchl  Church, 
1  Pmbyleriiiu  chuicb,  Sta;  IJPltea 

tS'chSiK'lli.  .   , , , 

Seienlh-Day  Baptist  Church,  BID  i  FrotiHtant  BpiscapBl 
Cburch.  GIO;  Beformcd  EpIscopBl  Church,  511 ;  United 
Brethren  in  C^hrtat,  Nl ;  Luthenui  Chnrch,  BU ;  Svaa- 
eelkal  AwoelaUon,  BIS;  Canada  Preebjletian  Church, 
BIS ;  Baptist  Chnrch.  514  j  CnngregatlonBl  Chnrch.  BIS  ; 
Church  of  England.  BIB ;  Great  Britain,  Coral  MIhIoii- 
ary  Hwailne  and  Fnnd,  51S  ;  Weslejan  Methodist  518  ; 
Ladies  Asane.  tor  the  Ptotnotlon  of  Female  Education 
In  tlieEuCiS.  P.  O.).  517;  Baptist  Uise.  Moc. sir;  Lon- 
don MiB.  8oc.,  518 ;  Frlcnda'  Com.  for  Work  In  Franca, 
519 :  Pmtiyterlan  Church  in  England,  E19 :  Chnrch  of 
England.  Zenana  Missionary  Society  (C.  M.  8-1.  519: 
Church  of  SeoCland  (Established).  520 ;  Free  Chnrch  of 
Scotland.  B«l ;  Scottish  Epiwoinl  Church,  Bffi  :  United 


hnrcV  of 


.1   of  Sfotlaiid,    sas;  Prestyterian 

Ireland.  S« ;   (Jermany.  Berlin    Woman-B 
~ 8  Mission 


Wong-Kin  Talk,  Sallve  Preacher,  Cktavh  Win.  Hoc.. 

aeo 

Wood.  Geo.  W.,  Hisslonan-,  Tvrtta,  IL.  423t. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Tmuslaior.  yorAa  Vertio'i.  II„  5S9. 


Woreesfer.  S,  A.,  Tranislutor,  11.,  523:  C/ienkte  reri 

Woimiorilsen.  Frans.  Translator,  DaaitA  Mvsiimn.  I., 

Wolyak  Version.  Ji.,  5^. 

Wrsy.  John,  Missionary.  IL,  541. 

Wright,  Alfred,  Mlwionarj-,  11.,  524 ;  Chodiof  TtrOoi 

W^hl,  Asher.  Missionary,  IL,  SU  ;  Semca  Veriion. 

Wright,  Anslin  H  .  Mixsionary,  IL.  B24. 
Wright,  W,.  Translator.  K/hiopic  lerrion.  I,.  SGI. 
WiiclianB-fu,  Station,  VhiHii.  I.,«9,aiO.aw.2;0;  i.  Jl 

I..  5(17  ;  Pnn.  EiAi.  Chnivh.  U  .  2(11 ;  H'ooMin>  II 

II..  MO. 
Wuhu,  Htalion,  China,  I.,  »» ;  For.  Chris.  Hiee.  Soc 

Wu'lfl  Rev..  Missionary.  Ba'U  .Va:  Sac..  I.,  140. 
Wumo  or  Solioio.  Kinedoni.  Africa,  1.,  3n. 
WyrkoS,  Dr.  Lydia  J.,  Mlasiouair,  ^taicalMislnm, 

53. 
Wynkoop,  Mr.  8.  H..  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  I.,  79. 


WofihB,  SUtlon  A.  B.  M.  U..  L.  BO. 

Wolfe,  J.  B  .  Mlsfflonary,  Chvrch  Mil.  Soc.,  I., 

WollI,  C.  H.  H.,  Mlasionarj,  Japan.  I.,  492, 

WolH.  Frank,  MlMionary,  Miravian  .KUiHrnt,  1 

Wolff.  Joseph,   Missionary,  II.,  478  ;    Pfrala.  II..  2a! : 

Schmller.  W.  G.,  U.,  SIS  ;  Sgriae  .ttodera  or  Chaldais 

Peffion,  II  ,  379, 
Wolofs,  Race.  Africa,  L.  29. 
Wolof  Vemlon,  Sfocjr«j-»  I-land.  II.,  1. 
Wolseley,  Lord,  Expedition  for  Relief  of  Gordon,  SouijaR, 

f,  BuiIdAiiwi,  I,,ai3;  ajnci,  1..281,a6a; 


i,  rufJ»v,lL,  415. 


Woman's  Work  for 
toiT,  479  ;  Oroani 

goyed.  4H0 ;  Incoi 
1  ;    Children's 


iBociation, /ji(iian(,^mfriciin, 

n,  IL.  479-523;  General  Hia- 
:  jtT  HoHE,  479 ;  Terras  Em- 
:  Literature,  481 ;   MeetinRs, 

Snarduig    Schools.  483;   Day 

IS  Pre^ 

TIOOV     U)      lOQl.    4»;      INDEPENDENT     aOCJETlES,    A^\ 

Woman's  Union  MiHionary  Society,  489 ;  Canadian 
Womsn>  Board,  «0;  Society  for  Promoting  Female 
Education  In  the  East,  491 :  Indian  Female  Hormal 
School  and  InstmctJon  Society,  491 ;  Britiah  Syrian 
Ulsslon  Schools  and  Bible  Work.  492;  "Net"  Col- 
lections, 49S:   Helping    Hands  Absoc,,  498;  Tabeetha 


Xosa.    See  Zulu. 


__jgan  (Yaghan)  Version.  II.,  Sa. 

Vamato.  Supreme  Right.  Japan,  I.,  4B7. 

Yang,  Dr.,  Saclve  Mfisloparj,  Mediail  lUtaion»,  11-  fll. 

Yangcbau,  Station.  t%ina  Inland  mi^m,  L,  273. 

Yangtze-Kluig^ Biver,  aaHa,I.,il47. 

Yao  Version,  II.,  BtB. 

Yap.  Island.  VaroUne  Iilandt.  L,  235. 

Yate,  Rev,,  Translator   Uaort  Vti-Hon,  II.,  38. 

Yate^  l)r.  Holt,  »^.  Prti.  ((Sw.)  (MmrA,  II..27a. 

Yates,  Wm.,  Missionary,  II..  525;  Bengali   VertUm.  1., 

151 ;  Calcutta,  1 .  2S8 :  Samkrit  F«7«i<W,  1!.,  810. 
Yavanas,  Race,  Orifga,  IL,  202. 
Yaild,  Caliph.  Mohamtmdaaism,  II„  123. 
Yedo.    See  Tokyo. 
Yellow  River  (Uwang  Ho),  Floods  Caased  by,  China,  I- 

Yemen,  District,  AraWo,  L,  89. 

Yenng  Kong.  Station.  China,  I..  208. 

Yesd,  City.  Pergia,  II.,  218. 

Yezldees.  Sect.  II.,  B26-S8;  Origin.  526;  Number  and 
Language,  526  ;  General  CharacterlBtics,  620  ;  Civil  Or. 
gsnfialion,  528  ;  Religious  System,  620  ;  Forms  of  Woi- 
ship,  528 :  Mission  Work,  KS  ;  Ttir/tfy.  II.,  416. 

Yezo,  Island,  Church  Jfifs.  Soc.,  I.,  200  ;  Japan,  L,  488- 


1  glationt  tee  also  Appendix 


,,Goo<^lc 


'■  Yiii  King"  ("'Book  of  CBfliime")i  Rw/tefaBinn,  I..  814. 

Yokotuma.  SUtinn.  A.B.ITU.,  I..  M ;  BtmcH,  N.,  I., 
300 ;  Japan,  I.,  4fa-K\ :  M/l/i.  BAi.  Ch.  dVorlh),  II., 
T4  :  Tokyo,  II.,  397 ;  Woman's  ^rk,  11.,  490,  MO.  WS, 

Yonero.  SUtlon,  Ch.  MUi.  Soc.,  I,.  SSi. 

YorE,  Conrsrence  of.  a.d.  «S4,  Jfcdiiei.  mssbxit,  n.,  4e. 

YOTubii, Kingdom,  J*«it»(o.l., 3 ;4/>toi,l.,B7;  C.M.3., 

I.,  »1  :  iffipro  ffn«,  II.,  168. 
TonibaVei^,n.,5a9. 

Young,  Rev.  C.  G,,  Turtlth  Jfljrions'  Aid  Soc..  IT,,  434. 
Young,  Junes,  HiBaionary,  Prta.  VAmvk  of  Bagland,  II,, 

337. 
Young  Msn'a  As'oclstlon  In  Aid  ot  the  Bsptiet  Miasionary 

Sociely,  1I„  as. 
Toung  Men's  Chrlatian  AaftoclatLon,  H..  529-34  :  HialorT. 

539 ;  Ooveminenl,  530 ;  OrgBnizsUon,  S31  ; 

- -      -       ■    (ooliliona,  583. 


Miaslonarr,  Batle  Xiet.  8oe.,  1 

.A.B.M.  P.,  I.,  47. 

I  of  tbe  Koran  Collected  by, 

I'lealonuy,  IL,  535i  Xoravian Mit>.,lL, 


479-52*. 

lendAyeata,  Sacred  Boota  of.  ZoroaiManUni,  IL,  536. 
^-■-iba.  CouittiT,  Africa,  I.,  13. 

otinua.  Baron  J.,  B<^l.sniaii  Vtralon,  I 


of      Zluiafaian.  l^oe. 


Yoane  Uen'a  Foreign  i 
Young   Women's   Cbti 

emit.  Amc.,  11.,  sa 


I    Aaeocbtion,    Toung   Men'i 


e,  Mtlla  £■ 


Ua.  U.,  i 


Zluiafaian.  Language  and  Trili 
Zinjan.  City,  BiSieii,l..  117. 
Zinzendorf,  Count,  bavin,  C,  i., 

ravian  Mistions.U.,  180. 
Zirisn  or  Siryinlan  Version,  It.,  536. 
Zoar,  Station,  flfrtJB  JUigi.  Sof..  I.,  158. 
Zohrab,  Reviser.  Armenian  Fersione.l,,  10 
"Zoon  Ti  King,"  Work  ot  taotze,  Ci»&UCtu«tciii,  i.,  <u'b 
"Zoraitza,"  BulgaxUn  PerlodieaL,  Buii^toa,   T.  i.,  1, 

S®;  U.E.  (74.  (ifortft),lI.,  77;  ftrtud.  ii(.,  IL.SlS. 
Zoroaalrianiam.II.,  536-38;  Zoroai—   — 

Modern,  586;    Petsla,  537:    Int 

Confacianiim,  1.   *""■   " — '- 

Zululimd  (British),  Afriea,  I.,  19. 


;  Jem,  I.,  B07 ;  Jfiv 


11^  I.,  314. 


Zahleh,  Station,  Womaa'i  Wort,  11,,  4^. 
Zaid  ibn  Amr.  Mohanantdaaima.  11.,  115. 
Zamlwei  River  ana  District,  AfTica,l.,W.r7  •■OmgoFTte 

Staii.  I.,  3A) ;    lAvingitone,  D.,  I..  551 ;  Parii  Eeaa. 

3oe..  a.,  308  ;  Prim.  MftH.,  II..  858. 
Zambo,  Race,  Segro  Root,  II.,  1«4 ;  Peru,  IL,  336. 
Zandeh.  Tribe,  ..4jHca,  I.,  as. 
Zanzibar,  Territory,  II..  5M  ;  Africa.  I.,  16 ;  BarmingUrfi, 

J..\.,4ai;  LiQUor  TVgflc,  I.,  549;  Lon.  Xisl.  SOc.,1., 

568;  Ifemsal  Miai..  117,  56  ;  mieeri.  Jfi«„  Ceai.  Af., 

II.,  447, 
ZaragoKa.  Station,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M..  I„  81. 
Zarab,  Station,  For.  Chria.  SBm.  Soc.,  L,  876. 

Jfalici  ifidicate  getieral  articles.    For  i 


Zulus,  Missions  among  tbe,  II.,  538-45  ;  A,  B.  C.  F.  M.,  538 ; 
Inland  Mission,  641 ;  Wesleyan  MelliodlBl,  643  ;  Norwe- 
gian Miss.  Soc,  542 :  Beriin  Hies.  Soc.,  543  ;  Uemnans- 
burg  Mission,  513 ;  Church  of  England,  Bishop  Colenso, 
543 ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  544  ;  Roman  Catholio, 
544  :  Africa.  1„ SO;  A.  B,  C.  F.  M..  I., 79 :  B^rmamu- 
burg  Mill.  Soe..  L,  415:  lAaaiga,  D.,  I..  547  ;  Sorwav, 
II.,  184. 185 :  Rock  Foatttain,  iC.  38S ;  SuKd.  JOaa.,  £t. 


rsion  n.,  Sa;  L.X.S. 


L,  667. 


.    ,3.  l4.,  Miasiot..., , -, -. 

^ivtnglt,  B<ule  Miet.  Soc.,  I.,  137. 

iition  stations  tee  also  A^endUse  E, 


dbyGoo<^lc 


